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PREFACE 


TO  THE 

FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


Archbishop  Potter’s  treatise  on  the  Antiquities  of  Greece  is  a 
work  too  well  known  to  need  any  additional  commendation  at  the 
present  day.  Its  great  scarcity  in  this  country  having  become  a 
subject  of  general  complaint,  the  present  publication  has  been  un¬ 
dertaken,  with  the  view  of  presenting  the  American  student  with  this 
valuable  auxiliary  for  tfie  prosecution  of  his  classical  labours  in  a 
cheap  and  accessible  shape.  The  two  volumes,  in  which  the  work 
has  heretofore  been  printed,  have  been  consolidated  into  one,  and 
the  plates  retained  only  so  far  as  they  have  any  important  bearing  in 
the  elucidation  of  points  of  antiquity  ;  all  the  rest,  which  answered 
the  purposes  of  mere  ornament,  having  been  rejected.  The  editor 
regrets  that  the  nature  of  his  other  avocations  prevented  him  from 
abridging  the  work  in  many  parts,  where  the  diffuse  and  rather  te¬ 
dious  style  of  the  author  might  have  allowed  this  to  have  been  done 
with  great  advantage.  The  two  main  faults  of  Dr.  Potter’s  other¬ 
wise  excellent  work  are,  the  uninteresting  and  verbose  detail  into 
which  he  frequently  enters,  and  the  reliance  which  he  sometimes 
places  on  obscure  and  unimportant  authorities.  To  remove  the 
first  of  these  blemishes  would  have  required  a  large  portion  of  the 
time  which  the  ed  itor  was  compelled  to  devote  to  other  pursuits  : 
with  regard  to  the  second,  he  has  endeavoured,  in  the  annotations 
subjoined  to  the  end  of  the  work,  to  note  and  rectify  some  of  the  er¬ 
rors  into  which  the  learned  author  has  fallen.  In  compiling  these 
annotations,  the  editor  acknowledges  himself  greatly  indebted  to  the 
valuable  notes  added  by  Leisner  to  the  Grecian  Antiquities  of  Bos. 
The  size  of  the  present  volume,  which  has  far  exceeded  his  expec¬ 
tations,  has  compelled  him  not  only  to  study  brevity  in  the  com- 


VI 


ments  which  he  has  made  on  the  original  text,  but  also,  though  very 
reluctantly,  to  omit  the  continuation  of  Grecian  history,  which  was 
promised  in  the  prospectus.  The  loss  of  this  part  of  his  labours  is 
perhaps  of  little  moment,  since,  in  consequence  of  the  conflict¬ 
ing  statements  which  we  occasionally  receive  respecting  the  ope¬ 
rations  in  modern  Greece,  but  scanty  materials  can  be  obtained  for 
an  historical  narrative.  As  regards  the  typographical  execution 
of  the  present  work,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  it  at  the 
same  time  neat  and  accurate.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  pains  which  have  been  taken  in  this  respect, 
some  errors  in  the  Greek  terms  may  have  crept  into  the  work.  In¬ 
deed,  they  may  well  be  deemed  unavoidable  in  so  long  and  tedious 
an  undertaking.  Should  any  be  detected,  the  student  is  furnished 
with  an  easy  and  expeditious  mode  of  correcting  them,  by  referring 
to  the  index  of  Greek  words  and  phrases  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
It  would  be  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  not  to  remark  in  con¬ 
clusion,  that  if  any  merit  attaches  itself  to  the  republication  of  the 
present  work,  it  belongs  entirely  to  the  enterprising  individual  from 
whose  press  it  makes  its  appearance. 


New- York,  October  1825. 
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OF 

JOHN  POTTER,  D.D. 


Dr.  John  Potter  was  born  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  about  the 
year  1674.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Potter,  a  linen-draper 
in  that  place.  Being  put  to  school  there,  he  made  an  uncommon 
progress  in  his  studies.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  went  to  Oxford, 
and  entered  a  student  of  University  College;  and  in  1693,  he  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  His  attention  had  been  particularly 
turned  towards  the  Greek  language,  and  he  soon  gave  a  convincing 
proof  that  his  success  was  equal  to  the  diligence  with  which  he  pro¬ 
secuted  it.  In  his  nineteenth  year,  he  published  an  edition  of  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  treatise  De  Audiendis  Poetis ,  with  the  oration  of  Basil  the 
Great,  De  Legendis  Gracorum  Libris,  with  various  readings  and 
notes,  Oxford,  1694,  8vo.  This  publication  met  with  a  very  favour¬ 
able  reception,  and  gave  the  public  just  grounds  to  expect  some 
greater  undertaking,  from  an  author  who,  at  such  an  early  period  of 
life,  had  so  successfully  begun  his  literary  career  ;  and,  in  this  expec¬ 
tation  they  were  not  disappointed. 

He  had  already  been  engaged  in  an  edition  of  Lycopliron  j  but 
some  difficulties  having  occurred,  which  prevented  him  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  it,  he  finished,  in  the  mean  time,  the  two  short  treatises  of 
Plutarch  and  Basil,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Lycophron,  as  well  as  of  the  other  Greek  poets.  This  work,  he  in¬ 
forms  us  in  the  preface,  was  undertaken  by  the  advice  of  Arthur 
Charlett,  D.  D.  master  of  University  College,  a  great  friend  and  pa¬ 
tron  of  learning.  The  following  year  he  was  chosen  Fellow  of  Lin¬ 
coln  College,  and,  proceeding  Master  of  Arts,  took  pupils,  and  went 
into  orders. 

After  the  publication  of  Plutarch  and  Basil ,  he  resumed  the  work 
which  he  had  formerly  begun,  and,  in  1697,  completed  a  very  beau- 
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tiful  edition  of  Lycophron’s  Alexandra ,  in  folio.  He  had  intended  to 
publish  Nicander’s  Theriaca  and  Alexipharmaca ,  along  with  it,  but 
was  prevented  from  executing  this  plan  by  his  numerous  avocations. 
He  has  illustrated  Lycophron  by  copious  extracts  from  the  Greek 
schoiiast ;  aud,  besides  his  own  annotations,  he  has  added  those  of 
his  predecessors,  Canterus  and  Meursius.  This  work  was  reprinted 
in  1702,  dedicated  to  Graevius,  at  whose  suggestion  it  was  undertaken, 
and  is  reckoned  the  best  edition  of  this  obscure  Greek  poet. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  Lycophron  to  be  edited  by  a  series  of  young 
critics.  Canterus  published  his  edition  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
(Basil,  1566,  4to.) ;  Meursius,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  (Lugd.  Bat. 
1597,  8vo.) ;  and  Potter,  at  the  age  of  twenty -three.  In  the  present 
century,  the  Rev.  Henry  Meen,  B.  D.  a  critic  of  mature  learning 
and  judgment,  has  distinguished  himself  by  “  Remarks  on  the  Cas¬ 
sandra  of  Lycophron,”  1802,  8vo.,  interspersed  with  specimens  of 
translation,  exhibiting  ample  proofs  of  his  qualifications  for  executing 
a  complete  version  of“  the  tenebrous  poet,”  with  notes  and  illustra¬ 
tions  ;  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  *. 

The  same  year,  1697,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  first  volume  of  his 
Archceologia  Grceca ,  or  The  Antiquities  of  Greece,  8vo.,  and  the  year 
after,  he  published  the  second  volume.  Several  additions  were  made 
by  him  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  this  useful  and  learned  work,  of 
which  the  seventh  was  published  in  1751.  The  character  and  pe¬ 
culiar  usages  of  the  Greeks  are  here  minutely  and  clearly  explained. 
The  authorities  from  which  the  information  is  obtained  are  accurately 
stated  ;  and  the  numerous  quotations  from  the  poets,  with  which  the 
work  abounds,  give  a  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  phrases  and  cus¬ 
toms  they  are  intended  to  illustrate.  The  language  is  simple  and 
perspicuous,  without  being  elegant ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  nume¬ 
rous  productions  of  a  similar  kind  that  have  since  appeared,  this  is 
unquestionably  entitled  to  hold  the  first  place. 

These  publications  established  his  fame  in  the  literary  republic, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  engaged  him  in  a  correspondence  with 
Graevius  and  other  learned  foreigners.  Both  publications,  particu¬ 
larly  the  last  mentioned,  could  not  fail  to  be  generally  acceptable. 
The  poem  of  Lycophron,  containing  a  long  course  of  predictions 
which  he  supposes  to  be  made  by  Cassandra,  daughter  of  Priam  king 
of  Troy,  is  very  obscure,  and  needed  illustration.  The  Antiquities  of 
Greece  serve  as  a  key  to  unlock  the  treasures  of  Grecian  literature. 

We  are  now  to  view  him  as  a  churchman  and  a  theologian.  He 
commenced  Bachelor  in  Divinity  on  the  8th  July  1704,  and  about 
the  same  time  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Tenison  ;  with 
whom  he  went  to  reside  at  Lambeth.  On  the  18th  April  1706,  he 
took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  soon  after  was  appointed 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  queen. 

*  The  last  commentator  of  ‘‘  Lycophron”  is  known  to  the  learned  world  as  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  Fawkes’s  “  Argronautics  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,”  to  which  he  contributed  all 
the  notes  and  some  of  the  translations.  He  is  also  the  translator  of  “  Coluthus  Lyco- 
politus,”  in  Dr.  Anderson’s  edition  of  “  Translations,”  in  which  C - stood  for  Coad¬ 
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From  this  period  we  find  him  giving  assiduous  attention  to  his  pro¬ 
fessional  duties,  and  drawing  forth  those  stores  of  learning  which  he 
had  laid  up  in  early  life,  to  illustrate  and  defend  the  principles  and 
discipline  of  the  established  church.  In  1707,  he  gave  to  the  public 
A  Discourse  upon  Church  Government,  8vo.  This  treatise,  under¬ 
taken  with  the  view  of  establishing  the  divine  origin  of  episcopacy, 
contains  an  account  of  the  constitution,  government,  and  rights  of 
the  Christian  church,  as  they  are  described  in  the  scriptures,  and  by 
the  fathers  of  the  three  first  centuries. 

In  1708,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Jane,  as  canon  of  Christ-Church,  and 
regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  These  preferments  he  ob- 
obtained  by  the  solicitation  of  the  illustrious  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  at  that  time  was  the  great  support  of  the  whig  interest.  The 
tories  recommended  Dr.  Smalridge,  who  had  been  assistant  to  Dr. 
Jane,  and  had  discharged  the  duties  of  the  professorship  with  great 
reputation  ;  but  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  had  much  influence 
with  the  queen,  urged  the  matter  so  earnestly,  that  her  majesty  was 
prevailed  upon  to  grant  her  request  upon  this  occasion.  Soon  after 
obtaining  these  preferments,  he  married,  and  had  by  his  wife  a  nu¬ 
merous  family  of  children. 

In  the  year  1715,  he  published  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  which  he  had  begun  before  he 
obtained  the  divinity  professorship  ;  and  which  Mr.  Whiston,  in  his 
memoirs,  considers  as  an  excellent  performance.  It  is  said,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  full  of  typographical  errors,  for  which  the  following  cause 
is  assigned.  While  the  work  was  printing,  a  humour  fell  into  his 
eyes,  which  obliged  him  to  commit  to  others  the  care  of  correcting 
the  press. 

On  the  27th  April,  the  same  year,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Oxford, 
in  the  room  of  Dr.  Talbot,  by  King  George  I.  through  the  same  in¬ 
terest  that  had  procured  him  the  professorship.  But,  though  raised  to 
the  episcopal  dignity,  he  still  kept  possession  of  the  divinity  chair  in 
the  university  ;  both  of  which  important  stations  he  filled  with  great 
reputation.  He  seldom  failed  to  preside  in  person  at  the  divinity 
acts,  and  held  regularly  his  triennial  visitation  at  St.  Mary’s  church, 
upon  which  occasions  his  charges  to  the  clergy  were  forcible,  and 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  Dr.  Potter  pursuing  his  literary  career  un¬ 
disturbed  by  any  opponent ;  but  in  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  he  had 
now  to  contend  with  an  experienced  and  able  antagonist.  In  a 
work  which  Dr  Hoadly  published  in  1717,  he  took  occasion  to  re¬ 
commend  a  union  among  the  different  religious  sects,  upon  the 
ground  that  all  held  the  same  fundamental  doctrines  of  belief,  and,  if 
sincere  in  the  principles  they  professed,  would  all  obtain  the  divine 
favour.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  following  year,  in  his  charge, 
pointed  out  these  doctrines  to  his  clergy,  and  reprobated  them,  as 
contrary  to  the  scriptures,  and  subversive  of  religion  and  morality. 
This  charge  was  published  at  the  particular  request  of  the  audience  ; 
and,  although  neither  Dr.  Hoadly’s  name,  nor  the  title  of  his  book 
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were  mentioned  in  it,  yet  he  considered  it  as  directed  against  himseit, 
and  immediately  published  an  answer  to  it;  in  which  he  recriminates 
against  Dr.  Potter,  and  vindicates  himself  from  the  charges  that  he 
had  brought  against  him.  Dr.  Potter,  in  a  letter  to  his  clergy  in 
3  719,  defended  what  he  had  published  in  his  charge,  and  warmly  re¬ 
probated  the  severe  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Bangor  ;  particularly  as  his  strictures  had  been  directed,  not 
against  him,  nor  any  man  in  particular,  but  against  principles  which 
he  considered  as  subversive  of  religion.  This  dispute  was  carried 
on  with  considerable  keenness  on  both  sides.  And  it  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  that  Bishop  Hoadly  in  his  answer  declares,  that  he  was 
more  concerned  on  account  of  this  adversary  than  with  any  other 
with  whom  he  had  been  engaged. 

In  1722,  a  very  learned  and  interesting  correspondence  took  place 
between  Dr.  Potter  and  Dr.  Atterbury,  respecting  the  time  in  which 
the  Four  Gospeis  were  written,  which  is  preserved  in  the  “  Episto¬ 
lary  Correspondence,  Visitation  Charges,  Speeches,  and  Miscellanies 
of  Bishop  Atterbury,”  collected  by  Mr.  Nichols,  in  5  vols.  8vo. 
1798. 

About  this  time,  he  became  a  favourite  of  Queen  Caroline,  then 
Princess  of  Wales.  And  upon  the  accession  of  George  II.  to  the 
throne,  October  11th  1727,  he  preached  the  coronation  sermon, 
which  was  afterwards  published,  by  his  Majesty’s  special  command. 
He  had  formerly  been  appointed  to  preach  a  sermon  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  upon  the  accession  of  George  1.  in  1715;  both  of 
which  sermons  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  his  Theological 
Works.  These  marks  of  distinction  show  that  he  had  been  rising  in 
favour  at  court.  This,  indeed,  was  so  much  the  case,  that  it  was  ge¬ 
nerally  thought  that  the  chief  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  church 
would  be  committed  to  his  care.  Averse,  however,  to  state  politics, 
in  which  a  trust  of  this  kind  would  necessarily  involve  him,  he  left 
the  court,  and  retired  to  his  bishopric  at  Oxford.  Here  he  remained 
assiduously  discharging  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office,  till  the  death 
of  Dr.  Wake,  in  1737,  when  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury. 

He  had  now,  by  successive  advancements,  arrived  at  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignity  wh;ch  his  country  could  confer.  This  station, 
which  to  an  ambitious  and  aspiring  mind,  opens  very  extensive  views, 
Dr.  Potter  filled  for  ten  years  with  great  moderation.  He  took  care 
not  to  involve  himself  too  much  in  secu’ar  matters,  but  devoted  his 
chief  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  church.  While  thus  honourably 
and  usefully  employed,  he  fell  into  a  lingering  disease,  which  carried 
him  off  in  1747,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Croydon,  leaving  behind  him  a  fortune  of  90.0001. 

Of  his  numerous  family,  only  two  sons  and  three  daughters  sur¬ 
vived  him.  His  eldest  son,  John,  was  educated  for  the  church  ;  and, 
upon  taking  orders,  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Wrotham,  and 
the  vicarage  of  Lydd,  both  in  Kent.  But  having  mortified  the  am¬ 
bition  of  his  father  by  marrying  below  his  dignity,  the  Archbishop, 
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though  not  to  his  credit,  disinherited  him,  and  left  his  fortune  to  his 
younger  son,  Thomas,  who  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  after  finishing 
his  studies  at  the  university,  took  an  active  part  in  political  affairs. 
He  received  from  his  father  the  lucrative  office  of  Register  to  the 
province  of  Canterbury.  Having  afterwards  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  held  the  offices  of  Recorder  of  Bath,  and 
joint  Vice-Treasurer  of  lre>and.  His  eldest  daughter  was  married  to 
Dr  Tenison,  and  died  in  child-bed  in  17  *0.  Of  his  surviving  daugh¬ 
ters,  one  was  married  to  Jeremiah  Milles,  D  D.  Dean  of  Exeter,  and 
died  in  1761  ;  another  to  Thomas  Tanner,  D  D.  Prebendary  of 
Canterbury,  and  Rector  of  Hadleigh. 

Few  particulars  are  known  respecting  the  private  character  of  Dr. 
Potter.  From  his  earliest  years,  he  was  attentive  to  his  studies,  and 
had  acquired  habits  of  application  and  industry,  which  followed  him 
throughout  all  the  changes  of  his  life.  To  great  habits  of  application 
he  added  an  uncommon  regularity  and  economy  in  the  distribution  of 
his  time,  and  in  all  his  domestic  arrangements.  This  particularity, 
when  he  attained  to  the  archiepiscopal  dignity,  and  consequently  was 
exposed  to  a  greater  number  of  avocations,  gave  him  an  air  of  stiff¬ 
ness  and  importance,  which  he  did  not  formerly  show.  Hence  he 
has  been  censured,  particularly  by  Mr.  Whiston,  as  having  been  too 
much  elated  by  his  high  dignity,  as  assuming  great  pontifical  state, 
and  submitting  to  flattery  even  of  the  grossest  kind.  If  we  consider 
that  Mr.  Whiston  and  he  differed  widely  in  religious  sentiments,  we 
shall  be  disposed  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  harsh  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Whiston  speaks  of  him.  It  is  generally  believed,  indeed, 
that  there  was  some  ground  for  the  charge  ;  but  his  conduct  in  this 
respect  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  effect  of  that  system  of  order 
which  he  had  prescribed  to  himself,  which,  when  his  engagements 
became  more  numerous  and  complicated,  gave  him  less  time  for  fa¬ 
miliar  conversation  and  social  intercourse,  than  of  any  change  in  his 
sentiments  produced  by  his  advancement  to  the  primacy. 

He  was  a  learned  and  exemplary  divine,  and  a  zealous  guardian 
of  the  interests  of  religion.  In  ecclesiastical  polity  he  adopted,  in 
their  utmost  extent,  the  principles  of  the  high  church  party.  These 
principles,  fostered  by  successive  preferments,  made  him  feelingly 
alive  to  any  attempt  against  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  to  which 
he  belonged.  In  all  the  ecclesiastical  offices  which  he  held  he  was 
faithful  in  discharging  the  duties  connected  with  them.  His  metro¬ 
politan  dignity  gave  him  much  secular  influence ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  by  no  means  ambitious  of  availing  himself  of  it.  He  wished 
rather  to  give  his  attention  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  to  preserve 
the  purity  and  discipline  of  the  church. 

Of  his  talents  and  learning,  the  works  which  he  has  left  behind 
him  bear  ample  testimony.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  which 
were  published  under  his  own  inspection,  a  collection  of  his  Theolo¬ 
gical  Works  was  published  at  Oxford,  after  his  death,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
1753.  These  consist  of  Sermons,  Charges  to  his  Clergy,  Discourse 
on  Church  Government,  and  Divinity  Lectures,  which  last  were  deli- 
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vered  in  the  course  of  his  Professorship,  and  form  one  continued  dis¬ 
quisition  on  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  scriptures.  Such  of 
his  Sermons  and  Charges  as  were  not  published  during  his  life,  were 
finished  and  prepared  for  the  press  by  himself,  and  printed  according 
to  his  particular  direction. 
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BOOK  i. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  THE  state  of  atiif.ns  tit.l  cecrops. 

All  ages  have  had  a  great  esteem  and  veneration  for  antiquity ;  and 
not  only  of  men,  but  of  families,  cities,  and  countries,  the  most  ancient 
have  always  been  accounted  the  most  honourable.  Hence  arose  one  of 
the  first  and  most  universal  disputes  that  ever  troubled  mankind  ;  almost 
every  nation,  whose  first  original  was  not  very  manifest,  pretending  to 
have  been  of  an  equal  duration  with  the  earth  itself.  Thus  the  Egyptians,, 
Scythians,  and  Phrygians,  fancied  themselves  to  be  the  first  race  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  Arcadians  boasted  that  they  were  ^otfeA^voi,  or  before  the 
moon.  The  want  of  letters  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  these  opinions  ; 
for  almost  every  colony  and  plantation,  wanting  means  whereby  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  and  deliver  them  down  to  posterity, 
in  a  few  generations  forgot  their  mother  nation,  and  thought  they  had  in¬ 
habited  their  own  country  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

Our  Athenians  too  had  their  share  in  this  vanity,  and  made  as  great 
and  loud  pretensions  to  antiquity  as  the  best  of  their  neighbours  ;  they 
gave  out  that  they  were  produced  at  the  same  time  with  the  sun(l),  and 
assumed  to  themselves  the  honourable  name  (for  so  they  thought  it)  of 
Avtox doves,  which  word  signifies  persons  produced  out  of  the  same  soil 
that  they  inhabit  ;  for  it  was  an  old  opinion,  and  almost  every  where  re¬ 
ceived  among  the  vulgar,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  men,  like 
plants,  were,  by  some  strange  prolific  virtue,  produced  out  of  the  fertile 
womb  of  one  common  mother,  earth  ;  and  therefore  the  ancients  generally 
called  themselves  r») ysveTg,  sons  of  the  earth,  as  Hesycliius  informs  us(2)  ; 
alluding  to  the  same  original,  the  Athenians  sometimes  styled  themselves 
<7itt  ly  is,  grasshoppers  ;  and  some  of  them  wore  grasshoppers  of  gold,  bind* 
ing  them  in  their  hair,  as  badges  of  honour,  and  marks  to  distinguish  them 
from  others  of  later  duration  and  less  noble  extraction,  because  those  in¬ 
sects  were  believed  to  be  generated  out  of  the  ground(3).  Virgil  has  men¬ 
tioned  this  custom  in  his  poem  entitled  Ciris. 

(1)  Menander  Rhetor.  (2)  In  voce  FiryEvt'!.  (3)  Thucydides,  lib.  1.  Eustathius  ad  Iliad.  <>'. 
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2  OF  THE  CIVuTgOVERNMENT  OF  ATHENS. 

Ergo  omnis  caro  residebat  cura  capillo,  4 

Aurea  solemni  comptum  quern  fibula  rilu 
Cecropice  tereti  nectebut  aente  cicacUe. 

Wherefore  she  did,  as  was  her  constant  care, 

With  grasshoppers  adorn  her  comely  hair, 

Brac’d  with  a  golden  clasp,  as  do  the  Attic  fair.  J.  abell  op  linc.  col. 

Without  doubt  the  Athenians  were  a  very  ancient  nation,  and  it  may  be 
the  first  that  ever  inhabited  that  country  ;  for,  when  Thessaly  and  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  and  almost  all  the  fertile  regions  of  Greece,  changed  their  old 
masters  every  year,  the  barrenness  of  their  soil  secured  them  from  fo¬ 
reign  invasions.  Greece  at  that  time  had  no  constant  and  settled  inhabit¬ 
ants,  but  there  were  continual  removes,  the  stronger  always  dispossess¬ 
ing  the  weaker  ;  and  therefore  they  lived,  as  we  say,  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  provided  no  more  than  what  was  necessary  for  present  sustenance, 
expecting  every  day  when  some  more  powerful  nation  should  come  and 
displace  them,  as  they  had  lately  done  their  predecessors(l).  Amidst  all 
these  troubles  and  tumults,  Attica  lay  secure  and  unmolested,  being  pro¬ 
tected  from  foreign  enemies  by  means  of  a  craggy  and  unfruitful  soil,  that 
could  not  afford  fuel  for  contention  ;  and  secured  from  intestine  and  civil 
broilsby  the  quiet  andpeaceable  dispositions  of  its  inhabitants  ;  for,inthese 
golden  days,  no  affectatiou  of  supremacy,  nor  any  sparks  of  ambition  had 
fired  men’s  minds,  but  every  one  lived  full  of  content  and  satisfaction  in 
the  enjoyment  of  an  equal  share  of  land,  and  other  necessaries,  with  the 
rest  of  his  neighbours. 

The  usual  attendants  of  a  long  and  uninterrupted  peace,  are  riches  and 
plenty  ;  but  in  those  days,  when  men  lived  upon  the  products  of  their 
own  soil,  and  had  not  found  out  the  way  of  supplying  their  wants  by  traffic, 
the  case  was  quite  contrary,  and  peace  was  only  the  mother  of  poverty 
and  scarceness,  producing  a  great  many  new  mouths  to  consume,  but  af¬ 
fording  no  new  supplies  to  satisfy  them.  This  was  soon  experienced  by 
the  Athenians  ;  for  in  a  few  ages  they  were  increased  to  such  a  number, 
that  their  country  being  not  only  unfruitful,  but  confined  within  very  nar¬ 
row  bounds,  was  no  longer  able  to  furnish  them  with  necessary  provisions. 
This  forced  them  to  contrive  some  means  to  disburden  it ;  and  therefore 
they  sent  out  colonies  to  provide  new  habitations,  which  spread  them¬ 
selves  in  the  several  parts  of  Greece. 

This  sending  forth  of  colonies  was  very  frequent  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  and  several  instances  there  are  of  it  in  later  times,  especially 
amongst  the  Gauls  and  Scythians,  who  often  left  their  native  countries  in 
vast  bodies,  and,  like  general  inundations,  overturned  all  before  them. 
Meursius  reckons  to  the  number  of  forty  plantations  peopled  by  Atheni¬ 
ans  ;  but,  amongst  them  all,  there  was  none  so  remarkable  as  that  in  Asia 
the  Less,  which  they  called  by  the  name  of  their  native  country,  Ionia. 
For  the  primitive  Athenians  were  named  Iones,  and  Iaones(‘2,)  and  hence 
it  came  to  pass,  that  there  was  a  very  near  affinity  between  the  Attic  and 
old  Ionic  dialect,  as  Eustathius  observes(3).  And  though  the  Athenians 
thought  fit  to  lay  aside  their  ancient  name,  yet  it  was  not  altogether  out 
of  use  in  Theseus’s  reign,  as  appears  from  the  pillar  erected  by  him  in 
the  isthmus,  to  show  the  bounds  of  the  Athenians  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Peloponnesians  on  the  other  ;  on  the  east  side  of  which  was  this  in¬ 
scription^), 

(1)  Thucyd.  ib.  (2)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  Strabo  Geogr.  lib.  is.  iEschvlus  Pcrsis. 

(3)  Iliad.  A.  (4)  Plutarch.  Thcseo- 
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This  is  not  Peloponnesus,  but  Ionia. 

And  on  the  south  side  this  : 

This  is  not  Ionia,  but  Peloponnesus. 

This  name  is  thought  to  have  been  given  them  from  Javan,  which  bears 
a  near  resemblance  to  L*wv  and  much  nearer,  if  (as  grammarians  tell  us) 
the  ancient  Greeks  pronounced  the  letter  a.  broad,  like  the  diphthong  *v, 
as  in  our  English  word  all ;  and  so  Sir  George  Wheeler  reports  the  mo¬ 
dern  Greeks  do  at  this  day.  This  Javan  was  the  fourth  son  of  Japheth, 
and  is  said  to  have  come  into  Greece  after  the  confusion  of  Babel,  and 
seated  himself  in  Attica.  And  this  report  receiveth  no  small  confirmation 
from  the  divine  writings,  where  the  name  of  Javan  is  in  several  places 
put  for  Greece.  Two  instances  we  have  in  Daniel(l)  ;  ‘  And  when  I 
am  gone  forth,  behold  the  Prince  of  Gracia  shall  come.’  And  again(2), 
‘  He  shall  stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of  Gracia.’  Where,  though  the 
vulgar  translations  render  it  not  Javan,  yet  that  is  the  word  in  the  original. 
And  again  in  Isaiah,  ‘  And  I  will  send  those  that  escape  of  them  to  the  na¬ 
tions  in  the  sea  in  Italy,  and  in  Greece.’  Where  the  Tigurine  version,  with 
that  of  Geneva,  retains  the  Hebrew  words,  and  uses  the  names  of  Tubal 
and  Javan,  instead  of  Italy  and  Greece.  But  the  Grecians  themselves 
having  no  knowledge  of  their  true  ancestor,  make  this  name  to  be  of  much 
later  date,  and  derive  it  from  Ion  the  son  ofXuthus.  This  Xuthus  (as 
Pausanias  reports)  having  robbed  his  father  Deucalion  of  his  treasure, 
conveyed  himself,  together  with  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  into  Attica,  which 
was  at  that  time  governed  by  Erectheus,  who  courteously  entertained 
him,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
Ion  and  Acheeus,  the  former  of  which  gave  his  name  to  the  Ionians,  the 
latter  to  the  Achaeans.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Ion  himselt  might  re¬ 
ceive  his  name  from  Javan  ;  it  being  a  custom  observable  in  the  histories 
of  all  times,  to  keep  up  the  ancient  name  of  a  forefather,  especially  such 
as  had  been  eminent  in  the  times  he  lived  in,  by  reviving  it  in  some  of  the 
principal  of  his  posterity. 

From  the  first  peopling  of  Attica  till  the  time  of  king  Ogyges,  we  have 
no  account  of  any  thing  that  passed  there  ;  only  Plato(3)  reports,  they 
had  a  tradition,  that  the  Athenian  power  and  glory  were  very  great  in 
those  days  ;  that  they  were  excellently  skilled  both  in  civil  and  military 
affairs,  were  governed  by  the  justest  and  most  equitable  laws,  and  lived  in 
far  greater  splendour  than  they  had  arrived  to  in  his  time.  But  of  the 
transactions  of  these  and  the  following  ages  till  Theseus,  or  the  Trojan 
war,  little  or  nothing  of  certainty  must  be  expected  ;  partly  because  of  the 
want  of  records,  in  rude  and  illiterate  ages  :  partly,  by  reason  of  the  vast 
distance  of  time,  wherein  those  records  they  had  (if  they  had  any)  were 
lost  and  destroyed  ;  and  partly  through  the  pride  and  vain  glory  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  who,  out  of  an  affectation  of  being  thought  to  have  been 
descended  from  some  divine  original,  industriously  concealed  their  pedi¬ 
grees,  and  obscured  their  ancient  histories  with  idle  tales,  and  poetical 
fictions  ;  and  to  use  the  words  of  Plutarch(4),  ‘  As  historians  in  their  geo¬ 
graphical  descriptions  of  countries,  crowd  into  the  farthest  part  of  their 
maps  those  things  they  have  no  knowledge  of,  with  some  such  remarks  in 


(1)  Cap.  x  20. 


(2)  Cap,  xi.  2. 


(3)  Timso. 


(4)  Tkeseo. 
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the  margin  as  these  :  all  beyond  is  nothing  but  dry  and  desert  sands,  or 
Scythian  cold  or  a  frozen  sea  :  so  it  may  very  well  be  said  of  those  things 
that  are  so  far  removed  from  our  age  ;  all  beyond  is  nothing  but  mon¬ 
strous  and  tragical  fictions  ;  there  the  poets  and  there  the  inventors  of 
fables  dwell  ;  nor  is  there  to  be  expected  any  thing  that  deserves  credit, 
or  that  carries  in  it  any  appearance  of  truth.’ 

However  1  must  not  omit  what  is  reported  concerning  Ogyges,  or  Ogy- 
gus,  whom  some  will  have  to  have  been  king  of  Thebes,  some  of  Egypt, 
some  of  Arcadia,  but  others  of  Attica,  which  is  said  to  have  been  called 
after  his  name  Ogygia  (1).  He  is  reported  to  have  been  a  very  potent 
prince,  and  the  founder  of  several  cities,  particularly  of  Eleusis  ;  and  Pau- 
sanias  tells  us  farther,  that  he  was  father  to  the  hero  Eleusis,  from  whom 
that  town  received  its  name.  He  is  said  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
the  patriarch  Jacob  ;  about  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  whose  age  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  born  (2)  ;  others  bring  him  as  low  as  Moses  (3). 
His  reign  is  the  utmost  period  the  Athenian  stories  or  traditions  ever 
pretended  to  reach  to  ;  and  therefore  when  they  would  express  the  great 
antiquity  of  any  thing,  they  call  it  Slyvywf,  of  which  we  have  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  instai  ces  in  several  of  the  ancient  writers  :  but  I  shall  only  give  you 
one  out  of  Nicander’s  Theriaca, 

ClyCytos  S'  /uulloc  it  sti^aoiV;  <f  cgurctt. 

And  in  allusion  to  the  great  power  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  possess¬ 
ed  of,  they  call  any  thing  great  or  potent,  Clyuyiog.  as  two  learned  gram¬ 
marians  inform  us.  Hesychius,  Q yvyix,  <a.*.ou£,  a/y,  ptsyaAy  rfclvv. 
Suidas,  Zlyuywt,  <va*xiov,  sj  U7rif>(j.eyt6'ef’  And  therefore  uytlyiu  xolxx  are 
great  and  insupportable  evils  ;  and  uyuyios  euridsTa  in  Philo,  extreme  folly  and 
stupidity.  He  reigned  two-arid-tbirty  years  (for  so  Cedrenus  computes 
them)  in  full  power  and  prosperity,  and  blessed  with  the  affluence  of  all 
things  that  fortune  can  bestow  upon  her  greatest  favourites  :  but  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  life  was  no  less  deplorable  than  the  former  part  of  it  had 
been  prosperous  ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  enjoyments,  he  was  surpris¬ 
ed  with  a  sudden  and  terrible  inundation,  which  overwhelmed  not  Attica 
only  but  all  Achaia  too,  in  one  common  destruction. 

There  is  frequent  mention  made  in  ancient  authors  of  several  kings  that 
reigned  in  Attica  between  the  Ogygian  flood  and  Cecrops  the  first  ;  as  of 
Porphyrion,  concerning  whom  the  Athmonians,  a  people  in  Attica,  have  a 
tradition,  that  he  erected  a  temple  to  Venus  Oigatlx  in  their  borough  (4). 
Also  of  Colcenus  (5)  ;  and  of  Periphas,  who  is  described  by  Antonius 
Liberalis  (6),  to  have  been  a  very  virtuous  prince,  and  at  last  meta¬ 
morphosed  into  an  eagle.  John  Tzetzes,  in  his  comment  upon  Lyco- 
pbron,  speaks  of  one  Draco,  out  of  whose  teeth  he  tells  us,  it  was  report¬ 
ed  that  Cecrops  sprung  ;  and  this  reason  some  give  for  his  being  called 
Lastly,  to  mention  no  more,  Pausanias  and  Stephanus  speak  of 
Actaeus  or  Actaeon,  from  whom  some  will  have  Attica  to  have  been  called 
Acte  ;  and  this  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  poets,  particularly  in  Ly- 
cophron,  a  studious  affecter  of  antiquated  names,  and  obsolete  words, 

’An.T«c<f</Ko|^s  ynytti{  xkiutth^ix;. 

(1)  Stephanus  Byzantin.  de  Urb.  et  Pop.  (2)  Hieronym.  Chron.  Euseb. 

(3)  Justin  Mart.  OraL  ad  Gentes.  (4)  Pausanias.  (5)  Idem 

(6)  Metamorphos.  n 
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But  small  credit  is  to  be  given  to  these  reports  ;  for  we  are  assured  by 
Philochorus,  an  author  of  no  less  credit  than  antiquity,  as  he  is  quoted  by 
Africanus,  that  Attica  was  so  much  wasted  by  the  Ogygian  deluge,  and  its 
inhabitants  reduced  to  so  small  a  number,  that  they  lived  an  hundred  and 
ninety  years,  from  the  time  of  Ogyges  to  Cecrops,  without  any  king  at 
all  ;  and  Eusebius  concurs  with  him  in  this  opinion  (i) 


CHAP.  II. 


OF  THE  STATE  OF  ATHENS  FROM  CECROPS  TO  THESEUS. 

It  is  agreed  almost  on  all  hands,  that  Cecrops  was  the  first  that  gather¬ 
ed  together  the  poor  peasants  that  lay  dispersed  here  and  there  in  Atti¬ 
ca  :  and  having  united  them  into  one  body  (though  not  into  one  city,  for 
that  was  not  effected  till  many  ages  after,)  constituted  among  them  one 
form  of  government,  and  took  upon  himself  the  title  of  king. 

Most  nations  at  the  first  were  governed  by  kings,  who  were  usually 
persons  of  great  worth  and  renown  ;  and  for  their  courage,  prudence* 
and  other  virtues,  promoted  to  that  dignity  by  the  general  consent  and 
election  of  the  people,  who  yielded  them  obedience  out  of  willingness 
rather  than  necessity,  out  of  advice  rather  than  by  compulsion  :  and 
kings  rather  chose  to  be  obeyed  out  of  love,  and  esteem  of  their  virtues, 
and  fitness  to  govern,  than  by  the  force  of  their  arms,  and  out  of  a  slavish 
fear  of  their  power.  They  affected  no  uncontroulable  dominion,  or  ab¬ 
solute  sway,  but  preferred  the  good  of  their  people,  for  whose  protection 
they  knew  and  acknowledged  themselves  to  have  been  advanced,  before 
any  covetous  or  ambitious  designs  of  their  own.  They  expected  no 
bended  knees,  no  prostrate  faces,  but  would  condescend  to  converse  fami¬ 
liarly,  even  with  the  meaner  sort  of  their  subjects,  as  oft  as  they  stood  in 
need  of  their  assistance.  In  short,  they  endeavoured  to  observe  such  a 
just  medium  in  their  behaviour,  and  all  their  actions,  as  might  neither  ex¬ 
pose  their  authority  to  contempt,  nor  render  them  formidable  to  those, 
whom  they  chose  rather  to  win  by  kindness  into  a  voluntary  compliance, 
than  to  awe  by  severity  into  a  forced  subjection.  They  proposed  to 
themselves  no  other  advantage  than  the  good  and  welfare  of  their  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  made  use  of  their  authority  no  farther,  than  as  it  was  condu¬ 
cive  and  necessary  to  that  end.  Their  dignity  and  office  consisted  chief¬ 
ly  in  these  things  : 

First,  in  doing  justice,  in  hearing  causes,  in  composing  the  divisions, 
and  deciding  the  differences  that  happened  among  their  subjects,  in  con¬ 
stituting  new  laws,  and  regulating  the  old  (2),  where  they  had  any  ;  but 
the  people  generally  reposed  such  trust  and  confidence  in  the  justice  and 
equity  of  their  prince,  that  his  sole  will  and  pleasure  passed  for  law 
amongst  them  (3). 

Secondly,  In  leading  them  to  the  wars  ;  where  they  did  not  only  assist 
them  by  their  good  conduct  and  management  of  affairs,  but  exposed  their 


O)  Chronico. 


(2)  Tull,  de  Offic.  lib,  ii.  cap.  12, 


(3)  Justin.  Hist,  lib,  i. 
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own  persons  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  their  country,  pressing  forward 
into  the  thickest  of  their  enemies,  and  often  encountering  the  most  va* 
liant  of  them  in  single  combat.  And  this  they  thought  a  principal  part 
of  their  duty,  judging  it  but  reasonable,  that  they  who  excelled  others  in 
honour,  should  surpass  them  too  in  valour  ;  and  they  that  had  the  first 
places  at  all  feasts  and  public  assemblies,  should  be  the  first  also  in  under¬ 
taking  dangers,  and  exposing  themselves  in  the  defence  of  their  country  ; 
and  thus  the  hero  in  Homer  argues  the  case  with  one  of  his  fellow  princes : 

TXXUKl,  Tin  Jit  V&i  TiTIUIIfJ-iT^X  fJ.XllS-0. 

ti,  K^izo-iv  n,  \Si  7r\tioit  JWst  straw 
’Ey  Aux.it),  mt'vTSS  tTs  Qin;  u;,  iiro^iatTr 
Kai  T‘/xivoc  vefxi/uttrfls.  /uiya  HavSa to  yrag’  o^Qu; 

Kaxoy  pUTdXlSc  xxi  dgxgiic  Tt/gopig&io  ; 

T  a>  vuv  AuKlotrt  /uiru.  Tr^dneiriv  Hvt as 

.  Errd/utv,  nfi  icauxTU^i \t  dvTi£o\n<rcti  (1 ). 

Why  boast  we,  Glaucus,our  extended  reign, 

Where  Xanthus’  streams  enrich  the  Lycian  plain, 

Our  numerous  herds  that  range  the  fruitful  field. 

And  hills  where  vines  their  purple  harvest  yield  ; 

Our  foaming  bowls  with  purer  nectar  crown’d,  ‘ 

Our  feasts  enchanc’d  with  music’s  sprightly  sound  ?  1 

Why  on  those  shores  arc  we  with  joy  survey’d, 

Admir’d  as  heroes,  and  as  Gods  obey’d; 

Unless  great  acts  superior  merit  prove. 

And  vindicate  the  bounteous  powers  above  ?  vopz. 

Thirdly,  The  performance  of  the  solemn  sacrifice,  and  the  care  of  di¬ 
vine  worship,  was  part  of  the  king’s  business.  The  Lacedaemonian  kings 
at  their  coronation  were  consecrated  priests  of  Jupiter  Oogdvios,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  that  office  in  their  own  persons.  No  man  can  be  ignorant  of  Vir¬ 
gil’s  Anius,  who  was  both  king  and  priest. 

Rex  Anius,  rex  idem  hominum,  Phcebique  sneer dos. 

We  seldom  meet  with  a  sacrifice  in  Homer,  but  some  of  the  heroes,  and 
those  the  chief  of  all  then  present,  are  concerned  in  the  performance  of 
the  holy  ceremonies ;  and  so  far  was  it  from  being  thought  an  act  of  con¬ 
descension,  or  any  way  below  their  dignity  and  grandeur,  that  they 
thought  it  an  accession  to  the  rest  of  their  honours  ;  and  the  inferior 
worshippers  were  no  less  careful  to  reserve  this  piece  of  service  for 
them,  than  they  were  to  give  them  the  most  honourable  places  in  the 
banquets,  which  they  refreshed  themselves  with,  after  the  sacrifices  were 
ended. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Cecrops,  whom,  as  soon  as  he  had  established 
himself  in  his  new  raised  kingdom,  we  shall  find  employed  in  laying  the 
model  of  a  city,  which  he  designed  for  the  seat  of  his  government  and 
place  of  his  constant  residence.  And  at  the  most  commodious  place  in 
his  dominions  for  this  purpose,  he  pitched  upon  a  rock,  strongly  fortified 
by  nature  against  any  assaults,  and  situated  in  a  large  plain  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Attica,  calling  both  the  city,  and  the  territory  round  it,  after  his 
own  name,  Cecropia.  Afterwards,  when  the  Athenians  increased  in  pow¬ 
er  and  number,  and  filled  the  adjacent  plains  with  buildings,  this  was  the 
acropolis,  or  citadel. 

Then,  for  the  better  administration  of  justice,  and  the  promotion  of 

(1)  Iliad  p 
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mutual  intercourse  among  his  subjects  he  divided  them  into  four  tribes, 
the  names  of  which  were 

1.  Ks KgoTris,  3.  Ax.yat.icL. 

2.  Ai/T0^6a>v.  4.  TlstgaiKicL, 


And  finding  his  country  pretty  well  stocked  with  inhabitants,  partly  by 
the  coming  in  of  foreigners,  partly  by  the  concourse  of  people  from 
every  corner  and  lurking  hole  in  Attica,  where  they  had  before  lain,  as 
it  were,  buried  in  privacy,  he  instituted  a  poll,  causing  every  one  of  the 
men  to  cast  a  stone  into  a  place  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
upon  computation,  he  found  them  to  be  in  number  twenty  thousand,  as 
the  scholiast  upon  Pindar  reports  out  of  Philochorus  (1). 

But  the  soil  being  in  its  own  nature  unfruitful,  and  the  people  unskill¬ 
ed  in  tilling  and  improving  it  to  the  best  advantage,  such  multitudes  could 
not  have  failed  of  being  reduced,  in  a  short  time,  to  the  greatest  extremi¬ 
ties,  had  not  Cecrops  taught  them  the  art  of  navigation,  and  thereby  sup¬ 
plied  them  with  corn  from  Sicily  and  Africa  (2). 

Besides  this,  he  was  the  author  of  many  excellent  laws  and  constitu¬ 
tions,  especially  touching  marriage,  which,  according  to  his  appointment 
was  only  to  be  celebrated  between  one  man  and  one  woman,  whereas, 
before,  promiscuous  mixtures  had  been  allowed  of  amongst  them,  as  the 
poet  intimates, 


Ku.J'/xco  tuyKtirTou  fiiitTKi'W.t  o^yuvit  ?a>v» if, 
Otr/ui  'S.ixui  et^ovTa,  tov  two fjtov  ’ArflltL  irtsnt) it 
y.v^vyi>tf  dkinoto  TuvapiS'x  Si^vyx  KbtgG-j-  (3). 

Cadmus  with  curious  art  did  letters  frame, 

The  laws  invention  from  wise  Solon  canae  ; 

But  Cecrops  fix’d  the  matrimonial  vow. 

Where  one  sole  pair  to  love’s  soft  fetters  bow. 


:« 


Nor  did  he  only  prescribe  rules  for  the  conduct  of  their  lives  wit 
respect  to  one  another,  but  was  the  first  that  introduced  a  form  of  rel 
gion,  erected  altars  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  instructed  his  people  i 
what  manner  they  were  to  worship  them. 

In  the  reign  of  Pandion,  the  fifth  king  of  Athens,  Triptolemus  is  sai 
to  have  taught  the  Athenians  how  to  sow  and  manure  the  ground,  and  t 
have  enacted  several  useful  and  necessary  laws,  three  of  which  we  fin 
quoted  by  Porphyry  out  of  Xenocrates  (4). 


1.  Honour  your  parents. 

2.  Make  oblations  of  your  fruits  to  the  gods. 

3.  Hurt  no  living  creatures. 

Cecrops,  the  second  of  that  name,  and  the  seventh  king  of  Athens,  d 
vided  his  dominions  into  twelve  cities,  or  large  boroughs,  compelling  h 
subjects  to  leave  their  separate  habitations,  and  unite  together  for  the  r« 
plenishing  of  them  (5).  Their  names  were  these,  as  they  are  deliver^ 
by  Strabo  in  his  description  of  Attica  (6)  :  Cecropia,  Tetrapolis,  Exacri 
Decelea,  Eleusis,  Aphidnse,  Thoriccus,  Brauron,  Cytheris,  Sphettus,  Ci- 

tl)  Olympionic.  Od  ix-  (4)  De  Abstinent,  ab  Animal.  Lib.  iv. 

2)  Johannes  Tzelzes  in  Hesiodi,  'Eyy.  d.  (5)  Elymolog. 

(3)  Nonnus  Dionvsiac.  Lib.  xli.  (6)  Geograph.  Lib.  ix. 
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pbissa,  and  Phalerus.  But  Cecropia  still  continued  the  chief  seat  ot  the 
empire,  though  each  of  these  cities  (they  are  the  words  of  Sir  George 
Wheeler,  who  refers  this  division  to  Cecrops  the  First,  led  thereunto  by 
the  authority  of  Eusebius,  and  some  others,)  had  distinct  courts  of  judi¬ 
cature,  and  magistrates  of  their  own ;  and  were  so  little  subject  to  their 
princes,  the  successors  of  Cecrops,  that  they  seldom  or  never  had  re¬ 
course  to  them,  save  only  in  cases  of  imminent  and  public  danger  ;  and 
did  so  absolutely  order  their  own  concerns,  that  sometimes  they  waged 
war  against  each  other  without  the  advice  or  consent  of  their  kings. 

In  this  state  continued  Attica,  till  the  reign  of  Pandion,  the  second  of 
that  name,  and  eighth  king  of  the  Athenians,  who  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  by  the  sons  of  his  uncle  Metion  ;  who  themselves  did  not  long 
possess  what  they  had  thus  unjustly  gotten,  being  driven  out  of  it  by  the 
more  powerful  arm  of  Pandion’s  four  sons,  viz.  iEgeus,  Lycus,  Pallas, 
and  Nisus.  These  having  expelled  the  Mitionidse,  divided  the  kingdom 
amongst  themselves,  as  Apollodorus  reports.  But  others  are  of  opinion 
that  Pandion  himself  being  restored  to  the  quiet  possession  of  his  king¬ 
dom  by  the  joint  assistance  of  them  all,  by  his  last  will  and  testament  di¬ 
vided  it  into  four  parts,  bequeathing  to  each  of  them  his  proportion.  And 
though  it  is  not  agreed  amongst  ancient  writers,  which  part  fell  to  every 
man’s  lot  ;  yet  thus  much  is  consented  to  on  all  hands,  that  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  Athens  was  assigned  to  Aegeus,  for  which  he  was  extremely  envied 
by  his  brethren  ;  and  so  much  the  more,  for  that,  as  most  think,  he  was 
not  the  begotten,  but  only  adopted  son  of  Pandion  ;  and  for  this  reason  it 
was  (saith  Plutarch),  that  iEgeus  commanded  iEthra,  the  mother  of  The¬ 
seus,  to  send  her  son,  when  arrived  at  man’s  estate,  from  Trcezen,  the 
the  place  w  life  re  he  was  born,  to  Athens,  with  all  secrecy,  and  to  enjoin 
him  to  conceal,  as  much  as  possible,  his  journey  from  all  men,  because 
he  feared  extremely  the  Pallantidae,  who  did  continually  mutiny  against 
aim,  and  despised  him  for  his  want  of  children,  they  themselves  being 
ifty  brothers,  all  the  sons  of  Pallas.  However,  as  the  same  author  tells 
is,  they  were  withheld  from  breaking  out  into  open  rebellion,  by  the 
lopes  and  expectation  of  recovering  the  kingdom,  at  least  after  jEgeus’s 
eath,  because  he  was  without  issue  ;  but  as  soon  as  Theseus  appeared, 
nd  was  acknowledged  rightful  successor  to  the  crown,  highly  resenting, 
hat  first  iEgeus,  Pandion’s  son  only  by  adoption,  and  not  at  all  related  to 
he  family  of  Erictheus,  and  then  Theseus,  one  of  another  country,  and 
perfect  stranger  to  their  nation,  should  obtain  the  kingdom  of  their  an- 
estors,  they  broke  out  into  open  acts  of  hostility  ;  but  were  soon  over- 
ome  and  dispersed  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of  Theseus. 

Theseus  having  delivered  the  country  from  intestine  seditions,  pro- 

eeded  in  the  next  place  to  free  it  from  foreign  slavery.  The  Athenians 

aving  barbarously  murdered  Androgeus,  the  son  of  Minos,  king  of 

'rete,  were  obliged  by  his  father  to  send  a  novennial,  or  septennial,  or, 

s  others  say,  an  annual  tribute  of  seven  young  men,  and  as  many  virgins, 

ito  Crete,  where  they  were  shut  up  within  the  labyrinth,  and  there  vvan- 

ered  about,  till  finding  no  possible  means  of  making  their  escape,  they 

prished  with  hunger,  or  else  were  devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  a  terrible 

nonster,  compounded  of  the  different  shapes  of  man  and  bull.  The 

time  of  sending  this  tribute  being  come,  Theseus  put  himself  amongst 

the  youths  that  were  doomed  to  go  to  Crete,  where,  having  arrived,  he 

received  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  king  Minos,  who  had  fallen  in  love 

• 
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With  him,  a  clew  of  thread,  and  being  instructed  by  her  in  the  use  of  it, 
which  was  to  conduct  him  through  all  the  windings  of  the  labyrinth, escaped 
out  of  it,  having  first  slain  the  Minotaur,  and  so  returned  with  his  fellow 
captives  in  triumph  to  Athens. 

In  his  return,  through  an  excess  of  joy  for  the  happy  success  of  his 
voyage,  he  forgot  to  hang  out  the  white  sail,  which  should  have  been  the 
token  of  their  safety  to  jEgeus,  who  sat  expecting  them  upon  the  top  of 
a  rock  ;  and  as  soon  as  their  ship  came  in  view  with  a  black,  and,  as  it 
were,  mourning  sail,  knowing  nothing  of  their  success,  he  threw  himself 
headlong  into  the  sea.  and  so  made  way  to  Theseus’s  more  early  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  crown,  than  could  otherwise  have  been  expected.  And  to 
this  time,  from  the  reign  of  Cecrops  the  First,  the  government  and  state 
of  Athens  continued  with  little  alteration. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  ATHENS,  FROM  THESEUS  TO  THE  DECENNIAL  ARCHONS. 

Theseus,  being  by  the  fore-mentioned  accident  advanced  to  the  regal 
sceptre,  soon  found  the  inconvenience  of  having  his  people  dispersed  in 
villages,  and  cantoned  up  and  down  the  country.  4  Therefore,  for  the  , 
remedy  of  this  evil,  he  framed  in  his  mind  (saith  Plutarch)  a  vast  and 
wonderful  design,  of  gathering  together  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into 
one  town,  and  making  them  one  people  of  one  city,  that  were  before  dis¬ 
persed,  and  very  difficult  to  be  assembled  upon  any  affair,  though  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  common  benefit  of  them  all.  Nay,  often  such  differences  and 
quarrels  happened  among  them,  as  occasioned  bloodshed  and  war  ;  these 
he,  by  his  persuasions,  appeased,  and  going  from  people  to  people,  and 
from  tribe  to  tribe,  proposed  his  design  of  a  common  agreement  between 
them.  Those  of  a  more  private  and  mean  condition  readily  embracing 
so  good  advice  ;  to  those  of  greater  power  and  interest,  he  promised  a 
commonwealth,  wherein  monarchy  being  laid  aside,  the  power  should  be 
in  the  people  ;  and  that,  reserving  to  himself  only  to  be  continued  the 
commander  of  their  arms,  and  the  preserver  of  their  laws,  there 
should  be  an  equal  distribution  of  all  things  else  among  them  ;  and  by  this 
means  he  brought  most  of  them  over  to  his  proposal.  The  rest  fearing 
his  power,  which  was  already  grown  very  formidable,  and  knowing  his 
courage  and  resolution,  chose  rather  to  be  persuaded,  than  forced  into  a 
compliance. 

‘  He  then  dissolved  all  the  distinct  courts  of  justice,  and  council-halls, 
and  corporations,  and  built  one  common  prytaneum,  and  council-hall, 
where  it  stands  to  this  day.  And  out  of  the  old  and  new  city,  he  made 
one,  which  he  named  Athens,  ordaining  a  common  feast  and  sacrifice  to 
be  for  ever  observed,  which  he  called  pauathenaia,  or  the  sacrifice  of  all 
the  united  Athenians.  He  instituted  also  another  sacrifice,  for  the  sake 
of  strangers  that  would  come  to  fix  at  Athens,  called  Msro/x*,  which  is 
yet  celebrated  on  the  16th  day  ofHecatombseon.  Then,  as  he  had  pro¬ 
mised,  he  laid  down  his  kingly  power,  and  settled  a  commonwealth,  hav¬ 
ing  entered  upon  this  great  change,  not  without  advice,  from  the  gods. 
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For,  sending  to  consult  the  Delphian  oracle,  concerning  the  fortune  of 
his  new  government  and  city,  he  received  this  answer  : 

AiyaiJw  Oiuriv,  IHt QhiJ'o!  ’Uycve  y.cu^ns, 
noAAxIt  rot  Trohiicm  n ctTiig  ifxot  iyicarid»Ki, 

O.  Si  XAfcfTTIIgStf  £V  VfAtTl^U. 

’Aaax  eru  /uii ri  a »»v  7ri7rontfoivoi  hSoQt  &u/aov 
Bei/A rSent  xa-xo?  yotg  iv  otSfxctrt  srovTasraget/a-ii. 

Hear,  Theseus,  Pittheus  daughter’s  son, 

Hear  what  Jove  for  thee  has  done ; 

In  the  great  city  thou  hast  made. 

He  has,  as  in  a  storehouse,  laid 
The  settled  periods,  and  fix’d  fates 
Of  many  cities,  mighty  states. 

But  know  thou  neither  fear  nor  pain, 

Disquiet  not  thyself  in  vain  : 

For  like  a  bladder  that  does  bide 
The  fury  of  the  angry  tide, 

Thou  from  high  waves  unhurt  shalt  bound, 

Always  tost,  but  never  drown’d.  duke. 

Which  oracle,  they  say,  one  of  the  Sibyls,  a  long  time  after,  did  in  a  man¬ 
ner  repeat  to  the  Athenians  in  this  verse  ; 

Aaxoc  Svvott  Si  rot  s'  &f*tt  for). 

Thou,  like  a  bladder,  rnay’st  be  wet,  but  never  sink. 

Farther,  yet  designing  to  enlarge  his  city,  he  invited  all  strangers  to  come 
and  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  the  natives  ;  and  some  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  common  form  of  proclamation  in  Athens,  Aevg  foe  ifavrig  Asa, 
Come  hither  all  ye  people ,  were  the  words  that  Theseus  caused  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed,  when  he  thus  set  up  a  commonwealth,  consisting,  in  a  manner, 
of  all  nations. 

«  For  all  this,  he  suffered  not  his  state,  by  the  promiscuous  multitude 
that  flowed  in,  to  be  turned  into  confusion  and  anarchy,  and  left  without 
any  order  or  degrees,  but  was  the  first  that  divided  the  commonwealth 
into  three  distinct  ranks,  Eorfcvrgibou,  rejgyoi,  Ayptapyot,  i.  e.  noblemen , 
husbandmen,  and  artificers.  To  the  nobility  he  committed  the  choice  of 
magistrates,  the  teaching  and  dispensing  of  the  laws,  and  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  all  holy  and  religious  things  ;  the  whole  city,  as  to  all  other  mat¬ 
ters,  being  as  it  were  reduced  to  an  equality,  the  nobles  excelling  the  rest 
in  honour,  the  husbandmen  in  profit,  and  the  artificers  in  number.  And 
Theseus  was  the  first,  who,  as  Aiistotle  says,  out  of  an  inclination  to 
popular  government,  parted  with  the  regal  power  ;  which  Homer  also 
seems  to  intimate  in  his  catalogue  of  the  ships,  where  he  gives  the  name 
ofAy/iog,  or  people,  to  the  Athenians  only.’ 

In  this  manner  Theseus  settled  the  Athenian  government,  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  same  state  till  the  death  ofCodrus  the  seventeenth  and  last 
king,  a  prince  more  renowned  for  his  bravery  than  fortune.  For  Attica(l) 
being  invaded  by  the  Dorians,  or  Spartans,  or  Peloponnesians,  or,  as 
some  will  have  it,  by  the  Thracians,  the  oracle  was  consulted  about  it, 
and  answer  made,  that  the  invaders  should  have  success,  if  they  did  not 
kill  the  Athenian  king  ;  whereupon  Codrus  preferring  his  country’s  safe¬ 
ty  before  his  own  life,  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  went 
to  a  place  not  far  from  the  enemy’s  camp,  where  picking  a  quarrel  with 
some  of  them,  he  obtained  the  death  which  he  so  much  desired.  The 
Athenians  being  advertised  of  what  had  happened,  sent  an  herald  to  the 


H)  Tull  Tuscul.  Qua??!.  Justin  i  ii.  Vel.  Paterc.  Lib.  ii.  Eusebius 
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enemy  to  demand  the  body  of  their  king,  who  were  so  much  disheartened 
by  this  unexpected  accident,  that  they  immediately  broke  up  their  camp, 
and  left  off  their  enterprise  without  striking  another  blow. 

The  Athenians,  out  of  reverence  to  Codrus’s  memory,  would  never 
more  have  any  governor  by  the  name  or  title  of  king,  but  were  governed 
by  Archontes,  whom  they  allowed  indeed  to  continue  in  their  dignity  as 
long  as  they  lived,  and  when  they  died,  to  leave  it  to  their  children  ;  and 
therefore  most  writers  reckon  them  rather  amongst  the  kings,  than  the  ar¬ 
chontes  that  succeeded  them,  who  were  permitted  to  rule  only  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  ;  yet  they  differed  from  the  kings  in  this,  that  they  were  in  a 
manner  subject  to  the  people,  being  obliged  to  render  an  account  of  their 
management  when  it  should  be  demanded.  The  first  of  these  was  Medon, 
the  eldest  son  of  Codrus,  from  w'hom  the  thirteen  following  archontes 
W'ere  surnamed  Medontidae,  as  being  descended  from  him.  During  their 
government  the  Athenian  state  suffered  no  considerable  alteration,  but 
was  carried  on  with  so  great  ease  and  quietness,  that  scarce  any  mention 
is  made  of  any  memorable  action  done  by  any  of  them,  and  the  very  names 
of  some  of  them  are  almost  quite  forgotten. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  a  short  account  of  the  Athenian 
State,  whilst  it  was  governed  by  kings,  who  were  in  all  thirty,  and  ruled 
Athens  for  the  space  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four  years,  as  the 
learned  Meursius  has  computed  them  ;  to  which,  if  you  add  the  two  and 
thirty  years  of  Ogyges,  and  the  interval  of  an  hundred  and  ninety  years, 
in  which  no  footsteps  of  any  government  are  to  be  found,  the  number 
will  amount  to  one  thousand  and  twelve  years. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF 

THE  ATHENIAN 

KINGS. 

Ogyges  .... 

.  years,  xxxii. 

Theseus  .  . 

Thersippus  .  . 

.  .  .  years,  xli. 

Interregnum  . 

Mnestheus . 

Pnorbas .... 

Cecrops  i.  .  . 

Demophoon 

Megacles  .  .  . 

Cranaos  .  .  . 

Oxyntes  .  . 

Diognetus  .  .  . 

Amphictyon  . 

Aphidas.  . 

Pherecles  .  .  . 

Erichthonios  . 

Thymoetes 

Ariphron  .  .  . 

Pandion  I.  .  . 

Melanthius 

Thespicus  .  .  . 

Erechtheos  .  . 

Codros  .  . 

Agaraestor  .  . 

Cecrops  u. .  . 

Medon  .  . 

iEschylus  .  .  . 

Pandion  11.  .  . 
digeus  .... 

Acastus  .  . 
Archippus . 

. XIX. 

Alcmceon  .  ,  ,  , 

CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  ATHENS,  FROM  THE  DECENNIAL  ARCHONS  TO  PHILIP  Ol 

MACEDON. 

The  people  of  Athens  continually  got  ground  of  their  superiors,  gain¬ 
ing  something  by  every  alteration  that  was  made  in  the  state,  till  at 
length,  by  little  and  little,  the  whole  government  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  commonalty.  Theseus  and  Medon  made  considerable  abatements  in 
their  power,  but  what  remained  of  it,  they  kept  in  their  own  hands  as 
long  as  they  lived,  and  preserved  the  succession  entire  to  their  posterity. 
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But  ia  the  tirst  year  of  the  seventh  Olympiad,  both  the  power  and  sue* 
cession  devolved  upon  the  people,  who,  the  better  to  curb  the  pride,  and 
restrain  the  power  of  their  archons,  continued  them  in  their  government 
only  for  ten  years  ;  and  the  first  that  was  created  in  this  manner,  was 
Charops,  the  son  of  iEschylus.  But  they  would  not  rest  contented  here  ; 
for  about  seventy  years  after,  that  the  archons  might  be  wholly  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  citizens’  favour,  it  was  agreed  that  their  authority  should 
last  but  for  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  to  give  an  account  of 
their  administration  ;  and  the  first  of  these  was  Cleon,  who  entered  upon 
his  charge  in  the  third  year  of  the  twenty  fourth  Olympiad(l). 

In  the  thirty-ninth  Olympiad,  Draco  was  archon,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  new  laws,  in  which  there  is  very  little  worth  our  notice,  only  that 
they  were  very  cruel  and  inhuman,  punishing  almost  every  trivial  offence 
with  death  ;  insomuch  that  those  that  were  convicted  of  idleness  were  to 
die,  and  those  that  stole  a  cabbage  or  an  apple,  to  suffer  as  the  villains 
that  committed  sacrilege  or  murder;  and  therefore  Demades  is  remarked 
for  saying  that  Draco’s  laws  were  not  written  with  ink  but  blood  ;  and 
he  himself  being  asked,  why  he  made  death  the  punishment  of  most  of¬ 
fences  ?  replied,  small  crimes  deserve  that,  and  I  have  no  higher  for  the 
greatest. 

But  all  these,  that  only  excepted  which  concerned  murder,  were  re¬ 
pealed  in  the  third  year  of  the  forty-sixth  Olympiad,  in  which  Solon  being 
archon,  was  intrusted  with  the  power  of  new-modelling  the  common¬ 
wealth,  and  making  laws  for  it.  They  gave  him  power  over  all  their 
magistrates  (says  Plutarch,)  their  assemblies,  courts,  and  senates ;  that 
he  should  appoint  the  number,  times  of  meeting,  and  what  estate  they 
should  have  that  could  be  capable  of  being  admitted  to  them,  and  to  dis¬ 
solve  or  continue  any  of  the  present  constitutions,  according  to  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  discretion(2). 

Solon  finding  the  people  variously  affected,  some  inclined  to  a  monar¬ 
chy,  others  to  an  oligarchy,  others  to  a  democracy,  the  rich  men  power¬ 
ful  and  haughty,  the  poor  groaning  under  the  burden  of  their  oppression, 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to  compose  all  their  differences,  to 
ease  their  grievances,  and  give  all  reasonable  persons  satisfaction.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  design,  he  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  ranks, 
according  to  every  man’s  estate  ;  those  who  were  worth  five  hundred 
mediums  of  liquid  and  dry  commodities  he  placed  in  the  first  rank  call¬ 
ing  them  rifVTrtxoa'/op.fiJijM.KJi.  The  next  were  the  horsemen,  called  T^**- 
6x  tsXsvt eg,  being  such  as  were  of  the  ability  to  furnish  out  a  horse,  or 
were  worth  three  hundred  medimns.  The  third  class  consisted  of  those 
that  had  two  hundred  medimns.  who  were  called  ZouyPrai.  In  the  last,  he 
placed  all  the  rest,  calling  them  ©sjVes,  and  allowed  them  not  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  bearing  any  office  in  the  government,  only  gave  them  liberty  to 
give  their  votes  in  all  public  assemblies;  which  though  at  the  first  it  ap¬ 
peared  inconsiderable,  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  very  important  pri¬ 
vilege  ;  for,  it  being  permitted  any  man  after  the  determination  of  the 
magistrates  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  people  assembled  in  convocation, 
hereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  causes  of  the  greatest  weight  and  moment 
were  brought  before  them.  And  thus  he  continued  the  power  and  ma¬ 
gistracy  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  men,  and  yet  neither  exposed  the  inferior 


'1)  Clemens  Stroma*  i. 


(2)  Plutarch,  in  Solonr 
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people  to  their  cruelty  and  oppression,  nor  wholly  deprived  them  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  share  in  the  government.  And  of  this  equality  he  himself  makes 
mention  in  this  manner,  , 

Ah, uu>  ,Msv  Totrov  KgaToc  ocnrov 

Tifxiif  s't  aipiAciv  ir’ 

orr  e/’^uv  J'uvx/xiv,  5  Utrciv  dyn'rdi, 

Kx i  to7c  £?g*<rjt/x»v  (MiicTsv  cts/xes  tvsiv. 

“Es'flVlJ'  X^^lbxAair  KgaTS^OV  O’XX.O’:  afAtOTl^OITl, 

N/icay  J*  xk  siW’  d/upori^xc  aJ'inas. 

What  power  was  fit,  I  did  on  all  bestow, 

Nor  rais’d  the  poor  too  high,  nor  sunk  too  low  ; 

The  rich  that  rul’d,  and  every  office  bore, 

Confin’d  by  lawsicould  not  oppress  the  poor  • 

Both  parties  I  secur’d  from  lawless  might. 

That  none  should  e’er  prevail  against  another’s  right. 

Not  many  years  after,  the  city  being  divided  into  factions,  Pisistratus,  by 
a  stratagem,  seized  upon  the  government :  for  having,  on  set  purpose, 
wounded  himself,  he  was  brought  into  the  market-place  in  a  chair,  where 
he  exposed  his  wounds  to  the  people,  assuring  them  that  he  had  been  so 
dealt  with  by  the  adverse  party  for  his  affection  to  their  government. 
The  unthinking  multitude  were  easily  drawn  by  so  specious  a  pretence 
into  the  compassion  of  his  misfortunes,  and  rage  against  his  enemies  ;  and 
upon  the  motion  of  one  Ariston,  granted  him  fifty  men  armed  with  clubs  to 
guard  his  person.  The  decree  being  past,  Pisistratus  listed  the  number  of 
men  that  were  allowed  him,  and  besides  them  as  many  more  as  he  pleas¬ 
ed,  no  man  observing  what  he  was  a-doing,  till  at  length,  in  requital  of 
the  city’s  kindness  and  care  of  him,  he  seized  the  citadel,  and  deprived 
them  of  their  liberty  After  this  Pisistratus  lived  thirty  years,  seventeen 
of  which  he  was  in  possession  of  the  government  of  Athens  ;  but  the  state 
continued  all  that  time  unsettled,  and  in  continual  motions,  the  city  party 
sometimes  prevailing  against  him  and  expelling  him,  sometimes  again  being 
worsted  by  him.  and  forced  to  let  him  return  in  triumph. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Hipparchus  and  Hippias,  whom  Hera- 
clides  calls  Thessalus  ;  the  former  of  which  was  slain  by  Aristogiton,  and 
the  latter,  about  three  or  four  years  after,  compelled  by  Clisthenes,  who 
called  to  his  assistance  the  banished  Alcmoeonidae  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
to  relinquish  his  government,  and  secure  himself  by  a  dishonourable 
flight.  Being  thus  banished  his  couutry,  he  fled  into  Persia  where  he 
lived  many  years,  persuading  Darius  to  the  enterprise  upon  Athens, 
which  at  length,  to  his  eternal  shame  and  dishonour,  he  undertook.  For 
levying  a  numerous  host  of  men,  he  entered  the  Athenian  territories, 
where  both  he  and  his  whole  army  were  totally  defeated,  by  an  inconsi¬ 
derable  number  of  men,  under  the  conduct  of  Vliltiades,  in  that  famous 
battle  of  Marathon  T  his  victory  was  obtained  twenty  years  after  Hip- 
pias’s  expulsion.  And  thus  the  Athenians  recovered  their  laws  and  li¬ 
berties,  about  sixty-eight  years  after  they  had  been  deprived  of  them  by 
Pisistratus. 

After  this  success,  they  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition  for  three- 
and-thirty  years,  but  then  the  scene  changed  and  reduced  them  almost  to 
the  lowest  ebb  of  fortune.  Xerxes,  in  revenge  of  his  predecessor’s  de¬ 
feat,  invaded  their  territories  with  an  army  (as  some  say)  of  seventeen 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  forced  them  to  quit  their  city,  and  leave  it  a 
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prey  to  the  insulting  barbarians,  who  took  it  without  any  considerable  re¬ 
sistance,  and  laid  it  in  ashes  ;  and  in  the  year  following,  his  lieutenant 
Mardonius,  in  imitation  of  his  master’s  example,  burned  it  a  second  time. 
But  these  storms  were  soon  blown  over,  by  the  wisdom  and  courage  of 
Themistocles  and  Aristides,  who  totally  defeated  the  Persian  fleet  at  Sa- 
lamis,  and  seconded  that  victory  by  another  of  no  less  importance  over 
Mardonius  at  Platsea,  whereby  the  barbarians  were  quite  driven  out  of 
Greece,  and  Athens  restored  to  her  ancient  government,  arising  out  of 
her  ruins  more  bright  and  glorious  than  ever  she  had  been  before. 

But  the  state  suffered  some  alterations  ;  for,  first,  Aristides,  a  person 
(as  Plutarch  assures  us)  of  a  mean  extraction,  and  meaner  fortune,  be¬ 
ing,  in  consideration  of  his  eminent  virtues,  and  signal  services  to  the 
commonwealth,  preferred  to  the  dignity  of  an  archon,  repealed  Solon’s 
laws,  by  which  the  ©u>«5,  or  lowest  order  of  people,  were  made  incapa¬ 
ble  of  bearing  any  office  in  the  government.  And  after  him,  Pericles, 
having  lessened  the  power  of  the  areopagites,  brought  in  a  confused  och¬ 
locracy,  whereby  the  populace  and  basest  of  the  rabble  obtained  as 
great  a  share  in  the  government  as  persons  of  the  highest  birth  and  qua¬ 
lity. 

Notwithstanding  these  alterations  at  home,  all  things  were  carried  on 
with  great  success  abroad.  The  Athenians,  by  the  help  of  their  fleet,  on 
which  they  laid  out  their  whole  strength,  when  Xerxes  forced  them  to 
quit  their  city,  became  sole  lords  of  the  sea,  and  made  themselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  iEgean  islands  ;  and  having  either  forced 
the  rest  of  the  Grecians  into  subjection,  or  awed  them  into  a  confedera¬ 
cy,  went  on  conquerors-to  the  borders  of  Bgypt,  and  had  (as  Aristo¬ 
phanes  reports)  a  thousand  cities  under  their  dominions. 

But  afterwaids,  things  succeeding  ill  in  Sicily,  under  the  command  of 
Nicias,  and  some  other  troubles  arising  in  the  commonwealth,  the  princi¬ 
pal  men  of  Athens,  being  wearied  with  the  people’s  insolency,  took  this 
opportunity  to  change  the  form  of  government,  and  bring  the  sovereignty 
into  the  hands  of  a  few.  To  which  purpose,  Gonspiring  with  the  cap¬ 
tains  that  were  abroad,  they  caused  them  to  set  up  an  aristocracy  in  the 
towns  of  their  confederates  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  some  that  were  most 
likely  to  oppose  this  innovation,  being  slain  at  Athens,  the  commonalty 
were  so  dismayed,  that  none  durst  open  his  mouth  against  the  conspira¬ 
tors,  whose  number  they  knew  not  ;  but  every  man  was  afraid  of  his 
neighbour,  lest  he  should  have  a  hand  in  the  plot.  In  this  general  con¬ 
sternation,  the  government  of  Athens  was  usurped  by  four  hundred,  who, 
preserving  in  show  the  ancient  form  of  proceeding,  caused  all  matters  to 
be  propounded  to  the  people,  and  concluded  upon  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  voices  ;  but  the  things  propounded  were  only  such  as  had  been  first 
agreed  upon  among  themselves  ;  neither  had  the  commonalty  any  other 
liberty  than  only  that  of  approving  and  giving  consent ;  for  whosoever 
presumed  to  take  upon  him  any  farther,  was  quickly  despatched  out  of 
the  way,  and  no  enquiry  made  after  the  murderers.  By  these  means 
many  decrees  were  made  all  tending  to  the  establishment  of  this  new  au¬ 
thority,  which,  nevertheless,  endured  not  long  :  for  the  fleet  and  army, 
which  were  then  at  the  isle  of  'amos,  altogether  detesting  these  tyranni¬ 
cal  proceedings  of  the  four  hundred  usurpers,  recalled  Alcibiades  from 
his  banishment;  and,  partly  out  of  fear  of  him,  partly  because  they 
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found  the  citizens  incensed  against  them,  the  tyrants  voluntarily  resigned 
their  authority,  and  went  into  banishment. 

Yet  was  not  this  alteration  of  government  a  full  restitution  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  command  to  the  people,  or  whole  body  of  the  city,  but  only  to  five 
thousand,  whom  the  four  hundred  (when  their  authority  began)  had  pre¬ 
tended  to  take  to  them  as  assistants  in  the  government ;  herein  seeming  to 
do  little  or  no  wrong  to  the  commonalty,  who  seldom  assembled  in  a 
greater  number  ;  and  therefore  no  decrees  were  passed  in  the  name  of 
the  four  hundred,  but  all  was  3aid  to  be  done  by  the  five  thousand  ;  and 
the  usurpers  were  called  (says  Plato)  (1 )  nettccxitf^tXiai,  rerguxoo'ioi  5e  «Wg, 
five  thousand,  though  they  did  not  exceed  four  hundred.  But  now, 
when  the  power  was  come  indeed  into  the  hands  of  so  many,  it  was  soon 
agreed  that  Alcibiades  and  his  friends  should  be  recalled  from  exile  by 
the  citizens,  as  they  had  before  been  by  the  soldiers  ;  and  that  the  army 
at  Samos  should  be  requested  to  undertake  the  government,  which  was 
forthwith  reformed  according  to  the  soldiers’  desire. 

This  establishment  of  affairs  at  home  was  immediately  seconded  with 
good  success  from  abroad  ;  for,  by  the  help  of  Alcibiades,  they  in  a  short 
time  obtained  several  very  important  victories  ;  but  the  giddy  multitude 
being  soon  after  incensed  against  him,  he  was  banished  a  second  time  (2). 
His  absence  had  always  before  been  fatal  to  the  Athenians,  but  never  so 
much  so  as  at  this  time  ;  for  their  navy  at  yEgos  Potamos,  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  commanders,  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Lysan- 
der,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  who  took  and  sunk  almost  the  whole 
fleet  ;  so  that  of  two  or  three  hundred  sail  of  ships,  there  escaped  not 
above  eight. 

After  this  victory,  Lysander  joining  his  own  forces  with  those  of  Agis 
and  Pausanias,  kings  of  Sparta,  marched  directly  to  Athens,  which  was 
surrendered  to  them  upon  terms,  whereby  the  Athenians  obliged  them¬ 
selves  to  pull  down  the  long  walls,  by  which  the  city  was  joined  to  the 
Piraius  or  haven,  and  deliver  up  all  their  naval  forces,  only  ten,  or,  as 
some  say,  twelve  ships  excepted.  Nay,  there  was  a  consultation  held, 
whether  the  city  should  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  land  about  it  laid 
waste  ;  and  Agis  had  carried  it  in  the  affirmative,  had  not  Lysander  op¬ 
posed  him,  urging,  that  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece  ought  not  to  be  pluck¬ 
ed  out.  However,  he  forced  them  to  alter  their  form  of  government,  and 
change  their  democracy  into  an  oligarchy  ;  a  state  ever  affected  by  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

In  compliance,  therefore,  with  the  commands  of  their  conquerors,  the 
people  of  Athens  chose  thirty  governors,  commonly  called  thirty  tyrants , 
the  names  of  which  you  may  see  in  Xenophon.  These  were  chosen 
with  a  design  to  compile  a  body  of  their  laws,  and  make  a  collection  of 
such  ancient  statues  as  were  fittest  to  be  put  in  practice  in  that  juncture  of 
affairs,  which  were  called  k<*ivo«  vajuim,  or  new  laws.  And  to  this  charge 
was  annexed  the  supreme  authority  ;  and  the  whole  government  of  the 
city  intrusted  in  their  bands-  At  first  they  seemed  to  proceed  with 
some  show  of  justice  ;  and  apprehending  such  troublesome  fellows  as 
were  odious  to  the  city,  but  could  not  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  laws,  con¬ 
demned  them  to  death.  But  having  afterwards  obtained  a  guard  from  the 
Spartans,  to  secure  the  city,  as  was  pretended,  to  their  obedience,  they 

'!)  Alcibiade  (2)  Died.  Sic.  lib.  xii,  Xenopb.  Hist,  Grrcc.  lib.  ii.  Justin,  lib.  r. 
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soon  discovered  what  they  had  been  aiming  at  ;  for  they  sought  no  more 
after  base  and  detested  persons,  but  invaded  the  leading  and  principal 
men  of  the  city,  sending  armed  men  from  house  to  house,  to  dispatch 
such  as  were  like  to  make  any  head  against  their  government.  And  to 
add  the  greater  strength  to  their  party,  and  colour  to  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  they  selected  three  thousand  of  such  citizens  as  they  thought  fittest 
for  their  purpose,  and  gave  them  some  part  of  the  public  authority,  dis¬ 
arming  all  the  rest.  Being  confirmed  with  this  accession  of  strength,  they 
proceeded  in  their  bloody  designs  wtth  more  heat  and  vigour  than  before, 
putting  to  death  all  that  were  possessed  of  estates,  without  any  form  of 
justice,  or  so  much  as  any  the  least  pique  or  grudge  against  them,  only 
that  their  riches  might  fall  into  their  hands  Nay,  so  far  were  they 
transported  with  cruelty  and  covetousness,  that  they  agreed  that  every 
one  of  them  should  name  his  man,  upon  whose  goods  he  should  seize,  by 
putting  the  owner  to  death  ;  and  when  Theramenes,  one  of  their  own 
number,  professed  his  detestation  of  so  horrid  a  design,  they  condemned 
him  forthwith,  and  compelled  him  to  drink  poison.  This  Theramenes 
was  at  the  first  a  mighty  stickler  for  the  tyrants’  authority  ;  but  when 
they  began  to  abuse  it,  by  defending  such  outrageous  practices,  no  man 
more  violently  opposed  it  than  he  ;  and  this  got  him  the  nick-name  of 
Kotle^vos,  or  Jack  of  both  sides,  «  ydf>  xodogiof  dgnorriiv  fiev  <roTg  ffer'iv  dfi<p ove- 
geis  J'oxe 7,  from  cothurnus,  which  was  a  kind  of  shoe  that  fitted  both  feet. 

At  length  the  Athenians,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  that  had  fled  to 
Thebes,  going  voluntarily  into  banishment  to  secure  themselves  from  the 
tyrants,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  them,  and,  under  the  conduct 
of  Thrasybulus,  seized  upon  Pbyle,  a  strong  castle  in  the  territory  of 
Athens  ;  and  increasing  their  strength  and  numbers  by  little  and  little,  so 
far  prevailed  against  them,  that  they  were  forced  to  retire  to  Sparta,  and 
then  all  their  laws  were  repealed,  and  the  upstart  form  of  government 
utterly  dissolved.  And  thus  the  Athenians  regained  their  liberty,  and 
were  re-established  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  lands  and  for¬ 
tunes,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  94th  Olympiad  And  to  prevent  all  fu¬ 
ture  jealousies  and  quarrels  amongst  themselves,  they  proclaimed  an  ’Ap.- 
virjs-i'a,  or  act  of  oblivion,  whereby  all  that  had  been  concerned  in  the 
outrages  and  barbarities  committed  during  the  soverignty  of  the  tyrants, 
were  admitted  to  pardon. 

Thrasybulus  having  thus  freed  his  country  from  the  heavy  yoke  of 
the  Lacedasmonians,  Conon  established  it  in  all  its  ancient  privileges  and 
immunities,  by  another  signal  victory  at  Cnidus,  wherein  he  gave  a  total 
defeat  to  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet.  And  having  by  this  means  regained 
the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  they  began  again  to  take  courage,  and  aimed 
now  at  nothing  less  than  the  restoration  of  Athens  to  her  ancient  glory  : 
and  fortune  was  not  wanting  in  some  measure  to  further  their  great  de¬ 
sign  ;  for  they  not  only  reduced  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  Byzantium,  Chalce- 
don,  and  other  places  thereabouts  to  their  former  obedience,  but  raised 
Athens  once  more  to  be  the  most  potent,  and  the  principal  city  in  all 
Greece. 

In  this  state  she  continued  for  some  years,  till  the  Thebans,  who  had 
been  raised  from  one  of  the  most  inconsiderable  states  in  Greece,  to 
great  power,  by  the  wise  conduct  and  great  courage  of  Epaminondas, 
put  a  stop  to  her  grandeur,  and  disputed  the  sovereignty  with  her.  But 
this  contest  was  soon  decided  by  the  hasty  death  of  Epaminondas,  at  the 
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famous  battle  of  Mantinen,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Theban  greatness  ; 
which,  as  it  was  raised  and  maintained,  so  it  likewise  perished  with  that 
great  man.  So  great  alterations  are  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  one  man 
able  to  effect  in  the  affairs  of  whole  kingdoms. 

The  death  of  Epaminondas  proved  no  less  fatal  to  the  Athenians  than 
the  Thebans  ;  for  now  there  being  none  whose  virtues  they  could  emu¬ 
late,  or  whose  power  they  could  fear,  they  lorded  it  without  rival ;  and 
being  glutted  with  too  much  prosperity,  gare  themselves  over  to  idleness 
and  luxury.  They  slighted  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors  ;  their  hard  and 
thrifty  way  of  living  they  laughed  at ;  the  public  revenues,  which  used 
to  be  employed  in  paying  the  fleets  and  armies,  they  expended  upon 
games  and  sports,  and  lavishly  squandered  them  in  sumptuous  prepara¬ 
tions  for  festivals  ;  they  took  greater  pleasure  in  going  to  the  theatre,  and 
hearing  the  insipid  jests  of  the  comedian,  than  in  manly  exercises  and 
feats  of  war  ;  preferred  a  mimic,  or  a  stage-player,  before  the  most  va¬ 
liant  and  experienced  captain  :  nay,  they  were  so  besotted  with  their 
pleasures,  that  they  made  it  capital  for  any  man  to  propose  the  re-esta¬ 
blishing  their  army,  or  converting  the  public  revenues  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  it,  as  Libanius  observes  (l). 

This  degenerate  disposition  of  theirs,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  who 
were  also  drowned  in  the  same  security,  gave  opportunity  and  leisure  to 
Philip,  who  had  been  educated  under  the  discipline  of  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas,  to  raise  the  Macedonians  from  a  mean  and  obscure  condition 
to  the  empire  of  all  Greece  and  Asia  ;  as  Justin  hath  observed  (2).  And 
this  design  was  projected  and  begun  by  Philip,  but  achieved  and  perfect¬ 
ed  by  his  son,  Alexander  the  Great, 


CHAP.  V 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  ATHENS,  FROM  PHILIT  OF  MACEDON  TO  ITS  DELIVERY  BY 

THE  ROMANS. 

The  Athenians,  and  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  made  resistance  against 
the  victorious  arms  of  Philip,  but  were  overthrown  in  a  pitched  battle 
at  Chaeronea,  in  the  third  year  of  the  1 10th  Olympiad.  This  defeat  put 
an  end  to  the  Grecian  glory,  and  in  a  great  measure  to  their  liberty, 
which,  for  so  many  ages,  and  against  the  most  puissant  monarchs,  they 
had  preserved  entire  till  that  time,  but  were  never  again  able  to  recover 
it.  However,  Philip,  to  the  end  he  might  be  declared  captain-genera! 
of  Greece  against  the  Persians,  without  any  further  trouble,  and  strengthen 
his  army  by  the  accession  of  their  forces,  was  content  to  forbear  any 
farther  attempt  upon  the  Athenians,  and  to  permit  them  to  enjoy  a  show 
of  liberty. 

No  sooner  was  Philip  dead,  than  they  revolted,  and  endeavoured  to 
free  themselves  from  the  Macedonian  yoke  ;  but  were  easily  brought 
into  subjection  by  Alexander,  and  as  easily  obtained  pardon  of  him,  be- 
mgthen  very  eager  of  invading  Persia,  and  unwilling  to  be  diverted,  by 
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taking  revenge  upon  those  petty  states,  from  a  more  noble  and  glorious 
enterprize.  And  during  his  life  they  continued  quiet,  not  daring  to  move 
so  much  as  their  tongues  against  him.  Only  towards  the  latter  end  of 
his  reign,  when  be  was  busied  in  the  wars  with  remote  countries,  and 
not  at  leisure  to  take  notice  of  every  little  opposition,  they  refused  to 
entertain  the  banished  persons,  whom  Alexander  had  commanded  should 
be  restored  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece.  However,  they  durst  not  break 
out  into  open  rebellion  ;  but  gave  secret  orders  to  Leosthenes,  one  of  their 
captains,  to  levy  an  army  in  his  own  name,  and  be  ready  when  they  should 
have  occasion  for  him  :  Leosthenes  obeyed  their  commands,  and  as  soon 
as  certain  news  was  brought,  that  Alexander  was  dead  in  Persia,  being 
joined  by  some  others  of  the  Grecian  states,  proclaimed  open  war  against 
the  Macedonians,  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  Greece.  But  being  in  the 
end  totally  defeated  by  Antipater,  they  were  forced  to  entertain  a  garrison 
in  Munychia,  and  submit  to  what  condition  the  conqueror  pleased  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  them  He  therefore  changed  their  form  of  government,  and 
instituted  an  oligarchy,  depriving  all  those  that  were  not  worth  two  thou¬ 
sand  drachms  of  the  right  of  suffrage  ;  and  the  better  to  keep  them 
quiet,  all  mutinous  and  disaffected  persons  he  transplanted  into  Thrace. 
And  by  this  means  the  supreme  power  came  into  the  hands  of  about 
nine  thousand. 

About  four  years  after,  Antipater  died,  and  the  city  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Cassander,  who  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  From  him 
they  made  many  attempts  to  free  themselves,  and  regain  their  beloved 
democracy,  but  were  in  the  end  forced  to  submit  themselves,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  1 1 5th  Olympiad,  and  accept  of  a  garrison  like  to  that  which 
Antipater  had  imposed  upon  them,  to  live  under  the  same  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  obey  any  person  that  the  conqueror  should  nominate  to 
the  supreme  power  in  it.  The  man  appointed  to  be  their  governor  was 
Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  who,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  ( 1)  reports,  was  of 
the  family  of  Conon,  and  studied  philosophy  under  Theophrastus.  He 
used  them  with  all  possible  kindness  and  moderation,  enlarged  their  re¬ 
venues,  beautified  their  city  with  magnificent  structures,  and  restored  it 
almost  to  its  former  lustre  ;  and  they  in  requital  of  these  favours,  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  all  the  honours  which  in  so  poor  a  condition  they  were 
able  to  give,  erecting  to  him  three  hundred  statues,  according  to  the 
number  of  days  in  the  Attic  year,  most  of  which  were  on  horseback  (2). 
But  all  this  was  the  effect  of  fla'tery  and  dissimulation,  rather  than  any 
real  respect  to  him  ;  all  his  moderation,  all  the  benefits  he  had  conferred 
on  them  could  not  beget  in  them  any  sincere  affection  for  him  ;  they  still 
hated  him,  though  they  had  no  other  reason  for  it  than  that  he  was  set 
over  them  by  Cassander  ;  and  though  their  power  was  gone,  yet  their 
spirits  were  still  too  high  to  brook  any  thing  that  savoured  of  tyranny. 
And  this  in  a  few  years  was  made  manifest ;  for  when  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  took  up  arms,  as  was  pretended,  in  defence 
of  the  liberty  of  Greece,  they  received  him  with  loud  acclamations,  and 
all  possible  expressions  of  joy  ;  compelled  the  Phalerean  to  secure  him¬ 
self  by  flight,  in  his  absence  condemned  him  to  die,  and  lay  in  wait  to 
apprehend  him,  and  bring  him  to  execution  ;  and  when  they  could  not 
compass  his  person,  vented  their  rage  and  malice  upon  his  statues,  which 
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they  pulled  down  with  the  greatest  detestation  and  abhorrence,  breaking 
some  to  pieces,  selling  others,  and  drowning  others  ;  so  that  of  three 
hundred  there  was  none  left  remaining,  except  only  one  in  the  citadel, 
as  the  fore-mentioned  author  had  reported. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  having  gotten  possession  of  the  city,  restored 
to  the  Athenians  their  popular  government,  bestowed  upon  them  fifteen 
thousand  measures  of  wheat,  and  such  a  quantity  of  timber  as  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  build  an  hundred  galleys  for  the  defence  of  their  city,  and 
left  them  in  full  possession  of  their  liberty,  without  any  garrison  to  keep 
them  in  obedience.  And  so  transported  were  the  Athenians  with  this 
deliverance,  that  by  a  wild  and  extravagant  gratitude,  they  bestow  ed  upon 
Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  not  only  the  title  of  kings,  though  that  was  a 
name  they  had  hitherto  declined,  but  called  them  their  tutelar  deities  and 
deliverers  ;  they  instituted  priests  to  them  ;  enacted  a  law,  that  the  am¬ 
bassadors  whom  they  should  send  to  them,  should  have  the  same  style 
and  character  with  those  who  were  accustomed  to  be  sent  to  Delphi,  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  or  to  Ellis  to  the  Olympian  Ju¬ 
piter,  to  perform  the  Grecian  solemnities,  and  make  oblations  for  the 
safety  and  preservation  of  their  city,  whom  they  called  ©eagoi.  They 
appointed  lodgings  for  Demetrius  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  consecrat¬ 
ed  an  altar  where  he  first  alighted  from  his  chariot,  calling  it  the  altar  of 
Demetrius  the  Alighter,  and  added  infinite  other  instances  of  the  most 
gross  and  sordid  flattery,  of  which  Plutarch  (1)  and  others  give  us  a 
large  account  ;  for  (says  a  learned  modern  author)  the  Athenians  having 
forgotten  how  to  employ  their  hands,  made  up  that  defect  with  their 
tongues  ;  converting  to  base  flattery  that  eloquence  which  the  virtues  of 
their  ancestors  had  suited  to  more  manly  arguments. 

But  afterwards,  when  Demetrius’s  fortune  began  to  decline,  he  was  no 
longer  their  god,  or  their  deliverer,  but  in  requital  of  all  his  former  kind¬ 
nesses,  they  basely  deserted  him,  denied  him  entrance  into  their  city, 
and,  by  a  popular  edict,  made  it  death  for  any  person  so  much  as  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  treaty  or  accommodation  with  him.  Then  the  city  being  embroil¬ 
ed  in  civil  dissensions,  one  Lachares  seized  the  government,  but  upon  the 
approach  of  Demetrius,  was  forced  to  quit  his  new  usurped  authority, 
and  preserve  himself  by  a  timely  flight. 

Thus  they  were  a  second  time  in  the  possession  of  Demetrius,  who, 
notwithstanding  their  former  shameful  ingratitude,  received  them  again 
into  favour,  bestowed  upon  them  an  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  to  ingratiate  himself  the  more  with  them,  advanced  such  persons  to 
public  offices  as  he  knew  to  be  most  acceptable  to  the  people.  This  un¬ 
expected  generosity  transported  them  so  far  beyond  themselves,  that  at 
the  motion  of  Dromoclides  an  orator,  it  was  decreed  by  the  unanimous 
suffrage  of  the  people,  that  the  haven  of  Piraeus,  and  the  castle  of  Muny- 
chia,  should  be  put  into  the  bands  of  Demetrius,  to  dispose  of  them  as 
he  pleased.  And  he  having  learned  by  their  former  inconstancy,  not  to 
repose  too  much  trust  in  such  humble  servants,  put  strong  garrisons  into 
those  two  places,  and  by  his  own  authority  placed  a  third  in  the  Muse¬ 
um,  to  the  end  (says  Plutarch)  that  those  people  who  had  showed  so 
much  levity  in  their  dispositions  might  be  kept  in  subjection,  and  not  by 
their  future  perfidies  be  able  to  divert  him  from  the  prosecution  of  other 
enterprises. 
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But  all  this  care  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  a  people,  Testless  and  ltnpa 
tient  of  any  thing  that  savoured  of  servitude,  in  obedience  ;  for  Deme¬ 
trius's  power  being  again  diminished  by  divers  bad  successes,  they  made 
another  revolt,  expelled  his  garrison  and  proclaimed  liberty  to  all  Athe¬ 
nians  ;  and  to  do  him  the  greater  disgrace,  they  displaced  Diphilius,  who 
was  that  year  the  priest  of  two  tutelar  deities,  that  is,  Antigonus  and  Deme¬ 
trius,  and  by  an  edict  of  the  people  restored  tWe  priesthood  to  its  ancient 
form.  Again,  Demetrius  having  recovered  himself  a  little,  and  being 
justly  enraged  against  them  for  their  repeated  perfidies,  laid  close  siege 
to  the  city,  but  by  the  persuasion  of  Craterus.  the  philosopher,  was 
wrought  upon  to  quit  it,  and  leave  them  once  more  in  possession  of  their 
freedom. 

Some  time  after  this,  Demetrius  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Antigonus 
Gonatus,  who  again  recovered  Athens,  put  a  garrison  into  it,  and  left  it  in 
the  hands  of  his  successor  :  but  upon  the  death  of  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Gonatus,  the  Athenians  made  another  attempt  to  regain  their  liberty,  and 
called  in  Aratus  to  their  assistance,  who,  though  he  had  been  signally  af¬ 
fronted  by  them,  and  lain  a  long  time  bed-rid  of  an  infirmity,  yet  rather 
than  fail  the  city  in  a  time  of  need,  was  carried  thither  in  a  litter,  and 
prevailed  with  Diogenes  the  governor,  to  deliver  up  the  Piraeus,  Mu- 
nychia,  Salamis,  and  Sumum,  to  the  Athenians,  in  consideration  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  talents,  whereof  Aratus  himself  gave  twenty  to  the  city. 
Of  all  these  changes  and  successes  we  have  a  large  account  in  Pausanias, 
Plutarch,  and  Diodorus. 

Not  long  after  this  re-establishment,  they  quarrelled  with  Philip,  king 
of  Macedon,  who  reduced  them  to  great  extremities,  laid  waste  their 
country,  pulled  down  all  the  temples  in  the  villages  around  Athens,  des¬ 
troyed  all  their  stately  edifices,  and  caused  his  soldiers  to  break  in  pieces 
the  very  stones,  that  they  might  not  be  serviceable  in  the  reparation  of 
them  ;  all  which  losses,  with  a  great  many  aggravations,  are  elegantly 
set  forth  in  an  oration  of  the  Athenian  ambassadors  to  the  iEtolians,  in 
Livy  (1).  But  the  Romans  coming  to  their  assistance,  Philip  was  forced 
to  forsake  his  enterprise,  and,  being  afterwards  entirely  defeated,  left  the 
Grecians  in  a  full  possession  of  their  liberty,  which,  at  least  some  show 
of  it,  they  enjoyed  many  years,  under  the  Roman  protection. 


CHAP  VI. 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  ATHENS,  FROM  ITS  CONFEDERACY  WITH  ROME  TO  CON¬ 
STANTINE  THE  GREAT. 

The  Grecians,  and  others  that  put  themselves  under  the  Roman  pro¬ 
tection,  though  they  gilded  their  condition  with  the  specious  name  of  li¬ 
berty,  yet  were  no  farther  free  than  it  pleased  those  in  whose  power  they 
were.  They  were  governed  indeed  by  their  own  laws,  and  had  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  electing  their  own  magistrates  ;  yet  their  laws  were  of  small 
fijrce,  if  thev  seemed  any  way  to  oppose  the  Roman  interest  and  good 
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pleasure  ;  and  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  and  ordering  public  affairs, 
though  every  man  might  give  his  voice  which  way  he  pleased,  yet  if  he 
thwarted  the  Roman  designs,  or  was  cold  in  his  affection  to  them,  or 
(which  was  all  one;  but  warm  in  the  defence  of  the  liberties  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  his  country,  he  was  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye,  as  a  favour¬ 
er  of  rebellion,  and  an  enemy  to  the  Romans. 

And,  for  no  other  reason,  a  thousand  of  the  most  eminent  Achaeans, 
without  any  charge,  or  so  much  as  suspicion  of  treachery,  were  sent  pri¬ 
soners  to  Rome  ;  where,  notwithstanding  all  the  testimonies  of  their  in¬ 
nocence,  and  the  solicitations  of  their  country ,  which  never  ceased  to 
importune  the  senate  for  then  liberty,  they  endured  an  imprisonment  of 
seventeen  years  ;  which  being  expired,  to  the  number  of  thirty  of  them 
were  released,  amongst  whom  was  Polybius,  from  whose  impartial  histo¬ 
ry  we  have  an  account  of  all  these  proceedings,  which  their  own  his¬ 
torians  endeavour  to  p  filiate,  though  they  cannot  deny  them;  all  the 
rest  either  died  in  prison,  or,  upon  attempting  to  make  their  escape,  suf¬ 
fered  as  malefactors. 

And  by  these  and  such  like  means,  whilst  some  sought  by  flattery  and 
compliance  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  favour  of  the  Romans,  others 
out  of  fear  and  cowardice  resolved  to  swim  with  the  stream,  and  those 
few  that  had  courage  and  resolution  to  appear  for  their  country,  were 
lihle  regarded.  Every  thing  was  carried  on  according  to  the  desire  of 
the  Romans  ;  and  if  any  thing  happened  contrary  to  it,  their  agents  pre¬ 
sently  made  an  appeal  to  the  senate,  which  reserved  to  themselves  a 
power  of  receiving  such  like  complaiuts,  and  determining  as  they  thought 
convenient ;  and  they  that  would  not  submit  to  this  decision  were  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  as  enemies,  and  forced  by  power  of  arms-  into  obedience. 
No  war  was  to  be  begun,  no  peace  to  be  concluded,  nor  scarce  their 
own  country  to  be  defended,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  se¬ 
nate  :  they  were  obliged  to  pay  what  taxes  the  senate  thought  fit  to  im¬ 
pose  upou  them  ;  nay,  the  Roman  officers  sometimes  took  the  liberty  of 
raising  contributions  of  their  own  accord.  And  though  in  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  war,  upon  several  just  complaints  made  against  them,  the  senate  was 
forced  to  put  forth  a  decree,  that  no  Grecian  should  be  obliged  to  pay  any 
contribution  besides  such  as  was  levied  by  their  order  ;  yet  if  any  man 
refused  to  answer  the  demands  of  any  Roman  officer,  he  was  looked  upon 
as  an  encourager  of  sedition,  and  in  the  end  fared  little  better  than  those 
that  broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 

In  this  state  stood  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  under  the  Roman  go¬ 
vernment  :  and,  whether  in  consideration  of  the  easiness  of  this  yoke,  if 
compared  with  that  which  the  Macedonians  imposed  upon  them,  or 
through  meanness  of  spirit,  contracted  by  being  long  accustomed  to  mis¬ 
fortunes,  or  for  want  of  power  to  assert  their  liberty,  or  for  all  these 
reasons,  they  patiently  submitted  themselves,  seeming  well  satisfied  with 
the  enjoyment  of  this  slavish  freedom,  which  in  a  few  ages  before  they 
would  have  rejected  with  the  greatest  indiguation,  and  endeavoured  to 
deliver  themselves  from  it,  though  their  lives  and  the  remainder  of  their 
fortunes  should  have  been  hazarded  in  the  enterprise. 

And  from  this  time  to  the  war  with  Mithridates  they  continued  with¬ 
out  any  remarkable  alterations  ;  but  either  by  the  persuasions  of  Aris- 
ton  the  philosopher,  or  out  of  fear  of  Mithridates’s  army,  they  had  the 
bad  fortune  to  take  his  part,  and  receive  Archestralus,  one  of  his  lieute- 
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nants,  within  their  walls  ;  at  which  Sylla  being  enraged,  laid  siege  to  the 
city,  took  it,  and  committed  so  merciless  a  slaughter,  that  the  very  chan¬ 
nels  in  the  streets  flowed  with  blood.  At  this  time  the  Pira;eus  and  Mu- 
nychia  were  burned  to  the  ground,  their  walls  demolished,  their  ancient 
monuments  destroyed,  and  the  whole  city  so  defaced,  that  it  was  never 
able  to  recover  its  former  beauty  till  the  time  of  Adrian  (1). 

This  storm  being  blown  over,  they  lived  in  peace  till  the  time  of  the 
civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in  which  they  sided  with  Pompey, 
and  were  very  closely  besieged  by  0.  Fusius  Calenus,  Caesar’s  lieuteuant, 
who  spoiled  and  destroyed  all  the  adjacent  country,  and  seized  upon  the 
Piraeeus,  being  at  that  time  unfortified,  and  a  place  of  little  strength.  But 
news  being  brought  that  Pompey  was  totally  routed,  they  yielded  ihem- 
selves  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  who,  according  to  his  wonted 
generosity,  received  them  into  favour  ;  and  this  he  did  out  of  respect  to 
the  glory  and  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  giving  out  that  he  pardoned  the 
living  for  the  sake  of  the  dead,  as  Dion  Cassius  reports(2). 

But  it  seems  they  still  retained  some  sparks,  at  least,  of  their  old  love 
for  popular  government  ;  for  when  Caesar  was  dead,  they  joined  them¬ 
selves  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  his  murderers  ;  and  besides  other  honours 
done  to  them,  placed  their  statues  next  to  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton,  two  famous  patriots,  that  defended  the  liberty  of  their  country 
against  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus’s  sons. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  being  defeated,  they  went  over  to  Antony,  who  be¬ 
haved  himself  very  obligingly  towards  them  and  the  rest  of  the  Grecians, 
being  fond,  saith  Plutarch(3)  of  being  styled  a  lover  of  Greece,  but  above 
all  in  being  called  a  lover  of  Athens,  to  which  city  he  made  considerable 
presents  ;  and,  as  others  tell  us,  gave  the  Athenians  the  dominion  of  the 
islands  of  Tenus,  iEgina,  Icus,  Cea,  bciathes,  and  Peparethus. 

Augustus  having  overcome  Antony,  handled  them  a  little  more  severe¬ 
ly,  for  their  ingratitude  to  his  father  ;  and  besides  some  other  privileges, 
as  that  of  selling  the  freedom  of  the  city,  took  from  them  the  isle  of  i£gi- 
na(4).  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign  they  began  to  revolt,  but 
were  easily  reduced  to  their  former  obedience  ;  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  cruelties,  ravages,  and  other  misfortunes  they  had  suffered,  Strabo, 
who  flourished  in  the  reigD  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  tells  us  they  enjoyed  many 
privileges,  retained  their  ancient  form  of  government,  and  lived  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  condition  in  his  days  (5).  And  Germanicus,  the  adopted  son  of 
Tiberius,  making  a  journey  that  way,  honoured  them  with  the  privilege  of 
having  a  lictor,  who  was  an  officer  that  attended  upon  the  chief  magis¬ 
trates  at  Rome,  and  was  accounted  a  mark  of  sovereign  power. 

In  this  condition  they  remained,  with  little  alteration,  till  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  who  reduced  Attica  and  all  Achaia  to  be  a  Roman  province,  ex¬ 
acting  tribute  of  them,  and  compelling  them  to  be  governed  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  laws. 

Under  Nerva,  some  shadow,  at  least,  of  liberty  was  restored  them  ;  but 
they  were  still  under  the  government  of  a  proconsul,  and  received  most 
of  their  laws  from  the  emperor,  who  also  nominated  the  professors  in 
their  public  schools,  and  appointed  them  archons  :  and  hence  it  came  to 
pass,  that  Adrian,  before  his  advancement  to  the  empire,  was  invested  in 
that  office.  In  the  same  state  they  continued  in  Trajan’s  time,  as  appears 

(1)  Plutarch.  Syl!.  Strabo.  L  ix.  Lucius  Florus,  1.  iii.  c.  6.  Appianus  in  Mithri'l 

r2)  Lib.  xlii.  (3)  Antonio.  (4)  Dion  Cassius.  (5)  Gcogr.  lib  is 
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from  an  epistle  of  PliDy  to  Maximus,  who  was  sent  to  govern  Achaia, 
wherein  he  advised  him  to  use  his  power  with  moderation,  and  tells  him 
in  particular  of  the  Athenians,  that  it  would  be  a  barbarous  piece  of  inhu¬ 
manity  to  deprive  them  of  that  shadow  and  name  of  liberty  which  was  all 
that  remained  to  them(l). 

But  notwithstanding  the  peace  and  privileges  they  enjoyed  under  these 
and  other  emperors  of  Rome,  they  were  never  able  to  repair  those  vast 
losses  they  had  suffered  under  Sy  11a,  till  the  reign  of  Adrian,  who,  in  the 
time  of  his  being  archon,  took  a  particular  affection  to  this  city  ;  and 
when  he  was  promoted  to  be  emperor,  granted  them  very  large  privileges, 
gave  them  just  and  moderate  laws,  bestowed  on  them  a  large  donation  of 
money,  and  annual  provisions  of  corn,  and  the  whole  island  of  Cephale- 
nia  ;  repaired  their  old  decayed  castles,  and  restored  them  to  their  an¬ 
cient  splendour,  and  added  one  whole  region  of  new  buildings  at  his  own 
charge,  which  he  called  Adrianopolis,  and  New  Athens,  as  appears  as 
well  from  other  records,  as  also  from  an  inscription  upon  an  aqueduct, 
begun  by  this  emperor,  and  finished  by  his  sucessor  Antonius. 

IMP.  CjESAR.  T.  JEL1US.  HADR1ANUS.  ANTONINUS. 

AUG.  PIUS.  COS,  III.  TRIB.  POT.  II.  P.  P. 

AQU.EDUCTUM.  in.  novis.  athenis.  coeptum.  a.  divo. 

ADRIANO.  PATRE.  SUO.  CONSUMMAVIT.  DED1CAVITQUE(2). 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  Antoninus  had  finished  the  aqueduct  in 
New  Athens,  that  had  been  begun  by  his  father  and  predecessor  Hadrian. 
And  from  another  of  Gruter’s  inscriptions,  it  appears  that  they  acknow¬ 
ledged  him  to  be  the  second  founder  of  their  city. 

'AIA’  EI2’  A0HNAI  ©H2EH2  ‘H  IIPIN  EIOAI2 
*AIA’ EI2’  A  APIAN  OT  K'  OTXI  0H2EI12  HOAI2(3). 

The  substance  of  which  is,  that  Athens  was  formerly  the  city  of  These¬ 
us,  but  New  Athens  belongs  to  Adrian.  Many  other  privileges  this  em¬ 
peror  granted  them,  which  were  continued  and  enlarged  by  his  succes¬ 
sors  M.  Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Antoninus  the  philosopher,  the  latter  of 
which  allowed  them  stipends  for  the  maintenance  of  public  professors  in 
arts  and  sciences,  and  was  himself  initiated  amongst  them. 

But  Severus,  having  received  some  affront  from  them  when  he  was  a 
private  person,  and  studied  in  Athens,  was  resolved  to  pay  them  home  as 
soon  as  he  was  emperor  ;  and  for  no  other  reason,  as  it  is  thought,  de¬ 
prived  them  of  a  great  part  of  their  privileges(4). 

Valerian  was  more  favourable  to  them,  and  permitted  them  to  rebuild 
their  city  walls,  which  had  lain  in  rubbish  between  three  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  years,  from  the  time  that  Sylla  dismantled  them(5). 

But  these  fortifications  could  not  protect  them  from  the  fury  of  the 
Goths,  who  under  Gallienus,  as  Zosimus,  or  Claudius,  as  Cedrenus,  re¬ 
ports,  made  themselves  masters  of  it ;  but  were  soon  driven  out  of  their 
new  conquest  by  Cleodemus,  who,  having  escaped  the  fury  of  those  bar¬ 
barians,  and  got  together  a  considerable  number  of  men  and  ships,  defeat¬ 
ed  part  of  them  in  a  sea  fight,  and  forced  the  rest  to  quit  the  city,  and 
provide  for  their  safety  by  an  early  flight(6).  One  thing  remarkable 

(t)  Plin.  lib.  vii.  epist.  24.  (2)  Gruter.  p.  177.  (3)  Gruter.  p.  178 

(4)  Spartianus  (5)  Zosimus.  (6)  Zonaras. 
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Cedrenus  reports  of  the  Goths,  that  when  they  had  plundered  the  city, 
and  heaped  up  an  infinite  number  of  books,  with  a  design  to  burn  them, 
they  desisted  from  that  purpose  for  this  reason,  viz.  that  the  Greeks,  by 
employing  their  time  upon  them,  might  be  diverted  from  martial  affairs. 


CHAP.  VII 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  ATHENS  FROM  CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT. 

Towards  the  declination  of  the  Roman  greatness,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Athens  was  called  by  the  name  of  i.  e.  Duke;  but  Constan¬ 

tine  the  Great,  besides  many  other  privileges  gran’ed  to  the  city,  hon¬ 
oured  him  with  the  title  of  Meyag  Srgarriyog,  or  Grant].  Duhe(  1).  Con 
stantius,  at  the  request  of  Proteresius,  enlarged  their  dominions,  by  a  grant 
of  several  islands  in  the  Archipelago. 

Under  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  made  an  in¬ 
cursion  into  Greece,  pdlaged  and  destroyed  all  before  him  ;  but  as  Zosi- 
mus  reports,  vv  is  diverted  from  his  design  upon  Athens  by  a  vision, 
wherein  the  tutelar  goddess  of  that  city  appeared  to  him  in  armour,  and 
in  the  form  of  those  statues  which  are  dedicated  to  Minerva  the  Protec¬ 
tress,  and  Achilles,  in  the  same  manner  that  Homer  represents  him, 
when  being  enraged  for  the  death  of  Patroclus,  he  fell  with  his  utmost 
fury  upon  the  frojan«(2).  But  the  writers  of  those  times  make  no  men¬ 
tion  of  any  such  thing  :  on  the  contrary,  they  tell  ns,  that  Athens  suffered 
the  common  fate  of  the  rest  of  Greece  ;  and  so  Claudian  reports  : 


Si  tunc  his  animis  acies  collata  fuissct, 

Prodita  non  tantas  vidisset  Grwcia  clades, 

Oppida  semnto  Pclopein  Marie  vigerent ; 

Starent  Arcadia starent  Lacedtcmonis  arccs ; 

Mon  mare flagr  Asset  geminum  flagrante  Corintho  , 

JYecfera  Cecropias  traxissent  vincula  matres(3). 

Had  thus  th’  embattled  Grecians  dar’d  to  oppose 
With  rage  and  pow’r  divine  their  barbarous  foes, 

Ne’er  had  their  land,  of  strength  and  help  bereft, 

To  cruel  conqu’rors  a  rich  prey  been  left. 

The  Spartan  land  had  ne’er  such  havoc  seen, 

Its  splendour  ne’er  eclips’d,  or  pow’r  depress’d  had  been. 

Arcadian  (locks  bad  graz’d  untainted  food, 

And  free  from  plunder  Pelops’  isle  had  stood, 

Corinth’s  proud  structures  ne’er  had  felt  the  flames, 

Nor  griping  chains  enslav’d  th’  Athenian  dames.  j.  &. 

And  Synesius.  who  lived  in  the  same  age,  tells  us,  there  was  nothing  left 
in  it  splendid  or  remarkable,  nothing  to  be  admired,  besides  the  famous 
names  of  ancient  ruins  ;  and  that,  as  in  a  sacrifice,  when  the  body  is  con¬ 
sumed,  there  remains  nothing  of  the  beast  but  the  empty  skin  ;  so  it  was 
in  Athens,  where  all  the  stately  and  magnificent  structures  were  turn¬ 
ed  into  ruinous  heaps,  and  nothing  but  old  decayed  outsides  left  remain- 
mg(4). 

(I)  Julian.  Orat  i.  Nicephorus  Gregorius  Hist.  Rom.  lib.  v.  (2)  Zosimus,  lib.  v 
(3)  Claudian.  in  RufTinum,  lib.  ii.  (4)  Synesius,  Ep.  235. 
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i  heodosius  II.  is  said  to  have  favoured  the  Athenians,  upon  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  queen  Eudosia,  who  was  an  Athenian  by  birth.  Justinian 
also  is  reported  to  have  been  very  kind  to  them  ;  but  from  his  reign,  for 
the  space  of  about  seven  hundred  years,  either  for  want  of  historians  in 
ages  so  rude  and  barbarous,  or  because  they  lived  in  peace  and  obscurity, 
without  achieving  or  suffering  any  thing  deserving  to  be  transmitted  to 
posterity  ;  there  is  no  account  of  any  thing  that  passed  between  them  till 
the  13th  century. 

At  that  time,  Nicetas  tells  us,  Athens  was  in  the  hands  of  Baldwin, 
and  was  besieged  by  one  of  the  generals  of  Theodorus  Lascares,  who 
was  then  the  Greek  emperor,  but  he  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  forced 
to  raise  the  siege.  Not  long  after,  it  was  besieged  by  the  Marquis  Boni- 
facius,  who  made  himself  master  of  it  ( 1 ). 

It  was  afterwards  governed  by  one  Delves,  of  the  house  of  Arragon  ; 
and  after  his  death  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bajazet,  emperor  of  the 
Turks  (2).  Afterwards  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  of  Catalonia,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Andronicus  Palasologus  the  elder  (3).  And  these 
are  the  same  that  Chalcocondylas  calls  KsaWSt^ij,  and  reports,  they  were 
dispossessed  of  it  by  Reinerius  Acciaiolo,  a  Florentine,  who,  having  no 
legitimate  male  issue,  left  it  by  his  last  will  and  testament  to  the  state  of 
Venice. 

The  Venetians  were  not  long  masters  of  it,  being  dispossessed  by  An¬ 
tony,  a  natural  son  of  Reinerius,  who  had  given  him  the  sovereignty  of 
Thebes  and  Boeotia  ;  and  from  this  time  it  continued  some  years  under 
the  government  of  the  Acciaioli  :  for  Antony  was  succeeded  by  one  of 
his  kinsmen,  called  Nerius.  Nerius  was  displaced  by  his  brother  Anto¬ 
ny  for  his  insufficiency  and  unfitness  to  govern  ;  and  after  Antony’s  death, 
recovered  it  again  ;  but  leaving  only  one  son,  then  an  infant,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  wife,  who,  for  her  folly,  was  ejected  by  Mahomet,  upon 
the  complaint  of  Francus,  the  son  of  Antony  the  second,  who  succeeded 
her  ;  and  having  confined  her  some  time  in  prison,  put  her  to  death,  and 
was  upon  that  score  accused  by  his  son  Mahomet  II.  who  sent  an  army 
under  the  conduct  of  Omares  to  besiege  him.  Francus,  upon  this,  made 
his  application  to  the  Latins  ;  but  they  refused  to  grant  him  any  assist¬ 
ance,  except  he  would  engage  his  subjects  in  all  things  to  conform  to  the 
Romish  superstition,  and  renounce  all  those  articles,  wherein  the  Greek 
church  differs  from  them  ;  which  he  not  being  able  to  do,  was  forced  to 
surrender  it  to  the  Turks,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1455  (4),  and  in  their 
hands  it  continues  to  this  day. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  THE  CITY  OF  ATHENS,  AND  ITS  WALLS,  GATES,  STREETS,  BUILDINGS,  &C. 

The  city  of  Athens,  when  it  flourished  in  its  greatest  splendour,  was 
one  of  the  fairest  and  largest  cities  of  all  Greece,  being,  says  Aristides,  a 

(1)  Nicetas  Choniates  in  vita  Balduini.  (3)  Nicepb.  Greg.  lib.  vii 
<3)f<aonic.  Chalcondvlas,  lib.  iii.  (4)  Chalcond.  lib.  vi.  et  iv 
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day’s  journey  in  compass  (1).  But,  according  to  the  most  exact  compu¬ 
tation,  the  whole  circuit  of  it  contained  about  178  stadia,  that  is,  some¬ 
thing  above  two  and  twenty  Roman  miles. 

But  many  were  the  changes  of  government  and  fortune  which  it  under¬ 
went  before  it  arrived  to  this  pitch  of  greatness  ;  for  at  the  first,  that 
which  was  afterwards  the  citadel  was  the  whole  city,  and  was  called 
Cecropia,  from  its  first  founder  Cecrops,  who,  they  say,  was  the  first 
that  invented  the  manner  of  building  cities  ;  and  therefore  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  proud  of  every  little  pretence  to  antiquity,  used  to  call  it  by  way  of 
eminence  *$v,  and  ^0X15,  as  being  the  first  city  (2).  Afterwards  it  chang¬ 
ed  its  name  of  Cecropia,  and  was  called  Athens  in  Erichthonius’s  reign  ; 
for  which  several  reasons  are  given  ;  but  the  most  common  is,  that  the 
name  is  taken  from  Minerva,  whom  the  Greeks  call  because  she 

was  the  protectress  of  the  city  :  indeed  almost  all  towers  and  citadels 
were  sacred  to  tbis  goddess,  who  is  therefore  by  Catullus  called, 

- Diva  tenens  in  summis  urbibus  arees, 

- Goddess  tliat  in  citadels  doth  dwell. 

And  Eustathius  hath  remarked  the  same  upon  Homer’s  6th  Iliad,  where 
he  tells  us,  Minerva’s  temple  was  in  the  Trojan  citadel  : 

Nhoii  Afl»»a/»c  y\auK(DriS'o{  ev  5roxj/djtg>i  (3) 

Minerva’s  temple  in  the  citadel. 

Cecropia  was  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  pleasant  plain,  upon  the 
top  of  a  high  rock  ;  for,  as  the  fore-mentioned  author  observes,  it  was 
usual  for  the  first  founders  of  cities  in  those  ages  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  them  upon  steep  rocks  and  high  mountains  ;  and  this  they  did,  partly 
for  that  such  places  were  a  good  defence  against  invaders,  but  more  es¬ 
pecially  because  they  hoped  to  be  secured  by  them  from  inundations  (4), 
which  the  people  of  those  times  exceedingly  dreaded,  having  heard  and 
experienced  the  sad  effects  of  them  under  Ogyges  and  Deucalion.  Af¬ 
terwards,  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  increased,  the  whole 
plain  was  filled  with  buildings,  which  were  called,  from  their  situation  sj 
xdru  5r«X ig,  or  the  lower  city  ;  and  Cecropia  was  then  named  «vw  sroAig, 
or  ’Axgo;raXij,  the  upper  city. 

The  circuit  of  the  citadel  was  threescore  stadia  :  it  was  fenced  in 
with  wooden  pales,  or  as  some  say,  was  set  about  with  olive  trees  ;  and 
therefore,  in  Xerxes’s  invasion,  when  the  oracle  advised  the  Athenians  to 
defend  themselves  with  walls  of  wood,  some  were  of  opinion  they  were 
commanded  to  enter  into  the  Acropolis,  and  there  receive  the  enemy  ; 
which  some  of  them  did,  but  after  a  desperate  resistance,  were  overpow¬ 
ered  by  numbers,  and  forced  to  suffer  the  sad  effects  of  their  fond  inter¬ 
pretation  (o). 

It  was  fortified  with  a  strong  wall,  one  part  of  which  was  built  by  Ci- 
mon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  out  of  the  spoils  taken  in  the  Persian  war, 
and  was  called  Kifj-avtov  reT^of,  being  on  the  south  side  of  the  cita¬ 
del  (6). 

The  north  wall  was  built  many  ages  before,  by  Agrolas,  says  Pausanias, 
or,  according  to  Pliny,  by  Euryalus  and  Hyperbius,  two  brothers,  who 
first  taught  the  Athenians  the  art  of  building  houses,  whereas,  till  that 

(1)  Panatben.  (4)  Iliad.  6',  p.  384. 

(2)  Slephanus,  v.  AGAvqi.  (5)  Syrianus  in  Herm.  Cornel.  Nep. 

C3)  Pag.  483,  edit.  Basil,  (6)  Plutarch,  in  Cinoone. 
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time,  they  lived  in  caves.  They  were  Tyrrhenians  born  ;  and  by  that 
nation  all  sorts  of  building  are  said  to  have  been  first  begun  in  Greece  ; 
and  from  them  walls  and  castles  were  called  T vptfeif  (1).  This  wall  was 
named  rifAatfyixav,  or  PhAa^yixov,  because  the  founders  of  it  were  call¬ 
ed  Pelasgi,  from  their  continual  wandering,  and  removing  from  one  coun¬ 
try  to  another  in  the  manner  of  storks,  which  the  Greeks  called 
yoi  (2).  Thucydides  tells  us  there  was  an  execration  laid  upon  any  that 
should  build  houses  under  this  wall  ;  because  the  Pelasgi,  whilst  they 
dwelt  there,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  Athenians  (3).  And 
Pollux  adds,  that  it  was  unlawful  to  make  ditches,  or  sow  corn  here  ;  and 
if  any  man  was  taken  offending,  he  was  apprehended  by  the  nomothetae, 
and  brought  before  the  archon,  who  was  to  lay  a  fine  of  three  drachms 
upon  him  (4).  It  was  beautified  with  nine  gates,  and  therefore  it  is  some¬ 
times  called  ’Ev»£aTt»Xo»  ;  but  though  there  were  many  lesser  gates,  yet 
the  citadel  had  but  one  great  fore-gate,  or  entrance,  to  which  they  ascend¬ 
ed  by  steps  covered  with  white  marble  ;  and  it  was  built  by  Pericles, 
with  such  magnificence,  that  the  expences  of  it  amounted  to  above  a 
thousand  drachms  (5). 

The  inside  of  the  citadel  was  adorned  with  innumerable  edifices,  sta¬ 
tues,  and  monuments,  wherein  all  the  ancient  stories  were  described  at 
large,  insomuch  that  Aristides  tells  us  it  looked  like  one  continued  orna¬ 
ment  (6).  The  description  of  all  these  would  be  tedious,  and  is  already 
performed  by  Meursius,  who  hath,  with  vast  industry,  collected  into  one 
body  all  the  relics  of  antiquity  which  lay  dispersed  here  and  there  in  an¬ 
cient  authors.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  were  these  : 

The  temple  of  Minerva,  called  N/xij,  or  Victory,  in  which  the  goddess 
was  represented,  having  a  pomegranate  in  her  right  hand  and  an  helmet 
in  her  left,  and  without  wings,  in  memory  of  Theseus’s  good  success  in 
Crete,  tLe  fame  whereof  had  not  reached  Athens  before  his  arrival  ; 
but  in  other  places  Victory  was  usually  represented  with  wings  (7).  It 
was  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance  of  the  citadel,  and  was  built 
with  white  marble. 

About  the  middle  of  the  citadel  was  the  stately  temple  of  Minerva, 
called  Parthenion  ;  because  that  goddess  preserved  her  virginity  pure  and 
ivniolate,  or  because  it  was  dedicated  by  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus, 
who  were  peculiarly  called  (8),  virgins,  it  was  called  also 

*Exar«fi.9rs5ov,  because  it  was  an  hundred  feet  square.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
Persians,  but  restored  again  by  Pericles,  and  enlarged  fifty  feet  on  each 
side  (9).  Sir  George  Wheeler  reports,  that  it  is  two  hundred  and  se¬ 
venteen  feet  nine  inches  long,  and  ninety-eight  feet  six  inches  broad  ; 
and  it  consists  altogether  of  admirable  white  marble,  and  both  for 
matter  and  art  is  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  antiquity  remaining  in  the 
world. 

The  temple  of  Neptune,  surnamed  Erechtheus,  which  was  a  double 
building,  and,  besides  other  curiosities,  contained  the  salt  spring  called 
’EgSxQ which  was  feigned  to  have  burst  out  of  the  earth  from  a  stroke 
of  Neptune’s  trident  in  his  contention  with  Minerva.  And  this  part  was 

(1)  Phavorin.  v.  Tiijcis.  (5)  Plutarchus  Pericle.  Pausan.  Atticis.  Har- 

(2)  Strabo,  lib.  is.  Plin.  lib.  vii.  lvi.  et  Pau-  pocrat.  et  Suidas,  v.  njoiruAaia. 

sanias  Atticis.  (6)  Aristides  in  Panathenaica. 

(3)  Thucydides  ejusq.  Scholiast,  lib.  d.  (7)  Suidas  et  Harpocrat 

(1)  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  cap.  9  (3)  Hesychius. 

'9)  Pausanias. 
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consecrated  to  Neptune.  The  other  part  of  the  temple  belonged  to  Mi¬ 
nerva,  sumamed  IJuXnis,  i.  e.  protectress  of  the  city ;  and  IIav5goo-os,  from 
one  of  Cecrop’s  daughters  of  that  name.  Here  was  the  sacred  olive 
produced  by  Minerva  ;  and  the  goddess’s  image,  which  was  said  to  have 
fallen  from  heaven  in  Erichthonius’s  reign.  It  was  kept  by  one  or  two 
dragons,  called  oixu^oi  dpsis,  and  had  a  lamp  always  burning  with  oil.  and 
an  owl  placed  before  it  (1).  Both  of  them  remain  to  this  day  ;  and  the 
lesser  edifice,  which  is  an  entrance  to  the  other,  is  twenty-nine  feet 
long,  and  twenty-one  feet  three  inches  broad  ;  the  bigger  is  sixty-three 
feet  and  a  half  long,  and  thirty-six  feet  broad.  The  roof  is  supported  by 
Ionic  pillars  channelled  ;  but  the  chapiters  seem  to  be  a  mixture  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  Doric  order. 

On  the  back  side  of  Minerva’s  temple  was  the  public  treasury,  called 
from  its  situation  OmifS-eS'oy.es,  wherein,  besides  other  public  money,  a 
thousand  talents  were  laid  in  store,  against  any  very  urgent  occasion  ; 
but  if  any  man  expended  them  upon  a  trivial  account,  he  was  to  be  put  to 
death.  Also  the  names  of  all  that  were  indebted  to  the  commonwealth 
were  entered  in  a  register  in  this  place  ;  and  therefore  such  persons  were 
called  i  tv  <ry  AxfcwoXsi :  as  on  the  contrary,  when  they  had 

dicharged  their  debt,  they  were  named  fi;  AxgoireXsus  £’|aX»)Xip.(ji.EVoi.  The 
tutelar  gods  of  this  treasury  were  Jupiter  Swrs jg,  or  the  Saviour  ;  and 
Plutus,  the  god  of  riches,  whom  they  represented  with  wings,  and  (which 
was  unusual  in  other  places)  seeing(2).  Aristophanes  had  taken  notice 
of  the  statues  of  both  these  gods,  in  the  latter  end  of  his  Plutus,  where  he 
introduces  Carion  very  busy  in  placing  that  god,  after  the  recovery  of  his 
sight,  next  to  the  statue  of  Jupiter  the  Saviour. 


KAP.  0ap fil,  XctKce ;  ycio  i<ral,  i)v  ©eof  &£A;t, 

O  Zittc  o  XoiT/ip  j-si.,’ irageriv  EvSacfe  b 

Ai/To/uxTo;  ihevv.  IEP.  7r*rt'  etyuda,  roivvv  Xeysi;. 

KAP,  hP^utro^id^  sv  auriK,  dxxdi  TTigi/AtVi 
riAXTOv  xirep  Trponpov  i)v  iS'pup/.hos, 

Tov  OTrirSoSo/no'/  ci.n  (puxdr'rav  Tii;  &ei. 

Cario.  Come,  courage,  on  God’s  will  depends  success. 

Which  i  divine  will  answer  to  our  hopes, 

For  doth  not  Jove,  our  president’s  approach 
Without  entreaty  seem  thus  to  presage? 

Priest.  Your  words  bring  comfort.  Car.  Therefore  lot  us  wait 
For  Plutus’  coming,  him  we’ll  substitute 
An  overseer  in  the  place  of  Jove, 

To  keep  Minerva’s  treasury  secure.  j.  a. 

Afterwards  this  building  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  treasurers,  who 
having  embezzled  the  public  money,  secured  themselves  by  that  means, 
and  prevented  the  city  from  calling  them  to  an  account.  There  were 
also  several  other  remarkable  edifices  in  the  citadel,  as  the  chapels  of 
Jupiter  2wt5j£  and  of  Minerva  2<ut£/^«(3).  The  temple  of  Agraulos,  the 
daughter  of  Cecrops,  or  rather  of  Minerva,  worshipped  by  that  name,  in 
the  front  and  steep  side  of  the  rock(4).  And,  to  mention  only  one  more, 
the  temple  of  Venus  'ivtreXureiu,  consecrated  by  Phaedra  when  she  was  in 
love  with  Hippolilus(5)  And  thus  much  concerning  the  citadel. 

(JJ  Apollodor.  lib.  iii.  Plut.  Symp.  lib.  ix.  q.  G.  (3)  Lycurg.  Orat.  in  Leocratem. 
i  )  Aostopb.  Schol.  ^ut-  Etyroologus.  Thu-  (4)  Herodot.  lib.viii. 

“•  fhilosinit.  Etxdv.  lib.  ii.  Demosth.  (5)  Euripid.  Schol.  in  Bippolvto 
bchol.  Orat.  in.  m  Timocrat. 
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i'he  lower  city,  containing  all  the  buildings  which  surrounded  the  cita¬ 
del,  with  the  fort  Munychia,  and  the  two  havens,  Phalerum  and  Piraeus, 
was  encompassed  with  walls  of  unequal  strength,  being  built  at  different 
times,  and  by  different  hands.  The  chief  parts  of  them  were  the 

which  joined  the  haven  of  Piraeus  to  the  city,  being  about  five 
miles  in  length  ;  and  therefore  Plutarch  calls  them  Maxfei  oWatj,  long 
lcgs(l),  and  Propertius  long  arms. 

Indeubi  Pirceei  capient  me  lilora  paries, 

Scandam  ego  Thesece  hrachia  longa  viced)  . 

When  I’ve  arriv’d  at  the  Pir.ean  port, 

And  eas’d  the  shatter’d  vessel  of  its  load. 

I’ll  scale  the  walls  of  the  Thcsean  road.  j.  a. 

They  consisted  of  two  sides,  one  of  which  lay  towards  the  north,  and  was 
built  by  Pericles(3),  with  vast  expense,  containing  forty  stadia  ;  the  other 
lay  to  the  south,  and  was  called  Nonov  rcT%os,  or  traf«  fj lean  or  N°- 

tiov  vrafa  fj.edu  re^os,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  south  wall  of  the  citadel : 
sometimes  refas  $a\rig ixov,  because  it  took  in  the  port  Phalerum.  It  was 
built  by  Themistocles,  of  huge  square  stones,  not  cemented  together  by 
mortar,  but  fastened  by  iron  and  lead.  The  height  of  it  was  forty  cubits, 
and  yet  was  but  the  half  of  what  Themistocles  designed  ;  the  length  of  it 
was  thirty-five  stadia.  Upon  both  of  them  was  erected  a  great  number 
of  turrets,  which  were  turned  into  dwelling  houses  when  the  Athenians 
became  so  numerous  that  the  city  was  not  large  enough  to  contain  them(4)  . 
The  Mevu^isv,  or  wall  that  encompassed  the  Munychia,  and  joined  it  to 
the  Piraeus,  contained  sixty  stadia  ;  and  the  exterior  wall  on  the  other 
side  of  the  city  was  in  length  forty-three  stadia;  so  that  the  whole  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  city  contained  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  stadia,  which  are 
something  above  two-and-twenty  Roman  miles. 

1.  The  principal  gates  of  the  city  were  the  riuXai  OgioZdioa,  afterwards 
called  AnruXov  because  they  were  larger  than  any  of  the  rest.  They 
were  placed  at  the  entrance  of  Ceramicus,  and  therefore  seem  to  have 
been  the  same  with  the  flu'Xai  Ks£*fj.£<xji  in  Philostratus(5). 

2.  IluXai  nsigaixai,  leading  to  the  Piraeus  ;  near  which  was  the  temple 
ofthe  hero  Chalcodoon,  and  the  tombs  of  those  that  died  in  the  defence  of 
their  country,  when  the  Amazons  invaded  Attica  under  Theseus(6). 

3  near  which  Hyperides  the  orator,  and  his  family,  were 

buried(7); 

4.  Hgtat,  where  they  carried  forth  dead  persons  to  their  graves,  so 
called  from  ygiov,  a  grave (8) 

5.  'Isga't,  the  gate  leading  to  Eleusis,  through  which  they  that  cele¬ 
brated  the  festival  of  Ceres  Eleusinia  made  a  solemn  procession  ;  from 
which  custom  the  gate  received  its  name,  it  being  usual  to  call  every  thing 
that  was  any  way  concerned  in  those  mysteries,  isgov,  sacred. 

6.  Aiyeas  irukon,  the  gate  of  iEgeus,  the  father  of  Theseus,  whose  house 
stood  in  the  place  where  afterwards  the  Delphiuium  was  built  ;  and 
therefore  the  statue  of  Mercury,  at  the  east  end  of  the  temple,  was  cali- 

(1)  Cimone.  (5)  Philostratus  in  Philagro  Sophist,  iib  ii. 

(2)  Lib  iii.  Eleg.  Xenophon  Hist.  Grasc.  lib.  ii.  Plutarch.  Pericle 

(3)  Plut.  Pericle.  et  Sylla. 

(4)  Plutarch.  Themistocl.  Appian.  in  Mi-  (6)  Plutarch.  Theseo.  (7)  Hesychius. 

'hricl.  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  et  ii.  (8)  Theophrastus  Cbaract.  Ethic. 
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ed  'Egni ts  \k  Aiy'e'us  *6x0.15,  by  which  it  is  evident  that  this  gate  was  neai 
the  Delphinium(  1). 

7.  *6X01,  the  gate  of  Diochares. 

8.  IlvXai  A^a^vixai,  the  gate  that  looked  towards  Acharnss,  a  borough  in 
Attica. 

9.  Aio'aeia,  that  lay  towards  the  borough  of  the  Diomians. 

10.  lluXai,  Ggoixiai,  the  Thracian  gate. 

11.  n6Xm  Ituv/xi,  the  Itonian  gate,  near  which  was  the  pillar  erected  in 
memory  of  the  Amazons(2). 

12.  nu'Xai  2 xxicti,  the  Scaean  gate(3). 

13.  A<5 £iav«  ntiXai,  the  gate  of  Adrian,  by  which  they  entered  into  that 
part  of  the  city  which  that  emperor  rebuilt,  and  called  A<5fiavo?roXi£. 

As  to  the  streets  in  Athens,  this  much  is  said  of  them  in  general,  that 
they  were  not  very  uniform  or  beautiful(4)  ;  and  though  Homer  calls  it 
Sv^dyviay, 

Ikzto  «f>  t if  M tpxBava,  xai  apj-iyjtzv  a6h/»v(5), 

Yet  that  seems  only  to  imply  the  bigness,  and  not  the  beauty  of  them  ;  for 
so  that  poet  has  used  the  same  epithet  in  other  places.  The  number  of 
them,  without  question,  was  very  great ;  but  most  of  their  names  are 
quite  lost ;  and  few,  if  any,  besides  these  that  follow,  are  to  be  met  with 
in  authors.  'Vf*  Evy-H,  or  the  way  to  Eleusis.  'oS6s  OndBtcc.  betwixt  the 
long  walls,  leading  to  the  Piraaeus  ;  which  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that 
which  is  called  H  e<«  nsigaiec.  'H  <rwv  5roXsjx/wv,  near  the  Academy.  'Hvwv  E£- 
fioyXvpuv.  "H  twv  Ki§4>-to5T(jiwv.  'H  'Ev/a.  *H  Esvixij.  Mv^ijxuv  a^o  5.  <rgirr). 

T gi7ro$i)s,  a  way  near  the  Prytaneum.  wherein  were  places  largely  stock¬ 
ed  with  tripods  of  brass,  curiously  wrought  ;  amongst  which  was  the  fa¬ 
mous  satyr,  called  by  the  Greeks  ri£f«'§o rjTof,  being  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  Praxiteles.  And  concerning  these  Heliodorus  is  said  to  have  written 
an  entire  treatise(6). 

It  remains,  in  the  next  place,  that  I  give  you  an  account  of  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  lower  city  ;  in  doing  which,  I  shall  only  mention  such  as  were 
most  remarkable,  or  had  some  history  or  custom  depending  upon  them  ; 
for  the  rest  referring  the  reader  to  Pausanias  and  Meursius’s  larger  trea¬ 
tises. 

Tie^sTov ,  a  stately  edifice,  in  which  were  kept  the  sacred  utensils  made 
use  of  at  festivals,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  solemn  processions  pre¬ 
pared.  It  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  city,  which  looks  towards 
Phalerum,  and  adorned  with  many  statues  of  the  Athenian  heroes.  In¬ 
deed  there  was  scarce  any  place  in  the  city  that  was  not  filled  with  such 
like  representations. 

The  temple  of  Vulcan,  or  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva,  not  far  from  Cera- 
micus  within  the  city,  seems  to  have  been  a  public  prison,  frequent  men¬ 
tion  being  made  of  persons  tortured  there. 

Near  this  place  was  the.  temple  of  the  heavenly  Venus  ;  for  they  had  a 
two-fold  Venus,  one  of  which  was  called  Qugctno,  and  the  other  nav^/xes; 
the  former  presided  over  chaste  and  pure  love  ;  the  latter  was  the  pa¬ 
troness  of  lust  and  debauchery.  And  as  their  natures  and  characters  were 
different,  so  were  also  the  ceremonies  used  in  their  worship.  They  that 


(1)  Plutarch.  Theseo. 

(2)  jEschines  Pliilosophus  in  Axiocho. 

(31  Hildusinus  in  Vila  Dionysii  Areopaerit. 


(4)  Dicaearchus  in  descript.  Graecim 

(5)  Odyss.  vii. 

(6)  Harpocr.  v.  OrriTW? 
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worshipped  the  former,  behaved  themselves  with  all  modesty  and  gravity  ; 
but  the  latter  was  pleased  only  witlj  lewdness  and  wantonness.  Whence 
Solon  permitted  public  strumpets  to  prostitute  themselves  in  her  temple. 
Besides  these,  Venus  had  several  other  temples,  as  those  which  were 
erected  upon  the  account  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  to  Venus  Lamia,  and 
Learna,  in  honour  of  two  of  his  mistresses  called  by  those  names.  Nay, 
so  gross  flattery  did  the  Athenians  degenerate  into,  that  they  enrolled 
several  of  his  parasites  in  the  number  of  their  deities,  and  honoured  them 
with  temples  and  altars(l). 

The  temple  of  Theseus  was  erected  by  Conon,  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  near  the  place  where  the  youth  performed  their  wrestlings,  and 
other  exercises  of  body,  and  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  being  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  for  slaves,  and  all  those  of  mean  condition  that  fled  from  the  per¬ 
secution  of  men  in  power,  in  memory  that  Theseus,  while  he  lived,  was 
an  assister  and  protector  of  the  distressed.  And  a  great  many  other  tem¬ 
ples  were  consecrated  to  him  in  his  lifetime,  as  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ments  of  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon  the  city  ;  all  which,  four 
only  excepted,  he  dedicated  to  Hercules,  and  changed  their  names  from 
©e'a'eia  to  'H«s«Asia,  after  he  had  been  rescued  by  him  from  the  king  of 
the  Molossians,  as  Plutarch  reports  out  of  Philochorus  (2).  One  of  these 
was  put  to  divers  other  uses  ;  for  certain  magistrates  were  created  in  it 
by  the  thesmothetae  (3).  Causes  also  were  heard  there,  and  it  was  a  pub¬ 
lic  prison  (4),  and  therefore  a  gaol-bird  is  wittily  called  ©rrfeioTgi-j/,  in 
Aristophanes  :  such  an  one  Plautus,  with  no  less  elegancy,  names  Colo - 
nus  Carceris. 

The  temple  of  Theseus  is  to  be  seen  at  this  day,  and  is  built,  as  Sir 
George  Wheeler  reports,  in  all  respects  like  the  temple  of  Minerva  in 
the  citadel,  as  to  its  matter,  form,  and  order  of  architecture,  but  not  so 
large.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  George,  and  still  remains  a  masterpiece  of 
architecture,  not  easy  to  be  paralleled,  much  less  exceeded,  by  any 
other. 

Ainoixsiav,  or  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  called  Avxxss.  In  this 
place  slaves  were  exposed  to  sale. 

OXwjxtisv,  OXuf/nneibr,  a  temple  erected  in  honour  of  Jupiter  the  Olym¬ 
pian  :  it  was  the  most  magnificent  structure  in  Athens,  being  in  cir¬ 
cuit  no  less  than  four  stadia,  which  was  the  reason  they  were  forced  to 
support  it  with  pillars,  a  thing  unknown  in  Athens  before  that  time  (5). 
The  foundations  were  laid  by  Pisistratus,  and  many  succeeding  governors 
contributed  to  the  building  of  it ;  but  it  was  never  completely  finished 
till  Adrian’s  time,  which  was  seven  hundred  years  after  the  tyranny  of 
Pisistratus. 

The  temple  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  at  the  bottom  of  the  citadel  on  the 
north  side,  in  a  cave  or  grotto,  called  MaxfaJ  irergcu,  or  Kexgoifi'ai  vergai, 
where  Apollo  was  feigned  to  have  deflowered  Creusa,  the  daughter  of 
Erechtheus  :  we  find  it  mentioned  in  Euripides  : 


Ilpia-Goppcv  ctVTfov,  ic  Maxpd;  ; 

O icF3,  5v8*  rUvos  ufurov  mti  /Sa/uoi  mhitt  (6). 


(1)  Plutarch,  in  Dcmetrio. 

(2)  Idem  Theseo. 

(3)  ASschin.  Orat,  in  Ctesiphont. 


(4)  Etymologus. 

(5)  Plin.  36.  cap,  vi. 
'6)  lone. 
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I  do  behold  ihe  ark,  wherein  of  old 
I  laid  thee,  O  my  son,  an  infant  babe, 

And  in  the  cares  of  Cecrops,  #ith  the  rocks 

Of  Macrai  roof’d,  expos’d  thee.  Potter. 

The  temple  of  Diana,  surnamed  Avtfi£<y»os,  because  in  it  women,  after 
their  first  child,  used  to  dedicate  their  girdles  to  her  (1). 

riccvQecv,  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  who,  as  they  were  unit¬ 
ed  in  one  temple,  so  were  they  honoured  with  one  common  festival, 
called  Qsogeviu.  This  was  a  very  magnilicent  structure,  and  supported 
by  an  hundred  and  twenty  marble  pillars  :  on  the  outside  were  all  the 
histories  of  the  gods,  curiously  engraven  ;  and  upon  the  great  gate  stood 
two  horses,  excellently  carved  by  Praxiteles,  it  is  to  be  seen  at  this 
day,  as  Theodorus  Zygomalas  reports  in  an  epistle  to  Martin  Crucius, 
written  A.  D.  1575,  wherein  he  describes  the  then  present  state  of 
Athens. 

The  temple  of  the  Eight  Winds,  omitted  by  Pausanias,  but  mentioned 
and  described  by  Sir  George  Wheeler  out  of  Vitruvius,  who  reports, 
that  such  as  had  made  exact  observations  about  the  winds,  divided  them 
into  eight  ;  as,  namely,  Andronicus  Cyrrhastes,  who  gave  this  model  to 
the  Athenians  ;  for  he  built  a  tower  of  eight  square,  of  marble,  on  every 
side  of  which  he  carved  the  figure  of  a  wind,  according  to  the  quarter  it 
blew  from.  On  the  top  of  the  tower  he  erected  a  little  pyramid  of  mar¬ 
ble,  on  the  point  ol  which  was  placed  a  brazen  triton,  holding  a  switch 
in  his  right  hand,  wherewith  turning  about,  he  pointed  to  the  wind  that 
then  blew.  All  the  winds  answered  exactly  to  the  compass,  and  were  re¬ 
presented  by  figures  answerable  to  their  natures,  above  which  were 
written  their  names  in  large  Greek  letters,  which  are  these  that  follow  : 
HYPOS  Eurus,  south-east.  AnHAlUTHS,.SK6so/anws,  east.  K.AIKIA2, 
Ccecias,  north-east.  BOFEAS,  Boreas ,  north.  2K1PON,  Corns ,  north¬ 
west.  ZE<I>YF02,  Occidens,  west.  NOTOS,  Notus,  south.  AI+,  Libs, 
Afncus,  south-west.  This  tower  remains  yet  entire,  the  weather-cock 
only  excepted. 

Erooci,  or  porticoes,  they  had  a  great  many,  but  the  most  remarkable 
was  that  which  was  called  nsnfiavxxnog,  and  afterwards  noix/Anj,  from  the 
variety  it  contained  of  curious  pictures,  drawn  by  the  greatest  masters 
in  Greece  ;  sueh  were  Polygnotus,  Mycon,  and  Pandsenus,  the  brother 
of  Phidias.  Here  it  was  that  Zeno  taught  philosophy,  and  instituted  that 
sect  which  received  their  names  from  this  place,  being  called  2<ro«co),  from 
2to*.  And  the  portico  itself  is  usually  put  for  that  sect  of  philosophers, 
as  when  Athenaeus  calls  Zeno  rfe  Sroxg  xnryv,  the  founder  of  the  Sto¬ 
ics  (2). 

Mxdettv  was  a  fort  near  the  citadel,  so  called  from  the  old  poet  Musaeus, 
the  scholar  of  Orpheus,  that  used  to  repeat  his  verses  in  this  place, 
where  also  he  was  buried.  This  fort  was  forced  by  Antigonus  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  garrison  ;  and  his  son  Demetrius,  to  make  it  the  more  secure,  sur¬ 
rounded  it  with  a  wall. 

ftJ'erav  was  a  music  theatre,  built  by  Pericles,  and  for  the  contrivance 
of  it  on  the  inside,  was  full  of  seats  and  ranges  of  pillars  ;  and  on  the 
outside,  in  the  roof  or  covering  of  it  was  made  from  one  point  at  the 
op  with  a  great  many  bendings,  all  shelving  downward  ;  and  it  is  reporf- 


0)  Apollomi  Scho).  lib  i. 


(?)  Deip.  lib.  viii. 
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e-J  (soys  Plutarch),  that  it  was  so  framed  in  imitation  of  the  king  of  Per¬ 
sia’s  pavilion  (1).  Here  was  also  a  tribunal,  as  wre  learn  from  Aristo¬ 
phanes  ; 

O’/  n'ev  i(x&v  imp  Ap%ov'  0/  tf«  rntpi.  Tsy'Evtfiza. 

O/  tT’ev  nJ'eia  find  fair' - ’(2). 

It  was  very  much  beautified  by  Lycurgus  (3),  but  being  demolished  in 
the  Mithridatic  war  (4),  was  re-edified  by  H erodes  Atticus,  with  such 
splendour  and  magnificence,  that,  as  Pausanias  tells  us,  it  surpassed  all 
the  famous  buildings  in  Greece.  It  stood  in  the 

Ceramicus,  of  which  name  there  were  two  places,  so  called  from  Ce- 
ramus  the  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  (5)  ;  or  dird  rHi  xeget/ienvf  reyyxs, 
from  the  potter’s  art,  which  was  first  invented  in  one  of  these  places  by 
Coroebus.  One  of  them  was  within  the  city,  and  contained  innumerable 
buildings,  as  temples,  theatres,  porticoes,  &c.  The  other  was  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  and  was  a  public  burying  place,  and  contained  the  Academy,  and 
many  other  edifices. 

The  Athenian  uyogtti,  or  fora,  were  very  numerous  ;  but  the  mqst  noted 
of  them  were  two,  the  old  forum  and  the  new.  The  new  forum  was  in  a 
place  called  EgJTg/a  by  Strabo  (6)  ;  which  it  is  probable  was  not  far  from 
Zeno’s  portico,  because  Pausanias  tells  us  that  in  his  time  the  forum  was 
near  that  place.  The  old  forum  was  in  the  Ceramicus  within  the  city, 
called  la.  Ayogd.  In  it  were  held  the  public  assemblies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  the  chief  design  of  it  was  for  the  meeting  of  people  to  buy  and 
sell ;  and  therefore  it  was  divided  into  different  parts,  according  to  the 
wares  exposed  to  sale  ;  for  every  trade. had  a  different  place  assigned  to 
make  their  markets  in  ;  and  hence  we  read  of  ICtixXo;,  where  slaves  and 
vassals  were  sold  (7);  AX0/‘roVa>Xi?  dyogd,  i%&vo7ra,\is  dyogd  and  rwaixn'et 
dyegd,  where  women’s  clothes  and  ornaments  were  exposed  ;  and  others 
without  number.  Sometimes  they  called  the  fora  by  the  single  names  of 
things  sold  in  them,  as  Oiveg,  the  wine  market,  EAai'ov,  the  oil  market, 
&c.  (8).  An  instance  of  this  we  have  in  these  verses  of  Eupolis  ; 

Il£g/Hx8ov  he  Tti  ou-.og&ifs, 

Kai  tov  KiCjvutov,  »’  eifl v  Tuit  JLga/j.u.'rcm-/, 

Kai  mgi  tj  yikyti - 

The  time  in  which  things  were  exposed  to  sale,  was  called  wX^flarf*  Ay 0- 
p«,  full  market,  from  the  multitudes  of  people  that  assembled  at  such 
times  ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  different  hours  appointed  for  par¬ 
ticular  wares,  which  I  suppose  is  the  reason  that  Suidas,  in  some  places, 
tells  us,  the  full  market  was  at  the  third  hour,  in  others  that  it  was  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth. 

And  besides  these  places,  the  tradesmen  had  their  B sXsvt^i*,  or  public 
halls,  wherein  each  company  met,  and  consulted  about  their  affairs.  For 
trades  were  very  much  encouraged  at  Athens  ;  and  if  any  man  objected 
the  living  by  such  gain  to  another,  as  matter  of  reproach,  the  person  af¬ 
fronted  might  have  an  action  of slander  against  him  (9).  ‘  Nay, trades  were 
so  far  from  being  accounted  a  mean  and  ignoble  way  of  living,  that  per¬ 
sons  of  the  greatest  quality  did  not  disdain  to  betake  themselves  to  such 

(1)  Plutarch  in  Pericle.  (5)  Pausan.  Suidas.  Plin,  lib.  vii.  cap.  56. 

(2)  Vespis.  (6)  Strabo,  lib.  is.  (7)  Hosyclt. 

(3)  Hyperid.  Orat,  pro  Lycurgo.  (8)  Pollux, lib.  ix.  cap.  5. 

G)  Appian.  in  Mithridatico,  (9)  Demosth.  Orat.  in  Eubulidem, 
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employments,  and  especially  to  merchandise,  as  Plutarch  informs  us. 
Solon  (says  he)  applied  himself  to  merchandise,  though  some  there  are 
that  report,  that  he  travelled  rather  to  get  learning  and  experience,  than 
to  raise  an  estate.  In  the  time  of  Hesiod,  a  trade  was  not  dishonourable: 
nor  did  it  debase  its  followers  ;  but  merchandise  was  a  worthy  calling, 
which  brought  home  the  good  things  that  barbarous  nations  enjoyed,  was 
the  occasion  of  friendship  with  their  kings,  and  mother  of  experience.  Some 
merchants  have  built  great  cities,  as  the  founder  of  Massilia,  that  man  so 
much  esteemed  by  the  Gauls,  that  lived  about  the  Rhine  ;  some  also  re¬ 
port,  that  Thales,  and  Hippocrates  the  mathematician,  traded  ;  and  that 
Plato  defrayed  the  charges  of  his  travels  by  selling  oil  in  Egypt.’  Thus 
Plutarch  (1). 

Aqueducts  were  not  common  at  Athens  before  the  Roman  times  ;  and 
the  want  of  them  was  supplied  by  wells,  some  of  which  were  dug  by  pri¬ 
vate  persons,  others  at  the  public  expence  ;  but  because  the  country  hav¬ 
ing  but  few  potable  rivers  (for  Eridamus,  Strabo  (2)  telleth  us,  was  mud¬ 
dy,  and  not  fit  for  use),  lakes  or  large  springs,  was  but  poorly  furnished 
with  water,  which  gave  occasion  to  continual  quarrels  amongst  the  citi¬ 
zens.  Solon  enacted  a  law,  that  where  was  a  public  well  within  an  hip- 
pocon  (that  is,  four  furlongs),  all  should  have  the  privilege  of  drawing 
at  that  ;  but  those  that  lived  at  a  greater  distance  should  be  obliged  to 
provide  a  private  well ;  and  if  they  had  dug  ten  fathom  deep,  and  could 
find  no  water,  they  had  liberty  to  fetch  ten  gallons  a-day  from  their 
neighbour’s  ;  for  he  thought  it  prudent  (saith  my  author)  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  against  want,  but  not  to  encourage  idleness  (3).  Adrian,  besides 
other  magnificent  structures,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  stately  aqueduct, 
which  was  finished  by  his  successor  Antoninus  :  and  one  part  of  it  re¬ 
mains  to  this  day,  sustained  by  Ionic  pillars  ;  which  Sir  George  Wheeler 
is  of  opinion  was  the  frontispiece  of  the  repository,  or  receiver  of  the 
water. 

Gymnasia  are  said  to  have  been  first  in  use  at  Lacedaemon,  but  were 
afterwards  very  common  in  all  the  parts  of  Greece,  and  imitated,  very 
much  augmented,  and  improved  at  Rome.  They  were  not  single  edi¬ 
fices,  but  a  knot  of  buildings  united,  being  so  capacious  as  to  hold  many 
thousands  of  people  at  once,  and  having  room  enough  for  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  and  the  professors  of  all  other  sciences,  to  read  their  lec¬ 
tures  ;  and  wrestlers,  dancers,  and  all  others  that  would,  to  exercise  at 
the  same  time,  without  the  least  disturbances  or  interruption.  They 
consisted  of  a  great  many  parts,  the  chief  of  which  were  these  : 

1.  Zto*<,  the  porticoes,  which  were  full  of  ege fyai,  and  side  buildings 
furnished  with  seats,  and  fit  for  study  or  discourse  ;  and  here  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  scholars  used  to  meet. 

2.  E<p!)'£aiov,  the  place  where  the  ephebi,  or  youths,  exercised  ;  or  as 
some  say,  where  those  that  designed  to  exercise  met,  and  agreed  what 
kind  of  exercise  they  should  contend  in,  and  what  should  be  the  victor’s 
reward. 

3.  Kof/xtiov  oiToSvTti^iov,  yup,va<j''Tj}£iov,  the  undressing-room. 

4.  EAaieOtcvov  i\e/5r<r)}£«ov,  the  place  where  those  that  were  to  wrestle, 
or  had  bathed,  were  anointed. 

5.  Kokov xovitfr^*,  the  place  where  the  dust,  with  which  they  be¬ 
sprinkled  those  that  had  been  anointed,  was  kept. 

<1)  Plutarchus,  Solone.  Lib.  it.  '3)Plut3rchus,  Soione 
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t>.  ndkaia-r^tt,  which  sometimes  is  taken  for  the  whole  gymnasium,  in 
its  proper  acceptation  signifies  the  place  wherein  all  the  exercises  of  the 
n  eVratfXev,  or  (say  others)  only  wrestling,  and  the  n« yxgaviav  were  per¬ 
formed  ;  and  lest  the  combatants  should  slip  or  hurt  themselves  by  fall¬ 
ing,  the  bottom  of  it  was  covered  with  dust  or  gravel.  Also  there  was 
another  room  in  the  gymnasium,  tilled  with  gravel,  much  deeper  than  that 
in  the  palaestra. 

7.  Z£>a<fKJ'Tij£iov,  a  place  appointed  for  divers  sorts  of  exercises,  but 
more  especially  for  the  ball. 

8.  The  spaces  between  the  porticoes  and  the  wall,  left  void  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  light,  and  the  area  of  the  ncgtarvXm,  or  piazza,  which  was  a  large 
place  square,  or  sometimes  oblong,  in  the  middle  of  the  gymnasium,  de¬ 
signed  for  walking,  and  the  performance  of  those  exercises  which 
were  not  practised  in  the  palaestra,  or  the  deeper  sand,  or  any  other 
place  in  the  gymnasium,  such  were  (as  some  are  of  opinion)  leaping,  and 
the  discus. 

9.  SoVrai,  and  Ei/a'r*,  which  were  distinct  places  both  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  Xysti  were  places  covered  at  the  top.  designed  for  the  exercise 
of  wrestlers,  when  the  weather  did  not  permit  them  to  contend  in  the 
open  air.  Xysta,  sometimes  called  nsgidgo/xi'Ses,  were  walks  open  at  the 
top,  designed  for  exercises  or  recreation  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and 
milder  seasons  of  the  winter. 

10.  The  baths,  in  which  were  waters  hot  and  cold  in  different  de¬ 
grees  :  and  in  these  they  refreshed  themselves,  when  they  were  wearied 
with  exercise,  and  at  other  times.  Amongst  the  ancient  Greeks,  baths 
were  not  much  frequented,  being  rarely  used  but  after  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  some  very  great  work  which  required  abundance  of  labour  and 
toil,  as  the  ending  of  a  war,  or  achieving  any  great  and  painful  enter¬ 
prise  (l).  And  thus  Agamemnon,  after  the  Trojan  war,  at  his  return 
home,  went  into  the  bath,  there  to  wash  away  the  remembrance  of  all  his 
past  labours,  and  was  slain  by  the  treachery  of  his  wife  Clytemnestra  (2). 
In  latter  ages  they  became  more  common,  and  were  frequently  used  for 
health  or  recreation  by  both  sexes,  who  at  Sparta  washed  in  one  com¬ 
mon  bath,  but  in  other  cities  had  distinct  places  appointed  them. 

11.  The  stadium  was  a  large  semicircle  in  which  exercises  were  per¬ 
formed  ;  and  for  the  better  convenience  of  spectators,  which  flocked 
thither  in  vast  multitudes,  was  built  with  steps  one  above  another,  that 
the  higher  ranks  might  look  over  the  heads  of  those  that  were  placed  be¬ 
low  them.  Several  of  these  there  were  at  Athens,  in  their  gymnasia  and 
other  places  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  was  that  which  was  built  near 
the  river  llissus  by  Lycurgus,  and  afterwards  enlarged  by  Herodus  Atti- 
cus,  one  of  the  richest  citizens  Athens  ever  had  :  it  was  built  of  pente- 
lic  marble,  with  so  great  magnificence,  that  when  Pausanias  comes  to 
speak  of  it,  he  tells  his  readers,  that  they  would  hardly  believe  what  he 
was  about  to  tell  them,  it  being  a  wonder  to  all  that  beheld  it,  and  of  that 
stupendous  bigness,  that  one  would  judge  it  a  mountain  of  white  marble 
upon  the  banks  of  llissus.  Sir  George  Wheeler  reports,  that  at  this  day 
there  remains  some  of  the  stone  work,  at  the  end  towards  the  river,  but 
the  rest  is  only  a  stadium  of  earth  above  ground.  However,  its  figure 
and  bigness  continue,  though  the  degrees  be  all  taken  away.  It  is  a  long 
place,  with  two  parallel  sides,  closed  up  circularly  to  the  east  end,  and 

1)  Artemidorus  Oneirocrit.  lib,  i.  (2)  Lycophron 
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open  towards  the  other  end  ;  and  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
geometrical  paces  long,  and  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  broad,  which 
gave  it  the  name  of  a  stadium,  which  was  a  measure  ordinarily  used 
among  the  Greeks,  being  the  eighth  part  of  a  Roman  mile. 

Athens  had  several  gymnasia,  of  which  these  three  are  of  most  note  : 
Lyceum,  Academia,  and  Cynosarges.  AvxsTov,  Lyceum ,  was  situated  up¬ 
on  the  banks  of  llissus.  It  received  its  name  from  Apollo,  Awtoxvavos,  or 
Avxiog,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  ;  nor  was  it  without  reason  (saith  Plu¬ 
tarch),  that  this  place  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  but  upon  a  good  and  ration¬ 
al  account,  since  from  the  same  deity  that  cures  our  diseases,  and  re¬ 
stores  our  health,  we  may  reasonably  expect  strength  and  ability  to  con¬ 
tend  in  the  exercises  ( 1).  The  building  of  this  structure  is  by  some  as¬ 
cribed  to  Pisistratus,  by  others  to  Pericles,  and  by  others  to  Lycurgus  ; 
which  makes  it  probable  that  all  of  them  might  contribute  something  to¬ 
wards  it ;  and  perhaps  Pisistratus  laid  the  foundations  of  it,  Pericles  rais¬ 
ed  it,  Lycurgus  enlarged  and  beautified  it. 

This  was  the  place  where  Aristotle  taught  philosophy,  and  discoursed 
with  such  as  resorted  to  him  for  instructions,  walking  constantly  every 
day  till  the  hour  of  anointing  ;  for  the  Greeks  usually  anointed  before 
meals  ;  whence  he  and  his  followers  were  called  negi7rctrtirixot,  dnto  tj? 
■xegiirursTt,  Peripatetics,  from  walking  (2).  Though  others  report,  that 
his  walking  and  discoursing  philosophy  with  Alexander  was  the  occasion 
of  that  name. 

Ax*^p,ia  was  part  of  the  Ceramicus  without  the  city,  from  which  it 
was  distant  about  six  stadia,  so  called  from  Academus,  an  old  hero,  who, 
when  Helena  was  stolen  by  Theseus,  and  concealed  at  Aphidnae,  disco¬ 
vered  her  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  for  which  reason  he  was  extremely  ho¬ 
noured  by  them  during  his  life  ;  und  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  in  after 
ages  they  made  several  incursions  into  Attica,  and  destroyed  all  the  coun¬ 
try  round  about,  always  spared  this  place  for  his  sake.  But  Dicsearchus 
writes,  that  there  were  two  Arcadians  in  the  army  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
the  one  called  Echedemus,  and  the  other  Marathus  ;  from  the  former, 
that  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Academy,  was  then  called  Echede- 
mia,  and  the  borough  of  Marathon  had  its  name  from  the  latter.  Thus 
Plutarch  (3).  It  was  beset  with  shady  woods  and  solitary  walks,  fit  for 
study  and  meditation,  as  the  poets  and  others  witness.  This  verse  is  cit¬ 
ed  out  of  Eupolis  (4)  ; 

Er  iiiTxiois  tyijucuriv  bxaS'ifxx  ©«?. 

In  Academus’  shady  walks. 

And  Horace  speaks  to  the  same  purpose  ; 

Jltque  inter  sylvas  Academi  quccrerc  verum  03). 

In  Academus’  groves  to  search  for  truth. 

At  the  first  it  was  a  desert  place,  and  uninhabited,  by  reason  of  the  fens 
and  marshes  that  were  in  it,  and  rendered  it  very  unhealthful ;  but  they 
being  drained  by  Cimon,  it  became  pleasant  and  delightful,  and  was  much 
frequented  by  all  sorts  of  people,  especially  such  as  applied  themselves 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  for  they  resorted  thither  in  great  numbers  to 
Plato’s  lectures,  who  read  constantly  in  this  place  ;  whence  having  con- 


(1)  Plutarch,  in  Symp.  lib.  viii.  q.  4. 
*2)  Suidas,  be 


13)  Thcseo. 

(4)  In  Ajpemutof 


( 5 )  T.ib.  ii.  ep.  2. 
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traded  a  distemper  through  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  air,  which  was 
not  j'et  wholly  rectified,  and  being  advised  by  his  physicians  to  remove 
his  school  to  the  Lyceum,  made  answer,  that  he  chose  the  academy  to 
keep  his  body  under,  lest  by  too  much  health  it  should  become  wanton, 
and  more  difficult  to  be  governed  by  the  dictates  of  reason  ;  as  men 
prune  vines,  when  they  spread  too  far,  and  lop  off  the  branches  that 
grow  too  luxuriant  (1).  I  must  not  forget  to  add,  thai  it  was  surrounded 
with  a  wall  by  Hipparchus  the  son  of  Pisisiratus,  who.  to  defray  the 
charges  of  it,  laid  so  heavy  a  tax  upon  the  people,  that  ever  after  any 
chargeable  and  expensive  business  was  called  'limr a.^Xav  TS‘Xlav 

KwoO'ccgyef  was  a  place  in  the  suburbs  near  the  Lyceum,  so  called  from 
a  white  or  sw  ift  dog,  in  Greek  xvw»  that,  when  Diomus  was  sacri¬ 

ficing  to  Hercules,  snatched  away  part  of  the  victim  (2).  It  was  adorn¬ 
ed  with  several  temples,  dedicated  to  Hebe,  Alcmena,  and  loalus,  all 
which  bore  some  relation  to  Hercules,  the  chief  deity  of  the  place  ;  and 
he  also  was  here  honoured  with  a  magnificent  temple.  But  there  was 
nothing  in  it  so  remarkable  as  the  gymnasium,  in  which  strangers,  and 
those  that  were  but  of  the  half  blood,  or  had  but  one  parent  an  Athenian, 
were  to  perform  their  exercises,  because  Hercules,  to  whom  it  was  con¬ 
secrated,  was  under  some  illegitimacy,  and  was  not  one  of  the  immortal 
gods,  but  had  a  mortal  woman  for  his  mother.  And  therefore  Themisto- 
cles  being  but  of  the  half  blood,  persuaded  divers  of  the  young  noble¬ 
men  to  accompany  him  to  anoint  and  exercise  themselves  at  Oynosarges  ; 
in  doing  which,  he  seemed  with  some  ingenuity  to  take  away  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  truly  noble  and  the  stranger  ;  and  between  those  of  the 
whole,  and  those  of  the  half  blood  of  Athens  (3).  There  was  also  a 
court  of  judicature  in  this  place,  wherein  causes  about  illegitimacy  were 
heard,  and  examination  made  concerning  persons  that  lay  under  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  having  falsely  inserted  their  names  among  the  true-born 
Athenians  (4).  In  this  gymnasium  Antisthenes  instituted  a  sect  of  philo¬ 
sophers  called  Kvuxai,  Cynics,  from  the  name  of  the  place  (5),  as  some 
are  of  opinion. 

All  theatres  were  dedicated  to  Bacchus  and  Venus  (6),  the  deities  of 
sports  and  pleasure  ;  to  the  former  of  which  they  are  said  to  owe  their 
original  (7),  and  therefore  plays  acted  in  them  were  called  A. avvtfiax*, 
and  the  artificers  that  laboured  in  the  building  of  them  Aiosvtfiaxoi  vs^vlrai, 
as  belonging  to  Aiovutf og,  or  Bacchus. 

The  most  ancient  theatres  were  temporary,  being  composed  of  nothing 
but  boards  placed  gradually  above  each  other,  for  the  convenience  of 
spectators,  and  therefore  they  were  called  ’hg/a  (8).  But  these  slight 
buildings  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  commonwealth,  for  almost  the 
whole  city,  as  well  the  magistracy  and  nobility  as  those  of  inferior  ranks, 
being  assembled,  as  their  manner  was,  to  hear  Pratinus  act  a  tragedy  ; 
the  theatre,  too  weak  to  support  the  vast  weight  of  thronging  multitudes, 
on  a  sudden  tumbled  down,  and  wanted  not  much  of  burying  them  in  its 
ruins.  This  narrow  escape  made  them  more  cautious,  and  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  erecting  a  theatre  of  stone,  for  their  better  security.  And  from 
this  time  the  Athenians,  whose  example  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  followed 

(I)  Basil.  Mag.  lib.  de  legend.  Gentil,  libris.  ;5)  Diog.  Laert.  Antisthene. 

(2  Hesych.  aliique  innumeri.  (6)  Laciant.  lib.  vi. 

(3)  Plutarch.  Themistocle.  (7)  Polydor.  Virg.  lib.  iii.  cap.  13. 

(4)  Nonnus  Monachus  in  Collect.  Hist.  (8)  Hesychius. 
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not  long  after,  erected  fixed  and  durable  theatres  of  stone,  commonly  of 
marble,  which  by  degress  were  increased  to  that  magnitude  that  they  ex¬ 
ceeded  almost  all  other  buildings  in  Greece. 

The  figure  of  theatres  was  semicircular,  though  they  were  not  exact 
semicircles,  but  contained  the  bigger  half  of  the  circle,  and  therefore  am¬ 
phitheatres,  which  were  made  in  the  same  figure,  as  if  two  theatres  should 
be  joined  together,  were  not  orbicular,  but  oval.  They  consisted  of  two 
parts,  Sxtjvsj,  Scena,  and  KafXo*,  Cavea.  Scena  was  a  partition  assigned  for 
the  actors,  reaching  quite  cross  the  theatre,  which  at  first,  agreeably  to 
the  ancient  simplicity,  was  dressed  with  boughs  and  leaves,  but  in  more 
expensive  ages  was  adorned  with  rich  and  costly  hangings,  to  hide  the 
management  of  machines,  and  other  actions  of  the  players,  from  the  spec¬ 
tators.  It  was  either  so  framed  as  that  it  might  be  turned  round,  and  then 
it  was  called  versatilis,  or  drawn  up,  and  then  it  was  ductilis ,  and  this  way 
is  usually  practised  in  our  theatres,  in  changing  the  prospect.  It  had 
three  principal  gates,  one  upon  the  right  hand,  another  upon  the  left,  by 
which  were  presented  meaner  and  smaller  edifices  ;  and  a  third  in  the 
middle,  by  which  more  magnificent  structures,  as  temples  of  the  gods,  or 
palaces  of  kings,  were  brought  in  view  ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  gate  was 
a  lesser  entrance,  through  which  the  persons,  either  of  gods  or  men, 
were  introduced  by  various  machines  and  instruments,  the  names  whereof 
you  may  find  explained  in  Julius  Pollux  (1).  The  whole  scene  was  di¬ 
vided  into  several  parts,  the  most  remarkable  whereof  are  these  : 

B^ovrsiov,  a  place  underneath  the  floor,  wherein  were  kept  brazen  ves¬ 
sels  full  of  stones,  and  other  materials,  with  which  they  imitated  the  noise 
of  thunder. 

Esrurxjjviov  a  place  upon  the  top  of  the  scene,  in  which  all  the  machines, 
whereby  they  presented  the  various  figures  and  prospects,  were  moved. 

nafatfxj»*ioi>,  the  tiring-room,  a  place  behind  the  scenes,  wherein  the 
actors  dressed  and  adorned  themselves. 

rifeo'x^viov,  the  stage,  a  place  before  the  scenes  in  which  the  players 
acted.  And  O^sJs^a  was  that  part  in  which  the  chorus  used  to  dance  and 
sing,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  placed  the  pulpit,  in  Greek  Aoytl ov,  or 

'rxofl’xijuoii,  a  partition  under  the  pulpit,  appointed  for  the  music. 

The  KoIaov,  or  Cavea ,  was  appointed  for  the  spectators,  and  consisted 
of  three  parts,  placed  in  equal  degrees  one  above  another  ;  the  lowest  of 
which  belonged  to  persons  of  quality  and  magistrates  ;  the  middle  to  the 
commonality  ;  the  uppermost  to  the  women. 

And  because  theatres  were  open  at  the  top,  they  erected  porticoes  be¬ 
hind  the  cavea,  whither  they  retired  for  shelter  in  rainy  weather. 

ATHENS  HAD  THREE  HARBOURS  FOR  SHIPS. 

1.  ne/£iusu{,  Piraeus ,  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Hippothoontis,  and 
was  thirty-five  or  forty  stadia  distant  from  the  city,  before  the  building  of 
the  long  walls,  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  From  which  time  the 
Athenians,  by  the  direction  of  Themistocles,  made  this  their  chief  har¬ 
bour.  It  contained  three  ogpot,  or  docks  ;  the  first  called  Ka.vda.gog,  from 
an  hero  of  that  name.  The  second  AtpgoSiifm,  from  AQgtS'rn j,  or  Venus, 
who  had  there  two  temples,  one  of  which  was  consecrated  by  Themisto- 

(1)  Onomasf.  lib.  iv.  cap.  19. 
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cles,  the  other  by  Conon.  The  third  Zia,,  from  bread  corn ,  which  is 
called  by  the  Grecians  £ea.  There  were  likewise  in  this  harbour  five 
porticoes,  which  being  joined  together,  composed  one  very  large  porti¬ 
co,  which  was  on  that  account  commonly  termed  Maxji  voa.  The  Pi- 
raseus  had  farther  two  forums  ;  one  near  the  long  portico,  and  the  sea  ; 
the  other  farther  distant  from  the  sea  ;  and  for  that  reason  chiefly  fre¬ 
quented  by  those  who  lived  nearest  the  city.  One  of  these  seems  to  have 
been  called  'lnnro§<Zpeiov,  from  the  architect  Hippodamus,  who  built  the 
long  wall,  whereby  this  harbour  was  joined  to  the  city.  Here  was  a 
most  celebrated  mart,  to  which  merchants  resorted  from  almost  every 
part  of  Greece.  Whence  came  the  proverbial  saying,  Tov  neigahu.  xs»ay- 
yiotv  (M)  <pege  iv,  That  famine  and  emptiness  do  not  come  from  Pirceeus.  This 
harbour,  though  once  very  populous  and  well  inhabited,  was  reduced  to 
a  very  few  houses  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  flourished  under  the  empe¬ 
rors  Augustus  and  Tiberius  ;  having  been  burnt  by  Sylla  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  war. 

2.  M»vu yfa  Munychia,  which  was  a  promontory  not  far  distant  from  Pi¬ 
raeus,  extended  not  unlike  to  a  peninsula,  and  well  fortified  both  by  na¬ 
ture,  and  afterwards,  at  the  instance  of  Thrasybulus,  by  art.  The  name 
was  derived  from  one  Munychus,  who  dedicated  in  this  place  a  temple  to 
Diana,  surnamed  M xvs>%ia,,  which  yet  others  report  to  have  been  founded 
by  Embarus. 

3.  <t><*X» !£o'v  Phalerum ,  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  and  was 
distant  from  the  city  thirty-five  stadia,  according  to  Thucydides  ;  but  in 
Pausaoias’s  account(l)  only  twenty.  This  was  the  most  ancient  of  the 
three  harbours  ;  And  from  hence  Theseus  is  reported  to  have  set  sail 
for  Crete  ;  and  afterwards  Mnestheus  for  Troy. 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  THE  CITIZENS,  TRIBES,  SiC.  OF  ATHENS. 

The  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  of  three  sorts  :  1,  n0>rrai,  or  freemen, 
2,  Metoixoi,  or  sojourners.  3,  AsXoi,  or  servants.  The  citizens  surpass¬ 
ed  the  others  in  dignity  and  power,  as  having  the  government  in  their 
hands,  but  were  far  exceeded  by  the  slaves  in  number,  many  slaves  being 
often  subject  to  one  citizen.  The  number  of  citizens  in  Cecrop’s  time, 
I  have  already  said,  was  twenty  thousand  ;  in  Pericles’s  there  were  not 
so  many,  as  appears  from  Plutarch(2)  ;  and  when  Demetrius  the  Phale- 
rean  was  their  govevnor,  they  exceeded  their  first  number  under  Ce- 
crops  only  by  one  thousand  ;  at  the  same  time  foreigners  were  ten  thou¬ 
sand,  and  the  slaves  four  hundred  thousand,  as  appears  from  a  poll  insti¬ 
tuted  at  the  command  of  Demetrius,  and  mentioned  in  Athenaeus(3). 

Whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  increase  of  the  Athenians  themselves 
was  very  inconsiderable  ;  but  those  growing  numbers  of  inhabitants,  that 
swelled  the  city  to  that  bigness,  to  which  it  was  extended  in  after  ages, 
were  either  of  slaves,  or  strangers,  who,  for  the  advantage  of  study,  or 


't>  Arcadicis,  p.  471 .  edit.  Hanov 


(2)  PericTe. 


(3)  Deipnos  1.  v; 
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trade,  or  for  other  conveniences,  settled  themselves  at  Athens  ;  and  of 
these  two  sorts,  in  the  time  of  Cecrops,  it  is  probable  there  were  few  or 
none  ;  because,  through  the  scarcity  of  men  in  his  new-formed  govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  encouragement  of  foreigners  to  settle  there,  he  was  forced 
to  allow  them  the  same  privileges  that  were  enjoyed  by  the  natives.  And 
there  is  a  very  ancient  law  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  uf  Aristophanes(l), 
whereby  all  foreigners,  who  intended  to  live  at  \thens,  were  obliged, 
after  a  short  stay  in  that  city,  to  be  enrolled  among  the  free  citizens. 

And  for  several  ages  after,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city  ;  but  when  the  Athenian  power  grew  great,  and  their  glo¬ 
rious  actions  rendered  them  famous  through  all  Greece,  this  privilege  was 
accounted  a  very  great  favour,  and  granted  to  none  but  men  of  the  great¬ 
est  birth  or  reputation,  or  such  as  had  performed  some  notable  piece  of 
service  for  the  commonwealth.  Nor  was  it  without  much  difficulty  to  be 
obtained  even  by  them.  Menon  the  Pharsalian,  who  had  sent  the  Athe¬ 
nians  a  supply  of  two  hundred  horse,  in  the  war  against  Eon  near  Am- 
phipolis,  desired  it,  and  was  rejected  ;  and  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
after  having  assisted  them  against  the  Persians,  could  obtain  no  more  than 
a  bare  «re\Eia,  or  immunity  from  tribute  paid  by  those  that  sojourned 
amongst  them,  but  no  right  of  suffrage,  or  other  privileges  common  to  the 
free  men. 

And  after  Mardonius  and  the  Persians  were  defeated  at  Plattea,  it 
was  decreed,  by  an  express  law,  that  none  but  men  eminent  for  merit 
should  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  citizens  (2). 

But  this  peremptory  stiffness,  which  success  and  victory  had  put  into 
them,  did  not  always  make  them  so  obstinate,  nor  hinder,  but  that  many 
worthies,  though  neither  equal  in  birth  nor  fortune  to  the  former, 
were  enrolled  among  the  citizens  ;  such  were  Hippocrates  the  physician, 
Eurysaces  the  son  of  Ajax,  with  many  others,  besides  the  whole  city  of 
the  Platas  ms,  to  wffiich  they  granted  freedom  for  their  signal  services 
in  the  Persian  war  But  by  these  grants,  though  the  number  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  may  be  said  to  have  been  increased,  yet  nothing  was  added  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  which  remained  still  the  same,  because  the  persons 
thus  admitted  seldom  made  use  of  their  privilege,  and  sued  for  it  ra¬ 
ther  as  a  title  of  honour,  than  with  a  design  to  be  anywise  advantaged 
by  it. 

This  privilege  could  not  be  conferred  by  any  besides  the  popular  as¬ 
sembly,  whence  the  citizens  thus  admitted  were  called  Aijjxowohjto i,  in 
opposition  to  the  free-born.  Neither  was  the  first  gift  of  the  people  to 
take  effect,  unless  they  thought  fit  to  ratify  it  in  a  second  assembly,  where¬ 
in  six  thousand  citizens  were  required  to  be  present.  And,  for  fear  the 
authority  or  interest  of  any  person  should  sway  them  to  comply  with 
such  requests  against  their  inclinations,  they  gave  their  votes  privately, 
by  casting  little  stones  into  urn<,  placed  on  purpose  in  their  assemblies 
by  the  pi  ytanes,  who  were  also  obliged  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
stones  for  the  suffragants  ;  nay  farther,  till  all  had  done  voting,  the  stran¬ 
gers  that  petitioned  for  freedom  were  not  permitted  to  come  into  the 
place  of  the  assembly.  And  after  all  this,  if  any  one  appeared  to  be  un¬ 
deserving  of  the  honour  they  had  conferred  upon  him,  an  appeal  might 
be  made  to  a  certain  court,  which  had  power  to  inquire  into  the  lives 
and  conditions  of  these  persons,  and  deprive  such  as  they  found  unwor- 
0)  Ranis  (2)  Auctor  Orationis  in  Neaeram 
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thy,  by  recalling  the  freedom  which  had  been  granted  through  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  inconsideration  of  the  multitude  ;  and  this  disgrace  befel  Py- 
tholaus  the  Thessalian,  and  Apollonides  the  Olynthian  (1).  It  was  fur¬ 
ther  provided  by  Solon,  that  none  should  live  at  Athens  as  free  citizens, 
except  such  as  were  banished  from  their  own  country,  or  voluntarily 
came  to  reside  at  Athens  with  their  whole  families  ;  whereby  he,  no 
doubt,  intended  to  prevent  all  such  from  enjoying  the  privileges  of  Athens, 
who  had  greater  alliances  and  interests  in  other  places  (2). 

The  manner  of  admission  was,  by  declaring  that  such  an  one  was  incor¬ 
porated  among  the  denizens  of  Athens,  and  invested  with  all  the  honours, 
privileges,  and  immunities  belonging  to  them  ;  and  had  a  right  to  partake 
of,  and  assist  at  the  performance  of  all  their  holy  rites  and  mysteries, 
except  such  as  were  appropriated  to  certain  noble  families  ;  such  as  were 
the  Eumolpidee,  Ceryces,  Cynidae,  who  had  certain  priesthoods,  and  holy 
offices  peculiar  to  themselves  :  or  (as  others  are  of  opinion)  they  were 
excluded  from  all  the  offices  of  priesthood  of  whatever  denomination; 
which  is  the  most  probable,  because  the  free-born  Athenians  were  them¬ 
selves  excluded  from  those  offices  which  were  appropriated  to  the  sa¬ 
cred  families.  Except  also  the  offices  of  the  nine  archons,  which  none 
but  free-born  Athenians  were  allowed  to  execute  ;  that  neither  the  reli¬ 
gion  nor  the  management  of  public  affairs  might  be  intrusted  in  foreign 
hands.  Yet  this  extended  not  to  the  children  of  citizens  thus  adopted, 
who  were  allowed  all  the  privileges  of  natives.  Lastly,  they  were 
admitted  into  a  certain  tribe  and  hundred,  and  so  the  ceremony  end¬ 
ed  (3). 

Free-born  Athenians  were  those  that  had  both  or  one  of  their  parents 
an  Athenian.  Aristotle  tells  us,  that  in  several  commonwealths,  at  the 
first,  those  were  accounted  free  that  were  born  of  a  free  woman  ;  but 
when  the  number  of  inhabitants  increased,  such  only  were  esteemed  free 
as  were  descended  from  parents  that  were  both  free  (4).  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  in  Athens,  where  it  was  decreed  by  Solon,  that  none  begot¬ 
ten  out  of  lawful  marriage,  which  could  then  be  celebrated  only  between 
free  citizens,  should  have  right  to  inherit  their  father’s  estate.  This  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  following  words  of  Aristophanes  : 

Eoa;  <fs  <Th  uni  tov  Xox a»c  trot  vi/Acr 

No9n>  Si  /ah  tivm  dy%is-si*v  (5). 

But  this  law  was  afterwards  abrogated  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  till  the  time  of  Pericles,  who,  when  he  flourished  in  the 
state,  and  had  sons  lawfully  begotten,  proposed  a  law,  that  those  only 
should  be  reputed  true  citizens  of  Athens,  who  were  born  of  parents 
that  were  both  Athenians  ;  and  having  prevailed  with  the  people  to  give 
their  consent  to  it,  less  than  five  thousand  were  deprived  of  their  freedom, 
and  sold  for  slaves  ;  and  those  who,  enduring  the  test,  remained  in  the 
government,  and  past  muster  for  true-born  Athenians,  were  found  in  the 
poll  to  be  fourteen  thousand  and  forty  persons  in  number.  But  Pericles 
himself  afterwards,  having  lost  all  his  legitimate  sons,  so  far  persuaded 
the  Athenians,  that  they  cancelled  the  law,  and  granted  that  he  should 
enrol  his  bastard  sons  in  the  register  of  his  own  ward,  by  his  pa¬ 
ternal  name,  thinking  that,  by  those  losses,  he  had  been  sufficiently 

(1)  Demostli.  Orai  in  Neaeram.  (4)  Aristotel.  Pol  it.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 

(2)  Plut.  Sol.  (3)  Etemosth.  Orat  in  Neaeratu,  (5)  Avibus,  o.  602,  edit.  Amsteled, 
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punished  for  his  former  arrogance;  and  therefore,  being  of  opinion, 
that  he  had  been  shrewdly  handled  by  the  divine  vengeance,  of 
which  he  had  run  so  severe  a  gantelope,  and  that  his  request 
was  such  as  became  a  man  to  ask,  and  men  to  grant.  Thus  Plu¬ 
tarch  (1).  But  this  law  was  again  repealed  by  Aristophon  the  ora¬ 
tor,  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  Euclides  being  ar- 
chon  ;  at  which  time  the  ancient  law  was  revived,  that  all  whose  mothers 
were  not  citizens  should  be  nothi,  illegitimate  (  )  For  legitimate  child¬ 
ren  are  those  who  are  born  of  lawful  wives,  who  most  be  free  citizens, 
others  being  only  reputed  concubines.  And  thus  grammarians  common¬ 
ly  explain  noth  > s.  No$-og  l  lx  s?  TathXaxiS^.  Nothus,  a  bastard,  is 
one  born  of  a  stranger  or  an  harlot.  But  yvjifiog,  a  legitimate  son,  is  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  same  persons,  «  ex  yuvajxo*  kriis  ya^niis,  jj  ex  vepap.»v 
yinz iv  One  born  of  a  citizen  and  a  wife,  or  one  born  in  lawful  matrimo¬ 
ny  (3). 

And  those  that  were  only  of  the  half  blood,  when  they  were  invested 
with  freedom,  were  always  reputed  inferior,  and  less  honourable  than 
those  that  were  of  the  whole  ;  and  several  marks  and  customs  they  had 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  others,  as  particularly,  that  those  who  had 
but  one  parent  an  Athenian,  were  not  allowed  to  exercise  themselves  in  any 
of  the  gymnasia  that  were  frequented  by  those  who  had  both,  but  only  at'the 
Cynosarges,  a  place  without  the  city  :  and  that  this  was  esteemed  a  mark 
of  disgrace  is  evident  from  the  practice  of  Themistocles,  who  was  but  of 
the  half  blood  of  Athens  :  and  to  takeaway,  or  at  least,  lessen  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  used  to  engage  the  noble  Athenians  to  go  and  perform  their  ex¬ 
ercises  with  him  (4).  In  the  same  place  there  was  a  court  of  judicature, 
where  persons  suspected  of  having  fraudulently  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  number  and  privileges  of  citizens  were  arraigned.  This  was  re¬ 
puted  a  very  great  offence  ;  insomuch  that  w  hosoever  had  Six»  iHs  |sviacr, 
(so  this  action  was  termed)  preferred  against  him,  was  immediately  made 
a  close  prisoner,  and  put  in  chains,  before  he  could  be  brought  before  the 
judges  (5).  Neither  was  it  a  sufficient  vindication  to  have  been  once  ac¬ 
quitted  by  his  proper  judges.  But  it  was  customary  to  bring  the  cause 
to  a  second  hearing  before  the  thesmothetae,  if  there  was  any  just  cause 
to  suspect  that  he  had  been  too  favourably  treated. 

And  in  order  to  clear  the  city  of  pretended  and  false  members,  it  was 
decreed,  in  the  second  year  of  the  9Uth  olympiad,  Archias  being  then 
archon,  that  a  strict  inquisition  should  be  made  into  causes  of  this  nature 
by  men  of  the  same  borough  with  the  criminal.  This  inquisition  was 
termed  and  performed  in  the  following  method  (G).  W  hen 

any  person  was  accused,  the  Antiagxog,  or  prefect  of  the  borough  (Ax/aoj), 
to  whose  custody  was  committed  the  Xr^ia^yjxcii  y^a^a-reTov,  or  public  re¬ 
gister  of  the  citizens,  convened  together  the  members  of  his  borough 
ot«i).  Then  the  names  of  all  the  citizens  of  that  borough  being  re¬ 
cited  out  of  the  register,  the  criminal  was  obliged  to  signify  the  particular 
tyargioi  or  ward,  whereof  he  pretended  himself  a  member,  and  to  prove 
his  right  of  succession  by  sufficient  witnesses  ;  or,  in  case  he  claimed  his 
freedom  from  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  not  by  inheritance,  the  public 

(1)  In  Pericle.  (4)  Plutarch,  in  Themistocle. 

(2)  Cary s ti us,  ’Isro?ixBv  uirojivniiaruv.  lib.  iii.  (5)  Demosth.  et  Ulpianus  in  Tiraocrat. 

(3)  Homeri  Scholiastes  in  Iliad,  v.  Julius  (6)  Harpocralion,  Olympiad,  descriptor  ano- 

PAlnx,  l;b  iii.  nymus. 
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decree  of  the  popular  assembly,  whereby  his  privilege  had  been  confer¬ 
red,  was  to  be  produced  Then  the  (fyptoVai,  having  first  taken  an  oath  to 
determine  according  to  the  rules  of  justice,  and  maturely  deliberated  up¬ 
on  the  evidence,  privately  gave  their  opinions  ;  in  doing  which,  they 
commonly  used  leav  es  or  beans.  If  the  white  beans  were  found  superior 
in  number,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  ;  but  if  the  black  appeared  to  be 
most  numerous,  then  he  was  deprived  of  his  freedom,  and  after  that  call¬ 
ed  awa^sj^itf^esas.  as  the  action  of  condemning  him  was  termed  kx/rfyi!- 
<P ‘g,s  (1).  And  this  verdict  was  to  be  given  in  before  sunset ;  the  conse¬ 
quence  whereof  was  this, — that  the  person  deprived  of  his  freedom 
should  bfe  reckoned  amongst  the  Mmixoi,  sojourners.  But  if  he  would 
not  acquiesce  in  the  determination  of  his  own  borough,  an  appeal 
was  granted  to  the  thesmothetas,  who  having  assigned  proper  judges  to 
hear  his  appeal,  he  was  either  restored  to  his  family, or,  if  the  former  sen¬ 
tence  appeared  to  be  just  and  well  grounded,  he  was  sold  for  a  slave. 

Farther,  to  prevent  all  frauds  and  contentions  of  this  nature,  all  fathers 
were  obliged  to  enrol  their  sons  in  the  register  of  their  particular 

termed  xoivo»  ygappoLreTov.  At  which  time  they  made  oath  that  every 
son  so  registered  was  either  born  to  them  in  a  lawful  matrimony,  or  law¬ 
fully  adopted  (2)  Notwithstanding  which,  the  <p^a,ro^sg,  or  members  of 
that  ward,  had  the  liberty  of  rejecting  any  person  against  whom  sufficient 
evidence  appeared,  concerning  which  thpy  voted  by  private  suffrages  (3). 
Yet  if  any  person  was  unjustly  rejected  by  the  men  of  his  own  ward,  he 
was  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  magistrates  (4).  by  whom,  if  he  was  declar¬ 
ed  to  be  lawfully  born,  or  adopted,  he  was  then  registered  by  his  own  and 
his  father’s  name,  in  this  form  ©ga'i'uAAos  A-voWtdagis,  Thrasyllus  a  son  of 
Apollodurus  (S).  The  adopted  sons  were  registered  upon  the  festival  Thar- 
gelia,  in  the  month  Thargelion  ;  the  natural  upon  the  third  day  of  the  festival 
Apaturia,  called  K ageuing,  in  the  month  Pyanepsion.  At  what  age  children 
were  thus  registered  is  not  agreed.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  at  every  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Apaturia  it  was  customary  to  register  all  the  children  who  had 
been  born  that  year  (6).  Others  affirm,  that  they  were  commonly  three 
or  four  years  old  before  they  were  registered  (7).  Cnemon  in  Heliodo- 
rus  (8)  is  enrolled  after  he  has  learned  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and 
the  chorus  in  the  Ranae  of  Aristophanes  (9)  reflects  upon  Archedemus 
as  not  having  been  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  <Pga.reges  till  he  was 
e  trig  ring,  seven  years  old. 

B:i/Xsa-9s  tfiiTa.  r.otvti 

Sna^a/uev  A p^iSii/ACV, 

'O;  tTT'ri th;  chv  oun  ipvrt  cpparofa.;. 

Whereby  they  seem  to  intimate  that  he  had  fraudulently  insinuated  himself 
into  the  number  of  the  citizens  :  it  being  usual  for  those  who  were  free- 
born  to  be  registered  before  that  age,  as  we  are  there  informed  by  the 
Greek  scholiast  ;  though  the  time  of  doing  it  appears,  from  the  fore-men¬ 
tioned  instances,  to  have  been  unfixed  and  arbitrary. 

There  were  two  other  seasons  when  young  Athenians  were  enrolled 
in  a  public  register,  which  being  by  some  learned  men  confounded  with 


(1)  Demosthenes  in  Eubul  Pollux,  lib.  viii. 

(2)  Isteus  de  Apollodori  he  red. 

(3)  Demosthenes  in  Macart. 

(4)  Idem  in  Neaeram, 

15)  Isaeus.  Orat.  citat 


Hesych.  Suidas. 

(6)  Ktymolog.  Magni  Auctor.  v.  Arraroufta. 

(7)  Proclus  in  Platonis  Timaeum. 

(8)  Lib.  i. 

(9)  Act.  i.  seen.  7,  p.  231,  edit.  Aurel.  Allobrog. 
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the  time  of  registering  already  mentioned,  may  not  unfitly  be  explained 
in  this  place.  The  second  time,  therefore,  wherein  they  were  register¬ 
ed,  was  when  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  when,  as  we  are 
expressly  told  by  Julius  Pollux  (1),  they  were  admitted  into  the  number 
of  the  EtpeSoi.  And  this  registering  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
former,  because  both  were  done  on  the  same  day,  viz.  the  third  day  of  the 
festival  Apaturia,  which,  as  some  think,  was  called  Kariting,  kto  rx  xeigeif 
rij*  x6pj»,  because  they  who  were  enrolled  amongst  the  ephebi  used  then 
to  shave  their  hair,  which  it  was  customary  to  consecrate  to  some  of  the 
gods  ;  which  ceremony  was  never  performed  till  a  long  time  alter  the  age 
at  which  they  were  admitted  amongst  the  4)£*‘ro?£S  5  and  therefore  must 
belong  to  the  other  time  of  registering. 

The  third  time  of  registering  young  Athenians  was  before  the  festival 
of  Panathenaea  (2),  when  those  who  were  twenty  years  old  were  intro¬ 
duced  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  tfvj/iorai,  men  of  the  same  bo¬ 

rough,  and  entered  in  a  register  called  X^iao^ixov  y^ap-fTcmiov,  wherein 
the  names  of  all  persons  of  that  borough,  who  were  of  age  to  succeed  in 
the  Xj j|<g,  or  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  were  entered  (3).  This  was 
termed  sis  uvSgag  iyfgcltpdtS-ai,  to  be  registered  amongst  the  men;  the  per¬ 
sons  thus  enrolled,  being  heuceforwards  their  own  masters,  and  free  from 
the  government  of  their  guardians. 

After  Cecrops  had  settled  a  form  of  government  amongst  the  Athenians, 
for  the  better  administration  of  justice,  and  the  prevention  of  deceit,  and 
over-reaching  one  another  in  commerce,  he  divided  them  into  four  (puXai, 
or  tribes  ;  each  tribe  he  subdivided  into  three  parts,  called  Tgirrls,  ES-vog, 
or  QeuTglct ;  and  each  of  these  into  thirty  Ten,  or  families,  which,  be¬ 
cause  these  consisted  of  thirty  men,  were  called  Tfiaxasds? ;  and  they  that 
were  members  of  these,  were  called  'Op-oyaAocxToi,  and  rsvjjrai,  not  from 
any  relation  to  one  another,  but  only  because  they  lived  in  the  same  bo¬ 
rough,  and  were  educated  together,  and  joined  in  one  body  or  society  ; 
the  same  persons  were  called  because  they  participated  of  the 

same  sacrifices,  and  worshipped  the  same  gods  together,  from  Of/ia, 
which,  though  it  properly  signifies  only  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  yet  is 
often  taken  for  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  worship  of  any  other  deity  (4). 

The  names  of  the  tribes  were  these  :  1,  Kixgox-if,  from  Cecrops  ;  for 
it  is  usual  with  the  ancieuts,  out  of  an  earnest  desire  of  continuing  their 
memories  to  posterity,  to  call  cities,  or  countries,  or  any  monuments  that 
seemed  likely  to  remain  to  succeeding  ages,  by  their  own  name.  2,  Au- 
<rb%0aiv,  from  a  king  of  that  name,  reported  by  some  to  have  reigned  in 
some  part  of  Attica  before  Cecrops  :  or  rather  from  the  name  of 
.9-eWj,  in  which  the  Athenians  gloried  not  a  little.  3,  Axrctia.,  from  Ac- 
taeus,  or  Actaeon,  another  of  the  kings  before  Cecrops  ;  or  from  axrf 
which  signifies  a  shore ;  because  a  great  part  of  Attica,  and  that  in  par¬ 
ticular  where  this  tribe  inhabited,  lay  towards  the  sea  :  and  this  was  the 
reason  why  the  whole  country  was  sometimes  called  Acte.  And  the 
same  cause  is  given  for  the  name  of  the  fourth  tribe,  which  they  called 
n*£aXia,  from  its  nearness  to  the  sea. 

In  the  reign  ofCranaus,  new  names  were  imposed  upon  them,  and  they 
were  called,  1 ,  from  the  king’s  name.  2,  Artis,  from  a  young 

lady,  the  daughter  of  Cranaus.  3,  MstSoyaiu.  4,  Aixugif.  And  both  these, 

(1)  Lib.  vii.  cap.  9.  (3)  p0l|ux,  loco  citato. 

(2)  Demosth.  in  Leocharem.  <4)  Pollux,  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.  lib.  viii.  cap.  9. 
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I  suppose,  were  named  from  their  situation  :  the  latter  being  seated  upon 
a  craggy  shore,  and  the  former  in  the  inland  part  of  the  country. 

Erichthonius  being  advanced  to  the  kingdom,  called  them  after  the 
names  of  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Neptune,  and  Vulcan  :  1,  Ai*?.  2,  Ad«v*'i's. 

3,  JlotfsiS'uticts-  4,  H^otis-isss. 

Afterwards,  under  Erechtheus,  they  received  new  names  from  the  sons 
of  Ion,  a  man  of  great  repute  amongst  the  Athenians,  and  general  of  their 
armies,  as  Herodotus  reports  (1).  The  names  were  l.reXeW«g.  2,  ‘Ov- 
XiYai.  3,  Aifixofeig.  4,  Agyibis.  And  of  these  names  Euripides  is  to 
be  understood,  when  he  introduces  Minerva  speaking  thus  of  Ion  (2). 

AaCovtra.  rcvSt  traiSa,  Kenpoviav  yBova 
Xai  pu.  Kpiuura.  ice  is  9-povov<  rvpxvvix.ou(, 

'iSpvtrov'  hi  yap  T»i  Epe^Btax  yiyaic, 

Amaiofitp^tiv  Ttxry’  iy.nn  iSt  %&ovos, 

F.rrxirdv  E\xa§’  wnKiiic'  o'l  TauSt  yap 
TlxtSis  yiwyi'M  TetrerafSC  pt£n;  yixt, 

Errciiivyoi  j.«c,  KaTrupvxitiv  yBovcc 
Aaiiv  'irovrai,  aanriKi'i  o'i  vaiovir’  iyiv. 

Here,  nurse  Oreusa,  since  this  child  by  birth 
Claims  the  just  priv’lege  ot  Erechtheus’  line, 

Take  him  to  Athens,  and  proclaim  him  king  ; 

For  he  hath  just  pretensions  to  the  crown  ; 

His  blooming  courage  is  a  previous  sign, 

With  how  much  prowess,  policy,  and  art, 

Greece’s  dominions  he  will  sway;  the  gods 
Shall  bless  him  with  four  sons,  by  whom  in  tribes 
High  seated  Athens  shall  divided  be, 

And  bear  her  sev’ral  names  deriv’d  from  them.  abell. 

And  Herodotus  (3)  and  Pollux  are  of  the  same  opinion,  though  they  are 
herein  contradicted  by  others,  as  we  find  in  Plutarch,  who  hath  likewise 
made  some  alteration  in  the  names  ;  his  words  are  these  ;  ‘  Some  affirm 
that  the  tribes  did  not  take  their  names  from  the  sons  of  Ion.  but  from  the 
different  sorts  of  occupations  which  they  folio  wed  ;  the  soldiers  were  call¬ 
ed  ’OirX/rai  ;  the  craftsmen,  Egydrai  ;  and  of  the  remaining  three  the 
farmers,  rsugyoi ;  the  shepherds  and  graziers,  A iyixogeci  (4). 

Afterwards,  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  increased,  Clisthenes 
having  first  advised  with  Apollo’s  oracle,  as  it  was  usual  to  do  in  every 
concern  of  moment,  altered  the  number  of  the  tribes,  increasing  them  from 
four  to  ten,  and  gave  them  new  names,  taken  from  certain  ancient  heroes, 
all  born  in  Attica,  except  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
place  amongst  the  rest,  as  being  a  neighbour,  friend,  and  companion  in 
the  wars  (5)  ;  for,  as  Homer  reports,  Ajax’s  forces  were  joined  to  those 
of  Mnestheus  the  Athenian  general  ; 

Aiai  S'  in  'S.axayivos  aytv  Su 0K.aiStH.ct  vaitc, 

2th S’  iym  iV  A Bxvaim  iVratVTO  fdxa yyt{. 

Twelve  ships  from  Salamis  stout  Ajax  brought. 

And  rank’d  his  men  where  the  Athenians  fought.  creech. 

And  Plutarch  reports,  that  when  the  Athenians  and  Megarensians  both 
made  pretensions  to  Salamis,  and  chose  the  Spartans  to  decide  the  con¬ 
troversy,  these  lines  of  Homer  being  produced  by  Solon,  did  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  a  considerable  kindness,  serving  very  much  to  strengthen  their  title 

(l)Lib.  viii.  cap.  44.  (3)  Lib.  v.  cap.  66.  (5)  Herodot.  et  Pollux,  loc.  citatis- 

*•2)  Ion  ad  finem,  (4)  Plutarch.  Sol  one. 
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to  that  island.  To  return,  these  heroes,  from  the  names  they  gave  to 
the  tribes,  were  called  eiramixoi.  and  honoured  with  statues  erected  near 
the  senate-house.  Their  names,  as  recorded  by  Pausanias,  are  these  : 
Erechtheus,  Cecrops,  iEgeus,  Pandion,  Acamas,  Antiochus,  Leo,  Oeneus, 
Hippothoon,  Ajax.  And  the  names  of  the  tribes  are  these,  Egs^rjis, 
iC .ixgaTrtg,  Ai/vk,  II aviiovis,  Axapav?!?,  A^io^iS,  Aiavrig,  Oi'wjij, 

Aiav/lj. 

Afterwards,  when  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  freed  the  Athenians  from 
the  Macedonian  slavery,  they  augmented  their  tribes,  adding  two  to  their 
former  number,  which,  in  honour  of  their  deliverers,  they  called  from 
their  names,  Av7iyo»»s,  and  A>)fX'/)7fi«j  ( i )  But  the  gratitude  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  being  no  longer  lived  than  the  good  fortune  and  successes  of  those  two 
princes,  the  tribes  soon  changed  their  first  names  for  those  of  at7 aX<«  and 
rtToXs/jiai?,  the  former  of  which  was  derived  from  Attalus,  king  of  Perga- 
mus  ;  the  latter  from  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  from  both  of  which  the 
Athenians  had  received  signal  favours  (2). 

This  was  the  constant  number  of  the  Athenian  tribes,  which  lasted  as 
long  as  the  city  maintained  its  liberty  and  form  of  government.  Each  of 
these  was  at  the  first  divided  into  several  parts,  which  have  been  alrea¬ 
dy  mentioned.  And  the  better  to  maintain  a  mutual  correspondence,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship  and  kindness  among  them,  they  had 
public  feasts,  first  instituted  by  Solon,  where  they  all  met  together  and 
made  merry  (3).  These  meetings  were  named  from  the  persons  assem¬ 
bled  at  them  ;  if  the  whole  tribe  came  together,  then  they  called  it  <?£?«■- 
»av  (pv*»nxov  :  if  only  one  Qga.TPi'ct,  then  it  was  SsTtt >a»  Qgxrgixop  ;  or  of  a 
^jj/xos,  it  was  iJeiVvov  Syuorixot. 

These  Ajjuoi  were  little  boroughs  in  Attica,  several  of  which  belonged 
to  every  tribe  ;  and  though  they  were  reckoned  together  in  the  business  of 
the  commonwealth,  yet  had  separate  habitations,  distinct  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  in  the  performance  of  holy  worship  ;  nay,  and  different  gods  too,  for 
each  of  them  adored  peculiar  deities,  and  yet  all  unanimously  agreed  in 
worshipping  Minerva,  who  was  the  tutelar  goddess  of  the  whole  country  ; 
whereas  the  other  deities  had  only  certain  parts  assigned  them,  and  in 
those  they  were  inferior  to  Minerva,  the  supreme  governess.  And  this 
difference  in  religion  was  very  ancient,  being  of  no  less  duration  than  the 
commonwealth  itself ;  for  when  Theseus  had  prevailed  upon  them  to 
leave  their  country  seats,  and  unite  themselves  in  one  city,  they  thought 
it  would  be  impious  and  unpardonable  to  desert  the  gods  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  and  therefore  judged  it  agreeable  to  the  respect  due  from  them  to 
their  tutelar  deities,  to  pay  them  the  same  honours  and  frequent  the  same 
places  of  worship,  they  had  formerly  done(  l). 

't  he  greatest  use  of  these  AjTjxo/,  was  in  their  forms  of  law  and  con¬ 
tracts,  whereby  sufficient  provision  was  made  against  all  fraud,  deceit, 
and  mistakes.  Hence  we  read  of  such  punctual  clauses  in  their  writs,  as 
these  N  the  son  of  N.  of  the  tribe  of  iEantus,  in  the  borough  of  Rham- 
nus,  tic. 

The  number  of  them  was  an  hundred  and  seventy-four  (5),  some  of 
which  having  the  same  names,  were  distinguished  by  their  situation,  be¬ 
ing  called  x,u6v7regdt*,  and  upper  and  lower.  All  of  them  were 

(1)  Plutarch.  Denielrio.  (4)  Livius.  Pausan.  Allicis. 

(2)  StephaD.  v.  ArraMt,  et  BtervixUat.  Q>)  Eustath.  ii.  S.  Strabo,  lib.  is 

(3)  Athen.  Dip.  lib.  xr 
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divided  into  greater  and  less  ;  the  ptixgoi,  or  less,  were  these  (1)  Alimusi- 
ans,  Zoster,  Prospaltians,  Anagyrasians,  Cephale,  Prasieis,  Lampreis, 
Phyleis,  Myrrhintisians,  Athmonians,  Acharnae,  Marathon,  Brauron, 
Rharnnus.  The  rest  were  greater,  and  may  not  unfitly  be  thus  divided 
according  to  their  tribes. — 


KEKPona 


A8,uovov,  >i  Afl^uovi* 

EawsitTai 

2u.Tax»TTes 

A  Xet« 

Euthtj) 

Aij-eivn 

Aa.ii'a.xiS'ut 

n  iQos 

E  P  E  X  0  H  I  2. 

<bxua. 

Avityupi; 

K  mpio-io. 

n<i|uCeDTa<Ta; 

A ypwhH,  »  Aypoixn 

Kiuf*/ 

ritp^acri) 

'Eucdvu/uiu.,  »  Ewai,ulMos 

A npuTcpi  K*6v7rep8ev 

2  uSpiSat 

Qtl/AIKOI,  1 1  QH/UOLKOi 

A d[j.7rpi  Cirivef i&ev,  «  srstgaA/o? 
nANilONIJ. 

i’nyic. 

A  yyixii 

Ok,  »  OJc 

TJpoCaXivSos 

KuJ'aSmixi'av 

n«u«vict  KctBumpQev 

2  rtipta 

KvOiigov 

Mvppivii 

Tliiiuvtu  uTrivepBsv 

A  I  T  H  1,2. 

i'xyaia. 

Axai 

Efs^flist 

KuS'avTiS'ai 

Apnqnvtftt.  «  Apx<fnv 

E  p'Kpilt 

nxaifiwa 

BttTt'l 

EXptct  >(  < 

T/Sfctc 

TctpytyrTo; 

I unpin,  »  Imtpio; 

•bxyaia 

Atoftei*. 

leevlS'cil 

fytxa.iS'a.t 

KoXottuc 

A  KAMA  N  Til 

XoXXii fi*i. 

Ayvi: 

Its* 

Upog-vrxMa 

E  ipia-iS'a.i 

Kimva 

2$HTT0{ 

Eppiof.  i)  Ep/xoi 

Ku/>t/skT«i 

Xoxapyut,XGXapyia, 

HteUa-ridJ'a/ 

Qipixo: 

Krpstxa 

A  E  O  N  T  X  2. 

Xbxapyot. 

Ai6*XI<bt«,  »  Aiflax/ct 

KpeiTjx 

A  pUKOVlOV 

Magafldv 

Y[GT<tpXQ( 

A$iJW 

2**|u£a>viV'sC( 

Axtftxt 

2aiaov 

AtipalJ' K 

Oiov  Ktpa.pxUx.GV 

r£ATaj 

EuTTvplS’UI 

TlcuonJ'a.i 

Qptnppot 

EjtetXM 

Khttoi 

IThxdksc 

inno0O(iNTi2, 

XoxeiiTai 

A^nvii 

Exaisit, »  Exaiisc 

Kopi/cTaXXo; 

AfXlj'd.V'TiHl 

Extvoaj 

KoIxh 

A  voLKdia. 

Epuafai 

Oiov  Asitexs/itii' 

A%p*S'is 

Quuoir&S'at 

Oiveit  vrpo;  ExtuQtpai; 

Aeieixeto. 

Kuptafat 

AN  TIOXI2. 

2<ptyJ'xXx. 

A iyixta,  it  Aiyixoc 

B»0V«t 

Msxam/f,  «  MfX«/y*< 

Axa>T«»,  «  AxaTSKii 

©o  />*« 

IXaxxwvH 

An<pirpo7r» 

Kpilvct 

ne^Texi) 

Ava'pxoj-roc 

A  tux.07rupa 

2  xpxay^fai 

At »»»,  i  AToviot 

Aikkov 

A  I  A  N  T  I  2. 

btt'MpOV. 

Oiven  Trpic  Mififlaw 

T  ^/«opti0oc 

Sfai^iJ'o t/ 

TiT«»itTa; 

'P«,«VKC 

<1)  Pausan.  Atticis, 
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AyipvtLi 

B stem,  S  Bsraifjjf 

Evunpiaia 
Qpia  »  ©g  <* 

‘  lyircS'a/xcif ai 


’Kipmx.lS'at 


O  I  N  H  I  2. 
Aax'a,  »  Asocial*/ 

A  xr  a 
MiKini 
Oi),  ii  Oi» 


\UfiBcifui 
riT«\4a 
T  vpiaitai 
i'UKH- 


n  T  O  A  E  M  A  I  2>  »  ANIirONHlI 
Oupyuiii'ai  Koyfiuxij. 

A  T  T  A  A  I  2,  »  4HMHTPIAI 
Ajroxxav/ds. 


besides  these,  there  were  several  other  boroughs,  of  which  it  is  uncer¬ 
tain  what  tribes  they  belonged  to.  Such  are  these, — 


A>/>* 

Ayx»<rnoc 
A/xipiaS'n 
A  A»l* 
As -uTraKtua 
Araxav-rw 

BixCvb 

B  pxopav 

hpihmrjk 

Er»a 

E  X&Jf*1 

7.m  ST?g 


Qpiriv 

2  pov 

K ipa/utixk  {£ a>  tbs  TrciKitm 

2a-og>-lXc; 

Kofloi cS'at 

Ttpxra. 

Kvvorapyt; 

T/ubtt  lot 

Aaupttv 

Trial 

Axvahv 

'bap/aax.xirai 

A  lfiva.1 

'tavpa. 

'bop/airt'.i 

O  pteari: 

Qvpccv 

napvil: 

Qpimci 

n»v£ 

XlTcivH 

IlttT pOBX8  /2sflfsc 

TvTTctXia,  A’C. 

CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  SOJOURNERS  AND  SERVANTS  IN  ATHENS. 

Tire  second  sort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  called  Mereixei,  by 
which  word  were  signified  persons  that  came  from  a  foreign  country,  and 
settled  in  Attica,  being  admitted  by  the  councilor  Areopagus,  and  enter¬ 
ed  into  a  public  register  (1).  They  differed  from  the  IIoXi Va<,  or  citi¬ 
zens,  because  they  were  not  free  citizens  of  Athens,  but  either  came 
from  another  city  themselves,  or  were  descended  from  such  as  did  ;  and 
from  the  Eevoi,  or  strangers,  because  they  took  up  their  lodgings 
only  for  a  short  time,  whereas  the  MeVoixoi  had  fixed  habitations,  and  con¬ 
stantly  resided  upon  the  place,  whither  they  had  transplanted  them¬ 
selves. 

They  were  permitted  to  dwell  in  the  city,  and  follow  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  without  disturbance,  but  could  not  be  intrusted  with  any  public  of¬ 
fice,  give  their  votes  in  the  assemblies,  or  have  any  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  being  obliged  to  sit  still,  as  spectators  in  a  theatre,  without  inter¬ 
meddling,  or  any  way  concerning  themselves  with  state  affairs,  and  pa¬ 
tiently  submit  to  the  decrees  enacted  by  the  citizens,  and  observe  all  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  country.  And  therefore  Aristophanes  in  Suidas 
compares  them  to  chaff,  as  being  an  unprofitable  and  useless  part  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Tsf  yap  Mstoikjic  ayupa  t ay  ar®v  >'tyh\ 

(I)  Atistophancs,  Scbeliastes  iu  Are? 
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The  sojourners  (if  I  may  speak  my  mind) 

Are,  as  it  were,  the  city’s  chaff  and  scum.  s.  a. 

They  were  not  allowed  to  act  any  thing,  or  manage  any  business  in  their 
own  names,  but  were  obliged  to  choose  out  of  the  citizens  one,  to  whose 
care  and  protection  they  would  commit  themselves,  and  whose  duty  it 
was  to  defend  them  from  all  violeuce  and  oppression.  This  is  intimated 
in  Terence’s  Eunuchus,  where  Thais  puts  herself  into  the  hands  of  Phte- 
dria’s  family. 

• — - CH.  Turn  auiem  Phaedrioe, 

Meofratri,  gaudeo  amorem  esse  omnem  in  tranquillo,  una  est  domns. 

Thais  patri  se  commendavit,  in  clientelam  et Jidcm 

JVobis  dedit  se - (1). 

Now  I  rejoice,  my  brother  Phsedria’s  love 

Is  quietly  secur’d  to  him  for  ever. 

We’re  now  one  family :  and  Thais  has 

Found  favour  with  my  father,  and  resign’d 

Herself  to  us  for  patronage  and  care.  colmaK* 

The  person  to  whom  they  committed  themselves,  was  called  Ilfos-aV'/j*, 
and  was  allowed  to  demand  several  services  of  them,  in  which  if  they 
failed,  or  if  they  neglected  to  choose  a  patron,  an  action  was  commenced 
against  them  before  the  Polemarchus,  called  Atr^os-a via  eUi j,  whereupon 
their  goods  were  confiscated. 

In  consideration  of  the  privileges  allowed  them,  the  commonwealth  re¬ 
quired  them  to  perform  several  duties  ;  for  instance,  in  the  Panathenaea, 
a  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of  Minerva,  the  men  were  obliged  to  carry 
certain  vessels  called  2x«0ou,  whereby  are  meant  not  spades,  as  Meursius 
and  the  translator  of  Harpocration  have  explained  this  word,  but  navicu - 
Ice,  little  ships,  which  were  signs  of  their  foreign  extraction,  which  few’ 
have  hitherto  rightly  understood.  Hence  they  were  termed  <Sz.<t$c'is  or 
dxu<pr]<pSgat,  by  the  ancient  writers  of  comedy.  The  women  carried  vS'gta.i, 
vessels  of  water,  or  tfy.ioioua,  umbrellas,  to  defend  the  free  women  from  the 
weather,  and  are  thence  named  ofyicupogoi  and  cfxtxS'tiPigot.  This  last  cus¬ 
tom  was  begun  after  Xerxes  and  the  Persians  had  been  driven  out  of 
Greece,  when  the  Athenians,  becoming  insolent  with  success,  set  a  great¬ 
er  value  upon  the  freedom  of  their  city  than  they  had  formerly 
done  (2). 

Besides  this,  the  men  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  twelve  drachms,  though 
Hesychius  mentioneth  ten  only,  and  the  women  that  had  no  sons,  were 
liable  to  be  taxed  six  ;  but  such  as  had  sons  that  paid,  were  excused. 
This  tribute  was  called  Mtremov,  and  was  exacted  not  only  of  those  that 
dwelt  in  Athens,  but  of  all  such  as  settled  themselves  in  any  town  of  Atti¬ 
ca,  as  appears  from  the  instance  given  us  by  Lysius  (3)  in  Oropus,  which 
was  an  Athenian  town,  situated  upon  the  confines  ofBceotia.  About  the 
time  of  Xerxes's  invasion  upon  Greece,  Themistocles  having  by  his  emi¬ 
nent  service  raised  himself  to  great  power  in  the  commonwealth,  prevail¬ 
ed  so  far  upon  the  Athenians,  that  they  remitted  this  exaction,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  sojourners  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges,  without  re¬ 
quiring  any  such  acknowledgment  from  them  (4).  How  long  they  enjoyed 
this  immunity,  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  certain  they  kept  it  not  long,  and 
probably  it  might  be  taken  from  them,  and  the  act  repealed,  as  soon  as 

(1)  Act.  ult.  seen,  ult  (3)  Orat.  in  Philonem. 

<2)  iEliani  Valias  Historic,  lib.  vit  cap.  I,  (4)  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  si. 
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Tbemistocles  fell  into  disgrace.  Upon  non-payment  of  this  imposition, 
the  delinquent  was  immediately  seized  by  the  task-masters,  and  carried 
away  to  the  market  set  apart  for  that  purpose  (called  by  Plutarch  Mwo«- 
sciev  ( ! ).  and  by  Demosthenes  (2)  Merwx/y),  where  they 

were  exposed  to  sale  by  the  n»X*rai,  who  were  officers  concerned  in  the 
public  revenues.  And  this  fate  had  the  famous  philosopher  Xenocratr  s 
undergone,  had  not  Lycurgus  rescued  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  offi¬ 
cers,  as  Plutarch  reports  (3)  ;  Diogenes  Laertius  (4)  tells  us,  he  was 
actually  sold,  because  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  the  tribute,  but  was 
redeemed  by  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  who,  because  he  would  not  violate 
the  laws  of  the  city,  nor  yet  could  endure  to  see  so  great  and  useful  a 
man  reduced  to  so  miserable  a  condition,  restored  him  his  liberty,  and 
paid  for  him  what  the  task-master  demanded. 

But  though  these  men  were  incapable  of  having  any  preferment,  or 
bearing  any  office  in  the  commonwealth,  yet  they  were  not  wholly  desti¬ 
tute  of  encouragement  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  the  undertaking  of 
noble  actions,  and  being  serviceable  to  the  public.  For  such  as  signalized 
themselves  by  any  notable  exploit,  were  seldom  passed  by  neglected  or 
unrewarded  ;  but  were  taken  into  public  consideration,  and,  by  a  special 
edict  of  the  people,  honoured  with  an  immunity  from  all  impositions,  tax¬ 
es,  and  other  duties,  except  such  as  were  required  of  the  free-born  citi¬ 
zens  ;  and  therefore  they  called  this  honour  ItfereXsia,  and  the  persons 
that  enjoyed  it  ICoriXsis,  because  they  did  itfa  reXsiv  cols  oTg,  pay  only  an 
equal  proportion  with  the  citizens.  This  was  a  sort  of  an  half  freedom, 
being  the  same  with  what  we  sometimes  find  called  AcsXsia,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  already,  and  was  granted  to  foreigners  that  had  deserved 
well  of  the  public,  but  not  merited  enough  to  be  enrolled  amongst  the 
true  citizens  ;  an  instance  of  which  we  have  in  Perdiccas  king  of  Mace- 
don,  and  sometimes  in  whole  cities  and  commonwealths,  that  had  by  some 
special  service  demonstrated  the  kindness  and  good  affection  they  bore  to 
Athens  :  two  examples  of  this  we  have  in  the  Thebans  and  Olynthians, 
in  Theophrastus,  as  he  is  cited  by  Suidas,  to  whom,  with  Harpocration 
and  Hesychius,  we  are  chiefly  obliged  for  these  accounts. 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of  the  third,  and  most  numerous 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  I  mean  the  servants,  of  which  there 
were  two  sorts  ;  the  first  w  as  of  those  that  through  poverty  were  forced 
to  serve  for  wages,  being  otherwise  free-born  citizens,  but  not  having 
any  suffrage  in  public  affairs,  by  reason  of  their  indigence,  it  being  forbid¬ 
den  at  some  times  (for  this  prohibition  was  not  perpetual),  that  persons 
not  having  such  an  estate  as  was  mentioned  in  the  law,  should  have  the 
privilege  of  giving  their  voices.  These  were  properly  called  ©ijrsg,  and 
IToX<«r«i  (5),  and  were  the  most  genteel  sort  of  servants,  being  only  in 
that  state  during  their  own  pleasure  and  necessities,  and  having  power 
either  to  change  their  masters,  or,  if  they  became  able  to  subsist  by  them¬ 
selves,  wholly  to  release  themselves  from  servitude. 

The  second  sort  of  servants,  were  such  as  were  wholly  in  the  power 
and  at  the  disposal  of  their  lords,  who  had  as  good  a  title  to  them  as  to 
their  lands  and  estates,  a  considerable  part  of  which  they  were  esteemed. 
They  were  wholly  at  their  command,  to  be  employed  as  they  saw  conve¬ 
nient,  in  the  worst  and  most  wretched  drudgeries  ;  and  to  be  used  at  their 

0)  Flaminio.  (4)  Xenocrate. 

2,  Orat  i.  in  Aiislogit.  (3)  Loc.  cit.  (5)  Pollux,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 
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discretion,  pinched,  starved,  beaten,  tormented,  and  that  in  most  places, 
without  any  appeal  to  superior  power,  and  punished  even  with  death 
itself.  And,  which  yet  farther  enhanced  the  misery  of  their  condition, 
they  had  no  h^pes  of  recovering  their  freedom  themselves,  or  procuring 
it  for  their  posterity,  but  were  to  continue  in  the  same  condition  as  long 
as  they  lived  ;  and  all  the  inheritance  they  could  leave  their  children  (for 
their  masters  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged  them  to  marry,  that  they 
might  increase  in  number),  was  the  possession  of  their  parent’s  miseries, 
and  a  condition  scarce  any  way  better  than  that  of  beasts. 

The  ancients  were  very  sensible  of  the  hard  usage  slaves  met  with  : 
and  the  earnest  desire  of  liberty  that  reigned  in  their  own  breasts,  and 
made  them  always  forward  to  expose  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  it,  was 
a  sufficient  cause  to  beget  in  them  a  jealousy  of  the  like  in  other  persons  ; 
men  being  generally  very  apt  to  suspect  others  of  the  same  passions  and 
inclinations  which  themselves  had  been  guilty  of.  And  we  find  them  very 
industrious  to  prevent  and  suppress  all  such  motions,  by  keeping  the  slaves 
at  a  very  great  distance  from  them,  by  no  means  condescending  (I  speak 
of  the  generality  of  them)  to  converse  familiarly  with  them  ;  by  instilling 
into  them  a  mean  opinion  of  themselves ;  debasing  their  natures,  and  ex¬ 
tinguishing  in  them  (as  much  as  possible)  all  sparks  of  generosity  and 
manhood,  by  an  illiberal  education,  and  accustoming  them  to  blows  and 
stripes,  which  they  thought  very  disagreeable  to  ingenuous  natures  ;  and 
subduing  them  with  hard  labour  and  want ;  and  in  short,  by  using  them 
almost  in  the  same  manner,  nay,  sometimes  worse  than  we  do  brute  ani¬ 
mals.  A  sufficient  proof  whereof  (were  there  no  more)  we  have  in  the 
famous  Roman,  Cato,  a  man  celebrated  in  all  ages  for  his  exact  observance 
of  the  nicest  rules  of  justice  ;  nor  doth  it  at  all  invalidate  the  evidence, 
that  this  was  done  by  a  Roman,  since  both  at  Rome,  and  in  Greece,  and 
most  other  civilized  countries,  the  usage  of  slaves  seems  to  have  been 
much  the  same,  some  few  alterations  excepted.  This  Cato  (Plutarch  tells 
us)  when  his  servants  grew  old  and  unfit  for  labour,  notwithstanding  they 
had  been  very  faithful  and  serviceable  to  him,  and  had  spent  their  youth  and 
strength  in  labouring  for  him  ;  for  all  this,  when  years  came  upon  them,  and 
their  strength  failed  them,  would  not  be  at  the  charge  of  maintaining  them, 
but  either  turned  them  away,  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  or  let 
them  starve  to  death  in  his  own  family  ^1).  It  is  true,  this  barbarity  was 
not  practised  in  all  places  :  and  my  author  thinks  the  censor  blame-wor¬ 
thy  for  it,  imputing  it  to  a  savage  and  unnatural  temper  ;  yet  hence  ap¬ 
pears  the  miserable  condition  of  slaves,  that  were  forced  to  undergo  the 
most  arbitrary  and  unjust  impositions  of  the  cruellest  and  mo9t  barbarous 
tyrants.  Now  the  better  to  show  you  what  state  they  were  in,  1  will 
give  you  a  taste  of  the  constant  behaviour  of  their  masters  towards  them 
in  a  few  instances,  which  were  not  the  effects  of  the  passion,  pride,  or 
humour  of  private  persons,  but  the  common  and  general  practice  of  »!ie 
whole  country. 

It  was  accounted  an  insufferable  piece  of  impudence  for  a  servant  to 
imitate  the  freemen  in  any  thing,  or  affect  to  be  like  them  in  their  dress, 
or  any  part  of  their  behaviour.  In  those  cities,  where  they  let  their  hair 
grow  long,  for  a  servant  to  have  long  hair  was  an  unpardonable  offence, 
insomuch  that  the  comedian,  speaking  it  proverbially  of  one  that  do^s 
what  becomes  him  not,  say's  ; 

(1)  Plutarch.  Catone, 
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’Btrura  Jraa.  fi\o;  <Zy  kZ/joiv  t%us  (1). 

Then  you  disdaining  your  own  stale,  affect 

To  wear  long  hair  like  freemen. -  3.  a. 

They  had  a  peculiar  form  after  which  they  cut  their  hair,  called  © 
Jgax-aSaJtjs,  which  they  laid  aside,  if  ever  fortune  was  so  propitious  as  to 
restore  them  their  liberty.  And  because  slaves  were  generally  rude  and 
ignorant,  therefore  e^siv  uvPaairodtZSsis  rgi%ocs,  was  pro¬ 

verbially  applied  to  any  dull  stupid  fellow  (2).  The  freemen’s  coats  were 
te,u<pi[icc<Ix,oikei,  had  two  sleeves  ;  whereas  those  of  slaves  were  tisgopolfS- 
xuhoi,  had  only  one  sleeve  (3). 

At  Athens  it  was  common  to  be  in  love  with  boys.  Socrates  and  Pla¬ 
to’s  amours  are  notorious  enough,  and  Solon  himself  was  too  weak  to  re¬ 
sist  this  passion,  but  thought  it  neither  unlawful  nor  scandalous,  but  on  the 
contrary,  honourable  and  well  becoming  an  ingenuous  education  ;  there¬ 
fore  he  forbade  slaves  the  use  of  this  pleasure,  ‘  as  it  were  inviting 
the  worthy  to  practise,  when  he  commanded  the  unworthy  to  forbear,’ 
says  Plutarch  (4).  The  same  lawgiver  forbade  them  to  anoint  or  perfume 
themselves  with  sweet  odours,  allowing  those  pieces  of  gentility  only  to 
persons  of  better  birth  and  quality.  Slaves  were  neither  permitted  to  plead 
for  themselves,  nor  to  be  witnesses  in  any  cause.  Thus  Terence,  the  scene 
of  whose  action  is  laid  in  Athens,  expressly  affirms  in  his  Phormio  :  (5) 

Serimm  hominem  causam  or  are  leges  non  sinunt, 

J\reque  tcslimonii  dictio  est. 

A  slave  the  laws  will  not  allow  to  plead, 

Nor  can  he  be  an  evidence. 

Yet  it  was  customary  to  extort  confessions  from  them  by  tortures  ;  which, 
because  they  were  often  so  violent  as  to  occasion  the  death  of  the  slave, 
•or  to  disable  him  from  being  serviceable  to  his  master  :  whoever  demand¬ 
ed  any  slave  for  this  end  (which  was  called  'irgoM.'keTv,  and  the  action  Tfo- 
was  obliged  to  give  his  master  a  sufficient  security  to  answer  the 
Joss  of  his  slave  (6).  The  several  ways  of  torturing  slaves  are  briefly 
comprised  in  the  following  verses  of  Aristophanes  (7). 


SAN©.  Batravi^e  yag  Toy  vruiJ'a.  TSrrovi  XaGtiv. 

AIAK.  Kai  tus  ftaaavitrce  ;  SAN0.  Tlavrct.  Tgorrov,  \v  Khl/AO.x.1 
Aii rue,  agt/aara; ,  utt  ftyjd'i  [AOLTiyeovo,  Jhav} 

2TgiC\av,  \tt\  rt  rdf  pivstc  o gos  tyxieov, 
riAlvSnc  ivlTidiif,  Trayra  t«aa»,  Tr’hin  organ? 

M»  TU7TTI  T Sroy,  (AHTi  yrBitn  vote- 


Slaves  were  not  permitted  to  communicate  at  the  worship  of  some  of 
the  deities,  but  were  accounted  unholy  and  profane  ;  and  thought  to  be 
offensive  to  the  gods,  and  to  pollute  the  worship  by  their  presence  ;  as, 
for  instance,  at  the  worship  of  the  Eumenides,  or  Furies,  at  Athens  ;  and 
Hercules  at  Rome  ;  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  something 
more  hereafter. 

Their  education  was  quite  different  from  that  of  free-born  children  ; 
these  were  instructed  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  the  others  only  taught  how  to 
obey,  and  drudge  in  their  master’s  business.  And  whereas  the  common 
method  was  to  win  those  of  ingenuous  birth  by  gentle  means  into  a  per- 

(1)  Aristophan.  Avibus.  (4)  Solone.  (5)  Act.  ii.  seen.  i. 

(2)  Eustath.  II.  6.,  p.  59.  edit.  Bas.  (6)  Demosth  Orat.  adv.  Pantaenet. 

(?)  Pollux,  On.  Lib.  vii.  cap.  13.  (7) Ranis,  Agt.  ii.  seen.  vi. 
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formance  of  their  duty,  the  manner  of  tutoring  slaves  was  the  same  which 
they  used  to  tame  wild  beasts,  namely,  stripes,  and  the  cruelesl  severity. 
For  all  this,  there  wanted  not  some,  whom  nature  had  blessed  with  a  more 
happy  genius  and  a  larger  share  of  parts  than  the  rest,  and  fortune  di¬ 
rected  to  kind  and  gentle  masters,  that  by  their  great  improvements  in 
learning  and  wisdom,  were  a  sufficient  evidence,  that  nobility  of  soul  and 
greatness  of  understanding  are  not  confined  to  any  rank  or  quality,  but 
that  even  the  meanest  and  most  abject  persons  may  dive  imo  the  most 
hidden  secrets  of  nature,  and  be  admitted  to  the  most  intimate  converse 
with  the  Muses.  To  prove  this  we  need  only  mention  iEsop,  the  author 
of  the  Fables,  Aleman  (1)  the  poet,  and  Epictetus  the  famous  moralist,  of 
whose  poverty  and  servile  condition  we  have  mention  in  this  epigram  : 

A S\0(  Eo-iVniTac  ytvotx) iv,  5  cru/xz'rt  Tragic, 

K«i  m  vuv  I  go?,  pAot  AflayaTOij. 

To  me  great  favours  the  kind  Gods  dispense, 

Though  doom’d  to  bondage,  and  in  indigence. 

They  thought  it  a  presumption,  and  a  sort  of  lessening  the  free-born  citi¬ 
zens,  to  call  slaves  by  any  name  that  was  in  use  amongst  them  ;  but  if  any 
man  was  so  bold  as  to  give  his  servant  the  name  of  a  person  of  quality  or 
honour,  it  was  a  signal  affront.  Domitian  is  said  to  have  punished  Metius 
Pomposianus  for  calling  his  slaves  by  the  illustrious  names  of  Hannibal 
and  Mago  ;  and  to  come  nearer  to  our  purpose,  the  Athenians  enacted  a 
law.  that  no  man  should  presume  to  call  any  of  his  servants  by  the  names 
ofHarmodius  and  Aristogiton,  two  famous  patriots,  that  with  courage  and 
resolution  opposed  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus's  sons  (2)  At  the  same 
place  there  was  a  law,  whereby  they  were  prohibited  to  derive  the  name 
of  their  slaves  from  any  of  the  solemn  games  ;  whence  this  question  is 
propounded  by  Athenaeus  (3)  ;  How  came  it  to  pass  that  Nemea  the  min¬ 
strel  derived  her  name  from  the  Nemean  games  ?  For  the  most  part,  as 
Strabo  reports,  they  were  called  after  the  names  of  their  native  countries, 
as  Autios,  or  2 vpog,  if  they  were  born  in  Lydia  or  Syria  ;  or,  by  the 
names  which  were  most  used  in  those  nations,  as  Manes,  or  Midas,  in 
Phrygia  ;  Tibias  in  Paphlagonia.  The  most  common  names  in  Athens 
were  Geta  and  Davus,  being  taken  from  the  Getes  and  Daci,  who,  as  my 
author  thinks,  were  formerly  called  Aavoi,  or  Davi  ( '4).  They  seldom 
consisted  of  above  two  syllables  ;  and  therefore  Demosthenes  having 
objected  to  iEschines,  that  his  father  was  a  slave,  tell*  him  farther,  as  a 
proof  of  what  he  affirmed,  that  he  had  falsified  his  name,  calling  him 
Atrometus,  whereas  in  truth  it  was  Tromes  (5).  The  reason  of  this  seems 
to  have  been,  that  their  names  being  short,  might  be  more  easily  and 
quickly  pronounced.  Upon  the  same  account,  Oppian  advises  to  give 
Jogs  short  names ; 

- Ouvo^itTac  <rM\a.x.t<T7l 

Bct/a  Tiflei,  3-sa  Trdvnt,  ifoiv  Vf*  fit  'll'/  (6). 

Let  hounds  which  are  design’d  for  game  and  sport, 

Have  names  impos’d  that  easy  are,  and  short ; 

Lest  at  the  huntman’s  call  they  trace  in  vain, 

And  run  with  open  cry  confus’dly  o’er  the  plain.  J.  A. 

(1)  JElian.  V.  H.  (4)  Strabo,  lib.vii. 

(2)  Alex,  ab  Alex.  lib.  iit.  cap.  2,0.  (5)  Orat.  v£jl  Lia^dv. 

(.3]  Deipnosoph.  lib.  xiii.  (6)  KvvqyiTnt. 
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Hence  it  was  common  for  slaves,  who  had  recovered  their  freedom,  to 
change  their  servile  names  for  others,  which  had  more  syllables.  Thus 
Stephanus  is  said,  in  the  epigram,  to  have  changed  that  name  for  Philo- 
stephanus  ; 

H v  2<7t<pxvot  7rra>%o;,  5  rra.1;  x/ux'  vuy  Si  n-^oKO-^xe 
Xlhurii,  5  ytyivnr'  tubu 

Above  all  things,  especial  care  was  taken  that  slaves  should  not  wear 
arms,  whi  h.  since  their  number  was  almost  twenty  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  citizens,  might  have  been  dangerous  to  the  public.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  it  was  not  usual  for  them  to  serve  in  the  wars  ;  and  therefore,  when 
Virgil  speaks  of  a  slave’s  assisting  in  the, wars  of  Troy,  he  tells  us  it  was 
contrary  to  law  and  custom  ; 

- Vix  unus  Helenor, 

Et  Lyots  elapsi :  quorum  primcevus  Helenor, 

Mceonio  regi  quem  sei'va  Licymniajv/rtim 
Sustulerat,  vetitisquead  Trojam  miserat  armis  (1). 

Sav’d  from  the  general  fate  but  two  remain, 

And  ah !  those  hapless  two  were  sav’d  in  vain  ! 

Uubless’d  Helenor  most  advanc’d  in  years, 

At  once  encompass’d  by  the  foe,  appears  ; 

Him  to  the  Lydian  king  his  beauteous  slave 
Licymnia  bore,  unfortunately  brave, 

Tho’  born  of  seTVile  blood  the  gen’rousboy 

In  arms  forbidden  sought  the  wars  of  Troy.  htt. 

Yet  sometimes  we  find  the  slaves  armed  in  the  defence  of  their  mas¬ 
ters  and  themselves  ;  bul  this  was  never  allowed  except  in  cases  of  most 
extreme  danger,  when  all  other  means  of  preserving  the  commonwealth 
were  taken  away.  The  first  time  it  was  practised  is  said  to  have  been 
when  the  Persians  under  Darius  invaded  the  Athenians,  and  received  a 
total  overthrow  by  them  in  Marathon  (2).  The  like  was  afterwards  put 
in  practice  by  other  commonwealths,  but  not  without  great  caution  :  Cleo- 
tnenes,  king  of  Sparta,  being  sore  pressed  by  the  Macedonians  and  Achae- 
ans,  and  finding  himself  unable  to  make  head  against  them,  armed  two 
thousand  of  the  Helot®,  or  Lacedaemonian  slaves,  that  he  might  make  a  fit 
body  to  oppose  Antigonus’s  Leucaspidae,  or  white  shields  ;  but  ventured 
not  to  list  any  more  of  them,  though  Laconia  was  at  that  time  furnished 
with  much  greater  numbers  (3).  And  their  prudence  in  this  case  de¬ 
serves  commendation  ;  for  having  exasperated  them  so  much  by  their 
bard  usage,  they  had  no  reason  to  expect  any  mercy  from  them,  if  ever 
they  should  get  the  upper  hand.  And  it  is  very  wonderful  that  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men  should  groan  under  the  oppression  <?T twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  (for  those  I  have  told  you  already  were  the  number  of  the  slaves, 
citizens,  and  sojourners  in  Attica),  without  ever  (some  few  times  except¬ 
ed)  attempting  to  assert  their  liberty  ;  when  it  is  evident  they  wanted 
not  strength  to  turn  the  state  upside  down  ;  neither  could  they  be  desti¬ 
tute  of  opportunities,  especially  in  times  of  war,  sedition,  and  tumults,  in 
which  the  city  was  continually  embroiled,  to  accomplish  such  a  design. 
But  this  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  watchful  eye  their  masters  and 
the  whole  state  had  upon  them  ;  and  partly  to  that  cowardice  and  degene¬ 
racy  which  usually  debase  the  minds  of  those  whom  fortune  has  placed 
in  a  servile  condition,  however  noble  and  daring  by  nature ;  for  it  is  a 
true  saying  of  Homer, 


I)  AEivejd,  lib.  is.  ver.  545. 


(2)  Pausanias. 


(3)  Plutarch.  Cleomene. 
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'H/xiru  ydg  t'  xgirSif  xTroxi vwrcti  sugvoTra  Zii/i 

Avegotj  iur’  atv  (xiv  xct'rlfxjMcv  SifjiXQ  'i\yrl. 

True  valour  ne’er  can  animate  that  mind, 

Whose  inbred  seeds  by  slav’ry  are  confin’d.  J.  A. 

But  neither  the  care  of  the  state,  nor  the  great  power  which  oppression 
has  to  debase  men’s  souls,  could  always  keep  them  in  subjection  ;  but  na¬ 
ture  would  sometimes  exert  itself,  when  either  a  fair  opportunity  invited, 
or  some  insufferable  oppression  compelled  them  to  endeavour  the  recovery 
of  their  liberties,  that  is,  their  lives  and  fortunes  into  their  own  hands.  Athe- 
naeus  reports,  that  in  Attica  they  once  seized  upon  the  castle  of  Sunium, 
and  committed  ravages  throughout  the  country  ;  and  at  the  same  time  made 
their  second  insurrection  in  Sicily  ;  for  in  that  country  they  frequently  re¬ 
belled,  but  were  at  last  reduced  with  great  slaughter,  no  less  than  a  million 
of  them  being  killed  (1).  Several  other  efforts  we  find  made  by  them  in 
other  places,  to  the  great  danger  and  almost  utter  subversion  of  those 
countries.  Sometimes,  in  times  of  war,  the  slaves  deserted  to  the  enemy, 
the  doing  which  they  called  ecvropiotelv  (2),  which,  excepting  theft,  a  crime 
almost  peculiar  to  them,  was  the  most  common  offence  they  committed, 
being  in  most  places  the  only  way  they  had  to  deliver  themselves  ;  but,  if 
they  were  taken,  they  were  made  to  pay  dearly  for  their  desire  of  free¬ 
dom,  being  bound  fast  to  a  wheel,  and  unmercifully  beaten  with  whips,  as 
the  comedian  tells  us  ; 

H  S'xkoc  avrc/xcKhv  ira^<rx(uxa-/x‘voe. 

Em  T£o%S tKKono  piariyeptivoc  (3). 

If  wretched  slaves,  harass’d  and  wearied  out, 

Under  the  thraldom  of  dire  servitude, 

Should  but  anticipate  sweet  freedom’s  joys, 

And  make  revolt  to  their  more  gentle  foes, 

Fast  to  a  wheel  they’re  bound  with  cords,  and  whipt.  J-  a. 

The  same  punishment  was  inflicted  on  them  for  theft,  as  we  learn  from 
Horace  (4)  ; 

Non  furtum  feci,  nec  fugi,  si  mihi  dicat 
Servus,  habes  pretium,  loris  non  ureris,  aio. 

Suppose  my  slave  should  say,  I  neither fly 
JYor  steal :  Well,  thou  hast  thy  reward,  say  I ; 

Thou  art  not  scourged. - creech. 

Sometimes  they  were  racked  upon  the  wheel  (a  cruelty  never  prac¬ 
tised  upon  any  free-born  person),  to  exhort  a  confession  from  them, 
when  they  were  suspected  to  have  been  accessary  to  any  villainous  de¬ 
sign,  as  Aristophanes  informs  us  in  his  first  comedy,  where  one  says  to  a 
slave, 

E?r<  t S  rpo%£  yxp  S'ti  sr’  end 

Eimiv  u  trerravispyiticx;. - 

We  ought  to  rack  you  with  incessant  pain, 

To  force  you  to  reveal  your  rogueries.  j.  A. 

The  common  way  of  correcting  them  for  any  offence  was  to  scourge 
them  with  whips  ;  whence  a  villain  that  had  been  guilty  of  any  crime 
that  deserved  punishment  was  said  p-ats-i yt*v,  to  stand  in  need  of,  and,  as  it 

(3)  Arisfoph.  Pace, 
t-t)  Epist.  lib.  1. 


(1)  Athen*us  Deipn.  lib.  vi. 
2)  Aristopb,  Equit, 
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were,  itch  for  a  scourge.  Sometimes,  to  prevent  their  shrinking,  or  run¬ 
ning  away,  they  were  tied  fast  to  a  pillar,  and  therefore  Hyperides  in 
Pollux  saith,  x^epdifag  ex  r£  xi'ovos,  ege'J'e if>ev ;  for  so,  I  think,  that  place 
ought  to  be  read,  and  not,  xgepxctui  ex  raxievo;  egea'sigsv  (1 ),  as  the  vulgar 
editions  have  it. 

They  who  were  convicted  of  any  notorious  offence  were  condemned 
to  grind  at  the  mill,  a  labour  exceeding  toilsome  in  those  days,  when  they 
were  forced  to  beat  their  grain  into  meal,  being  unacquainted  with  the 
easy  way  of  grinding  which  is  used  amongst  us,  and  was  the  invention  of 
later  ages.  And  therefore,  when  they  had  a  mind  to  express  the  great¬ 
ness  of  any  labour  or  toil,  it  was  usual  to  compare  it  to  grinding  in  a  mill, 
Tibi  mecum  erit ,  Crosse,  in  eodem  pistrino  vivendum,  says  Tully  (2)  ;  that 
is.  You  and  I,  Crassus  must  undergo  the  same  troublesome  course  of 
life.  But,  beside  the  labour  they  are  put  to,  they  were  beaten  with  rods 
or  scourges  ;  sometimes,  if  their  offence  was  very  great,  to  death,  as  we 
learn  from  Terence,  the  scene  of  whose  drama  is  laid  in  Attica  ; 

Verberibus  cccsum  te  in pistrinum,  Dave,  dedamusque  adnecem(3).t 
I’ll  have  you  beat  to  mummy,  and  then  thrown 
In  prison,  sirrah  !  and  for  life. 

Or  else,  as  others  understand  this  place,  thy  were  condemned  to  that 
punishment  as  long  as  they  lived. 

These  mills  were  called  in  general  MtiXwve? ;  which  word,  because  of 
the  cruelty  there  exercised  upon  poor  slaves  Pollux  tells  us  was  ux  e'utpri- 
fx.»S,  unlucky ,  or  inauspicious,  and  not  to  be  named,  and  therefore  he  calls 
it  hiroTotix'og  oixos.  They  had  several  names,  from  the  different  sorts  of 
grain  that  was  ground  in  them,  as,  Xevbgoxoeria,  or  XotfgoxoireTa.,  AXQiruu, 
t^ursia,  Zatrsix,  or  and  Z-qr^eia,  whence  comes  the  word  %xrgeusu>, 

to  examine  upon  the  rack,  as  was  usual  in  that  place  (4). 

It  was  likewise  customary  to  stigmatize  slaves,  which  was  usually- 
done  in  the  forehead,  as  being  most  visible  ;  sometimes  other  parts  were 
thus  used,  it  being  customary,  as  Galen  observes  (5),  to  punish  the 
member  that  had  offended  ;  if  the  slave  was  a  glutton  his  belly  must  suf¬ 
fer  ;  if  a  tell-tale,  his  tongue  must  be  cut  out,  so  of  the  rest.  The 
common  way  of  stigmatizing  was,  by  burning  the  member  with  a  red-hot 
iron,  marked  with  certain  letters,  till  a  fair  impression  was  made,  and 
then  pouring  ink  into  the  furrows,  that  the  inscription  might  be  the  more 
conspicuous  ;  persons  thus  used  were  called  2riypa<rtai,  and  2riyaves, 
saith  Pollux,  or  Attagae,  because  that  bird  was  n-oixi^n-re^e;,  of  divers  co¬ 
lours,  as  Aristophanes  tells  us  (6).  Pliny  calls  them  inscripti  (7) ;  and 
others  literati ,  as  Plautus, 

■ - si  hie  literatus  mesinat. 

And  what  the  same  author  means  by  trium  literarum  homo,  no  man  can 
be  ignorant.  This  punishment  was  seldom  or  never  inflicted  upon  any 
but  slaves  ;  and  with  them  it  was  so  frequent,  that  the  Samians,  when 
they  gave  a  great  number  of  slaves  their  liberty,  and  admitted  them  to  of¬ 
fices  in  the  state,  were  branded  with  the  infamous  name  of  literati; 

2*/uia>v  o  &*[■/. ct  eri  newyytufj.'t to;. 

The  Samian  people  (6e  for  shame) 

For  store  of  letters  have  great  fame.  mttletof. 


(1) Ononiast.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 

(2)  De  Orat.i  (3)  Andria. 

(4)  Pollux,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.  Hcsychius.  Suidas,  Efyrriolog 


(5)  Lib.  vi. 

(6)  Avibus. 

(7)  Lib  xviii.  cap.  3. 
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saith  Aristophanes  in  Plutarch  (1);  though  others,  and  amongst  them 
Plutarch  himself,  assign  different  reasons  for  this  appellation  (2).  This 
was  the  greatest  mark  of  infamy  that  could  be  inflicted  on  them  ;  and 
therefore  Phocylides  advises  to  forbear  it,  even  in  slaves  ; 

Hriyuma.  /un  y^ a4«t,  iTrcvuSL^m  S-sgstVovTa  (3). 

Your  slaves  brand  not  with  characters  of  infamy. 

On  the  contrary,  in  Thrace,  Herodotus  tells  us,  it  was  accounted  a  badge 
of  honour,  and  used  by  none  but  persons  of  credit,  nor  omitted  but  by 
those  of  the  meanest  rank  (4).  To  fsv  es-i%dui  toysvrs  xUgirui,  to  S'e 
tov  elyenes'  To  be  stigmatized,  says  he,  is  reputed  a  mark  of  quality,  to 
want  which  is  a  disgrace.  The  same  is  atfirmed  by  Claudian  of  the  Ge- 
loni,  who  inhabited  a  part  of  Scythia  (5)  ; 

JHembraque  qui  ferro  gaudet  pinxisse  Gelonus. 

And  some  relate  that  the  Ancient  Britons,  tenellisinfanlibusnotas,  certasque 
figuras  animalium  ardenti  ferro  imprimebant :  imprinted  upon  the  bodies  of 
their  infants  the  figures  ofammals, and  other  marks,  with  hot-irons  (6).  The 
same  is  likewise  affirmed  by  Tertullian  (7),  who  reports,  that  the  Britons 
were  distinguished  by  such  marks  or  stigmata,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Garamantes  by  their  feathers,  the  barbarians  by  their  curls,  and  the 
Athenians  by  their  grasshoppers.  And  Claudian  mentions  the  same  cus¬ 
tom  (8)  ; 

- Ferroque  notatas 

Perlegit  exsangues  Picto  moriente  figuras. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  place,  that  slaves  were  not  only 
branded  with  stigmata  for  a  punishment  of  their  offences,  but  (which  was 
the  common  end  of  these  marks),  to  distinguish  them,  in  case  they  should 
desert  their  masters  ;  for  which  purpose  it  was  common  to  brand  their 
soldiers  ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  whereas  slaves  were  commonly 
stigmatized  in  their  forehead,  and  with  the  name  or  some  peculiar  cha¬ 
racter  belonging  to  their  masters,  soldiers  were  branded  in  the  hand,  and 
with  the  name  or  character  of  their  general.  After  the  same  manner,  it 
was  likewise  customary  to  stigmatize  the  worshippers  and  votaries  of 
some  of  the  gods  :  whence  Lucian,  speaking  of  the  votaries  of  the  Sy¬ 
rian  goddess,  affirms.  They  were  all  branded  with  certain  marks,  some  in 
the  palms  of  their  hands ,  and  others  in  their  necks  :  whence  it  became  custo¬ 
mary  for  all  the.  Assyrians  thus  to  stigmatize  themselves.  And  Theodoret 
is  of  opinion  (9),  that  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  brand  themselves  with 
stigmata,  because  the  idolaters,  by  that  ceremony,  used  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  their  false  deities.  Tbe  marks  used  on  these  occasions 
were  various.  Sometimes  they  contained  the  name  of  the  god,  some¬ 
times  his  particular  ensign  fiae, ecdnj^ov) ,  such  were  the  thunderbolt  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  the  trident  of  Neptune,  the  ivy  of  Bacchus  :  whence  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopater  was  by  some  nicknamed  Gallus,  did,  to  0uXXa  xio-ffs  xaTSTi'^ai,  be¬ 
cause  his  body  was  marked  with  the  figures  of  ivy  leaves  (10).  Or,  lastly, 
they  marked  themselves  with  some  mystical  number,  whereby  the  god’s 


(1)  Pericle. 

(2)  Erasm.  Adag. 

(3)  V.  212. 

<4)  Lib.  v. 

5)  Lib.  i.  in  Rufin 


(6)  Lucas  de  Linda  Descr.  Orbis. 

(7)  De  veland.  Virgin. 

(3)  De  bello  Getic. 

<9)  Qusest.  in  Levit.  sviii. 

(10)  Etymelog.  Magni.  Auctor.  v.  raster 
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name  was  described.  Thus  the  sun,  who  was  signified  by  the  number 
608,  is  said  to  have  been  represented  by  these  two  numeral  letters  XH  (1). 
These  three  ways  of  stigmatizing  are  all  expressed  by  St.  John,  in  the 
book  of  Revelation  (2)  ;  and  he  cause th  all,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and 
poor,  free  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right  hand,  or  in  their  fore¬ 
heads:  and  that  no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he  that  had  the  mark,  or  the 
name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his  name.  But  to  return  from  this 
digression. 

Such  were  treated  with  more  humanity  at  Athens  than  in  most  other 
places ;  for  if  any  of  them  were  grievously  oppressed,  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  fly  for  sanctuary  to  Theseus’s  temple,  whence  to  force  them 
was  an  act  of  sacrilege  (3).  And  those  that  had  been  barbarously  treat¬ 
ed  by  their  masters  had  the  privilege  of  commencing  a  suit  at  law  against 
them,  which  they  called  'rSgsug  Sixrjv,  or  A*x/a$  e/xriv,  the  former  of  which 
was  against  such  as  had  made  any  violent  attempts  upon  the  chastity  of 
their  slaves  ;  the  latter  against  those  that  had  used  too  much  severity  in 
punishing  them  ;  and  if  it  appeared  that  the  complainant  was  reasonable 
and  just,  the  master  was  obliged  to  sell  his  slave.  This  is  plainly  prov¬ 
ed  by  Julius  Pollux  (4),  out  of  Aristophanes’s  Horae,  whence  he  cites 
the  following  verses : 

Ei  ptit  Kgartr rev  ioriv  tit  ro  Oxtrtiov 
A^opativ  ix.ii  i  tat  d.v  tvga/utv  7rpa.tr iv, 

Mivtiv. 

Unless  it  be  most  expedient  to  fly  to  the.  temple  of  Theseus,  and  there  remain 
till  we  are  sold  to  another  master.  The  same  he  observes  out  of  Eupolis’s 
II  o^stg. 

Kttxx  Taia.it  ttoo-^stiv,  Hi  7rp0.tr tv 
Air  is  tr  tv. - 

They  endure  these  evils,  and  do  not  demand  to  be  sold.  Neither  did  the 
law  secure  them  only  from  their  own  masters,  but  if  any  other  citizen 
did  them  any  injury,  they  were  allowed  to  vindicate  themselves  by  a 
course  of  law  (5). 

Besides,  they  being  delivered  from  the  injurious  treatment  of  tyrants, 
the  slaves  at  Athens  had  a  great  deal  the  advantage  of  their  brethren  in 
other  places,  in  many  respects  ;  they  might  use  their  tongues  with  far 
greater  freedom,  as  appears  every  where  from  the  comedies  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  Plautus,  and  Terence  ;  and  indulge  themselves  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  great  many  pleasures,  which  in  other  places  they  had  not  the  small¬ 
est  taste  of ;  insomuch  that  Demosthenes  tells  us,  the  condition  of  a  slave 
in  Athens  was  preferable  to  that  of  a  free  denizen  in  some  other  ci¬ 
ties  (6)  ;  and  Plautus  sufficiently  testifies  the  truth  of  what  he  saith  ; 


Atque  id  ne  vos  miremini,  homines  sereulos 
Potare,  amare,  atque  ad  ccmam  condicere  ; 

Licet  hoc  Athenis - —  f7). 

The  laws  at  Athens  don’t  our  slaves  restrain 
From  pleasure,  mirth,  and  gaiety  of  life, 

For  they  may  revel,  be  inflam’d  with  love, 

And  live  as  much  at  ease  as  some  free  denizens. 


(1)  Conf.  Martianus  Capella. 

(2)  Cap.  xiii.  ver.  16. 17. 

(3)  Pint.  Theser*. 


(4)  Lib.  vii.  cap.  2. 

(5)  Alhenajus  Deipnosoph.  lib.  vi. 

(6)  Philip,  iii.  (7)  Sticho. 
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Farther,  they  were  permitted  to  get  estates  for  themselves,  paying  only 
a  small  tribute  to  their  masters  every  year  out  of  them  ;  and  if  they 
could  procure  as  much  as  would  pay  for  their  ransom,  their  masters  had 
no  power  to  hinder  them  from  buying  their  liberty,  as  may  be  observed 
from  the  same  author,  who  introduces  a  slave  speaking  in  this  manner ; 

Quid  tu  me  verb  libertate  terrilas? 

Quod  si  tu  nolis,filiusque  etiam  tuus, 

Jrobis  invitis,  atque  amborum  ingratiis, 

Una  libella  liber  possum  fieri  (I ) 

Pray,  sir,  good  words,  since  you,  nor  yet  your  son  1 

Can  bar  me  of  my  liberty,  although 

You  pour  your  threatenings  thus ;  for  if  I  please, 

In  spite  of  both,  even  with  a  single  as, 

I  can  nay  freedom  purchase- 

Sometimes,  if  they  had  been  faithful  and  diligent  in  their  master’s  busi¬ 
ness,  they  dismissed  them  of  their  own  accord  ;  and  upon  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  any  remarkable  service  for  the  public,  the  state  usually  took  care 
to  reward  them  with  liberty.  Such  of  them  as  were  admitted  to  serve 
in  the  wars,  were  seldom  left  in  the  condition  of  slaves,  either  for  fear 
the  remembrance  of  their  former  oppression  might  move  them  to  revolt 
to  the  enemy,  or  raise  a  sedition  at  home,  so  fair  an  opportunity  being 
put  into  their  hands  ;  or  to  animate  them  with  greater  courage  and  con- 
constancy  to  oppose  the  invaders,  when  they  were  to  receive  so  great  a 
reward  for  the  dangers  they  underwent ;  or  because  it  was  thought  un¬ 
reasonable  that  such  as  hazarded  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country’s 
liberty,  should  themselves  groan  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  slavery,  and 
be  deprived  of  even  the  smallest  part  of  that,  which  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure  owing  to  their  courage  and  loyalty  ;  for  one,  I  say,  or  all  these  rea¬ 
sons,  such  as  upon  emergent  occasions  took  up  arms  for  the  public  safe¬ 
ty,  seldom  failed  of  having  their  liberty  restored  to  them.  An  instance 
whereof,  to  mention  no  more,  we  have  in  the  slaves  that  behaved  them¬ 
selves  valiantly  in  the  sea-fight  at  Arginusae,  where  the  Athenians  obtain¬ 
ed  a  signal  victory  against  Callicratidas,  the  Lacedasmonian  admiral ;  and 
therefore  the  slave  in  Aristophanes  being  almost  ready  to  faint  under  an 
heavy  burden,  accuseth  his  own  cowardice,  that  hindered  him  from  list¬ 
ing  himself  amongst  the  marine  forces,  and  thereby  recovering  his  liber¬ 
ty  ; 

Oi/us it  HMtofctifitor  ri  ylg  lyre  s’x  '-viufuayx'i  (2)  $ 

Pox  take  this  heart,  that  durst  not  meet 
In  boist’rous  seas  the  Spartan  fleet. 

Slaves,  as  long  as  they  were  under  the  government  of  a  master,  were 
called  Oixe-rai ;  but  after  their  freedom  was  granted  them,  they  were  Aj?- 
Xoi,  not  being  like  the  former,  a  part  of  their  master’s  estate,  but  only 
obliged  to  some  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  small  services  (3),  such  as 
were  required  of  the  MeVoixoi,  to  whom  they  were  in  some  few  things  in¬ 
ferior  ;  but  seldom  arrived  to  the  dignity  of  citizens,  especially  if  they 
had  received  their  freedom  from  a  private  person,  and  not  upon  a  public 
account ;  for  such  as  were  advanced  for  public  services,  seem  to  have 
lived  in  great  repute,  and  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  liberty  than  others 

(1)  Casina.  Ranis,  act,  i.  seen.  1 .  (3)  Chrvsippus  de  Concordia.  lib.  ii. 
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that  had  not  only  merited  their  freedom  by  the  obligations  they  laid  upon 
particular  persons.  These  therefore  were  sometimes  advanced  to  be 
citizens,  yet  not  without  the  opposition  or  dislike  of  many: 

Ksti  sri,  tsc  /uev  v«y«*^nVst»Tctf  , ui&v, 

Kcii  riAxTaifitc  li/Qu;  eivxi,  xavT*  S'ixoy  S'io-tto tsw. 

It  being  dishonourable  to  ram  those ,  who  had  been  in  one  engagement  at  sea, 
■with  the  Platceans,  that  is,  to  honour  them  with  the  privileges  of  Athenian 
citizens ,  and  from  slaves  to  make  them  masters,  as  one  affirms  in  Aristo¬ 
phanes  (i).  Whence  there  was  a  law  enacted,  whereby  the  public  cri¬ 
ers  were  forbidden  to  proclaim  the  freedom  of  a  slave  in  the  theatre, 
that  being  a  place  of  public  concourse,  and  frequented  by  men  of  other 
cities,  who  would,  on  that  account,  have  less  value  for  the  privileges  of 
Athens  (2).  Lastly,  the  etireteu9egou  slaves  made  free,  were  termed 
bastards  ;  viOoi  yao  ourei  n-gog  ■> m  lx  yeven T«  «As vdegug,  they  being  under  a  sort 
of  illegitimacy,  if  compared  with  the  genuine  and  free-born  citizens  (3). 

A  tribute  of  twelve  drachms  was  exacted  of  the  MeVo/xsi,  and  the  same, 
with  an  addition  of  three  oboli,  was  required  of  the  freedmen  (4).  Also 
they  were  obliged  to  choose  a  Upocmixs-  who  was  to  be  no  other  than  the 
master,  out  of  whose  service  they  had  been  released  :  Upon  him  they 
attended  almost  in  the  same  manner  with  the  Roman  liberti  and  clientes ; 
but  in  case  they  behaved  themselves  stubbornly  and  ungratefully  towards 
him,  he  had  power  to  arrest  them  and  carry  them  before  a  judge,  by 
whom,  if  they  were  found  guilty,  they  were  deprived  of  their  liberty, 
and  reduced  to  their  former  miserable  condition  But  if  the  judge  ac¬ 
quitted  them,  they  became  rsXuig  UeMigai,  entirely  free  from  their  master. 
This  action  was  termed  etiro?ci.C iov  <LV/],  which  name  was  also  given  to  the 
complaints  made  by  servants  and  freed  men  against  their  masters  and  pa¬ 
trons,  which  both  of  them  were  allowed  to  prefer,  if  they  were  not 
treated  with  all  the  humanity  that  was  due  to  their  respective  conditions  : 
hut  because  all  the  freed-men’s  public  business,  like  that  of  the  Metoixoi, 
was  to  be  managed  chiefly  by  proxies,  at  their  restoration  to  libert}', 
both  of  them  had  the  privilege  of  choosing  an  EiriVfowos,  or  curator,  who, 
in  case  his  client  received  any  injury  from  his  patron,  was  to  defend  him, 
to  appeal  for  him,  and  plead  his  cause  before  the  judges,  who,  out  of  res¬ 
pect  to  the  patron,  were  appointed  out  of  his  own  tribe  (5). 

This  w'as  the  condition  of  slaves  in  Athens,  which,  though  in  itself  de¬ 
plorable  enough,  yet,  if  compared  with  that  of  their  fellow-sufferers  in 
other  cities,  seems  very  easy,  at  least  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  repined  at. 
I  might  here  give  you  an  account  of  the  various  conditions  of  slaves  in 
the  several  countries  of  Greece,  such  as  the  Penestae  in  Thessaly;  the 
Clarotae  and  iMnoit®  in  Crete  ;  the  Corynephori  in  Sicyon  ;  theGymni- 
tae  at  Argos,  and  many  others  :  but  1  shall  only  at  present  lay  before  you 
the  state  of  the  Helotae  in  Sparta,  which,  because  of  the  frequent  mention 
made  of  them  in  authors,  must  not  be  omitted  ;  and  from  their  treatment, 
though  they  were  a  more  genteel  sort  of  slaves,  and  enjoyed  more  privi¬ 
leges  (6)  than  the  rest,  will  appear  the  truth  of  what  Plutarch  tells  us 
was  commonly  said  of  Sparta,  Ev  AaxeSa.ly,on  to*  (XtodePav  ftdXira  t’KsuOtf’ov 

(t)  Ranis,  act.  ii.  seen.  6.  (4)  tfarpocrat. 

(2)  /Eschines  Orat.  in  Ctesipliontem.  (5)  Suidas,  Harpocrat. 

Nonnus  in  Nazianzeni  SmAir.  a.  (f>)  Pollux,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8 
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xa)  tJv  J'ouAov  jj-wXira  J'euXo*,  that  in  Sparta,  he  that  was  free  was 
most  so  ;  and  he  that  was  a  slave  was  the  greatest  slave  in  the  world  (1). 

The  Helot®  were  so  called  from  Melos,  a  Laconian  town  conquered 
by  the  Spartans,  who  made  all  the  inhabitants  prisoners  of  war,  and  re¬ 
duced  them  into  the  condition  of  slaves  (2). 

The.  free  men  of  Sparta  were  forbidden  the  exercise  of  any  mean  or 
mechanical  employment ;  and  therefore  the  whole  care  of  supplying  the 
city  with  necessaries  was  devolved  upon  the  Helots  ;  the  ground  was 
tilled,  and  all  sorts  of  trades  managed  by  them  ;  whilst  their  masters, 
gentlemen-like,  spent  -ill  their  time  in  dancing  and  feasting,  in  their  exer¬ 
cises,  hunting  matches,  and  the  z.e<f%cci,  or  places  where  good  company 
used  to  meet  (3). 

But  the  being  condemned  to  such  drudgeries  all  their  lives  had  been 
at  least  supportable,  had  they  not  been  also  treated  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner,  and  often  murdered,  without  committing  any  fault,  and  without 
any  show  of  justice.  And  of  this  the  K^utrvi \a,  or  secret  law,  the  inven¬ 
tion  whereof  some  ascribe  to  the  Ephori,  others  to  Lycurgus,  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  proof.  ‘  It  was  an  ordinance  (these  are  Plutarch’s  own  words),  by 
which  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  young  men,  dispatched  privately 
some  of  the  ablest  of  them  into  the  country  from  time  to  time,  armed  only 
with  daggers,  and  taking  a  little  necessary  provision  with  them  :  these  in 
the  day-time  hid  themselves  in  the  thickets  and  clefts,  and  there  lay  close  ; 
but  in  the  night  issued  out  into  the  highways,  and  murdered  all  the  He¬ 
lots  they  could  light  upon  ;  sometimes  they  set  upon  them  by  day,  as  they 
were  at  work  in  the  held,  and  killed  them  in  cold  blood,  as  Thucydides 
reports  in  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  same  author  tells 
us  (with  Plutarch),  that  a  good  number  of  them  being  crowned  by  pro¬ 
clamation  (which  was  a  token  of  their  being  set  free),  enfranchised  for 
their  good  services,  and  led  about  to  all  the  temples  in  token  of  honour, 
disappeared  all  of  a  sudden,  being  about  the  number  of  two  thousand; 
and  no  man  either  then,  or  since  could  give  any  account  how  they  came 
by  their  deaths.  Aristotle  adds,  that  the  Ephori,  so  soon  as  they  were 
entered  into  their  office,  used  to  declare  war  againstthem,  that  they  might 
be  massacred  with  a  pretence  of  law.’ 

It  is  confessed  on  all  hands  (proceeds  my  author),  that  the  Spartans 
dealt  with  them  very  hardly  ;  for  it  was  a  thing  common  to  force  them  to 
drink  to  excess,  and  to  lead  them  in  that  condition  into  their  public  halls, 
that  their  children  might  see  what  a  contemptible  and  beastly  sight  a  drunk - 
enmanis.  They  made  them  to  dance  uncomely  dances,  and  sing  ridicu¬ 
lous  songs  ;  forbidding  them  expressly  to  use  any  thing  that  was  serious 
and  manly,  because  they  would  not  have  them  profaned  by  their  mouths. 
For  this  reason,  w'ben  the  Thebans  made  an  incursion  into  Laconia,  and 
took  a  great  number  of  the  Ht  lots  prisoners,  they  could  by  no  means 
persuade  them  to  sing  the  odes  of  Terpander,  Aleman,  or  Spendon,  poets 
in  repute  at  Laced®mon  ;  for,  said  they,  they  are  our  master's  songs,  we 
dare  not  sing  them  (4). 

Having  given  you  a  survey  of  the  usage  slaves  generally  met  with 
amongst  the  ancients,  it  remains  that  I  give  you  an  account  how  they 
came  to  fall  into  this  deplorable  condition,  from  that  liberty  which  all  men 
are  by  nature  made  masters  of.  And  it  seems  to  ha've  happened  these 

(1)  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  (3)  Plutarch.  Lycurg. 

Strabo,  lib.  viii,  Harpocrat.  (4)  Plutarch,  ibidem. 
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three  ways  :  First,  From  poverty,  whereby  men  being  unable  to  subsist 
of  themselves,  and  perhaps  deeply  in  debt,  were  forced  to  part  with  their 
freedom,  and  yield  themselves  slaves  to  such  as  were  able  to  maintain 
them  ;  or  sell  their  bodies  to  their  creditors,  and  pay  them  in  service 
what  they  tvere  notable  to  do  in  money.  Secondly,  Vast  numbers  were 
reduced  to  slavery  by  the  chance  of  war,  by  which  the  conquered  became 
wholly  at  the  disposal  of  their  conquerors.  Thirdly,  By  the  perfidious¬ 
ness  of  those  that  traded  in  slaves,  who  often  stole  persons  of  ingenuous 
birth  and  education,  and  sold  them.  Aristophanes  tells  us,  the  Thessa¬ 
lians  were  notorious  for  this  sort  of  villainy  : 

- TIE.  rioflsv  c&t  e*«c  ■9‘qjiLrcv'rac  ; 

XH.  nv»iro/u.i&'  dgyvpiov  S'httou.  FIE.  Tic  <f’  if-ai  tt^cStov  o  jrruxifV, 

Orctv  apyupnv  Kxxttvog  ;  XP.  KepJWvsiv  iStiAqusvoc  tic 
fc/u,7ropo('  Six. aiv  e*  Qhttxk  xs  rrxpx  nhiirm  xvfyxTrofiriiv  (1). 

Pov.  How  will  you,  Sir,  get  slaves  ?  Chr.  I’ll  buy  with  coin. 

Pov.  But  where?  since  all  the  merchants  leave  off  sale, 

Having  got  wealth  enough.  Chr.  I’ll  warrant  you, 

Slave-mongers  will  come  here  from  Thessaly, 

Driv’n  by  hopes  of  getting  more. -  ,t.  a. 

But  if  any  person  were  convicted  of  having  betrayed  a  freeman,  he  was 
severely  punished  by  Solon’s  laws,  except  it  was  his  daughter,  or  sister, 
whom  the  laws  permitted  them  to  sell  for  slaves,  when  convicted  of  for¬ 
nication  (2). 

At  Athens  several  places  in  the  forum  were  appointed  for  the  sale  of 
slaves,  of  which  1  have  spoken  already  ;  and  upon  the  first  day  of  every 
mooth,  the  merchants  called  Av^awo<J'«xaw>iAoi  brought  them  into  the 
market,  and  exposed  them  to  sale  (3),  the  crier  standing  upon  a  stone, 
erected  for  that  purpose,  called  m6os,  and  calling  the  people  to¬ 

gether  (4)  ;  whence  Cicero  opprobriously  calls  the  tribunes,  emptos  de  la- 
pide,  because  they  were  suspected  to  have  been  hired  to  the  management 
of  a  certain  affair  (5). 

At  Athens,  when  a  slave  was  first  brought  home,  there  was  an  enter¬ 
tainment  provided  to  welcome  him  to  his  new  service,  and  certain  sweet¬ 
meats  were  poured  upon  his  head,  which  for  that  reason  they  called  K«- 
raxvo'pxroL  (6).  But  1  do  not  find  that  this  ceremony  was  practised  in  other 
places  ;  though,  in  all  countries,  slaves  were  bought  and  sold  like  other 
commodities.  The  Thracians  are  particularly  remarkable  for  purchas¬ 
ing  them  with  salt,  and  therefore  they  were  called  lino's  «Xoc  sjyo^afl'p.rva. 
Eustathius  adds,  that  AXawra  ^«A«'^ia,  signified  those  that  were  bought  at 
a  very  low  rate.  The  Chians  are  reported  to  have  been  the  first  that 
gave  money  for  slaves  (7),  whereas  before  they  had  usually  been  ex¬ 
changed  for  other  commodities,  which  was  the  ancient  way  of  trading  be¬ 
fore  the  invention  of  money.  Homer’s  heroes  are  often  said  to  have  ex¬ 
changed  their  captives  for  provisions,  and  particularly  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  Iliad. 


EvSev  xp'  oiv  ^ovro  x.xpnxoy.ic»rTi(  A^stioi, 
AAAol  |Uev  dLXKoi  <T’  xi&cevi  trlMpte, 


(1)  Plut.  act.  ii.  seen.  5.  (5)  Orat.  in  Pisonem. 

(2)  Plutarch.  Solone.  (6)  Aristoph.  Pluto,  et  Pollux,  loc.cit. 

(3)  Aristoph.  Sx.  Equit.  H)  Orel.  Rhod.  Antiq.  lib.  xxv  cap.  9. 

(4)  Pollux,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 
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AAAo  t  Si  pit  tic,  ttKhoi  S'  ttuTaiiri  /Zoiraiv, 

A  Wot  S'  dpSpa.TriSiiTTl,  ti'Sevto  Si  So.  irtt  5-d\itav, 

The  Grecian  Chiefs,  by  bart’ring  of  their  ware, 

Their  choice  provisions  and  their  wine  prepare ; 

Some  brass  exchange,  some  iron,  some  beasts’  hides, 

Some  slaves  of  war,  some  cattle. -  j.  a. 

Whence  it  appears,  that  the  barbarous  oppression  and  cruelty  used  to¬ 
wards  slaves  was  not  an  effect  of  the  pride  of  later  ages,  but  practised  io 
the  most  primitive  and  simple  times  :  how  long  it  continued  is  not  certain, 
Adrian  is  said  to  have  been  the  (irst  that  took  away  from  masters  the 
power  of  putting  their  slaves  to  death  without  being  called  to  account  for 
it.  And  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  other  cruel  emperors  of  Rome,  the 
masters  were  forced  to  give  them  civil  treatment,  for  fear  they  should  ac¬ 
cuse  them  as  persons  disaffected  to  the  government. 

But  the  growth  of  Christianity  in  the  world  seems  to  have  put  a  final 
period  to  that  unlimited  power  that  lords  in  former  ages  claimed  over 
their  slaves  ;  for  the  christains  behaved  themselves  with  abundance  of 
mildness  and  gentleness  towards  them  ;  partly  to  encourage  them  to  em¬ 
brace  the  Christian  religion,  the  propagating  of  which  they  aimed  at  more 
than  the  promotion  of  their  own  private  interests  ;  and  partly,  because 
they  thought  it  barbarous  and  unnatural,  that  persons  endued  by  nature 
with  the  same  powers  and  faculties,  the  same  tempers  and  inclinations, 
with  themselves,  should  be  treated  with  no  more  kindness  than  those  crea¬ 
tures  which  are  without  reason,  and  have  no  power  to  reflect  on  their 
own  condition,  nor  to  be  sensible  of  the  miseries  they  lie  under. 


CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  ATHENIAN  MAGISTRATES. 

The  magistrates  of  Athens  are  divided  by  iEschines  (1)  into  three 
sorts  ;  the  ground  of  which  distinction  is  taken  from  the  different  methods 
of  their  election  and  promotion. 

1.  XtifoT»vjjToi,  were  such  as  received  their  dignity  from  the  people, 
met  together  in  a  lawful  assembly,  which  on  this  occasion  was  held  in  the 
Pnyx  ;  and  were  so  called  from  the  manner  of  their  election,  in  which 
the  people  gave  their  votes  by  holding  up  their  hands. 

2.  Kkriguroi,  were  those  that  owed  their  promotion  to  lots,  which  were 
drawn  by  the  thesmothetae  in  Theseus’s  temple.  But  it  must  be  observ¬ 
ed,  that  no  person  was  permitted  to  try  his  fortune  by  the  lots,  unless  he 
had  been  first  approved  by  the  people,  who  likewise  reserved  to  them¬ 
selves  a  power  to  appoint  whom  they  pleased,  without  referring  the  de¬ 
cisions  to  lots  ;  and  thus  Aristides  was  nominated  to  the  office  of  archon. 
The  manner  of  casting  lots  was  thus  : — The  name  of  every  candidate  in¬ 
scribed  upon  a  table  of  brass  being  put  into  an  urn,  together  with  beans, 
the  choice  fell  upon  those  persons  whose  tablets  were  drawn  out  with 
white  beans.  If  any  man  threw  more  than  one  tablet  into  the  urn,  he 
suffered  capital  punishment  (2). 

(1)  Orat.  in  Ctesiphont.  Ulpian.  in  Androtiana 
'2)  Demosth.  Orat.  in  Poeotura  de  Nomine 
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3.  aSpsoI,  were  extraordinary  officers,  appointed  by  particular  tribes 
or  boroughs,  to  take  care  of  any  business  ;  such  were  the  surveyors  of 
of  the  public  works,  and  such  like. 

According  to  Solon’s  constitutions  no  man  was  capable  of  being  a  ma¬ 
gistrate,  except  he  was  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate  ;  but,  by  Aris- 
tides’s  means,  the  poorer  sort  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  every  free  denizen  rendered  capable  of  appearing  for  the  high¬ 
est  preferments.  Yet  such  was  the  modesty  of  the  commons,  that  they 
left  the  chief  offices,  and  such  as  the  care  of  the  commonwealth  depended 
upon,  to  persons  of  superior  quality,  aspiring  no  higher  than  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  petty  and  trivial  businesses  ( 1).  Yet  they  seem  to  have  been 
afterwards  made  incapable  of  bearing  offices.  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of 
Phocion  mentions  some  who  were  a-toil'cipnfdevres  <t£  itoXiTevparos  Six  tjj'u 
jrsv/av,  incapable  of  the  government  by  reason  of  their  poverty.  Neither 
is  it  improbable,  that  as  different  factions  and  interests  became  prevalent, 
sometimes  the  nobility  admitted  the  commons  to  a  participation  of  em¬ 
ployments  and  offices,  and  sometimes  again  excluded  them 

But  though  no  man’s  quality  or  condition  could  exempt  him  from  bear¬ 
ing  public  offices,  yet  his  course  of  life  and  behaviour  might  ;  for  if  any 
man  had  lived  a  vicious  and  scandalous  life,  he  was  thought  unworthy  of 
the  meanest  office,  it  being  improbable  that  a  person  that  could  not  be¬ 
have  himself  so  as  to  gain  reputation  in  a  private  capacity,  should  be  able 
to  demean  himself  prudently  and  wisely  in  a  public  station  ;  or,  that  he, 
who  had  neglected  his  own  concerns,  or  failed  in  the  management  of  them, 
should  be  capable  of  undertaking  public  business,  and  providing  for  the 
commonwealth.  And  therefore,  before  any  mau  was  admitted  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  employment,  he  was  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  himself  and  his  past 
life,  before  certain  judges  in  the  forum,  which  was  the  place  appointed 
for  his  examination,  which  they  called  AoxipicYa  (2).  Nor  was  this  alone 
thought  sufficient  ;  for  though  at  this  time  they  passed  the  trial  with  cre¬ 
dit,  yet  in  the  first  ordinary  (xug/«e)  assembly  after  their  election,  they 
were  a  second  time  brought  to  the  test,  when,  if  any  thing  scandalous  was 
made  out  against  them,  they  were  deprived  of  their  honours  (3).  And 
of  the  magistrates  appointed  by  lots,  whoever  had  the  misfortune  to  be  de¬ 
prived  after  his  election,  was  prohibited  from  coming  to  the  public  assem¬ 
bly,  and  making  orations  to  the  people  (4).  But  it  was  a  capital  crime 
for  any  man  to  enter  upon  the  magistracy  whilst  unable  to  pay  his  debts. 
And  actions  of  this  nature  were  heard  by  the  thesmothetm  (5).  And 
when  their  offices  expired,  they  were  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  their 
management  to  the  notaries  (yga.pyMrcTs)  and  the  logislcc,  which  was  called 
Evtlmj  ;  and  if  any  man  neglected  to  do  it,  or  had  not  undergone  the 
former  probation,  the  people  were  forbidden,  by  an  express  law,  to  pre¬ 
sent  him  with  a  crown,  which  was  the  usual  reward  of  such  as  had  gained 
themselves  honour  and  reputation  by  the  careful  and  wise  management  of 
public  employments.  Also,  till  their  accounts  were  passed,  they  were 
not  permitted  to  sue  (6)  for  any  other  office,  or  place  of  trust,  or  to  tra¬ 
vel  into  any  foreign  country,  or  to  dispose,  of  their  estates,  or  any  part  of 
them,  whether  by  will,  or  consecrating  them  to  pious  uses,  or  any  other 

(1)  Xenophon,  de  Rep.  Athen.  (4)  Dcmost.  in  Aristogit. 

(2)  Lysiie  Orat.  in  Evandr.  vEschines  contra  (5)  Demosfh.  Leplimea  et  Timocratea. 

Timarchum.  (6)  Suidas,  Hesycbius,  .Escliin.  Oral,  de 

(3)  Deraost.  in  Theocr  Eraent.  Legat.  iEschin.  in  Ctes  phont. 
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way  ;  but  the  whole  was  to  remain  entire,  that  in  case  they  should  be 
found  to  have  embezzled  the  public  revenues,  the  city  might  not  lose  by 
them.  The  (Aoyis-*/)  logistcc,  who  examined  the  accounts,  were  ten.  If 
any  magistrate  neglected  to  give  in  his  accounts,  they  preferred  against 
him  an  action,  which  was  termed  ikoyia.  Six  jj(1)  If  any  controversy  hap¬ 
pened,  it  was  determined  by  proper  judges.  If  it  was  concerning  money, 
the  logistse  themselves  were  empowered  to  decide  it.  If  it  concerned  af¬ 
fairs  which  belonged  to  the  popular  assembly,  they  referred  thither.  If 
it  was  about  injuries  committed,  it  was  brought  before  the  judges,  who 
used  to  have  cognisance  of  such  causes  (2).  Every  man  was  permitted  to 
offer  his  complaint,  proclamation  being  usually  made  by  the  public  crier  in 
this  form,  Tig  puker* i  xarccyege Tv  ;  who  will  accuse?  (3)  The  time  limited 
for  complaint  was  thirty  days,  which  being  past,  no  magistrate  could  have 
any  farther  trouble.  If  any  person,  against  whom  a  complaint  was  pre¬ 
ferred,  refused  to  appear  at  the  time  appointed,  he  was  summoned  to  de¬ 
fend  himself  before  the  senate  of  five  hundred  :  where  if  he  did  not  make 
his  appearance,  he  was  punished  with  aryxia,  infamy. 

This  was  the  method  of  examining  into  the  behaviour  of  magistrates 
after  the  expiration  of  their  offices.  Neither  were  they  exempted  from 
being  brought  to  trial  during  their  magistracy  ;  it  being  the  custom  for 
the  nine  archons  in  every  ordinary  and  stated  (xvf/a)  assembly  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  propound  this  question,  Whether  the  magistrates  were  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  their  several  duties  ?  If,  upon  that  any  of  them  was 
accused,  the  crier  made  proclamation,  that  such  as  thought  the  accusa¬ 
tion  just,  should  lift  up  their  hands  ;  which  action  was  termed  xxTa%e i£o- 
70 vlot.  This  being  over,  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  to  whom  the  magis¬ 
trate  appeared  innocent,  held  up  their  hands,  which  was  «5re^<ifoTo- 
vi*  (4).  Then  the  voices  being  numbered  on  both  sides,  the  majority 
carried  it. 

The  day  in  which  the  magistrates  entered  upon  their  offices,  was  the 
first  of  Hecatombseon,  the  first  month  in  the  Athenian  calendar  ;  it  was  a 
solemn  festival,  which,  from  the  occasion,  had  the  name  of  Eitfiintgict,  and 
was  celebrated  with  all  the  expressions  of  mirth  and  joy,  usual  on  such 
occasions.  Also  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods  by  the  senators,  and 
most  of  the  other  magistrates  ;  and  prayers  made  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  city,  in  the  chapel  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  the  counsellors  (5). 


CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THE  NINE  ARCHONS,  &C. 

The  chief  magistrates  of  Athens  were  nine  in  number,  and  had  ail  the 
common  name  of  Archontes,  or  rulers.  They  were  elected  by  lots,  but 
were  not  admitted  to  their  offices  till  they  had  undergone  a  two-fold  trial, 
one  in  the  senate-house,  called  Ap.axfi<ii$,  and  a  second  in  the  forum,  call- 

(1)  Hesychius.  (4)  Suidas,  cujus  elegans  est  hac  de  re  lo¬ 

ts)  Ulpianus  in  Demosthenis  Orat.  de  falsa  cus. 
iegat.  Pollux.  (5)  Suidas,  Ulpian.  in  Median.  Antiphon. 

(3)  A?schinis  Orat.  adv.  Ctesiphontero.  Orat.  de  Choreuta. 
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eel  Awittcttfix.  The  questions  which  the  senate  proposed  to  them  were 
such  as  these,  Whether  they  were  descended  from  ancestors  that  had 
been  citizens  of  Athens  for  three  generations  ?  Of  what  tribe  and  hun¬ 
dred  they  were,  and  whether  they  bore  any  relation  to  Apollo  Patrius 
and  Jupiter  Herceus  ?  Whether  they  had  been  dutiful  to  their  parents, 
had  served  in  the  wars,  and  had  a  competent  estate  (1)?  Lastly,  Whe¬ 
ther  they  were  utptteU,  perfect  in  all  the  members  of  their  bodies ?  it  being 
otherwise  unlawful  for  them  to  be  archons.  And,  as  some  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  the  same  questions  were  demanded  of  all  other  magistrates  (2). 

We  must  not  omit  in  this  place,  that  by  the  fore-mentioned  question 
concerning  their  relation  to  Apollo  Patrius  and  Jupiter  Herceus,  was  in¬ 
quired  whether  they  were  free-born  citizens  of  Athens  (they  alone  being 
permitted  to  execute  the  office  of  archon)  ;  for  all  the  Athenians  claim¬ 
ed  a  sort  of  relation  to  these  gods.  Hence  we  are  told  by  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes  (3),  that  the  archons  honoured  Apollo  Patrius  as  their  pro¬ 
genitor,  when  they  were  admitted  into  their  office  ;  *x  yxg  ru /u. jj'  tiS'etai , 
fAas  aura;  evo«.<£ov,  because  such  as  had  no  acquaintance  with  him  were  re¬ 
puted  Joreigncrs.  Whence  that  saying  of  Aristophanes  (4). 

- a'  yip  tun  fidpCctpoi, 

Ofitv  o  7ra.rpu6c  tro - 

For  they  are  not  barbarians  who  live  with  Apollo  Patrius.  But  afterwards, 
when  the  Athenian  glory  was  in  the  declension,  not  only  men  of  the  half 
blood  of  Athens,  but  even  foreigners,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the 
city,  were  made  archons.  Examples  whereof  are,  Hadrian  before  he 
was  advanced  to  be  emperor  of  Rome  (5)  ;  and  Plutarch,  who  relates  (6), 
that  himself  was  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  Athens,  made  a  member 
of  the  tribe  Leontis,  and  afterwards  bore  the  office  of  archon. 

But  what  w’as  more  peculiar  to  these  magistrates,  was  the  oath  requir- 
edjof  them  before  their  admission,  in  the  portico  called  EatftXsjos  rod,,  n-gog, 
rS)  \idw,  at  the  stone  tribunal,  in  the  forum,  to  this  effect  ;  that  they  would 
observe  the  laws,  and  administer  justice  without  partiality,  would  never 
be  corrupted  by  bribes,  or  if  they  were,  would  dedicate  a  statue  of  gold 
of  equal  weight  with  their  own  bodies,  to  the  Delphian  Apollo;  from 
thence  they  went  into  the  citadel  and  there  repeated  the  same  oath. 
This  custom  was  instituted  by  Solon,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch 
in  his  life  of  that  lawgiver.  He  mentions  only  the  Thesmothetas  ; 
but  that  the  other  archons  took  the  same  oath,  is  evident  from  Plato, 
by  whomPhtedrus  is  introduced,  promising  to  dedicate  at  Delphi,  a  gold¬ 
en  statue  equal  to  himself  in  weight,  <y<JVf£  o\  tviia.  Aj xoVT*s,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  nine  archons. 

This  done,  they  undertook  the  charge,  some  parts  of  which  were  to 
be  executed  by  them  separately,  according  to  their  respective  offices  ; 
others  equally  concerned  them  all  They  had  all  the  powers  of  punish¬ 
ing  malefactors  with  death,  were  all  crowned  with  garlands  of  myrtle  ;  they 
had  a  joint  commission  for  appointing  the  Aixurul,  and  AOXoMtou,  by  lots, 
electing  out  of  every  tribe  one  ;  as  also  of  constituting  the  lmfagxos*  'I >vX«|- 
X«S,  and  2rf«rsp,yei ;  of  inquiring  into  the  behaviour  and  management  of  other 
magistrates,  and  deposing  such  as  were  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people  de- 

(1)  Demosth.  in  Eubuiid.  Pollux.  Onom.  lib.  (4)  Avibus,  p.  596,  edit.  Amstelod. 

viii.  cap.  9.  (5)  Xiphilinus  Hadriano,  Pblegon  Tralianus. 

(2)  Dica  archus  gontra  Aristogit.  (6)  Symposiac.  lib.  i.  problem.  10.  et  lib.  x. 

(3)  Nubibus.  probl.  ultimo. 
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dared  to  be  unworthy  of  bearing  the  office  which  had  been  committed  to 
them(l).  And  as  arecompence  of  their  services,  they  were  free  from 
all  taxes  and  contributions  exacted  of  other  citizens  for  the  building  of 
ships  of  war,  which  was  an  immunity  never  granted  to  any  besides  them¬ 
selves.  If  any  person  had  the  insolence  to  strike,  or  publiely  affront 
any  of  the  archons,  adorned  with  their  crowns,  or  any  other  to  whom  the 
citizens  had  given  a  crown,  or  other  honour  or  immunity,  he  was  to  be 
punished  with  infamy  (<ir<(x/a),  as  guilty  of  a  disrespect  not  only  to  the 
person  whom  he  has  injured,  but  to  the  whole  commonwealth  (2). 

And  thus  much  of  the  nine  archons  in  common  :  I  shall  now  speak  of 
them  severally  ;  only  first  begging  leave  to  tell  you,  that  concerning  the 
first  original  of  their  names  nothing  certain  is  recorded  ;  but  Sigonius 
conjectures,  that  the  names  of  Boco'i.ajoj,  and  A^m,  were  in  imitation  of 
the  chief  magistrates  of  former  ages,  wherein  the  city  was  first  governed 
by  kings,  and  then  by  archons  ;  and  that  of  noAsjta^g,  in  memory  of  the 
general  of  the  army,  an  officer  usually  created  by  the  first  kings  to  assist 
them  in  times  of  war.  And  the  as  their  name  imports,  seem 

to  have  been  constituted  in  behalf  of  the  people,  to  protect  them  in  the 
possession  of  their  laws  and  liberties,  from  the  usurpation  of  the  other 
archons,  whose  power,  before  Solon’s  regulation  of  the  commonwealth, 
seems  to  have  been  far  greater,  and  more  unbounded,  than  afterwards  ; 
for  by  that  lawgiver  it  was  ordered,  that  their  offices  should  chiefly  con¬ 
sist  in  these  things  which  follow  : — 

Agfcwv,  so  called  by  way  of  eminence,  was  chief  of  the  nme,  and  is 
sometimes  named  E^ra'vup-oj,  because  the  year  took  its  denomination  from 
him.  His  jurisdiction  reached  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs.  It  was 
his  business  to  determine  all  causes  betwixt  men  and  their  wives  ;  con¬ 
cerning  wives  brought  to  bed  after  the  death  of  their  husbands  ;  con¬ 
cerning  wills  and  testaments  ;  concerning  dowries  and  legacies  ;  to  take 
care  of  orphans,  and  provide  tutors  and  guardians  for  them  ;  to  hear  the 
complaints  of  such  as  had  been  injured  by  their  neighbours,  and  to  punish 
such  as  were  addicted  to  drunkenness  ;  also  to  take  the  first  cognizance 
of  some  public  actions,  such  as  those  called  Eifl'ayyeAiai,  odists,  E vJ'e/gng, 
of  which  in  their  place.  He  kept  a  court  of  judicature  in  the 
Odeum,  where  trials  about  victuals  and  other  necessaries  were  brought 
before  him.  It  was  his  duty  also  to  appoint  curators,  called 
to  make  provision  for  the  celebration  of  the  feasts  called  Atovvcfiu,  and 
©o^yjjXi*,  with  some  other  solemnities  ;  to  take  care  for  the  regulation 
of  stage  plays,  and  to  provide  singers,  choristers,  and  other  necessaries 
for  them  (3).  He  was  to  be  punished  with  death,  if  convicted  of  being 
overcome  with  drink  during  the  time  of  his  office. 

Ba (ft ^ og,  had  a  court  of  judicature  in  the  royal  portico,  where  he  de¬ 
cided  all  disputes  which  happened  amongst  the  priests,  and  the  sacred 
families,  such  as  were  the  Ceryces,  Eteobutadae,  &,c.  to  whom  certain 
offices  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship  belonged  by  inheritance. 
Such  also  as  were  accused  of  impiety,  or  profanation  of  any  of  the  myste¬ 
ries,  temples,  or  other  sacred  things,  were  brought  before  him.  It  was  his 
business  to  assist  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  and  Lenasan  festi¬ 
vals,  and  all  those  in  which  they  ran  races  with  torches  in  their  hands, 

(1)  Pollux,  ibid,  ubique  idem  laudatur  ialiis  (3)  Pollux.  Onomastic.  Lysias  in  Alcibiadcm, 

capitibus.  Demosth.  in  Macar.  Suidas,  Harpocrat.  et  ubi- 

(2)  Demosthenes  in  Midiana.  que  in  hia  capitibljs. 
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viz.  Panathgnaea,  Hephsestia,  and  Promethea  ;  and  to  offer  public  sacri¬ 
fices  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  c  mmon  wealth.  It  wasirequired 
that  his  wife,  whom  they  termed  hx  i'yo'rfa,  should  be  a  citizen  of  the 
whole  blood  of  Athens,  and  a  virgin,  (which  was  likewise  enjoined  by  the 
Jewish  law  to  the  high  priest,)  otherwise  neither  of  them  was  duly  qua¬ 
lified  to  preside  over  the  mysteries  and  rites  of  their  several  religions  ( 1 ). 
Besides  this,  he  had  some  concernment  in  secular  affairs  ;  for  disputes 
about  inanimate  things  were  brought  before  him  ;  as  also  accusations  of 
murder,  which  it  was  his  business  to  take  an  account  of,  and  then  refer 
them  to  the  areopagites,  amongst  whom  he  had  a  right  of  suffrage,  but 
was  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  crown  (which  was  one  of  the  badges  of  his 
office)  during  the  trial  (2). 

noXe/xa^oj,  had  under  his  care  all  the  strangers  and  sojourners  in  Athens, 
and  exercised  the  same  authority  over  them  which  was  used  by  the  archon 
towards  the  citizens.  It  was  his  duty  to  offer  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Eny- 
alius  (who  is  by  some  taken  for  Mars,  by  others  for  one  of  his  attendants),  and 
another  to  Diana,  surnamed  Ay^or^a.  from  one  of  the  Athenian  boroughs  ; 
to  celebrate  the  exequies  of  the  famous  patriot  Harmodius,  and  to  take 
care  that  the  children  of  those  men  that  had  lost  their  lives  in  their 
country’s  service  should  have  a  competent  maintenance  out  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  exchequer. 

But  because  these  three  magistrates  were  often,  by  reason  of  their 
youth,  not  so  well  skilled  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  country  as 
might  have  been  wished,  that  they  might  not  be  left  wholly  to  them¬ 
selves,  it  was  customary  for  each  of  them  to  make  choice  of  two  persons 
of  age,  gravity,  and  reputation,  to  sit  with  them  upon  the  bench,  and 
direct  them  as  there  was  occasion.  These  they  called  IlageSgoi,  or  as¬ 
sessors,  and  obliged  them  to  undergo  the  same  probation  in  the  senate- 
house,  and  public  forum,  with  the  other  magistrates  ;  and  like  them  too, 
to  give  an  account  how  they  had  behaved  themselves  in  their  respective 
trusts,  when  their  offices  expired. 

The  six  remaining  archons  were  called  by  one  common  name,  Thes- 
molhetae.  They  received  complaints  against  persons  guilty  of  false  ac¬ 
cusations,  of  calumniating,  of  bribery,  of  impiety,  which  also  was  part 
of  the  king’s  office,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  accusers  did  only 
^ai'vsiv  rov  ctrsQH,  inform  against  the  impious  by  word  of  mouth  at  the 
king’s  tribunal ;  whereas,  before  the  Thesmothetae,  they  did  yguty in, 
deliver  their  indictment  in  writing,  and  prosecute  the  criminal.  Also  all 
causes  and  disputes  between  the  citizens  and  strangers,  sojourners,  or 
slaves,  and  controversies  about  trade  and  merchandize,  were  brought 
before  them.  Appeals  to  the  people  were  preferred,  the  public  exami¬ 
nation  of  several  of  the  magistrates  performed,  and  the  suffrages  in  pub¬ 
lic  assemblies  taken  by  them.  They  ratified  all  public  contracts  aud 
leagues,  appointed  the  days  upon  which  the  judges  were  to  sit  and  hear 
causes  in  their  several  courts  ofjudicature  ;  took  care  that  no  laws  should 
be  established  but  such  as  conduced  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  prosecuted  those  that  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  un¬ 
wary  multitude,  and  persuade  them  to  give  their  consent  to  what  was 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth. 

EufJu»oi,  were  ten  officers  appointed  to  assist  the  archons,  to  pass  tbe 
accounts  of  the  magistrates,  and  to  set  a  fine  upon  such  as  they  found 
'V;Demo?’h  in  Keasrsm,  '2'  Demosth,  in  Lacritum  et  in  Seararo- 
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to  have  embezzled  the  public  treasure,  or  any  way  injured  the  common¬ 
wealth  by  their  maladministration.  Aristotle  (I)  tells  us  they  were  some¬ 
times  called  Eger* rat,  and  Swyyegoi,  and  others  will  have  them  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Aayiyai  ;  but  these  are  by  Aristotle  said  to  be  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  them. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  THE  ATHENIAN  MAGISTRATES. 

OI  evSsxa,,  the  eleven ,  so  called  from  their  number,  were  elected  out  of 
the  body  of  the  people,  each  of  the  ten  tribes  sending  one ;  to  which 
there  was  added  a  rgx^parsut,  or  register,  to  make  up  the  number  :  some¬ 
times  they  were  called  N«( nxpuXatxss,  keepers  of  the  laws,  which  appella¬ 
tion  was  taken  from  their  office,  being  in  some  things  not  unlike  to  that 
of  our  sheriffs,  for  they  were  to  see  malefactors  put  to  execution,  and 
had  the  charge  of  such  as  were  committed  to  the  public  prison.  They 
had  also  power  to  seize  thieves,  kidnappers,  and  highwaymen,  upon  sus¬ 
picion  ;  and  if  they  confessed  the  fact,  to  put  them  to  death ;  if  not,  they 
were  obliged  to  prosecute  them  in  a  judicial  way. 

$v\ocgXci,  were  magistrates  that  presided  over  the  Athenian  tribes,  one 
of  which  was  allotted  to  each  of  them.  Afterwards  this  name  became 
peculiar  to  a  military  command  ;  and  the  governors  of  tribes  were  called 
$uXwv.  Their  business  was  to  take  care  of  the  public  trea¬ 
sure  which  belonged  to  each  tribe,  to  manage  all  their  concerns,  and  call 
them  together  to  consult,  as  oft  as  any  thing  happened  which  required 
the  presence  of  the  whole  body. 

$u\o€#tn\s7s,  seem  to  have  had  in  most  things  the  same  office,  with  res¬ 
pect  to  particular  tribes,  that  the  Batfi Xe'vg  had  with  respect  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  They  were  chosen  out  of  the  Evmxrgidxi,  or  nobility,  had 
the  care  of  public  sacrifices,  and  other  divine  worship  peculiar  to  their 
respective  tribes,  and  kept  their  court  in  the  portico  called  BarfiXsiov,  and 
sometimes  in  the  BaxoXelav. 

Qgurgiagxoi,  and  Tgirrvocgxoi,  had  in  the  several  $gxrg!ai  anil  Tgirrvet  the 
same  power  that  the  exercised  over  the  whole  tribe. 

Aftpcegxoi,  had  the  same  offices  in  the  Aftm,  took  care  of  their  reve¬ 
nues,  out  of  which  they  paid  all  the  duties  required  of  them,  assembled 
the  people  in  the  boroughs  under  their  jurisdiction,  all  whose  names  they 
had  written  in  a  register,  and  presided  at  the  election  of  senators  and 
other  magistrates  chosen  by  lots.  Sometimes  we  find  them  called  Nati- 
xgagai,  and  the  boroughs  Hocvugafixi,  because  each  of  them  was  obliged,  be¬ 
sides  two  horsemen,  to  furnish  out  one  ship  for  the  public  service. 

Aij £iag%ot,  were  six  in  chief,  but  were  assisted  by  thirty  inferior  officers, 
in  laying  fines  upon  such  as  came  not  to  public  assemblies,  and  making 
scrutiny  amongst  those  that  were  present :  such  also  as  were  busy  in  the 
market  they  compelled  to  leave  their  buying  and  selling,  and  attend  on 
the  public  business  ;  the  which  they  did  by  the  help  of  the  Togorai,  who 


(1)  Pu'.it.  lib.  vi.  cap.  ultimo, 
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were  certain  inferior  officers,  or  rather  servants,  much  like  the  Roman 
lictors,  and  our  sheriff’s  livery-men,  bailiffs,  &.c.  The  city  of  Athens 
had  a  thousand  of  them,  that  lived  in  tents  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
forum,  and  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  mreopagus.  Their  name 
seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  arms  they  usually  carried  with  them, 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  life-guards  of  kings  are  called  Aogvpigoi. 
Sometimes  they  are  called  A/j^aa'iot  E*wt at,  a  name  which  was  taken  from 
their  offices  ;  sometimes  neutrinoi,  from  Peusinus,  one  of  the  primitive 
Athenians,  that  either  first  instituted  this  office,  or  gave  rules  for  the  or¬ 
dering  of  it  ;  and  sometimes  Sxvtiai,  from  the  country  of  Scythia  ;  for 
generally  men  of  that  country  were  chosen  into  this  place,  as  being 
brawny  sturdy  fellows  ;  and  therefore  one  of  them  is  introduced  by 
Aristophanes,  speaking  in  an  uncouth  and  barbarous  manner  (I).  But  to 
return  to  the  Lexiarchi.  They  were  the  persons  that  had  the  keeping 
of  \ni%iag%ixav  xgafinureTov,  or  Xevxwjaa,  or  public  register  of  the  whole 
city,  in  which  were  written  the  names  of  all  the  citizens,  as  soon  as  they 
came  to  be  of  age  to  enter  upon  their  paternal  inheritance,  which  they 
called  Aij'gis. 

No/u.v0vAaKS(,  were  officers,  whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  neither 
the  magistrates  nor  common  people  made  any  innovation  upon  the  laws, 
and  to  punish  the  stubborn  and  disobedient  (2).  To  this  end,  in  public 
assemblies  they  had  seats  appointed  with  the  ngoefgai,  that  they  might  be 
ready  to  oppose  any  man  that  should  act  contrary  to  the  laws  and  receiv¬ 
ed  customs,  or  promote  any  thing  against  the  public  good.  As  a  token  of 
the  honourable  station  they  were  placed  in,  they  always  wore  a  white 
ribband  in  the  solemn  games  and  public  shows,  and  had  chairs  erected  for 
them  over  against  those  of  the  nine  archons. 

NenoDsTcti,  were  a  thousand  in  number,  who  were  commonly  chosen 
by  lot  out  of  such  as  had  been  judges  in  the  court  Heliaea.  Their  office 
was  not  (as  the  name  seems  to  imply)  to  enact  new  laws  by  their  own 
authority,  for  that  could  not  be  done  without  the  approbation  of  the  se¬ 
nate,  and  the  people’s  ratification,  but  to  inspect  the  old  ;  and,  if  they 
found  any  of  them  useless  or  prejudicial,  as  the  state  of  affairs  then 
stood,  or  contradictory  to  others,  they  caused  them  to  be  abrogated  by 
an  act  of  the  people.  Besides  this,  they  were  to  take  care  that  no  man 
should  plough  or  dig  deep  ditches  within  the  Pelasgian  wall,  to  apprehend 
the  offenders,  and  send  them  to  the  Archon. 


CHAP.  XIV 

OF  THE  ATHENIAN  MAGISTRATES. 

The  treasurers  and  general  receivers  of  Athens  were  of  several  sorts  : 
but  before  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  their  offices,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  premise  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  public  revenues  ;  which 
are,  by  the  accurate  Sigonius,  divided  into  these  four  following  sorts  :-w 

(1)  Aristophanes  rjusque  Scholiast.  Acarn.  et  Thesmoph. 

(2;  Cicero  de  Legib  lib.  iii  Columella  de  Re  Rust.  lib.  xii.  cap  3 
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1.  TsAu,  signify  those  revenues  that  were  brought  in  by  lands,  mines, 
woods,  and  other  public  possessions,  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  ;  and  the  tributes  paid  by  the  sojourners,  and  the  freed  servants  ; 
as  also  the  customs  required  of  certain  arts  and  trades,  and  particularly  of 
merchants,  for  the  exportation  and  importation  of  their  goods. 

2.  <J>a£of,  were  the  annual  payments  exacted  of  all  their  tributary  cities, 
which,  after  Xerxes’s  overthrow,  were  first  levied  by  the  Athenians,  as 
contributions  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  war,  in  case,  as  was  fear¬ 
ed,  the  enemy  should  make  a  new  invasion  upon  them.  The  first  col¬ 
lector  of  this  tax  was  Aristides,  who  (as  Plutarch  reports  in  his  life) 
assessed  all  particular  persons,  town  by  town,  according  to  every  man’s 
ability ;  and  the  sum  raised  by  him  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  sixty 
talents.  To  this  Pericles  added  near  a  third  part  (proceeds  my  author)  ; 
for  Thucydides  reports,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  Athenians  had  coming  in  from  their  confederates  six  hundred  talents. 
After  Pericles’s  death,  the  orators  and  men  powerful  amongst  the  people, 
proceeded  to  increase  it  by  little  and  little,  till  it  amounted  to  one  thou¬ 
sand  and  three  hundred  talents  ;  and  that  not  so  much  because  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  expensiveness  of  the  wars,  as  by  exciting  the  people  to  largess¬ 
es,  playhouse  expences,  and  the  erecting  of  statues  and  temples. 

3.  EitfQoga.1,  were  taxes  laid  upon  the  citizens,  as  well  as  sojourners 
and  freed  servants,  by  the  order  of  the  assembly  and  senate,  for  the  de¬ 
fraying  of  extraordinary  charges,  occasioned  by  long  and  unsuccessful 
wars,  or  any  other  means. 

4.  Tijx^ara,  were  fines  and  amercements,  all  which  were  carried  into 
the  exchequer,  except  the  tenth  part,  which  was  given  to  Minerva,  and 
the  fiftieth  part,  which  belonged  to  the  rest  of  the  gods,  and  the  heroes 
called  Eirmvfioi.  Having  said  thus  much  of  the  public  money,  l  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  persons  that  had  the  disposal  and  management  of  it. 

Effts-ccrzs.  was  elected  by  lot  out  of  the  prytanes,  and  had  in  his  custody 
the  keys  of  the  public  exchequer  ;  which  trust  was  thought  so  great, 
that  no  man  was  permitted  to  enjoy  it  above  once.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
honours  and  offices  of  this  magistrate  I  shall  speak  in  another  place. 

n®XsjVa<,  were  ten  in  number,  and,  together  with  those  that  had  the 
care  of  the  money  allowed  for  show  s,  had  the  power  of  letting  out  the 
tribute  money,  and  other  public  revenues,  and  selling  estates  that  were 
confiscated  :  all  which  bargains  were  ratified  in  the  name  of  their  presi¬ 
dent.  Besides  this,  it  was  their  office  to  convict  such  as  had  not  paid  the 
tribute,  called  Mstoixiav,  and  sell  them  by  auction.  Under  these  were 
certain  inferior  officers,  called  ExXoy«r<;,  whose  business  it  was  to  collect 
the  public  money,  for  such  as  had  leases  of  the  city’s  revenues,  whom 
they  called  TsAunai  ;  these  were  always  persons  of  good  credit  them¬ 
selves,  and  besides  their  own  bonds,  were  obliged  to  give  other  security 
for  the  payment  of  the  money  due  according  to  their  leases  ;  in  which,  if 
they  failed  any  longer  than  till  the  ninth  Prytanea,  they  were  under  a 
forfeiture  of  twice  the  principal,  to  be  paid  by  themselves  or  their  sure¬ 
ties  ;  upon  neglect  of  which,  they  were  all  cast  into  prison,  and  their  es¬ 
tates  confiscated  (1).  After  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  certain  offi¬ 
cers,  called  Stlv^ixai,  were  created,  with  power  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
complaints  about  the  confiscation  of  goods,  as  appears  from  an  oration  of 
Lysias  in  behalf  of  Nicias. 

(1)  Suidas,  Ulpianus  in  Demosthen.  &c. 
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'Eirtyga.psTs,  were  officers  that  rated  all  those  of  whom  taxes  and  contri¬ 
butions  were  required,  according  to  every  man’s  ability,  kept  the  public 
accounts,  and  prosecuted  such  as  were  behind-hand  with  their  contribu¬ 
tions. 

AxoJ'jxro'i,  were  ten  general  receivers,  to  whom  all  the  public  reve¬ 
nues,  contribution-money,  and  debts  owed  to  the  public  were  paid  : 
which  done,  they  registered  all  their  receptions,  and  crossed  out  of  the 
public  debt-book  such  as  had  discharged  their  debts,  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  senate.  If  any  controversy  happened  about  the  money  or  taxes, 
they  had  power  to  decide  it,  except  it  was  a  difficult  or  knotty  point,  or 
of  high  concern  ;  for  such  they  referred  to  the  hearing  of  some  of  the 
courts  of  judicature. 

a vnrgapcos  <rijg  BaAijis  was  a  public  notary,  appointed  at  the  first  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  office  by  election,  and  afterwards  by  lots,  to  take  a  counter¬ 
part  of  the  accounts  of  the  Asro^xrai,  for  the  prevention  of  all  deceit  and 
mistakes. 

EXX?vtfT<t(j,(*i,  or  EXX^vorap-iaroi,  had  the  same  offices  in  the  tributary 
cities  that  belonged  to  the  Ajro^wai  in  their  own  territories. 

IlgeixTogei,  were  those  that  received  the  money  due  to  the  city  from 
fines  laid  upon  criminals. 

Txniou  r»  ©f«,  xecl  t2v  Os2v,  were  those  that  received  that  part  of  the 
fines  which  was  due  to  Minerva  and  the  rest  of  the  gods,  which  was  done 
before  the  senate.  They  were  ten  in  number,  were  chosen  by  lots  out 
of  the  Il£»va-/<ofl'i!)Mf5(|xvoi,  or  nobles,  and  had  power  of  remitting  any  man’s 
fine,  if  it  was  made  appear  to  them  that  the  magistrates  had  unjustly  im¬ 
posed  it.  Pollux  tells  us,  they  were  the  same  with  those  they  called 
KarXax^Tai  ;  and  these,  as  the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes  reports,  used 
to  receive  not  only  the  money  due  to  the  gods  from  fines,  but  other  in¬ 
comes  designed  for  civil  uses,  and  particularly  the  T-oj?oAa,  distributed 
amongst  the  judges,  and  therefore  called  Aixarixog  ftio^e's.  They  were  so 
named,  q.  KwXax^erai,  because  they  were  a  kind  of  priests,  and  used  to  claim 
as  their  due,  the  relics  of  sacrifices,  amongst  which  were  the  skins  and 
the  KwXa  ( 1 ). 

ZrjTtjrxi,  were  officers  appointed  upon  extraordinary  occasions  to  in¬ 
quire  after  the  public  debts,  when,  through  the  neglect  of  the  receivers, 
or  by  other  means,  they  were  run  up  to  large  sums,  and  began  to  be  in 
danger  of  being  lost,  if  not  called  in. 

The  distinction  of  the  officers  hitherto  mentioned  has  been  taken  chiefly 
from  the  different  receptions  of  the  public  money  ;  I  shall  proceed  in 
Sigonius’s  method,  and  give  you  an  account,  in  the  next  place,  of  those 
that  were  distinguished  by  the  different  manners  of  disbursing  it.  And  to 
this  end,  you  must  know  the  public  treasure  was  divided  into  three  sorts, 
according  to  the  various  uses  to  which  it  was  employed  ;  the  first  they 
called, 

1.  Xg>)u.ix?ct  rsf?  5uxr,(feag,  being  such  as  were  expended  in  civil  uses. 

2.  SrguTiurixct,  those  that  were  required  to  defray  the  charges  of  the 
war. 

3.  GeaPixcc,  such  as  were  consecrated  to  pious  uses  ;  in  which  they  in¬ 
cluded  the  expences  at  plays,  public  shows,  and  festivals,  because  most 
of  them  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  some  of  the  gods,  or  in  memory  of 
some  deceased  hero  ;  and  Pollux  tells  us,  the  money  given  to  the  judges, 

(1)  Arisloph.  Scbol.  Avibus,  Vespis, 
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and  the  people  that  met  in  the  public  assemblies,  was  called  by  this  name, 

*  There  is  a  law  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  (1),  whereby  this  money  was 
commanded,  when  the  necessary  expences  of  the  war  could  not  otherwise 
be  provided  for,  to  be  applied  to  that  use.  This  F.ubulus  (to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  commonalty,  who  were  generally  more  concerned  to 
maintain  the  public  shows  and  festivals  than  the  most  necessary  war) 
caused  to  be  abrogated,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  declared  a  capital 
crime  for  any  man  to  propound  that  the  -0£W£ix<*  xgfjjj-uru  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  service  of  the  war  (2). 

Tsc^Us  rUs  otherwise  called  EtfifAsXvj-rijj  tZi  xoivut  irgorfoSvv, 

was  the  principal  treasurer,  being  far  superior  to  all  the  rest  in  honour 
and  power,  created  by  the  people,  and  continued  in  his  office  for  five 
years  ;  after  which,  if  he  had  behaved  himself  with  honesty  and  integri¬ 
ty,  it  was  an  usual  thing  for  him  to  be  elected  a  second  and  third  time. 

Avrlfgatpsug  rig  aioixjj 'geug,  seems  to  have  been  one  that  kept  a  counter¬ 
part  of  the  chief  treasurer’s  accounts,  to  preserve  them  from  being  falsi¬ 
fied,  or  corrupted. 

TafMK£  twv  2t^*t«wtixwv,  was  the  paymaster-general  of  the  army. 

Ta lu'ag  Qiag ixav,  or  'o  eiri  ©eugixai,  had  the  disposal  of  the  ©sago id 
"Xg^oLra,  for  the  uses  above  mentioned.  But  the  greatest  and  most  trou¬ 
blesome  part  of  this  office  consisted  in  distributing  them  to  the  poor  citi¬ 
zens,  to  buy  seats  in  the  theatre:  which  custom  was  first  begun  and 
enacted  into  a  law  by  Pericles,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  common¬ 
alty  (3)  ;  for,  as  Libanius  observes,  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  when  the  theatres  were  composed  of  wood,  the  people  being 
eager  of  getting  places,  used  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  sometimes 
beat  and  wound  one  another  ;  to  prevent  which  inconvenience,  it  was  or¬ 
dered  that  every  one,  before  he  entered  into  the  theatre,  should  pay  two 
oboli,  or  a  drachm,  according  to  Harpocration,  for  admittance  ;  and  lest 
by  this  means  the  poorer  sort  should  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing, 
every  man  was  allowed  to  demand  that  sum  of  the  public  exchequer  (4). 


CHAP  XV. 

OF  THE  ATHENIAN  MAGISTRATES. 

SITfiNAI,  were  so  called  from  their  office,  which  was  to  lay  in  corn  for 
the  use  of  the  city  ;  and  to  this  end  the  rfis  $ioixv<lsa><;,  was  to  fur¬ 

nish  them  with  as  much  money  as  they  had  occasion  for.  Athens  was 
seated  in  a  barren  and  unfruitful  country,  which  was  not  able  to  furnish  its 
own  inhabitants  with  necessary  provisions,  whereby  they  were  forced  to 
fetch  corn  from  foreign  nations,  and  supply  their  own  wants  by  the 
superfluities  of  others  :  and  this  it  was  that  caused  them  to  institute  this 
office. 

2iTo<pv\ctxis,  were  fifteen  in  number,  ten  of  whom  officiated  in  the  city, 
and  five  in  the  Pirmeus  ;  their  business  w7as  to  take  care  that  corn  and 

(t)  Orat.  in  Neaeram,  (3)  Plularch.  PericI? 

(2)  Ulpiaiujs  in  Olynthiac.  <?  (4)  InOlynthiac. 
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toeal  should  not  be  sold  at  too  dear  a  price,  and  to  appoint  the  size  of 
bread.  Nearly  related  to  these  were  the  Eiro/tisTgai,  or  Asro$iXTx7ei‘, 
whose  office  was  to  see  that  the  measures  of  corn  were  just  and  equal. 

Ayogxtoy.oi,  sometimes  termed  Aoyts-a't  (1)  were  ten  in  number,  five  be¬ 
longing  to  the  city,  and  as  many  to  the  Piraeus.  Others  make  them  fif¬ 
teen  ;  ten  whereof  they  gave  to  the  city,  and  five  to  the  Piraeus,  which 
was  reckoned  a  third  part  of  Athens.  To  these  men  a  certain  toll  or 
tribute  was  paid  by  all  those  who  brought  any  thing  to  sell  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  :  whence  Dicaeopolis  is  introduced  by  Aristophanes  (2),  demanding 
an  eel  of  a  Boeotian  for  the  rihos  tvs  ayogus,  toll  of  the  market  : 

Aycfis  T6A0C  TXUTVV  y'i  iTH  S'aO'UC  6/W01. 

This  thou  shalt  give  me  for  loll  of  the  market  ;  for  their  busines  lay  in  the 
market,  where  they  had  the  care  of  all  vendibles,  except  corn  ;  and  were 
especially  obliged  to  see  that  no  man  wronged,  or  any  way  circumvented 
another  in  buying  or  selling  (3) 

Mergoti/Aoi,  were  officers  that  inspected  all  sorts  of  measures,  except 
those  of  corn  :  there  were  five  of  them  in  the  city,  and  double  that  num¬ 
ber  in  Piraeus,  in  which  the  greatest  mart  in  Attica  was  kept. 

O^sr^ei,  were  officers  who  took  care  of  the  fish-market.  They  were  two 
or  three  in  number,  and  chosen  by  the  senate  (4).  Their  name  is  derived 
from  which,  though  originally  of  a  more  general  signification,  is 

many  times  appropriated  to  Jish.  Thus,  Plutarch  (5)  has  informed  us  : 
noAXwn  <j»t aiv  aipai,  ixve vlxyxev  a  i %6'ui  pJ»ov.  y  /xctAirx  ye,  o'^ov  xcChtidar  Ma¬ 
ny  other  things  being  called  oifx,  that  name  is  nevertheless  now  applied 
only,  or  chiefly,  to  fish :  whence  esj/xgio v  is  used  in  that  sense  by  St. 
John  (6). 

Efjwrofi'y  Wi/xsAriTui,  were  officers  that  belonged  to  the  haven  ;  they 
were  ten  in  number,  and  the  chief  part  of  their  business  was  to  take  care 
that  two  parts,  at  least,  of  all  the  corn  which  was  brought  into  the  port, 
should  be  carried  into  the  city,  and  that  no  silver  should  be  exported  by 
any  private  person,  except  such  as  designed  to  trade  in  corn  (7). 

N«uTo<5i'xa»,  or  'fQgtfooixat,  had  cognizance  of  controversies  that  hap¬ 
pened  between  merchants  and  mariners,  and  examined  persons,  that  be¬ 
ing  the  children  of  strangers  both  by  the  father  and  mother’s  side,  had  by 
fraud  inserted  their  names  into  the  public  register,  thereby  claiming  the 
privileges  of  free  born  citizens  ;  this  they  did  upon  the  26th  of  every 
month.  Not  much  different  from  these  were  the  Eir a.y<uys7s,  according 
to  Sigonius  and  Emmius’s  account  of  them  ;  only  they  were  to  hear  such 
causes  in  matters  of  trade,  as  required  dispatch,  and  could  not  be  defer¬ 
red  to  the  monthly  sessions  of  the  NatircSixxi.  But  Pollux  tells  us,  that 
besides  those  trials,  they  had  cognizance  of  controversies  about  feasts  and 
public  entertainments. 

A s-vVfioi,  were  officers  who  took  care  of  the  streets,  and  several  other 
things,  especially  such  as  any  way  concerned  the  streets,  vepire  vwv  ulXy- 
Tpibui,  ij  xarpe'hiyuv,  $  ruv  toust&iv,  of  the  minstrels,  and  singers,  and  scaven¬ 
gers,  and  such  like.  Aristotle,  as  he  is  cited  by  Harpocration,  makes  ten 
astynomi,  five  in  the  city,  and  as  many  in  the  Piraeus.  But  Samuel  Pe- 
titus  enlarges  their  number,  as  likewise  that  of  the  agoranomi  to  fifteen  j 

Aristophanes  Scholiast,  in  Acharn.  (5)  Sjmposiac.  lib.  iv.  probl.  4. 

v-)  Achamens,  act.  i.  seen.  4.  (6)  Evangelii.  cap.  6.  ver.  9. 

'31  Theophrast.  de  Legibus.  (7)  Demos  then,  in  Lacritum,  Harpocrat. 

(4)  Athenseus.  lib.  vi.  Eustath.  ad  Iliad.  K’. 
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ten  of  which  he  would  have  to  officiate  in  the  city,  and  five  in  the  Pira¬ 
eus,  which  was  never  accounted  more  than  a  third  part  of  Athens  ;  and 
therefore  he  thinks  that  the  numbers  in  Harpocration  have  been  by  some 
accident  or  other  changed.  But  as  this  is  no  certain  way  of  arguing,  so  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Piraeus,  though  only  a  third  part  of  Athens,  yet 
being  a  very  great  and  celebrated  mart,  might  find  employment  for  a? 
many  agoranomi  and  astynomi  as  the  other  two  parts  ;  however  that  be, 
we  are  informed  by  Demosthenes  (1)  that  no  man  served  in  this  office 
oftener  than  once. 

'o5otoio<,  were  the  surveyors  of  the  ways. 

Eirivarai  t at  tiddruv,  were  those  that  took  care  of  the  aqueducts,  and 
other  conveyances  of  waters  ;  but  the  fountains  belonged  to  other  offi¬ 
cers,  called  Kgr)vt<p6\*x£s,  And  the  offices  of  these  four  are  by  Aristotle 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  As-nvafi/a. 

Eirirarai  <rav  S'yiMrfiuv  I'fywv,  were  officers  with  whom  was  intrusted  the 
care,  contrivance,  and  management  of  all  public  edifices,  except  the  city 
walls,  for  which  there  were  peculiar  curators,  called  from  their  offices 
Tsi%t.Totoi,  whose  number  was  usually  the  same  with  that  of  the  tribes, 
every  one  of  which  had  the  choice  of  one  Tsi^ofroios,  as  often  as  occasion 
required. 

SuQgovii-ai,  were  in  number  ten,  and,  as  their  name  imports,  took  care 
that  the  young  men  behaved  themselves  with  sobriety ,  and  moderation  (2). 
For  this  same  end,  the  thesmothetae  used  to  walk  about  the  city  in  the 
night-time,  and  correct  such  as  they  found  committing  any  disorder  (3). 

ojnojrrai,  were  three  officers  that  provided  lights  and  torches  at  the 
public  entertainments,  and  took  care  that  every  man  drank  his  due  pro¬ 
portion  (4) 

ruvaixovti/jux,  also  had  an  office  at  public  feasts,  sacrifices,  marriages,  and 
other  solemnities,  and  took  care  that  nothing  should  be  done  contrary  to 
custom  (5). 

rwaixMtovfAai,  were  magistrates,  whose  business  it  was  to  regulate  the 
women’s  apparel,  according  to  the  rules  of  modesty  and  decency,  and  set 
a  fine  upon  such  as  were  too  nice  and  fantastical  in  their  dresses,  which 
they  exposed  to  public  view  in  the  Ceramicus. 

Asnvpyot,  were  persons  of  considerable  estates,  who,  by  their  own 
tribe,  or  the  whole  people,  were  ordered  to  perform  some  public  duty, 
or  supply  the  commonwealth  with  necessaries  at  their  own  expences. 
Of  these  there  were  divers  sorts,  all  which  were  elected  out  of  twelve 
hundred  of  the  richest  citizens,  who  were  appointed  by  the  people  to  un¬ 
dergo,  when  they  should  be  required,  all  the  burdensome  and  chargeable 
offices  in  the  commonwealth,  every  tribe  electing  an  hundred  and  twenty 
out  of  their  own  body,  though  as  Sigonius  has  observed,  this  was  contra¬ 
ry  to  Solon’s  constitution,  by  which  every  man,  of  what  quality  soever, 
was  obliged  to  serve  the  public  according  to  his  ability,  with  this  excep¬ 
tion  only,  that  two  offices  should  not  be  imposed  on  the  same  person  at 
once,  as  we  are  informed  by  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  against  Lep- 
tines,  where  he  likewise  mentions  an  ancient  law,  requiring  every  man  to 
undergo  some  of  the  XsiT«£yi'ai  every  second  year. 

These  twelve  hundred  were  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  con- 

(1)  Conf.  Demosthenis  proem.  64.  (4)  Athenjeus,  lib.  x. 

(2)  iEschin.  in  Axiocho.  (5(  Idem.  lib.  vjt 

(3)  Ulpism.  in  Orat.  advers,  Mediam. 
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sisted  of  such  as  were  possessed  of  the  greatest  estates,  the  other  of  pei*« 
sons  of  meaner  abilities.  Each  of  these  were  divided  into  ten  companies, 
called  Suyyogicu,  which  were  distinct  bodies,  and  had  distinct  govern¬ 
ors  and  officers  of  their  own.  They  were  again  subdivided  into  two 
parts,  according  to  the  estates  of  the  persons  that  composed  them  ;  and 
thus,  out  of  the  first  ten  Svpuoglai,  were  appointed  three  hundred  of  the 
most  wealthy  citizens  in  Athens,  who,  upon  all  exigencies,  were  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  commonwealth  with  necessary  supplies  of  money,  and,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  twelve  hundred,  were  required  to  perform  all  extra¬ 
ordinary  duties  in  their  turns  (1).  The  institution  of  these  Svy.yogiai 
happened  abuot  (he  third  year  of  the  100th  olympiad,  Nausinicus  being 
archon.  Before  that  time,  such  as  were  unable  to  bear  the  expence  of 
any  XsiT^fXia  assigned  to  them,  had  relief  from  the  avriS'odis,  or  exchange 
of  goods,  which  was  one  of  Solon’s  inventions,  and  performed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner. — If  any  person  appointed  to  undergo  one  of  the  Xeimp- 
y!ai,  or  duties,  could  find  another  citizen  of  better  substance  than  him¬ 
self,  who  was  free  from  all  the  duties,  then  the  informer  was  excused. 
But  in  case  the  person  thus  substituted  in  the  other’s  place,  denied  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  richest,  then  they  exchanged  estates  in  this  manner. — The 
doors  of  their  houses  were  close  shut  up  and  sealed,  lest  any  thing  should 
be  carried  thence.  Then  both  the  men  took  the  following  oath. — Asro- 
Qdl'i «w  <r jjk  tsd lav  <r>}V  cixavrQ  cg6 ws  y.a.1  $md d#s,  wXjjv  twv  ev  t oTgigyett  roTg  ap- 
yvpsioif,  oda  xoli  tonoi  ixts*}) ‘Tren'otij’t.ccffi'  I  will  truly  and  faithfully  discover 
all  my  substance,  except  that  which  lies  in  the  silver  mines,  which  the  laws 
have  excused  from  all  imposts  and  taxes.  Then  %vithin  three  days  a  full 
discovery  was  made  of  their  whole  estates,  and  this  was  termed  airo'pa- 
dig.  Neither  was  this  custom  wholly  laid  aside  upon  the  institution  of  the 
fore-mentioned  a-vixpogtat ;  but  then  and  afterwards,  if  any  one  of  the  three 
hundred  citizens  could  give  information  of  any  other  person  more  wealthy 
than  himself,  who  had  been  passed  by  in  the  nomination,  the  inform¬ 
er  was  excused  (2).  This  whole  controversy  was  termed  JiaJ'ixxdia,  the 
sense  of  which  word  is  so  much  enlarged  by  some,  as  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  general  terms,  xgia 'i?  and  afitpidSnmFig  (3)  ;  and  by  others  (4)  is  re¬ 
strained  to  the  controversies  happening  between  the  x»^yei,  though 
perhaps  these  may  be  taken  in  general  for  the  Xeinsgyot,  one  remarkable 
part  being  put  for  the  whole.  This  must  be  observed  farther,  that  if  any 
controversy  happened  between  such  as  were  appointed  rgitiga.gx 01  it  was 
to  be  brought  before  the  s-garxyos,  who  had  the  care  of  all  warlike  prepa¬ 
rations,  and  by  him  to  be  referred  to  the  customary  judges  ;  the  rest  of 
the  S  tdSixad  tax  seem  to  have  belonged  to  other  magistrates. 

Of  the  duties  to  be  undergone  in  the  fore-mentioned  matters,  some 
concerned  the  affairs  of  peace,  others  related  to  those  of  war.  The  du¬ 
ties  of  peace  were  chiefly  three,  ytig^yU,  yvy.mdta.pxl*  and  es-t'xdie. 
Those  of  war  were  two,  <rgiriga.gx'a  and  sia0»ga. 

Xofuyoi,  were  at  the  expence  of  players,  singers,  dancers,  and  musi¬ 
cians,  as  oft  as  there  was  occasion  for  them  at  the  celebration  of  their  pub- 
life  festivals,  and  solemnities  (5J. 

TvyjicutUgxoi,  were  at  the  charge  of  the  oil,  and  such  like  necessaries 
for  the  wrestlers,  and  other  combatants  (6). 

(1)  Ulpian.  in  Olynthiac.  ii. et.  apliob.  I.  (5)  Lysias  Oral,  de  Muneribns.  Plut.  de  Prn- 

(2)  Conf.  Demosth.  SnLeptin.  et  Phsnip.  dentia  Atheniensium. 

(3)  Hesychius.  (4)  Suidas.  (6)  Uipianns  in  Lentin, 
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'Enxrof; eg  vwv  were  such  as,  upon  public  festivals,  made  an  enter* 

tainment  for  the  whole  tribe  (1).  Besides  those  who  were  appointed 
hy  lots  to  this  office,  others  voluntarily  undertook  it  to  ingratiate  them¬ 
selves  (2).  It  may  be  further  observed,  that  the  ustoixbi,  sojourners, 
had  also  their  Iv/cere^;,  by  whom  they  were  entertained. 

T were  obliged  to  provide  all  sorts  of  necessaries  for  the 
fleet  (3),  and  to  build  ships.  To  this  oflice  no  certain  number  of  men 
was  nominated  ;  but  their  number  was  increased  or  diminished  according 
to  the  value  of  their  estates,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  commonwealth. 

E ir&gevrts,  were  required,  according  to  their  abilities,  to  supply  the 
public  with  money  for  the  payment  of  the  army,  and  other  occasions  (4). 

Besides  these,  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  when  the  usual  supplies 
were  not  sufficient,  as  in  times  of  long  and  dangerous  wars,  the  rich  citi¬ 
zens  used  generously  to  contribute  as  much  as  they  were  able  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  necessities,  beside  what  was  required  of  them  and  could  not  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  These  are  by  Pollux  called  iri^tSovreg,  imSidtig,  einpsgovrss,  txiereg, 
ebeXonro.e,  &c. 

Others  there  were,  that  were  not  properly  magistrates,  yet,  because 
they  were  employed  in  public  business,  must  not  be  omitted  in  this  place. 

Such  were  the  Si/nJW;  or  orators ,  appointed  by  the  people,  to  plead  in 
behalf  of  any  law  which  was  to  be  abrogated  or  enacted,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  in  another  place.  These  men,  though  differing  from  those  who 
are  next  to  be  mentioned,  were  sometimes  termed  and  tfuvjiya^o!, 

and  their  fee  <ro  rfovriyegixet.  Lest  this  office,  which  was  created  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  should  be  abused,  to  the  private  advantage 
of  particular  men,  there  was  a  law  enacted,  whereby  the  people  were 
prohibited  from  conferring  it  twice  upon  the  same  person  (5). 

*P» rogsg,  were  ten  in  number,  elected  by  lots,  to  plead  public  causes  in 
the  seriate-house  or  assembly  ;  and  for  every  cause  wherein  they  were 
retained,  they  received  a  drachm  out  of  the  public  exchequer.  They 
were  sometimes  ''called  Evwfytgoi,  and  their  fee  <r#  tfOMiyop rxe'v  (6).  No 
man  was  admitted  to  this  office  under  the  age  of  forty  years  (7)  :  though 
others  think  it  was  lawful  to  plead  both  in  the  senate-house  and  before 
the  public  assembly  at  the  age  of  thirty.  Neither  were  they  permitted 
to  execute  this  office  till  their  valour  in  war,  piety  to  their  parents,  pru¬ 
dence  in  the  management  of  affairs,  frugality  and  temperance,  had  been 
examined  into.  The  heads  of  which  examination  are  set  down  amongst 
the  laws  of  Athens. 

TlperSen,  were  ambassadors  chosen  by  the  senate,  or  most  commonly 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  to  treat  with  foreign  states.  Sometimes 
they  were  sent  with  full  power  to  act  according  as  themselves  should 
judge  most  conducive  to  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
then  they  were  npeiSsis  a vrtxpdropsg,  or  plenipotentiaries ,  and  were  not 
obliged  at  their  return  home  to  render  an  account  of  their  proceedings  ; 
but  their  power  was  usually  limited,  and  they  liable  to  be  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  if  they  exceeded  their  commission,  by  concluding  any  business  be¬ 
sides  what  they  were  sent  about,  or  in  any  other  manner  than  what  was 
prescribed  them.  During  the  time  of  their  employment  they  received  a 

(1)  Demosth.  Mediana  ct  Leptiniana.  (5)  Demosthenes  in  Leptin.  ibidemque  Ulpian. 

(2)  Pollux.  (6)  Aristophan.  Scholiast,  in  Vesp.  pag\  464. 

(3)  Piut.  loco,  citato.  edit.  Amstelod. 

(4)  Lvsias  Orat.  de  Muneribus.  (7)  Aristophanis  Scholiastes  Nubibus. 
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salary  out  of  the  exchequer.  Whether  that  was  always  the  same  does  not 
certainly  appear  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that,  like  the  pay  of  soldiers 
and  other  salaries,  it  was  first  very  small,  and  afterwards,  when  the  com-, 
monwealth  flourished  with  trade  and  riches,  raised  to  a  greater  value. 
When  Euthymenes  was  archon  they  received  every  day  two  drachms, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Aristophanes  ;  (1) 

E?rf h/ucLc  d;  (lutritii  7I1  pxiyttv, 

M/<rflov  pf£0VT«c  J'iio  Sp*%iud.(  tUs  tipttpxf, 

E?r'  Eufii/^fesc  Ap^itrct. 

We  were  sent  to  the  great  king  of  Persia ,  with  an  allowance  of  two  drachms 
a-duy.  Euthymenes  being  archon.  Those  who  faithfully  discharged  their 
embassies  were  publicly  entertained  by  the  senate  in  the  Prytaneum  (2); 
those  who  had  been  wanting  in  care  and  diligence  were  fined  (3).  But 
such  as  undertook  any  embassy  without  the  designation  of  the  senate  yir 
people,  were  punished  with  death  (4). 

The  UgEfSen  were  usually  attended  by  a  K^u|,  or  herald ;  and  some¬ 
times  the  K igvxes  were  sent  upon  embassies  by  themselves,  as  Sigonius 
observes,  especially  in  the  primitive  times,  when  all  embassies  were  per¬ 
formed  by  these  men,  who  were  accounted  sacred  and  inviolable,  not 
only  as  being  descended  from  Mercury,  and  employed  in  his  office,  but 
because  they  were  public  mediators  without  whom  all  intercourse  and 
hopes  of  reconcilement  between  enemies  must  be  at  an  end.  Therefore, 
as  Eustathius  observes  (5),  whenever  Ulysses  in  his  travels  dispatched 
his  scouts  to  discover  what  sort  of  country  and  people  the  winds  and  seas 
had  brought  them  to,  he  always  sent  a  along  with  them,  whereby 

they  were  secured  from  receiving  any  harm  in  all  parts  of  the  world  whi¬ 
ther  they  were  driven,  except  in  the  countries  of  the  Lastrygones,  Cy¬ 
clopes,  and  such  savages  as  were  altogether  void  of  humanity. 

rfatt/rarsTs,  notaries,  were  of  several  sorts,  and  employed  by  several 
magistrates  ;  concerning  whom  this  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  for 
the  prevention  of  fraud  and  deceit,  a  law  was  enacted,  pui  rtg  <5/s  otroy^a/A- 
f pa.T(V7)  7-Pi  airy  (hat  710  man  should  serve  the  same  magistrate  in  the 

quality  of  a  notary  above  once.  Besides  these,  there  were  other  y^aptfia- 
Tf7{,  notaries,  who  had  the  custody  of  the  laws  and  the  public  records,  which 
it  was  their  business  to  write,  and  to  repeat  to  the  people  and  senate 
when  so  required.  These  were  three  in  number  :  one  chosen  by  the 
popular  assembly,  whose  business  was  to  recite  before  the  people  or  se¬ 
nate  ;  and  two  appointed  by  the  senate,  one  whereof  was  keeper  of  the 
laws,  another  of  other  public  records  (6).  The  custom  was  for  a  notary 
to  be  appointed  by  every  Prytanea,  who  laid  dow  n  his  office  at  the  end  of 
thirty  days,  and  then  underwent  the  accustomed  (eMiri j)  examination  (7). 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  in  this  place,  that  at  Syracuse  the  office  of 
notaries  was  very  honourable,  but  at  Athens,  reputed  tirsxUs  virzgsdia  a 
mean  employment  (8),  and  executed  by  those  who  are  called  by  the 
Greeks  A^ofl'ioi,  by  the  Roman  lawyers,  vulgares,  or,  as  that  word  is 
explained,  calones.  These  were  commonly  slaves,  who  had  learned  to 
read  and  write,  that  they  might  thereby  become  the  more  serviceable  to 

(1)  Acharnensibus,  act.  i.  seen.  2.  (5)  Iliad.  A,  p.  183.  edit.  Basil. 

(2)  Demosthenes  Orat.  do  falsa  legat.  ibique  (6)  Pollux,  lib.  viii. 

Ulpianus.  (7)  Lysias  in  Nicomachum. 

(3)  Thucydides  Scholiastes,  lib.  vi,  (8)  Libanius  argumento  Orat.  Demosth.  de  fab 

(4)  Demosthenes,  loco  citato.  sa  Legat. 
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their  masters  (1).  One  of  these  was  that  Nicomachus  against  whom 
Lysias  wrote  his  oration. 

Beside  the  forementioned  magistrates  and  officers,  there  were  several 
others,  as  the  rifnraveis,  TlgoiSgot,  &c.  But  of  these,  and  such  as  had  mili¬ 
tary  commands,  or  were  employed  in  the  divine  service,  1  shall  give  an 
account  in  their  own  places. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF,  THE  AMPHICTYONES. 

Being  in  the  next  place  to  speak  of  the  Athenian  councils,  and  courts 
of  justice,  I  cannot  omit  the  famous  council  of  the  Amphictyones  ;  which 
though  it  sat  not  at  Athens,  nor  was  pecular  to  that  city,  yet  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  were  concerned  in  it. 

It  is  commonly  thought  to  have  been  first  instituted,  and  received  its 
name  from  Amphictyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion  (2)  ;  but  Strabo  is  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  Acrisius,  king  of  the  Argives,  was  the  first  that  founded  and 
gave  laws  for  the  conduct  and  management  of  it  (3)  ;  and  then  it  must 
have  its  name  from  A^ixrmsg,  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
round  about  met  in  that  council  (4)  :  And  Androtion  in  Pausanias  tells  us, 
that  the  primitive  name  of  those  senators  was  Amphictiones  :  however 
in  later  ages  it  hath  been  changed  into  Amphictyones.  But  the  former 
opinion  receives  confirmation  from  what  Herodotus  reports  of  the  place 
where  this  council  was  assembled,  viz.  that  it  was  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Amphictyon  and  Ceres  Amphictyoneis  (5)  ;  and  Strabo  also  reports,  that 
this  goddess  was  worshipped  by  the  Amphictyones. 

The  place  in  which  they  assembled  was  called  Thermopylae,  and  some¬ 
times  Pylae,  because  it  was  a  strait  narrow  passage,  and,  as  it  were,  a  gate 
or  inlet  into  the  country.  Hence  these  counsellors  are  often  called  flv- 
XtyogBi,  and  the  council  nvXaix  (6)  :  But  the  scholiast  upon  Sophocles 
tells  us,  that  this  name  was  given  them  from  Pylades,  the  friend  of  Ores¬ 
tes,  who  was  the  first  that  was  arraigned  in  this  court,  having  assisted  in 
the  murder  of  Clytasmnestra.  Sometimes  they  met  at  Delphi,  where 
they  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Apollo’s  temple,  and  the  Pythian 
games,  which  were  celebrated  in  that  place  (7),  the  situation  of  which 
rendered  it  very  commodious  for  them  to  assemble  in,  for  it  was  seated 
in  the  midst  of  Greece,  as  the  geographers  tell  us. 

The  persons  that  first  composed  this  assembly  by  the  appointment  of 
Amphictyon,  were,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  representatives  of  the 
Ionians,  amongst  whom  the  Athenians  were  included,  Dolopians,  Thessa¬ 
lians,  iEnianians,  Magnesians,  Melians,  Phthians,  Dorians,  Phocians,  and 
the  Locrians,  that  inhabited  near  Mount  Cnemis  and  were  called  upon 
that  account  Epicnemidii.  Strabo  reports,  that  at  their  first  institution  they 

(1)  Ulpianus  in  Olynthiac.  j3'.  (5)  Lib.  vii.  cap.  2Q9. 

(2)  Pausanias  Pbocicis,  Suidas,  &c.  (6)  Herodot.  Hesychius,  Suidas,  Harpocration, 

(3)  Geogr.  lib.  is.  Strabo,  Pausanias  Achaicis. 

(4)  Suidas.  (7)  Pausanias  Phocicis,  et  Achaicis,  aliique. 
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were  twelve  in  number,  and  were  delegated  by  so  many  cities.  Harpo- 
oration  also,  and  Suidas,  reckon  up  twelve  nations,  of  which  this  council 
consisted,  viz.  Ionians,  Dorians,  Perrhaebians,  Boeotians,  Magnesians, 
Achieans,  Phthians,  Melians,  Dolopians,  iEnianians,  Delphians,  Phocians. 
jEschines  reckons  only  eleven  ;  instead  ot  the  Achaeans,  iEnianians, 
Delphinians,  and  Dolopians.  placing  these  three  only,  viz.  Thessalians, 
CEtaeans,  Locrians  (1). 

Afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon.  and  father  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  the  Phocians,  having  ransacked  and  spoiled  the  Del¬ 
phian  temple,  were  by  a  decree  of  the  Atnphictyones  invaded  by  the  rest 
of  the  Grecians,  as  a  sacrilegious  and  impious  nation,  and  after  a  ten  years 
war,  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  sitting  amongst  them,  together  with  their 
allies  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  one  part  of  the  Dorians,  and  under 
that  name,  had  formerly  sat  in  this  assembly  ;  and  their  vacant  places 
were  supplied  by  the  Macedonians,  who  were  admitted,  in  return  of  the 
good  services  they  had  done  in  the  Phocian  war.  But  about  sixty-eight 
years  after,  when  the  Gauls,  under  the  command  of  Brennus,  made  a 
terrible  invasion  upon  Greece,  ravaging  and  destroying  all  before  them, 
sparing  nothing  sacred  or  profane,  and  with  a  barbarous  and  sacrilegious 
fury,  robbed  and  despoiled  the  Delphian  temple,  the  Phocians  behaved 
themselves  with  so  much  gallantry,  signalizing  themselves  in  the  battle 
above  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  that  they  were  thought  to  have  made  a 
sufficient  atonement  for  their  former  offence,  and  restored  to  their  an¬ 
cient  privilege  and  dignity  (2). 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar  they  suffered  another  alteration  ;  for 
that  emperor,  having  worsted  Antony  in  a  sea-fight  at  Actium,  and,  in 
memory  of  that  victory,  founded  the  city  of  Nicopolis,  was  desirous  that 
its  inhabitants  should  be  admitted  into  this  assembly,  and  to  make  way 
for  them,  ordered  that  the  Magnesians,  Meleans,  Phthians,  and  jEnianians, 
who,  till  that  time,  had  distinct  voices,  should  be  numbered  with  the 
Thessalians,  and  send  no  representatives  but  such  as  were  common  to 
them  all  ;  and  that  the  right  of  suffrage,  which  formerly  belonged  to  those 
nations  and  the  Dolopians  (a  people  whose  state  and  name  were  extinct 
long  before),  should  be  given  to  the  Nicopolitans  (3). 

Strabo,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  reports 
that  this  council,  as  also  the  general  assembly  of  the  Achaeans,  was  at 
that  time  dissolved  ;  but  Pausanias,  who  lived  many  years  after,  under 
Antoninus  Pius,  assures  us.  that  in  his  time  it  remained  entire,  and  tfcat 
the  number  of  the  Amphictyones  was  then  thirty,  being  delegated  by  tde 
following  nations,  viz.  the  Nicopolitans.  Macedonians,  Thessalians,  Boeo¬ 
tians  (who  in  former  times  were  called  iEolians,  and  inhabited  some  parts 
of  Thessaly),  Phocians,  Delphians,  Locrians,  called  Ozolse,  with  those 
that  lie  opposite  to  Euboea,  Dorians,  Athenians,  and  Euboeans. 

This  assembly  had  evety  year  only  two  set  meetings,  one  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  spring,  the  other  in  autumn  (4),  except  some  extraordinary 
occasion  called  them  together.  The  design  of  their  meetings  was  to 
determine  public  quarrels,  and  decide  the  differences  that  happened  be¬ 
tween  any  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  when  no  other  means  were  left  to 
compose  them.  Before  they  entered  upon  business,  they  jointly  sacrific- 

(3)  Idem,  ib. 

(4)  Strabo,  Ioc.  cit 


(1)  Orat.  risf!  IIa?arry£(rf, 

(2)  Pausanias  Phocicls. 
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ed  an  ox,  cut  into  small  pieces,  to  Delphian  Apollo,  thereby  signifying 
the  union  and  agreement  of  the  cities  which  they  represented.  Their 
determinations  were  always  received  with  a  great  deal  of  respect  and 
veneration,  and  held  inviolable  ;  the  Grecians  being  always  ready  to 
join  against  those  that  rejected  them  as  common  enemies. 

An  assembly  of  neighbouring  cities,  met  to  consult  about  the  common 
good,  seems  usually  to  have  been  called  Ap.<p<xTuavta ;  and  beside  the  fa¬ 
mous  one  already  spoken  of,  Strabo  mentions  another,  held  in  the  temple 
of  Neptune  at  Troezen,  at  which  the  delegates  of  the  seven  following 
states  were  present,  viz.  Hermione,  Epidaurus,  iEgina,  Athens,  the  Per¬ 
sians,  Nauplians,  and  the  Orchomenians  of  Boeotia  (1). 


CHAP,  XVII. 

OF  THE  ATHENIAN  ExxX»;<ria<,  OR  PUBLIC  ASSEMBLIES. 

EKKAHSIA,  was  an  assembly  of  the  people  met  together  according  to 
law,  to  consult  about  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  It  consisted  of  all 
such  as  were  freemen  of  Athens,  of  what  quality  soever,  as  has  been  else¬ 
where  mentioned.  But  such  as  had  been  punished  with  infamy  («<rqju'a), 
slaves,  foreigners,  women,  and  children,  were  excluded.  In  the  reign  of 
Cecrops,  women  are  said  to  have  been  allowed  voices  in  the  popular  as¬ 
sembly  :  where  Minerva  contending  with  Neptune,  which  of  them  two 
should  be  declared  protector  of  Athens,  and  gaining  the  women  to  her 
party,  is  reported,  by  their  voices,  which  were  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  men,  to  have  obtained  the  victory  (2).  It  was  of  two  sorts, 
the  lirst  of  which  they  called  Kufia,  the  other  ZuyxXyros. 

Kvgiai,  were  so  called,  itfo  <r«  xugs 7v  rot  pity-cira,  because  in  them  the 
people,  confirmed  and  ratified  the  decrees  of  the  senate  ;  or  rather  be¬ 
cause  they  were  held  upon  tjpigKi  xuglai,  or  agitf^svai  5  vojm^oj,  days  stated 
and  appointed  by  law  (3). 

They  were  held  four  times  in  five-and-thirty  days,  which  was  the  time 
that  each  nguravsta,  or  company  of  prytanes,  presided  in  the  senate.  The 
first  assembly  was  employed  in  approving  and  rejecting  magistrates,  in 
hearing  actions  called  EitfotyysXiai,  and  proposals  concerning  the  public 
good  ;  as  also  in  hearing  the  catalogue  of  such  possessions,  as  were  con¬ 
fiscated  for  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  and  several  other  things. 
The  second  made  provision  both  for  the  community  and  private  persons  ; 
and  it  was  permitted  every  man  to  prefer  any  petition,  or  speak  his  judg¬ 
ment  concerning  either  of  them.  In  the  third,  audience  was  given  to  the 
ambassadors  of  foreign  states.  The  fourth  was  wholly  taken  up  with 
religion,  and  matters  relating  to  the  divine  worship  (4).  At  this  time 
the  prytanes,  who  were  obliged  9-u=iv  Ixas-ars  xoiry,  every  day  to  offer  sacri¬ 
fices  for  the  public  safety,  seem  to  have  acquainted  the  assembly  with  the 
success  of  their  devotions  after  this  manner:  ‘It  is  just  and  meet,  O 
Athenians,  a3  has  been  customary  with  you,  that  we  should  take  care 

(1)  Geogv.  lib.  vii.  (3)  Suidas.  Aristoph.  Scho),  Acharn, 

(2)  Varro  apud  Sanctum  Augustinum  de  ci-  (4)  Pollux,  lib.  vtii.  cap.  8. 
vitate  Dei.  lib.  xviii,  cap.  9. 
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♦hat  the  gods  be  religiously  worshipped.  We  have  therefore  faithful¬ 
ly  discharged  this  duty  for  you.  We  have  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  the 
Saviour,  to  31inerva,  to  Victory  ;  all  which  oblations  have  been  accept¬ 
ed  for  your  safety.  We  have  likewise  offered  sacrifices  to  Persuasion 
(neida>),  to  the  mother  of  gods,  to  Apollo,  which  have  met  with  the  like 
good  success.  Also  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  rest  of  the  gods,  have 
been  all  secure  and  acceptable,  and  salutiferous  :  receive,  therefore, 
the  happiness  which  the  gods  have  vouchsafed  to  grant  you(l).  The 
first  assembly  was  upon  the  eleventh  day  of  the  Prytanea  ;  the  second 
upon  the  twentieth  ;  the  third  upon  the  thirtieth  ;  the  fourth  upon  the 
thirty-third.  Some  there  are  that  reckon  by  the  month,  and  tell  us  that 
they  had  three  assemblies  every  month,  upon  the  first,  tenth,  and  thir¬ 
tieth  days ;  or  upon  the  tenth,  twentieth,  and  thirtieth  (2).  But  the 
former  computation  seems  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Athenians,  amongst  whom  were  ten  nguretvaiai,  according  to  the 
number  of  their  tribes,  each  of  which  ruled  thirty-five  days  in  which 
they  had  four  assemblies.  Afterwards,  the  number  of  the  tribes  being  in¬ 
creased  by  an  accession  of  two  new  ones,  the  u^tomsixi  were  also  twelve 
in  number,  each  of  which  ruled  a  month,  and  then  perhaps  the  latter 
computation  might  take  place. 

St/yxXrjroi  ‘Ex.xk'fjgiett,  were  so  called,  »<s o  tj?  c's/yxaXriv ,  because  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  summoned  together  ;  whereas  in  theKu^/ai,  they  met  of  their  own 
accord,  without  receiving  aoy  notice  from  the  magistrates,  as  Ulpian  ob¬ 
serves  (3).  The  persons  that  summoned  the  people  were  commonly  the 
STfarr)yoi,theIloX£f4a^6i,  or  the  in  their  names,  because  the  occasion 

of  these  extraordinary  assemblies,  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  coming  on 
ol  some  sudden,  unexpected,  and  dangerous  war  ;  sometimes  the  pryta- 
nes,  if  the  senate  so  ordered  it,  as  they  usually  did  when  any  civil  affairs, 
in  which  the  Ergarriyol  were  not  concerned,  required  a  quicker  dispatch 
than  could  be  given  them  in  the  Kvgiai.  The  crier  (x^t/g)  seems  to  have 
summoned  them  twice  at  least :  whence  in  Aristophanes  it  is  said  to  be 
full  time  to  go  to  the  assembly,  because  the  crier  had  given  the  second 
call ; 

"flga  a:  l  yS^v^  agi-i'ac, 

'HjUlfv  3'£0<Wi'T»V,  tfwTSgCV  H.MOX.X.UIClv( 4). 

KaTareXYiffi'ai,  as  Pollux,  xaraxXiiffsis,  as  Ammonius.  or  KavasXvjo-i'ai,  as 
Hesychius  calls  them,  were  assemblies  held  upon  some  very  weighty  and 
momentous  affair,  tos  which  they  summoned  not  only  those  citizens  that 
resided  in  the  city,  but  all  that  lived  in  the  country,  or  were  in  the  ships 
then  at  anchor  in  the  haven. 

The  places  where  the  'ExxXijtf/ai  were  assembled,  were  several ;  at  first, 
’Ayeea,  or  the  market  place  ;  and  there,  not  the  Athenians  only,  but 
most  other  cities,  had  their  public  meetings,  because  it  was  usually  very 
capacious.  Hence  the  assemblies  themselves  came  to  be  called  'Ayogat, 
and  to  make  a  speech  ‘ay ogsuav,  as  Harpocration  observes. 

nvwf,  was  a  place  near  the  citadel  so  called  oia  <ro  iricruxswtfdai  Xf- 
doiS,  a  reus  xadsctgaiS,  j>  Sia  to  Trejrvxvwa'dai  it  uur-rj  /SaXivras,  because  it 
was  filled  with  stones,  or  seats  set  close  together,  or  from  the  crowds  of 
men  in  the  assemblies  ;  and  therefore  •xwrirr\s  is  by  the  comedians  taken 

’’f)  Demosthenes,  proem.  G3.  (3)  Io  Orat.  de  falsa  Legat. 

>)  Ulpian.  in  Dernoslb.  Axistoph.  Schol.  (4)  Concionatricibus,  p.  K86.  ed.  Amstelod. 
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for  the  thronging  and  pressing  of  a  multitude  (1).  It  was  Temarkable  for 
nothing  more  than  the  meanness  of  its  buildings  and  furniture,  whereby, 
in  ages  that  most  affected  gaiety  and  splendour,  it  remained  a  monument  of 
the  ancient  simplicity  (2). 

The  theatre  of  Bacchus,  in  later  times,  was  the  usual  place  in  Which 
the  assemblies  were  held  (3)  ;  but  even  then  Pnyx  was  not  wholly  for¬ 
saken,  it  being  against  law  to  decree  any  man  a  crown,  or  elect  any  of  the 
magistrates  in  any  other  place,  as  Pollux,  or  at  least,  the  Zrgarriyoi,  as 
Hesychius  reports. 

The  stated  assemblies  were  held  in  the  fore-mentioned  places  ;  but 
such  as  were  called  upon  extraordinary  occasions  were  not  confined  to 
any  certain  place,  being  sometimes  held  in  the  Piraeeus,  where  there  was 
a  forum  called  ‘lsrtfoS'ctpeia.  aye ga,  in  the  Munychia,  or  any  other  place 
capacious  enough  to  contain  the  people. 

The  magistrates,  that  had  the  care  and  management  of  these  assemblie's, 
were  the  Prytanes,  Epistata,  and  Proedri. 

The  Prytanes  sometimes  called  the  people  together,  and  always  before 
their  meeting,  set  up  a  ng6ygxpi*a  in  some  place  of  general  concourse,  in 
which  were  contained  the  matters  to  be  consulted  upon  in  the  following 
assembly,  to  the  end  that  every  man  might  have  time  to  consider  of  them 
before  he  gave  his  judgment  (4). 

Ilfosogoi,  were  so  called  from  the  first  places  which  they  had  in  the 
semblies.  Whilst  the  tribes  of  Athens  were  no  more  than  ten,  the  proe^- 
dri  were  nine  in  number,  being  appointed  by  lots  out  of  the  nine  tribes* 
which  at  that  time  were  exempted  from  being  prytanes.  Their  business 
was  to  propose  to  the  people  the  things  they  were  to  deliberate  upon, 
and  determine  in  that  meeting  (5),  at  the  end  of  which  their  offices  ex¬ 
pired.  For  the  greater  security  of  the  laws  and  commonwealth  from  the 
attempts  of  ambitious  and  designing  men,  it  was  customary  for  the 
4>uAax5S  in  all  assemblies  rfuyxuih'Peiv  roTg  -rpos'dpng,  evict  i'lO.xa'kuovrttg  inn^ei- 
poroveTv  otfct  (kjj  mpipepst,  to  sit  with  the  proedri,  and  to  hinder  the  people  frorr* 
decreeing  any  thing  contrary  to  the  public  interest  (6).  By  another  law, 
it  was  likewise  provided,  that  in  every  assembly,  one  of  the  tribes  should 
be  appointed  by  lots,  tfpceSpsvsiv,  to  preside  at  the  Suggestum.  to  defend  the 
commonwealth  (7),  viz.  by  preventing  the  orators  and  others  from  pro¬ 
pounding  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  received  laws,  or  destructive 
of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  city. 

E  the  president  of  the  assembly ,  was  chosen  by  lots  out  of  the  pro¬ 

edri  ;  the  chief  part  of  his  office  seems  to  have  consisted  in  granting  the 
people  liberty  to  give  their  voices,  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  do, 
till  he  had  given  the  signal  (8). 

If  the  people  were  remiss  in  coming  to  the  assemblies,  the  magistrate^ 
used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  compel  them  :  they  shut  up  all  the  gates, 
that  only  excepted  through  which  they  were  to  pass  to  the  assembly ; 
they  took  care  that  all  vendibles  should  be  carried  out  of  the  market,  that 
there  might  be  nothing  to  divert  them  from  appearing  ;  and  if  this  was 
not  sufficient,  the  logistae  (whose  business  this  was)  took  a  cord  dyed  with 


(t)  Arisfop'v  Schol.  Achnm,  Equit.  Sec. 
<2)  Pollux,  lib.  viii,  cap.  3. 

(3)  Demosthen .  Meidiana. 

M)  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  rap.  9. 

(5)  Ulpianns  in  Timocrat. 


(<5)  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  cap  9; 

(?)  Aeschines  in  Timarchuna. 

(8)  Harpocratior..  DennosthineS  Andrciij^ia, 
■SSseiiiises  in  Ctesipbcfn;, 
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vermilion,  with  which  they  detached  two  of  the  Tagorccs  into  the  market, 
where  one  of  them  standing  on  one  side,  and  another  on  that  which  was 
opposite,  pursued  all  they  found  there,  and  marked  with  the  cord  as  many 
as  they  caught,  all  which  had  a  certain  fine  set  upon  them,  as  the  scho¬ 
liast  upon  Aristophanes  observes  at  this  verse  ; 

Oicf"  lv  iyo^S.  \tthZn,  navec  xai  Kara 
To  <r%otvicv  pevyseri  to  /ja/MhTU'fxivov  (1). 

They  in  the  forum  chat,  and  up  and  down 

Scamper,  t’  avoid  the  cord  vermilion  dy’d.'  j.  a. 

Lastly,  for  an  encouragement  to  the  commonalty  to  frequent  the  as¬ 
semblies,  it  was  decreed  at  the  instance  of  Callistratus,  that  an  obolus 
should  be  given  out  of  the  exchequer  to  all  such  as  came  early  to  the 
place  appointed  for  the  assembly.  This  was  afterwards  increased  to  three 
oboli,  at  the  instance  of  Agyrrhius.  The  expectation  of  this  reward 
drew  many  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  would  otherwise  have  absented  them- 
seles  .  Whence  that  saying  of  Aristophanes  (2),  where  he  speaks  of 
Plutus  the  god  of  money  ; 

EjcxAavia  i f’  Sti.  TkTov  ylyvnat ; 

Is  not  the  assembly  frequented  for  his  sake  ?  They  who  came  late  to  the  as¬ 
sembly  received  nothing  ;  which  is  evident  from  the  following  verses  of 
the  same  author  (3)  ; 

»  BAE.  ATstg  sroflsv  mm  irtiv ;  XP.  E|  ixKMtrldf. 

BAE.  HJh  mmtoli  ya%  ;  XP.  N»  Ai',  o^fj^iov  /uh  aV, 

KaictST*  5 rohvv  »  ptixro c,  a>  Ziu'  <p(?.rdTe, 
riAcrv  7T& |£3‘Xev  n'^oa-ipf'ttvov  jtwtAm, 

BAE.  T^icXoAov  Jitr’  thdCtc ;  XP.  Ki  ydg  dtpexor 
Aa\’  v rf?osvuv  >iA0av,  aV  ai r^uvo/udi. 

Mi  tov  Ai’,  iiii  etAAsv  h  t&v  S'l/Aatcoi1. 

If  boisterous  and  tempestuous  weather,  or  a  sudden  storm,  which  they 
called  Aiofl'jjfAs/*  (4),  or  earthquake  happened,  or  any  inauspicious  omen 
appeared,  the  assembly  was  immediately  adjourned.  But  if  all  things 
continued  in  their  usual  course,  they  proceeded  in  this  manner  : 

First,  the  place  where  they  were  appointed  to  meet,  was  purifiedby  kill¬ 
ing  young  pigs,  which,  as  was  usual  in  such  lustrations,  they  carried 
round  the  utmost  bounds  of  it ;  on  the  outside  of  which  no  man  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  stand,  because  those  places  were  accounted  profane  and  unsanc¬ 
tified,  and  therefore  unfit  for  transacting  business  of  so  great  consequence 
as  that  in  which  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  state  was  nearly  concerned  : 
this  we  learn  from  Aristophanes,  in  whom  the  public  crier  warns  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  stand  on  the  inside  of  the  xadxp^a,  for  so  they  called  the  sacrifices 
offered  at  expiations  ; 

lit  dV  itTt  T S  K.d^igfjodTo;. 

The  person  that  officiated  in  the  lustration  was  called  Ka.Bxprvs,  and 
n £f<S‘af>x«S,  from  ne^ia,  another  name  for  K o.6clp^ura  (5)  and  ’Es-ia^or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pollux. 

(1)  Acharn.  (2)  Plut  act.  1.  seen.  2.  (5)  Aristoph.  Schol.  ibid,  et  Concionatric.  &Cj 

(3)  Concionatricibus,  pag.  704.  edit.  Arastelod.  Suidas,  Harpocralion,  praecipuc  Hesychius, 

(4)  Aristophan.  Schol.  ibid.  v.  Maqiia. 
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The  expiatory  rites  being  ended,  the  public  crier  made  a  solemn  pray¬ 
er  for  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  good  success  of  their 
counsels  and  undertakings  (1).  For  amongst  the  primitive  Greeks,  all 
things  were  carried  on  with  a  great  show  of  piety  and  devotion  ;  and  so 
great  a  share  they  thought  their  gods  had  in  the  management  of  human 
affairs,  that  they  never  undertook  any  thing  of  weight  or  moment,  es¬ 
pecially  in  public  business,  without  having  first  invoked  their  direction 
and  assistance. 

Then  he  pronounced  a  bitter  execration  against  such  as  should  endea¬ 
vour  any  thing  in  that  assembly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  commonwealth, 
praying  that  he  and  his  whole  family  might  be  made  remarkable  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  divine  vengeance  (2). 

Then  the  crier,  the  proedri  giving  the  command,  repeated  the  II|o- 
or  decree  of  the  senate,  upon  which  the  assembly  was  then  to 
deliberate.  That  being  done,  the  crier  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  rig- 
uyegehav  jSsXsrai  ruv  iiteg  wsvtjj'xovto.  trrj  yiyovoruv  ;  which  of  the  men  above 
fifty  years  old  will  make  an  oration  ?  Then  the  old  men  propounded  whatr 
ever  they  thought  convenient.  After  which,  the  crier,  by  a  second  pro¬ 
clamation,  gave  them  to  understand,  Xeysiv  twv  A&rpuiat  tov  fiiskopevov  olg 
sf *«■»,  That  every  Athenian  might  then  speak ,  whom  the  laws  allowed  so  to 
do  ( 3).  For  as  they  judged  it  unreasonable,  that  any  man's  quality  or 
age  (so  he  were  not  under  thirty),  should  debar  him  from  uttering  what 
he  had  conceived  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  thought  very  indecent  and  unbecoming  for  young  men  to  give 
their  opinions  before  they  heard  the  sentiments  of  such  as  years  and  ex¬ 
perience  had  rendered  more  fit  and  able  to  judge. 

But  the  wisdom  of  the  lawgiver  thought  it  not  expedient  to  permit 
every  man  without  distinction  to  deliver  his  opinion  ;  for  such  as  were 
convicted  of  any  heinous  crime,  of  impiety,  profaneness,  or  debauchery, 
had  ded  from  their  colours,  or  were  deeply  indebted  to  the  common¬ 
wealth,  he  excluded  from  having  any  thing  to  do  in  such  consultations  (4)  ; 
it  being  scarce  probable  that  persons  of  wicked  lives,  or  desperate  for¬ 
tunes,  should  endeavour  any  thing  conducive  to  the  peace  and  prosperity' 
of  the  state,  but  rather  that  they  should  design  the  confusion  and  ruin  of 
it,  that  themselves  might  be  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  honest  men,  and 
be  at  liberty  to  take  their  full  career  in  their  unlawful  pleasures,  without 
the  restraint  of  laws  and  fear  of  punishments  Wherefore,  if  any  man 
was  thought  by  the  prytanes  to  be  unfit  to  make  an  oration  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  they  enjoined  him  silence.  Thus,  in  the  assembly  of  women  in 
Aristophanes  (5),  Praxagora,  who  is  there  one  of  the  prytanes,  commands 
an  impertinent  woman  to  hold  her  peace  : 

2u  /uev  j  x.z6na-\  eSiv  )/ag  e;, 

Go  you  and  sit  down,  for  you  are  nobody.  They  who  refused  obedience  to 
the  prytanes  were  pulled  down  from  the  suggestum  by  the  lictors  (to^o 
<t«i)  as  appears  from  another  place  of  the  same  author  (6). 

When  the  debates  were  ended,  the  crier,  by  the  command  of  the  epis- 
tata,  or  proedri,  as  others  report,  asked  the  people,  whether  they  would 

(1) Demosthen.  Timocrat.  (4)  Dernost.  in  Aristogit.  /Escliines  in  Ctesi- 

(2)  Demostben.  IIe?1  TlasarrgHT&tas.  phont. 

(3j  Aristophan.  Acharn.  Demosthenes,  etiEs-  (5)  Concionatr.  p.  692.  edit.  Amstelod. 
chines  in  Ctesiphont.  (6)  Acharnensibus,  act.  i.  seen.  2.  ibique  Ve- 

tus  Scholiastes 
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consent  to  the  decree  ?  permitting  them  to  give  their  voices,  and  thereby 
either  establish  or  reject  it  ;  the  doing  which  they  called  to 

or  Aidovai  i’nf)(ei^oTev‘ctv  rep  Sv/m?. 

The  manner  of  giving  their  sutfrages  was  by  holding  up  their  hands, 
and  therefore  they  called  it  ^agoroni*  ;  and  xsigerevtTt  signifies  to  ordaia, 
or  establish  any  thing  ;  iiro£fi£oT«vs7*,  to  disannul  by  suffrage.  This  was 
the  common  method  of  voting  ;  but  in  some  cases,  as  particularly  when 
they  deprived  magistrates  of  their  offices  for  mal-administration,  they 
gave  their  votes  in  private,  lest  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  persons 
accused  should  lay  a  restraint  upon  them,  and  cause  them  to  act  contrary 
to  their  judgments  and  inclinations.  The  manner  of  voting  privately 
was  by  casting  pebbles  (4-jJ <pau«)  into  vessels  (xa.8tvs ),  which  the  prytanes 
were  obliged  to  place  in  the  assembly  for  this  purpose.  Before  the  use 
of  pebbles  they  voted  with  (xwxfjt,«i)  beans  (1). 

As  soon  as  the  people  had  done  voting,  the  proedri  having  carefully  exa¬ 
mined  the  number  of  the  suffrages,  pronounced  the  decree  ratified,  or 
thrown  out,  according  as  the  major  part  had  approved  or  rejected  it.  It 
is  observable,  in  the  last  place,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  the  prytanes  to 
propose  any  thing  twice  in  the  same  assembly  (2).  The  business  being 
over,  the  prytanes  dismissed  the  assembly,  as  we  read  in  Aristo¬ 
phanes  (3)  ; 

Oj  Tl^-jrdnie  \vourl  T«y  ’Eh.kXho’izv. 

Whoever  desires  to  have  a  more  full  account  of  the  popular  assemblies 
at  Athens,  may  consult  the  Concionatrices  of  Aristophanes  (4),  where 
their  whole  management  is  accurately  described. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

or  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  FIVE  HUNBRED. 

By  Solon's  constitution  the  whole  power  and  management  of  affairs 
were  placed  in  the  people.  It  was  their  prerogative  to  receive  ap¬ 
peals  from  the  courts  ofjustice  ;  to  abrogate  old  laws,  and  enact  new ;  to 
make  what  alterations  in  the  state  they  judged  convenient  ;  and  in  short, 
all  matters,  whether  public  or  private,  foreign  or  domestic,  civil,  milita¬ 
ry,  or  religious,  were  determined  by  them. 

But  because  it  was  dangerous  that  things  of  such  vast  moment  and  con¬ 
cern  should  be,  without  any  further  care,  committed  to  the  disposal  and 
management  of  a  giddy  and  unthinking  multitude,  who  by  eloquent  men 
would  be  persuaded  to  enact  things  contrary  to  their  own  interests,  and 
destructive  to  the  commonwealth,  the  wise  lawgiver,  to  prevent  such 
pernicious  consequences,  judged  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  state,  to  institute  a  great  council,  consisting  only  of  men  of 
the  best  credit  and  reputation,  in  the  city,  whose  business  it  should  3  to 
inspect  all  matters  before  they  were  propounded  to  the  people,  aod  to 

(tl  Suidas.  •  (3)  Achamens. 

(1)  Nicia  Orat.  a  pud  Thucydid.  lib.  vi.  (4)  Pa;j.  783.  edit.  Aurel.  Allobrcgv 
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take  care  that  nothing,  but  what  had  been  diligently  examined,  should  be 
brought  before  the  general  assembly  (1).  At  the  same  time  he  instituted, 
at  least  regulated,  another  council.  I  mean  that  of  the  areopagites,  which 
though  inferior  to  the  former  in  order  and  power,  yet  was  superior  to  it 
in  dignity  and  esteem,  and  therefore  was  called  i  uvu  BaX jj,  or  the  upper 
council :  to  this  he  gave  the  inspection  and  custody  of  the  laws,  suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  commonwealth  being  held  by  these  two,  as  it  were  by  firm 
anchors,  would  be  less  liable  to  be  tost  by  tumults,  and  made  a  prey  to 
such  as  had  knavery  enough  to  design,  and  cunning  and  eloquence  to  en¬ 
tice  the  people  to  their  own  destruction  (2). 

At  the  first  institution  of  the  former  council,  it  consisted  only  of  four 
hundred  senators,  one  hundred  of  whom  were  appointed  out  of  each  tribe  ; 
for  the  tribes  in  Solon’s  time  were  only  four  in  number  (3). 

They  were  elected  by  lots,  in  drawing  of  which  they  made  use  of 
beans,  and  therefore  Thucydides  calls  them  BsXsutoLs  «Vo  xvdpa,  and  the 
senate,  Bs\«'v  airo  kvcc^u.  The  manner  of  their  election  was  thus  : — On  a 
certain  day,  before  the  beginning  of  the  month  Hecatombaeon,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  every  tribe  gave  in  the  names  of  all  the  persons  within  his  dis¬ 
trict,  that  were  capable  of  this  dignity,  and  had  a  mind  to  appear  for  it : 
these  were  engraven  upon  tables  of  brass,  called  Iltvaxia  (4),  and  cast 
into  a  vessel  set  there  for  that  purpose  ;  into  another  vessel  were  cast 
the  same  number  of  beans,  an  hundred  of  which  were  white,  and  all  the 
rest  black.  Then  the  names  of  the  candidates,  and  the  beans  were 
drawn,  one  by  one,  and  those  whose  names  were  drawn  out  together  with 
the  white  beans,  were  received  into  the  senate  (5). 

About  eighty-six  years  after  Solon’s  regulation  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  number  of  tribes  being  increased  by  Clisthenes  from  four  to  ten,  the 
senate  also  received  an  addition  of  one  hundred,  which  being  added  to 
the  former,  made  it  to  consist  of  five  hundred  ;  and  from  that  time  it  was 
called  BsX»  rwv  jrSvTaxoU'iwv. 

Afterwards  two  new  tribes  were  added  to  the  former,  in  honour  of 
Antigonus,  and  his  son  Demetrius,  from  whom  they  received  their  names  : 
and  then  the  number  of  the  senators  was  augmented  by  the  accession  of 
another  hundred  (6)  ;  for  in  both  these  last  alterations,  it  was  ordered 
that  out  of  every  tribe  fifty  should  be  elected  into  the  senate.  As  to  the 
manner  of  election,  that  continued  the  same,  excepting  only,  that  instead 
of  a  hundred  white  beans  drawn  by  each  tribe,  they  had  now  only  fifty, 
according  to  the  number  of  their  senators. 

After  the  election  of  senators,  they  proceeded  in  the  next  place  to  ap¬ 
point  officers  to  preside  in  the  senate,  and  these  they  called  n^vruveig. 
The  manner  of  their  election  was  thus  : — The  names  of  the  tribes  being 
thrown  into  one  vessel  with  nine  black  beans,  and  a  white  bean  cast  into 
another,  the  tribe  whose  fortune  it  was  to  be  drawn  out  together  with 
the  white  bean,  presided  first,  and  the  rest  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  drawn  out  of  the  vessel ;  for  every  tribe  presided  in  its  turn  ;  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  number  of  tribes,  the  Attic  year  was  divided 
into  ten  parts,  each  of  which  consisted  of  thirty-five  days  ;  only  the  four 
first  parts  contained  thirty-six,  hereby  to  make  the  lunar  year  complete, 

(5)  Sigonius  et  Emmius  de  Rep.  Athen.  e? 
ubique  inhac  parte  hujus  libri. 

(t>)  Stephan.  Byzant.  de  Urbb.  et  Populiss 


(1)  Plutarch.  Solone. 

(2)  Plutarch.  Solone. 

(3)  Idem. 


(4)  Harpocrat. 
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which,  according  to  their  computation,  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  days  (1).  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  those  four  supernumerary  days 
were  employed  in  the  creation  of  magistrates,  and  that  during  that  time 
the  Athenians  had  no  magistrates  at  all  (2).  and  therefore  they  called  them 
Avsp%oi  y'fj ispxi,  and  Apx^^psdioe.  Afterwards,  when  the  tribes  were  in¬ 
creased  to  twelve,  every  one  of  them  presided  a  full  month  in  the  se¬ 
nate,  as  we  learn  from  Pollux  (3).  The  time  that  every  company  of  pry- 
tanes  continued  in  their  office,  was  termed  upuraveia,  during  which  they 
were  excused  from  all  other  public  duties. 

For  the  avoiding  of  confusion,  every  npuraveia.  was  divided  into  five 
weeks  of  days,  by  which  the  fifty  prytanes  were  ranked  into  five  decurice, 
each  decuria  being  to  govern  their  week,  during  which  time  they  were 
called  npotfpoi ;  out  of  these,  one,  whom  they  elected  by  lots,  presided 
over  the  rest,  each  of  the  seven  days  ;  so  that  of  the  ten  proedri,  three, 
were  excluded  from  presiding. 

The  president  of  the  proedri  was  termed  ’E?ri?dre\s.  To  his  custody 
was  committed  the  public  seal,  and  the  keys  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
public  exchequer.  This,  therefore,  being  an  office  of  so  great  trust  and 
power,  no  man  was  permitted,  by  the  laws,  to  continue  in  it  above  one 
day,  nor  to  be  elected  into  it  a  second  time  (4). 

There  are  said  to  have  been  nine  proedri  distinct  from  the  former, 
and  chosen  by  the  epistataat  every  convention  of  the  senate,  out  of  all  the 
tribes,  except  that  of  which  the  prytanes  were  members  (5).  Both  of 
these  were  different  from  the  ’Eiri gdrrjs,  and  npoeopoi  in  the  popular  as¬ 
semblies. 

One  thing  more  there  is  remarkable  in  the  election  of  senators,  that 
beside  those,  who  were  immediately  admitted  into  the  senate,  they  chose 
subsidiaries,  who,  in  case  any  of  the  senators  were  deposed  for  mal-ad- 
ministration,  or  died  before  the  expiration  of  their  offices,  should,  with¬ 
out  any  farther  trouble,  supply  their  places  ;  and  these  they  called  'Esn- 
}.uxy6‘ rsg  (6). 

The  authority  of  the  prytanes  consisted  chiefly  in  assembling  the  se¬ 
nate,  which,  for  the  most  part,  was  done  once  every  day  (festivals  only 
excepted),  and  oftener,  if  occasion  required.  And  that  they  might  be 
ready  to  give  audience  to  all  such  as  had  any  thing  to  propose,  that  con¬ 
cerned  the  commonwealth,  they  constantly  resorted  to  a  common  hall 
near  the  senate-house,  called  Prytaneum,  in  which  they  offered  sacrifices 
and  had  their  diet  together  (7). 

Every  time  the  senate  was  assembled,  they  offered  sacrifices  to  Jupiter 
BaAaTos,  and  Minerva  BxAa/a,  the  counsellors,  who  had  a  chapel  near  the 
senate-house  (3).  This  they  termed  tier ir^ia  9-ue i»  (9). 

If  any  man  offered  any  thing  that  deserved  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  they  engraved  it  upon  tablets,  that  all  the  senators  might  before¬ 
hand  be  acquainted  with  what  was  to  be  discussed  at  their  next  meetiug, 
in  which  after  the  prytanes,  or  epistata,  had  propounded  the  matter, 
every  man  had  liberty  to  declare  his  opinion,  and  give  his  reasons  either 
for  or  against  it.  This  they  did  standing  ;  for  it  is  everywhere  observ¬ 
able  in  ancient  authors,  that  no  person,  of  what  rank  or  quality  soever, 

(1)  Harpocrat.  (5)  Pollux,  Suidas. 

(2)  Liban.  Argument,  in  Androtian.  (6)  Harpocrat.  (7)  Pati9anm3. 

(3)  Lib.  viii.  cap.  9.  (8)  Antiphon.  deChoreuta 

M)  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  Ulpianus  in  Androtianam.  (9)  Ulpianut. 
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presumed  to  speak  sitting ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  a  poetical  hero 
makes  an  oration,  he  is  always  first  said  to  rise  : 

Toisri  J" diiis-j.'fAtvoc  /uireqw  ttoS'h;  axd c  ‘A^iwtut. 

saith  Homer;  and  Ovid,  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  instances,  men¬ 
tions  the  same  custom. 

Surgit  ad  hos  clypei  Dominus  septemplicis  Ajax. 

When  all  had  done  speaking,  the  business  designed  to  be  passed  into  a 
decree,  was  drawn  up  in  writing  by  any  of  the  prytanes,  or  other  sena¬ 
tors,  and  repeated  openly  in  the  house  (1);  after  which,  leave  being 
given  by  the  epistata.  or  prytanes,  the  senators  proceeded  to  vote,  which 
they  did  in  private,  by  casting  beans  into  a  vessel  placed  there  for  that 
purpose.  The  beans  were  of  two  sorts,  black  and  white  ;  and  if  the 
number  of  the  former  was  found  to  be  the  greatest,  the  proposal  was  re¬ 
jected  ;  if  of  the  latter,  it  was  enacted  into  a  decree  (2),  which  they 
called  and  n^of  aXsufra,  because  it  was  agreed  upon  in  the  senate, 

with  a  design  to  have  it  afterwards  propounded  to  an  assembly  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  it  might  receive  from  them  a  farther  ratification,  without  which 
it  could  not  be  passed  into  a  law,  nor  have  any  force  or  obligatory  power 
after  the  end  of  that  year,  which  was  the  time  that  the  senators  and  al¬ 
most  all  other  magistrates  laid  down  their  commissions. 

The  power  of  this  council  was  very  great,  almost  the  whole  care  of 
the  commonwealth  being  devolved  upon  them  ;  for  the  commonalty  be¬ 
ing  by  Solon’s  constitution,  invested  with  supreme  power,  and  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  all  affairs,  as  well  public  as  private,  it  was  the 
peculiar  charge  of  the  senate  to  keep  them  within  due  bounds,  to  take 
cognizance  of  every  thing  before  it  was  referred  to  them,  and  to  be  care¬ 
ful  that  nothing  should  be  propounded  to  them,  but  what  they,  upon  ma¬ 
ture  deliberation,  had  found  to  be  conducive  to  the  public  good.  And 
beside  the  care  of  the  assembly,  there  were  a  great  many  things  that 
fell  under  the  cognizance  of  this  court,  as  the  accounts  of  magistrates  at 
the  expiration  of  their  offices  (3),  and  the  care  of  poor  persons,  that  were 
maintained  by  an  allowance  out  of  the  public  exchequer  (4).  It  was  their 
business  to  appoint  jailors  for  the  public  prisons,  and  to  examine  and  pu¬ 
nish  persons  accused  of  such  crimes  as  were  not  forbidden  by  any  posi¬ 
tive  law  (5),  to  take  care  of  the  fleet,  and  look  after  the  building  of  new 
men  of  war,  with  several  other  things  of  great  consequence  (6). 

Now,  because  these  were  places  of  great  trust,  no  man  could  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  till  he  had  undergone  a  strict  Aoxip-auVa,  or  probation, 
whereby  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  inquired  into,  and  found  to 
have  been  managed  with  credit  and  reputation,  else  he  was  rejected  (7). 

And  to  lay  the  greater  obligation  upon  them,  they  were  required  to 
take  a  solemn  oath,  the  substance  whereof  was  this  :  *  that  they  would, 
in  all  their  councils,  endeavour  to  promote  the  public  good,  and  not  ad¬ 
vise  any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  :  that  they  would  sit  as  judges  in  what 
court  soever  they  were  elected  to  by  lots,  (for  several  of  the  courts  of 
justice  were  supplied  with  judges  out  of  the  senate)  ;  that  they  would 
never  keep  an  Athenian  in  bonds  that  could  give  three  sureties  of  the 

(1)  Demosth.  Orat.  inCtesiph.  et  in  Neaeram.  (4)  Harpocration.  (5) Pollux. 

(2)  Ulpianus.  (6)  Aristopli,  Avibus,  et  Libanius  Argument. 

(3)  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  cap.  8  in  Audrotianum,  (7)  iEschines  in  Timarcb. 
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same  quality,  except  such  as  had  bought  or  collected,  or  been  engaged 
as  a  surety  for  the  public  revenues,  and  did  not  pay  the  commonwealth, 
and  such  as  were  guilty  of  treasonable  practices  against  the  government. 
But  this  (as  Demosthenes  interprets  it)  must  be  understood  only  of  cri¬ 
minals  before  their  condemnation  (1),  for,  to  put  them  in  fetters  after 
sentence  passed  upon  them,  was  no  breach  of  the  laws.  But  the  highest 
punishment  which  the  senate  was  allowed  to  inflict  upon  criminals  was 
a  fine  of  five  hundred  drachm®.  When  this  was  thought  not  enough, 
they  transmitted  the  criminal  to  the  thesmothetae,  by  whom  he  was  ar¬ 
raigned  in  the  usual  method  (2).  It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  they  took  an  oath  to  observe  t ajv  upvneiav, 
the  act  of  oblivion ,  whereby  all  the  disorders  committed  during  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  tyrants  were  remitted. 

After  the  expiration  of  their  trust,  the  senators  gave  an  account  of  their 
management ;  and  therefore,  to  prevent  their  being  exposed  to  the  rage 
and  malice  of  the  multitude,  they  severely  punished  whatever  offences 
were  committed  by  any  of  their  own  members.  If  any  of  the  senators  was 
convicted  of  breaking  his  oath,  committing  any  injustice,  or  behaving  him¬ 
self  otherwise  than  as  became  his  order,  the  rest  of  his  brethren  expell¬ 
ed  him,  and  substituted  one  of  the  'AnTiXa^omS  in  his  place.  This  they 
called  'F.xQ\j*\of>opv<f*i,  from  the  leaves  which  they  made  use  of  in  giving 
their  suffrages,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  ’'o rpxxu  were  used  by  the 
commonalty  in  decreeing  the  ostracism.  But  this  custom  was  not  very 
ancient,  being  invented.upon  the  account  of  one  Xenotimus,  an  officer, 
that  by  changing  the  beans  (which  till  that  time  were  always  made  use  of), 
was  found  to  have  corrupted  the  suffrages  (3).  It  was  lawful  lx0t»X- 
\«0»p>idstTas  iv  to  Sixaenpito  xa.7a.d'e%e<f&a.i,  to  admit  those  men  to  be  judges 
who  had  been  expelled  out  of  the  senate.  Whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
it  was  customary  to  deprive  senators  of  their  office  for  very  small  offen¬ 
ces. 

On  the  contrary,  such  as  had  behaved  themselves  with  justice  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  were  rewarded  with  an  allowance  of  money  out  of  the  public  ex¬ 
chequer  (4).  Every  senator  received  a  drachm  by  the  day  for  his  main¬ 
tenance.  Whence  /3«Xijj  Xo^i i»,  to  be  elected  by  lots  into  the  senate ,  is  all  one 
according  to  Hesychius’s  explication,  with  >v  tvs  n^spas  Xa^wv,  to 

obtain  a  drachm  every  day.  And  if  any  man  of  war  had  been  built  during 
the  regency,  the  people,  in  their  public  assembly,  decreed  them  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  wearing  a  crown  ;  if  not,  the  law  prohibited  them  from  suing  for 
this  privilege,  as  having  been  wanting  to  the  commonwealth,  whose  safety 
and  interest  depended  upon  nothing  so  much  as  the  strength  and  number 
of  their  ship9  (5).  This  9eems  to  have  been  enacted  after  the  fight  near 
Salamis,  that  being  the  first  occasion  which  moved  the  Athenians  to  think 
of  increasing  their  fleet. 

(1)  Demosth.  in  Timocrat.  (3)  Pollux,  lib.  viiiT  cap.  5.  Harpocratioa. 

(2)  Demosthen.  in  Euerg.  et  Mnesib.  Pollux,  Etymolog.  Suidas. 

lib,  viii.  cap.  9-  (4)  Demosth.  Timocrat.  (5)  Idem  Androtiana 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  THE  SENATE  AND  COURT  OF  AREOPAGUS. 

The  name  of  this  senate  was  taken  from  the  place  in  which  it  was 
wont  to  be  assembled,  being  a  hill  not  far  distant  from  the  citadel  (1  ), 
called  ’Apsiojrayos  or  Aje tog  7T a.yos,  that  is,  Mars's  hill,  from  Mars,  the  god  of 
war  and  blood,  because  all  wilful  murders  came  under  the  cognizance  of 
this  court  (2);  or,  as  fables  tell  us,  from  the  arraignment  of  Mars,  who 
was  the  first  criminal  that  was  tried  in  it  (3)  ;  or,  lastly,  because  the 
Amazons,  whom  the  poets  feign  to  have  been  the  daughters  of  Mars, 
when  they  besieged  Athens,  pitched  their  camps,  and  offered  sacrifices 
to  the  god  of  war  in  this  place  (4). 

When  this  court  was  first  instituted  is  uncertain.  Some  make  it  as  an- 
cient  as  the  Cecrops,  the  first  founder  of  Athens  ;  others  think  it  was 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Cranaus  ;  and  lastly,  others  bring  it  down  as  low  as 
the  times  of  Solon.  But  this  opinion,  though  defended  by  authors  of  no 
less  credit  than  Plutarch  (5),  and  Cicero  (6),  is  in  express  terms  contra¬ 
dicted  by  Aristotle  (7),  and  one  of  Solon’s  laws  cited  by  Plutarch  him¬ 
self,  wherein  there  is  mention  of  judgments  made  in  this  court  before 
Solon  had  reformed  the  commonwealth.  What  seems  most  probable,  is, 
that  the  senate  of  areopagus  was  first  instituted  a  long  time  before  Solon, 
but  was  continued,  regulated,  and  augmented  by  him ;  was  by  him  made 
superior  to  the  ephetae,  another  court  instituted  by  Draco  (8),  and  invest¬ 
ed  with  greater  power,  authority,  and  larger  privileges,  than  ever  it  had 
enjoyed  before. 

The  number  of  the  persons  that  composed  this  venerable  assembly  is 
not  agreed  upon  ;  by  some  it  is  restrained  to  nine,  by  others  enlarged  to 
thirty-one,  by  others  to  fifty-one,  and  by  some  to  more.  Maximus  tells 
us  it  consisted  of  fifty-one,  wXjj'v  e|  gvVa-rg»<5wv  xai  rrkxrcu  xa i  /3i fw  tidQg ovi 
J'luQzgovrun,  besides  such  of  the  nobility  as  were  eminent  for  their  virtue 
and  riches  ;  by  which  words  he  seems  to  mean  the  nine  archons,  who 
were  the  constant  seminary  of  this  great  assembly,  and  having  discharged 
their  several  offices,  passed  every  year  into  it  (9)  ;  others  affirm,  that 
not  all  the  nine  archons,  but  only  the  thesmothetm  were  admitted  into 
the  areopagus  ( 10).  This  was  the  reason  why  their  number  was  not 
always  the  same,  but  more  or  less  according  as  those  persons  happened 
to  continue  a  greater  or  lesser  time  in  the  senate.  Therefore,  whi  n  So¬ 
crates  was  condemned  by  this  court,  (as  the  nature  of  his  crime  makes  it 
evident  it  was,)  we  find  no  less  than  two  hundred  fourscore  and  one  giv¬ 
ing  their  votes  against  him,  besides  those  who  voted  for  his  absolution  ; 
and  in  an  ancient  inscription  upon  a  column  in  the  citadel  at  Athens, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Rufus  Festus,  proconsul  of  Greece,  the  senate 
of  areopagus  is  said  to  consist  of  three  hundred. 

All  that  had  undergone  the  office  of  an  archon  were  not  taken  into  this 
senate,  butODly  such  of  them  as  had  behaved  themselves  well  in  the  dis= 

(1)  Herodot.  lib.  viii.  (2)  Suidas.  (7)  Polit.  lib.  ii. 

(3)  Pausan.  Aristid.  Panath.  Suidas.  (8)  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  cap.  10. 

(4)  iEscbyl.  Eumenidib.  Etymol.  Auctor.  (9)Plut.  Solone,  et  Pericle. 

(5)  Solone.  05)  De  offic.  lib,  i,  *40)  Libanius  in  Argumento  Androtiame 
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charge  of  their  trust  ;  and  not  they  neither,  till  they  had  given  an  account 
of  their  administration  before  the  logistae,  and  obtained  their  approbation 
after  an  inquiry  into  their  behaviour,  which  was  not  a  mere  formality, 
and  thing  of  course,  but  extremely  severe,  rigorous,  and  particular  (1). 
This  being  done,  after  the  performance  of  certain  sacrifices  at  Limnae,  a 
place  in  Athens  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  they  were  admitted  upon  set 
days  '2).  Thus  it  was  ordered  by  Solon’s  constitutions,  which  were 
nicely  and  punctually  observed  for  many  ages  ;  but  towards  the  declina¬ 
tion  of  the  Athenian  grandeur,  together  with  many  other  useful  and  ex¬ 
cellent  ordinances,  were  either  wholly  laid  aside  and  abrogated,  or.  which 
was  all  one,  neglected  and  not  observed.  And  then  not  the  archons  only, 
hut  others,  as  well  as  those  of  loose  lives  and  mean  fortunes,  as  persons  of 
high  quality,  and  strict  virtue,  nay,  and  even  foreigners  were  taken  into 
this  assembly,  as  appears  by  several  instances  produced  by  the  learned 
Meursius,  and  particularly  that  of  Rufus  Festus,  mentioned  in  the  afore¬ 
said  inscription,  as  a  member  of  it. 

Aristides  tells  us,  this  court  was  vwv  ev  ra~5'EAX7]tfi  oixasygiun  ‘umara-rov 
xcei  tiyiarccrov,  the  most  sacred  and  venerable  tribunal  in  all  Greece ;  and  if 
we  consider  the  justice  of  their  sentences  and  judicial  determinations, 
the  unblameableness  of  their  manners,  their  wise  and  prudent  beha¬ 
viour,  and  their  high  quality  and  station  in  the  commonwealth,  it 
will  easily  appear  that  this  character  was  not  unreasonable  or  unde¬ 
served.  To  have  been  sitting  in  a  tavern  or  public  house,  was  a 
sufficient  reason  to  deny  an  archon’s  admission  into  it  (3)  ;  and  though 
their  dignity  was  usually  continued  to  them  as  long  as  they  lived,  yet  if 
any  of  the  senators  was  convicted  of  any  immorality,  he  was  without  mer¬ 
cy  or  favour  presently  expelled.  Nor  was  it  enough  that  their  lives  were 
strictly  innocent  and  unblameable.  but  something  more  was  required  of 
them  ;  their  countenances,  words,  actions,  and  all  their  behaviour  must 
be  composed,  serious,  and  grave,  to  a  degree  beyond  what  was  expected 
from  other  (the  most  virtuous)  men.  To  laugh  in  their  assembly  was  an 
unpardonable  act  of  levity  (4)  ;  and  for  any  of  them  to  write  a  comedy', 
was  forbidden  by  a  particular  precept  of  the  law  (o). 

Nay,  so  great  an  awe  and  reverence  did  this  solemn  assembly  strike 
into  those  that  sat  in  it,  that  Isocrates,  (6)  tells  us,  that  in  his  days,  when 
they  were  somewhat  degenerated  from  their  primitive  virtue,  however 
otherwise  men  were  irregular  and  exorbitant,  yet  once  chosen  into  this 
senate,  they  presently  ceased  from  their  vicious  inclinations,  and  chose 
rather  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  their  court,  4  vu7g  uuruv 
xetxiatg  e/A/ttavtip,  than  to  continue  in  their  loose  and  debauched  course  of  life . 
And  so  exactly  upright  and  impartial  were  their  proceedings,  that  De¬ 
mosthenes  (7)  tells  us,  that  to  his  time  there  had  never  been  so  much  as 
one  of  their  determinations,  that  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  had  any  just 
reason  to  complain  of  This  was  so  eminently  remarkable  in  all  parts  of 
Greece,  that  even  foreign  states,  when  any  controversies  happened  among 
them,  would  voluntarily  submit  to  their  decision  :  Pausanias  (8)  reports 
in  particular  of  the  Messenians,  that  before  their  first  wars  with  the  Spar- 

(t)  Plut.  Pericle.  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  cap.  10.  (5)  Plutarch,  de  Gloria  Atheniens. 

Demosth.  Timocrat.  (6)  Arenpagitica. 

(2)  Demosth.  in  Neseram.  (7)  Aristocratea. 

(3)  Athenaus.  lib.  xiv.  (8)  MeBseniacis. 

GS  /Kschin.  in  Timarch 
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tans,  they  were  very  desirous  that  their  quarrel  should  be  referred  to  the 
areopagites,  and  both  parties  stand  to  their  determination. 

It  is  reported  that  this  court  was  the  first  that  sat  upon  life  and  death  (1)  ; 
and  in  later  ages,  a  great  many  capital  causes  came  under  its  cognizance. 
Before  it  were  brought  all  incendiaries,  all  such  as  deserted  their  coun¬ 
try,  against  whom  they  proceeded  with  no  less  severity  than  was  used  to 
those  that  were  convicted  of  treason,  both  being  punished  with  death  (2)  ; 
such  also  as  had  laid  wait  for  any  person’s  life  wheliier  their  wicked  con¬ 
trivances  were  successful  or  not ;  for  the  very  designing  to  murder  a  man, 
was  thought  to  deserve  no  less  than  capital  punishment  ;  others  are  of 
opinion,  that  such  causes  were  tried  at  the  tribunal  of  the  palladium  (3). 
However  that  be,  it  is  certain,  that  all  wounds  given  out  of  malice,  all 
wilful  murders,  and  particularly  such  as  were  effected  by  poison,  came 
under  the  cognizance  of  this  court  (4).  Some  say  that  there  was  no  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  areopagites  to  the  people  ;  but  others,  amongst  whom  is 
Meursius,  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  assure  us,  that  not  only  their  de¬ 
terminations  might  be  called  in  question,  and,  if  need  was,  retracted  by  an 
assembly  of  the  people  (5),  but  that  themselves  too,  if  they  exceeded  the 
due  bounds  of  moderation  in  iuflicting  punishments,  were  liable  to  account 
for  it  to  the  logistae  (6).  The  same  author  tells  us  afterwards,  that  this 
court  had  power  to  cancel  the  sentence  of  an  assembly,  if  the  people  had 
acquitted  any  criminal  that  deserved  punishment  (7),  and  to  rescue  out  of 
their  hands  such  innocent  persons  as  were  by  prejudice  or  misinforma¬ 
tion  condemned  by  them.  Perhaps  in  both  these  opinions  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  truth,  if  you  understand  the  former,  of  the  areopagus  in  its  primi¬ 
tive  state  ;  and  the  other,  when  its  power  was  retrenched  by  Pericles. 

Their  power  in  the  commonwealth  was  very  great  ;  for  by  Solon’s 
constitution,  the  inspection  and  custody  of  the  laws  were  committed  to 
them  (8),  the  public  fund  was  disposed  of  and  managed  according  to  their 
discretion  (9),  the  care  of  all  young  men  in  the  city  belonged  to  them, 
and  it  was  their  business  to  appoint  them  tutors  and  governors  (10),  and 
see  that  they  were  educated  suitably  to  their  several  qualities  (11)  Nor 
did  they  only  superintend  the  youth,  but  their  power  was  extended  to 
persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes.  Such  as  lived  disorderly,  or  were  guilty 
of  any  impiety,  or  immorality,  they  punished  according  to  the  merit  of 
their  offences  ;  and  such  as  were  eminent  for  a  virtuous  course  of  life, 
they  had  power  to  reward.  To  this  end  they  went  about  with  the  gynse- 
conomi  to  all  public  meetings  ;  such  as  were  marriages,  and  solemn  sa¬ 
crifices,  which  were  usually  concluded  with  a  banquet,  to  see  that  all 
things  were  carried  on  with  decency  and  sobriety  (12).  Idleness  was  a 
crime  that  came  more  especially  under  their  cognizance,  and  (which 
seems  to  have  been  an  institution  peculiar  to  Solon)  they  were  obliged 
to  inquire  strictly  after  every  man’s  course  of  life,  and  to  examine  by 
what  means  he  maintained  himself  in  the  station  he  was  in,  that  so  there 
might  be  no  room  for  such  as  lived  by  unlawful  arts,  by  cheating  and  co¬ 
zenage,  or  theft  or  rapine  (13).  Besides  this,  matters  of  leligion,  blas- 


(t)  Etymolog.  v.  Apciot  Tldyos. 

(2)  Lvcurgus  in  Leocralum. 

(3'  Harpocrat.  Saidas. 

(4)  Demosthen.  Aristocrat  Pollux,  lib.  viii. 
cap.  10.  aliique. 

(5)  Dinarchus  Orat.  in  Aristogiton. 

(6)  Demosthenes  in  Neaeram,  ACschines 
in  Ctesiphonf. 


(7)  Demosthen  pro  Corona. 

(8)  Plutarch  Solone. 

(9)  Plutarch.  Themistocle. 

(10)  iEschines  Philosophus  in  Axiocho. 

(11)  Isocrates  Areopagitic. 

(12)  Athenasus,  lib.  vi. 

(13)  Pint,  Solone,  Vsl.  Max-  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
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pherny  against  the  gods,  contempt  of  the  holy  mysteries,  and  all  sorts  of 
impiety,  the  consecration  also  of  new  gods,  erection  of  temples  and  altars, 
and  introduction  of  new  ceremonies  into  divine  worship,  were  referred 
to  the  judgment  of  this  court;  therefore  Plato,  having  been  instructed 
in  the  knowledge  of  one  god  in  Egypt,  was  forced  to  dissemble  or  conceal 
his  opinion,  for  fear  of  being  called  to  an  account  for  it  by  the  areopa- 
gites(l);  and  St.  Paul  was  arraigned  before  them,  as  a  setter  forth  of 
strange  gods,  when  he  preached  unto  them  Jesus,  and  'AvasaoTj,  or  tile 
resurrection  (2).  These  were  the  chief  businesses  that  this  senate  was 
employed  about,  for  they  seldom  intermeddled  in  the  management  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  except  in  cases  of  great  and  imminent  danger,  and  in  these  the 
commonwealth  usually"  had  recourse  to  them,  as  the  last  and  safest  re¬ 
fuge  (3). 

They  had  three  meetings  in  the  areopagus  every  month,  upon  the 
27th,  28th, and  29th  days  (4)  :  but  if  any  business  happened  that  requir¬ 
ed  dispatch,  it  was  usual  for  them  to  assemble  in  the  BatfiXixjj  S^oa,  or 
royal  portico,  which  they  encompassed  with  a  rope,  to  prevent  the  mul¬ 
titude  from  thronging  in  upon  them  (5),  as  was  usual  also  in  other  courts 
of  justice. 

Two  things  are  very  remarkable  in  their  judgments  :  First,  that  they 
sat  in  the  open  air  (6),  a  custom  practised  in  all  the  courts  of  justice  that 
had  cognizance  of  murder ;  partly  because  it  was  unlawful  for  the  ac¬ 
cuser  and  criminal  in  such  cases  to  be  under  the  same  roof ;  and  partly, 
that  the  judges,  whose  persons  were  esteemed  sacred,  might  contract  no 
pollution  from  conversing  with  men  profane  and  unhallowed,  for  such  they 
were  accounted  that  had  been  guilty  of  so  black  and  heinous  a  crime  (7). 
Secondly,  they  heard  and  determined  all  causes  at  night,  and  in  the  dark, 
to  the  end  that,  having  neither  seen  the  plaintiff  nor  defendant,  they  might 
lie  undey  no  temptation  of  being  biassed  or  influenced  by  either  ofthem  (8). 
And  of  what  consequence  this  was,  may  be  learned  from  the  example  of  the 
harlot  Phryne,  who  being  accused  of  impiety  for  feigning  herself  to  be 
Minerva,  the  protectress  of  Athens,  when  sentence  was  going  to  pass 
against  her,  so  changed  the  minds  of  her  judges,  by  uncovering  her  breasts, 
that  she  was  immediately  acquitted  (9). 

Actions  about  murder  were  ushered  into  the  areopagus  by  the  B*aXEvs, 
who  was  allowed  to  sit  as  judge  amongst  them,  laying  aside  his  crown, 
which  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  his  office  (10). 

The  common  method  they  proceeded  in  was  this  : — the  court  being 
met,  and  the  people  excluded,  they  divided  themselves  into  several  com¬ 
mittees,  each  of  which  had  their  causes  assigned  to  be  heard  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  them  severally,  if  the  multitude  of  business  was  so  great  that 
the  whole  senate  could  not  take  cognizance  of  them  together.  Both 
these  designations  were  performed  by  lots,  to  the  end  that  every  man 
coming  into  the  court  before  it  was  determined  what  causes  would  fall 
to  his  share,  none  of  them  might  lie  under  any  temptation  of  having  his 
honesty  corrupted  with  bribes  (11). 

Before  the  trial  began,  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  took  solemn  oaths 


(1)  Justinus  Martyr. 

(2)  Act.  Apostol.  xviii  18. 19. 

(3)  Argument.  Orat.  Androt. 

(4)  Pollux,  lib.  viii  cap.  10. 

(5)  Demosth.  Orat.  1.  in  Aristogit 
'6)  Pollux,  loc.  citaf. 


(7)  Antiphon.  Orat.  de  caede  Herodis. 

(8)  Lucian.  Hermotimo. 

(9)  Athenaeus,  lib.  xiii.  et  qui  eum  sequilur 
Eustathius,  aliique. 

(10)  Pollux. 

(11)  Lucian.  Bisnccusato. 
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upon  the  testicles  of  a  goat,  a  ram,  and  a  bull,  by  the  beat,  or  fu¬ 

ries.  The  plaintiff,  in  case  of  murder,  swore  that  he  was  related  to  the 
deceased  person  (for  none  but  near  relations,  at  the  farthest  a  cousin, 
were  permitted  to  prosecute  the  murderer),  and  that  the  prisoner  was 
the  cause  of  his  death.  The  prisoner  swore  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
crime  laid  to  his  charge.  Both  of  them  confirmed  their  oaths  with  direful 
imprecations,  wishing,  that  if  they  swore  falsely,  themselves,  their  houses, 
and  their  whole  families  might  be  utterly  destroyed  and  extirpated  by  the 
divine  vengeance  ( 1) ;  which  they  looked  upon  to  be  so  dreadful  and 
certain,  that  the  law  inflicted  no  penalty  upon  those  that  at  such  a  time 
were  guilty  of  perjury,  remitting  them,  as  it  were,  to  be  punished  by  a 
higher  tribunal. 

Then  the  two  parties  were  placed  upon  two  silver  stools  ;  the  accuser 
was  placed  upon  the  stool  or  injury  the  prisoner  upon  the  stool 

of  ’Avoudria,  or  impudence,  or,  according  to  Adrian  Junius’s  correction, 
of  'A va/r/a,  or  innocence  ;  these  were  two  goddesses,  to  whom  altars,  and 
afterwards  temples,  were  erected  in  the  Areopagus  (2).  The  accuser 
in  this  place  proposed  three  questions  to  the  prisoner,  called  by  ffbschy- 
lus,  fgia  iraAodo'/Aara  (3),  to  each  of  which  he  was  to  give  a  distinct  an¬ 
swer.  The  first  was  el  xarexroias  ;  Are  you  guilty  of  this  murder?  To 
which  he  made  answer,  exrova,  or  oux  cxtovu,  guilty ,  or  not  guilty ;  Se¬ 
condly,  ’Oir as  x<ieT£x<rov«*s ;  How  did  you  commit  this  murder  ?  Thirdly, 
Two?  /SijXs’jfAao'i  xar&Tovas  ;  Who  were  your  partners  and  accomplices  in  the 
fact  ? 

In  the  next  place,  the  two  parties  impleaded  each  other,  and  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  allowed  to  make  his  defence  in  two  orations,  the  first  of  which 
being  ended,  he  was  permitted  to  secure  himself  by  flight,  and  go  into 
voluntary  banishment,  if  he  suspected  the  goodness  of  his  cause  ;  which 
privilege  if  he  made  use  of,  all  his  estate  was  confiscated,  and  exposed 
to  sale  by  the  nwXr]Ta<  (4).  In  the  primitive  times,  both  parties  spoke 
for  themselves  (5),  but  in  later  ages  they  were  permitted  to  have  coun¬ 
sel  to  plead  for  them.  But  whoever  it  was  that  spoke,  he  was  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  bare  and  naked  truth,  without  any  preface  or  epilogue,  without 
any  ornament,  figures  of  rhetoric,  or  other  insinuating  means  to  win  the 
favour  or  move  the  affections  of  the  judges  (6). 

Both  parties  being  heard,  if  the  prisoner  was  resolved  to  stand  the  trial, 
they  proceeded  to  give  sentence,  which  they  did  with  the  most  profound 
gravity  and  silence ;  hence  * A^eenrcuyirn  (T’iwsj-jiXots^oj,  and  'Agseiraylru  gs y«- 
varsges,  came  to  be  proverbial  sayings  ;  though  some  derive  them  from 
the  reservedness,  and  severe  gravity  of  their  manners  ;  whence  also 
’AfSaa-ay/rqs,  is  usually  taken  for  a  grave,  majestic,  rigid  person  ;  and 
others  from  the  great  care  they  took  to  conceal  the  transactions  of  the 
senate,  of  which  the  poet  speaks, 

Ergo  occulta  teges,  ut  Curia  Martis  Aihenis  (7). 

The  manner  of  giving  sentence  was  thus  :  There  were  placed  in  the 
court  two  urns,  one  of  which  was  of  brass,  and  called  o  g/xsrgo <d)ey,  from 

(t)  Demostheu.  Aristocrat.  Binarchus  in  De-  <4)  Deraostben.  in  Aristocrat.  Pollux,  lib.  viii, 
mosthen.  Lysias  in  Theoinnestum,  Pollux,  lib.  (5)  Sext.  Empiric,  adv.  Mathemat.  lib.  ii. 
viii.  cap.  10.  _  (6)  Aristoteles  Rhetoric,  lib.  i.  Lucianus  Ana- 

(2)  Pausanias,  Cicero  de  Legib.  lib,  ii  charside,  Detnosthen.  Quintilian,  aliique  innu- 

^  Eumenidibus,  f^eri  (7)  Juvenal,  Sat,  ii 
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the  place  it  stood  in  ;  xvgiof,  because  the  votes  cast  into  it  pronounced 
the  accusation  valid  ;  and  S-avam,  because  they  dncreed  the  death  of  the 
prisoner.  The  second  urn  was  of  wood,  being  placed  behind  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  into  it  they  that  acquitted  the  prisoner  were  to  cast  their  suffrages  ; 
for  which  reason  it  was  called  o  iitfregog,  or  a  oiritfu,  o  uxvgof.  and  «  lAe's(l). 
Afterwards  the  thirty  tyrants  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city, 
ordered  them  to  give  their  voices  in  a  manner  more  public  and  open,  by 
casting  their  calculi  upon  two  tables,  the  former  of  which  contained  the 
suffrages  which  acquitted,  the  latter  those  which  condemned  the  prison¬ 
er  ;  to  the  end  that  it  might  be  known  which  way  every  man  gave  his 
voice,  and  how  he  stood  affected  to  their  interest  and  proceedings  (2). 

Beside  the  crimes  that  came  peculiarly  under  their  cognizance,  there 
were  sometimes  others  brought  before  them,  in  which  their  sentence  was 
not  final  or  decretory,  for  there  lay  an  appeal  to  the  court  to  which  they 
properly  belonged,  as  Sigonius  observes. 

The  senators  of  areopagus  were  never  rewarded  with  crowns  for  their 
services,  beiDg  not  permitted  to  wear  them  (3);  but  received  a  sort  of 
mtiintenance  from  the  public,  which  they  called  K.£sas(4)  ;  and  Meursius 
has  observed  out  of  Lucian  (6),  that  they  had  the  same  pension  that  was 
allotted  to  some  other  judges,  viz.  three  oboli  for  every  cause  they  gave 
judgment  upon. 

Their  authority  was  preserved  entire  till  the  time  of  Pericles,  who, 
because  he  could  not  be  admitted  amongst  them,  as  never  having  borne 
the  office  of  an  arcbon,  employed  all  his  power  and  cunning  against  them  ; 
and  having  gained  a  great  interest  with  the  commonalty,  so  embroiled  and 
routed  their  senate  by  the  assistance  ofEphialtes,  that  most  of  the  causes 
and  matters  which  had  been  formerly  tried  there,  were  discharged  from 
their  cognizance  (6).  From  this  time,  the  Athenians  being,  in  a  great 
measure,  freed  from  the  restraint  that  had  been  laid  upon  them,  began 
sensibly  to  degenerate  from  their  ancient  virtue,  and  in  a  short  time  let 
loose  the  reins  of  all  manner  of  licentiousness  (7)  ;  whence  they  are 
compared  by  Plutarch  to  a  wild  unruly  horse,  that  having  flung  his  rider, 
would  be  governed  and  kept  in  no  longer.  The  same  vices  and  excesses 
that  were  practised  in  the  city,  crept  in  by  degrees  amongst  the  areopa- 
gites  themselves  ;  and  therefore  Demetrius,  one  of  the  family  of  the 
Phalerean,  being  censured  by  them  as  a  loose  liver,  told  them  plainly, 
that  if  they  designed  to  make  a  reformation  in  the  city,  they  must  begin 
at  home,  for  that  even  amongst  them  there  were  several  persons  of  as 
bad  and  worse  lives  than  himself,  and  (which  was  a  more  unpardonable 
crime  than  any  that  he  had  been  guilty  of)  several,  that  debauched  and 
corrupted  other  men’s  wives,  and  were  themselves  corrupted  and  seduc¬ 
ed  by  bribes  (8). 

(1)  Aristophan.  Schol.  Vesp.  Equit.  (5)  Bis  accusato. 

(2)  Lysias  in  Agorat.  (6)  Plutarch  Pericle. 

(3)  jEschines  in  Ctesipbont.  (7)  Isocrates  Areopagit. 

t4)  Hcsyckius  in  Kyiat  (8)  Athenaeus  Aeiirvoc-otp. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

OF  SOME  OTHER  COUR.TS  OF  JUSTICE. 

Solon  intending  to  make  the  Athenians  a  free  people,  and  wisely  con¬ 
sidering  that  nothing  would  more  conduce  to  secure  the  commonalty 
from  the  oppression  of  the  nobility,  than  to  make  them  final  judges  of 
right  and  wrong,  enacted,  that  the  nine  archons,  who  till  that  time  had 
been  the  supreme  and  last  judges  in  most  causes,  should  thence  have  lit¬ 
tle  farther  power  than  to  examine  the  causes  brought  before  them,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  refer  to  the  determination  of  other  judges  in  the 
several  courts  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

The  judges  were  chosen  out  of  the  citizens,  without  distinction  of  qua¬ 
lity,  the  very  meanest  being  by  Solon  admitted  to  give  their  voices  in  the 
popular  assembly,  and  to  determine  causes,  provided  they  were  arrived 
at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  had  never  been  convicted  of  any  notorious 
crime. 

The  courts  of  justice  were  ten,  beside  that  in  areopagus.  Four  had 
cognizance  it!  <r<2»  ifovixwy,  or^ay/xccTuv,  of  actions  concerning  blood ;  the  re¬ 
maining  six,  esri  tuv  djjptoT/xw*,  of  civil  matters.  These  ten  courts  were 
all  painted  with  colours,  from  which  names  were  given  them,  whence  we 
read  of  and  others.  And  on  each  of  them  was  en¬ 

graven  one  of  the  ten  following  letters,  A,  B,  I\  A,  E,  Z,  H,  ©,  I,  K  :  whence 
they  are  likewise'called  alpha,  beta,  &c.  Such,  therefore,  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  as  were  at  leisure  to  hear  and  determine  causes,  delivered  in  their 
names,  together  with  the  names  of  their  father  and  borough,  inscribed 
upon  a  tablet,  to  the  thesmothetae  ,  who  returned  it  to  them  with  another 
tablet,  whereon  was  inscribed  the  letter  of  one  of  the  courts,  as  the  lots 
had  directed.  These  tablets  they  carried  to  the  crier  of  the  several  courts, 
signified  by  the  letters,  who  thereupon  gave  to  every  man  a  tablet  in¬ 
scribed  with  his  own  name,  and  the  name  of  the  court  which  fell  to  his 
lot,  and  a  staff  or  sceptre.  Having  received  these,  they  were  all  admit¬ 
ted  to  sit  in  the  court  (1).  If  any  person  sat  among  the  judges,  who  had 
not  obtained  one  of  the  fore-mentioned  letters,  he  was  fined.  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  mention  in  this  place,  that  <fx%irrg ov  the  sceptre,  or  staff \ 
was  always  the  ensign  of  judicial  and  sovereign  power  ;  whence  in  Ho¬ 
mer  it  is  accounted  sacred,  and  the  most  solemn  oaths  are  sworn  by  it : 

’Aax’  Ik  to/  egs'oo,  5  ’rrr'i  /uiyay  ogjcov  o/jtSfxui, 

Noti  fxd  T  oj't  (TK»7rTgOV,  TO  fUZV  0U7T0TS  IfUXKCL  KUI  O^OVi 

<ft/Vsz,  e^s/iTj)  'Tpttt  TCU'rv  tv  ogeorir/  xixolyrtv. 

Our  alya6xxi!<rti,  7ri(\  yd^  p<*  t  yu.xx.oi 
0>U\\cL  T£,  5  fXOIOV'  VUV  dLUTt  (JtlV  u'lti  'A  ycttUV 
’Ev  Tea.XdfjLYi  qogixrt  i'lKaryroxoi,  o'i  n  Sifuiruc 

Hfi  Aioi  iiguctTUI -  (2). 

But  this  I  do  with  solemn  oath  declare, 

An  oath,  which  I’ll  by  this  same  sceptre  swear,  * 

Which  in  the  wood  hath  left  its  native  root, 

And,  sapless,  ne’er  shall  boast  a  tender  shoot, 

Since  from  its  sides  relentless  steel  hath  torn 
The  bark,  but  now  by  Grecian  chiefs  is  borne  ; 

(2)  Iliad.  4,  v.  233, 
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(1)  Aristophanes Scholiastes  in  Pluto. 
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Chiefs  that  maintain  lliu  laws  of  mighty  Jove 
Committed  to  their  charge. - 

MR.  Ii.  HUTCHIN  OF  LING.  CoLL. 

Sometimes  we  lint]  tlie  sceptres  of  kings,  and  great  persons  adorned 
with  studs  of  silver  and  gold  ; 

- XIot'i  Se  aKYi7rTroi  yxt>i 

Xpurttcic  >ihci<ri  ntrra.fu.i'it.'t - (1). 

- He  cast  bis  sceptre  on  the  ground, 

Emboss'd  with  studs  of  gold. - 

To  return  ;  the  Athenian  judges  having  heard  the  causes  they  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  cognizance  of,  went  immediately  and  delivered  back  the 
sceptre  to  the  prytanes,  from  whom  they  received  the  reward  due  to 
them.  This  was  termed  ^ixasuxov  (2),  or  p.i<r0os  Sixuruoi.  Sometimes  it 
was  an  obolus  for  every  cause  they  decided  ;  sometimes  three  oboli, 
being  sometimes  raised  higher  than  at  others,  by  the  instance  of  men,  who 
endeavoured  by  that  means  to  become  popular  (3).  No  man  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  sit  as  judge  in  two  courts  upon  the  same  day  (4),  that  looking 
like  the  effect  of  covetousness.  And  if  any  of  the  judges  was  convicted 
of  bribery,  he  was  fined  (5). 

’Eiri  TLaXkct}ia>  was  a  court  of  judicature  instituted  in  the  reign  of  De- 
mophoon,  the  son  of  Theseus,  upon  this  account  :  some  of  the  Argives, 
under  the  conduct  of  Diomedes,  or,  as  others  say,  of  Agamemnon,  being 
driven  in  the  night  upon  the  coasts  of  Atlica,  landed  at  the  haven  of  Pha- 
lerus,  and  supposing  it  to  he  an  enemy’s  country,  went  out  to  spoil  and 
plunder  it.  The  Athenians  presently  took  the  alarm,  and  having  united 
themselves  into  one  body  under  the  conduct  of  Demophoon,  repulsed  the 
invaders  with  great  loss,  killing  a  great  many  of  them  upon  the  place,  and 
forcing  the  rest  to  retire  into  their  ships  ;  but  upon  the  approach  of  day, 
Acamus,  the  brother  of  Demophoon,  finding  amongst  the  dead  bodies 
the  palladium,  or  statue  of  Minerva,  brought  from  Troy,  discovered  that 
the  persons  they  had  killed  were  their  friends  and  allies  ;  whereupon 
(having  first  advised  with  an  oracle)  thejr  gave  them  an  honourable  burial  in 
the  place  whereMiey  were  slain,  consecrated  the  goddess’s  statue,  erected 
in  a  temple  to  her,  and  instituted  a  court  ofjustice,  in  which  cognizance 
was  taken  of  such  as  were  indicted  lor  involuntary  murders.  The  first  that 
was  arraigned  in  it  was  Demophoon,  who,  in  his  return  from  the  fore- 
mentioned  conflict,  killed  one  of  his  own  subjects  by  a  sudden  turn  of  his 
horse.  Others  report,  that  Agamemnon  being  enraged  at  the  loss  of  his 
men,  and  dissatisfied  at  Demophoon’s  rash  and  hasty  attempt  upon  them, 
referred  the  quarrel  to  the  decision  of  fifty  Athenians,  and  as  many  Ar- 
gians,  whom  they  called  Etphai,  to  nae  ufupoTeguv  epeSijvui  *v toif  to. 
ris  xgifcus,  because  both  parties  committed  the  determination  of  their  cause 
to  them. 

Afterwards  the  Argians  were  excluded,  and  the  number  of  the  ephetai 
reduced  to  fifty-one  by  Draco,  whom  some  affirm  to  have  been  the  first 
institutorof  them  ;  but  others,  with  moi'e  probability,  report  that  he  re¬ 
gulated  and  reformed  them,  augmented  their  power,  honoured  them  with 

(1)  Ibid.  v.  245.  (2)  Ilesychius.  v.  inccisiniiv.  (4|  Demosllien.  et  Ulpian.  in  Timocrat. 

(3)  Hesycbius,  ibid.  Aristophanis  Scholiastcs  (5)  Thucydides,  ScholiasteS,  lib.  vi. 
ex  Aristotele  de  Rcpub. 
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many  important  privileges,  and  made  them  superior  to  the  senate  of are- 
opagus.  In  this  state  they  continued  tiil  Solon’s  time,  by  whom  their 
power  was  lessened,  and  their  authority  restrained  ;  the  causes  which 
had  formerly  been  tried  by  them  were  discharged  from  their  cognizance, 
and  only  those  about  man-slaughter  and  chance-medley,  and,  as  some  say, 
conspiracies  against  the  lives  of  citizens,  that  were  discovered  before  they 
took  effect,  left  to  them. 

Fifty  of  them  were  appointed  for  election,  five  being  chosen  out  of 
every  tribe,  but  the  odd  man  was  appointed  by  lots  ;  all  of  them  were 
men  of  good  characters  and  virtuous  lives,  of  severe  manners,  and  a  set¬ 
tled  gravity ;  and  no  person  under  the  age  of  lit'ty  years  was  admitted  in¬ 
to  their  number. 

Causes  were  entered  in  this  court  by  the  Bac'iXcuj,  and  the  proceed¬ 
ings  were  in  some  things  agreeable  to  those  of  the  areopagus  ;  for  both 
parties,  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  were  obliged  to  confirm  their  allega¬ 
tions  by  solemn  oaths  and  curses,  and  then,  the  orators  having  performed 
their  parts,  the  judges  proceeded  to  give  sentence  (1). 

E 7ri  AsXtpiviu,  was  a  court  of  justice  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Delphi- 
nius  and  Diana  Delphinia.  Under  its  cognizance  came  all  murders 
wherein  the  prisoner  confessed  the  fact,  but  pleaded  that  it  was  committed 
by  permission  of  the  laws,  as  in  the  case  of  self-preservation  or  adultery  ; 
for  it  was  allowed  any  one  to  kill  an  adulterer,  if  he  caught  him  in  the 
act  (2)  The  first  person  that  was  tried  in  this  court,  was  Theseus,  who, 
in  his  journey  to  Athens,  had  slain  the  robbers  that  infested  the  ways  be¬ 
tween  Troezen  and  that  place;  and  afterwards  the  sons  of  Pallas,  that 
raised  a  rebellion  against  him  (3) 

’E  sri  u^jrctnt'u,  was  a  court  of  judicature,  which  had  cognizance  of  mur¬ 
ders,  committed  by  things  without  life,  or  sense,  as  stones,  iron,  tim¬ 
ber,  &c.  which,  if  they  killed  a  man  by  accident,  or  by  the  direction  of  an 
unknown  hand,  or  of  a  person  that  had  escapetl,  had  judgment  passed  upon 
them  in  this  place,  and  were  ordered  to  be  cast  out  of  the  territories  of 
Athens  by  the  This  court  was  as  ancient  as  Erechtheus  : 

and  the  first  thing  that  was  brought  to  trial  in  it  was  an  ax,  wherewith 
one  of  Jupiter’s  priests  killed  an  ox  (an  animal  accounted  very  sacred  in 
those  da)'s),  that  had  eaten  one  of  the  consecrated  cakes,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  had  committed  the  fact,  secured  himself  by  flight  (4).  This  place  also 
was  the  common-hall,  in  which  public  entertainments  were  made  :  and  the 
sacred  lamp,  that  burned  with  a  perpetual  fire,  was  kept  by  widows,  who, 
having  passed  the  years  and  desires  of  marriage,  were  devoted  to  the 
mother  of  the  gods  ;  which  lamp,  as  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Numa,  tells 
us,  was  extinct  under  the  tyranny  of  Aristion  ;  it  was  always  managed 
with  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  that  were  used  at  Rome,  about  the 
vestal  fire,  which  he  saith  was  ordained  and  instituted  after  the  pattern  of 
this,  and  another  holy  fire  of  the  same  nature  amongst  the  Delphians. 

E»  <Pa$u.7To7,  E j  was  seated  upon  the  sea-shore  in  the  Piraeeus, 

and  received  its  name  tQ  Qgta.?a(,  because  it  stood  in  a  pit  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  Pollux  calls  it  E*  4>£ca-r*i,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  from  the  hero 
Phreatus.  The  causes  heard  in  this  court  were  such  as  concerned  per¬ 
sons  that  had  fled  out  of  their  own  country  for  murder  ;  or  those  that  fled 

(1)  Pausanias,  Harpocration,  Suidas,  Pul-  (3)  Pollux,  lor.  cit.  Pausanias. 

lux,  lib.  viii.  cap.  10.  (4)  Idem.  /Elian.  V  FI.  lib,  viii.  cap.  3.  Har- 

(2)  Pint.  Solone,  Hesvch.  v.  Antartoia.  pocratjen. 
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for  involuntary  murder,  and  had  afterwards  committed  a  wilful  and  de¬ 
liberate  murder.  The  first  person  that  was  tried  in  this  place  was  Teu- 
cer,  who,  as  Lycophron  reports,  was  banished  out  of  Salamis  by  his  father 
T elamon,  upon  a  groundless  suspicion  that  he  had  been  accessory  to  Ajax’s 
death.  The  criminal  was  not  permitted  to  come  to  land,  or  so  much  as 
to  cast  anchor,  but  pleaded  his  cause  in  his  bark,  and,  if  found  guilty,  was 
committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves  ;  or,  as  some  say,  suffer¬ 
ed  there  condign  punishment  ;  if  innocent,  was  only  cleared  of  the  second 
fact,  and  (as  it  was  customary)  underwent  a  twelvemonth’s  banishment 
lor  the  former  (1). 

And  thus  much  may  suffice  concerning  the  courts  for  the  capital  offen¬ 
ces  ;  it  remains  that  1  give  you  an  account  of  those  which  had  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  civil  affairs. 


CHAP.  XXL 

OF  SOME  OTHER  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE,  THEIR  JUDICIAL  PROCESS,  &C. 

• 

ITAPABY2TON,  was  either  so  called,  as  being  a  court  of  no  great  credit 
or  reputation,  having  cognizance  only  of  trivial  matters,  whose  value  was 
not  above  one  drachm  ;  or  because  it  was  situate  £v  dcpavsT  woXews, 

in  an  obscure  part  of  the  city.  Pollux  reports  there  were  two  courts  of  this 
name,  one  of  which  was  called  Jlapiitofav  ps7?o<>,  and  the  other  nueaGv?ov 
pfitfev.  The  persons  that  sat  as  judges  in  the  latter  of  these  were  the 
eleven  magistrates  called  o i  'Evefuec  (2).  On  which  account  it  is  by  some 
not  placed  among  the  ten  courts,  the  commons  of  Athens  being  all  per¬ 
mitted  to  judge  in  them  ;  and  instead  hereof  another  court  is  reckoned 
into  the  teD,  called  To  Kaopv,  the  new  court ,  which  is  mentioned  by  Aris¬ 
tophanes  (3)  ; 

- O  <f’  almi  tumtAw 

AiJ*c,  iJimtfyv  he  rs  y.-uw  iueraruv. 

Tgiyavov  was,  in  all  probability,  so  called  because  it  was  triangular  (4). 

to  eV{  A'jx.ov,  received  its  name  from  the  temple  of  the  hero  Lycus  in 
which  it  was  erected.  The  same  person  had  a  statue  in  all  the  courts  of 
justice,  by  which  he  was  represented  with  a  wolf’s  face,  and  therefore 
Atlxot/  (Jixag  signifies  sycophants,  and  ecu ;  those  who  took 

bribes,  who,  by  tens,  that  is,  in  great  numbers,  frequented  those  places  (5). 

To  Mij tix,ov,  was  so  called  from  one  Metichus,  an  architect,  by  whom  it 
was  built  (6). 

The  judges  in  all  these  courts  were  obliged  to  take  a  solemn  oath,  by 
the  paternal  Apollo,  Ceres,  and  Jupiter  the  king,  that  they  would  give 
sentence  uprightly,  aud  according  to  law  ;  if  the  law  had  determined  the 
point  debated  :  or,  when  the  law  was  silent,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
judgments.  Which  oath,  as  also  that  which  was  taken  by  those  that  judged 

(1)  Demosthen.  in  Arist.  Harpocrat.  Pollux,  (4)  Vespis,  p.  430.  edit.  Amstelodam. 

loc.  cit.  Hesychius.  (5)  Aristoph.  Schol.  Vesp.  Zenobius,  Harpo- 

(2)  Harpocrat.  Suidas,  Pausan.  Atticis.  crat.  Pollux,  Suidas,  &c. 

(3)  Vespis,  p.  430.  edit.  Amsterdam.  (6)  Pollux,  &c. 
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in  the  Melissa,  was  given  in  a  place  near  the  river  Hisses,  called  Ardet- 
tus,  from  a  hero  of  that  name,  who,  in  a  public  sedition,  united  the  con¬ 
testing  parties,  and  engaged  them  to  confirm  their  treaties  of  peace  by  mu¬ 
tual  oaths  in  this  place.  Hence  common  and  profane  swearers  came  to 
be  called  'A.gS'rjTroi  (1). 

Of  all  the  judicial  courts  that  handled  civil  affairs,  *HXia/a  was  far  the 
greatest  and  most  frequented,  being  so  called  «jto  tS  aX/^sc'tJa i,  from  the 
people's  thronging  together  (2),  or  rather  dno  rx  'HXiW,  because  it  was  an 
open  place,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  (3). 

The  judges  that  sat  in  this  court  were  at  least  fifty,  but  the  more  usual 
number  was  two  or  five  hundred.  When  causes  of  great  consequence 
were  to  be  tried,  it  was  customary  to  call  in  the  judges  of  other  courts. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  were  called  in,  and  then  two  courts  were  said  to 
have  been  joined  ;  sometimes  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand,  and  then 
three  or  four  courts  met  together  (4).  Whence  it  appears,  that  the 
judges  were  sometimes  five  hundred  in  other  courts. 

They  had  cognizance  of  civil  affairs  of  the  greatest  weight  and  import¬ 
ance,  and  were  not  permitted  to  give  judgment  till  they  had  taken  a  so¬ 
lemn  oath,  the  form  whereof  was  this,  as  we  find  it  in  Demosthenes  (5)  : 

‘  1  will  give  sentence  according  to  the  laws,  and  the  decrees  of  the  people 
of  Athens,  and  the  council  of  five  hundred.  I  will  not  consent  to  place 
the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person  or  a  few  ;  nor  permit 
any  man  to  dissolve  the  commonwealth,  or  so  much  as  to  give  his  vote,  or 
make  an  oration  in  defence  of  such  a  revolution.  I  will  not  endeavour  to 
discharge  private  debts,  nor  to  make  any  division  of  lands  or  houses.  I 
will  not  restore  persons  sent  into  banishment,  nor  pardon  those  that  are 
condemned  to  die,  nor  expel  any  man  out  of  the  city  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  decrees  of  the  people,  and  council  of  five  hundred,  nor  permit  any 
other  person  to  do  it.  I  will  not  elect  any  person  into  any  public  em¬ 
ploy,  and  particularly,  I  will  not  create  any  mau  archon,  hieromnemon, 
ambassador,  public  herald,  or  synedrus,  nor  consent  that  he  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  any  of  those  offices,  which  are  elected  by  lots  upon  the  same 
day  with  the  archons,  who  has  undergone  any  former  office,  and  not  given  in 
his  accounts  ;  nor  that  any  person  shall  bear  two  offices,  or  be  twice  elect¬ 
ed  into  the  same  office  in  one  year.  1  will  not  receive  gifts  myself,  nor 
shall  any  one  for  me  ;  nor  will  I  permit  any  other  person  to  do  the  like  by 
any  means,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  to  pervert  justice  in  the  court  of 
Helisea.  I  am  not  under  thirty  years  of  age.  1  will  hear  both  the  plain¬ 
tiff  and  defendant  without  partiality,  and  give  sentence  in  all  the  causes 
brought  before  me.  I  swear  by  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Ceres  ;  if  1  vio¬ 
late  this  oath,  or  any  part  of  it,  may  1  perish  with  my  whole  family  ;  but 
if  1  religiously  observe  it,  may  we  live  and  prosper.’ 

These  were  the  ten  public  courts  of  Athens.  There  were  others  of 
less  note,  where  particular  magistrates,  or  the  Ai«si rvrut,  or  the  Ttfl'c’aja- 
xovra,  took  cognizance  of  causes  belonging  to  the  several  offices  ;  such 
was  the  court  at  Cynosorges,  Odeum,  Theseus’s  temple,  Bucoleum,  and 
some  others. 

The  method  of  judicial  process  was  thus  :  first  of  all,  the  plaintiff  de¬ 
livered  in  the  name  of  the  person  against  whom  he  brought  his  action,  to¬ 
ft)  Etymolog.  Pollux,  Suidas,  Hesych.  Harpocrat. 

(2)  Ulpian.  in  Demosth.  (4)  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  cap.  10.  Harpocrat.  Ste- 

(3)  Idem.  Aristoph.  Schol.  Nub.  Equit.  Vesp.  phan.  Byzantin.  v.  Hl.iala. 

Suidas.  •  (5)  Qrat.  in  Timocrat. 
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gether  with  an  account  of  his  offence,  to  the  magistrate,  whose  concern  it 
was  (s'nfayeiv)  to  introduce  into  the  court  where  causes  of  that  nature  were 
heard.  The  magistrate  then  examined  whether  the  cause  was  one  of 
those  which  belonged  to  his  cognizance,  and  then  ei  siGayni 
whether  it  deserved  to  be  tried  in  a  court  of  justice  ?  This  inquiry  was 
termed  dmxparis.  Then  by  the  magistrate’s  permission,  the  plaintiff  snm- 
inoned  his  adversary  to  appear  before  the  magistrate,  which  was  termed 
xXura'siv  ( 1).  This  was  sometimes  done  by  apparitors  or  bailiffs,  whom 
they  called  xLyropsc,  or  xkrj'rijpis  (2)  ;  sometimes  by  the  plaintiff  himself, 
who  always  carried  with  him  sufficient  witnesses  to  attest  the  giving  cf  the 
summons  ;  and  these  were  also  termed  xXyTopes,  or  xXvrijpss  (3).  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  method  we  find  in  the  Vespas  of  Aristophanes  (4)  ; 

- XTgfTxaxew* i  a  cir/c  li, 

Hgif  to  if  Ay^xvi/xx;  Toy  fpgxiccv, 

KAilTFg’  tyj-.T-A  X*t(jS<J>(ivT5C  tut or/. 

1  summon  tlice,  whoever  thou  art,  to  answer  before  the  agoranomi  for  the  da¬ 
mage  done  to  my  goods  :  this  Chmrephon  is  witness.  This,  therefore,  was 
the  torm  in  which  the  plaintiff  himself  summoned  his  adversary  :  n^ofl'- 
xuXxuca  to*  os7hi.  risbs  «  J'jxjjp.aroj  vr^os  T>j*  A^ii*  njvys,  xAqrZgu  e%uv  t<jv  Ssiycr 
I  summon  such  a  person  to  answer  for  this  injury  before  this  magistrate,  having 
such  a  one  for  my  witness  (5).  When  the  plaintiff  employed  an  apparitor, 
the  form  was  thus  varied  :  Kwi jyopat  rov  }s7\u  ruS'e,  xai  UQoGxaXuy.ou  tut ov 
Sue  xQ  oe7'jos  sis  tjjv  A^s;v  <r*j rJV  I  accuse  such  a  person  oj  this  injury,  and 
summon  him  by  such  an  one  to  answer  before  this  magistrate.  For  it  was 
necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  the  xAyit^  in  the  summons.  Lastly, 
when  a  married  woman  was  cited  to  appear  before  a  magistrate,  her  hus¬ 
band  was  also  summoned  in  this  form:  T»»  tSsTra.  xai  tov  Kogiov  Such  a 
woman  and  her  lord,  &.c.  because  wives  being  under  the  government  of 
their  husbands,  were  not  permitted  to  appear  in  any  court  without  them. 
If  the  criminal  refused  to  appear  before  the  magistrate,  he  was  carried 
thither  by  force.  Whence  the  following  dialogue  in  Terence’s  Phor- 
mio (6) ; 

pe.  In  jus  eamus.  fh.  In  jus?  hue,  si  quid,  luhet. 

PE.  Jlssecjuere,  nc  retine,  dum  ego  hue  servos  evoco. 

cii.  Enin  solum  nequeo  :  occur  re  hue.  fh.  Una  injuria  est. 

Tt  eum.  cu.  Lege  ugito  ergo.  pii.  Altera  es!  tecum,  Chreme. 
i>F..  It  aye  hunc. 

Afterwards  iJeinipho  speaks  these  words  ; 

- JYi  sequilur,  pvgnos  in  vcnlrem  ingere, 

Vel  oculum  exclude - 

Sometimes  the  criminal  was  not  summoned  to  appear  immediately,  but 
upon  a  certain  day,  which  was  always  mentioned  in  the  form  of  his  cita¬ 
tion.  This  custom  is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  (7)  ; 

K ctiSfAUt  Ti otrBzTxt qcv  iiCgsaif 
Eic  Tor  Msvuyiciva.  /xiuo.- 

I  summon  Pisthctacrus  to  answer  the  next  month  of  Munychion  for  the  injury 
done  me.  When  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  both  come  before  the 


(1 )  Ulpianus  in  Dcmoslbenis  Orat.  dc  Co¬ 
rona  • 

(2)  Aristophanis  Scholiastes  ad  Aves. 

(ttj  Ulpian.  loc.  cit.  Suidas,  Harpocrat. 


(4)  Pag.  502.  edit.  Amstelod. 

(5)  Ulpianus  inMidianam. 

(fi)  Act.  v.  seen.  7. 

(7)  Avibus,  p.  572.  edit.  Amstelod. 
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magistrate,  he  inquired  of  the  plaintiff,  whether  all  his  evidence  was 
ready,  or  whether  he  needed  any  other  witness  to  be  summoned  ?  This 
was  the  second  hvazxgidig,  to  which  the  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  offer  him¬ 
self  under  the  penalty  of  (<ir(jxia)  infamy.  If  any  of  his  witnesses  were 
not  ready,  or  any  other  necessaries  were  wanting,  he  desired  farther 
time  to  make  his  prosecution,  swearing  that  this  delay  was  not  on  his  part 
voluntary  ;  to  do  which  was  termed  uTropvvdbai,  and  the  thing  itself  vwy.o- 
<r/a(l).  The  same  excuse  was  likewise  admitted  in  behalf  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  who  had  also  another  plea,  termed  iro.gciyga.<pj ,  or  ifaga. ixagrvfar, 
when  he  alleged,  by  sufficient  witnesses,  that  the  action  brought  against 
him  was  not  Sint]  ilda.fafiu.os,  a  cause  which  could  then  lawfully  be  tried  j 
which  happened  on  several  accounts  :  when  the  injury  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  five  years  before  the  accusation  ;  for  that  time  being  expired,  the 
laws  permitted  no  action  to  be  preferred.  When  the  controversy  had 
been  formerly  composed  before  credible  witnesses  ;  for  any  voluntary 
agreement  before  witnesses  was  valid,  provided  it  was  not  about  things 
unlawful.  When  the  defendant  had  been  formerly  either  punished  for, 
or  legally  tried  and  acquitted  of  the  fact.  Lastly,  it  was  a  just  exception, 
that  the  cause  was  not  one  of  those  whereof  that  magistrate  was  empower¬ 
ed  to  take  cognizance.  To  this  -ira^ay^a the  plaintiff  was  obliged  to 
give  his  answer,  proved  by  sufficient  evidence  ;  and  both  the  exception 
and  the  answer  together,  as  sworn  by  the  witnesses,  were  termed  Sux.pag- 
Tvfa  (2) .  But  if  the  defendant,  without  alleging  any  plea  or  excuse,  was 
willing  to  proceed  to  a  speedy  trial,  he  was  said  EutWixeiv,  and  the  trial 
was  termed  su&vSixice.  Then  an  oath  was  required  of  both  parties.  The 
plaintiff  swore  that  he  would  a’Xijdsj  xttr^yo^fn,  prefer  no  accusation  that 
was  untrue ;  and,  if  the  crime  was  of  a  public  nature,  he  farther  swore, 
that  he  would  not  be  prevailed  with,  either  by  bribes  or  promises,  or 
any  other  temptation,  to  desist  from  the  prosecution.  The  defendant 
swore,  atfoXoyjJfl'siv,  that  his  answer  should  be  just  and  true;  or, 

ccbmeTv,  that  he  had  not  injured  the  plaintiff .  The  plaintiff’s  oath  was  term¬ 
ed  5r£o u/x-odia,  the  defendant’s  a.rra;M dia,  and,  as  some  think,  <z'JTiygu<pj  ; 
and  both  together  fiopodict.  These  oaths,  together  with  those  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  action,  being  wrote  upon  ta¬ 
blets,  were  put  into  a  vessel,  termed  e%7»os,  and  delivered  afterwards  to 
the  judges  (3). 

This  being  done,  the  magistrate  proceeded  to  the  election  of  judges, 
w'hich  was  performed  by  lots  ;  and  they,  upon  the  xvfa.  jnsga,  or  appoint¬ 
ed  day,  came  to  the  tribunal,  and  took  their  places,  the  public  crier  hav¬ 
ing  before  commanded  all  those  that  had  no  business,  to  depart,  iu  those 
words,  Then,  to  keep  the  crowds  from  thronging  in  upon 

them,  the  court  was  surrounded  with  a  rope,  by  the  command  of  a  ma¬ 
gistrate,  and  serjeants  appointed  to  keep  the  doors,  which  they  called 
KiyxX/^as,  being  the  same  with  those  which  the  Romans  called  Cancella- 
tae  (4).  Now,  lest  any  of  the  judges  should  be  wanting,  proclamation 
was  made  in  this  manner  :  E«  ng  S-ugccidiv  HXiugjg,  eidiroi,  If  any  judge 
be  without  doors,  let  him  enter;  for,  if  any  man  came  after  the  cause  be- 
gaa  to  be  discussed,  he  could  not  have  admission,  as  not  being  capable  of 

(1)  Demosth.  in  Olympiad.  Isseus  de  Philocte-  (3)  Pollux,  Aristoph.  Schol.  in  Vespas,  Har- 

mone,  et  Ulpian.  in  Midiaua.  pocration,  Suidas. 

(2)  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  cap.  6.  Harpocration,  v.  (4)  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  cap.  10, 

Siapaywya. 
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giving  sentence,  because  he  had  not  beard  all  that  both  parties  could  say 
for  themselves  (1). 

Then  the  magistrate  proposed  the  cause  to  the  judges,  and  gave  them 
power  to  determine  it,  the  doing  which  they  called  t ‘(toZysm  t?\  sig 
to  S'lxxgygioi,  the  cause  itself  Aix>>  tirccy ay i/xog,  and  the  person  that  entered 
it  Eitfuyuycug.  For,  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  there  were  certain  causes 
brought  before  several  of  the  magistrates  who  had  no  power  to  determine 
them  by  a  final  decision,  but  were  only  to  examine  into  the  matter,  and, 
if  it  deserved  to  be  heard  in  the  court,  refer  it  to  the  cognizance  of  judges 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  upon  a  day  fixed  by  himself ;  and  this  is  what 
they  called  ‘Hyefiatia  ^ixxs-ftgiav. 

Then  the  indictment  was  read  by  the  public  crier,  in  which  wrere  con¬ 
tained  the  reasons  of  the  accusation,  with  an  account  of  the  injury  said 
to  be  received,  the  manner  also  of  it,  and  the  damage  suffered  by  the 
plaintiff;  the  heads  of  which  the  judges  took  in  writing  (2). 

If  the  person  accused  did  not  make  his  appearance,  sentence  was  giv¬ 
en  against  him,  without  any  farther  trouble  ;  and  this  they  called  ‘Eg  eg jJ- 
/A7jj  xaTatSigao'^vat  and  o^Xio'xavstv.  But  if,  in  the  space  often  days, 

he  came  and  presented  himself,  proving  that  he  had  been  detained  by 
sickness,  or  any  other  extraordinary  and  unavoidable  necessity,  the  for¬ 
mer  sentence  was  disannulled  ;  and  therefore  this  proceeding  they  called 
Aixd  fiv  wff'a.  Then  the  trial  was  to  be  brought  on  afresh,  within  the 
space  of  two  months,  by  the  defendant,  and  this  they  called  AvTiX^ig, 
and  the  doing  it  Sixrjv ;  but,  if  he  neglected  to  have  the  cause 

decided  in  that  time,  the  former  sentence  was  to  stand  good,  and  be  put 
in  execution  upon  him  (3).  And  hence  appears  the  reason  for  which  they 
were  always  obliged  to  insert  the  name  of  the  person  who  was  witness 
to  the  citation  of  the  criminal.  But  if  any  man  falsely  pretended  that 
his  adversary  was  legally  cited,  and  could  not  produce  any  xXyroges,  who 
were  present  at  the  citation,  he  was  prosecuted  by  an  action  termed  ygct- 
<pl  i}/EvfoxXr\rtloii  (4). 

Before  the  trial  began,  both  parties  were  obliged  to  deposit  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  which  they  called  n^vravsia,  into  the  hands  of  the  magis¬ 
trate  that  entered  their  cause  into  the  court,  who,  upon  failure  of  the  pay¬ 
ment, immediately  expunged  the  cause  out  of  the  roll.  If  the  cause  in  debate 
was  concerning  the  value  of  an  hundred  drachms,  or  upwards,  to  a  thou¬ 
sand,  they  deposited  three  drachms  ;  if  its  value  was  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand,  and  not  above  ten  thousand,  they  deposited  thirty,  which,  after  the 
decision  of  the  cause,  were  divided  among  the  judges  ;  and  the  person 
that  was  cast,  was  obliged,  beside  the  payment  of  other  charges,  to  re¬ 
store  the  money  to  his  adversary  (5). 

Ila^axaTaf  oXjj  was  a  sum  of  money  deposited  by  those  that  sued  the 
commonwealth  for  confiscated  goods,  or  any  others  that  were  claimed  by 
the  public  exchequer,  or  by  private  persons  for  the  inheritances  of  heir¬ 
esses  ;  the  former  deposited  the  fifth,  the  latter  the  tenth  part  of  the  es¬ 
tates  contended  for  (6). 

Uaga.sa<fi(,  was  a  drachm  deposited  in  law-suits  about  small  and  private 
matters,  which  were  decided  by  the  Aia<T?jrai  (7). 

EiraSeXla.,  was  a  fine  laid  upon  those  that  could  not  prove  the  indictment 

(1)  Aristophan.  ejusq.  Schol.  Vesp.  (4)  Idem.  (5)  Pollux,  Harpocration. 

(2;  Demosth.  (6)  Idem.  W  Idem. 

(3)  Ulpisn.  in  Demosth.  Pollux,  Jib.  vjii,  cap.  6. 
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they  had  brought  against  their  adversaries  ;  so  called,  because  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  the  sixth  part  of  the  value  of  the  thing  they  contended  for, 
from  e§o\o$,  because  out  of  every  drachm  they  deposited  one  obolus, 
which  is  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachm  (1).  Some  of  these  sums  were  de¬ 
posited  in  all  law-suits,  a  very  few  excepted,  before  the  trial  could  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Then  the  witnesses  were  produced,  and  if  any  of  them  refused  to  make 
his  appearance,  he  was  summoned  by  a  serjeant,  whom  they  called  iOrr 
tj?£,  and  if  he  seemed  unwilling  to  be  an  evidence,  had  three  things  pro¬ 
posed  to  him,  viz.  to  swear  the  fact ;  to  abjure  it,  or  deny  that  he  was 
privy  to  if;  or,  lastly,  to  pay  a  mulct  of  a  thousand  drachms.  He  that 
was  lined  for  refusing  the  oath,  or  that  took  it  out  of  fear,  was  said  IxxXn- 
Tsueidai  •  he  that  was  only  summoned,  and  took  it  voluntarily,  xktrevsi- 
6a.i  (2).  The  oath  was  taken  to  the  altar,  with  all  the  solemnity  imagin¬ 
able,  to  which  end  they  erected  altars  in  all  the  courts  of  judicature. 

The  persons  that  gave  evidence  were  to  be  men  of  credit,  free-born, 
and  disinterested  ;  for  no  man’s  oath  was  taken  in  his  own  cause  ;  and 
such  as  by  their  ill  behaviour  had  forfeited  their  privileges,  and  were 
aTifLoi,  infamous ,  were  not  thought  to  deserve  belief :  the  slaves  were 
not  permitted  to  have  any  concern  in  public  business,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  evidences,  except  they  were  examined  upon  the  rack,  nor  plead 
in  any  court  of  justice  (3).  Nevertheless,  the  testimony  of  the  yer omt 
and  isrsXsuds^i,  sojourners  and  freed  men ,  seems  to  have  been  received  in 
all  cases,  except  the  S'tct^xgTvgia,  in  the  actions  called  J’iV.ki,  as 

the  grammarians  inform  us  from  Hyperides. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  evidences  ;  the  first  of  which  thev  called 
Ma^rugia,  when  the  person  that  swore  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact. 
The  other,  Exp-a^Tu^'a,  when  the  juror  received  what  he  testified  from 
another  person  that  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  it,  but  was  at  this  time 
either  dead,  or  in  a  foreign  country,  or  detained  by  sickness,  or  hindered 
by  some  other  unavoidable  accident  from  making  his  appearance  ;  for, 
except  in  such  cases,  the  allegations  of  absent  persons  were  never  taken 
for  lawful  evidence  (4).  The  witnesses  were  required  by  the  law’s  to 
deliver  their  testimony  in  writing  ;  whereby  it  became  impossible  to  re¬ 
cede  from  what  they  had  once  sworn,  and  such  as  had  borne  false  witness 
were  convicted  with  less  difficulty.  But  the  tablets  of  those  witnesses, 
who,  upon  a  citation  before  given,  came  from  home  with  an  intention  to 
give  their  testimonies,  were  different  from  the  tablets  of  such  as  casually 
came  into  the  court ;  the  latter  being  only  composed  of  wax,  and  order¬ 
ed  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  the  witness  opportunity  to  make  such  alte¬ 
rations  in  the  matter  of  his  evidence,  as  afterwards,  upon  better  conside¬ 
ration,  appeared  to  be  necessary  (5). 

When  the  witnesses  were  sworn,  the  plaintiff  being  placed  upon  the 
left  hand  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  defendant  upon  the  right  (6),  both  off 
them  spoke  set  orations  iQ  their  own  behalf.  These  were,  for  the  most 
part,  composed  by  some  of  the  orators,  which  custom  was  first  introduc¬ 
ed  by  Antiphon  a  Rhamnusian  (7).  Sometimes,  if  they  desired  it,  the 
judges  granted  them  Svtvycp oi,  or  advocates,  to  plead  for  them,  the  doing 

(1)  Idem. 

(2)  Pollux,  Harpocration. 

(3)  'V  ide  Petitum  de  I.eg.  Atticis. 

(4)  Harpocrat.  Pollux. 


14 


(o)  Pollux,  Harpocration. 

1(3)  Aristotel.  Problem. 

(7)  Idem  Rhetor,  lib.  i.  cap.  33. 
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which  they  called  ’**1  pnftlui  tfi/rijyepsTv,  to  plead  for  a  fee  (1).  And  lest  by 
the  length  of  their  orations  they  should  weary  the  judges’  patience,  and 
hinder  them  from  proceeding  to  other  business,  they  were  limited  to  a 
certain  time,  called  diaiJ.susr^/iuE*ri  ffisea  (2),  which  was  measured  by  a 
KXsi/zu S'gx,  or  hour-glass,  differing  from  ours  in  this,  that  instead  of  sand, 
they  made  use  of  water  ;  and  to  prevent  all  fraud  and  deceit,  there  was 
an  officer  appointed  to  distribute  the  water  equally  to  both  sides,  whom, 
from  his  business,  they  called  e epifag  or  E <p‘  fSasr.  When  the  glass  was 
run  out,  they  were  permitted  to  speak  no  farther,  and  therefore  we  find 
them  very  careful  not  to  lose  or  mispend  one  drop  of  their  water  :  and 
whilst  the  laws  quoted  bj'  them  were  reciting,  or  if  any  other  business 
happened  to  intervene,  they  gave  order  that  the  glass  should  be  stop¬ 
ped  (3).  Yet  if  any  person  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  before  the  time 
allotted  him  was  expired,  he  was  permitted  to  resign  the  remaining  part 
of  his  water  to  any  other  that  had  occasion  ;  and  this  is  meant  by  the  ora¬ 
tor,  when  he  saith,  red  vSari  rd  tped  AaXeiVw,  let  him  speak  till  what  remains 
of  my  water  he  run  out. 

When  both  parties  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  the  public  crier,  by 
the  command  of  the  magistrate  that  presided  in  the  court,  ordered  the 
judges  to  bring  in  their  verdict ;  and  in  such  cases,  as  the  laws  had  made 
provision,  and  appointed  penalties  for,  (which  were  called  Ayuves  iripti- 
roi,)  a  single  verdict,  whereby  the  person  was  declared  guilty,  or  not 
guilty,  was  sufficient  ;  but  in  those  cases  that  the  laws  were  silent  in, 
(which  they  called  Ayu*s>  nurrol,)  a  second  sentence  w’as  required,  if  the 
accused  person  was  brought  in  guilty,  to  determine  what  punishment  was 
due  to  his  offence  (4).  And  here,  before  they  proceeded  to  give  sen¬ 
tence,  the  condemned  person  was  asked  w  hat  damage  he  thought  his  ad¬ 
versary  had  received  from  him,  and  what  recompense  he  ought  in  justice 
to  make  him?  And  the  plaintiff’s  account,  which,  together  with  the  in¬ 
dictment  he  had  delivered  in  before,  was  taken  into  consideration  ;  and 
then  the  circumstances  on  both  sides  being  duly  weighed,  the  decretory 
sentence  was  given.  Sometimes  the  judges  limited  the  punishment  in 
criminal,  as  well  as  civil  causes,  where  the  laws  were  silent.  This  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  ‘  w  ho,  to  apply  the  words  of  Cicero  (5), 
was  not  only  condemned  by  the  first  sentence  of  the  judges,  which  deter¬ 
mined  whether  the  criminal  should  be  condemned  or  acquitted,  but  byr 
that  also  which  the  laws  obliged  them  to  pronounce  afterwards.  For  at 
Athens,  when  the  crime  was  not  capital,  the  judges  were  empowered  to 
value  the  offence  :  and  it  wuis  inquired  of  the  criminal,  to  what  value  he 
thought  his  offence  amounted.  Which  question  being  proposed  to  So¬ 
crates,  he  replied,  that  he  had  merited  very  great  honours  and  rewards, 
and  to  have  a  daily  maintenance  in  the  Prytaneum  ;  which  the  Grecians 
accounted  one  of  the  highest  honours.  By  which  answer  the  judges  were 
incensed  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  condemned  that  most  innocent  man 
to  death.’ 

The  most  ancient  way  of  giving  sentence  was  by  black  and  white  sea 
shells,  called  Xtnftcu  ;  or  pebbles,  called  i'ijtpoi.  Ovid  has  taken  notice 
of  this  custom  ; 

J\los  erat  antiquis,  niveis  atrisque  1  .apillis. 

His  damnare  reos,  illis  ahsolvere  culpa  (0). 

(1)  Clemen9  Alexandria  (4)  Harpocration. 

(2)  Harpocration.  (o)  De  Oratore,  iib.i. 

(3)  Demostben.  (6)  Metam.  lib.  xv 
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Black  and  white  stones  were  us’d  in  ages  past, 

These  to  acquit  the  pris’ner,  those  to  cast.  h.  h. 

After  them,  motboho i,  which  were  pellets  of  bras?,  came  into  use  ;  which, 
when  laid  aside,  xuapoi,  or  beans,  succeeded:  they  were  of  two  sorts, 
white  and  black  ;  the  white  were  whole,  and  were  made  use  of  to  ab¬ 
solve  ;  the  black  were  bored  through,  and  were  the  instruments  of  con¬ 
demnation  (l). 

Hence  it  is,  that  in  Aristophanes  (2),  judges  that  lived  upon  the  gifts 
they  received  for  doing  justice,  are  called  Kvap-o^wyss,  eaters  of  beans, 
and  Aevxsi  i£»j4>os,  is  a  proverb  not  much  different  from  iigati*,  or 
Amalthece  copra,  being  usually  applied  to  things  that  bring  in  large  gains, 
and  are  a  maintenance  to  their  masters  (3). 

These  beans  the  judges  took  from  the  altar  ;  and  two  urns,  which  they 
called  KyJot,  or  KaobVxoi,  being  placed,  they  cast  in  their  beans  through  a 
little  tunnel  called  Ksjp.o{,  holding  them  only  with  three  fingers,  viz.  the 
fore  finger,  middle,  and  thumb,  that  it  might  be  impossible  for  them  to 
cast  in  above  one  at  a  time.  The  rest  of  their  customary  rites  are  some¬ 
what  the  same  with  those  1  have  already  described  in  the  judgments  of 
the  court  of  areopagus,  except  that  in  private  causes  there  were  four  urns 
placed  in  the  court,  as  Sigonius  has  observed  out  of  Demosthenes  (4). 

But  this,  perhaps,  was  occasioned  by  the  number  of  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  trial  ;  for  if  there  were  more  than  two  competitors  that 
laid  claim  to  an  estate,  each  of  them  had  a  distinct  urn,  into  which  those 
that  passed  sentence  on  his  side  were  to  cast  their  beans,  and  he  that  had 
the  greatest  number  obtained  the  victory,  which  Sigonius  seems  not  to 
have  observed. 

When  all  had  given  over  voting,  lest  any  man  out  of  favour  should  sus¬ 
pend  his  suffrage  ,|the  crier  made  proclamationjn  this  manner  :  E«  <n 
<piro;,  «'v  ira.tr  &  a-  If  there  be  any  that  has  not  given  his  voice,  let  him  now 
arise  and  give  it. 

Then  the  urns  were  opened,  and  the  suffrages  numbered  in  presence 
of  the  magistrate,  who  stood  with  a  rod  in  his  hand,  which  he  laid  over 
the  beans  as  they  were  numbered,  lest  any  person  should  through  trea¬ 
chery  or  mistake  omit  any  of  them,  or  count  the  same  twice.  If  the 
number  of  the  black  beans  were  greatest,  he  pronounced  the  person 
guilty,  and  as  a  mark  to  denote  his  condemnation,  drew  a  long  line, 
whence  iiirxtf i  rtf w.v  jjux x|**,  in  the  comedian,  signifies  to  condemn  all ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  drew  a  short  line,  in  token  of  absolution,  if  the  white 
beans,  exceeded,  or  only  equalled  the  number  of  the  black  ;  (5)  for 
such  was  the  clemency  of  the  Athenian  laws,  that  when  the  case  seem¬ 
ed  equally  disputable  on  both  sides,  the  severe  and  rigorous  commands  of 
justice  gave  place  to  the  milder  laws  of  mercy  and  compassion  ;  and  this 
rule  seems  to  have  been  constantly  observed  in  all  the  courts  of  Athens. 
Euripides,  to  omit  a  great  many  others,  has  mentioned  this  custom  in 
several  places  ; 

I TdU  o-'  u a  9~<tntv  <f/«» 

'fUfei  nSeirar  Ao^ictc  ydg  a’nlav 
Eicayrcv  cictt,  fxn TSgof  yivov. 

(1)  l’ollux,  Hesychius,  Harpocration,  Aris-  (3)  Hesycbius,  Eusthathius,  Iliad,  y,  p.  884. 

topn.  Schol.  Ran.  et  Vesp.  &c.  edit.  Basil.  (4)  Orat.  in  Macart. 

(2)  Equit.  (')  Aristoph.  ejusq.  Schol.  Ran,  et  Vesp. 
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K*i  T3I5-:  \onroli  lie  vifAc;  TsflflVira/, 

N/jciav  iVn/t  poin  tov  <pevyotr’  du  (1). 

There  thou  must  make  appeal ;  this  bloody  deed 
Be  there  decided  :  from  the  doom  of  blood 
Absolv’d,  the  equal  number  of  (he  shells 
Shall  save  thee  that  thou  die  not ;  for  the  blame 
Apollo  on  himself  will  charge,  whose  voice 
Ordain’d  thy  mother’s  death  :  in  future  times 
This  law  for  ever  shall  be  ratified 

That  votes  in  equal  number  shall  absolve.  potter 

And  attain  to  the  same  purpose  in  another  tragedy  ; 

rivruiic  S’mui*;  £r«t’  egera <rd  ire, 

Kxi  fff'tv  y'  A p-dois  'ey  7rdyoif  iVstc 

K/Uva?',  Ogsf-a,  z,  yj/uir/j.’  eU  thutL  ye 
Nncav,  »<r;jgsij  ortc  dy  ^nfes  \ao«  (2). 

Since  you  with  equal  suffrages  I  freed, 

When  justice  ample  vengeance  had  decreed, 

And  once  before,  when  we  debating  sate 
At  Areopagus  on  your  dubious  fate, 

And  there  tlie  dooming  sentence  must  have  pass’d, 

Had  1  not  you  with  equal  loss  ideas’ d: 

On  this  account  shall  after  ages  save 

Such  criminals,  as  equal  voices  have.  H.  it. 

The  plaintiff  was  called  Ai  Jxav  ;  the  whole  suit  A‘a&s  ;  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  $s«y«v.  The  indictment  before  conviction  was  named  Aiwa  ; 
after  conviction,  ’TXey^og  ;  and  after  condemnation,  AM xvipa..  All  the 
time  the  cause  was  in  suspence  and  undetermined,  it  was  exposed  to  pub¬ 
lic  \  iew,  being  engraved  in  a  tablet,  together  with  the  name  of  the  per¬ 
son  accused,  and  hung  up  at  the  statue  of  the  heroes,  surnamed  Evayv- 
t4«i,  than  which  there  was  not  a  more  public  place  in  the  whole  city  ;  this 
they  called  ExxeTdSai  (3),  and  it  seems  to  have  been  done  with  a  design 
that  all  persons  who  could  give  any  information  to  the  court,  having  suf¬ 
ficient  notice  of  the  trial,  should  come  and  presentlhemselves. 

if  the  convicted  person  was  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  he  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the 'ev<?£xc4,  to  receive  the  punishment  due  to  his  of¬ 
fence  :  but  if  a  pecuniary  mulct  was  laid  upon  him,  the  Teepdai  t£  ©e £ 
took  care  to  see  it  paid  ;  but  in  case  his  estate  was  not  able  to  make  pay¬ 
ment,  they  confined  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment  (4). 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  plaintiff  had  accused  his  adversary  unjustly, 
and  produced  false  evidence  against  him,  he  was  in  some  places  obliged  to 
undergo  the  punishment  due  by  law  to  the  crime,  of  which  he  had  falsely 
accused  an  innocent  person  ;  but  at  Athens  had  only  a  fine  laid  upon  him. 
And  both  the  villain  that  had  forsworn  himself,  and  he  that  suborned  liitn, 
were  severely  prosecuted  ;  the  former  by  an  action  of  ^evcoiJ.aervffa.,  the 
latter  of  KaWe^w*.  Of  these,  and  the  punishment  due  to  such  offend¬ 
ers,  1  shall  speak  farther  in  another  place. 

When  the  trials  were  over,  the  judges  went  to  Lycus’s  temple,  where 
they  returned  their  'P«?()oi,  staff's  or  sceptres,  which  were  ensigns  of  their 
office,  and  received  from  certain  officers  called  K»A*xffT*i,  a  piece  of 
money  for  their  service,  which  at  the  first  was  only  on e  ubolus ;  after- 

(4)  Demoslhen.  Androtian.  Cornel.  Nep.  Mfl- 
(iade. 


(1)  Etectra,  v.  12G5. 

(2)  lphigenia  Taurica,  v.  1409. 

(3)  Ueniosthcn.  rinsq.  Scbol  in  Median. 
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wards  it  was  increased  to  two,  then  to  three,  and  at  length  to  a  drachm, 
which  was  six  oboli,  as  we  have  before  observed  from  the  scholiast  upon 
Aristophanes  (1).  And  though  these  rewards  may  seem  trifling  and  in¬ 
considerable  expences,  yet  the  troublesome  temper  of  the,.  Athenians,  and 
their  nice  exaction  of  every  little  duty,  or  privilege,  occasioned  so  great 
a  number  of  law-suits,  that  the  frequent  payment  of  these  small  sums  by 
degrees  so  exhausted  the  exchequer,  that  they  became  a  burden  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  are  particularly  reflected  upon  by  Aristophanes  (2), 
who  takes  occasion  everywhere  to  ridicule  this  litigious  humour,  which 
was  then  grown  to  such  a  height,  that  every  corner  of  the  streets  was 
pestered  with  swarms  of  turbulent  rascals,  that  made  it  their  business  to 
pick  up  stories,  and  catch  at  every  occasion  to  accuse  persons  of  credit 
and  reputation  :  these  they  called  2vxo<pa.vrou,  which  word  sometimes  sig¬ 
nifies  false  witnesses,  but  is  more  properly  taken  for  what  we  call  common 
barretors,  being  derived  <*Vo  aCxx  (pxiveiv,  from  indicting  persons  that 
exported  figs :  for  amongst  the  primitive  Athenians,  when  the  use  of  that 
fruit  was  first  found  out,  or  in  the  time  of  a  dearth,  when  all  sorts  of  pro¬ 
vision  were  exceeding  scarce,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  figs  should  be  ex¬ 
ported  out  of  Attica  ;  and  this  law  not  being  actually  repealed,  when  a 
plentiful  harvest  had  rendered  it  useless,  by  taking  away  its  reason,  gave 
occasion  to  ill-natured  and  malicious  men,  to  accuse  all  persons  they 
caught  transgressing  the  letter  of  it  ;  and  from  them  all  busy  informers 
have  ever  since  been  branded  with  the  name  of  sycophants  (3).  Others 
will  have  the  stealing  of  figs  to  have  been  prohibited  by  a  particular  law, 
and  that  thence  informations  grew  so  numerous,  that  all  vexatious  inform¬ 
ers  were  afterwards  termed  sycophants. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

OF  TI1E  T StfixguXOVTCt  AND  AfaiTJJTai'. 

O'l  Tgrtfos^xovra,  were  forty  men  that  went  their  circuits  round  the  se¬ 
veral  boroughs,  and  had  cognizance  of  all  controversies  about  money, 
when  the  sum  exceeded  not  ten  drachms  ;  also,  as  Demosthenes  re¬ 
ports  (4),  had  actions  of  assault  and  battery  brought  to  their  hearing. 
Pollux  tells  us,  that  at  their  first  institution,  they  were  no  more  than  thir¬ 
ty  in  number  ;  but  Hesychius  reports,  the  magistrates  or  judges  called 
oi  r^axoiTcc,  were  those  that  amerced  the  people  for  absenting  themselves 
from  the  public  assemblies. 

Atawtjvou,  or  arbitrators,  were  of  two  sorts. 

1.  KAufw  toi,  were  forty-four  men  in  each  tribe,  above  the  age  of  sixty, 
as  Pollux,  or  fifty,  as  Suidas  reports,  drawn  by  lots,  to  determine  contro¬ 
versies  in  their  own  tribe  about  money,  when  the  sum  was  above  ten 
drachms.  Their  sentence  was  not  final  ;  so  that  if  either  of  the  contest¬ 
ing  parties  thought  himself  injured  by  it,  he  might  appeal  to  the  superior 
courts  of  justice  (5).  At  their  first  institution,  all  causes  whatsoever 

(1)  Ran.  Vesp.  item  Suidas,  Pollux.  Hesy-  (3)  Suidas,  Aristoph.  Scliol.  Pluto,  Equit. 

chius.  &c. 

(2)  Ran.  pag.  280.  edit.  jEmil.  Porti,  et  (4)  Orat.  in  Pantasnet. 

Scholiast,  ibid.  (5)  Demosthen.  Orat.  in  Aphobum. 
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that  exceeded  ten  drachms  were  heard  by  them,  before  they  could  be 
received  into  the  other  courts  (1).  They  passed  sentence  without  oblig¬ 
ing  themselves  by  any  oath,  but  in  other  things  acted  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  rest  of  the  judges  ;  they  received  a  drachm  of  the  plaintiff,  which 
was  called  TLxgciscufis  or  Pidzxns,  and  another  of  the  defendant  when  they 
administered  the  oath  to  him,  which  was  termed  uvruftotflx.  And  in  case 
the  parties  did  not  appear  at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  they  staid  ex¬ 
pecting  till  the  evening,  and  then  determined  the  cause  in  favour  of  the 
party  there  present.  Their  office  continued  a  whole  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  gave  up  their  accounts  ;  and  if  they  were  proved  to  have 
refused  to  give  judgment,  or  to  have  been  corrupted  (2),  they  were  pu¬ 
nished  with  infamy.  Under  them  were  certain  officers  called 

E ’rfayuysig,  whose  business  it  was  si idyeiv  <ra?  to  receive  the  com¬ 

plaints  that  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  AiarnjTai',  and  enter  them  into 
their  court  (3). 

2.  AiaXAxxTjjoioi,  or  x*i’  AiaiTijrai,  or  compromissarii,  were 

such  as  two  parlies  chose  to  determine  any  controversy  betwixt  them  ; 
and  these  the  law  permitted  any  person  to  request,  but  obliged  him  to 
stand  to  whatever  they  determined,  without  any  farther  appeal  ;  and 
therefore,  as  a  greater  obligation  to  justice,  they  took  an  oath  that  they 
would  give  sentence  without  partiality  (4). 

The  determination  of  the  AiaiTnrou.  was  called  AiaiVa,  and  (Vit^oaV  and 
to  refer  any  thing  to  them,  6'kxitxi  Imrgtf  ai  (5). 


CIIAP.  XXIII 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  JUDGMENTS,  ACTIONS,  &C. 

The  Athenian  judgments  were  of  two  sorts,  (JVusnxai  and  iJWixai, 
public  and  private  :  the  former  were  about  such  crimes  as  tended  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  state,  and  these  actions  were  called  K«T'»jfag(*i  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  comprehended  all  controversies  that  happened  between  private  per¬ 
sons,  and  were  called  Aixai  (6).  Nor  did  they  only  differ  as  to  their  mat¬ 
ter,  but  in  their  process  and  management,  and  particularly  in  this,  that 
in  private  actions  no  man  could  prosecute  the  offender,  beside  the  party 
injured,  or  some  of  his  near  relations  ;  whereas,  in  public,  the  laws  en¬ 
couraged  all  the  citizens  to  revenge  the  public  wrong,  by  bringing  the 
criminal  to  condign  punishment  (7). 

The  public  judgments  were  these  : 

1.  rfa0»',  was  an  action  laid  upon  such  as  had  been  guilty  of  any  of  the 
following  crimes  :  (8) 
murder. 

«e  ttjov cs«s,  a  wound  given  out  of  malice. 

n^oxaid,  firing  the  city. 

‘PdeuAXot,  poison. 

(1)  Pollux,  Ulpian.  (6)  Isocrates. 

(2)  Demosthen.  et  Ulpian.  Median.  Petit.  (7)  Plutarchus,  Solone. 

Misc.  lib.  viii.  (3)  Pollux.  (8)  Pollux,  lib.  vili.  cap.  6.  Sigonius  de  Hep- 

(4)  Demosthen.  (j)  Pollux.  A  then. 
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B«\sud';s,  a  conspiracy  against  any  person’s  life  ;  or  the  crime  of  the 
city-treasurers,  that  entered  into  the  public  debt-book  persons  not  in¬ 
debted  to  the  city  (1)  :  wherein  it  differs  from  ,  whereby  the 

treasurers  charged  men  with  debts  which  were  already  discharged  (2). 

'lsgedv'kioc,  sacrilege. 

AdeSeitt,  impiety. 

n^eiJWi'a,  treason. 

'Erxigqtfi;,  fornication. 

whoredom  ;  this  was  punished  with  a  mulct  (3). 

Aydy.iov,  celibacy. 

Aggareia,  refusing  to  serve  in  the  wars.  They  who  were  convicted 
of  this  crime  were  punished  with  (esrifua)  infamy. 

As/Trojrfariov,  desertion  of  the  army.  This  drew  only  a  fine  on  the 
criminal  (4). 

Aswrorodpov,  desertion  of  a  man’s  station,  as  when  any  person  refused  to 
serve  on  foot,  and  listed  himself  among  the  horsemen,  which  by  Solon’s 
laws  was  esteemed  as  great  a  crime  as  a  total  desertion  of  the  army. 

AeiXfa,  cowardice.  The  convicted  were  punished  with  infamy. 

Aenr o*aii<nav,  desertion  of  the  fleet.  The  punishment  was  only  a  fine. 

Ava*jfi.a^ioiv,  refusing  to  serve  in  the  fleet.  The  punishment  was  [xn- 
\>.i a.)  infamy. 

To  td'h  thnriSa,,  losing  a  man’s  shield.  This  was  likewise  punished 
with  infamy. 

'i’lvJ'iyfpa.Qt},  \i,iv£oypu.<pij  or  -^wav's  'ty[pa<p> j,  was  the  crime  of  those  that 
falsely  charged  others,  and  sued  them  for  public  debts,  which  Harpocra- 
tion  calls  Tpevdoxtoreix'  but  this  seems  rather  to  have  been  an  action  for 
false  arrests,  according  to  Pollux.  The  punishment  was  only  a  mulct. 

2vyo(pc/.vTix,  barretry,  or  frivolous  accusation.  This  was  punished  also 
with  a  mulct.  It  differed  from  v^oy.agTvgix,  or  false  witness,  the  third 
act  whereof  was  punished  with  infamy. 

Augx  or  S'&igoSex icc,  taking  bribes  to  manage  any  public  affair,  or  pervert 
justice  ;  it  was  not  thought  enough  to  punish  the  receiver,  but  the  per¬ 
son  also  that  offered  bribes  was  prosecuted,  and  the  action  against  him 
called  Aey.oKfy.os.  The  same  action  in  causes  about  freedom  of  the  city, 
was  by  a  peculiar  name  termed  Aa>go%i\ilot..  All  who  had  been  guilty  of 
receiving  bribes  were  fined  in  ten  times  the  value  of  what  they  had  gain¬ 
ed,  and  punished  with  the  highest  degree  of  (an/x'iu)  infamy.  But  if  the 
accuser  could  not  prevail  with  the  fifth  part  of  the  judges  to  credit  his  in¬ 
formation,  he  was  fined  a  thousand  drachma:  and  underwent  the  lowest 
degree  of  (xn/j.ia')  infamy. 

beating  a  freeman,  or  binding  him  as  they  used  to  do  slaves. 

Aygoup/ov,  erasing  a  name  out  of  the  public  debt-book  before  the  debt 
was  discharged. 

’'Aygoctpov  ustxWov,  digging  a  mine  without  acquainting  the  public  offi¬ 
cers  ;  for  before  any  person  could  dig  a  mine,  he  was  obliged  to  inform 
certain  officers,  appointed  by  the  people,  of  bis  design,  to  the  end  that 
the  twenty- fourth  part  of  the  metal  might  be  reserved  for  the  public  use. 

AXayiov,  was  against  magistrates  that  had  neglected  to  give  up  their  ac¬ 
counts. 

A)  Ilarpocrat, 

< Suit  Us,  v.  -4/St iyy$alpo. 


(3)  Tliucyd.  Scholiastos,  lib.  vi. 

(4)  Thucydidis  Scholiastes,  loco  citato. 
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na£avo;j«ji>  yfaipj;,  against  such  as,  in  proposing  a  new  law,  acted  con¬ 
trary  to  the  old  and  established  laws. 

E was  against  magistrates,  ambassadors,  or  other  officers  that  had 
misemployed  the  public  money,  or  committed  any  other  offence  in  the 
discharge  of  their  several  trusts.  That  against  ambassadors  was  some¬ 
times,  by  a  peculiar  name,  called  Ilccgetnrgsf ffeiae. 

Aox/p.ao'i'a,  was  a  probation  of  the  magistrates,  and  persons  employed  in 
public  business. 

ngoGoAtl,  was  an  action  against  persons  disaffected  to  the  government, 
and  such  as  imposed  upon  the  people  ;  against  sycophants,  and  such  as  at 
the  celebration  of  any  festival  had  caused  an  uproar,  or  committed  any 
thing  indecent  and  unsuitable  to  the  solemnity. 

Airoygapy,  was  when  any  person,  being  sued  for  debts  said  to  be  due  to 
the  public,  pleaded  that  they  were  falsely  charged  upon  him,  withal  pro¬ 
ducing  all  the  money  he  was  possessed  of,  and  declaring  by  what  means  it 
came  into  his  hands.  Suidas  adds,  that  &*oygct<pii  is  sometimes  taken  for 
an  action  against  such  as  neither  paid  the  fines  laid  upon  them,  before  the 
ninth  prytanea  following  their  sentence,  nor  were  able  to  give  sufficient 
security  to  the  city. 

was  sometimes  the  same  with  Avoygatpy,  as  we  learn  from 
Suidas  ;  but  was  also  usually  taken  for  the  account  of  estates  given  at  the 
exchange  of  them  for  the  avoiding  of  public  employment.  For,  when 
any  man  would  excuse  himself  from  any  troublesome  and  chargeable  trust, 
by  casting  it  upon  another  richer  thaD  himself,  the  person  produced  by  him 
had  power  to  challenge  him  to  make  an  exchange  of  estates,  and  thereby 
compel  him  to  undergo  the  office  he  had  before  refused. 

2.  <J>a(Ti£,  was  commonly  taken  for  the  discovery  of  any  hidden  and  con¬ 
cealed  injury,  but  more  peculiarly  signified  an  action  laid  against  such  as 
exported  corn  out  of  Attica,  embezzled  the  public  revenues,  and  convert¬ 
ed  them  to  their  own  private  use,  or  appropriated  to  themselves  any  of 
the  lands  or  other  things  that  of  right  belonged  to  the  commonwealth. 
It  is  sometimes  taken  for  an  action  against  those  that  were  guardians 
to  orphans,  and  either  wholly  neglected  to  provide  tenants  for  their 
houses  and  lands,  or  let  them  at  too  easy  a  rate. 

3.  ’'EtSeigis,  was  against  such  as  committed  any  action,  or  affected  any 
place  of  which  they  were  incapable  by  law  ;  as  when  a  person  disfran¬ 
chised,  or  indebted  to  the  public,  sued  for  offices  in  the  state,  or  took 
upon  him  to  determine  controversies  in  a  judicial  way  :  also  against  those 
that  confessed  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge,  without  standing  the  trial. 

4.  Airafayy,  was  the  carrying  of  a  criminal  taken  in  the  fact  to  the  ma¬ 
gistrate.  If  the  accuser  was  not  able  to  bring  him  to  the  magistrate,  it 
was  usual  to  take  the  magistrate  along  with  him  to  the  house  where  the 
criminal  lay  concealed,  or  defended  himself ;  and  this  they  called  E <pyyfuS- 
6a i,  and  the  action  EQyyyO'ig. 

5.  AvSgoAyif'ioV}  or  AvSgoXy^ia,  was  an  action  against  such  as  protected 
persons  guilty  of  murder,  by  which  the  relations  of  the  deceased  were 
empowered  to  seize  three  men  in  the  city  or  house,  whither  the  male¬ 
factor  had  fled,  till  he  were  either  surrendered,  or  satisfaction  made  some 
other  way  for  the  murder. 

6.  E i<rayfs>,/a,  was  of  three  sorts  ;  the  first  was  about  great  and  public 
offences,  whereby  the  state  was  brought  into  danger.  Such  actions  were 
not  referred  to  any  court  of  justice,  but  immediately  brought  before  the 
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senate  of  five  hundred,  or  the  popular  assembly,  before  whom  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  thesmothetas  at  the  first  convention  in  the  Pry  tanea,  where 
the  delinquent  was  severely  punished,  but  the  plaintiff  underwent  no  dan¬ 
ger,  although  he  could  not  prove  his  indictment,  except  he  failed  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages,  and  then  he  was  fined  a  thousand 
drachms.  The  second  sort  of  EitteyfeX/a,  was  an  action  of  Kax«cfi«,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  in  another  place  ;  it  was  brought  before  the  archon, 
to  whom  the  plaintiff  gave  in  his  accusation,  but  was  not  liable  to  have  any 
fine  laid  upon  him,  though  sentence  was  given  against  him.  The  third 
was  an  action  against  the  Ammrxi,  preferred  by  persons  that  thought 
themselves  unjustly  dealt  with  by  them,  who  ran  the  hazard  of  being  dis¬ 
franchised,  and  forfeiting  their  freedom,  if  they  were  not  able  to  make 
good  their  accusation.  Indeed,  in  all  the  forementioned  accusations,  the 
Eiday/iXi'eu  only  excepted,  this  penalty,  together  with  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
drachms,  was  inflicted  upon  the  plaintiff,  if  he  had  not  the  fifth  part  of  the 
suffrages. 


x  CHAP,  XXIV. 

OF  THE  PRIVATE  JUDGMENTS,  ACTIONS,  &C. 

AAIKIOY  Sixti,  an  action,  xocra.  ruvon-a o'i'v  x'fi xxvrui,  against  such  as  had 
done  any  sort  of  injury  (1).  A  fine  was  laid  on  the  delinquent,  which  was 
to  be  doubled,  if  not  paid  within  the  ninth  Prytanea  (2). 

Karriyofias  dixy,  was  an  action  of  slander,  by  which  the  criminal  was 
fined  five  hundred  drachms. 

Aixtag  J’l'xt),  was  an  action  of  battery,  in  which  case  there  was  no  set 
penalty  inflicted  by  the  laws,  but  the  judges  took  an  account  of  the  dama¬ 
ges  suffered  by  the  plaintiff,  and  compelled  the  delinquent  to  make  suffi¬ 
cient  retribution. 

Biai'aiv,  or  Bias  Si'xtj,  was  an  action  against  such  as  had  ravished  women, 
or  had  used  violence  towards  any  man’s  person. 

BXa§»)s  &xrj,  was  an  action  of  trespass,  being  against  those  that  had  en¬ 
dangered  another  man’s  estate,  lands,  houses,  clothes,  &c. 

Kaxcitfeus  fixt,  ygctQi)  or  sitfxyfsXia,  was  an  action  entered  by  heiresses 
against  their  husbands,  by  parents  against  their  children,  and  orphans 
against  their  guardians,  when  they  were  ill  used  or  injured  by  them. 

Anrovoy.-rris  i'ixn,  was  an  action  of  divorce,  when  the  husband  had  put 
away  his  wife.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  woman  fled  from  her  husband, 
the  action  was  called  Aa-aXeii^awg  S'ixtj. 

Kxoar^g  dlxr),  was  agaiust  thieves.  Demosthenes  (3)  reports,  that  if  any 
man  had  stolen  above  fifty  drachms  in  the  day-time,  he  was  to  be  indicted 
at  the  tribunal  of  the  eleven.  But  if  any  theft  was  committed  in  the  night, 
it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  criminal,  if  he  was  caught  in  the  fact,  or  to  pur¬ 
sue  him,  and  if  he  made  any  resistance,  to  wound  him,  and  so  haul  him  to 
the  eleven  ;  and  this  action  was  termed  iirayuyj.  He  was  not  permitted 
to  give  security  for  restitution,  but  suffered  death.  If  any  person  surrep- 

(1)  Etymologic!  Auctor  (2)  Harpocratiou  (3)  Timocratea 
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titiously  conveyed  any  thing  of  the  smallest  value  out  of  the  Lyceum, 
Academy,  Cynosarges,  or  any  of  the  gymnasia,  or  out  of  havens,  above 
the  value  of  ten  drachms,  he  was  adjudged  to  die.  If  any  man  was  con¬ 
victed  of  theft  from  a  private  person,  he  was  to  make  retribution  to  the 
person  he  had  injured,  by  paying  him  double  the  value  of  what  he  had  de¬ 
prived  him  of;  nor  was  this  punishment  alone  thought  sufficient  to  expi¬ 
ate  his  offence,  but  it  lay  in  the  judge’s  power  to  keep  him  in  bonds  five 
days,  and  as  many  nights,  and  expose  him  in  that  condition  to  the  view  of 
all  the  people.  And  we  are  farther  informed  by  Andocides  ( I ),  that 
(«<np,i'a)  infamy  was  the  punishment  of  this  crime. 

napaxaru6*)xr]s  S'ixn ,  was  against  such  as  refused  to  restore  any  thing 
committed  to  their  charge. 

Xpeos  was  a  suit  between  debtors  and  usurers. 

2vp£tXxi ia  Sixit,  was  an  action  against  those  that  would  not  stand  to  their 
contracts  or  bargains.  Not  much  different  from  this  was  Suvfiyxuv  Sixti, 
only  2u(*§oAaia  are  distinguished  from  Xvtbnxa. <  in  this,  that  these  chiefly 
imply  private  contracts  about  the  loan  of  money,  division  of  inheritances, 
and  references  to  the  Aiairurar  whereas,  the  other  are  extended,  as  well 
to  the  public  negotiations  between  public  bodies,  as  to  bargains  made  by 
private  persons.  Others  there  are  that  acknowledge  no  such  difference 
betwixt  them. 

Eig  farriruv  a'/fEo-iv  was  an  action  against  such  persons  as  would  not 
consent  to  make  a  division  of  goods  or  estates,  wherein  other  men  were 
sharers  with  them 

Aia^nwxtf/ag  Sixv,  was  an  action,  xgripdrvv  tj'  iregi  xrvpcccrav,  concerning 
money  or  possessions,  as  it  is  defined  by  Ulpian  (2),  and  seems  to  be  a  term 
of  equal  extent  with  or  xf/tfig,  which  are  general  names  for 

all  law-suits.  But  it  was  sometimes  taken  in  a  more  limited  sense,  for  the 
controversies  of  those,  who  being  appointed  to  undergo  some  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  duties  (AsiT8fyi<*i),  excused  themselves  by  informing  against  others 
more  wealthy,  as  has  been  elsewhere  shown. 

~Eiri8ixu<ftcts  Sixn,  when  daughters  inherited  the  estates  of  their  parents, 
they  were  obliged  by  law  to  marry  their  nearest  relation.  This  was  the 
occasion  of  this  suit,  which  was  commenced  by  persons  of  the  same  fa¬ 
mily,  each  of  which  pretended  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  the  heiress 
than  the  rest.  The  virgin,  about  whom  the  relations  contested,  was  call¬ 
ed  EttiJWs,  ETnxXigfos  was  a  daughter,  that  had  no  brothers  lawfully  be¬ 
gotten,  and  therefore  inherited  her  father’s  whole  estate.  Exi^oixag, 
was  one  that  had  brothers  and  shared  the  estate  with  them. 

A(iptr£>)Tri<fis,  was  a  suit  commenced  by  one  that  made  pretensions  to 
the  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  as  being  his  son  either  by  nature  or 
adoption.  This  term  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  larger  sense. 

nxguxttrxSoAij,  was  an  action  entered  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased, 
whereby  they  claimed  a  right  to  his  estate,  as  belonging  to  them  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  consanguinity,  or  bequeathed  by  will.  It  was  so  called 

’ruga.xccraSa.Xtetv,  because  the  plaintiff  deposited  the  tenth  part  of  the 
inheritance,  if  the  cause  was  private,  and  the  fifth,  if  it  was  a  public  es¬ 
tate  he  contended  for  ;  this  be  was  to  forfeit  if  he  could  not  make  bis 
plea  good. 

Airiygapj,  was  a  law-suit  about  kindred,  whereby  any  person  claimed 


(1)  De  Mysterite 


(2)  In  Timocratearo. 
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a  relation  to  such  or  such  a  family,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  same  nature  with  IIaPax.a.ra£oA>j. 

Ai«|xa£Ti/£ia,  was  a  protestation  that  the  deceased  person  has  left  an 
heir,  made  to  hinder  the  relations  from  entering  upon  the  estate. 

was  an  action  whereby  the  Aiaiiugrvgiot.  was  proved  to  be 
false  and  groundless. 

was  when  any  person  claimed  some  part  of  another  man’s 
goods,  which  were  contiscated  and  sold  by  auction. 

Situ  Six»,  when  a  husband  divorced  his  wife,  the  law  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
store  her  portion  ;  or,  in  case  he  refused  that,  to  pay  her  for  each  pound 
nine  oboli  every  month  ;  upon  failure  of  which  he  was  liable  to  have 
this  action  entered  against  him  in  the  Odeum  by  his  wife’s  E irfrgorfos, 
or  guardian,  whereby  he  was  forced  to  allow  her  a  separate  mainte¬ 
nance. 

MnfdtSitug  Sixx,  &c.  Six.*,  sometimes  called  <S>ung,  was  an  action  against 
guardians  that  were  negligent  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  their 
pupils,  and  either  let  out  their  houses  or  estates  at  too  small^a  price,  or  suf¬ 
fered  them  to  lie  void  of  tenants  When  any  house  was  vacant,  it  was 
customary  to  signify  so  much,  by  fixing  an  inscription  upon  the  door,  or 
other  part  of  it,  as  appears  from  these  words  of  Terence  : 

- Inscripsi  illico 

JEdes  mercede - —  (1). 

Over  the  door  I  wrote, 

This  house  is  to  be  let. 

E Si 'my),  was  an  action  against  guardians  that  had  defrauded  their 
pupils.  It  was  to  :>e  commenced  within  five  years  after  the  pupil  was 
come  to  age,  otherwise  it  was  of  no  force. 

Evoix'm  Six»,  when  any  man  laid  claim  to  a  house,  he  entered  an  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  person  that  inhabited  it,  whereby  he  demanded  the 
rent  of  the  house.  If  he  claimed  an  estate  of  land,  the  action  was 
called  x»| itf  Six or  K ocpr-it  Sixv,  because  the  fruits  of  the  ground  were 
demanded.  If  the  plaintiff  cast  his  adversary  in  either  of  the  former 
suits,  he  entered  a  second  action  against  him,  whereby  he  laid  claim  to 
the  house  or  land,  as  being  a  part  of  his  estate,  for  which  reason  it  was 
called  Ovtfiag  Sixt.  After  this,  if  the  person  in  possession  continued  ob¬ 
stinate,  and  would  not  deliver  up  the  estate  to  the  lawful  owner,  there 
was  a  third  action  commenced,  which  was  named  E^isXrjg  Sixv,  from  Igi'X- 
Xa,  to  eject ;  because  the  plaintiff  was  ejjiXXo/xsvos,  ejected,  or  hindered 
from  entering  upon  his  estate.  The  same  term  was  used  when  any  other 
thing  was  unjustly  detained  from  its  owner,  ire  pi  dvSpcr/roS  85  muros,  a' 
tfi  <ng  aura  uereTvar  concerning  a  slave,  ancl  every  other  thing  which  any 
person  calls  his  own;  as  we  are  informed  by  Suidas. 

Bsfaiaio'sws  Sixv,  was  an  action  whereby  the  buyer  compelled  the  seller 
to  confirm ,  or  stand  to  the  bargains  which  he  before  had  given  a  pledge  to 
ratify. 

Ei’s  ifetpcoijv  xarararfiv  Si> crj,  was  designed  as  an  enquiry  about  something 
that  was  concealed,  as  about  stolen  goods. 

E^cciplnai  dixy,  was  against  a  freeman  that  endeavoured  to  give  a  slave 
his  liberty  without  his  master’s  consent. 

Airporagix  Six.?),  was  an  action  against  sojourners  that  neglected  to  choose 
a  patron  ;  of  which  custom  1  have  spoken  in  another  place, 

(1)  Heaut.  act.  i.  seen.  1 
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Avoettaiii  Si™,,  was  an  action  commenced  by  a  master,  or  patron,  agamsi 
bis  clients  ;  such  as  were  the  freed  slaves,  when  they  refused  to  perform 
those  services  they  were  bound  to  pay  to  him. 

AQop^Hs  d'oo),  was  a  suit  about  money  put  into  the  banker’s  hands, 
which  the  ancient  Athenians  called  At^opny,  and  the  modern  Evdjjxn). 

’'A0ec-ig,  was  when  a  person  deeply  indebted  desired  the  people  to  re¬ 
mit  part  of  his  debt,  upon  pretence  that  he  was  unable  to  make  pay¬ 
ment. 

■*ev2at*.eeprvp\2*  Sixy.  was  against  false  witnesses. 

K<xxort%vi2r  Jixr),  was  against  those  that  suborned  false  witnesses. 

Asiva^aprvpin  fixy,  was  against  such  as,  having  promised  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  in  a  cause,  disappointed  the  person  that  relied  upon  them. 

Several  other  judgments  we  meet  with  in  ancient  authors,  some  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken  of  in  other  places,  and  the  names  of  the 
rest  are  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  give  you  any  explication  of  them  ; 
such  were  BoAiVs  fixy,  A#a/>isd«s  and  some  others  (1). 


CHAP  XXV. 

OF  THE  ATHENIAN  PUNISHMENTS  AND  REWARDS. 

The  most  common  and  remarkable  punishments  inflicted  at  Athens,  on 
malefactors  were  these  : 

Zlatas,  which,  though  sometimes  it  be  used  in  a  large  and  general  sense 
for  any  punishment,  yet  has  often  a  more  limited  and  restrained  signifi¬ 
cation.  being  taken  for  a  pecuniary  mulct  or  fine,  laid  upon  the  criminal 
according  to  the  merit  of  his  offence. 

Artist,  infamy ,  or  public  disgrace.  Of  this  there  were  three  degrees  : 
1.  When  the  criminal  retained  his  possessions,  but  was  deprived  of  some 
privilege,  which  was  enjoyed  by  other  citizens.  Thus,  under  the  reigns 
of  tyrants,  some  were  commanded  to  depart  out  of  the  city,  others  for¬ 
bidden  to  make  an  oration  to  the  people,  to  sail  to  Ionia,  or  to  some  other 
particular  country.  2.  When  he  was  for  the  present  deprived  of  the 
privileges  of  free  citizens,  and  had  his  goods  confiscated.  This  happen¬ 
ed  to  those  who  were  indebted  to  the  public  exchequer,  till  their  debts 
were  discharged.  3.  When  the  criminal,  with  all  his  children  and  pos¬ 
terity,  were  for  ever  deprived  of  all  rights  of  free  citizens,  both  sacred 
and  civil.  This  was  inflicted  on  such  as  had  been  convicted  of  theft, 
perjury,  or  other  notorious  villanies  (2).  Out  of  these  men  the  scholiast 
upon  Aristophanes  (3)  tells  us  they  appointed  whom  they  pleased  to  la¬ 
bour  at  oars  ;  to  which  drudgery,  Plutarch  reports,  it  was  usual  also  to 
put  their  prisoners  of  war  (4). 

AsXsii *,  servitude  was  a  punishment  by  which  the  criminal  was  reduc¬ 
ed  into  the  condition  of  a  slave.  It  was  never  inflicted  on  any  besides 
the  ’'Any. oi,  sojourners  and  freed  servants,  because  it  was  forbidden  by 

(1)  Hesychius,  Harpocration,  Suidas,  Pol-  (2)  Andocides  de  Mysteriis. 
lux,  Ulpianus  inDemosthen.  Sijjonius  de  Rep.  (3)  Ranis. 

Athen.  et  Rosaeus  in  Arch.  Attic.  Iidemque  (4)  Lvsandro 
ubique  in  his  canitibus  sunt  consulendi. 
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one  of  Solon’s  laws  that  any  free-born  citizen  should  be  treated  as  a 
slave. 

Sr'iyftxra,  was  a  severity  seldom  exercised  upon  any  but  slaves,  or 
some  very  notorious  malefactors,  of  which  1  have  spoken  more  at  large 
in  another  place. 

SrijA k,  was,  as  the  word  imports,  a  pillar,  whereon  was  engraven,  in 
legible  characters,  an  account  of  the  offender’s  crime.  The  persons 
thus  exposed  to  the  laughter  and  reproaches  of  the  people  were  called 
2't>jXiVi*i.  Hence  s-sfAiTSuTixos  Xoyog  is  taken  for  any  invective  or  defamato¬ 
ry  oration. 

Asifpbg,  was  a  punishment  by  which  the  criminal  was  condemned  to  im¬ 
prisonment  or  fetters.  ‘  The  prison  was  called  by  a  lenitive  name,  Ojxjj- 
ft*,  or  house  ;  for  the  Athenians  used  to  mitigate  and  take  otf  from  the 
badness  of  things,  by  giving  them  good  and  innocent  appellations ;  as  a 
whore,  they  would  call  a  mistress  ;  taxes,  rates  ;  garrisons,  guards  ;  and 
this  (saith  Plutarch)  seemed  at  first  to  be  Solon’s  contrivance,  who  call¬ 
ed  the  releasing  of  the  people  from  their  debts  Xensdx^**,  a  throwing  off" 
a  burden  (l)  ;  Plato  tells  us,  the  Athenians  had  three  sorts  of  prisons  ; 
the  first  was  near  the  forum,  and  was  only  designed  to  secure  debtors  or 
other  persons  from  running  away.  The  second  was  called  Sa^gams-jj^ov, 
or  a  house  of  correction,  such  as  our  bridewell.  The  third  was  seated 
in  an  uninhabited  and  lonesome  place,  and  was  designed  for  malefactors 
guilty  of  capital  crimes  (2).  One  of  their  most  remarkable  prisons  was 
called  NepetpvXdxiov,  and  the  gate  through  which  criminals  were  led  to  ex¬ 
ecution,  XagaveTov,  from  Charon,  the  infernal  ferryman.  At  the  prison 
door  was  erected  the  image  of  Mercury,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  place, 
called  ZT^o^aios,  from  Zrgotpe'us,  the  hinge  of  a  door. 

Of  fetters  there  were  divers  sort,  the  most  remarkable  are  these  ;  Ku- 
Qutv,  a  collar  usually  made  of  wood,  so  called  from  xuirru,  because  it  con¬ 
strained  the  criminal  to  bow  down  his  head.  This  punishment  was  call¬ 
ed  Kt>0wvic-(jios.  and  hence  pernicious  fellows  or  things  are  sometimes 
named  (.‘i).  Hesychius  will  have  it  applied  e aravraw 

b  eAsi)gi'&>v,  to  all  things  hurtful  and  destructive.  Others  call  it  xAoiog,  or 
xoXoiog,  from  x\da>,  because  the  criminal’s  neck  was  shut  or  inclosed  with¬ 
in  it.  Some  grammarians  tell  us,  the  neck,  hands  and  feet  were  made 
fast  in  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  probable  it  was  the  same  with  the  gtlXov  irsv- 
retfugiyyov,  or  fetters  with  five  holes,  mentioned  by  Pollux,  and  seems  to  re¬ 
semble  the  punishment  of  binding  neck  and  heels,  used  amongst  our  sol¬ 
diers.  Aristophanes  calls  it  |uXov  nr^pevov,  as  his  scholiast  informs  us  in 
his  comment  upon  these  words  in  Lysistrate  ; 

- - -  <f’  A,ua£6vs;  a-KOTril, 

Af  M  Kiev  ip '  i  77a;  t  roi(  aycTpatro- 

Axx-tTKTepy  jLirnrav  t;  'rerpn/uevov  £t/Xcv 
xa&vrxc  tstovi  tov 

Women  must  have  their  stiff  and  haughty  necks 
With  fetters  crampt,  lest  they  grow  insolent, 

And  of  our  just  authority  defraud  us. 

For  see  here,  in  this  canvas  pourtraiture 
By  skilful  Micon  drawn,  how  th’  Amazons, 

Mounted  on  prancing  steeds,  with  burnish’d  spears  engage.  j.  a 


(1)  Plutarch.  Solone. 

(2)  Plato  de  Legib.  lib.  x. 


(3)  Aristophan.  Schol.  Pluto. 
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rrauflWflT),  a  round  engine  put  about  the  neck,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  sufferer  could  not  lift  his  hand  to  his  head. 

Xo7u  g,  signifies  fetters ,  in  which  the  feet  or  legs  were  made  fast,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Aristophanes  in  his  Plutus,  were,  speaking  of  an  inso¬ 
lent  slave,  he  saith  he  deserves  to  be  in  the  stocks  ; 

- a i  J'i  <rs  Bodiriv 

Ik,  i is-  Tie  j^ohma.(,Kai  tj's  Tr&fot c  woflsVsi/. 

You’re  ripe,  you  rogue,  for  fetters  ;  the  stocks  groan  for  you. 

Not  much  unlike  this  seems  to  have  been  the  tro^onax#,  iro Soxdxxt,  or  tro- 
SovgcLSr),  sometimes  called  |oXov,  from  the  matter  it  was  made  of(l)  But 
aro<5 oxax«c«  and  cnxWcafu,  seem  to  have  differed  in  this,  that  in  7ro5oix€ti, 
the  feet  were  tortured  ;  whereas,  in  ttkS oxxkxv,  they  were  only  made  fast 
without  pain  or  distension  of  joints.  Though  perhaps  this  distinction 
will  not  be  found  constant  and  perpetual  (2).  2*vig,  was  a  piece  of  wood 
to  which  the  malefactor  was  bound  fast,  as  the  same  poet  reports  (3). 

- S'iiaov  auTov  turdycDv 

Cl  rigor’,  ev  ti? o-nviS'i. 

Here  lictor,  bring  him  in,  and  bind  him  to  the  rack 

And  a  little  after  ; 

- yv/uviv  dTrcS'iWavrd  fjn 

KfXfve  vrpos  t»  <r*v  di  tfsrr  rov  to^otuv 

Order  the  executioner  to  strip 

Me  naked,  and  to  bind  me  to  the  rack.  j.  a. 

Beside  these,  many  others  occur  in  authors,  which  barely  to  mention, 
would  be  both  tedious  and  unnecessary. 

<£t/ys},  perpetual  banishment,  whereby  the  condemned  persons  were 
deprived  of  their  estates,  which  were  publicly  exposed  to  sale,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  their  country  without  any  possibility  of  returning,  except 
they  were  recalled  (which  sometimes  happened)  by  the  same  power  that 
expelled  them ;  wherein  it  differed  from  Ovga.xiffu.os,  which  only  com¬ 
manded  a  ten  years  absence,  at  the  end  of  which,  the  banished  persons 
were  permitted  to  return,  and  enjoy  their  estates,  which  were  all  that 
time  preserved  entire  to  them  (4).  And  the  latter  was  instituted  not  so 
much  with  a  design  to  punish  the  offender,  as  to  mitigate  and  pacify  the 
fury  of  the  envious,  that  delighted  to  depress  those  who  were  eminent 
for  their  virtues  and  glorious  actions,  and  by  fixing  this  disgrace  upon 
them,  to  exhale  part  of  the  venomous  rancour  of  their  minds.  The  first 
that  underwent  this  condemnation  was,  as  Plutarch  reports,  Hipparchus 
the  Cholargian,  a  kinsman  to  the  tyrant  of  the  same  name.  Eustathius 
makes  it  much  ancienter,  and  carries  it  as  high  as  Theseus’s  time,  who, 
he  tells  us  out  of  Theophrastus  and  Pausanias,  was  the  first  that  suffer¬ 
ed  it  (5).  Heraclides  will  have  it  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Hippias 
the  tyrant,  a  son  of  Pisistratus  (6)  ;  Photius,  by  one  Achilles,  the  son  of 
Lyco  (7)  ;  and  .(Elian.  by  Clisthenes,  who  also,  as  he  tells  us,  was  the  first 
that  underwent  it  (8).  It  was  never  inflicted  upon  any  but  great  per¬ 
sons  ;  Demetrius  the  Phalerian,  as  Plutarch  reports,  will  have  it  to  have 

(1)  Aristophan.  Schol.  Equit.  (4)  Aristoph.  Schol.  Equit.  et  Yesp. 

(2)  Conf.  Ulpianus  in  Timocrateam,  Hesy-  (5)  Iliad.  1.  (6)  Lib.  deRep. 

chius,  Suidas.  (7)  Excerpt,  ex  Ptolem.  Hephaest.  lib.  vi. 

(3)  Thesmophor  (S)  Var.  Hist,  lib.-xiv.  cap.  24 
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happened  to  none  but  men  of  great  estates,  and  therefore,  as  an  argument 
to  prove  the  plentiful  condition  of  Aristides  (whom  he  maintains  to  have 
been  possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  most  other 
writers),  he  alleged,  that  he  was  banished  by  ostracism.  But  my  author 
is  of  another  opinion,  and  not  without  reason,  for  all  persons  were  liable 
to  the  ostracism,  who,  for  reputation,  quality,  riches,  or  eloquence,  were 
esteemed  above  the  common  level,  and  exposed  to  the  envy  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  insomuch  that  even  Damon,  preceptor  to  Pericles,  was  banished 
thereby,  because  he  seemed  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  sense.  After¬ 
wards,  when  base,  mean,  and  viilanous  fellows  became  subject  to  it,  they 
qu  ite  left  it  off,  Hyperbolus  being  the  last  whom  they  banished  by  ostra¬ 
cism.  This  Hyperbolus  was  a  very  rascally  fellow,  who  furnished  all  the 
writers  of  comedy  in  that  age  with  matter  for  their  satirical  invectives; 
but  he  was  wholly  unconcerned  at  the  worst  things  they  could  say, 
and  being  careless  of  glory,  was  also  insensible  of  shame  ;  he  was  nei¬ 
ther  loved  nor  esteemed  by  any  body,  but  was  a  necessary  tool  to  the 
people,  and  frequently  made  use  of  by  them,  when  they  had  a  mind  to 
disgrace  or  calumniate  any  person  of  authority  or  reputation.  The 
cause  of  his  banishment  was  this  :  Alcibiades,  Nicias,and  Phaeax,  at  that 
time  were  of  different  factions,  and  each  of  them  bearing  a  great  sway 
in  the  city,  lay  open  to  the  envy  of  the  inferior  citizens,  who,  at  Hyper¬ 
bolus’s  persuasion,  were  very  eager  to  decree  the  banishment  of  some 
one  of  them.  Alcibiades  perceiving  the  danger  they  were  in,  consulted 
with  Nicias,  or  Phasax  (for  it  is  not  agreed  which),  and  so  contrived  mat¬ 
ters,  that  by  uniting  their  several  parties,  the  ostracism  fell  upon  Hyper- 
bolus,  when  he  expected  nothing  of  it.  Hereupon  the  people  being  of¬ 
fended,  as  if  some  contempt  or  affront  had  been  put  upon  the  thing,  left 
off,  and  quite  abolished  it.  It  was  performed  to  be  short,  in  this  manner  : 
every  one  taking  an  O?f*xov,  or  tyle,  carried  it  to  a  certain  part  of  the 
market-place,  surrounded  with  wooden  rails  for  that  purpose,  in  which 
were  ten  gates  appointed  for  ten  tribes,  every  one  of  which  entered  at  a 
distinct  gate.  That  being  done,  the  archons  numbered  all  the  tyles  in 
gross,  for  if  they  were  fewer  than  six  thousand,  the  ostracism  was  void  ; 
then  laying  every  name  by  itself,  they  pronounced  him  whose  name  was 
written  by  the  major  part,  banished  for  ten  years,  enjoying  his  estate  (I). 
This  punishment  was  sometimes  called  Ksgxfxsmj  fxas-tg,  from  xeg»n«f, 
because  the  Oggolxu.,  by  which  the  people  gave  their  suffrages,  were 
earthen  tyles,  or  pieces  of  broken  pots  (2).  The  like  was  used  at  Argos, 
Megara,  and  Miletus  (3)  ;  and  the  Syracusian  IIet wAid'fxos  was  instituted 
upon  the  same  account,  in  the  third  year  of  the  86th  olympiad  ;  but  dif¬ 
ferent  in  this,  that  this  banishment  was  but  for  live  years,  and  instead  of 
Oggaxa,,  the  people  made  use  of  n fraAa,  or  leaves ,  usually  those  of  the 
olive-tree,  in  giving  their  voices  (4). 

©d*a<ros,  death,  was  inflicted  on  the  malefactors  several  ways  ;  the  chief 
of  which  were  these  : 

Sitpog,  with  which  the  criminal  was  beheaded. 

Bgoyx°S,  with  which  he  was  either  strangled  after  the  Turkish  fashion, 
or  hanged  in  the  manner  usual  amongst  us  ;  for  that  this  was  a  very  an¬ 
cient,  but  withal  a  very  ignominious  punishment,  appears  from  Homer,  in 
whom  Ulysses  and  Telemachus  punish  the  men  that  took  part  with  the 

(1)  Plutarch.  Aristide,  Alcibiade,  Nicia,  (3)  Aristoph.  Schol.  Equit. 

Themistotle  (2)  Hesycli.  in  V.  (4)  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  si. 
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young  gentlemen  who  made  love  to  Penelope,  only  with  a  common  and 
ordinary  death  ;  but  the  maid-servants  that  had  submitted  to  their  lusts, 
and  behaved  themselves  with  scorn  and  contempt  towards  their  masters, 
as  being  guilty  of  a  more  notorious  crime,  they  ordered  to  be  hanged  : 
the  manner  of  it  the  poet  has  described  in  these  words  (1). 

- TUirux  vsa?  x.uxvoTr^cr^oio, 

Kictcf  /ueyxAHt  ;rsgi Ciaas  9-oa.cis, 

T-^ittr'  i7nvrxvutrx(,  fjt.fi  Tif  Trotriv  S  Sx;  iuftrai. 

‘flCiToT’  -it  »  1 i  yAxl  TXVjalTrTlgil  TlKUXt 

E§k«  ht7r\»f-'xTt,  'vis  9-’  iriiicei  evi  S' -t'/ava, 

A ii\tt  ij-iifteitu,  ruyi^it  S'  vTreSf^xno  xgitos. 

"tic  so  y  sfet»c  z£f iynv-  x/xtpt  SI  Tri.a-a.ii 
A  vgritrit  /Sgs^ei  itrxv,  nirtu ;  nix.tr  fra  a  9 -aivcAv. 

H o-Trxipov  Si  7riSsa<ri  fttvu&x  Trip,  in  ptx\x  Si v. 

- On  the  circling  wall  be  strung 

A  ship’s  tough  cabie,  from  a  column  hung ; 

Near  the  high  top  he  strain’d  it  strongly  round, 

Whence  no  contending  foot  could  reach  the  ground 
Their  heads  above  connected  in  a  row, 

They  beat  the  air  with  quivering  feet  below  : 

Thus  on  some  tree  hung  struggling  in  the  snare 
The  doves  or  thrushes  flap  their  wings  in  air. 

Soon  fled  the  soul  impure,  and  left  behind 

The  empty  corse  to  waver  with  the  wind.  porn. 


'Vdgp axov,  poison ,  of  which  there  were  divers  sorts  ;  but  what  they 
most  commonly  made  use  of,  was  the  juice  of  the  herb  xs5*;io»,  cicuta,  not 
much  unlike  hemlock,  which  through  its  extreme  coldness,  is  poisonous. 
A  draught  of  this  gave  Socrates  his  death. 

■  Rempopuli  tractas  barbatum  hoc  crede  magistrum, 

Dicere,  sorbitio  tollit  yuan  dira  cicuta. 

You  who  sustain  the  weight  of  government, 

Ta  these  prudential  maxims  be  attent, 

Maxims,  not  mine,  but  that  grave  sir’s,  whose  fate 
A  draught  of  hemlock  did  precipitate.  j;  a. 


saitb  Perseus,  meaning  Socrates  (2). 

Kpjjp,vo{,  a  precipice ,  from  which  the  malefactor  was  tumbled  headlong. 

Tup.wava  or  Tuarav*,  were  cudgels  of  wood,  with  which  malefactors  were 
beaten  to  death  (3),  being  hanged  upon  a  pole,  which  was  also  called  Tu/a- 
-ravov  :  and  therefore  Tv^Tavi^erxi  is.  by  Suidas  and  the  etymologist,  ex¬ 
pounded  xpiftarou,  and  eVn/ttiravitf^DCav,  ex£Sfxa<rd>j<j'a»  by  Hesychius  :  for  their 
conceit  is  vain  and  ridiculous,  that  would  thence  infer  it  to  have  been  a 
kind  ofgallows  or  cross.  No  less  groundless  is  their  opinion,  that  imagine 
it  to  have  been  an  instrument  on  which  criminals  were  distended,  like 
the  covering  of  a  drum,  which  the  Greeks  call  Tu/^wa*ov,  and  to  have  been, 
of  the  same  nature  with  the  Roman  fidicula?.,  which  were  little  cords  by 
which  men  were  stretched  upon  the  rack,  and  seem  to  have  resembled 
the  Greek  Sjfoivoi  used  in  the  punishment  called  S^oiuu'p.oV. 

Zraupo?,  the  cross,  mentioned  in  Thucydides  (4),  was  used  in  Greece, 
but  not  so  frequently  as  at  Rome.  It  consisted  of  two  beams,  one  of 
which  was  placed  cross  the  other  :  the  figure  of  it  was  much  the  same 

(3)  Aristoph.  Schol.  Plato,  Suidas,  Hesy- 
cbius,  Etymol.  Pollux,  et  ubique  in  hoc  capite- 

(4)  Lib  i. 


(1)  Odyss.  v.  465 
(?)  Satir.  iv.  v.  1 
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with  that  of  the  letter  T,  as  Lucian  tells  us  (1),  differing  only  from  it, 
because  the  transverse  beam  was  fixed  a  little  below  the  top  of  the  straight 
one.  The  malefactor  was  hanged  upon  the  beam  that  was  erect,  his  feet 
being  fixed  to  it  with  nails,  and  his  hands  to  each  side  of  that  which  was 
transverse. 

Bccpadpet,  was  a  deep  pit  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  into  which 
condemned  persons  were  cast  headlong.  It  is  sometimes  called  ''Opvj^a, 
whence  the  public  executioner  received  the  appellation  of 'O  £*■»  <r f  # piy- 
fAari.  It  was  a  dark  noisome  hole,  and  had  sharp  spikes  at  the  top,  that 
no  man  might  escape  out ;  and  others  at  the  bottom,  to  pierce  and  tor¬ 
ment  such  as  were  cast  in  (2) .  From  its  depth  and  capaciousness,  it  came 
to  be  used  proverbially  for  a  covetous  miser,  or  voracious  glutton,  that 
is  always  craving,  and  can  never  be  satisfied  ;  and  such  an  one  the  Latins 
called  barathro  ;  hence  Lucretius  (3)  ; 

Aufer  abhinc  lacrymas,  barathro,  et  compesce querelas. 

- Forbear  thy  sighs, 

Thou  miser,  cease  complaints,  and  dry  thine  eyes. 

And  Horace  ; 

Mendici,  mirnoe ,  barathroncs,  hoc  genus  omne  (4). 

Beggars,  jaclt-puddings,  rooksters,  and  such  like. 

A  place  of  the  same  nature  was  the  Lacedaemonian  k*i dSag,  into  which 
Aristomenes  the  Messenian  being  cast,  made  his  escape  after  a  wonderful 
manner,  as  Pausanias  reports  (5). 

AiOoSoMa,  or  lapidation,  was  a  common  punishment,  and  usually  inflicted 
by  the  primitive  Greeks  upon  such  as  were  taken  in  adultery,  as  we 
learn  from  Homer’s  third  Iliad,  where  Hector  tells  Paris  he  deserves  to 
die  this  death  ; 

Aaivov  tfrero  xaxdv  hex’,  oW*  hgyuc' 

For  all  your  villanies  you  shall  be  stoned  to  death. 

Many  other  punishments  there  were,  which  they  inflicted  for  particular 
crimes,  some  of  which  I  shall  treat  of  in  their  proper  places. 

As  the  laws  inflicted  severe  penalties  upon  offenders,  thereby  to  deter 
men  from  vice  and  wickedness,  and  from  base  dishonourable  designs,  so 
again  they  conferred  ample  rewards  upon  such  as  merited  them,  thereby 
to  incite  others  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  honesty,  and  the  performance 
of  good  and  glorious  actions  ;  and  upon  the  just  and  equal(dispensation  of 
these  two  things,  it  was  Solon’s  opinion,  that  the  safety  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  chiefly  depended  (6).  Now,  not  to  mention  public  honours  and 
state  preferments,  to  which  even  those  of  the  inferior  sort  might  not  des¬ 
pair  of  advancing  themselves  in  a  popular  state,  if  by  their  eminent  servi¬ 
ces  they  approved  themselves  to  the  people  ;  besides  these,  1  say,  there 
were  several  public  rewards  and  honours  conferred  upon  such  as  were 
thought  worthy  of  them  ;  the  chief  of  which  were  these  : 

Ilfosi^i*,  or  the  privilege  of  having  the  first  place  at  all  shows,  sports, 
banquets,  and  public  meetings  (7). 

Eixiv  or  the  honour  of  having  a  picture  or  statue  erected  in  the  citadel, 
forum,  or  other  public  places  of  the  city  (8).  With  such  monuments  of 

(1)  Aivii  (puvTibruv.  (6)  Ciceron.  Epist.  ad  M.  Brulum. 

1"2)  Aristoph.  Pluto,  Schol.  (7)  Aristoph.  Equit.  ejusque  Scholiast,  et 

|3)  Lib.  iii.  (4)  l  ib.  i.  Sat.  ii.  Suidas. 

5)  Messeuiac.  (8)  Demosthen.  Orat.  de  falsa  Legat  aliiqqe, 
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virtue,  Athens  seems  to  have  abounded  more  than  any  city  in  the  world, 
as  will  evidently  appear  to  any  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  peruse  Pausa- 
nias’s  accurate  description  of  them. 

2~s<p avoi,  or  crowns ,  were  conferred  in  the  public  assemblies  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  people,  or  by  the  senators  in  their  council,  or  the  tribes 
to  their  own  members,  or  by  the  A^orai  in  their  own  borough. 

The  people  were  not  allowed  to  present  crowns  in  any  place  beside  their 
assembly,  nor  the  senators  out  of  the  senate-house ;  it  being  the  law¬ 
giver’s  intention  that  the  Athenians  should  uyairqv  h  aimj  iroXst  <ripdy.;- 
joi  Jiro  J1  vjj.ii,  acquiesce  in  the  honours  paid  them  by  their  own  people ,  and  not 
court  the  favour  and  esteem  of  other  cities.  For  this  reason,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  never  rewarded  anv  man  with  crowns  in  the  theatre,  and  at  the  so- 
lemn  games,  where  there  was  commonly  a  great  concourse  of  people  from 
all  the  parts  of  Greece  :  and  if  any  of  the  criers  there  proclaimed  the 
crowns  which  any  man’s  tribe  or  borough  had  presented  him  with,  he 
was  punished  with  (i-Tjpaa)  infamy.  Nevertheleess  Wcpavei  %eny.ol,  coronce 
hospitales,  were  sometimes  presented  by  foreign  cities  to  particular  citi¬ 
zens  of  Athens.  But  that  could  not  be  done,  till  the  ambassadors  of  those 
cities  had  first  obtained  1  J.ave  from  the  people  of  Athens,  and  the  men  for 
whom  that  honour  was  intended  had  undergone  a  public  examination, 
wherein  their  course  of  life  was  inquired  into.  Lastly,  whereas  the 
crowns  presented  by  the  Athenians  themselves  to  any  of  their  own  citi¬ 
zens,  were  kept  in  the  families  ofthose  who  had  obtained  them,  as  monu¬ 
ments  of  honour  ;  those  which  were  sent  from  other  cities  were  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  Athens  (1).  But  of  these,  because  they 
were  for  the  most  part  bestowed  upon  those  that  had  signalized  them¬ 
selves  by  their  valour,  as  also  of  other  military  rewards,  1  shall  give  you 
a  farther  account  in  another  place. 

Azr/Xfia,  was  an  immunity  from  all  public  duties,  taxes,  and  contribu¬ 
tions,  except  such  as  were  required  for  carrying  on  the  wars,  and  build¬ 
ing  ships,  which  no  man  was  excused  from,  except  the  nine  archons. 
This  honour  was  very  rare  ;  but  yet  there  want  not  instances  of  it,  as 
particularly  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton’s  whole  families,  w  hich 
enjoyed  it  for  many  generations  (2). 

Tia,  tragaoWa,  rf/rrjfl'if  ev  ngoravs/w,  was  an  entertainment  allow  ed  to 
such  as  deserved  well  of  the  commonwealth,  in  particular  to  those  w  ho 
had  been  ambassadors,  in  the  common  hall,  called  Prytaneum.  Solon 
made  a  law  that  no  man  should  be  entertained  in  this  place  oftener  than 
once  (3).  But  this  berng  afterwards  abolished,  some  were  usidiroi,  con¬ 
stantly  maintained  in  the  Prytaneum  (4)  ;  whence  Socrates  being  asked 
by  the  court,  what  punishment  he  thought  himself  to  deserve  ?  replied, 
utei  victus  quotidianus  in  Prytaneo  publice praberetur,  that  the)'  should  al¬ 
low  him  a  constant  maintenance  in  the  Prytaneum  ;  qui  honos  apud  Gracos 
maximus  habetur,  which  is  reputed  one  of  the  greatest  honours  amongst 
the  Grecians,  as  we  are  informed  by  Cicero  (5).  And  sometimes  we 
find  the  privilege  granted  to  whole  families,  for  the  service  of  their  an¬ 
cestors,  as  particularly  to  those  of  Hippocrates,  Harmodius  and  Aristogi- 
ton.  Their  common  fare  was  a  sort  of  cakes,  or  puddings,  called  Msj'a, 
Upon  holidays,  they  had  an  allowance  of  bread  (6)  ;  which  Solon  appoint- 

(1)  JEschines  in  Ctesiphontem.  (4)  Pollux. 

(2)  Demosthen.  Orat.  in  Leptinem,  ejus-  (5)  Lib.  i.  de  Oralore. 

que  Interpret.  (6)  Demosthen.  loc.  cit.  Pollux,  lib.  ix.  cap. 

(3)  Plutarchusin  Solone.  5.  Athenaeus,  lib.  iv.  &c. 
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ed,  fMjttKjiSvoj  rov  "opvgov,  in  imitation  of  Homer ,  whose  heroes  used  to  feast 
in  that  manner.  Beside  other  provisions,  the  tenths  of  all  the  bellies  of 
animals  offered  in  sacrifice  were  always  reserved  for  them  ;  which,  it 
any  man  neglected  to  send,  he  was  liable  to  be  punished  by  the  prytanes, 
as  we  learn  from  Aristophanes  (1). 


K  <ti  cl  tpxvai  TOif  Tlfii'r ayiriv, 

AtTeicxTsi/TKC  cav  S'sav 
pac  s^cy ti  r-oiKicLs. 

Your  frauds  I’ll  to  the  prytanes  disclose, 

Since  you  with  sacrilegious  slealthkeep  back 
The  tithes  of  sacred  victims’  bellies. 

it  must  not  be  omitted  in  this  place,  that  such  as  had  received  any  ho¬ 
nour  or  privilege  from  the  city,  were  under  its  more  particular  care  and 
protection  ;  and  the  injuries  done  to  them  were  resented  as  public  affronts 
to  the  whole  commonwealth  :  insomuch,  that  whoever  did  i»,  traratf- 

6 fiv,  xaxwj  sfaeTv,  affront ,  strike,  or  speak  ill  of  any  such  person,  wras  by 
the  law  declared  (*V« p.oj)  infamous  (2).  More  might  be  said  about  the 
honours  conferred  after  death  upon  such  as  had  been  eminently  service¬ 
able  to  the  commonwealth,  in  the  celebration  of  their  funerals,  and  the 
pious  care  of  their  memories  ;  but  this  I  shall  leave  to  be  spoken  of  in 
another  place,  and  shall  only  add,  that  not  themselves  only,  but  their  pos¬ 
terity  reaped  the  fruits  of  their  virtues  ;  for  if  any  of  their  children  were 
left  in  a  poor  condition,  they  seldom  failed  of  obtaining  a  plentiful  provi¬ 
sion  from  the  public  :  thus  Aristides’s  two  daughters  were  publicly  mar¬ 
ried  out  of  the  Prytaneum,  the  city  decreeing  each  of  them  three  hun¬ 
dred  drachms  for  her  portion.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  (saith  Plutarch) 
that  the  people  of  Athens  should  take  care  of  those  that  lived  in  the  city, 
since,  hearing  that  Aristogiton’s  grand-daughter  was  in  a  low  condition  in 
the  isle  of  Lemnus,  and  by  means  of  her  poverty  like  to  want  a  husband, 
they  sent  for  her  to  Athens,  married  her  to  a  person  of  considerable  qua¬ 
lity,  and  bestowed  upon  her  a  large  farm  as  a  dowry.  Of  which  bounty 
and  humanity  (saith  he)  this  city  of  Athens,  even  in  this  age,  has  given 
divers  demonstrations,  for  which  she  is  deservedly  had  in  great  honour  and 
admiration  (3). 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  add,  in  the  last  place,  that  whilst  the  ancient 
virtue  and  glory  of  the  Athenians  lasted,  it  was  exceeding  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  of  the  public  honours  :  insomuch  that  when  Miltiades  petitioned 
for  a  crown,  after  he  had  delivered  Greece  from  the  Persian  army  at  Ma¬ 
rathon,  he  received  this  answer  from  one  of  the  people,  that  when  he  con¬ 
quered  alone  he  should  be  crowned  alone.  But  in  Aristophanes’s  age,  hon¬ 
ours  were  become  more  common.  Thus  he  complains  (4) ; 

■■  Kal  TOiriryi;  xS'  ay  its 

Ta>v  rrpiTX  cirertv  Xritr',  epi/uevo(  Kxihvitov 
Nile  S’  £xv  /u»  wgcetfyiav  Qipceci  x.3.1  t a.  cn[a., 

Ov  fta^ua-Bcu  ?air,'v. - 

Not  one  of  the  generals  in  the  former  ages  desired  a  public  maintenance  ; 
but  now,  unless  the  privilege  of  having  the  first  seats,  and  a  maintenance  is 
given  to  them,  they  say  they  will  not  fight.  In  later  ages,  how  lavish  the 


(1)  Equitibus. 

'2)  Demosth.  in  Mifljana,. 


(3)  Plutarch,  Aristide. 

(4)  Equitibus,  act  i.  seen.  " 
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Athenians  grew  of  their  public  honours,  may  easily  be  known  from  sto¬ 
ries  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  Demetrius  the  Phalerian  (1),  which 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  another  place. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

OF  THE  ATHENIAN  LAWS. 

It  was  Tully’s  observation,  that  most  of  the  arts  and  inventions  winch 
are  necessary  to  the  management  of  human  life,  owe  their  first  original  to 
the  Athenians,  from  whom  they  were  derived  into  the  other  parts  of 
Greece,  and  thence  carried  into  foreign  countries  for  the  common  bene¬ 
fit  of  mankind.  But  of  all  the  inventions  commonly  ascribed  to  them, 
none  has  been  of  greater  or  more  general  use  to  the  world  than  that  of 
laws,  which  as  iElian  (2)  and  others  report,  were  first  established  in 
Athens  ;  though  some  ascribe  the  first  invention  of  laws  to  Zaleucus  the 
Lodrian,  or  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete  (3).  Most  other  ingenious  contri¬ 
vances  respect  the  conveniences  ofhuman  life,  but  upon  this  depends  the 
very  foundation  of  all  civil  government,  and  of  all  mutual  society  amongst 
men  ;  for  by  them  the  magistrate  is  directed  how  to  govern,  and  the  people 
how  far  to  obey  ;  the  magistrate  by  them  is  settled  in  the  possession  of  his 
authority  over  the  people,  and  the  people,  too,  by  them  are  secured 
from  the  arbitrary  power  and  unreasonable  demands  of  the  magistrate,  as 
well  as  from  the  fraud,  violence,  and  oppression  of  each  other. 

The  poets  tell  us,  that  Ceres  was  the  first  that  taught  the  Athenians 
the  use  of  laws  ;  in  memory  of  which  benefit,  they  celebrated  the  festi¬ 
val  called  ©S(rwe<po£/a,  in  which  she  was  worshipped  by  the  name  of  ©sC- 
fiopogo s,  which  exactly  answers  to  the  Latin  name  of  Legifera  in  Vir¬ 
gil  (4)  ; 

- mactant  lectas  dcmore  bidentes 

Legifera;  Cereri. - 

Selected  victims  on  the  altars  bleed 
To  Ceres  lawgiver. - - 

The  occasion  of  this  opinion  seems  to  have  been,  their  ascribing  to 
this  goddess  the  invention  of  tillage.  After  which,  the  lands  being  not  as 
yet  divided  into  equal  portions,  controversies  used  to  be  raised  ;  for  the 
composing  whereof  Ceres  gave  directions,  which  afterwards  were  imitat¬ 
ed  in  all  other  affairs.  Some  of  the  laws  of  her  favourite  Triptolemus 
are  still  extant,  and  1  have  spoken  of  them  in  another  place.  But  to 
pass  by  poetical  fictions,  this  much  is  certain,  viz.  that  the  Athenians  were 
governed  by  laws  before  the  dissolution  of  their  monarchy,  as  may  be 
observed  from  what  Plutarch  relates  of  Theseus,  viz.  that  when  he  di¬ 
vested  himself  of  sovereign  power,  and  established  a  commonwealth  in 
Athens,  one  of  the  prerogatives  that  he  thought  fit  still  to  retain,  was  the 
custody  or  protection  of  the  laws. 


(t)  Conf.  Plutarchus,  Demetrio. 
(?)  Lib.  iii.  cap.  38. 


(3)  Clemen.  Alexand.  Strom,  i.  p.  309. 

(4)  ^Eueid.  iv.  v.  57. 
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The  first  that  gave  laws  to  the  Athenians  after  Theseus’s  time,  was 
Draco,  who  was  archon  in  the  first  year  of  the  39th  olympiad. 

His  laws  iElian  (1)  tells  us,  are  properly  called  ©erfjnoi,  but  are  re¬ 
markable  for  nothing  but  their  unreasonable  severity  ;  for  by  them  every 
little  offence  was  punished  with  death,  and  he  that  stole  an  apple  was 
proceeded  against  with  no  less  rigour  than  he  that  had  betrayed  his  coun¬ 
try.  But  these  extremities  could  not  last  long  ;  the  people  9oon  grew 
weary  of  them,  and  therefore,  though  they  were  not  abrogated,  yet  by  a 
tacit  consent  they  were  laid  asleep,  till  Solon,  the  next  lawgiver,  repeal¬ 
ed  them  all,  except  those  which  concerned  murder,  called  (povixo!  voftoi ; 
and  having  received  from  the  people  power  to  make  what  alterations  he 
thought  necessary,  new-modelled  the  commonwealth,  and  instituted  a 
great  many  useful  and  excellent  laws,  which,  to  distinguish  them  from 
Draco’s  ©siffisi,  were  called  Nop,oi.  And  lest,  through  the  connivance  of 
the  magistrates,  they  should  in  time  be  neglected,  like  those  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  he  caused  the  senate  to  take  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  them  ; 
and  every  one  of  the  thesmothetae  vowed,  that  if  he  violated  any  of  the 
statutes,  he  would  dedicate  a  golden  statue  as  big  as  himself  to  the  Del¬ 
phian  Apollo  ;  and  the  people  he  obliged  to  observe  them  for  a  hundred 
years  (2). 

But  all  this  care  was  not  sufficient  to  preserve  his  laws  from  the  inno¬ 
vations  of  lawless  and  ambitious  men  ;  for  shortly  after,  Pisistratus  so 
far  insinuated  himself  into  the  people’s  favour,  that  the  democracy  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Solon  was  dissolved,  and  himself  invested  with  sovereign  power, 
which,  at  his  death,  he  left  in  the  possession  of  his  sons,  who  maintained 
it  for  some  years  ;  and  though  Pisistratus  himself,  as  Plutarch  reports  (3), 
and  his  sons  after  him,  in  a  great  measure  governed  according  to  Solon’s 
directions,  yet  they  followed  them  not  as  laws,  to  which  they  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  conform  their  actions,  but  rather  seem  to  have  used  them  as  wise 
and  prudent  counsels,  and  varied  from  them  whenever  they  found  them 
to  interfere  with  their  interest  or  inclinations. 

Pisistratus’s  family  being  driven  out  of  Attica,  Clisthenes  took  upon 
him  to  restore  Solon’s  constitutions,  and  enacted  many  new  laws  (4), 
which  continued  in  force  till  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  which  the  form 
of  government  was  changed,  first  by  the  four  hundred,  and  then  by  the 
thirty  tyrants.  These  storms  being  over,  the  ancient  laws  were  again 
restored  in  the  archonship  of  Euclides,  and  others  established  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Diodes,  Aristophon,  and  other  leading  men  of  the  city.  Last 
of  all,  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  being  entrusted  with  the  government  of 
Athens  by  the  Macedonian-  was  the  author  of  many  new,  but  very  bene¬ 
ficial  and  laudable  constitutions  (5).  These  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
legislators  of  Athens,  before  they  submitted  to  the  lboman  yoke  ;  two 
others  are  mentioned  by  Suidas,  viz.  Thales  and  iEschylus. 

Beside  these,  the  Athenians  had  a  great  many  other  laws,  enacted  upon 
particular  exigencies  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people  ;  for  I  shall  not  in 
this  place  speak  of  'i-ritpla'jxa.Tu  <rvs  Bx'kijis,  the  decrees  enacted  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  senators,  whose  power  being  only  annual,  their  decrees 
lost  all  their  force  and  obligation  when  their  offices  expired.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  making  a  law  was  thus  :  when  any  man  had  contrived  any  thing, 

(1)  V  ar.  Hist.  lib.  viii.  cap.  10.  (4)  Herodotus,  Plutarch.  Pericle,  Isocrat. 

(2)  Plutarch.  Solone,  Diogen.  Laertius,  /Elian.  Areopag. 

l0C  c‘t-  (3)  Solone.  (5)  Pint.  Aristide. 
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which  he  thought  might  conduce  to  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
first  communicated  it  to  the  prytanes,  who  received  all  sorts  of  informa¬ 
tion  of  things  that  concerned  the  public  :  the  prytanes  then  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  senate,  in  which  the  new  project  being  proposed,  after  mature 
deliberation,  was  rejected,  if  it  appeared  hurtful  or  unserviceable  ;  if  not, 
it  was  agreed  to,  and  then  called  IIfo§i<Ast/p.a.  This  the  prytanes  wrote 
upon  a  tablet,  and  thence  it  was  called 

No  law  was  to  be  proposed  to  the  assembly  except  it  had  been  written 
upon  a  white  tablet,  and  fixed  up,  some  days  before  the  assembly,  at  the 
statues  of  the  heroes  called  Etfs5»t/|aot,  that  so  all  the  citizens  might  read 
what  was  to  be  proposed  at  their  next  meeting,  and  be  able  to  give  a  more 
deliberate  judgment  upon  it.  When  the  multitude  was  come  together, 
the  decree  was  read,  and  every  man  had  liberty  to  speak  his  mind  about 
the  whole,  or  any  clause  of  it  ;  and  if,  after  due  consultation,  the  assem¬ 
bly  thought  it  convenient,  it  was  rejected  ;  if  they  approved  of  it,  it  pass¬ 
ed  into  a  or  No^og,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Demosthenes,  were 

the  same  as  to  their  obligation,  but  differed  in  this,  that  Hbpeg  was  a  ge¬ 
neral  and  everlasting  rule,  whereas  respected  particular  times, 

places,  and  other  circumstances  (1). 

No  man,  without  a  great  deal  of  caution,  and  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  former  laws  and  constitutions,  durst  presume  to  propose  a  new  one, 
the  dauger  being  very  great,  if  it  suited  not  with  the  customs  and  incli¬ 
nations  of  the  people  ;  Eudemus  a  Cydiathenian,  is  said  to  have  lost  his 
life  on  that  account,  being  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  the  multitude. 
Not  much  unlike  this  severity  was  the  ordinance  of  Zaleucus  the  Locrian 
Lawgiver,  by  which  it  was  appointed,  that  whosoever  proposed  the 
enacting  of  a  new  law,  or  the  abrogation  of  an  old  one,  should  come  into 
the  assembly  with  an  halter  about  his  neck,  and  in  that  habit  give  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  what  he  proposed,  and,  if  these  were  thought  good  and  sufficient, 
his  proposal  was  embraced  ;  if  not,  he  straightway  poured  out  his  soul 
under  the  hangman’s  hands.  But  the  Athenians  were  not  quite  so  rigid, 
except  upon  some  extraordinary  occasions  when  the  giddy  multitude  was 
hurried  on  with  unusual  rage  and  vehemence,  as  happened  in  Eudemus’s 
case  ;  yet  if  any  man  established  a  law  that  was  prejudicial  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  he  might  be  called  in  question  for  it  any  time  within  the  space 
of  one  year  ;  but  if  he  was  let  alone  any  longer,  the  laws  took  no  notice  of 
him.  In  these  cases  especially,  a  writ  for  transgressing  the  laws,  called 
rra.gavofj.icif  might  take  hold  of  him  ;  first,  it  he  had  not  taken  care 

to  publish  his  proposal  in  due  time  ;  secondly,  if  he  proposed  it  in  am¬ 
biguous  and  fallacious  terms  ;  thirdly,  if  he  proposed  any  thing  contrary 
to  any  of  the  former  and  received  laws  ;  and  therefore,  if  any  of  the 
old  laws  were  found  to  oppose  what  they  designed  to  offer,  they  always 
took  care  to  have  them  repealed  beforehand  (2).  They  who  had  prefer¬ 
red  any  law,  which  was  wK^a»o[Aoj,  or  contrary  to  the  former 

laws,  or  the  interest  of  the  commonweahh,  were  first  arraigned  before 
the  thesmothet®,  according  to  Julius  Pollux  :  or,  as  others  think,  they 
were  sometimes  arraigned  before  the  thesmothetae,  sometimes  before 
other  archons,  according  to  the  different  nature  of  their  crimes,  every 
archon  having  the  cognizance  of  different  affairs.  The  accusation  being 
heard,  the  archot^did  sitfdyeiv  eig<ro  ^imgvgioy,  introduce  the  cause  into  that 

(1)  Demostb.  ej usque  euarrator  Ulpian  in  (2)  Demostb-  ejusque  enarrator  Ulpian.in  Lep- 
Leptin.  et  alibi.  (in.  et  alibi. 
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court  of  justice  where  such  affairs  were  examined.  If  the  defendant  was 
declared  guilty,  he  was  usually  punished  with  a  tine  according  to  his  of¬ 
fence,  which  he  was  obliged  to  pay  under  the  penalty  of  («-ripaa)  infamy. 
This  last  punishment  was  immediately  inflicted  upon  those  who  had  been 
thrice  convicted  of  this  offence,  who  were,  on  that  account,  ever  after 
excluded  from  all  public  assemblies.  Whence  that  saying  of  Anti- 
phanes ; 

I7ac  yip  yivon'  a.v - 

P«t top  ocpttivsc,  «v  fiii  Tfif  7ntpoivopxaiv. 

How  can  an  orator  be  silenced,  unless  he  has  been  thrice  convicted 
of  enacting  laws  contrary  to  those  already  in  force  ?  If  the  judges  acquit¬ 
ted  the  defendant,  then  the  plaintiff  was  amerced  a  thousand  drachmae,  as 
a  punishment  of  his  false  accusation  ( 1).  And  though  he,  who  had  been 
the  occasion  of  enacting  any  unjust  law,  could  not  be  punished  after  a 
whole  year  was  expired,  yet  it  was  lawful  to  cite  him  before  a  magistrate, 
and  there  oblige  him  to  show  the  design  and  reason  of  his  law,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  damage  which  might  ensue  from  it.  But  because,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  this  caution,  it  sometimes  happened  that  new  laws  were 
enacted  contrary  to  the  old,  it  was  ordered  that  the  thesmothetae  should 
once  every  year  carefully  peruse  the  laws;  and  if  they  found  any  of 
them  oppose  another,  it  was  to  be  proposed  to  the  people,  who  were  to 
proceed  about  it  in  the  method  that  was  used  in  abrogating  other  laws, 
and  so  one  of  the  laws  made  void.  In  other  cases,  it  was  unlawful  for 
any  man  to  endeavour  to  have  any  law  repealed,  without  preferring  a 
new  one  in  its  place. 

And  because  the  change  of  time  and  other  circumstances  make  great 
alterations  in  affairs,  and  ordinances,  which  were  formerly  useful  and  ne¬ 
cessary,  by  the  different  state  of  things  become  unprofitable,  and  per¬ 
haps  inconvenient  and  prejudicial,  it  was  ordained  by  Solon,  that  once 
every  year  the  laws  should  be  carefully  revised  and  examined,  and  if  any 
of  them  were  found  unsuitable  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  it  should  be 
repealed  ;  this  was  called  lirip^eigore^lx  ruv  vot*wv,  from  the  manner  of  giv¬ 
ing  their  suffrages,  by  holding  up  their  hands.  The  method  of  doing  it 
was  thus  :  on  the  Uth  day  of  the  month  Hecatombamn,  at  which  time 
the  prytanes  held  their  first  stated  assembly,  after  the  had,  accord¬ 

ing  to  custom,  made  a  solemn  prayer  before  the  assembly,  the  laws  were 
read  over  in  this  order :  first,  those  that  concerned  the  senate  ;  then 
those  that  respected  the  people,  the  nine  archons,  and  then  the  other 
magistrates  in  their  order.  This  being  done,  it  was  demanded,  whether 
the  laws  then  in  being  were  sufficient  for  the  commonwealth  ;  and  if  it 
seemed  necessary  to  make  any  alteration  in  them,  the  consideration  was 
deferred  till  the  fourth  of  Metagitnion,  upon  which  day  was  the  last  stat¬ 
ed  assembly  under  the  first  rank  of  the  prytanes,  as  the  repetition  of  the 
laws  had  been  at  the  first.  In  all  this,  the  ©J<i>i ?,  or  laws  concerning 
such  matters,  were  nicely  and  punctually  observed,  and  the  prytanes  and 
proedri  severely  punished,  if  any  thing  was  omitted.  For  this  was  the 
difference  between  9-edfos.  and  *6(Ao?,  that  dittos  Irl  voag«s  irus  toei  voy.o6cre7v 
S-erffioS  is  a  law  directing  how  laws  (vofjooi)  are  to  be  made  (2).  Upon  the 
first  of  Metagitnion,  another  assembly  was  called,  and  the  proedri  report¬ 
ed  the  matter  to  the  people,  who  did  not  proceed  to  the  determination  of 
it  themselves, but  substituted  the  nomothetaeto  doit  ;  and  appointed  five 

't)  Demosthen.  Timocratea,  ibique  Ulpianus.  (2)  Libanius  in  Argument.  Leptineas. 
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orators,  called  Suifuet,  to  defend  the  ancient  laws  in  the  name  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  If  the  prytanes  neglected  to  convene  the  fore-mentioned  assem¬ 
bly,  they  were  to  be  fined  a  thousand  drachmae  ;  but  if  the  assembly 
met,  and  the  proedri  then  neglected  to  propound  the  law  to  the  people, 
they  were  fined  only  forty  drachmae  :  on  Baeurego*  i$-iv  o\ug  to  m  rjtxgxi 
<mi  JjJjiov  tis  raj*  exxXjjtfi'av,  ru  fJ-sj  boreQd.XXziv  It  being  a  greater  crime  to 
r.eglect  the  calling  of  the  people  together ,  than  the  propounding  of  any  par - 
ticular  business  to  them.  Any  man  was  permitted  to  arraign  the  prytanes 
and  proedri,  thus  offending,  before  the  thesmothetae,  whom  the  laws 
obliged  to  impeach  the  criminals  in  the  court  of  heliaea,  upon  neglect 
whereof  they  were  denied  admission  into  the  senate  of  areopagus.  To 
return,  the  nomothetae  having  heard  what  the  orators  could  say  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  old  laws,  gave  their  opinions  accordingly,  and  their  sentence 
was  ratified  by  the  people  in  the  following  assembly  (1). 

Solon,  and  after  his  example,  the  rest  of  those  that  erected  laws  in 
Athens,  committed  their  laws  to  writing,  differing  herein  from  Lycurgus, 
and  the  lawgivers  of  other  cities,  who  thought  it  better  to  imprint  them 
in  the  minds  of  their  citizens,  than  to  engrave  them  upon  tablets,  where 
it  was  probable  they  might  lie  neglected  and  unregarded,  as  Plutarch  hath 
informed  us  in  his  life  of  Numa  Pompilius  :  c  It  is  reported  (saith  he) 
that  Numa’s  body,  by  his  particular  command,  was  not  burned,  but  that 
he  ordered  two  stone  coffins  to  be  made,  in  one  of  which  he  appointed 
his  body  to  be  laid,  and  the  other  to  be  a, repository  for  his  sacred  books 
and  writings,  and  both  of  them  to  be  interred  under  the  bill  Janiculum  ; 
imitating  herein  the  legislators  of  Greece,  who  having  wrote  their  laws 
on  tablets,  which  they  called  KugSm,  did  so  long  inculcate  the  contents  of 
them,  whilst  they  lived,  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  priests,  that 
their  understanding  became  as  it  were  living  libraries  of  those  sacred  vo¬ 
lumes,  it  being  esteemed  a  profanation  of  such  mysteries  to  commit  their 
secrets  unto  dead  letters.’  In  some  places,  especially  before  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  letters,  it  was  usual  to  sing  their  laws,  the  better  to  fix  them  in 
their  memories  ;  which  custom,  Aristotle  tells  us,  was  used  in  his  days 
amongst  the  Agathyrsi,  a  people  near  the  Scythians  ;  and  this  he  fan¬ 
cies  was  the  reason  why  musical  rules  for  keeping  time  were  called  N«- 
noi  (2). 

But  Solon  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  esteeming  it  the  safest  way,  to 
commit  his  laws  to  writing,  which  would  remain  entire,  and  impossible 
to  be  corrupted,  when  the  unwritten  traditions  of  other  lawgivers,  through 
the  negligence  and  forgetfulness  of  some,  and  the  cunning  and  knavery  of 
others,  might  either  wholly  perish  in  oblivion,  or  by  continual  forgeries 
and  alterations  be  rendered  altogether  unprofitable  to  the  public,  but 
abundantly  serviceable  to  the  designs  and  innovations  of  treacherous  and 
ambitious  men.  Whence  we  find  an  express  law,  uygcc<pa>  voficp  rus  «£- 
yu$  (j,tj  y^ifgda.1  (j/qSs  oregi  that  no  magistrate  should  in  any  case  make 
use  of  an  unwritten  law  (3).  The  tablets  in  which  Solon  penned  his 
laws.  Plutarch  tells  us,  were  of  wood,  and  called  "  Amoves,  and  so  fashioned 
that  they  might  be  turned  round  in  oblong  cases  ;  some  of  them,  he  saith, 
remained  till  his  time,  and  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Prytaneum  at  Athens, 
being  (as  Aristotle  affirms)  the  same  with  the  Kop%eis.  But  others  are  ol 
opinion,  that  those  were  properly  called  Ki/fesi?.  which  contained  the 

(1) Libanins  in  Arcrument  I.eptine*.  (3)  Andocides  de  Mvsteriis. 

(2)  Problem,  sect.  xix.  piobl.  38. 
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laws  concerning  sacrifices,  and  the  rites  of  religion  ;  and  all  the  rest 
'  Afovsj.  Thus  Plutarch  (1).  But  Apollodorus,  as  he  is  quoted  by  the 
scholiast  upon  Aristophanes  (2),  will  have  KvgSug  to  be  of  stone,  and  to 
signify  any  tablets,  wherein  laws,  or  public  edicts  were  written,  and  to 
have  received  their  name  vaga.  to  xcKOgvQu<rdai  sis  o^o?, (because  they  were 
erected  up  on  high  :  or  from  the  Corvbantes,  the  first  inventors  of  them. 
39  Theopompus  reports  in  his  Treatise  of  piety.  Aristotle  adds,  that 
they  were  triangular,  in  his  account  of  the  republic  of  Athens,  and  is  se¬ 
conded  herein  by  Pollux  (3),  who  farther  remarks,  that  the ’'Agovsj  were 
quadrangular,  and  made  of  brass.  Ammonius  (4),  to  trouble  you  with  no 
more  opinions  about  them,  will  have  the  distinction  to  consist  in  this  ;  that 
the  ’J  Amoves  were  four-square,  containing  the  laws  that  concerned  civil  affairs  ; 
whereas  the  K. ugSus  were  triangular  and  contained  precepts  about  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  gods.  What  number  there  was  of  them  it  is  impossible  to  divine, 
since  none  of  the  ancient  authors  have  given  us  any  light  in  this  particular. 
They  were  kept  in  the  citadel,  but  afterwards  removed  to  the  Prytane- 
um,  that  all  persons  might  have  recourse  to  them  upon  any  occasion  (5)  ; 
though  some  report,  that  only  transcripts  ofthem  were  carried  thither,  and 
that  the  original,  written  by  Solon’s  own  hand,  remained  still  in  the  cita¬ 
del.  Hence,  as  Pollux  is  of  opinion,  the  laws  came  to  be  distinguished 
into  T«s  xolru&fy,  and  «vw0sv  vofias,  the  former  signifying  the  laws  that 
were  in  the  Prytaneum,  which  was  in  the  lower  city,  the  latter  those  that 
were  kept  in  the  citadel,  or  upper  city.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  by 
i  xxTto&ev  voixof,  Demosthenes,  whose  expression  it  is,  meant  no  more  than 
the  lower  part  of  the  tablet:  but,  then,  without  dispute,  he  would  have 
mentioned  the  number  q£  the  tablets,  as  in  other  places  he  and  others 
usually  do,  and  not  have  left  us  in  the  dark  which  of  the  tablets  he  meant. 
Again,  the  lower  part  of  the  tablet  might  sometimes  happen  to  contain 
the  first  part  of  the. law,,  which  it  is  improper  to  call  rov  xztuDsv,  be¬ 
cause  that  word  seems  to  import  something  beneath  the  rest,  and  to¬ 
ward  the  latter  end  ;  for  one  tablet  was  not  always  large  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  a  whole  law,  as  appears  from  Plutarch  (6),  in  whom  we  find  that  the 
eighth  law  was  engraved  on  the  thirteenth  tablet.  Petitus  will  have  De¬ 
mosthenes  to  mean  no  more  by  o  xelr vop.o?,  than  the  law  which  be¬ 
neath,  or  afterwards  in  the  same  oration,  is  cited  by  him.  Others  under¬ 
stand  it  of  the  lower  line,  because  the  laws  are  said  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  fiy^otpy)Sov,  which  is,  as  Pausanias  explains  it  (7),  when  the  second 
line  is  turned  on  the  contrary  side  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  former,  as 
the  husbandmen  turn  their  oxen  in  ploughing,  in  this  manner  ; 

E  K  A  I  O  S  A  P- 
*v  ©  i  a  w  u  x 

It  was  against  the  law  for  any  man  to  erase  a  decree  out  of  any  of  the  tab¬ 
lets,  or  to  make  any  alterations  in  them  ;  and  for  their  greater  security, 
there  were  certain  persons  called  from  their  office  r^xuimrsis,  whose 
business  it  was  to  preserve  them  from  being  corrupted  (8),  and  as  Ufeir 
name  imports,  to  transcribe  the  old,  and  enter  the  new  ones  into  the  tab¬ 
lets  ;  they  were  elected  by  the  senate  ;  and  to  render  their  office  more 

Cl)  Solonc.  (5)  Pollux,  Ibid. 

(2)  Nubibus  et  Avibus.  (6)  Solone. 

(3)  Lib.  viii.  cap.  10.  (7)  Eliac. 

'’■I)  Lib.  de  Different.  Voc.  (8)  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  cap.  ft 
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creditable,  bad  several  marks  of  honour  conferred  upon  them,  of  which 
in  their  proper  places.  Lastly,  that  no  man  might  pretend  ignorance  of 
his  duty,  the  laws  were  all  engraved  on  the  wall  in  the  BatfiXixj?  sW,  royal 
portico,  and  there  exposed  to  public  view.  But  this  custom  was  not  be¬ 
gun  till  after  the  thirty  tyrants  were  expelled  (1).  Thus  much  of  the 
Athenian  laws  in  general  ;  their  particular  laws,  most  of  which  have  been 
collected  by  Samuel  Petitus,  were  these  which  follow. 

ATTIC  LAWS. 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  DIVINE  WORSHIP,  TEMPLES.  FESTIVALS,  AND  SPORTS. 


Lkt  sacrifices  be  performed  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  One  of  Trip- 
tolemus’s  laws  (2).  See  book  ii.  chap.  4. 

Let  it  be  a  law  among  the  Athenians  for  ever  sacred  and  inviolable, 
always  to  pay  due  homage  in  public  towards  their  gods  and  native  heroes, 
according  to  the  usual  customs  of  their  country  ;  and  with  all  possible 
sincerity  to  offer  in  private  first-fruits  with  anniversary  cakes.  One  of 
Draco’s  laws  (3).  It  must  be  here  observed,  that  no  strange  god  could 
be  w  orshipped  at  Athens  till  he  were  approved  by  the  areopagite  senate. 
See  book  i.  chap.  19. 

One  drachm  shall  be  the  price  of  a  sheep,  eighteen  of  a  medimn.  One 
of  Solon’s  sumptuary  laws  (4). 

Cattle  designed  for  sacrifice  shall  be  culled  (5).  This  law  provided 
that  the  best  of  the  cattle  should  be  offered  to  the  gods.  See  book  ii. 
chap.  4. 

It  is  ordered,  that  the  sacrificer  carry  part  of  his  oblation  home  to  his 
family  (6).  See  book  ii.  chap.  4. 

All  the  remains  of  the  sacrifice  are  the  priest’s  fees  (7).  See  book  ii. 
chap.  3. 

Whosoever  easeth  nature  in  Apollo’s  temple,  shall  be  indicted,  and 
sentenced  to  death  (8).  One  of  Pisistratus’s  laws,  enacted  when  that 
tyrant  built  Apollo’s  temple  in  the  Pytheum,  where  the  Athenians  used 
to  ease  nature  in  contempt  of  the  tyrant. 

All  slaves  and  foreigners  are  permitted  to  come  to  the  public  temples, 
either  out  of  curiosity  of  seeing,  or  devotion  (9). 

They  who  survive  the  report  of  being  dead,  are  prohibited  entrance 
into  the  Furies’  temple  (10).  See  book  ii.  chap.  4. 

Let  no  violence  be  offered  to  any  one  that  flies  to  the  temples  for  suc¬ 
cour  (11).  A  very  ancient  law.  See  book  ii.  chap.  2. 

While  the  celebration  of  the  new  moon,  or  other  festival  continues  at 
Athens,  it  is  ordered  that  no  one  be  defamed  or  affronted  in  private  or 
public,  and  that  no  business  be  carried  on  which  is  not  pertinent  to  this 
feast  (12).  See  for  this  and  the  following  laws,  which  relate  to  the  festi¬ 
vals,  book  ii.  chap.  19,  20. 

All  who  frequent  the  panathenaea,  are  forbid  the  wearing  of  apparel 
dyed  with  colours  (13). 


(1)  Andocides  de  Mysteriis. 

(2)  Porphyr  us,  irfpl  diroxur 

(3)  Porphyrius,  loco  citato. 

(4)  Plat.  Solone. 

(5'  Plat,  loco  citalo. 

(6)  Aristoph  Scholiast,  in  Pluturc 
7)  Idem  in  Ve spa? 


(8)  Suidas,  Hesychius,  Vaticana  Proverb, 
appen.  cent.  i.  prov.  82. 

(&)  Demost.  Orat  in  Neseram. 

(10)  Hesychius,  Pbavorinus,  v.  Atuisirsfiiror- 
jjcs,  Plut.  QuaesL  Roman. 

(11)  Aristoph.  Scholiast,  in  equites 

(12)  Demost.  Timocrat 

(13)  Lucian  in  Nigrino 
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It  is  enacted,  that  at  the  institution  ofpanathensea  majora,  Homer  s  rhap 
sodies  be  repeated  (1). 

Sojourners  are  commanded  to  carry  about  at  public  processions  little 
vessels  framed  after  the  model  of  a  boat,  and  their  daughters  water-pots 
with  umbrellas  (2).  See  book  i.  chap.  10. 

No  foreigner  is  to  be  initiated  into  the  holy  mysteries  (3). 

Death  shall  be  his  penalty  who  divulges  the  mysteries  (4). 

The  persons  initiated  shall  dedicate  the  garments  they  were  initiated 
in,  at  Ceres  and  Proserpina’s  temple  (5). 

No  woman  shall  go  in  her  chariot  to  F.leusis  ;  and  whoever  commits 
theft  during  the  feast  kept  at  that  place,  shall  be  fined  6000  drachms  (6). 

Let  no  petitionary  address  be  made  at  the  mysteries  (7). 

No  one  shall  be  arrested  or  apprehended  during  their  celebration  (8), 

An  assembly  of  the  senate  shall  convene  in  the  Eleusinian  temple,  the 
day  following  this  festival.  One  of  Solon’s  laws  (9). 

The  festival  called  is  to  be  annual,  at  which  time  there  is  to 

be  a  jail  delivery(lO). 

Evagoras  hath  caused  it  to  be  enacted,  that  when  there  is  a  procession 
in  the  Piraeeus  to  the  honour  of  Bacchus,  and  likewise  at  the  Lenaean 
procession,  comedies  shall  be  acted  ;  and  that,  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Aiowdiaxa.  in  the  citadel,  young  men  shall  dance,  and  the  tragedians 
and  comedians  act.  and  that  at  these  times,  and  while  the  ©z^yaXia  con¬ 
tinue,  no  surety -ship  shall  be  made.  If  trespass  be  made  against  any  one 
of  these  particulars,  let  the  person  herein  offending  be  prosecuted  in  the 
usual  manner  at  the  popular  assembly  held  in  Bacchus’s  theatre  (1 1). 

It  is  established,  that  the  prytanes  the  day  subsequent  to  these  observ¬ 
ances,  call  a  senate  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  upon  the  n«v<$i'a,  where  the 
first  thing  in  debate  shall  be  touching  the  sacred  rites  ;  after  that,  the 
drawing  up  all  the  indictments  to  be  executed  on  the  forementioned  cri¬ 
minals  at  the  feasts  (12). 

No  arrestment  shall  be  attempted  on  the  Aiovijtfia  (13). 

Execution  of  condemned  prisoners  shall  be  deferred  till  the  Qeugoi  re 
turn  from  Delos  (  14).  See  book  ii  chap.  9. 

No  oblation  of  victims  shall  be  on  the  AXwa(15). 

He  who  comes  off  conqueror  at  the  Olympic  games  shall  receive  as  his 
reward  500  drachms,  at  the  isthmic,  100  (16). 

Fifteen  persons  shall  go  to  the  constitution  of  a  tragic  chorus  (17). 

It  is  forbid  that  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  be  brought  on  the 
stage  ;  wherefore  licence  is  given  that  the  city  clerk  read  them  pub¬ 
licly  (18).  This  law  was  enacted  out  of  respect  to  these  three  trage¬ 
dians. 

An  emulatory  performance  among  the  tragedians  is  ordered  to  be  in 
the  theatre  on  the  feast  called  the  Xurga,  and  that  he  that  acts  his  part 
best  shall  be  chosen  denison  (19). 


(1)  Lycurg.  in  Leocratem,  iElianus  Var. 
Hist.  lib.  viii.  cap.  ii. 

(2)  Harpocat.  v.  (rxa<pm<popoi. 

(3)  Aristophanis  Scholiastes  in  Plutum. 

(4)  Sopater  in  divisions  quaestionis. 

(5)  Aristophanis  Scholiastes  in  Plutum. 

(6)  Plut  Lycurgo  rhetore. 

(71  Andocides  de  Mysteriis. 

(8)  Demosth.  in  Midiam. 

(9)  Andocides  de  Mysteriis 


(10)  Theocriti  Scholiastes  in  Idyll.  V- 

(11)  Demosth.  in  Midiam 

(12)  Ibid  (13)  Ibid. 

(14)  Plato  Phaedone  Xenoph,  AtnJpvniitn’ 
lib.  iv. 

(15)  Demosth.  in  Neaeram. 

(16)  Plut  Solone. 

(17)  Pollux,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  15 

(18)  Plut  Lycurgo. 

(1 9)  Plut.  Lycurgo, 
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No  one  under  thirty  years  of  age  shall  be  an  actor.  Others,  instead  oi 
thirty  years,  read  forty  years  (1). 

Let  no  archon  be  exposed  by  any  malignant  aspersion  in  a  comedy  (2). 

If  any  reflections  are  designed,  let  them  be  palliated  under  a  feigned 
name.  This  law  was  enacted  to  restrain  the  old  comedy,  wherein  men 
were  reflected  on  by  name  (3). 

Let  all  the  different  airs  and  specific  kinds  of  music  be  observed,  and 
each  of  them  be  made  use  of  at  its  peculiar  festival.  This  was  an  ancient 
law,  whereby  they  who  confounded  the  several  kinds  of  music,  being  first 
convicted  before  the  masters  of  music,  were  liable  to  be  punished.  But 
this  practice  was  afterwards  laid  aside  (4). 

All  spectators  shall  sit  with  due  attention  and  decorum  in  the  theatre, 
and  the  archons  shall  cause  their  serjeants  to  turn  him  out  who  shall 
cause  any  noise  or  disturbance  ;  but  if  any  one  persevere  in  his  rudeness, 
a  fine  shall  be  his  punishment  (5).  This  law  relates  to  the  Dionysia, 
where  the  chief  archon  was  president,  the  care  of  other  games  being  com¬ 
mitted  to  other  magistrates,  as  that  of  the  lenaea,  and  of  the  anthesteria,  to 
the  ExcfiXelg. 

Sports  exhibited  in  honour  of  Neptune  are  to  be  in  the  Piraeeus,  grac¬ 
ed  with  three  dances  performed  in  a  ring,  where  the  reward  to  them  who 
come  off  best  shall  be  ten  p.v«7  ;  to  them  whose  performance  is  one  de¬ 
gree  below,  eight,  aud  six  to  the  third  victors.  This  law  was  enacted  by 
Lycurgus  the  orator  (6). 

One  day  yearly  there  is  to  be  a  public  cock-fighting(7).  See  book  ii, 
chap.  20.  in  AXixrgvivui  uyav. 

Sacrifices  are  required  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  every  month  (8).  See 
book  ii.  chap.  20.  in  Nap-ijvi'a. 


LAWS  CONCERNING  THEM  WHO  OFFICIATE  IN  HOLY  RITES. 

The  Bato'tXtws  is  to  take  care  that  the  parasites  be  created  out  of  the 
people,  whose  duty  it  is,  each  of  them  to  reserve  out  of  his  allowance  an 
hecteum  of  barley,  without  the  least  deceit,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
genuine  citizens’  feast,  to  be  kept  in  the  temple,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country.  The  Acharnensian  parasites  are  to  lay  up  an  hecteum  of 
their  dole  in  Apollo’s  reservatory,  to  which  deity  they  are  to  sacrifice  ; 

•  he  BatfiAEi/V  also  for  the  time  being,  likewise  the  old  men  and  women  that 
have  but  one  husband,  are  obliged  to  join  in  the  sacrifices.  See  book  ii. 
chap.  3.  ‘ 

Out  of  those  of  spurious  birth,  or  their  children,  the  parasites  shall 
elect  a  priest,  who  shall  officiate  in  the  monthly  sacrifices  ;  and  against 
him  who  declines  to  be  a  parasite  an  action  shall  be  entered  (9). 

Two  of  the  sacred  ceryces  must  undergo  parasiteship,  for  the  space  of 
one  year,  in  Apollo’s  temple  at  Delos  (10). 

The  third  part  of  the  choicest  of  the  oxen  is  to  be  conferred  on  the  vic¬ 
tor  of  a  prize,  the  two  remaining  shall  be  divided  between  the  priests 
and  parasites  (1 1).  TJiis  law  was  engraved  in  the  Anaceum. 

Let  there  be  given  a  just  value  of  money,  to  be  disbursed  by  the  priests, 
for  the  reparation  of  the  temple,  of  the  Ag% fiov  (or  treasury  of  the  tem- 


(1)  Aristoph.  Scholiast,  in  Nubes. 

(2)  Id  Ibid. 

C3)  Hermogenes  de  Statibu’s. 

(4)  Plato,  lib.  iii.  de  Legibus. 

15>  Demosth.  ejusq.  Schol.  in  Midiana. 


(G)  Pint.  Lycurgo  rhetore. 

(7)  vElianus.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  28 

(8)  Athenaeus,  lib.  vi. 

(9)  Vide  ibid. 

(10)  Id.  ibid.  (11)  Ibid. 
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pie),  and  the  Hptgxifirm,  or  place  set  apart  for  the  parasites  executing 
their  office  (l). 

Out  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the  old  men,  there  are  to  be  created  ©aX- 
Xo^ofoi,  i.  e.  persons  to  carry  sprigs  of  olive  in  the  panathenaea,  in  honour 
of  Minerva  (2).  See  book  ii.  chap.  20.  in  n*vaduWia. 

It  is  hereby  appointed,  that  the  consort  of  the  BatfiXses  shall  be  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  Athens,  and  never  before  married  ('!).  See  book  i.  chap.  12. 

Not  the  priests  only  shall  give  an  account  of  their  demeanour  in  the 
priesthood,  but  likewise  the  sacred  families  (4).  See  book  ii.  chap.  3. 

No  impure  person  shall  be  elected  into  the  priesthood  (5).  See  as 
before. 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  LAWS. 

As  for  the  review  of  the  laws  (ftf/p^ifo-rovi'a  No/awv),  I  have  purposely 
omitted  it,  as  being  spoken  of  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter. 

THE  DECREE. 

Tisamenus  hath  established,  with  the  consent  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  people,  that  Athens  shall  keep  her  ancient  form  of  government,  and 
and  make  use  of  Solon’s  laws,  weights,  and  measures,  with  Draco’s  sanc¬ 
tions,  as  hitherto  ;  if  new  ones  shall  seem  requisite,  the  nomothetas,  creat¬ 
ed  by  the  senate  for  that  purpose,  shall  engross  them  on  a  tablet,  and 
hang  them  up  at  the  statues  of  the  Eponymi,  that  they  may  be  exposed 
to  the  public  view  of  all  passers  by  ;  the  same  month  they  are  to  be  giv¬ 
en  up  to  the  magistrates,  after  they  have  passed  the  estimation  of  the  se¬ 
nate  of  five  hundred,  and  the  delegated  nomothetae.  Be  it  also  farther 
enacted,  that  any  private  man  may  have  free  access  to  the  senate,  and 
give  in  his  sentiments  concerning  them.  After  their  promulgation,  the 
senate  of  areopagus  is  required  to  take  care  that  the  magistrates  put  these 
laws  in  execution,  which,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  citizens,  are  to  be 
engraved  on  the  wall,  where  before  they  had  been  exposed  to  public 
view  (ti).  This  law  was  enacted  after  Thrasybulus  had  expelled  the  thir¬ 
ty  tyrants.  See  the  former  part  of  this  chapter. 

He  that  propounds  a  law  contrary  to  the  common  good  shall  be  indict¬ 
ed  (7).  See  as  before. 

The  proposer  of  a  law,  after  the  year’s  end,  shall  be  accused,  if  his 
law  be  pernicious,  but  yet  shall  be  liable  to  no  penalty.  See  as  before. 

No  law  shall  be  repealed  before  reference  be  made  of  it  to  the  nomo¬ 
thetae,  which  being  done,  any  Athenian  may  endeavour  its  repeal  sup¬ 
posing  he  substitutes  a  new  law  in  its  stead.  Both  these  the  proedri  shall 
refer  to  the  votes  of  the  people  ;  the  first  proposal  shall  be  concerning 
the  old  law,  whether  it  be  any  longer  conrlucible  to  the  public  good  ;  then 
the  new  one  shall  be  proposed  ;  and  which  of  the  two  the  nomothetae 
shall  judge  best,  that  shall  be  in  force  ;  yet  this  caution  must  be  observed, 
that  no  law  shall  be  enacted,  which  gainsays  any  of  the  rest ;  and  the  per¬ 
son  who  shall  give  in  a  law  inconsistent  with  the  former  constitutions, 
shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  act  against  those  who 
promote  prejudicial  laws  (8).  See  as  before. 

(1)  Athempus,  lib.  iv.  Pollux,  lib.  vi.  cap.  7.  (5)  iEschines  in  Timarchum. 

(2)  Xenophon.  Syposio.  (6)  Andocides  de  Mysteriis. 

(3)  Demosthenes  in  Neaeram.  (7)  Demosthenes  in  Timocratem. 

'A)  TEschines  in  Ctesiphontem.  -8)  Demosthenes,  ibid,  et  in  Leptin, 
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He,  who,  to  abrogate  an  old  law,  promiseth  to  make  a  new  one,  and 
doth  not,  shall  be  fined  ( I ). 

The  thesmothetai  shall  yearly  assemble  in  the  repository  of  the  laws, 
and  cautiously  examine  whether  one  law  bears  any  contradiction  to  anoth¬ 
er  ;  whether  there  be  any  law  unratified,  or  duplicates  about  the  same 
things.  If  any  of  these  shall  occur  in  their  examination,  it  shall  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  tablet,  and  published  at  the  statues  of  the  Eponymi :  which  done, 
by  the  Epistata's  order,  the  people  shall  vote  which  of  them  shall  be  made 
void,  or  ratified  (2).  See  as  before. 

No  man  shall  enact  a  law  in  favour  of  any  private  person,  unless  six 
thousand  citizens  give  leave  by  private  votes.  This  was  one  of  Solon’s 
laws  (3). 

It  shall  be  a  capital  crime  for  any  man  to  cite  a  fictitious  law  in  any 
court  of  justice  (4). 

The  laws  shall  be  in  force  from  the  archonship  of  Euclides  (5).  This 
law  was  enacted  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  intimates, 
that  what  had  been  done  under  their  usurpation  should  not  henceforth  be 
inquired  into,  an  act  of  amnesty  having  been  passed. 

Diodes  hath  enacted,  that  the  laws  enacted  during  the  freedom  of  the 
commonwealth,  before  Euclides  was  archon,  and  also  those  which  were 
made  in  his  archonship,  shall  be  in  full  force  henceforward.  Those 
which  have  been  enacted  since  the  archonship  of  Euclides,  or  hereafter 
to  be  enacted,  shall  be  in  force  from  the  day  wherein  each  of  them  shall 
be  enacted,  unless  a  particular  time,  wherein  their  force  shall  begin,  is 
specified  in  the  law.  Those  which  are  now  in  force,  shall  be  transcrib¬ 
ed  into  the  public  records  by  the  notary  of  the  senate  within  thirty  days  ; 
but  the  laws  hereafter  to  be  made  shall  be  transcribed,  and  begin  to  be  in 
force  from  the  day  of  their  being  enacted  (6).  This  law  gave  perpetual 
force  and  authority  to  the  laws  of  Solon,  which  were  at  first  enacted  only 
for  an  hundred  years,  as  has  been  already  observed. 


LAW'S  REFERRING  TO  DECREES  OF  THE  SENATE  AND  COMMONALTY. 

Vri<p'i<f{xstroL,  or  decrees  of  the  senate,  are  to  be  but  of  one  year’s  continu¬ 
ance  (7).  See  book  i.  chap.  18. 

No  psephism  shall  pass  to  the  commons  before  the  senate’s  supervi 
sal  (8).  One  of  Solon’s  laws.  See  as  before. 

The  tablets  on  which  the  psephisms  are  engraved,  are  by  no  means  to 
be  removed  (9). 

Let  no  psephism  be  of  greater  authority  than  the  laws,  the  senate,  or 
the  people  (10). 

No  sophistication  is  to  be  contained  in  a  psephism  (11). 

LAWS  CONCERNING  NATIVE  AND  ENFRANCHISED  CITIZENS. 

All  laws  are  to  be  alike  obligatory  towards  the  whole  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  One  of  Theseus’s  laws  (12). 

All  priests  and  archons  are  to  be  elected  out  of  the  nobility,  (evtruTgt- 
oa. i),  whose  duty  it  is  to  interpret  all  laws  both  civil  and  divine.  An¬ 
other  of  Theseus’s  laws  (13).  See  book  i.  chap.  3. 


(1)  Ulpianus  inLeptin. 

(2)  /Esc;.ines  in  Ctesiphontem. 

(3)  Andocides  de  Mysteriis,  (Eneas  Gazaeus 
in  Theophrastum. 

(4)  Demosthenes,  Orat.  ii.  in  Aristogitonem. 
.5)  Andocides  de  Mysteriis. 

,R)  Demosthenes  in  Timocraf 


(7)  Demosthenes  in  Aristocratem. 

(8)  Plutarchus  Solone. 

(9)  Plutarchus  Pericle. 

(10)  Demosthenes  Timocratea. 

(1 1 )  (Eschines  in  Ctesiphontem 

(12)  Plutarchus  Theseo. 

(13)  Ibidem 
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The  ©jjVsj,  or  those  of  the  meaner  sort,  shall  be  capable  of  no  magis¬ 
tracy.  This  and  the  following  law  are  Solon’s  (1).  See  book  i.  chap.  4. 

The  ©aJVeg  shall  have  right  of  suffrage  in  public  assemblies,  and  of  being 
elected  judges. 

Let  all  the  citizens  have  an  equal  share  in  the  government,  and  the  ar- 
chons  be  indifferently  elected  out  of  them  all.  This  law  was  enacted  by 
Aristides  (2).  See  book  i.  chap.  11. 

Mo  persons  but  such  as  have  suffered  perpetual  banishment,  or  those 
who  with  their  whole  families  come  to  Athens  for  the  conveniency  of 
trade,  shall  be  enrolled  among  the  denizens.  One  of  Solon’s  laws  (3). 
See  book  i.  chap.  9. 

Let  no  person  that  is  a  slave  by  birth  be  made  free  of  the  city  (4).  See 
book  i.  chap  10. 

No  one  shall  be  admitted  citizen,  unless  a  particular  emioency  of  vir¬ 
tue  entitle  him  to  it :  and  if  the  people  do  confer  a  citizenship  on  any 
one  for  his  merits,  he  shall  not  be  ratified,  before  the  Athenians,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  assembly,  honour  him  with  six  thousand  private  votes  ; 
the  prytanes  likewise  shall  give  them,  before  the  entrance  of  strangers, 
the  boxes  with  the  calculi,  and  take  away  the  largesses.  Now  these  per¬ 
sons,  after  enfranchisement,  shall  be  altogether  incapable  of  being  archons 
or  priests  ;  as  for  their  children,  they  may  officiate,  if  born  of  a  free  wo¬ 
man  ;  if  the  persons  made  free  presume  the  taking  up  of  any  office,  any 
free-born  man  may  bring  an  action  against  them,  as  interlopers  on  his  pri¬ 
vileges  (5).  This  law  was  enacted  after  the  victory  over  Mardonius  near 
Plataea.  See  book  i.  chap.  9. 

There  shall  be  a  disquisition  made,  whether  they  who  are  inserted  in 
the  register  of  citizens,  be  so  or  not ;  they  who  shall  not  be  found  citi¬ 
zens  on  both  sides,  let  them  be  erased  out.  The  determination  of  this 
shall  be  by  their  own  borough,  by  whom  if  they  be  cast,  and  acquiesce 
in  their  sentence,  without  any  further  appeal  to  an  higher  court,  they 
shall  be  ranked  among  the  sojourners  ;  but  they  that  after  appeal  shall 
be  condemned  by  the  h.gher  court,  shall  be  sold  for  slaves  ;  or,  if  acquit¬ 
ted,  shall  continue  in  their  freedom  (6).  See  as  before.  This  law  was 
enacted,  Archias  being  archon. 

It  is  permitted  any  Athenian  to  leave  the  city,  and  take  his  family  and 
goods  along  with  him  (7). 

LAWS  APPERTAINING  TO  CHILDREN,  LEGITIMATE,  SPURIOUS,  OR  ADOPTED. 


They  only  shall  be  reckoned  citizens  whose  parents  are  both  so  (8). 
See  book  i.  chap.  9.  This  law  was  enacted  at  the  instance  of  Pericles. 

He  shall  be  looked  on  as  a  bastard  whose  mother  is  not  free  (9).  This 
was  enacted  by  Aristophon  the  orator. 

Let  none  of  spurious  birth,  whether  male  or  female,  inherit  either  in 
sacred  or  civil  things,  from  the  time  of  Euclides  being  archon  (10). 

That  inheritance  shall  pass  for  good,  which  is  given  by  a  childless  per¬ 
son  to  an  adopted  son  (11). 


(1)  Plutarchus  Polone.  (7)  Plato  Critonc. 

(2)  Plutarchus  Aristide.  (8)  Plutarchus  Pericle. 

(3)  Plutarchus  Solone.  (9)  Carystio  Historic,  urrouvnu.  lib.  iii 

(4)  Dio  Chrysostomus,  Orat.  xv.  (10)  Demosth.  in  Macartatum 

(5)  Demosthenes  Orat.  in  Neapram.  (11)  Demosth.  in  Leocharem 

(8)  Arguroenturo  Demosth.  Orat.  irjor  EuSsL'fov  i'ptvtws 
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Adoption  must  be  made  by  persons  living  (1)  :  i.  e.  not  by  their  last 
testament. 

No  one,  except  the  person  who  adopted  shall  have  a  legitimate  son, 
shall  relinquish  the  family  into  which  he  is  adopted,  to  return  into  his  na¬ 
tural.  One  of  Solon’s  laws  (2).  See  book  iv  chap.  15. 

Parents  may  give  their  children  what  names  they  will,  or  change  those 
they  have  for  others  (3).  See  book  iv.  chap.  14. 

Whenever  parents  come  to  enrol  their  children,  whether  genuine  or 
adopted,  in  the  public  register  of  the  pgecrogss,  they  are  obliged  to  profess 
by  oath,  that  they  were  lawfully  begotten  of  a  free  woman  (4).  See 
book  i.  chap.  9. 

Beasts  designed  at  this  time  for  the  altar,  are  to  be  of  a  certain  weight ; 
a  goat  to  weigh  fifty  fj.va.7,  and  two  sheep  forty-eight. 

THE  OATH  TO  BE  TAKEN  BY  THE  EPHEBI. 

I  will  never  do  any  thing  to  disgrace  this  armour ;  I  will  never  fly 
from  my  post,  or  revolt  from  my  general,  but  1  will  fight  for  my  country 
and  religion,  in  an  army  of  single  combat.  1  will  never  be  the  cause  of 
weakening  or  endamaging  my  country  ;  and  if  it  be  my  fortune  to  sail  on 
the  seas,  my  country  thinking  fit  to  send  me  in  a  colony,  I  will  willingly 
acquiesce  and  enjoy  that  land  which  is  allotted  me.  1  will  firmly  adhere 
to  the  present  consti  ution  of  affairs  ;  and  whatsoever  enactions  the  peo¬ 
ple  shall  please  to  pass,  1  will  see  nobody  violate  or  pervert  tnem,  but  I 
will  either  singly  by  myself,  or  by  joining  with  others,  endeavour  to  re¬ 
venge  them.  1  will  conform  to  ray  country’s  religion.  I  swear  by  these 
following  d  uties,  viz.  the  Agrauli.  Enyalius,  Mars,  Jupiter,  the  Earth,  and 
Diana.  , 

If  occasion  require,  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  my  native  country. 

My  endeavours  to  extend  the  dominions  of  Athens  shall  never  cease 
while  there  are  wheat,  barley,  vineyards,  and  olive-trees  without  its  li¬ 
mits  (5). 

Parents  shall  have  full  right  to  disinherit  their  children  (6).  See  book 
iv  chap.  15 

No  one  shall  -ell  his  daugb  t  sister,  unless  he  can  prove  her  a 
whore  (7).  Une  of  olo  ’s  laws.  See  hook  i  chap.  10. 

The  first  institution  of  youth  is  to  be  in  swimming,  and  the  rudiments 
of  literature  :  as  for  those  whose  abilities  in  the  world  are  but  mean,  let 
them  learn  husbandry,  manufactures  and  trades;  but  they  who  can  af¬ 
ford  a  genteel  education,  shall  learn  to  play  on  musical  instruments,  to 
ride  shall  study  philosophy,  learn  to  hunt,  and  be  instructed  in  the  gym- 
nical  exercises.  One  of  Solon’s  laws. 

Let  him  he  (arifAaj)  infamous,  who  neats  his  parents,  or  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  them  (8)  One  of  Solon’s  laws.  See  book  iv.  chap.  15. 

If  any  man,  being  found  guilty  of  abusing  his  parents,  frequent  prohi¬ 
bited  places,  the  eleven  shall  fetter  him,  and  bring  him  to  trial  at  the  He- 
lirnan  court,  where  any  one,  who  is  empowered  thereto,  may  accuse  him. 

(1)  Lihanius  Argumento  Oral.  Demos!,  in  Ulpianus  in  Demosthenis  Orat.  de  falsa  le- 
Leocharem.  gat. 

(2;  Isasus  de  haercd.  Philoctemonis,  Har-  (6)  Demosth.  Orat.  in  Boeotum. 
pocration.  (7)  Piutarchus  Solone. 

(3)  Dcmoslh.  Orat.  in  Boeotum  de  nomine.  (8)  Diogenes  Laertius,  jEschinss  in  Timar- 

(4)  Isteus  de  h»red.  Apollodori.  cbum. 

(5)  Stobasus,  Pollux,  Piutarchus  Alcibiado, 
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If  he  is  here  cast,  the  Heliasan  judges  shall  inflict  upon  him  what  punish¬ 
ment  they  please  ;  and,  if  they  fine  him,  let  him  be  claptup  in  jail  till  he 
pays  the  whole  (1).  Another  of  Solon’s  laws.  See  as  before. 

No  bastards,  or  such  as  have  been  brought  up  to  no  employ,  shall  be 
obliged  to  keep  their  parents  (2).  Another  of  Solon’s  laws.  See  as  be¬ 
fore. 

If  any  one’s  estate,  after  his  decease,  shall  be  called  in  question,  the 
enjoyer  of  it  is  obliged  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  his  parents  getting  it, 
according  to  that  golden  precept,  honour  your  parents  (3). 

He  that  is  undutiful  to  his  parents  shall  be  incapable  of  bearing  any 
office  ;  and  farther,  be  impeached  before  the  magistrate  (4).  See  book 
iv.  chap.  15. 

If,  through  the  infirmity  of  old  age,  or  torture  of  a  disease,  any  father 
be  found  crazed  and  distempered  in  his  miud,  a  son  may  forthwith  have 
an  action  against  him,  wherein,  if  he  be  cast,  he  may  keep  him  in  bonds. 

LAWS  BELONGING  TO  SOJOURNERS. 

Every  sojourner  is  to  choose  his  patron  out  of  the  citizens,  who  is  to 
pay  his  tribute  to  the  collectors,  and  take  care  of  all  his  other  concerns. 
See  book  i.  chap  10  ;  as  also  in  the  following  laws. 

Let  there  be  an  action  against  them  who  do  not  choose  a  patron,  or  pay 
tribute. 

In  this  action  no  foreigner  shall  appear  as  a  witness. 

Let  them  be  cast  into  prison  before  sentence  is  passed,  without  any 
grant  of  bailment,  on  whom  the  action  of  gevlu  is  laid  ;  but  if  condemn¬ 
ed,  they  shall  be  sold.  Whoever  is  acquitted  of  this  imputation  may  ac¬ 
cuse  his  adversary  of  bribery  (5).  See  book  i.  chap.  1 1. 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  SLAVES  AND  FREED  SERVANTS. 

He  that  beats  another  man’s  servant,  may  have  an  action  of  battery 
brought  against  him  (6).  See  book  i.  chap.  10.  and  in  several  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  laws. 

No  one  may  sell  a  captive  fora  slave,  without  the  consent  of  his  for¬ 
mer  master.  If  any  captive  hath  been  sold,  he  shall  be  rescued,  and  let 
his  rescuer  put  in  sureties  for  his  appearance  before  the  polemar- 
chus  (7). 

If  any  slave’s  freedom  hath  been  unjustly  assorted  by  another,  the  as- 
sertor  shall  be  liable  to  pay  half  the  price  of  the  slave  (8). 

Any  slave  unable  to  drudge  under  the  imperiousness  of  his  master, 
may  compel  him  to  let  him  quit  his  service  for  one  more  mild  and  gen* 
tie  (9). 

Slaves  may  buy  themselves  out  of  bondage  (10). 

No  slaves  are  to  have  their  liberty  given  them  in  the  theatres  ;  the 
crier  that  proclaims  it  shall  be  (centos)  infamous  { 1 1). 

All  anticipated  slaves  shall  pay  certain  services,  and  due  homage  to 
the  masters  who  gave  them  liberty,  choosing  them  only  for  their  patrons, 


(1)  Demosth  Orat.  in  Timoeratem. 
t2)  Plutarchus  Solone- 
(3)  Demosth.  inCallippum. 

.4)  Xenophon.  Aironvep.  lib.  i 

(5)  Hyperides  in  Aristagoram. 

(6)  Xenophon  de  Athen.  Repub. 

'?)  Plutarchus  Lvcurgo  rhetore.  .'Eschmes  in  Timarchum. 

18 


(8)  Argument.  Demosth.  Orat.  in  Theocri- 
nem 

(9)  Plutarchus  de  Superstitione. 

(10)  Dion  Chrysostomus,  Orat.  xv 

(11)  Alschines  in  Ctesiphontem 
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aDd  not  be  wanting  in  the  performance  of  those  duties  to  which  they  are 
obliged  by  law  (1). 

Patrons  are  permitted  to  bring  an  action  of  A^ega <Tiov  against  such  freed 
slaves  as  are  remiss  in  the  fore-mentioned  duties,  and  reduce  them  to 
their  pristine  state  of  bondage,  if  the  charge  be  proved  against  them  ; 
but  if  the  accusation  be  groundless,  they  shall  entirely  possess  their  free¬ 
dom  (2). 

Any  who  have  a  mind,  whether  citizens  or  strangers,  may  appear  as 
evidence  in  the  above-mentioned  cause  3). 

He  that  redeems  a  prisoner  of  war,  may  claim  him  as  his  own,  unless 
the  prisoner  himself  be  able  to  pay  his  own  ransom  (4). 

Maintenance  is  by  no  means  to  be  given  to  a  slave  careless  in  his  du¬ 
ty^)- 

LAWS  CONCERNING  THE  SENATE  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED,  AND  THE  POPULAR 

ASSEMBLY. 

No  one  is  to  be  twice  an  epistata  (6).  See  book  i  chap  18. 

The  oath  of  the  senate  I  pass  by,  as  before  treated  of,  book  i.  chap  18. 

The  establishment  of  Phocus  runs,  that  senators,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Athenians  shall  keep  the  feast  called  as  is  usual  by  the  custom 

of  the  country,  and  that  there  shall  be  an  adjournment  of  the  senate,  and 
vacation  of  lesser  courts,  for  tive  days  from  the  time  in  which  the 
protenthae  begin  to  celebrate  the  solemnity  (7).  See  book  ii.  chap.  20. 
in  Atfaerii^ia. 

The  crier  shall  pray  for  the  good  success  of  affairs,  and  encourage 
all  men  to  lay  out  their  endeavours  on  that  design  (8).  See  book  i. 
chap.  18. 

The  crier  shall  curse  him  openly,  with  his  kindred  and  family,  who 
shall  appear  in  the  court,  and  plead,  or  give  his  voice  tor  lucre  (!'). 

Let  the  most  ancient  of  the  Athenians,  having  decently  composed  their 
bodies,  deliver  their  most  prudent  and  wise  thoughts  to  the  people  ;  and 
after  them,  let  such  of  the  rest  as  will,  do  the  like,  one  by  one,  according 
to  seniority  (1U).  One  of  Solon’s  laws.  See  book  i.  chap.  17.  and  in  the 
two  next  laws. 

In  every  assembly  let  there  be  one  tribe  elected  to  preside,  and  to  look 
after  the  laws. 

The  prytanes  are  not  to  authorise  the  people  to  vote  twice  for  the 
same  thing  (11). 

The  senate  of  five  hundred  may  tine  as  far  as  five  hundred  drachms  (12). 
See  book  i.  chap.  18.  and  in  the  two  following  laws. 

Let  the  senate  of  five  hundred  build  new  ships  (13). 

Such  as  have  not  built  any  shall  be  refused  the  donation  of  crowns  (14), 

This  senate  shall  give  an  account  of  their  administration  ;  and  they 
who  have  executed  their  offices  well  shall  be  rewarded  with  crowns  (15). 


(1) Conf.  Lexlcographos,  v.  dneKeCHigm, 

(2)  Conf.  eosdem,  v.  dwoJdcnoi. 

(3)  Harpocration  ex  Hype  ride. 

(4)  Demosthenes  in  Nicostratum. 

(5)  Ulpianus  in  Medianam. 

(6)  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  cep.  9. 

(7)  Ex  Athenaeo. 

<8)  Dinarcbus  in  Aristogitonem 
'9)  Ibidem 


(10)  A^chines  in  Ctesiphontem. 

(11)  IVicite  Orat  apud  Thucyd.  lib.  vi. 

(12)  Demosth.  in  Euerg.  et  Moesibul. 

(  Ml  Demosthenes  et  Ulpianus  iu  Androtia- 
na,  itemque  in  ejusdem  argumento  Libanius. 

(14)  Ibidem. 

(15)  jEschines  in  Ctesiphontem,  Demosthe¬ 
nes  et  Ulpianus  Androtiana. 
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LAWS  WHICH  CONCERN  MAGISTRATES. 


None  shall  be  magistrates  but  they  who  have  competent  estates  (1). 
One  of  Solon’s  laws.  See  book  i.  chap.  1 1.  and  in  the  following. 

The  election  of  magistrates  shall  he  by  beans  (2). 

It  shall  be  punishable  with  death  to  pass  two  suffrages  for  the  same  can¬ 
didate  (3). 

The  archons  shall  be  created  by  the  people. 

No  one  shall  bear  the  same  office  twice,  or  enter  on  two  several  the 
same  year  (4). 

All  magistrates  that  are  elected  by  suffrages,  surveyors  of  public  works, 
and  they  who  have  any  authority  in  the  city  upward  of  thirty  days,  wit-h 
those  who  preside  over  the  courts  of  judicature,  shall  not  enter  on  their 
respective  offices  till  they  have  undergone  the  accustomed  examination  ; 
and  after  the  expiration  of  those  offices,  they  shall  give  an  account  of  the 
discharge  of  their  trust  before  the  scribe  and  logistae,  as  other  magis¬ 
trates  are  obliged  to  do  (5). 

This  shall  be  the  manner :  So  much  I  receive  from  the  public,  so 
much  l  laid  out,  or  in  the  reverse  (»  ). 

Such  as  have  not  made  up  their  accounts,  shall  expend  none  of  their 
money  in  divine  uses,  nor  make  w  ills  ;  nor  shall  they  have  licence  to 
travel,  bear  another  office,  or  have  the  honour  of  a  crown  conferred  on 
them  (7). 

It  is  death  for  any  one  indebted  to  the  public  exchequer  to  be  invest* 
ed  with  a  public  trust  (8). 

It  is  also  death  to  usurp  the  government  (9), 

Let  him  be  outlawed  who  shall  continue  in  his  magistracy  after  the 
dissolution  of  democratical  government ;  whereupon  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  one  to  kill  such  a  person,  and  make  seizure  of  his  goods  (10). 


A  PSEPH1SM. 


This  decree  was  made  by  the  senate  and  Athenian  state,  the  tribe  jEan* 
tis  being  prytanes,  Cleogenes  clerk,  Boethus  chief  president,  and  Demo* 
phantus  its  ingrosser  ;  the  date  of  this  psephism  is  from  the  election  of 
the  senate  of  five  hundred,  and  thus  it  runs. — If  any  one  levels  at  the 
ruin  of  the  commonwealth,  or  after  its  subversion  bears  any  office,  let  that 
man  be  censured  as  an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  dispatched  out  of  the  way  ; 
let  all  his  goods,  saving  the  tenth  part  to  be  confiscated  to  Minerva,  be 
exposed  to  sale  ;  he  that  kills  him,  with  all  his  assistants,  shall  be  blame¬ 
less  herein,  and  free  from  the  guilt  of  his  death.  All  Athenians  like* 
v/ise,  in  their  several  tribes,  are  obliged  by  oath  to  attempt  the  killing 
of  that  man,  who  shall  in  the  least  seem  to  affect  the  crimes  here  set 
down  (1 1). 


THE  OATH. 


I  will  endeavour,  with  my  own  hands,  to  kill  that  man  who  shall  dis¬ 
solve  the  Athenian  republic,  or  after  its  subverMon  shall  bear  any  office  ; 
and  he  shall  be  reputed  by  me  wholly  free  from  guilt,  in  respect  of  the 


(3)  Demosth.  in  Boeolum. 
<4)  Ulpian.  in  Timocrat. 
'51  .flSschines  in  Clesipb. 


(1)  Plutarchus  Solone. 

(2)  Lucian  us. 


(fl)  Ibid  (7)  Ibid. 

(3)  Demosth.  Iieplinea. 

(9)  Plut.  Solone 

(lOj  Andocides  de  Mysteriis. 

(11)  Ibid 
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gods  or  daemons,  who  will  take  away  his  life,  or  encourage  another  to  do 
it:  farther,  in  the  distribution  of  his  goods,  I  will  pass  my  vote  that  the 
slayer  shall  have  half ;  and  he  that  in  the  attempt  shall  have  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  lose  his  own  life,  shall,  with  his  heirs,  have  due  respect  and 
honour  from  me,  as  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  with  their  posteri¬ 
ty  0)- 

All  oaths  that  shall  be  taken  in  time  of  war,  or  any  other  juncture,  n 
inconsistent  with  the  Athenian  constitution,  shall  be  null  and  void. 

No  office  imposed  by  the  people  shall  be  refused  by  oath  before  the 
senate  (2). 

Whoever  casts  scurrilous  abuses  on  a  magistrate  while  officiating,  shall 
be  fined  (3). 

THE  EXAMINATION,  AND  INTERROGATOR Y  DISQUISITION  OF  THE  ARCHONS. 

Whether  they  are  citizens  by  a  lawful  lineage  of  progenitors  for  three 
generations,  and  from  what  family  they  assume  their  pedigree  ;  whether 
they  derive  their  progeny  from  Paternal  Apollo,  and  Jupiter  Herce- 
us  (4.)  See  book  i.  chap.  12.  and  in  the  following, 

Quest.  Hark  you,  friend,  who  is  your  father  ? 

Answ.  What,  sir,  do  you  mean  my  father  ?  JV.  or  JV. 

Quest.  What  kindred  can  you  produce  to  make  evidence  ? 

Jlnsw.  Sufficient,  sir ;  first  of  all,  these  cousins  ;  then  these  persons 
who  have  right  to  the  same  burying-place  with  us  ;  these  here  of  the 
same  phratria  ;  and  these  related  to  Apollo  Patrius,  and  Jupiter  Herce- 
us  ;  lastly,  these  gentlemen  of  the  same  borough,  who  have  reposed  the 
trust  and  management  of  offices  in  me,  and  honoured  me  with  their  suf¬ 
frages. 

Quest.  Do  you  hear,  friend  ;  Who  is  your  mother  ? 

Answ.  What,  mine,  do  you  mean  ?  JV.  or  JV. 

Quest.  What  kindred  have  you  to  show  ? 

Answ.  These  first,  these  second  cousins,  and  those  of  the  same  phra¬ 
tria  and  borough. 

Then  the  case  is  to  be  put,  Whether  they  have — honoured  their  pa¬ 
rents  ? — fought  for  their  country  ? — possession  of  an  estate  and  all  their 
limbs  sound  ? 

THE  ARCHON’s  OATH. 

I  ’.vill  be  punctual  in  the  observance  of  the  laws,  and  for  every  de¬ 
fault  herein  I  will  forfeit  a  statue  of  gold,  of  equal  proportion  with  my¬ 
self,  to  the  Delphian  Apollo  (5).  See  as  before,  and  in  the  following. 

An  archon  that  shall  be  seen  overcharged  with  wine  shall  suffer 
death  (6). 

If  any  one  is  contumeliously  piquant,  beats  any  thesmotheta,  or  blasts 
his  reputation,  a  crowned  archon’s,  or  any  other’s  whom  the  city  privi¬ 
leges  with  an  office,  or  confers  any  dignity  upon,  let  him  be  («r i^oj)  in¬ 
famous  (7). 

The  areopagite  senate,  when  vacancies  fall,  shall  yearly  be  recruit¬ 
ed  out  of  the  archons  (0).  See  book  i.  chap.  19.  and  in  the  following. 

(1)  Lycurg.  in  Leocrat.  (5)  Plut.  Solone.  Pollux,  lib.  viii,  &e. 

(2)  iEschines,  de  falsa  legat.  (6)  Laertius  Solone. 

(3)  Lysias  promilite.  (7)  Demosthenes  in  Midiatn 

(4)  Pollux,  lib.  viii,  cap.  9.  (8)  Plutarchus  Solone. 
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The  areopagites  shall  have  inspection  into  the  deportment  and  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  Athenians  (1). 

Let  no  areopagite  make  a  coined}'  (2). 

The  senate  of  areopagus  shall  give  an  account  of  their  management 
before  the  logistic  (3). 

Let  a  Srgxrrj yig,  have  children  lawfully  begotten,  and  enjoy  an  estate 
within  the  confines  of  Attica  (4)  See  book  iii.  chap.  5. 

THE  OATH  OF  THE  STfCtTljyoff. 

I  will  twice  a-year  make  an  incursion  into  the  Megarensian  territo¬ 
ries  (5). 

Let  such  of  the  2 Tgxrriyoi  be  arranged  as  shall  endamage  the  fleet  of 
their  allies  (6). 

No  one  shall  be  created  syndic  or  astynomus  above  once  (7).  See 
book  i.  chap.  15. 

The  quaestors  shall  be  chosen  by  suffrages  of  the  people  (8). 

A  quaestorship  must  not  be  kept  above  five  years  (9). 

It  is  death  to  go  on  an  embassy  without  commission  from  the  senate  or 
people  (10).  See  book  i.  chap.  15. 

No  one  shall  be  secretary  above  once  under  the  same  magistrate  (11) 
See  book  i.  chap.  15. 

LAWS  RESPECTING  ORATORS. 

No  one  under  the  age  of  thirty  years  shall  speak  an  oration  in  the  se¬ 
nate  or  popular  assembly.  See  book  i.  chap.  15. 

AN  INSPECTION  INTO  THE  ORATORS’  LIVES. 

Let  no  one  be  a  public  orator  who  hath  struck  his  parents,  denied  them 
maintenance,  or  shut  them  out  of  doors  ;  who  hath  refused  going  into  the 
army  in  case  of  public  necessity,  or  thrown  away  his  shield  ;  who  hath 
committed  whoredom,  or  given  way  to  effeminacy,  who  hath  run  out  his 
father’s  estate,  or  any  inheritance  left  him  by  a  friend  :  if,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  of  these  crimes,  any  one  shall  dare  to  deliver  a  public  oration, 
let  those  who  are  commissioned  bring  him  to  the  test  in  open  court  (12)  = 

Let  an  orator  have  children  lawfully  forgotten,  and  let  him  be  master 
of  an  estate  within  Attica’s  borders  03). 

If  an  orator,  either  before  the  senate  or  people,  hath  not  pertinently 
and  distinctly  handled  the  thing  propounded,  or  hath  descanted  twice  on 
the  same  subject  ;  hath  been  piquantly  censorious,  and  hath  abusively 
animadverted  upon  any  one’s  behaviour  ;  hath  spoken  of  other  things  be¬ 
side  those  propounded  by  the  proedri,  or  hath  encouraged  any  one  so  to 
do  ;  or  if  he  hath  abused  the  epistata  after  the  rising  of  the  assembly  or 
senate  ;  such  an  one’s  insolence  shall  be  punished  by  the  proedri  with  a 
mulct  of  fifty  drachms  ;  the  ir%olxroges  shall  have  intelligence  of  his  mis¬ 
demeanours  ;  and  if  his  penalty  shall  seem  too  light  for  his  crimes,  besides 
his  fine,  let  him  be  hauled  to  the  next  convention  of  the  senate  or  as- 


(1)  Ibidem. 

(2)  Plutarchns  de  gloria  Atheniensium. 

(3)  jEschinesin  Ctesiphontem. 

(4)  Dinarchus  in  Demosthenes. 

(5) Plutarchusin  Pericle. 

(h)  Demosthenes,  irsfl  xiov  iv  XEppovntna. 

' 7)  Demosth.  in  Leptiriem,  et  prorera.  64. 


(8)  Ulpianus  ad  Androtianam. 

(9)  Plutarchus  Lycurgo  rhetore. 

(10)  Demosthenes  de  falsa  legat, 

(11)  Lysias  in  Nicomachum. 

(12)  Conf.  jEschines  in  Timarchum. 

(13)  Dinarchus  in  Demosthenem. 
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sembly,  where,  if  condemned  by  private  votes  the  proedri  shall  exact  a 
fine  from  him,  to  be  paid  to  the  •jrgaxrogss  for  his  TaPafo/x/a,  or  breach  of 
the  laws  (1). 

LAWS  TREATING  OF  DUTIES  AND  OFFICES. 

The  archons  shall  appoint  in  the  assembly,  by  lots,  a  certain  number  of 
flute-players,  to  be  at  the  ^ofoi,  or  public  dancings  (2). 

No  stranger  shall  join  in  a  dance  with  a  chorus  ;  if  he  do,  the  choragus 
shall  be  fined  a  thousand  drachms  (3). 

Let  it  be  lawful  to  inform  against  a  stranger  to  the  archon,  before  his 
entrance  into  the  theatre  to  dance  (4). 

A  stranger,  if  indicted  by  a  Xo^y'os,  for  dancing  before  the  archon,  shall 
be  fined  fifty  drachms  :  and  a  thousand,  if  he  persist  after  prohibition  (5). 

Those  dancers,  who  are  (*t iu,oi)  infamous,  are  to  be  drove  off  the 
stage  (6). 

Sixteen  men  are  to  be  chosen  out  of  all  the  public  companies,  to  con¬ 
tribute  equally  towards  the  building  a  man  of  war,  which  service  they 
are  to  engage  in  from  twenty -five  years  of  age  to  forty  (7). 

The  qualification  for  a  trierarch  is,  that  he  be  worth  ten  talents,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  estimation  he  is  to  be  chosen  :  but  if  bis  estate  is  rated 
more,  let  him  build  ships  equivalent ;  yet  at  most  but  three,  with  a  skiff : 
they  who  are  not  worth  so  much  shall  be  joined  together,  so  many  of 
them,  till  their  estates  make  up  the  sum  (8). 

The  trierarchs,  and  overseers  of  the  navy,  shall  be  commissioned  to 
register  their  names,  who,  being  of  the  same  2u(j.p,o£<a,  are  indebted  to 
the  commonwealth  for  ship-rigging,  for  which  they  shall  sue  them  (9). 
See  book  i.  chap.  15.  and  in  the  following. 

He  that  owes  rigging,  shall  either  give  it,  or  give  security  (10). 

All  trierarchs  elect  shall  betake  themselves  to  the  ships  they  are  con¬ 
stituted  over  (!l). 

All  trierarchs  are  to  render  an  account  of  their  administration  (12). 

There  shall  be  an  yearly  appointment  for  the  exchange  of  offices, 
where  he  that  shall  be  designed  a  Xsi ru^yes  shall  be  exempted  from  serv¬ 
ings  if  he  can  produce  any  vacant  person  richer  than  himself;  and  if  the 
person  produced,  confess  he  is  more  wealthy  than  the  other,  he  shall  be 
put  into  the  other’s  place  among  the  three  hundred  ;  but  if  he  denies  it, 
let  them  change  estates  (13).  See  as  before,  and  in  the  following. 

His  house  shall  be  sealed  up  who  shall  offer  him-elf  in  the  exchange. 

They  who  do  quit  their  own  estates  for  those  of  their  neighbours,  shall 
be  obliged  by  oath  to  discover  them  in  this  form. 

I  will  fairly  and  honestly  mike  known  the  estimate  of  all  my  posses¬ 
sions,  except  such  as  consist  in  tho-e  silver  mines,  which  the  state  laws 
exact  no  duties  from. 

Three  days  shall  be  allowed  for  those  who  are  to  make  exchange  for 
their  estates,  to  produce  them. 

No  one  shall  be  compelled  to  exhibit  his  estate  which  lies  in  mines. 

(1)  jEschines  in  Timarchum.  (9)  Ibidem  in  Exereaim  el  Mnesibulum. 

(2)  Demosthenes  in  Midiam.  (10)  Ibidem.  (11)  Idem  pro  Polycle. 

(3)  Ibidem,  ibique  Ulpianus.  (12)  /Eschines  in  Ctesiphnntem. 

^4)  Ibidem.  (5)  Ibid.  (6)  Ibid.  (13)  Demosth.  in  Leptin.  et  in  Phan.  et  in  se- 

•7)  Demosthenes  de  Corona.  (8)  Ibid.  quentibus. 
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LAWS  ABOUT  THE  REFUSAL  OF  OFFICES. 


No  man  shall  be  obliged  to  two  offices  at  the  same  time  (I). 

No  man  except  the  archons,  shall  be  excused  from  the  trierarch- 
ship  (2).  See  book  i.  chap.  14. 

No  one  shall  be  exempted  from  contributing  to  the  assessment  for  the 
levying  of  soldiers  (3). 

LAWS  CONCERNING  HONOURS  TO  BE  CONFERRED  ON  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  DE¬ 
SERVED  WELL  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

No  person  shall  be  entertained  in  the  Pry  taneum  oftener  than  once  (4). 
See  book  i.  chap.  25. 

He  who  shall  be  invited  and  refuse  to  come,  shall  be  fined  (5). 

They  who  are  entertained  in  the  Prytaneum,  shall  have  maza,  and  on 
festivals,  bread  (6).  See  as  before,  and  in  the  following  laws. 

All  crowns,  if  presented  by  the  people,  shall  be  given  in  the  popular 
assembly  ;  if  by  the  senators,  in  the  senate,  and  in  no  other  place  shall 
they  present (7). 

None  except  the  whole  body  of  the  senate,  and  popular  assembly, 
with  particular  tribes,  or  boroughs,  shall  be  privileged  to  confer  crowns. 

No  tribe  or  borough  may  presume  on  the  authority  of  bestowing  crowns 
in  the  theatre  upon  any  of  their  own  members  :  if  they  do,  the  crier 
that  proclaims  them  shall  be  («r t^og)  infamous. 

No  citizen  shall  have  a  (|s*ixos  s-s^avos)  hospital  crown  given  him  in  the 
theatre  without  the  people’s  consent  ;  when  given,  it  shall  be  consecrat¬ 
ed  to  Minerva. 

Every  one  who  is  honoured  with  an  hospital  crown,  shall  bring  certi¬ 
ficates  of  a  regular  and  sober  life. 

No  one  of  the  wealthy  citizens,  except  he  be  of  the  kindred  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton,  or  an  archon,  shall  claim  immunity  from  serving 
in  public  offices  :  from  this  time  hereafter  the  people  shall  gratify  no  one 
with  such  an  exemption  ;  but  he  who  supplicates  for  it,  shall  be  («ti/aos), 
infamous  together  with  all  his  house  and  family,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the 
action  of  rgaQi)  and  Ende/gig ;  by  which,  if  convicted,  he  shall  suffer  the 
same  fate  with  those,  who,  though  indebted  to  the  public,  officiate  as 
judges  (8).  This  Law  was  enacted  by  Leptines  in  the  first  year  of  the 
106th  olympiad,  and  abrogated  in  the  year  following,  at  the  instance  of 
Demosthenes. 

Honours  conferred  by  the  people  shall  stand  good  ;  but  with  this  pro¬ 
viso  that  if  the  persons  so  dignified  prove,  after  examination,  to  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  them,  they  shall  be  void  (9). 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  GYMNASIA. 


No  school  shall  be  opened  before  sun-rising,  or  kept  open  after  sun¬ 
set. 

None  except  the  school  master’s  sons,  and  nephew’s,  and  daughter’s 
husbands,  shall  be  permitted  entrance  into  school,  if  beyond  the  custo¬ 


dy  Demosth.  pro  Polycle. 

(2)  Demosth.  in  Leplin. 

|3)  Ibidem,  ibique  Ulpianus. 

M)  Plutarchus  Solone.  (5)  Ibid 
o)  A  then.  lib.  iv. 


(7)  Conf.  iEschines  in  Ctesiphont.  et  in  se¬ 


quent 

(8)  Demosth.  in  T.eptln. 

(9)  Demosth.  et  istius  Orat.  Argumentum. 
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niary  age  for  sending  youth  thither,  whilst  the  lads  are  in  it ;  to  the  breach 
of  this  law  the  penalty  of  death  is  annexed. 

No  school-master  shall  give  any  adult  person  leave  to  go  to  Mercury’s 
festival :  if  he  transgress  herein,  and  do  not  thrust  him  out  of  the  school, 
the  master  shall  suffer  according  to  the  law  enacted  against  the  corrupters 
of  free-born  children. 

Let  all  cboragi,  elected  by  the  people,  be  above  forty  years  of  age  (1). 
All  these  laws  were  designed  as  a  guard  to  the  boys’  chastity.  See  book 
ii.  chap.  20.  i  n  'Egnaia,. 

No  slave  shall  presume  to  anoint,  or  perform  exercises  in  the  Palses- 
tra(2).  bee  book  i.  chap.  10. 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  PIIVSICIANS  AND  PHILOSOPHERS. 


No  slave,  or  woman,  shall  study  or  practice  physic  (3).  See  concern¬ 
ing  this  and  the  next  law,  book  iv.  chap.  14. 

All  free-born  women  have  liberty  to  learn  and  practise  physic. 

Let  no  one  teach  philosophy  (4).  This  law  was  made  when  the  thir¬ 
ty  tyrants  had  the  dominion  of  Athens,  and  abrogated  upon  their  expul¬ 
sion. 

No  one  is  to  keep  a  philosophy  school,  unless  by  the  senate  and  peo¬ 
ple’s  approbation  :  he  that  doth  otherwise  shall  be  put  to  death  (5). 
was  enacted  by  Sophocles  the  son  of  Amphiclides  the  Sunian,  about  the 
third  year  of  the  1 18th  olympiad,  but  in  a  short  time  abrogated,  and  a  fine 
of  five  talents  was  imposed  upon  Sophocles,  at  the  instance  of  Philo. 


LAWS  CONCERNING  JUDGES 


After  a  magistrate’s  determination,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  courts 
of  justice  (6).  One  of  Solon’s  laws.  See  book  i.  chap.  20. 

They  ho  are  degraded  from  the  senate  may  sit  as  judges  in  the  courts. 
Another  of  Solon’s  laws.  See  as  before. 

All  the  Athenians  shall  be  capable  of  being  appointed  by  lots  to  judge 
in  the  several  courts  of  justice  (7).  Another  of  Solon’s  laws.  See  as 
before. 

The  protestation  of  the  heliastae  I  omit,  as  before  treated  of  book  i, 
chap.  21. 


OF  LAWS  RELATING  TO  LAW-SUITS 


Let  the  baliff,  or  person  that  arrests,  be  registered  (8).  See  book  i. 
chap.  21. 

Whoever  doth  not  appear  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial  of  his 
cause,  shall  suffer  for  his  remissness  by  an  action  called  Am j  tgtipr),  and 
be  fined  a  thousand  drachms  ;  but  if  a  just  excuse  be  brought  for  his  stay¬ 
ing  away,  his  punishment  shall  be  redressed  by  another  action  called  Mi) 
or  the  annulling  of  the  former  (9).  See  book  i.  chap.  21. 


LAWS  RESPECTING  PREPARATORIES  TO  JUDGMENTS. 


The  archons  shall  propose  questions  to  both  parties,  to  which  they 
shall  answer  (10).  See  as  before,  and  in  the  following  laws. 


(1)  iEschines  in  Timarchum. 

(2)  Ibidem. 

(3)  Hyginus  Fab.  274. 

(4)  Xenophon  Affouvnii  lib.  i. 

(5)  Diogenes  Laertius  Theophrasto 

(6)  Plutarchus  Solone. 


(7)  Demostlicnis  Orat.  i.  in  Aristogit.  Aristo- 


phanis  Si  holiastes  in  Plutum. 


(31  Demosthenes  in  Midiam. 

(9)  Ibidem. 

(10)  Jsaeus  de  hasred.  Philoclemonis. 
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The  plaintiff  shall  promise  upon  oath,  that  he  will  prosecute  the  action, 
if  he  has  his  evidences  and  all  things  in  order  ;  but  if  not,  he  shall  demand 
time  for  providing  and  preparing  them  (1). 

The  archons  shall  summon  the  contesting  parties  to  make  their  appear- 
ance,  and  introduce  them  into  the  court  (2). 

Let  the  judges  be  elected  by  lots  (3). 

No  judge  shall  give  sentence  the  same  day  in  two  different  courts  (4). 

A  FORM  OF  THE  OATH  TAKEN  BY  JUDGES  AFTER  ELECTION. 

I  will  show  equity  in  all  causes,  and  my  judgment  shall  be  agreeable  to 
those  laws,  in  those  things  which  are  determined  by  them  ;  in  the  rest, 
my  sentence  shall,  as  near  as  may  be,  agree  with  justice  (5). 

LAWS  REFERRING  TO  JUDGMENT. 


Every  judge  shall  put  down  the  heads  of  those  suits  he  is  to  determine 
in  his  table  book  (6).  See  as  before,  and  in  the  following  laws. 

His  cause  shall  be  overthrown  who  runs  away  for  fear  (7). 

Criminals  have  liberty  of  making  their  own  defence  (8). 

No  slave  shall  plead  in  any  cause  (9). 

The  crier  shall  pronounce  verdict  against  the  party  into  whose  urn  the 
greater  number  of  pebbles  bored  with  holes  are  cast  ;  and  on  his  side  to 
whom  the  whole  ones  belong (10). 

When  on  both  sides  there  shall  be  an  equal  share  of  votes  the  prisoner 
shall  be  acquitted  (11). 

Let  there  be  a  number  of  urns,  or  vote-boxes  equal  to  the  number  of 
those  who  hold  the  contest  ( 12). 

The  judges  shall  propose  such  and  such  penalties,  the  defendant  also 
shall  offer  to  their  consideration  such  a  punishment  as  himself  shall  think 
reasonable  ;  after  which,  the  whole  matter  shall  be  committed  to  the 
judges’  determination  ( i3). 

The  court  shall  not  sit  after  sun-set  (14). 

If  any  one  hath  bribed  the  heliaaan  court,  or  any  other  court  of  judi¬ 
cature  among  the  Athenians,  or  hath  called  a  senate,  or  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  in  order  to  overturn  the  popular  government  ;  if  any  lawyer 
hath  been  greased  in  the  fist  to  carry  on  any  public  or  private  cause,  he 
shall  be  liable  to  be  indicted  before  the  thesmothetae  by  the  action  called 
rga<pi  (15). 

All  private  bargains  that  are  struck  up  between  parties  before  witness¬ 
es  shall  stand  good  in  law  (16). 

Do  not  make  any  covenant  or  bargain  contrary  to  the  laws  (17). 

There  shall  be  no  after- wranglings  raised  concerning  those  things  which 
have  been  once  agreed  (18). 

Any  man  shall  be  permitted  to  non-suit  his  adversary  if  the  action  laid 
against  him  be  not  entered  (19). 


(1)  Demosthenes  in  Midiam. 

(2)  DemosthenesinOlympiodorum, 

(3)  Idem,  Orat.  i.  in  Aristogit. 

(4)  Demosth.  et  Ulpianus  in  Timocrat, 

(5)  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  cap  10. 

(6)  Hesycbius,  v.  Aia  iravrdt  npiTn'i. 

!7)  Demosthenes  in  Olyrnpiodorum. 
(8)  Plato  Soci  atis  Apologia. 

Terentius  Phoim.  act.  i.  seen.  2. 
tlO)  ./Eschines  in  Timarchum. 
til)  Euripidis  Electra,  v  1265 


(12)  Demosthenes  in  Macart. 

(13)  Ulpianus  in  Timocrat.  Cicero,  lib.  i.  de 
Oratore. 

(14)  Stobseus,  Ser.  i. 

(15)  Demosthenes,  Orat.  i  in.  Steph.  de  fals. 
test. 

(16)  Idem  in  Phamip. 

(1")  Aristoteles  Rhet.  lib.  i.  cap.  25. 

(18)  Demosthenes,  in  Panteenetum. 

(19)  Demosthenes,  Orat.  i  in  Steph,  de  fals. 
test. 
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They  who  receive  damages  may  prosecute  within  five  years  (1). 

There  may  be  actions  entered  about  contracts  made  out  of  Attica,  or 
wares  exported  out  of  it  to  any  other  place  (2). 

LAWS  CONCERNING  ARBITRATORS. 

People  that  have  any  law-suit  ab  iut  private  matters  may  choose  any 
arbitrator,  but  so  as  to  stand  to  his  definitive  sentence  whatsoever  it 

i9(1 2 3 4 5 6 7)-  .  „ 

Such  arbitrators  are  to  swear  before  verdict  is  given  (4). 

The  arbitrators  are  to  wait  for  the  plaintiff’s  appearance  till  sun-set  ; 
and  then,  in  case  he  does  not  appear,  shall  inflict  such  a  penalty  as  shall 
be  convenient  (5). 

It  is  lawful  to  make  appeal  from  arbitrators  chosen  by  lots  to  other 
courts  of  justice  (6).  See  book  i.  chap.  22. 

A  LAW  ABOUT  OATHS. 

Oaths  shall  be  attested  by  three  gods,  Wu'ios,  or  the  supplicant's  pre¬ 
sident.  Ka dugmos,  the  purifier ,  Egaxsrajios,  the  dispeller  of  danger  or 
evil  (7).  See  book  ii.  chap.  6. 

LAWS  TREATING  OF  WITNESSES. 

Their  evidence  shall  not  be  taken,  who  are  d!<r ipoi  (8). 

No  slaves  shall  appear  as  evidences  (9).  See  book  i.  chap.  10. 

No  one  shall  be  evidence  for  himself,  either  in  judicial  actions  or  in 
rendering  up  accounts  (10).  See  book  i.  chap.  21.  and  in  some  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  laws. 

Both  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  obliged  to  answer  each  other’s  ques¬ 
tions,  but  their  answers  shall  not  pass  for  evidence  (11). 

There  shall  be  no  constraint  for  friends  and  acquaintance,  if  contrary 
to  their  wills,  to  bear  witness  one  against  another  (11). 

Let  the  penalty  of  the  action  called  ■^njaopa.on^iec.  be  in  force  against 
those  who  bear,  or  suborn,  false  witness  (11). 

Evidence  shall  be  declared  in  writing  (11). 

Witnesses  being  once  sworn,  shall  by  no  means  draw  back  from  what 
they  are  to  attest.  See  as  before,  and  in  the  following. 

Eye  witnesses  shall  write  down,  what  they  know,  and  read  it  (12). 

His  evidence  shall  suffice,  that  can  give  his  or  what  he  heard 

from  a  person  deceased  ;  or  ixn*%Tvfiu,  i.  e.  an  attestation  received  from 
one  goiDg  to  travel,  supposing  the  traveller  hath  no  possibility  of  return¬ 
ing  (13)- 

That  witness  who  declines  his  evidence  shall  be  fined  a  drachm  (14). 

One  cited  for  a  witness,  shall  either  give  in  his  evidence,  swears  he 
knows  nothing  of  it,  or  incur  a  mulct  of  a  thousand  drachms  to  be  paid  to 
the  public  exchequer  (15). 

Let  contesting  parties,  if  they  will,  make  use  of  the  dictnagrvgla  ( 1 6). 
See  as  before. 


(1)  Idem  Phormione. 

(2)  Ibidem. 

(3)  Demos th.  Midiana. 

(4)  Demosthenes  inCallippum. 

(5)  Ulpian.  inMedianam. 

(6)  Lucianus  Abdicato. 

(7)  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  cap-  12.  Hesych.  V. 
TjJii  9eo,;. 


(8)  Demosthen.  in  Neaeram. 

(9)  Terent.  Phorm  act.  i.  seen.  2. 

(10)  Demosth.  in  Sleph.  de  fals.  test.  Orat  ii. 

(11)  Ibid.  Orat  ii. 

(12)  Demosth.  in  Stephan  Orat.  ii. 

(13)  Ibid.  (14)  1  dem  in  Timotheum 

(15)  Ibidem,  Suid.  Harpocration. 

(16)  Demosth.  in  Leochavem. 
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False  witnesses  shall  be  prosecuted  with  the  action  called  A/xf)  ipsuSo- 
(/■agrufiui ;  he  that  suborned  them  with  A ixn  xaxorg^viw*  (I)  See  booki, 
chap.  24.  *. 

LAWS  TOUCHING  JUDGMENTS  ALREADY  PAST. 

There  shall  be  no  renewing  of  any  thing  dispatched  by  judges  either 
in  public  or  private  matters,  or  by  the  people,  according  to  the  enactions 
of  their  decrees  :  there  shall  be  likewise  no  suffraging  and  impeaching 
any  one  contrary  to  the  prescription  of  the  laws  (2). 

All  judgments  or  verdicts  whatsoever,  delivered  by  the  judges  in  the 
popular  state,  shall  stand  good  ;  but  all  acts  and  decrees  that  are  made 
under  the  thirty  tyrants  shall  be  void  (3). 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  PUNISHMENTS. 


The  judges  are  not  to  proceed  so  strictly,  as  that  corporal  and  pecu¬ 
niary  punishments  shall  be  inflicted  at  one  and  the  same  time  (4).  They 
who  run  into  errors  unwittingly,  shall  not  be  arraigned  in  the  public 
court,  but  some  adhortatory  lessons  of  their  duty  are  to  be  privately  in¬ 
culcated  (5). 

The  most  sufficient  and  wealthiest  of  the  Athenians  shall  be  exiled  by 
ostracism  for  ten  years,  lest  they  should  rise  up  and  rebel  (ti).  See  book 
i.  chap.  25. 

No  one  is  to  harbour  an  exile  :  he  that  doth,  is  to  participate  the  same 
fate  with  him  (7). 

Let  both  delinquent  and  abettor  receive  punishments  alike  (8). 

He  that  professeth  himself  guilty  before  arraignment,  shall  be  con¬ 
demned  (9). 

Criminals  who  have  been  fined  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  from  the  very 
day  the  fine  was  due,  whether  they  are  registered  in  the  debt-book,  or 
not  ;  and  he  that  doth  not  make  payment  within  the  ninth  prytany,  shall 
be  obliged  to  pay  double  (10). 

No  one  indebted  to  the  city  shall  enter  on  any  office  (1 1). 

That  man,  who,  being  indebted  to  the  city,  hath  been  convicted  of 
making  an  oration  to  the  people,  shall  be  one  of  the  eleven  (12). 

Debtors  to  the  city,  till  they  have  cleared  off  all,  shall  be  (anfiei)  in - 
favious  ;  but  if  they  die,  not  having  fully  discharged  their  debts  their  heirs 
shall  be  infamous,  till  they  make  satisfaction  (13). 

After  payment  is  made,  the  debtor’s  name  shall  be  erased  out  of  the 
debt-book  (14). 

Three  parts  of  the  debtor’s  goods,  which  are  forfeited  to  the  exchequer, 
shall  fall  to  any  private  person  that  informs  against  him  (15). 

Let  those  who  are  debtors  to  the  public,  and  have  not  their  names  en¬ 
rolled,  be  sued  by  the  action  called  (16). 

They  who  have  been  unjustly  registered  as  debtors  shall  be  struck  out, 
and  their  names  who  registered  them  be  put  in  their  place  (17). 


(1)  Idem,  in  Euerg.  et  Mnesibulum. 

(2;  Idem,  in  Timocratem. 

(3)  Ibid.  (4)  Idem. 

(5)  Plato,  Apologia  Socratis. 

(6)  Plutarchus  Pericle. 

(7)  Deraosth.  in  Polyclem. 

(8)  Andocides  de  Mysteriis. 

(9)  Demosth.  in  Timocratem. 

'lO) Lihan.  Arguroento Orat.  1.  in  Aristogit. 


(1 1)  Idem.  Argum  Androtian®. 

(12)  Dinarch.  in  Aristogit. 

(13)  Liban.  Argumento  OraJ^in  Aristogit. 
Ulpian.  inTimocrate. 

(14;  Demosth.  in  Theocrinem. 

(15)  Idem  in  Nicoslatum. 

(16)  Idem  in  Theocrinem. 

(17)  Demosth.  Orat.  i.  in  Aristogit 
et  in  Androt 
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if  any  debtor  shall  be  blotted  out  of  the  albe,  or  register,  before  he 
hath  discharged  his  debt,  let  the  action  called  AykQm  be  brought  against 
him  in  the  court  of  the  thesmothetse  (1).  See  book  i.  chap.  23. 

Whosoever  hath  been  branded  with  infamy  before  Solon’s  archonship, 
shall  be  privileged,  except  those  whom  the  areopagites.  ephetae,  or  pry- 
tanes  have  banished,  by  the  appeal  of  the  BatfiXsoj,  for  murder,  burglary, 
or  treason,  when  this  law  was  promulgated  (2).  One  of  Solon’s  laws. 

No  intercession  shall  be  made  for  any  disfranchised  person,  nor  for  any 
one  indebted  to  the  public  exchequer,  or  the  gods,  towards  the  investing 
the  former  with  his  privileges,  and  erasing  the  latter’s  name  out  of  the 
debt-book,  unless  the  Athenian  people,  by  six  thousand  private  votes, 
permit  it.  If  any  one  puts  up  an  address  to  the  senate  or  people,  for 
them  whom  the  judges,  senate,  or  people  have  already  cast,  or  the  debtor 
supplicate  for  himself  before  payment  be  made,  let  the  writ  called  Ev- 
J'fif i?  be  issued  out  against  him,  after  the  same  manner  as  against  those, 
who.  though  indebted,  presume  to  act  as  judges  ;  if  any  other  body,  before 
restitution  of  the  debt  be  made,  intercede  for  the  debtor,  let  all  his  goods 
be  exposed  to  sale  ;  and  if  a  proedrus  give  a  debtor,  or  any  other  person 
on  his  account,  leave  to  propose  the  petition  to  be  voted  before  accounts 
be  made  up,  he  shall  be  ango; (3). 


LAW'S  REFERRING  TO  RECEIVERS  OF  PUBLIC  REVENUES,  THE  EXCHEQUER, 

AND  MONEY  FOR  SHOWS. 

The  senate  of  five  hundred  shall  put  such  as  farm  the  public  revenues, 
and  are  negligent  to  pay  their  rent,  in  the  stocks  (4). 

If  the  above-mentioned  officers  do  not  bring  in  their  rents  before  the 
ninth  prytany,  they  shall  pay  double  (5). 

If  they  do  not  give  security  to  the  public,  let  their  goods  be  confis¬ 
cated  (6Y. 

They  who  are  entrusted  with  money  for  the  carrying  on  of  religious 
affairs,  shall  render  it  up  in  the  senate  ;  which  if  they  neglect,  they  shall 
be  proceeded  against  in  the  same  manner  as  they  who  farm  the  public 
revenues (7) 

They  who  employ  the  public  stock  a  whole  year  for  their  own  use, 
shall  be  obliged  to  restore  double  ;  and  they  who  continue  thus  squander¬ 
ing  another  year,  shall  be  clapped  into  jail  until  payment  be  made  (8). 

A  thousand  talents  are  yearly  to  be  laid  by  for  the  defending  of  Attica 
against  foreign  invasions  ;  which  money  if  any  person  propose  to  lay  out 
on  any  other  design,  he  shall  suffer  death  (9). 

At  the  eruption  of  a  sudden  war,  soldiers’  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  money  designed  for  civil  uses  (10). 

If  any  one  proposes  that  the  soldiers’  pay  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
money  designed  for  the  exhibition  of  shows,  he  shdl  be  put  to  death  (11). 
This  law  was  enacted  by  Eubulus,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  common¬ 
alty.  See  book  i.  chap  14. 


LAWS  ABOUT  LIMITS  AND  L AND-MAF  KS. 

If  there  be  a  public  well  within  the  space  of  an  hippicum.  any  one  may 
make  use  oYthat ;  but  otherwise,  every  person  shall  dig  one  ofhis  own  (12). 


fl)  Idem  in  Theocrinem. 

(2,  Plularchus  Solone. 

(3)  Demosthenes  Timocratea, 

(4)  Andoodesde  Mysteriis. 

(5)  Demosthenes  in  Tirnocratem. 
Demostnenes  Nicostrat 


(7)  Idem  in  Tirnocratem. 

(8)  Arion)  mus  argumento  Timocratear 

(9)  Andocides  de  pace  Laced. 

40)  Demosthenes  in  Ne$ram. 

(11)  Ulpianus  in  Olynthiac.  i. 

02)  Plutarch.  Solone. 
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One  of  Solon's  laws,  to  prevent  contentions  about  water,  which  was  very 
scarce  in  Attica. 

If  any  one  digs  a  well  near  another  man’s  ground,  he  must  leave  the 
space  of  an  Ogyviu  betwixt  it  and  his  neighbour’s  inclosure  (1).  Another 
of  Solon’s  laws. 

He  that  digs  a  well  ten  Ogyvia,:  deep,  and  finds  no  spring,  may  draw 
twice  a  day,  out  of  his  neighbour’s,  six  vessels  of  water  called  Xosg  (2). 
Another  of  Solon’s  laws. 

Let  him  who  digs  a  ditch,  or  makes  a  trench  nigh  another’s  land,  leave 
so  much  distance  from  his  neighbour,  as  the  ditch  or  trench  is  deep  (3). 
Another  of  Solon’s  laws. 

If  any  one  makes  a  hedge  near  his  neighbour’s  ground,  jet  him  not  pass 
his  neighbour’s  land-mark  ;  if  he  builds  a  wall,  he  is  to  leave  one  foot  be¬ 
twixt  him  and  his  neighbour  ;  if  an  house,  two  (4).  This  was  also  enact¬ 
ed  by  Solon. 

He  that  builds  a  house  in  a  field,  shall  place  it  a  bow-shot  from  his 
neighbour’s  (5)  This  was  also  enacted  by  Solon 

He  who  keeps  a  hive  of  bees,  must  place  them  three  hundred  feet  from 
his  neighbour’s  (6).  Another  of  Solon’s  laws. 

Olive  and  fig  trees  must  be  planted  nine  feet  from  another’s  ground, 
but  other  trees,  five  (7)  This  was  likewise  one  of  Solon’s  laws.  The 
trees  here  mentioned  are  said  to  spread  their  roots  wider  than  others. 

If  any  one  plucks  up  the  sacred  olive  trees  at  Athens,  besides  the  two 
yearly  allowed  to  be  used  at  the  public  festivals  or  funerals,  he  shall  pay 
an  hundred  drachms  for  every  one  unlawfully  pulled  up,  the  tenth  part  of 
which  fine  shall  be  due  to  Minerva.  The  same  offender  shall  also  pay  an 
hundred  to  any  private  person  who  shall  prosecute  him  :  the  action  shall 
be  brought  before  the  archons,  where  the  prosecutor  shall  deposit  Ilfii- 
ruveTx.  The  fine  laid  on  the  convicted  criminal,  the  archons,  before 
whom  the  action  is  brought,  shall  give  an  account  of  to  the  Hguxrogss,  and 
of  that  part  which  is  to  be  deposited  in  Minerva’s  treasury,  to  her  ques- 
tors  ;  which  if  they  do  not,  themselves  shall  be  liable  to  pay  it  (8). 


LAWS  RESPECTING  LANDS,  HERDS,  AND  FLOCKS. 

Men  shall  not  be  permitted  to  purchase  as  much  land  as  they  desire  (9). 
One  of  Solon’s  laws,  designed  to  prevent  men  from  growing  too  great  and 
powerful. 

All  wild  extravagants,  and  spendthrifts,  who  lavishly  run  out  the  estates 
left  them  by  their  fathers,  or  others,  shall  be  Another  of  Solon’s 

laws  (10). 

Any  one  who  brings  an  he-wolf,  shall  have  five  drachms,  and  for  a  she- 
wolfone(ll).  One  of  Solon’s  laws,  in  whose  time  Attica  was  infested 
with  wolves. 

No  one  shall  kill  an  ox  which  labours  at  the  plough  An  old  law  (12). 
See  book  ii.  chap.  4. 

No  man  shall  kill  a  lamb  of  a  year  old.  No  man  shall  kill  an  ox.  These 
laws  were  enacted  when  those  animals  were  scarce  in  Attica  (13). 


(1)  Gajus,  lib  iv.  ad  leg.  xii.  Tab. 

(2)  Plutarchus  Solone. 

(3)  Plut  et  Gajus,  locis  cit. 

(4)  Gajus,  loc.  cit. 

(5)  Eciog.  SaenLuSv. 

(6)  Plut.  Solone. 

'7)  Plut.  et  Gajus.  locis  cit. 


(8)  Demosth  in  Macart. 

(9)  Aristoteles  Polit.  lib  ii.  cap.  8. 

(10)  Diog.  Laert.  /Eschines  in  Timarch, 

(11)  Plutarc  hus  Solone. 

(12)  jElianus  Var.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap  14. 

(13)  Atheuaeus,  lib.  i.  et  ix.  Eustathius  in 
Iliad.  &. 
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Hart  no  living  creatures.  One  of  Triptolemus’s  laws  (1). 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  BUYING  AND  SELLING. 

If  any  person  sues  for  the  title  of  land,  he  shall  prosecute  the  possess¬ 
ors  with  the  action  called  Aixv  xa^n  •  if  of  an  house,  with  a  Ai'x»j  tW- 
xi'k(2).  See  book  i.  chap.  24 

There  shall  be  no  cheating  among  the  market  folks  (3). 

That  fishmonger  shall  incur  imprisonment,  who  shall  over-rate  his 
fish,  and  take  less  than  he  first  proffered  them  for  (4). 

Fishmongers  shall  not  lay  their  stinking  fish  in  water,  thereby  to  make 
it  more  vendible  (5). 

LAWS  APPERTAINING  TO  USURY  AND  MONEY. 

A  Banker  shall  demand  no  more  interest-money  than  what  he  agreed 
for  at  first  (6). 

Let  usurer’s  interest-money  be  moderate  (7). 

Nobody,  who  had  put  iD  surety  for  any  thing,  may  sue  for  it,  he  or  his 
heirs  (8). 

Pledges  and  sureties  shall  stand  but  for  one  year  (9). 

No  one  to  clear  his  debt  shall  make  himself  a  sla\  e  ( 10).  One  of  Solon’s 
laws. 

He  who  does  not  pay  what  has  been  adjudged  in  due  time,  shall  have 
his  house  rilled  (11). 

The  fine  ensuing  the  action  called  Exx\»,  shall  go  to  the  public  (12). 

A  hundred  drachms  shall  go  to  a  (13).  One  of  Solon’s  laws,  who 
regulated  the  Athenian  weights  and  measures. 

All  counterfeiters,  debasers.  and  diminishers  of  the  current  coin,  shall 
lose  their  lives  (14).  This  law  obtained  in  most  cities. 

Let  no  Athenian,  or  sojourner,  lend  money  to  be  exported,  unless  for 
corn,  or  some  such  commodity  allowable  by  law. 

He  who  sends  out  money  for  other  uses,  shall  be  brought  before  the 
masters  of  the  custom-house,  and  prosecuted  by  an  action  called  ‘tatfif, 
after  the  manner  of  them  who  are  caught  transporting  corn  unlawfully  : 
let  such  an  one  have  no  writ  or  warrant  permitted  him  against  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  he  lent  money,  neither  shall  the  archons  let  him  enter  any 
trial  in  the  judicial  courts  (15). 

LAWS  ABOUT  WARES  TO  BE  IMPORTED  TO,  OR  EXPORTED  FROM  ATHENS. 

Alk'olives  are  exportable,  but  other  fruits  are  not;  so  that  the  archon 
shall  openly  curse  the  persons  that  export  them,  or  else  be  amerced  an 
hundred  drachms  This  law  was  enacted  by  Solon,  by  reason  of  the 
barrenness  of  Attica  (16).  The  conquerors  in  the  games  on  the  Pana- 
thenaean  festival  were  excepted  (17). 

Figs  are  restrained  by  law  from  exportation  (18).  See  book  i.  chap. 

21. 


(1)  Porphyrus  ;r£ji  cwox-  Hieronymus  in 
Jovin.  lib.  ii. 

(2)  Lysias  in  Demosth.  Curet. 

(3)  Demosth.  Leptmea. 

(4)  Alexis  Comicus  Lebete. 

(5)  Zenarchusrojqjuyij. 

(6)  Lysias,  Orat  i.  in  Theomnestum. 

(7)  Ulpianus  in  Tiraocrateam  extrem. 

(8)  Demosth.  in  Spudiam. 

<9)  Demosth.  in  Aparturium. 


OO)  Plutarchus  Solone. 

Ul)  Ulpianus  in  Medianam. 

(12)  Demosth.  Mediana. 

(13)  Plutarchus  Solone. 

(14)  Demosth.  Leptinea  ct  Timocrates. 
15)  Demosth.  in  Lacritum. 

(16)  Plutarchus  Solone. 

(17)  Pindari  Scholiastes,  Nem.  Od.  x. 
(18>  Aristophanis  Scholiastes  in  Plutum 
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If  any  Athenian  factor  or  merchant,  convey  corn  any  where  else  than 
to  Athens,  the  action  called  (I>a its  is  to  be  brought  against  him,  and  the 
informer  shall  claim  half  the  corn  (1). 

He  who  impleads  a  merchant  on  slight  grounds,  shall  have  both  the 
actions  of  Ev<5s<{;<{  and  Atfaywyij  brought  against  hitn  (2). 

He  shall  be  lined  a  thousand  drachms,  and  wholly  debarred  from  issu¬ 
ing  out  the  action  of  rga^'-i,  ‘bao'ig,  Affa ywy?,  and  EQyyriffis,  who  shall  de¬ 
sist  from  the  prosecution  of  any  merchant  accused  by  him,  or  doth  not 
require  the  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages  (3). 

Let  no  inhabitant  of  Athens  buy  more  corn  than  fifty  phormi  will  con¬ 
tain  (4). 

No  one  shall  export  wood,  or  pitch  (5).  These  were  necessary  to- 
wards  the  building  of  ships. 

All  controversies  and  compacts  made  by  bonds  between  mariners,  ei¬ 
ther  sailing  for  Athens,  or  bound  elsewhere,  shall  be  brought  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  thesmothetae :  if  any  mariners,  in  any  of  the  marts 
bound  to  Athens,  or  for  any  other  place,  are  found  guilty  of  injustice, 
they  shall  be  clapped  into  custody  till  the  fine  which  shall  be  imposed  on 
them  is  paid  ;  any  of  them  may  nonsuit  his  adversary,  if  he  be  illegally 
prosecuted  (6). 

No  watermen  and  masters  of  ships  shall  carry  passengers  anywhere 
else  than  they  agreed  at  first. 

LAWS  RESPECTING  ARTS. 

Any  one  may  accuse  another  of  idleness  (7).  This  law  is  ascribed  to 
Draco,  Solon,  and  Pisistratus. 

No  man  shall  have  two  trades  (8). 

No  man  shall  sell  perfumes.  One  of  Solon’s  laws  (9). 

Foreigners  shall  not  be  privileged  to  sell  wares  in  the  market,  or  profess 
any  calling  (10). 

Any  one  may  bring  an  action  of  slander  against  him  who  disparages  or 
ridicules  any  man  or  woman  for  beingof  a  trade  (1 1).  See  book  i.  chap.  8. 

He  who  by  his  profession  gets  best  repute,  and  is  reckoned  the  most 
ingenious  in  his  way,  shall  have  his  diet  in  the  Prytaneum,  and  be  hon¬ 
oured  with  the  highest  seat  (12). 

That  ferryman  shall  be  prohibited  the  exercise  of  his  employ,  who 
overturns  his  boat,  though  unwillingly,  in  wafting  over  to  Salamis  (13). 

LAWS  CONCERNING  SOCIETIES,  WITH  THEIR  AGREEMENTS. 

If  fellow  burgesses,  those  of  the  same  Qgurgitt,,  those  who  are  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  same  sacerdotal  function,  viz.  the  Ogyeuvss,  Qict-darai,  or  they 
who  diet  together,  have  equal  claim  to  the  same  burying-place,  travel 
together  for  buying  corn  and  for  other  traffic,  if  any  of  these  persons 
make  any  bargains  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws,  the  bargains  shall  stand 
good  (14). 

(1)  Demosth.  Timocratea.  (8)  Demosth.  et  Ulpianus  Timocratea. 

(2)  Idem  in  Theocrinem.  (9)  Athenseus  lib  xiii.  et  xv. 

(3)  Ibidem.  (10)  Demosthenes  inEubulidem. 

(4)  Lysias  in  frumenti  emptores.  (11)  Ibidem. 

(5)  Aristoph.  Schol.  in  Equites.  (12)  Aristophanes  Ranis. 

(6)  Argument.  Orat.  Demosth.  in  Xenothe-  (13)  d£schines  in  Ctesiph. 

min.  (14)  Gajus,  lib.  iv.  ad  leg.  xii.  Tab. 

<7)  Plutarchus. 1 2 3 4 5  6 
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If  any  one  recede  from  a  promise  made  to  the  commons,  senate,  or 
judges,  he  shall  be  proceeded  against  with  the  action,  called  E/tfayysAi'a, 
and,  if  found  guilty,  be  punished  with  death  (1). 

He  that  doth  not  stand  to  an  engagement  made  publicly,  shall  be  ( *<n - 

j  infamous  (2) . 

He,  his  heirs,  and  all  who  belong  to  him,  shall  be  ccripoi,  who  hath  re¬ 
ceived  bribes  himself,  tampered  others  with  them,  or  used  any  other 
insinuating  artifice  to  the  prejudice  of  the  state  (3). 

He  who,  being  in  a  public  office,  receives  bribes,  shall  either  lose  his 
life,  or  make  retribution  of  the  bribes  tenfold  (4). 

LAWS  BELONGING  TO  MARRIAGES. 

No  man  shall  have  above  one  wife  (5).  One  of  Cecrops’s  laws.  See 
book  i.  chap.  2.  and  book  iv.  chap  11. 

No  Athenian  is  to  marry  any  other  than  a  citizen.  See  book  iv.  chap 
11.  as  before. 

If  an  heiress  is  contracted  lawfully  in  full  marriage  by  a  father,  bro¬ 
ther  by  father’s  side,  or  grandsire,  it  is  lawful  to  procreate  with  her  free¬ 
born  children  ;  but  if  she  be  not  betrothed,  these  relations  beiDg  dead, 
and  she  consequently  an  orphan,  let  her  marry  whom  the  law  shall  ap¬ 
point  ;  but  supposing  she  is  no  heiress,  and  but  low  in  the  world,  let  her 
choose  whom  she  pleases  (6). 

If  any  one  marry  a  stranger,  as  his  kinswoman,  to  an  Athenian  citizen, 
he  shall  be  arises,  his  goods  published  to  sale,  the  third  of  which  shall 
fall  to  the  impeacher,  who  shall  make  him  appear  before  the  thesmothe- 
t as,  after  the  manner  of  those  who  are  prosecuted  with  the  action  of 
Ssv/a  (7). 

A  stranger  that  settles  with  a  citizen  woman,  may  be  sued  by  an}'  one 
empowered  thereto,  in  the  court  of  the  thesmothetae,  where,  if  the  law 
goes  against  him,  he  shall  be  sold,  and  the  third  part  of  what  he  is  sold 
for,  and  of  his  estate,  be  given  to  the  accuser  ;  in  the  same  manner  foreign 
women  shall  be  dealt  with  who  marry  freed  men,  and  beside  that,  the 
man  shall  forfeit  a  thousand  drachms  (8). 

No  Athenian  woman  shall  marry  herself  into  an  exotic  family  (9). 

Any  one  may  make  a  sister  by  father’s  side  his  wife  (10).  See  book  iv. 
chap.  1 1. 

No  heiress  must  marry  out  of  her  kindred,  but  shall  resign  up  herself 
and  fortune  to  her  nearest  relation  (11). 

Every  month,  except  in  that  called  IxifpoQogiav,  the  judges  shall  meet 
to  inspect  into  those  who  are  designed  for  heiress’s  husbands,  and  shall 
put  them  by  as  incapacitated  who  cannot  give  sufficient  credentials  of  their 
alliance  by  blood  (12).  See  book  iv.  chap.  15. 

If  any  one  sues  another  by  a  claim  to  the  heiress,  he  must  deposit  :*•«- 
g*xara,Go\}i .  or  the  tenth  part  of  her  portion  ;  and  be  who  enjoys  her 
shall  lay  his  case  open  to  the  archon  ;  but  in  ca»e  he  makes  no  appeal, 
his  right  of  inheritance  shall  be  cut  off ;  if  the  heiress’s  husband,  against 
whom  the  action  is  brought,  be  dead,  the  other  within  such  a  time  as  the 


(1)  Demosthenes  Leptinea. 

(2)  Dinarcus  inPhiloclem. 

(3)  Demosthenes  Midiana. 

(4)  Dinarch.  in  Demosthenem. 

J5)  Athenseus,  lib.  xiii. 

tj)  Demosthenes  in  Stephaoum  Test 


(7)  Idem  in  Nea?rara. 

(8)  Ibidem. 

(9)  Idem,  et  Ulpianus  Timocratea. 

(10)  Cornelius  NeposCimone. 

(11)  Isa-us  de  haered.  Aristarchi. 

(12)  Demosthenes  in  Stephanum  Test. 
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nature  of  the  thing  doth  require)  shall  make  an  appeal  to  the  archon, 
whose  business  it  is  to  take  cognizance  of  the  action  ( I ). 

If  a  father  bury  all  his,  sons,  he  may  entail  his  estate  on  his  married 
daughters (2). 

If  an  heiress  cannot  conceive  children  by  her  husband,  she  may  seek 
aid  amongst  the  nearest  of  her  husband’s  relations  (3).  One  of  Solon’s 
laws.  See  book  iv.  chap.  11. 

All  men  are  obliged  to  he  with  their  wives,  if  heiresses,  three  nights 
at  least  in  a  month  (4). 

He  that  ravishes  a  virgin  shall  be  obliged  to  marry  her  (5). 

A  guardian  shall  not  marry  the  mother  of  those  orphans  with  whose 
estate  he  is  entrusted  (6).  One  of  Colon’s  laws.  See  book  i.  chap.  10. 

Slaves  are  allowed  the  familiarity  of  women  (7). 

When  a  new  married  woman  is  brought  to  her  husband’s  house,  she 
must  carry  with  her  a  4>£uytr£ov,  in  token  of  good  housewifery  (8).  One 
of  Solon’s  laws.  See  book  iv.  chap.  1 1. 

Let  a  bride,  at  the  first  bedding  with  her  bridegroom,  eat  a  quince  (9). 
Another  of  Solon’s  laws.  See  as  before. 


LAWS  TOUCHING  DOWRIES. 


A  bride  shall  not  carry  with  her  to  her  husband  above  three  garments, 
and  vessels  ofsmall  value  (10).  One  of  Solon’s  laws.  See  book  iv.  chap. 
11.  and  in  the  following. 

They  who  are  the  next  in  blood  to  an  orphan  virgin  that  hath  no  for¬ 
tune,  shall  marry  her  themselves,  or  settle  a  portion  on  her  according  as 
they  are  in  quality  ;  if  of  the  UivTaxodiB^e^i^voi,  five  hundred  drachms  ; 
if  of  the  'LxvfiiS.  three  hundred  ;  if  of  the  Zvyirut,  one  hundred  and  fifty  : 
but  if  she  hath  many  kindred  equally  allied,  all  of  them  severally  shall 
putin  a  contribution,  till  they  make  up  the  respective  sum  :  if  there  be 
many  orphan  virgins,  their  nearest  relation  shall  either  give  in  marriage, 
or  take  one  ofthemto  wife  ;  and  if  he  doth  neither,  the  archon  shall  com¬ 
pel  him  ;  but  if  the  archon  does  connive  at  the  neglect,  he  himself  shall 
be  fined  a  thousand  drachms,  to  be  consecrated  to  Juno.  Whoever 
breaks  this  law  may  be  indicted  by  any  person  before  the  archon  (II). 

That  woman  who  brings  her  husband  a  fortune,  and  lives  in  the  same 
house  with  her  children,  shall  not  claim  interest  money,  but  live  upon 
the  common  stock  with  her  children  ( 12). 

An  heiress’s  son,  when  come  to  man’s  estate,  shall  enjoy  his  mother’s 
fortune  and  keep  her  (13). 

He  that  promises  to  settle  a  dowry  on  a  woman,  shall  not  be  forced  to 
stand  to  it,  if  she  dies  without  heirs  (14). 


LAWS  REFERRING  TO  DIVORCES. 


He  who  divorceth  his  wife,  must  make  restitution  of  her  portion,  or 
pay  in  lieu  of  it  nine  oboli  every  month  ;  her  guardian  otherwise  may 


(1)  Idem  in  Macart. 

?Ci\  _ _  Hu  !  spi’orl 


(2)  fsajiis  de  haered  Pyrrhi. 

(3)  Plutarchu  one. 

(4)  Plutarchus  Solone. 

(5)  Ibidem,  Hermogeuis  Scholiastes. 

(6)  Laertius  Solone. 

7'1  Plutarchus  Amatorio 


(8)  Pollux,  lib  1.  cap.  12. 

(9)  Plutarchus  Solone. 


(11)  Demosthenes  in  Macart. 

(12)  Idem  in  Phaenippum. 

(13)  Idem  in  Steph.  teslem. 

(14)  Isaeus  de  hatred,  Pyrrho 


(10)  Plutarchus  Solone. 
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prosecute  him  in  the  odeum,  with  the  action  called  <tim  dixy,  for  her 
maintenance  (1). 

If  a  woman  forsake  her  husband,  or  he  put  away  his  wife,  he  who  gave 
her  in  marriage  shall  exact  the  dowry  given  with  her,  and  no  more  (2). 

That  woman  who  hath  a  mind  to  leave  her  husband,  must  give  in  a 
separation-bill  to  the  archon  with  her  own  hand,  and  not  by  a  proxy  (3). 
See  book  iv.  chap.  12. 

LAWS  BELONGING  TO  ADULTERIES. 

He  that  deflowers  a  free  woman  by  force,  shall  be  fined  an  hundred 
drachms  (4).  One  of  Solon’s  laws. 

He  who  in  the  same  manner  violates  a  young  maiden’s  chastity,  shall 
be  fined  a  thousand  drachms  (5). 

He  that  catches  an  adulterer  in  the  fact,  may  impose  an  arbitrary  pu¬ 
nishment  (6).  This  law  was  enacted  by  Draco,  and  afterwards  confirmed 
by  Solon.  See  book  iv.  chap.  14. 

If  any  one  is  injuriously  clapped  up  on  suspicion  of  adultery,  he  shall 
make  his  complaint  by  appeal  to  the  thesmothetae,  which  if  they  find  jus¬ 
tifiable,  he  shall  be  acquitted,  and  his  sureties  discharged  from  their  bail ; 
but  in  case  he  be  brought  in  guilty,  the  judges  shall  lay  on  him,  death 
only  excepted,  what  punishments  they  will,  and  he  be  forced  to  get  friends 
to  pass  their  word  for  his  future  chastity  (7). 

If  any  one  commits  a  rape  on  a  woman,  he  shall  be  amerced  twice  as 
much  as  is  usual  otherwise  (8). 

No  husband  shall  have  to  do  with  his  wife  any  more  after  she  hath  de¬ 
filed  his  bed,  and  her  gallant  convicted  ;  and  if  he  does  not  put  her  away, 
he  shall  be  esteemed  *«•  ip-o?  ;  hereupon  she  is  prohibited  coming  to  pub¬ 
lic  temples,  were  if  she  dot-s  but  enter,  any  man  may  inflict  any  penalty, 
except  death  (9). 

No  adulteress  shall  be  permitted  to  adorn  herself ;  she  that  doth,  shall 
have  her  garments  cut  or  torn  off  her  back  by  any  that  meets  her,  and 
likewise  be  beaten,  though  not  so  as  to  be  killed  or  disabled  (10).  One  of 
Solon’s  laws. 

No  woman  of  innocent  conversation  shall  appear  abroad  undressed  : 
she  that  doth  shall  forfeit  a  thousand  drachms  (11  ).  This  was  enacted  by 
Philippides. 

Women  are  forbid  to  travel  with  above  three  gowns,  or  more  meat  and 
drink  than  they  can  purchase  for  an  obolus  ;  neither  shall  they  carry  with 
them  above  a  hand-basket,  or  go  out  any  where  by  night  but  in  a  chariot, 
with  a  lamp  or  torch  carried  before  it  ( *  2).  One  of  Solon’s  laws. 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  LOVE  OF  BOYS.  PR0C.U  ERS,  AND  STRUMPETS. 

No  slave  shall  caress  or  be  enamoured  with  a  free-born  youth  ;  he 
who  is,  shall  receive  publicly  fifty  stripes  (13).  See  book  i.  chap  10. 
This  was  one  of  Solon’s  laws. 

If  any  one,  whether  father,  brother,  uncle,  or  guardian,  or  any  other 


<1)  Demosthenes  in  Ne^ratn. 

(2)  Isjeus  de  haered.  Pyrrhi. 

(3)  Plutarchus  Alcibiade. 

(4)  Plutarch.  Solone. 

(5)  Hermogenis  Scholiastes. 

46)  Lysias  de  taede  Eratosthenis. 
'7)  Demosthenes  in  Neajram 


(8)  Lysias  de  csede  Eratosthenis. 

(9)  Demosthenes  in  Neaeram. 

(10)  AJschines  in  Timarchum. 

(It)  Harpocration. 

M2)  Plutarchus  Solone. 

(13)  Plut.  Solone,  /Eschines  in  Timarchum. 
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who  hath  jurisdiction  over  a  boy,  take  hire  for  him  to  be  effeminately 
embraced,  the  catarnited  boy  shall  have  no  action  issued  out  against  him, 
but  the  chapman  and  pander  only,  who  are  both  to  be  punished  after  the 
same  manner ;  the  child,  when  grown  to  a  maturity  of  age,  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  keep  his  father  so  offending  ;  only  when  dead,  he  shall  bury 
him  with  decency  suitable  to  a  parent’s  obsequies  (1).  See  book  i. 
chap  9. 

If  any  one  prostitute  a  boy,  or  woman,  he  shall  be  prosecuted  with  the 
action  called  rgatpj,  and  if  convicted,  punished  with  death  (2). 

Any  Athenian,  empowered  so  to  do,  may  bring  an  action  against  him  who 
hath  vitiated  a  boy,  woman,  or  man  free-born,  or  in  service,  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  which  the  thesmothetae  are  to  create  judges  to  sit  in  the  He- 
liaea,  within  thirty  days  after  the  complaint  hath  been  brought  before 
them,  or,  suppose  any  public  concern  hinders,  as  soon  as  occasion  will 
permit :  if  the  offender  is  cast,  he  shall  immediately  undergo  the  punish¬ 
ment,  whether  corporal  or  pecuniary,  annexed  to  his  offence  ;  if  he  be 
sentenced  to  die,  let  him  be  delivered  to  the  'EvSexct,  and  suffer  death  the 
same  day  ;  if  the  vitiated  servant,  or  woman,  belong  to  the  prosecutor, 
and  he  let  the  action  fall,  or  doth  not  get  the  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages,  he 
shall  be  fined  a  thousand  drachms  ;  if  the  criminal  be  only  fined,  let  him 
pay  within  eleven  days  at  the  farthest,  after  sentence  is  passed  ;  if  it  be 
a  free-born  person  he  hath  vitiated,  let  him  be  kept  in  bonds  till  payment 
thereof (3). 

He  that  hath  prostituted  himselffor  a  catamite,  shall  not  be  elected  anar- 
chon,  priest,  or  syndic  ;  shall  execute  no  office,  either  within  or  out  of  Attica’s 
boundaries,  conferred  by  lot,  or  suffrage  ;  he  shall  not  be  sent  on  an  em¬ 
bassy,  pass  verdict,  set  footing  within  the  public  temples,  be  crowned  on 
solemn  days,  or  enter  the  forum’s  purified  precincts  ;  if  any  one  is  con¬ 
victed  of  the  above-mentioned  lasciviousness  by  offending  against  this  law, 
he  shall  suffer  death  (4). 

Pe,  sons  who  keep  company  with  common  strumpets  shall  not  be  ac¬ 
counted  adulterers,  for  such  shall  be  in  common  for  the  satiating  of 
lust  (5).  See  book  iv.  chap.  11.  and  in  the  following  laws. 

Whores  shall  wear,  as  a  badge  of  distinction,  flowered  garments  (6), 

LAWS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  DRAWING  UP  OF  WILLS,  AND  RIGHT  CONSTITU¬ 
TION  OF  HEIRS  AND  SUCCESSORS. 

The  right  of  inheritance  shall  remain  in  the  same  family  (7).  An  old 
law  which  was  abrogated  by  Solon.  See  book  i.  chap.  10. 

Bovs  or  women  are  not  to  dispose  by  will  above  a  medimn  of  bar- 

ley  (»)•  .  .... 

All  genuine  citizens,  whose  estates  were  impaired  by  litigious  suits 
when  Solon  entered  the  praetorship,  shall  have  permission  of  leaving  their 
estates  to  whom  they  will,  admit  they  have  no  male  children  alive,  or 
themselves  be  not  crazed  through  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  the  misery 
of  a  distemper,  or  the  enchantments  of  witchcraft;  or  if  they  be  not 
henpecked,  or  forced  to  it  by  some  unavoidable  necessity  (9).  See  book 
iv.  chap.  15. 


(1)  Ibidem  (2)  Ibidem. 

13)  Plut.  Solone,  Demosthen.  in  Midian. 

<4)  ffischines  in  Timarchum. 

(5)  Demosthenes  in  Neasram,  Lysias  in  The- 
omnestum,  Orat.  i. 


(6)  Suidas,  Artemidorus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13. 

(7)  Plutarchus  Solone. 

(8)  lsaeus  de  heeled.  Aristarchi. 

(9)  Demosthenes  in  Stepbanum  Testem,  Orat. 
ii. 
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The  wills  of  such  as,  having  children,  yet  dispose  of  their  estates,  shall 
stand  good,  if  the  children  die  before  they  arrive  to  maturity  (1). 

Any  one,  though  he  hath  daughters  alive,  may  give  his  estate  to  ano- 
ther  body,  on  this  proviso,  that  the  person  enjoying  it  shall  marry  the 
daughters  (2), 

Adopted  persons  shall  make  no  will,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  children 
lawfully  begotten,  they  may  return  into  the  family  whence  they  were 
adopted  ;  or  if  they  continue  in  it  to  their  death,  then  they  /shall  return 
back  the  estates  to  the  relations  of  the  person  that  adopted  (b).  One  of 
Solon’s  laws. 

All  legitimate  sons  shall  have  an  equal  portion  of  their  father’s  inherit¬ 
ance  (4).  See  as  before. 

He  that,  after  he  hath  adopted  a  son,  begets  legitimate  children,  shall 
share  his  estate  among  the  legitimate  and  adopted  (5). 

The  estate  of  him  that  dies  intestate,  and  leaves  daughters,  shall  come 
to  those  who  marry  them  ;  but  if  there  are  no  daughters,  these  shall  en¬ 
joy  it,  viz.  his  brothers  by  his  father’s  side,  and  their  sons  ;  if  he  hath 
neither  brothers  nor  nephews,  then  males  descended  from  them,  though 
very  far  distant  in  kindred  ;  but  if  none  of  the  grand-children  remain 
down  to  the  second  cousins  by  the  man's  side,  the  wife’s  relations  shall 
putin  for  the  inheritance;  admit  there  are  none  living  of  either  side, 
they  who  have  the  nearest  pretence  to  kindred  shall  enjoy  it ;  as  for 
bastards,  from  Euclides’s  archonship,  they  shall  pretend  no  right  to  kind¬ 
red  ;  if  there  is  a  lawfully  begotten  daughter  and  an  illegitimate  son,  the 
daughter  shall  have  preference  in  right  to  the  inheritance,  both  in  respect 
of  divine  and  civil  affairs  (B). 

No  bastard  shall  have  left  him  above  five  p*ai'(7). 

All  the  year  round,  except  in  the  month  2xi^)o<z>ofiw»,  legacies  shall  be 
examined  by  law,  so  that  no  one  shall  enjoy  any  till  it  has  been  assigned 
by  due  course  of  law  (8). 

He  that  issues  a  writ  against  one  settled  in  an  inheritance,  shall  bring 
him  before  the  archon,  and  deposit  nct^axotTaSoXs?,  as  is  usual  in  other  ac¬ 
tions  ;  for  unless  he  prosecutes  the  enjoyer,  he  shall  have  no  title  to  the 
estate  ;  and  if  the  immediate  successor,  against  whom  the  action  is  brought, 
be  dead,  the  other,  within  such  a  time  as  the  nature  of  the  action  doth 
require,  shall  make  an  appeal  to  the  archon,  whose  business  it  is  to  take 
cognizance  of  this  action,  as  also  it  was  of  the  former  action  of  the  man  in 
possession  of  the  estate  (9). 

Five  years  being  expired  after  the  death  of  the  immediate  successor, 
the  estate  is  to  remain  secure  to  the  deceased  person’s  heirs,  without  be¬ 
ing  liable  to  law-suits  (10). 


LAAVS  APPERTAINING  TO  GUARDIANSHIP. 


No  one  can  be  another’s  guardian  who  is  to  enjoy  the  estate  after  his 
death  (  1).  One  of  Solon’s  laws. 

Guardians  shall  let  out  their  pupils’  houses  (12).  See  book  i.  chap.  24. 


(1)  Ibidem. 

(2)  Is*us  de  hsered.  Pyrrhi. 

(3)  Demosthenes  in  Leocharcm. 

(4)  Isa?us  de  hared.  Philoctemonis. 

(5)  Ibibem. 

J6)  Demosthenes  in  Macart, 
b)  Suidas,  v.  Ir/ixMifor. 


ii. 


(8)  Demosthenes  in  Stephanum  Testem.  Orat. 


(9)  Idem,  in  Macart. 

(10)  Isreus  deh®red  Pyrrhi. 

(11)  Laertius  Solone. 

*4  2)  Demosthenes,  in  Aphobum 
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The  archon  shall  be  obliged  to  take  care  of  orphans,  heiresses,  decayed 
families,  women  that  remain  in  the  houses  of  their  deceased  husbands, 
pretending  to  be  with  child  ;  and  to  protect  them  from  violence  and 
abuses  :  if  any  one  is  injurious  or  contumelious,  the  archon  shall  fine  him 
as  far  as  the  limits  of  his  power  extend  .  if  the  offender  herein  transgress 
beyond  his  commission  of  punishing,  the  archon,  having  first  imposed 
on  him  as  he  thinks  fit,  shall  compel  him.  at  five  days  warning,  to  make 
appearance  at  the  court  of  heliae ,  where,  if  he  be  convicted,  that  court 
shall  impose  on  him,  arbitrarily,  either  a  pecuniary  or  corporal  penal- 

ty(i). 

No  pupil,  after  five  years  space,  shall  sue  a  guardian  for  the  misma¬ 
nagement  of  his  trust  (2). 

LAWS  ABOUT  SEPULCHRES  AND  FUNERALS. 

Let  the  dead  be  interred  (3).  One  of  Cecrops’  laws.  See  book  iv. 
chap.  6.  No  tomb  is  to  consist  of  more  work  than  ten  men  can  finish  in 
three  days  ;  neither  is  it  to  be  erected  arch-wise,  or  adorned  with  sta¬ 
tues  (4).  One  of  Solon’s  laws.  See  book  iv.  chap.  6. 

No  grave  is  to  have  over  it,  or  by  it,  more  than  pillars  of  three  cubits 
high,  a  table,  and  labellum  (or  little -vessel  to  contain  victuals  for  the 
ghost’s  maintenance)  (5).  This  law  was  enacted  by  Demetrius  the  Pha- 
lerean. 

He  that  defaceth  a  sepulchre,  or  lays  one  of  a  different  family  in  that 
of  another,  breaks  it,  eraseth  the  inscription  or  beats  down  the  pillar, 
shall  suffer  condign  punishment  (6).  One  of  Solon’s  laws. 

No  one  shall  come  near  another’s  grave,  unless  at  the  celebration  of 
obsequies  (7).  One  of  Solon’s  laws. 

The  corpse  shall  be  laid  out  at  the  relation’s  pleasure  ;  the  next  day 
following,  before  day-light  shall  be  the  funeral  procession  ;  the  men  shall 
proceed  first,  the  women  after  them.  It  is  unlawful  hereby  for  any  wo¬ 
man.  if  under  threescore,  and  no  relation,  to  go  where  the  mournful  so¬ 
lemnity  is  kept,  or  after  the  burial  is  solemnized  (8).  See  book  iv. 
chap.  4. 

Too  great  a  concourse  of  people  is  prohibited  at  funerals  (9). 

Let  not  the  corpse  be  buried  with  above  three  garments  (10).  One  of 
Solon’s  laws. 

Let  no  women  tear  their  faces,  or  make  lamentations  or  dirges  at  fune¬ 
rals  (11).  Another  of  Solon’s  laws.  See  book  iv.  chap.  5. 

At  every  one’s  death  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  priestess  of  Minerva, 
who  is  placed  in  the  citadel,  a  chcenix  of  barley,  the  like  of  wheat,  and 
an  obo!us(12).  This  law  was  enacted  by  Hippias. 

No  ox  shall  be  offered  to  atone  for,  or  appease  the  ghost  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  (13).  One  of  Solon’s  laws.  See  book  iv.  chap.  8. 

Children  and  heirs  shall  perform  the  accustomed  rites  of  parenta- 
tion  (14). 


(1)  Idem  in  Macart. 

(2)  Idem  in  Nausimachum. 

(3)  Cicero,  lib.  ii.  de  Legibus. 
(4l  Cicero,  lib.  ii.  de  Legibus. 
J5\  Ibidem. 

.6)  Ibidem. 

7)  Plutarchus  Solone. 

(8^  Demosth.  in  Macart, 


(9)  Cicero  de  Legibus. 

(10)  Plutarchus  Solone 

(11)  Idem  et  Cicero. 

(12)  Aristoteles  Oecumen.  lib.  ii. 

(13)  Plutarchus  Solone. 

(14)  Demosthenes  in  Timocralutn,  Isaeus  de 
htered.  Cleonymi. 
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Slaves  when  dead,  shall  not  be  embalmed,  or  honoured  with  a  funeral 
banquet(l).  See  as  before. 

Let  there  be  no  panegyrics,  unless  at  funerals  publicly  solemnized,  and 
then  not  spoken  by  kindred,  but  one  appointed  by  the  public  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  (2).  See  as  before. 

They  who  fall  in  the  field  are  to  have  their  obsequies  celebrated  at  the 
public  charge  (3).  See  book  iii  chap.  11. 

Let  the  father  have  the  privilege  of  giving  that  son  a  funeral  encomi¬ 
um  who  died  valiantly  in  the  tight  (4). 

He  shall  have  an  annual  bar  mgue  spoken  in  his  honour  on  the  day  he 
fell,  who  receives  his  death  with  undaunted  prowess  in  the  battle’s 
front  (5). 

Let  him  who  accidentally  lights  on  an  unburied  carcase  cast  earth  upon 
it,  and  let  all  bodies  be  buried  westward  (ti).  See  book  iv.  chap.  1 
and  6. 

Do  not  speak  evil  of  the  dead,  no,  not  though  their  children  provoke 
you  (7).  One  of  Solon’s  laws.  See  book  iv  chap.  1. 

LAWS  AGAINST  RUFFIANS  AND  ASSASSINS. 

The  areopagite  senate  shall  sit  in  judgment  upon  cases  of  wilful  mur¬ 
der,  of  wounds  given  wilfully,  setting  houses  on  fire,  or  killing  by  poi¬ 
son  (8).  See  book  i.  chap.  19. 

The  assassin’s  council  shall  not  make  any  preliminary  apology,  use  any 
motives  for  the  gaining  of  compassion,  or  speak  aoy  thing  foreign  to  the 
cause  (9).  See  as  before. 

The  thesmothetae  shall  punish  murderers  with  death  (10). 

The  assassin  shall  suffer  death  in  the  murdered  person’s  country  ;  and 
being  hauled  away  to  the  thesmothetae,  according  to  the  appointment  of 
the  law,  he  shall  be  liable  to  no  other  violence  or  ill-usage,  besides  what 
his  capital  punishment  includes.  Nobody  shall  take  money  for  his  par¬ 
don  :  he  that  doth,  shall  pay  double  the  money  he  received  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal  ;  his  name  likewise  by  any  body  shall  be  carried  in  to  the  archons. 
But  the  heliastic  court  shall  pass  judgment  upon  him  (11).  One  of  Solon’s 
laws. 

If  any  one  kills,  or  assists  in  killing  a  murderer,  that  abstains  from  the 
forum,  consecrated  places,  public  sports,  and  the  amphictyonic  festivals, 
he  shall  undergo  the  severity  of  the  lawr  as  much  as  if  he  had  killed  a  ci¬ 
tizen  of  Athens.  The  ephetae  are  to  take  cognizance  of  this  matter  (12). 
This  relates  to  a  murderer  uncondemned. 

One  accused  of  murder  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  city  privi¬ 
leges  (13). 

He  that  puts  him  in  trouble,  who  was  forced  to  make  flight  out  of  Atti¬ 
ca  for  chance-medley  shall  undergo  the  same  penalty  with  him  who  doth 
the  like  to  any  citizen  of  Athens  ( 14). 

He  who  commits  chance-medley,  shall  fly  his  country  for  a  year,  till 


(1)  Cic.  loco  citato. 

(2)  Ibidem. 

(3)  Thucjdides,  lib.  ii. 

(4)  Polemo  argument,  tuv  tiriiaipiaiv  V lyav. 

(5)  Cicero  de  Oratore. 

(6)  AShanus  Var.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  14. 

(7)  Plut.  Solone. 


(ft)  Demosth.  in  Aristocratem. 

(9)  Pollux,  lib  viii.  cap.  10. 

(10)  Demosthenes  in  Aristocratem. 

(11)  Ibidem.  (12)  ibidem 

(13)  Antipho  de  Choreuta. 

(14)  Demosth.  in  Aristocrat, 
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satisfaction  be  made  to  the  dead  person’s  kindred  ;  then  he  shall  return, 
sacrifice,  and  be  purified  (1).  An  ancient  and  celebrated  law. 

He  shall  not  have  an  action  of  murder  brought  against  him,  who  binds 
him  over  to  his  appearance  before  the  magistrate,  that  returned  from  ba¬ 
nishment  before  his  limited  time  is  completed  (2).  One  of  Draco’s  laws. 

If  any  one  hath  unadvisedly  given  bis  antagonist  in  the  exercises  his 
death,  or  killed  by  chance  a  man  lying  in  ambuscade,  or  being  in  the 
brunt  of  au  engagement  in  war,  or  one  debauching  his  wife,  mother,  sister, 
daughter,  miss,  or  the  nurse  of  his  legitimate  children,  let  not  such  a  one 
be  banishdd  (3).  See  book  iv.  chap.  12. 

It  shall  be  lawful  to  kill  that  person  who  shall  make  an  assault  on  the 
innocent (4). 

If  any  one,  being  banished  for  chance-medley,  shall  have  an  indictment 
of  wilful  murder  laid  to  his  charge,  before  he  hath  made  up  the  differ¬ 
ence  with  those  who  banished  him,  he  shall  make  his  defence  before  the 
court  e*  $gea.rrt>7,  in  a  little  vessel,  which  shall  not  be  permitted  to  come 
to  shore,  but  his  judges  shall  give  sentence  on  the  land.  If  he  is  cast, 
he  shall  answer  justice  for  wilful  murder;  but  if  absolved,  shall  only 
undergo  the  former  sentence  of  banishment  for  chance-medley  (5).  See 
book  i.  chap.  20. 

If  any  archon,  or  man  in  private  capacity,  is  instrumental  in  the  depra¬ 
vation  or  repeal  of  these  statutes,  let  him  and  his  children  be  esVijtwx,  and 
his  goods  be  sold  (6). 

It  shall  be  lawful  to  haul  a  murderer,  if  found  in  any  religious  place, 
or  the  forum,  to  jail,  and  if  he  prove  guilty,  to  put  him  to  death  ; 
but  if  the  committer  of  him  to  jail  do  not  procure  the  fifth  part  of  the 
votes,  he  shall  be  fined  a  thousand  drachms  (7). 

If  any  one  comes  to  an  untimely  end,  his  nearest  relations  may  bring 
the  action  of  AvSgok-^a.  against  those  people  they  suspect,  either  to  be 
abettors  of  the  murder,  or  protectors  of  the  felon  ;  and  till  such  time  as 
these  either  make  satisfaction,  or  surrender  the  delinquent,  the  murder¬ 
ed  man’s  relations  are  privileged  to  seize  three  men  of  their  body  (8). 

The  right  of  the  prosecution  of  the  murderers  belongs  to  the  kindred 
of  the  murdered  kinsfolks’  children,  their  sons-in-law,  fathers-in-law, 
sisters’  children,  and  those  of  the  same  <Pgarglei ;  the  murderers  have  li¬ 
berty  granted  of  imploring  the  father  of  the  murdered  to  be  mild  and 
favourable  ;  but  if  he  is  not  alive  then  his  brother  or  sons  altogether 
shall  be  entreated  ;  for  without  the  joint  consent  of  them  all,  nothing  shall 
prevail.  If  these  fore-mentioned  persons  are  all  dead,  and  the  death  of 
the  person  came  by  chance-medley,  according  to  the  determination  of 
the  fifty  ephetae,  ten  of  the  same  4>£a rg<a  may,  if  they  think  fit,  convene, 
and  delegate  one-and-fifty  out  of  the  nobility  to  the  ephetae.  All  they  who 
were  murderers,  before  the  making  of  this  law.  shall  be  subject  to  its  ob¬ 
ligation.  If  any  one  hath  been  murdered  in  any  of  the  boroughs,  and 
nobody  removes  him,  the  demarchus  shall  give  orders  to  his  friends  to 
take  him  away,  bury  him,  and  perform  the  duty  of  lustration  towards  the 
borough  that  very  day  on  which  he  was  killed.  When  a  slave  is  murder¬ 
ed,  he  shall  inform  the  master  ;  when  a  freeman,  the  succeeding  heirs  ; 
but  if  the  person  murdered  was  not  a  moneyed  man,  or  had  no  posses- 

(6)  Ibid. 


(7)  Ibid.  Eurip.  Schol.  aliique  plures. 

(2)  Demosth.  in  Aristocrat. 

(3)  Ibid.  (4)  Ibid 


(5)  Demosth.  in  Aristocrat. 

(7)  Ibid  (8)  Ibid. 
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sions,  the  demarchus  shall  acquaint  the  relations  ;  and  supposing  they 
give  no  heed,  and  neglect  to  take  him  away,  the  demarchus  himself  shall 
see  him  taken  away  and  buried,  and  take  care  the  borough  be  lustrated  ; 
but  all  this  with  as  little  charges  as  may  be  ;  which,  if  he  neglect,  he 
shall  be  tined  a  thousand  drachms,  to  be  paid  to  the  public  exchequer. 
He  shall  take  of  the  murdered  person’s  debtors  double  the  money  he  ex¬ 
pended  fur  the  funeral,  which,  if  he  neglect,  he  shall  pay  it  himself  to 
those  of  his  borough  (1). 

He  who  is  felo  de  sc ,  shall  have  the  hand  cut  off  that  did  the  murder, 
which  shall  be  buried  in  a  place  separate  from  the  body  (2). 

No  murderer  shall  be  permitted  to  be  within  the  city  (3). 

Inanimate  things,  which  have  been  instrumental  to  people’s  deaths, 
shall  be  cast  out  of  Attica  (4).  One  of  Draco’s  laws.  See  book  i.  chap. 
20. 

He  who  strikes  the  first  blow  in  a  quarrel,  shall  be  liable  to  the  action 
termed  aixiag  Sixrt  (5). 

He  who  hath  maliciously  hurt  another’s  body,  head,  face,  bands,  or 
feet,  shall  be  proscribed  the  city  of  that  man  to  whom  he  offered  the 
detriment,  and  his  goods  be  confiscated  ;  if  he  return,  he  shall  suffer 
death  (6). 

A  LAW  RELATING  TO  ACCUSATIONS. 

Any  one  is  permitted  to  inform  against  another  that  hath  done  an  inju¬ 
ry  to  a  third  person  (7).  One  of  Solon’s  laws. 

LAWS  CONCERNING  DAMAGES. 

He  who  wilfully  infers  damage,  shall  refund  twice  as  much  :  he  who 
does  it  involuntarily,  an  equivalent  (8). 

His  eyes  shall  be  both  plucked  out,  who  hath  blinded  any  one-eyed 
person  (9).  One  of  Solon’s  laws. 

That  dog  shall  be  tied  up  with  a  chain  four  cubits  long,  which  hath  bit 
any  body  (10).  Another  of  Solon’s  laws. 


LAWS  BELONGING  TO  THEFT. 


He  who  steals  shall  pay  double  the  value  of  the  thing  he  stole  to  the 
owner,  and  as  much  to  the  public  exchequer. 

If  any  body  hath  had  any  thing  stolen  from  him,  and  has  it  restored, 
the  thief,  with  the  abettor,  shall  pay  double  the  value  ;  but  in  case  the 
thief  doth  not  make  restitution  tenfold,  and  be  set  in  the  stocks  five  days 
and  as  many  nights,  if  the  heliasts  so  order  it,  this  order  shall  then  be 
made,  when  they  consider  what  punishment  to  inflict  upon  him(ll). 
These  two  laws  were  enacted  by  Solon. 

If  any  one  hath  filched  away  any  thing  by  day,  worth  above  fifty 
drachms,  let  the  action  called  Atfaywyj;  be  put  in  execution  against  him 
before  the  eleven  ;  in  the  night,  any  one  hath  liberty  to  kill  him,  or,  upon 
his  making  away,  to  wound  him.  and  to  issue  the  same  action  out  against 
him  ;  by  which,  if  he  be  cast,  he  shall  die,  without  any  concession  for 


(1)  Demosth.  in  Macart. 

(2)  iEschin.  in  Ctesiph. 

(3)  Suidas,  v.  Iujor. 

(4)  vEschin.  in  Ctesiph. 

(5)  Demosth.  Aristocrat. 

's)  Lysias  pro  Callia,  inCimonem 


(7)  Plutarchus  Solone, 

(8)  Demosthenes  Mediana. 

(9)  Laert.  Solone 

(10)  Plutarchus  Solone. 

(11)  A.  Gcllius,  lib.  x.  cap.  18.  Demosth^n 
Timor  rat. 
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sureties,  to  put  in  bail  for  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  goods.  He,  -ir- 
ther,  that  shall  pilfer  out  of  the  Lyceum,  Academia,  Cynosarges,  or  any 
of  the  gymnasia,  any  thing  of  the  least  value,  as  a  garment,  oil-vial,  &c. 
or  above  ten  drachms  out  of  the  baths,  or  ports,  shall  suffer  death  (1). 

He  that  puts  a  man  in  prison  for  thievery,  and  cannot  prove  it  upon 
him,  shall  be  fined  a  thousand  drachms  (2). 

All  cut-purses,  burglars,  and  kidnappers,  if  convicted,  shall  suffer 
death  (3). 

He  who  makes  search  for  thieves  in  another’s  house,  must  have  only  a 
thin  garment  hanging  loose  about  him  (4). 

He  that  takes  away  any  thing  which  is  not  his  own,  shall  be  liable  to 
die  for  it  (5).  One  of  Draco’s  laws.  See  book  i.  chap.  26. 

It  is  a  capital  crime  to  break  into  a  man’s  orchard,  and  steal  his  figs  (6;. 
This  law  was  abrogated  by  the  following. 

They  who  steal  figs  shall  be  fined  (7).  See  book  i.  chap.  21. 

They  who  steal  dung  shall  be  punished  corporally  (8). 

LAWS  RESTRAINING  REPROACHES. 

No  one  shall  calumniate  or  defame  any  person  while  alive,  in  the  tem¬ 
ples,  judicial  courts,  treasuries,  or  places  where  games  are  celebrated. 
The  delinquent  herein  shall  pay  three  drachms  to  the  injured  man,  and 
two  to  the  public  treasury  (9).  One  of  Solon’s  laws. 

Heshall  be  fined  who  slanders  any  man(10).  Another  of  Solon’s  laws. 

He  shall  incur  a  mulct  of  five  hundred  drachms,  who  twits  any  one 
with  committing  some  heinous  offence  against  the  laws  (1 1). 

None  shall  call  another  cut-throat,  or  murderer  (12). 

He  that  upbraids  another  for  casting  away  his  buckler  shall  be  fined  (13). 
See  book  iii.  chap.  13. 

LAWS  ABOUT  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  AFFAIRS. 

They  who  have  been  negligent  in  carrying  on  any  business  shall  an¬ 
swer  for  that  neglect  (14). 

No  woman  shall  have  any  farther  to  do  in  affairs  than  a  medimn  of  bar¬ 
ley  will  satisfy  for  performance  (15). 

LAWS  REFERRING  TO  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

No  entertainment  is  to  consist  of  above  thirty  guests  (16). 

All  cooks  hired  to  dress  up  dishes  for  entertainments,  are  to  carry  in 
their  names  to  the  Gynaeconomi  (17). 

None  but  mixed  wines  shall  be  drank  at  banquets  (18). 

Let  pure  and  unmixed  wines  be  reserved  till  afterwards,  for  a  relishing 
taste  to  the  honour  of  the  good  genius  (19).  See  book  iv.  chap.  20. 

The  areopagites  shall  take  cognizance  of  all  drunkards  (20). 

(1)  Demosthen.  Ibid.  (12)  Lysias  loco  citato. 

|  (2)  Suidas.  (13)  Ibidem. 

/3)  Xenophon'Arrauvnaov.  lib.  i.  (14)  Demosth.  in  Aphobum. 

(4)  Aristoph.  ejus  Scholiast.  Nubibus.  (15)  Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  ircyl  imaiias. 

(5)  Plut.  Solone.  A.  Gellius,  lib.  xi.  cap.  18.  (16)  Lynceus  Samius  in  Apophthegmat.  Athe- 

(6)  Festus.  nams,  lib.  vi. 

(T)  Suidas.  (17)  Menander  Cecryphalo. 

(8)  Aristoph.  Scholiast.  Equitibus.  (18)  Alexis  jEsopo. 

M))Plutarchus  Solone.  09)  Athensus,  lib.  vi. 

<10)  Lysias,  Orat.  i.  in  Theomnestum.  (20)  Idem,  lib.  vi. 

lD  Isocrates  in  Lochitem. 
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A  LAW  RELATING  TO  ACCUSATIONS  CONCERNING  MINES. 

1/  any  one  hath  prohibited  another  from  working  in  the  mines,  or  hath 
carried  fire  unto  them,  carried  away  another’s  utensils,  or  tools,  or  if  he 
hath  dug  beyond  his  limits,  such  an  one  may  be  prosecuted  with  the  ac¬ 
tion  called  Also)  (AS<raXX 1x9  (1). 

A  LAW  APPERTAINING  TO  THE  ACTION  EirfCCyysXlu. 

Timocrates  hath  enacted,  that  whatsoever  Athenian  is  cast  by  the  ac- 
ticnlnEiflV.yysXi'a,  before  the  senate,  and  shall  be  secured  by  imprisonment 
before,  or  after  the  indictment,  his  name  not  being  inserted  according  to 
law  bjiihe  scribe  of  that  prytany  in  the  accusation  note,  and  carried  up 
to  the  thesmothetae,  the  thesmothetae,  within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt 
of"th^l)ill*  unless  some  great  emergency  of  state  intervene,  shall  appoint 
the  eleven  to  sit  in  judgment  over  it,  before  whom  any  Athenian  may  ac¬ 
cuse  himt'Sf  he  be  convicted,  the  heliaea  shall  inflict  upon  him  a  pu¬ 
nishment,  either  corporal  or  pecuniary ;  if  the  latter,  he  shall  be  clapt 
into  jail  till  he  pay  it  (2).  See  book  i.  chap.  23. 

MILITARY  LAWS. 

The  time  for  military  service  shall  be  from  eighteen  years  to  forty. 

Till  twenty,  men  shall  remain  within  Attica  to  be  ready  in  arms  ;  after 
that  they  shall  serve  in  the  army  without  Attica  (3).  See  book  iii. 
chap.  2. 

He  shall  be  aVifi.05,  who  offers  to  serve  in  the  horse,  before  he  has 
undergone  the  accustomed  probation  (4).  See  book  iii.  chap.  3. 

The  cavalry  shall  be  detached  out  of  the  most  puissant  and  wealthy 
Athenians  (5). 

Soldiers  shall  not  observe  the  punctilios  of  spruceness  and  foppery  in 
their  hair,  &c.  (6).  This  law  was  enacted  by  Cinias  and  Phrynus.  See 
book  iii.  chap.  8. 

None  shall  pawn  their  arms  (7). 

He  shall  suffer  death  who  hath  betrayed  a  garrison,  ship,  or  army. 

All  revolters  to  the  enemy  shall  undergo  the  same  penalty.  See  book 
iii.  chap.  13. 

There  shall  be  no  marching  before  the  seventh  of  the  month  (8).  See 
book  iii.  chap.  13. 

The  ceremony  for  proclaiming  of  war  shall  be  by  putting  a  lamb  into 
the  enemy’s  territories  (9).  See  as  before. 

The  polemarch  shall  lead  up  the  right  wing  of  the  army  (10).  See 
book  iii.  chap.  4. 

All  public  revenue  keepers,  and  dancers  at  the  Aiovatfiaxa,  shall  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  serving  in  the  army  (11).  See  book  iii.  chap.  2. 

OF  MILITARY  PUNISHMENTS  AND  REWARDS. 

They  who  have  maintained  their  post  with  courage,  shall  be  advanced, 
and  others  degraded  (12).  See  book  iii.  chap.  13. 

All  refusers  to  go  into  the  army,  cowards  and  runaways,  shall  be  ex- 


(!)  Demosthenes  in  PanLenetum. 

(2)  Demosthenes  in  Timocratenl. 

(3)  Ulpianus  in  Olynthiac.  iii. 

(4)  Lysias  in  Aleibiadem. 

(5)  Xenophon  Hipparchico. 

to)  Aristopbanis  Scholiastes  ad  Equites. 


(7)  Idem  ad  Plutum. 

(8)  Zenobius,  Cent.  iii.  prov.  79. 

(9)  Diogenianus,  Cent.  prov.  96. 

(10)  Herodotus  Erato. 

(11)  Demosth.  inNeaaram,  et  in  Mediam. 

(12)  Xenophon  Hipparchico. 
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pelled  the  forum,  shall  not  be  crowned,  or  go  to  the  public  temples.  He 
who  offends  against  this  law  shall  be  put  into  bonds  by  the  eleven,  and 
carried  before  the  Heliastae,  where  any  one  empowered  may  accuse  him  ; 
if  he  is  proved  guilt}',  the  heliaste  shall  pronounce  sentence,  and  inflict 
upon  him,  as  the  nature  of  his  crime  requires,  a  mulct,  or  corporal  pe¬ 
nance  ;  if  the  former,  he  shall  lie  in  jail  till  he  pays  it  (3).  See  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  in  the  laws  following. 

Let  him  be  a-rip-oj,  who  casts  away  his  arms  (2). 

He  who,  during  the  war  by  sea,  runs  away  from  his  ship,  and  he  who 
being  pressed  doth  not  go,  shall  be  «cvifio4  (3).  See  book  iii.  chap.  22. 

All  disabled  and  wounded  soldiers  shall  be  maintained  out  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  fund  (4).  This  was  enacted  by  Pisistratus. 

Their  parents  and  children  shall  be  taken  care  of,  that  are  cut  off  in 
war.  If  parents  are  killed,  their  children  shall  be  put  to  school  at  the 
public  charge  ;  and  when  come  to  maturity  of  age,  shall  be  presented 
with  a  whole  suit  of  armour,  settled  every  one  in  his  respective  call¬ 
ing,  and  honoured  with  first  seats  in  all  public  places  (5).  One  of  Solon’s 
laws.  ' 

MISCELLANY  LAWS. 


They  shall  be  prosecuted  for  ingratitude  who  do  not  retaliate  kind¬ 
nesses  (6). 

The  borough  and  name  of  every  one’s  father  shall  be  written  down  in 
all  deeds,  compacts,  suits,  and  other  concerns  (7). 

A  discoverer,  who  alleges  truth,  shall  be  secure  ;  but  if  falsehood, 
shall  suffer  death  (8). 

He  shall  be  avisos,  who  stands  neuter  in  any  public  sedition  (9).  This 
law  was  enacted  by  Solon,  to  oblige  every  Athenian  to  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  commonwealth  to  his  utmost. 

He  shall  die,  who  leaves  the  city  for  residence  in  the  Piraeus  (10). 
This  law  was  enacted  by  Solon,  to  prevent  discord  amongst  the  Atheni¬ 
ans. 

He  shall  be  fined,  who  is  seen  to  walk  the  city  streets  with  a  sword  by 
his  side,  or  having  about  him  other  armour,  unless  in  case  of  exigen¬ 
cy  (11).  One  of  Solon’s  laws.  See  book  iii.  chap.  4. 

He  shall  be  denied  burial  within  Attica,  and  bis  goods  exposed  to  sale, 
who  hath  been  convicted  of  perfidious  behaviour  towards  the  state,  or  of 
sacrilege  (12).  See  book  i.  chap  4. 

He  that  hath  betrayed  his  country  shall  not  enter  into  Attica’s  bor¬ 
ders  ;  if  he  do, -he  shall  expiate  bis  crime  by  the  same  law  as  they  who, 
though  condemned  by  the  areopagites  to  banishment,  return  (13). 

Those  compacts  shall  stand  good  which  have  been  approved  of  by  the 
judges  (14). 

Let  there  be  an  amnesty  of  all  former  dissensions,  and  no  one  be  li¬ 
able  to  be  called  in  question,  or  reproached  for  any  thing  done  former¬ 
ly  (15). 


(1)  Demosth.  in  Timocrat.  TEschines  inCtesi- 
phont. 

(2)  Lysias,  Orat.  i.  in  Theomnestum. 

(3)  Plularchus  Solone. 

*4)  Laertius  Solone. 

(5)  Lucianus  Abdicate,  Valerius  Maximus, 
lib.  v.  cap.  3. 

(6)  Demosth.  in  Btsotum. 


(7)  Andoridcs  do,  Mysteriis. 

(8)  Plutarchus  Solone.  (9)  Sttidas. 

( 10)  Lucian.  Anacbarside. 

(11)  Xenophon  EM-nn*u)v,  lib.  i. 

(12)  Dinarchus  in  Demosthen. 

*■13)  Demosthenes  Halones. 

^14)  Cicero,  Philip,  i. 

15)  Lysias  in  Ctesiphontem. 
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This  law  was  made  after  the  thirty  tyrants’  expulsion,  to  reconcile  all 
former  quarrels,  and  was  sworn  to  by  the  archons,  senate  of  five  hun¬ 
dred,  and  all  the  commonalty  of  Athens. 

When  any  person  is  accused  contrary  to  this  oath,  use  may  be  made  of 
the  plea  called  Tru^a.y^a<p-ij.  The  archons  shall  have  cognizance  of 
this  matter,  and  he  that  makes  the  plea  shall  make  his  defence  first. 
The  party  that  is  cast,  shall  have  the  fine  called  EnuSeXix  imposed  upon 
him  (1).  This  law  was  enacted  by  Archinus,  as  a  security  to  the 
former. 

No  stranger  shall  be  wronged  or  injured  (2). 

Put  the  bewildered  traveller  in  his  way,  and  be  hospitable  to  stran- 
gers  (3). 

No  seller  of  rings  shall  keep  b}T  him  the  signature  of  a  ring  when 
sold  (4).  One  of  Solon’s  laws. 


(1)  Andocides  de  Mysteriis. 
(2?  Xenophon  Aroimn-  lib.  ii 


(3)  Cicero  de  Ofiic.  lib.  iii. 

(4)  Laertius  Solone. 


BOOK  II 

»* 

CHAP.  I. 

OP  THE  FIRST  AUTHORS  OF  RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP  IN  GREECE. 

Herodotus,  in  the  second  book  of  his  history,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Greeks  derived  their  religion  from  the  Egyptians  ;  but  Plutarch  (who 
loves  to  contradict  that  author)  peremptorily  denies  it  ( 1 ) ,  as  being  nei¬ 
ther  mentioned  by  Homer,  nor  any  of  the  ancients.  Aristophanes  (2)  and 
Euripides  (3)  say  that  Orpheus  was  the  first  that  instructed  the  Grecians 
in  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  worship.  He  was  a  Thracian, 
and,  therefore,  says  Nonnus(4),  devotion  was  called  &p> jobtelaq.  Oga.xitt, 
because  it  was  invented  by  a  Thracian. 

These,  1  think,  were  neither  altogether  in  the  right,  nor  yet  wholly 
mistaken  ;  for  as  tb^exact  a^fcement  betwixt  some  of  the  Grecian  cere¬ 
monies,  and  the  reliSfcs  womiip  of  Thrace,  makes  it  probable  that  the 
one  was  derived  froi^ffhe  other  :  so  on  the  other  side,  the  conformity  of 
some  other  parts  of  the  Grecian  religion  to  that  of  the  Egyptians,  doth 
plainly  argue  that  they  were  fetched  from  Egypt ;  but  that  the  whole 
system  of  the  Grecian  religion  should  be  borrowed  from  either  Thrace, 
or  Egypt,  or  any  one  country,  is  improbable,  if  not  impossible  ;  as  will 
evidently  appear  to  every  one  that  considers  the  great  variety  of  religions 
in  Greece,  where  almost  every  city  had  different  gods,  and  different  modes 
of  worship.  It  is  much  more  probable,  that  Greece,  being  inhabited  by 
colonies  from  divers  nations,  did  borrow  from  every  one  of  these  some 
part  of  their  religious  ceremonies.  Thus  the  Thebans  being  descended 
from  the  Phoenicians,  retained  a  great  part  of  their  worship  ;  and  the  Ar- 
gives  are  thought  to  have  been  instructed  in  the  Egyptian  religion  by 
Danaus  and  his  followers.  Cecrops,  the  founder  of  Athens,  who  w'as  the 
first  that  worshipped  Jupiter  by  the  name  of  i’Vavog,  the  Supreme  (5),  and 
introduced  civility  among  the  barbarous  Athenians,  was  likewise  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  :  whence  some  think  he  had  the  title  of  one  with  two  na¬ 

tures  ;  »n  Aiyuariog  av  vag  d'iio  yXeltfdcts  jjViVaro,  because  being  an  Egyptian , 
he  spoke  two  (that  is,  the  Egyptian  and  Athenian)  languages.  Phoroneus, 
who  is  by  some  (6)  reported  to  have  brought  the  use  of  temples,  altars, 
and  sacrifices  into  Greece,  was  of  the  same  nation.  And  so  many  of  the 
Egyptian  ceremonies  and  customs  were  received  at  Athens,  that  one  of 
the  comedians  upbraids  the  Athenians,  that, 

A'iyvjraot  twv  trlxei  airecv  imr  odiH.ua  it  citr  A  Suva  v. 

They  had  made  their  city  to  be  Egypt  instead  of  Athens.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  Grecians  in  general,  and  the  Athenians  in  particular,  were  so  exces- 


(t)  Be  Herodot.  malevol. 

(2)  Ranis.  (3)  Rfaeso. 

(it  Sotay.  taro}.  in  Stel.  i. 


(5)  Eusebius  Chronico,  Pnusanias  Arcadi- 
cia. 

(6)  Clemens  A’exai.d.  Protreptico,  Arco- 
bius,  lib.  vi.  contra  Gentes. 
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sively  superstitious,  that  they  would  not  be  content  to  worship  their  an¬ 
cient  deities,  but  frequently  consecrated  new  ones  of  their  own  making ; 
and  beside  these,  assumed  into  the  number  of  their  own  the  gods  of  all 
the  nations  with  whom  they  had  any  commerce  :  insomuch  that,  even  in 
Hesiod’s  time,  they  were  rgig  pvgioi,  thirty  thousand  ; 


Tgi;  /xu^tot  \nr\v  'vnr\  ^Savl  7ns\u£ otI/^h 
A8a.ya.rot  Z»vsc,  puAouce c  /Ufgoara>v  xvflg&arccv. 


There  are  thirty  thousand  gods  inhabiting  the  earth,  Tuho  are  subjects  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  guardians  of  men  (l)  :  and  though,  as  Isocrates  informs  us(2), 
the  ancient  Athenians  thought  their  religion  consisted  chiefly  iD  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  delivered  to  them  by  their  ances¬ 
tors,  yet  there  was  a  custom  that  obliged  them  to  entertain  a  great  many 
strange  gods  ;  whence  it  was  that  they  religiously  observed  the  ©sofsW, 
or  feast  of  all  the  strange  gods  ;  which  was  also  celebrated  at  Delphi,  as 
Athenaeus  witnesseth  (3).  Nay,  so  fearful  were  the  Athenians  of  omit¬ 
ting  any,  that,  as  Pausanias  (4)  tells  us,  they  erected  altars  to  unknown 
gods.  It  may  be  objected,  that  they  condemned  Socrates  for  no  other 
crime  than  worshipping  strange  gods  ;  for  that  this  was  his  accusation, 
Laertius  witnesseth  in  his  life.  But  to  this  it  is  replied,  that  though  they 
were  so  desirous  of  new  deities,  yet  none  were  worshipped  till  they  had 
been  approved,  and  admitted  by  the  areoi^Rtes,  a^Harpocration  (&)  has 
observed  ;  and  thence  was  it,  that  when  SBPaul  flKiched  amongst  them 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  he  was  summoned  to  aflfcar  before  this  coun¬ 
cil,  to  give  an  account  of  his  new  doctrine. 


CHAP  II. 


OF  THEIR  TEMPLES,  ALTARS,  IMAGES,  GROVES,  ASYLA,  AM)  SACRED  FIELDS. 

The  first  generations  of  men  had  neither  temples  nor  statues  for  their 
gods,  but  worshipped  towards  heaven  in  the  open  air.  The  Persians, 
even  in  ages  when  temples  were  common  in  all  other  countries,  on  sx 
ai&gxiroQvia.s  evo/xiG'av  xa dowrej  oi  'EXAriveg-  not  thinking  the  Gods  to 

be  of  human  shape ,  as  did  the  Greeks ,  had  no  temples  (6)  :  which  was  the 
reason,  as  some  think,  why  Xerxes  burned  and  demolished  the  temples  of 
Greece  ;  for  the  Persians  thought  it  absurd  to  confine  the  gods  within 
walls,  quorum  hie  mundus  omnis  templum  esset  ac  dornus,  whose  house  and 
temple  was  this  whole  world,  to  use  the  words  of  Cicero  (7).  The 
Greeks,  and  most  other  nations,  worshipped  their  gods  upon  the  tops  of 
high  mountains.  Hence  Jupiter  in  Plomer  commends  Hector  for  the 
many  sacrifices  which  he  had  offered  upon  the  top  of  Ida  (8). 


(1)  Opcr.  pI  Dier.  lib.  i.  v.  250. 

(2)  Orat.  Araopag. 

(ii)  Deip.  lib.  ix.  cap.  C. 

(4)  Atticis. 


(T>)  V.  iiriftTKt  iofrdf. 
(fi)  Hqrodot.  E'derpe. 

(7)  Lib.  ii.  de  Legibu?. 

(8)  Iliad,  y!,  ver.  170 
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My  heart  partakes  the  generous  Hector’s  pain; 

Hector  whose  zeal  whole  hecatombs  lias  slain, 

Whose  grateful  fumes  the  Gods  received  with  joy, 

From  Ida’s  summits,  and  the  towers  of  Troy.  Pope. 

Strabo  observes,  that  the  Persians  had  neither  images  nor  altars,  but  only 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  ev  tovtcj,  upon  some  high  place  (1).  Thus 

Cyrus  in  Xenophon  (2),  sacrificeth  to  paternal  Jupiter,  the  Sun,  and  the 
rest  of  the  gods,  upon  the  summits  of  mountains,  a>-s  n^tfai  3-u«a'iv,  as  the 
Persians  are  wont  to  sacrifice.  The  nations  which  lived  near  Judea,  sa¬ 
crificed  also  upon  the  tops  of  mountains.  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  carried 
Balaam  to  the  top  of  Bahai,  and  other  mountains,  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
and  curse  Israel  from  thence  (3).  The  same  custom  is  attested  in  almost 
innumerable  places  of  the  sacred  scriptures  ;  but  1  shall  only  add  one 
testimony  more,  whence  the  antiquity  of  this  custom  will  appear.  Abra¬ 
ham  was  commanded  by  God  to  offer  Isaac  his  son  for  a  burnt-offering 
upon  one  of  the  mountains  in  the  land  of  Moriah  (4).  In  later  ages,  the 
temples  were  often  built  upon  the  summits  of  mountains.  Thus  it  is  ob¬ 
served  of  the  Trojan  temples,  in  which  the  fore-mentioned  sacrifices  are 
supposed  to  have  been  offered  by  Hector.  And  both  at  Athens  and 
Rome  the  most  sacred  temples  stood  in  the  most  eminent  part  of  the  city. 
It  is  farther  observable,  that  the  very  high  mountains  were  commonly 
held  sacred  to  Saturn  or  Jupiter,  and  sometimes  to  other  gods,  particular¬ 
ly  to  Apollo,  as  we  are  informed  by  Homer,  who  thus  addresseth  him  ; 

nZo-at  Si  montui  re  flhzt,  $  irfiovec  sbtgo/ 

‘rinhZv  ogemi  (5). - 

Thine  all  the  caverns,  and  the  topmost  cliffs 

Of  lofty  mountains.  Elton. 

Concerning  this  custom,  I  have  more  copiously  treated  in  my  commenta¬ 
ry  upon  Lycophron  (6).  What  was  the  occasion  and  original  of  it  may 
be  disputed.  However  it  appears  to  have  been  continued  in  the  heathen 
world  :  because  the  tops  of  mountains  approa  hed  nearest  to  the  heavens, 
the  seat  of  the  gods.  Hence  Tacitus  in  his  Annals  speaks  of  certain 
mountains,  which  did  rriaxirne  ccelo  appropinquare,  precesque  mortalium  d 
Deo  nusquam  propiiis  audiri,  come  exceedingly  near  to  the  heavens,  and 
that  there  was  in  no  place  a  nearer  passage  for  the  prayers  of  men  to  the 
gods  than  from  them.  And  Lucian  expressly  affirms,  that  the  priests 
chiefly  frequented  such  places,  art  <rw»  ei^wXswv  u,y%o6sv  eirct'ixa'iv  oi  ©so i, 
because  the  gods  did  thence  more  easily  hear  their  prayers.  Who  it  was 
that  erected  the  first  temple,  is  not  agreed  by  ancient  writers.  Some  as¬ 
cribe  it  to  Phoronmus  the  Egyptian,  others  to  Merops,  others,  among 
whom  isVarro.to  iEacus  the  son  of  Jupiter  (7).  Some  will  have  Jupiter 
to  have  been  the  first  who  built  temples,  and  on  that  account  to  be  reput¬ 
ed  the  first  and  principal  god.  The  Egyptians  refer  the  invention  to 
Isis,  the  Phrygians  to  Uso.  Others  rather  choose  to  derive  it  from  Ce- 
crops,  the  founder  of  Athens,  or  Dionysius,  otherwise  called  Bacchus. 
Some  mention  the  Arcadians,  or  Phrygians,  or  Thracians,  or  Cretans,  as 
the  first  founders  of  temples.  Others  name  in  particular,  Melisseus,  king 

(1)  Geograph,  lib.  xv.  (4)  Gen.  xxii.  2. 

(2)  Cyrop.  i.  lib.  viii.  Conf.  Herodotus,  lib.  (5)  Hymn,  in  Apollinem,  ver.  144. 

i.  cap.  11.  (6)  Ad.  vers.  42. 

(3)  Numer.  xxxiii.  j)7)  Arnob.  lib.  vi.  contraGentes. 
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of  Crete.  Lastly,  that  I  be  no  farther  tedious,  many  are  of  opiuion, 
that  temples  owe  their  tirst  original  to  the  superstitious  reverence  and 
devotion  paid  by  the  ancients  to  the  memory  of  their  deceased  friends, 
relations,  and  benefactors  ( 1 )  ;  and  as  most  of  the  gods  were  men  con¬ 
secrated  upon  the  account  of  some  public  benefit  conferred  on  mankind, 
so  most  of  the  heathen  temples  are  thought  to  have  been  at  first  only 
stately  monuments  erected  in  honour  of  the  dead.  Thus  the  temple  of 
Pallas,  in  the  tower  of  the  city  Larissa,  was  the  sepulchre  of  Acrisius  ; 
Cecrops  was  interred  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  Erichthonius  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  to  mention  no  more.  A  farther  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  is,  that  those  words,  which  in  their  proper  acceptation  signi¬ 
fy  no  more  than  a  tomb,  or  sepulchre,  are  by  ancient  writers  applied  to 
the  temples  of  the  gods.  Thus  Lycophron,  a  noted  affecter  of  obsolete 
words,  has  used  (2)  T upGot' 

- T 6y.Qo;  S'  hutov  hctratrv  /ulg s 

OirMr/uietc,  cfxyx'iTiv  >ivr^i7ri<rfx'ivov. 

’Twasnow,  when  wearied  with  the  toil  of  war 
With  eager  haste  the  Greek  did  home  repair, 

Whom  from  the  treacherous  fate  for  him  design’d 

Great  J  uno’s  temple  sav’d. -  h.  h. 


Where  he  Speaks  of  Diomedes,  who,  at  his  return  from  Troy,  was  laid 
in  wait  for  by  his  wife  ffbgialea,  and  forced  to  take  sanctuary  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Juno.  1  will  butgive  you  one  instance  more,  and  that  out  of  Vir¬ 
gil  (3) ; 

- tumulum.  antique?  Cereris,  sedemque  sacratam 

Venimus - 

The  temple  and  the  hallow’d  seat 
Of  ancient  Ceres  we  approach’d. 

Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  monuments  should  at  length  be  converted  into 
temples,  when  at  every  common  sepulchre  it  was  usual  to  offer  prayers, 
sacrifices,  and  libations,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Temples  were  built  and  adorned  with  all  possible  splendour  and  mag¬ 
nificence  ;  no  pains,  no  charge  was  spared  upon  them,  or  any  part  of  di¬ 
vine  worship.  This  they  did,  partly  out  of  the  great  respect  they  had 
for  the  gods,  to  whom  they  thought  nothing  more  acceptable  than  costly 
ornaments  ;  and  partly,  that  they  might  create  a  reverence  of  the  deities 
in  those  who  came  to  pay  their  devotions  there.  The  Lacedaemonians 
only  had  a  law  amongst  them,  that  every  one  should  serve  the  gods  with 
as  little  expence  as  he  could,  herein  differing  from  all  other  Grecians ; 
and  Lvcurgus  being  asked  for  what  reason  he  made  this  institution,  so 
disagreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  all  other  men,  answered,  lest  at  any  time 
the  service  of  the  gods  should  be  intermitted ;  for  he  feared,  that  if  religion 
should  be  as  expensive  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  it  might  some 
time  or  other  happen  that  the  divine  worship,  out  of  the  covetousness  of 
some,  and  poverty  of  others,  would  be  neglected  :  and  wisely  considered, 
that  magnificent  edifices  and  costly  sacrifices  were  not  so  pleasing  to  the. 
gods,  as  the  true  piety  and  unfeigned  devotion  of  their  worshippers.  This 
opinion  of  his  was  confirmed  by  the  oracle  of  Hammon  (4)  ;  for  the  Athe- 

(1)  Eusebius,  Lactant.  Clemens  Alexnndr.  (3)  /Eneid.  ii.  v.  74. 
protrept.  (4)  Plato  Alcib.  ii. 

C2)Cassandr,  v.  613. 
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nians  being  worsted  by  the  Lacedasmonians,  in  many  encounters  both  at 
land  and  sea.  sent  to  Jupiter  Hammon  to  inquire  what  meaus  they  had 
best  use  to  obtain  victory  over  their  enemies  ;  and  withal  to  ask  him  why 
the  Athenians,  who  (said  they)  serve  the  gods  w’ith  more  pomp  and  splen¬ 
dour  than  all  the  Grecians  besides,  should  undergo  so  many  misfortunes, 
whilst  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose  worship  is  very  mean  and  slovenly, 
are  always  crowned  with  success  aud  victory?  The  oracle  made  them  no 
other  answer,  than  that  the  honest  unaffected  service  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  was  more  acceptable  to  the  gods,  than  all  the  splendid  and  costly 
devotions  of  other  people.  The  reader  will  pardon  this  digression, 
since  it  doth'so  fully  and  clearly  set  forth  the  temper  of  two  of  the  most 
flourishing  states  of  Greece. 

Sometimes  the  same  temple  was  dedicated  to  several  gods,  who  were 
thence  termed  riiwaoi  or  a'l'voixsrai ,  as  they  who  had  the  same  altar  in 
common,  were  called  This  we  find  in  the  medal  mentioned  by 

Saubertus  (1),  with  the  following  inscription  : 

All  HAI.Q 
MET  AAHI 
Capaiuai 
KAI  TOlC  CvNna 
OIC  ©EOlC. 

To  Jupiter ,  the  Sun,  great  Serapis ,  and  the  gods  who  inhabit  in  the  same  tem¬ 
ple.  Thus  also  were  joined  in  one  temple,  Isis  and  Apis  ;  in  another,  Ceres, 
Bacchus,  and  Phoebus  ;  in  another  at  Rome,  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  Juno, 
and  Minerva;  in  another,  Apollo  Palatinus,  Latona,  and  Diana ;  in  an¬ 
other,  Hercules  and  the  Muses  ;  in  another,  Venus  and  Cupid  ;  in  an¬ 
other,  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  in  another,  iEsculapius  and  Apollo  ;  in  an¬ 
other,  the  Sun  and  Moon  ;  in  another,  Mars  and  Venus  ;  in  another.  Pan 
and  Ceres ;  to  mention  no  more  examples. 

Temples  were  built  after  that  manner  which  they  thought  most  agree¬ 
able  to  the  gods,  to  whom  they  designed  they  should  be  dedicated  ;  for  as 
trees,  birds,  and  other  animals,  were  thought  sacred  to  particular  deities, 
so  almost  every  god  had  a  form  of  building  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which 
they  thought  more  acceptable  to  him  than  any  other.  For  instance,  the 
Doric  pillars  were  sacred  to  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Hercules  ;  the  Ionic  to 
Bacchus,  Apollo,  and  Diana  ;  the  Corinthian  to  Vesta  the  Virgin.  I  deny 
not  but  that  sometimes  all  these  were  made  use  of  in  the  same  temple  ; 
but  this  was  either  in  those  temples  which  were  sacred  to  more  gods 
than  one,  or  to  some  of  those  gods  who  were  thought  to  preside  over  se¬ 
veral  things  ;  for  the  ancients,  believing  that  the  world  was  governed  by 
divine  providence,  ascribed  the  management  of  every  particular  affair  to 
this  or  that  deity  :  thus  Mars  was  thought  to  preside  over  war,  Venus 
over  love  :  and  to  some  of  their  gods  they  assigned  the  care  over  divers 
things  ;  so  Mercury  was  the  god  of  merchants,  orators,  and  thieves  :  Mi¬ 
nerva  was  the  goddess  of  warriors,  scholars,  and  artiticers.  &c.  ;  and 
therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  some  of  the  temples  dedicated  to  her 
there  were  three  rows  of  pillars,  the  first  of  the  Doric,  the  second  of  the 
Corinthian,  the  third  of  the  Ionic  order. 

As  to  the  places  of  temples,  it  being  the  common  opinion  that  some  of 
the  gods  delight  in  woods,  others  in  mountains,  others  in  valleys,  others 
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in  fields,  others  in  rivers  or  fountains  ;  it  was  customary  to  dedicate  the 
temples  in  places  most  agreeable  to  the  temper  of  the  deities  who  should 
inhabit  them.  Hence  the  people  hoped  for  fruitful  seasons,  and  all  sort 
of  prosperity,  wherever  the  temples  stood.  Hence  Libanius  makes  heavy 
complaints  against  the  Christiaus,  who  demolished  the  pagan  temples, 
whereby,  as  he  imagined,  the  fields  became  unfruitful,  the  temples  being 
the  very  life  of  the  fields  ;  and  the  husbandmen,  whose  only  confidence 
for  themselves,  their  wives,  their  children,  their  corn,  their  cattle,  their 
plantations  was  placed  in  temples,  were  miserably  disappointed  of  their 
expectations  (1).  The  temples  in  the  country  were  generally  surrounded 
with  groves  sacred  to  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  place,  where,  before  the  in¬ 
vention  of  temples,  the  gods  were  worshipped;  but  when  these  could 
not  be  had,  as  in  cities  and  large  towns,  they  were  built  amongst,  and  even 
adjoining  to,  the  common  houses  ;  only  the  Tanagrseans  thought  this  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  reverence  due  to  those  holy  mansions  of  the  gods,  and 
therefore  took  care  to  have  their  temples  founded  in  places  free  from  the 
noise  and  hurry  of  business  ;  for  which  (9)  Pausanias  commends  them. 
Wherever  they  stood,  if  the  situation  of  the  place  would  permit,  it  was 
contrived,  that  the  windows  being  open,  they  might  receive  the  rays  of 
the  rising  sun  (3).  The  frontispiece  was  placed  towards  the  west,  and 
the  altars  and  statues  towards  the  other  end,  that  so  they  who  came  to 
worship,  might  have  their  faces  towards  them  ;  because  it  was  an  ancient 
custom  among  the  heathens,  to  worship  with  their  faces  towards  the  east, 
of  which  hereafter.  This  is  affirmed  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (4),  and 
Hyginus  the  freed-man  of  Augustus  Caesar  (5),  to  have  been  the  most  an¬ 
cient  situation  of  temples,  and  that  the  placing  the  front  of  temples  towards 
the  east,  was  only  a  device  of  later  ages.  Nevertheless,  the  way  of 
building  temples  towards  the  east,  so  as  the  doors  being  opened,  should 
receive  the  rising  sun,  was  very  ancient  (6),  and  in  later  ages  almost  uni¬ 
versal  :  “  almost  all  the  temples  were  then  so  contrived,  that  the  entrance 
and  statues  should  look  towards  the  east,  and  they  who  paid  their  devo¬ 
tion  towards  the  west  as  we  are  expressly  told  by  Porphyry  (7). 
Thus  the  eastern  nations  commonly  build  their  temples,  as  appears  from 
the  temple  of  the  Syrian  goddess  in  Lucian,  the  temple  at  Memphis,  built 
by  Psammenichus  king  of  Egypt,  in  Diodorus  the  Sicilian,  that  of  Vulcan, 
erected  by  another  Egyptian  king,  in  the  second  book  of  Herodotus,  and, 
to  mention  no  more,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (8).  If  the  temples  were 
built  by  the  side  of  a  river,  they  were  to  look  towards  the  banks  of  it  (9)  ; 
if  near  the  highway,  they  were  to  be  so  ordered,  that  travellers  might 
have  a  fair  prospect  of  them,  and  pay  their  devotions  to  the  god  as  they 
passed  by. 

Temples  were  divided  into  two  parts,  the  sacred  and  profane  ;  the 
latter  they  called  to  c|oj  irsp^ecvrupov,  the  other  to  e <fu,  Now  this  epg- 
goitrvgiov  was  a  vessel  (usually  ofstone  or  brass)  filled  with  holy  water  (10), 
with  which  all  those  that  were  admitted  to  the  sacrifices  were  besprink¬ 
led,  and  beyond  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  one  that  was  /3f§j|Aos,  or 
profane,  to  pass.  Some  say  it  was  placed  in  the  entrance  of  the  ’'AiWov, 


(1)  Libanii  Orat.  pro.  Templis. 

(2)  Bceoticis. 

(3/  Vitruv.  lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 

(4)  Strom,  viii. 

(5)  De  agrorum  limit,  cons,  lib,  i 


(6)  Dionysius  Thrax. 

(7)  Libro  de  antro  Nympbarum. 

(8)  Conf.  bujus  Archtrologi®  edit.  Lat.  p.  199. 
200. 

(9)  Ibidem.  (10)  Suidas,  Phavorin. 
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which  was  the  inmost  recess  of  the  temple,  into  which  none  entered  but  the 
priests,  called  also  A*ax<ra£ov,  saith  Pollux ;  whence  fieQn'kos  r&iros,  is  by  Pha- 
vorinussaid  to  be  so  called  in  opposition  to  this  adytum.  ButCasaubon  (1) 
tells  us,  that  the  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  temple  ;  and 

this  opinion  seems  the  most  probable,  because  all  persons  that  were  «c§t- 
SrjXei,  or  unpolluted ,  were  permitted  to  pass  beyond  it,  which  they  could 
not  have  done,  had  it  been  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  adytum. 

I  he  -vord  2«,xo?  is  variously  used.  Am  nonius  (2)  and  Pollux  (3)  say, 
that  it  properly  signifies  a  temple  dedicated  to  an  hero,  or  demigod.  By 
Hesychius  and  Suidas  it  is  expounded,  o  evdorsgos  rof  -s  ts  iegts,  the  inner 
part  of  the  temple  ;  so  that  it  should  seem  to  have  been  the  same  with 
"AfWov.  The  word  in  its  most  proper  acceptation,  is  used  for  a  sheep* 
fold  ;  and  because  the  images  of  the  gods  were,  according  to  most  ancient 
custom,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  temple,  and  close  railed  in  on  every 
side,  this  place,  as  some  are  of  opinion,  from  the  likeness  it  has  to  a  sheep- 
fold,  was  called  Sijxog,  which  in  time  came  to  signify  the  whole  temple, 
the  part  being  put  for  the  whole.  In  the  same  manner  was  'Evict,  i.  e. 
the  fire-place,  or  hearth,  used  for  the  whole  house. 

Furthermore,  belonging  to  temples,  there  was  a  place  termed  in  Greek 
Ajxsfo*,  by  some  translated  summum  templum,  which  was  a  repository  or 
treasury,  both  for  the  service  of  the  church,  and  others  who  desired  to 
secure  money  or  other  things  there,  as  was  done  by  Xenophon,  who  com¬ 
mitted  his  treasure  to  the  custody  of  the  priest  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 
Plence  those  epithets  are  given  it  by  Pollux  (4),  psyxXoirXurov,  voXu^u- 
doM,  et^aioirXuTov,  &c. 

The  old  Scholia  upon  Sophocles  (5),  and  out  of  them  Phavorinus,  thus 
describe  the  temples ;  Naoj,  and  'isfov,  or  the  whole  edifice,  in  which  are 
contained,  Bwp.o£,  the  altar,  on  which  they  offered  their  oblations  ;  JT^o- 
vaov,  the  porch,  in  which  usually  stood  an  altar,  or  image  :  and  Tfievos,  the 
place  upon  which  the  image  of  the  chief  god  was  erected. 

As  among  the  most  ancient  Egyptians,  «|ootvot  v»joi  ydxv,  the  temples  were 
without  statues,  if  Lucian  (f>)  may  be  credited,  so  also  the  Greeks  wor¬ 
shipped  their  gods  without  any  visible  representation,  till  the  time  ofCe- 
crops,  the  founder  of  Athens,  who,  according  to  Eusebius’s  account,  lived 
about  the  age  of  Moses.  The  most  ancient  representations  of  the  gods 
were  exceedingly  rude,  and  agreeable  to  the  ignorance  of  those  ages. 
The  Scythians  worshipped  a  sort  of  a  sword  called  the  Arabians 

a  stone  ;  the  Persians  a  river  (7). 

The  idol  was  at  first  commonly  a  rude  stock,  whence  it  is  called  2avi<, 
by  St.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (8).  Such  an  one  was  that  of  Juno  Sarnia, 
which  was  afterwards,  in  the  magistracy  of  Procles,  turned  into  a  statue. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  stone.  Pausanias  (9)  tells  us,  that  in  Achaia  there 
were  kept,  very  religiously,  thirty  square  stones,  on  which  were  engrav¬ 
en  the  names  of  so  many  gods,  but  without  any  picture  or  effigies.  In 
another  place,  he  speaks  of  a  very  ancient  statue  of  Venus  at  Delos, 
which  instead  of  feet  had  only  a  square  stone.  No  sort  of  idol  was  more 
common  than  that  of  oblong  stones  erected,  and  thence  termed  xiotSf,pil~ 

(1)  In  Theoph.  Charact.  (6)  Libro  de  Dea  Syria. 

(2)  De  verborum  Diff.  et  Simi!  (7)  Conf  Clemens  Alexandria  Protrept.  r 

(3)  Onom.  lib.  i.  29.  et  30.  Strom,  i.  p.  348,  349 

14)  Onom.  lib.  i.  (8)  Protrept. 

(5)  Oedip.  Tyr.  v.  15.  (9)  Achaicis. 
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Ian.  Several  examples  are  mentioned  by  the  fore-mentioned  Clemens, 
as  also  by  Eusebius  (1).  In  the  eastern  countries  these  sorts  of  repre¬ 
sentations  seem  to  have  been  exceedingly  frequent.  In  some  parts  of 
Egypt,  they  were  to  be  seen  on  each  side  of  the  highways  (2).  In  the 
temple  of  Heliogabalus.  i.  e.  the  sun,  in  Syria  there  was  one  pretended 
to  have  fallen  down  from  heaven  (3).  Such  a  stone  is  feigned  by  the  poets 
to  have  been  swallowed  by  Saturn,  instead  of  his  son  Jupiter  :  hence  came 
the  worship  paid  to  them  Others  rather  derive  it  from  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Uranus,  the  first  god,  and  father  of  Saturn  (4).  One  thing  is  re¬ 
markable,  both  in  these  stones,  and  others  of  different  figures,  as  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  square  stone  which  represented  the  god  Mars  at  Petra  in 
Arabia,  that  their  colours  were  most  commonly  black  (5),  which  seems  to 
have  been  thought  in  those  times  most  solemn  and  becoming  things  dedi- 
catedto  religious  uses.  They  were  called  /SarruAia  or  pceiruAei,  (6)  which 
name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Phoenician  language,  wherein  bethel 
signifies  the  house  of  god.  And  some  are  of  opinion,  that  their  true  origi¬ 
nal  is  to  be  derived  from  the  pillar  of  stone  which  the  patriarch  Jacob 
erected  at  Bethel  7).  Most  of  the  barbarous  nations  worshipped  moun¬ 
tains,  or  rude  stocks  of  trees,  or  unformed  stones  (8).  Thus  Tacitus  af¬ 
firms,  that  in  Germany,  the  images  of  the  gods  consisted  e  siipitibus  rudi- 
bus  et  impolito  robore,  of  rude  trunks,  and  unpolished  oak  (9).  Thus 
Lucan  also  describes  the  gods  of  Massilia  ; 

- Sirnulacraqv.e  mista  deorum. 

Arte  carent,  caesisque  extant  informia  truncis. 

And  Themistius  (10)  hath  told  us,  that  all  the  Grecian  images  till  Daeda¬ 
lus’s  time  were  unformed  :  he  it  was  that  first  made  two  separate  feet  ; 
whereas  before  they  were  but  one  piece  ;  whence  it  was  reported  (says 
Palaephatus)  that  Daedalus  formed  moving  and  walking  statues  At  the 
first,  therefore,  they  were  only  called  Edava,  Jia  <r«  asroj'Sffl'djsi  (11)  because 
they  were  shaven  ;  and  this  word  properly  denotes  an  idol,  that  is  e^e<f- 
ftivov,  or  shaved  out  of  wood  or  stone,  says  Hesy  chius  (12).  In  after  ages, 
when  the  art  of  graving  and  carving  was  invented,  they  changed  the  rude 
lumps  into  figures  resembling  living  creatures,  generally  men  ;  and 
then  an  image  was  called  Bgsrus,  2ia.ro  f3g o™  ioixevai,  because  it  was  like  a 
man(l  3).  Nevertheless,  in  more  refined  ages,  such  of  the  unformed  images 
as  were  preserved,  were  reverenced  for  their  antiquity,  and  preferred 
to  the  most  curious  pieces  of  modern  art  (14). 

The  matter  of  which  statues  were  made,  was,  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  generally  wood,  as  Plutarch  and  Pausanias  inform  us  ;  the  latter 
of  which  reports,  that  he  observed  these  trees  for  the  most  part  to  be 
made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  viz.  the  ebon,  cypress,  cedar,  oak,  yew, 
and  box  trees.  To  these  Theophrastus  (1  )  adds  the  root  of  the  olive 
tree,  of  which  he  says  the  lesser  images  were  usually  composed.  It  is 
also  observed,  that  those  trees  which  were  sacred  to  any  god,  were  gene¬ 
rally  thought  most  acceptable  to  him,  and  therefore  Jupiter’s  statue  was 


(1)  Pratp.  Evangel,  lib.  i. 
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made  of  oak,  Venus’s  of  myrtle,  Hercules’s  of  poplar,  Minerva's  of  the 
olive  tree,  &c.  These  observations  are,  1  think,  for  the  most  part  true, 
but  not  so  universally  as  that  they  should  never  fail.  Sometimes  they 
were  made  of  stone,  and  not  only  of  common,  but  also  of  precious  stones  ; 
sometimes  of  black  stone,  whereby  was  signified  the  invisibility  of  the 
gods.  Marble  and  ivory  were  frequently  made  use  of,  and  sometimes 
also  clay  and  chalk,  and,  last  of  all,  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  all  other  me¬ 
tals  were  put  to  this  use.  The  forms  and  postures  ot  the  statues  are  un¬ 
certain,  being  commonly  made  in  imitation  of  the  poetical  descriptions  of 
the  gods,  especially  those  in  Homer,  whose  authority  was  most  sacred- 
The  place  of  the  images  was  in  the  middle  of  the  temple,  where  they 
stood  on  pedestals  raised  above  the  height  of  the  altar,  and  were  inclosed 
with  rails  ;  whence  this  place  was  called  2»xo?.  And  that  the  images 
were  placed  thus,  Virgil  bears  me  witness,  when  he  saith, 

Turn  foribus  diva;,  media  testudine  templi. 

Then  at  the  chancel  door,  where  J uno  stands. 

Where,  by  the  fores  divas,  is  to  be  understood  the  entrance  of  the 
2ws.  And  another  of  the  poets,  where  he  talks  of  erecting  a  temple, 
saith, 

In  medio  milu  Coesar  erit - - 

I’ll  Caesar’s  statue  in  the  midst  erect. 

More  instances  might  be  produced,  were  not  this  custom  too  well  known 
to  stand  in  need  of  any  farther  confirmation. 

Baj/jtoj,  among  the  Greeks,  is  a  word  of  larger  extent  than  nltare  among 
the  Latins  ;  for  this,  in  its  proper  signification,  only  denotes  the  place  on 
which  they  sacrificed  to  the  celestial  gods,  being  raised  up  high  from  the 
ground,  and  therefore  called  Altare  ab  altitudine,  from  its  height  ;  but 
is  used  not  only  to  signify  this  high  altar,  but  those  lower  ones,  called 
in  Latin  aroe.  These  altars  differed  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  gods 
to  whom  they  were  consecrated ;  for  the  ©soi  xgdmoi,  or  celestial  gods, 
had  their  altars  raised  up  a  great  height  from  the  ground,  insomuch  that 
Pausanias  (I)  tells  us,  the  aitar  of  Olympian  Jupiter  was  almost  twenty  - 
two  feet  high.  Porphyry  makes  no  distinction  betwixt  these  and  the  altars 
of  the  ©£oi '  £<)ovioj,  or  terrestrial  gods.  But  though  they  are  both  signified 
by  the  same  word,  yet  they  seem  not  to  have  been  of  equal  height.  To 
the  heroes  they  sacrificed  upon  altars  close  to  the  ground,  which  the 
Greeks  called  n<t%a,pou,  being  only  one  step  high  (2).  The  subterranean, 
or  infernal  gods,  called  ‘Ytfo^Ooviai  had,  instead  of  altars,  little  ditches  or 
trenches  digged  or  ploughed  up  for  that  purpose  ;  these  the  Greeks  call¬ 
ed  A«xxoi  and  Boflgoi.  Porphyry  adds  a  fifth,  telling  us  that  the  nymphs, 
and  such  like  deities,  instead  of  altars,  had  vAv<r£a,  or  caves,  where  reli¬ 
gious  worship  was  paid  to  them  ;  rx  h  air^ig  xxTuhstSoiieva  vZarx,  Zt 
xi  titciaSsg  7rgor>)xa<ri  Nii(x<fai,  by  reason  of  the  waters  which  are  distilled  into 
the  caverns,  and  whereof  the  nymphs  called  Naiades  are  presidents. 

The  altars  were  always  lower  than  the  statues  of  the  gods.  They  were 
made  commonly  of  earth  heaped  together  ;  sometimes  of  ashes,  as  was 
that  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  before  mentioned,  which  Pausanias  (3)  saith 
was  made  of  the  ashes  of  burnt  sacrifices.  Am-ther  of  ashes  was  dedi¬ 
cated  at  Thebes  to  Apollo,  who  had  hence  the  name  of  ZiroS'tos,  as  we 


(t)  Eliac.  &, 


(2)  Etirip.  Schol.  in  Phoeniss 


(3)  Eliac.  6 
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learn  from  the  same  author.  Lastly,  any  other  durable  materials  ;  as 
horn  in  the  famous  altar  at  Delos  ;  brick  in  one  mentioned  by  Pausani- 
as  (1);  but  chiefly  and  most  commonly  stones.  Before  temples  were  in  use, 
altars  were  sometimes  erected  in  groves,  sometimes  in  other  places  ;  and 
Eustathius  (2),  upon  the  second  Iliad  tells  us  that  they  were  often  erect¬ 
ed  in  the  highways,  for  the  convenience  of  travellers.  The  terrestrial 
gods  bad  their  altars  in  low  places,  but  the  celestial  were  worshipped  on 
the  tops  of  mountains.  And  as  for  want  of  temples,  they  built  their  al¬ 
tars  in  the  open  air  ;  so  for  want  of  altars,  they  anciently  used  to  sacrifice 
upon  the  bare  ground  (3^,  and  sometimes  upon  a  turf  of  green  earth  ; 
which  is  called  cespes  vivus  a  living  tuif,  by  Horace.  And  the  sacrifices 
offered  without  altars,  were  termed  ai nSapioi  S-udai,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Hesychius  and  Phavorinus. 

The  form  of  altars  was  not  always  the  same.  Pausanias  (4)  in  one 
place  mentions  an  oblong  fsVifjuJx^)  altar  dedicated  to  the  Pare®  :  in  an¬ 
other  (5),  a  square  altar  upon  the  top  of  mount  Cithaeron.  And  from  an¬ 
cient  medals,  it  appears  that  other  altars  were  of  a  round  figure.  The 
most  ancient  altars  were  adorned  with  horns.  Nonnus  (fi)  introduces 
Agave  offering  a  sheep  by  the  direction  of  Cadmus  svxsgaco  -raga 
upon  an  altar  beautified  with  horns.  The  figures  of  Komau  altars  upon 
medals  are  never  without  horns  (7)  and  the  altars  which  remain  in  the 
ruins  of  old  Rome  have  the  same  ornament  (8).  And  Moses  was  com¬ 
manded  to  erect  an  altar  with  four  horns  (9).  These  herns  served  for 
various  uses.  The  victims  were  fastened  to  them.  Suppliants,  who  fled 
to  the  altar  for  refuge,  caught  hold  of  the  horns.  Yet  it  is  not  certain 
they  were  chiefly  and  originally  intended  for  these  purposes.  Some  de¬ 
rive  them  from  a  practice  of  the  first  age,  wherein  horns  were  an  ensign 
or  mark  of  power  and  dignity.  Hence  the  pictures  of  the  most  ancient 
gods  and  heroes,  as  also  those  of  rivers,  were  commonly  adorned  with 
horns.  The  same  are  often  found  upon  the  medals  of  Serapis,  Isis,  Ju¬ 
piter  Ammon,  and  Bacchus  ;  as  also  upon  the  coins  of  the  Persian  kings, 
and  of  Alexander  and  his  successors.  We  are  informed  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  (10),  that  Alexander  sometimes  wore  horns,  as  a  token  of  his 
divine  extraction.  And  the  Phoenician  accounts  relate,  that  Astarte,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  Phoenician  queens,  used  to  wear  upon  her  head  bull’s 
horns,  as  fioafiXe'm?  a-a^afl'rjfi.sv,  as  an  ensign  of  royalty  (11). 

It  was  customary  to  engrave  upon  altars  the  name,  or  proper  ensign 
or  character  of  the  deity,  to  whom  they  belonged.  This  we  find  done 
to  the  Athenian  altar  upon  which  St.  Paul  observed  this  inscription,  Ay- 
vus-u  ©soT  to  the  unknown  god.  Sometimes  the  occasion  of  the  dedication, 
with  other  circumstances,  was  expressed.  Thus  in  the  Roman  altar,  up¬ 
on  which  was  found  this  inscription  : 

C.  JULIUS  ANICETUS 
SOLI  DIVINO  SUSCEPTO  VOTO 
ANIMO  LUBENS  DD. 

<!  Cajus  Julius  Anicetus  willingly  dedicates  this  altar  to  the  divine  Sun,  in 
performance  of  a  vow.” 

(1)  Lib.  vi.  (2)  Pag  171.  edit  Basil.  (7)  Sanclius  Comment,  in  Reg. 

(3)  Lil.  Gyrald.  de  Diis  Syntagma  xvii.  (8)  Fortunatus  Scacchius  Myrothec.  lib.  ii. 

<4)  Eliacis.  cap.  65. 

(5)  Boeoticis.  (9)  Exod.  ii.  27.  (10)  Protreptico. 

(6)  Dionysiac.  lib.  xliv.  vcr.  96.  (11)  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  lib.  i.  cap.  id*- 
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Some  altars  were  sfisrufoi,  designed  for  sacrifices  made  by  fire.  Others, 
asTUfoi,  withQut fire ,  and  dvxiftajcroi,  without  blood  :  upon  which  neither  fire 
nor  blood  could  lawfully  be  placed,  but  only  cakes,  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  inanimate  things.  An  example  of  these  altars  we  find  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  verse  of  Orpheus  (1)  ; 

fxtv  i'v  nri'ji'ovrx.i  cLvzi/xtiincvy  \m  /3a>| uiv. 

Another  near  the  altar  of  horn  at  Delos,  sacred  to  Apollo  Genitor,  upon 
which  Pythagoras,  who  thought  it  unlawful  to  put  animals  to  death,  used 
to  sacrifice,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (2).  Another  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  Jupiter  virnres.  the  supreme ,  in  the  time  and  by  the  order  of  Ce- 
crops  king  of  Athens,  we  find  in  Pausanias  (3).  Lastly,  to  forbear  the 
mention  of  any  more  examples,  Paphian  Venus  had  an  altar  which  was 
ulpoturos,  free  from  blood ,  it  being  unlawful  to  offer  animals  upon  it  :  but 
not  uxvgog,  void  of  fire  ;  for  the  goddess  was  worshipped  solis  precibus  et 
igne  puro ,  only  with  prayers,  and  pure  fire,  as  Tacitus  affirms  (4). 

The  manner  of  consecrating  altars  and  images  was  the  same,  and  is 
thus  described  by  the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes  (5)  :  a  woman  dressed 
in  a  garment  of  divers  colours,  brought  upon  her  head  a  pot  of  sodden 
pulse,  as  beans,  pease,  ot  the  like,  which  they  gratefully  offered  to  the 
gods,  in  remembrance  of  their  ancient  diet.  But  this  custom  seems  to 
have  been  more  especially  practised  at  the  consecration  of  the  'E^/uxT,  or 
statues  of  Mercury,  and  then  only  by  the  poorer  sort,  as  the  comedian 
intimates,  when  he  speaks  of  the  consecration  of  another  image  in  his 
play  entitled  Peace  (6)  ; 

Xo.  Aj,6  <T)S  tj  yajiv  ivnuBm  vomriov  ; 

Tg.  T I  <f ' £\hc  y\  i)  momv  iJ'gtm ov  , 

Xo.  Xur^tKnv,  <*W{g  fxt/ufi/xivcv  E^/uhS'iqv  ; 

Tg.  Ti  J'a.i  iTojcei  ;  j3»Ker8i  xag iv(2  fioi  ; 

CH.  Whal  other  expedient  still  requires  dispatch  ? 

TR.  Nought,  but  that  you  consecrate  with  these  pots 
The  goddess  Peace : 

CH.  How,  with  these  pots?  What  like 
Those  pigmy  statues  of  god  Mercury  ? 

TR-  A’hat  if  this  goddess  we  should  consecrate 

With  a  fat  ox  ?  u.  h. 

Where  the  scholiast  observes,  that  sometimes  their  consecrations  were 
more  expensive,  being  performed  with  more  sumptuous  offerings  and 
ceremonies.  But  these,  like  the  other  parts  of  divine  worship,  were  va¬ 
ried  according  to  the  condition  of  the  worshippers,  and  the  nature  or  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  deities.  To  give  one  instance  ;  Athenaeus  in  the  9th  book 
of  his  Deipnosophists  tells  us,  that  Jupiter  Ctesias’s  statue  was  consecrat¬ 
ed  in  this  manner  :  they  took  a  new  vessel  with  two  ears,  upon  each  of 
which  they  bound  a  chaplet  of  white  wool, and  another  of  yellow  upon  the 
fore  part  of  it,  and  covered  the  vessel  ;  then  they  poured  out  before  it  a 
libation  called  ambrosia,  which  was  a  mixture  of  water,  honey,  and  all 
sorts  of  fruit.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this  :  the  primitive  Greeks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  usual  frugality,  consecrated  the  statues  of  the  gods  with 
very  little  expence.  Afterwards,  when  they  increased  in  wealth,  and  fell 


(1)  De  Lapidibus. 

(2)  Pythagora. 

t3)  Arcadicis,  p.  456,  457.  edit,  Hanov. 


(4)  Hist.  lib.  ii. 

(5)  Pluto,  act.  v.  seen  3. 

(6)  Pag.  660.  edit.  Amstelod 
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into  a  more  sumptuous  way  of  living,  more  pompous  and  costly  ceremo¬ 
nies  were  by  degrees  introduced  in  their  religious  worship.  Only  the 
poorer  sort,  out  of  necessity, -still  adhered  to  the  ancient  customs  ;  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  meaner  sort  of  statues,  such  as  were  those  of  Mercury, 
which  stood  in  the  public  streets,  were  to  be  dedicated.  In  former  ages, 
even  the  images  and  altars  of  Jupiter  were  consecrated  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  with  those  of  Mercury.  This  is  plain  from  the  verses  cited  by  the 
scholiast  of  Aristophanes  (1),  out  of  the  Danaides  of  that  poet : 

Magri/go/u*!  <Te  Znvoc  Eg*/*  yy Tg«c, 
n*g’  aU  o  jZu>/A<x  srcc  itfgt>6» 
ricgcpi/goh  i'i  ini  7roix.i\ots  ifxariots 
yLmfATnvtv . - 

But  the  most  usual  manner  of  consecration  was  performed  by  putting  a 
crown  upon  them,  anointing  them  with  oil,  and  then  offering  prayers  and 
oblations  to  them.  Sometimes  they  added  an  execration  against  all  that 
should  presume  to  profane  them,  and  inscribed  upon  them  the  name  of  the 
dhity,  and  the  cause  of  their  dedication.  In  this  manner  the  Spartan 
virgins,  in  Theocritus’s  eighteenth  Idyllium,  promise  to  consecrate  a  tree 
to  Helena  ;  for  it  was  customary  to  dedicate  trees  or  plants  after  the 
same  manner  with  altars  and  statues  : 

n gxrai  re/  S"6<pstvsv  Kara  au^o/xivoio 

II Kt^eura.1,  (TKiegav  jcxTaflHcrGjMEv  If  frMTtttVev' 

IlgiTa/  d’  xgj,i/g£ac  e£  oMrlS'c,;  ilj.gov  dxti<p*£ 

A*<rS'i/mvrtiJ  raj'euftlf  inro  <r x./sgxv  WAXTawroV 
T gd/u/uxTct  d'h  q>\c,i<2  yiy (i.dfi'T ti.1  (a'c  wag/av  Tlf 
A yvoin)  Aoeg/ri,  2iCeu  y.  'Eaevxc  <j>vtov  uy.i- 
We,  first,  a  crown  of  creeping  lotus  twine, 

And  on  a  shadowy  plane  suspend,  as  thine  ; 

We,  first,  beneath  the  shadowy  plane  distill 
From  silver  vase  the  balsam’s  liquid  rill ; 

Graved  on  the  bark  the  passenger  shall  see 

“  Adore  me  traveller !  I  am  Helen’s  tree.”  elton. 

Ovid  likewise  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Metamorphoses,  speaks  of  adorn¬ 
ing  them  with  ribands : 


Stabat  in  his  ingens  nnnoso  robore  quercus 
Una  nemus :  vilw  mediam,  memoresque  tabellas, 
Sertaque  cingebant,  voli  argumenta  potentis. 

An  ancient  oak  in  the  dark  centre  stood, 

The  covert’s  glory,  and  itself  a  wood  : 

Ribbands  embrac’d  its  trunk,  and  from  the  boughs 
Hung  tablets,  monuments  of  prosperous  vows. 


The  act  of  consecration  chiefly  consisted  in  the  unction,  which  was  a 
ceremony  derived  from  the  most  primitive  antiquity.  The  sacred  taber¬ 
nacle,  with  all  the  vessels  and  utensils,  as  also  the  altar  and  the  priests 
themselves,  were  consecrated  in  this  manner  by  Moses  at  the  divine 
command  (2).  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jewish  kings  and  prophets  were 
admitted  to  their  several  oflices  by  unction.  The  patriarch  Jacob  by  the 
same  rite  consecrated  the  altars  which  he  made  use  of  (3)  ;  in  doing 

(1)  In  Plut.  loc.  oit.  .  (3)  Gen.  xxviii.  18.  xxsv.  14. 

(2)  Exod.  xi.  9, 10.  Numb.  vii.  1 
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which,  it  is  more  probable  that  he  followed  the  tradition  of  his  forefa 
thers,  than  that  he  was  the  author  of  this  custom.  The  same,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  it,  was  also  continued  down  to  the  times  of  Christianity.  We 
find  that  in  Theodoret’s  time,  superstitious  women  anointed  the  balisters 
(xiyxXiS'es)  of  the  churches,  and  the  repositories  of  martyrs  (1).  And  in 
the  primitive  ages  of  the  church,  oil  was  used  upon  some  other  occasions, 
which  do  not  belong  to  this  place(2). 

At  the  time  of  consecrations,  it  was  customary  to  offer  great  numbers 
of  sacrifices,  and  to  make  sumptuous  entertainments.  Thus  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  consecrated  their  god  Apis,  which  was  an  ox  (3)  :  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  we  find  the  temple  of  Solomon  dedicated.  At  the  consecration  of 
Moses’s  tabernacle,  an  oblation  was  presented  by  all  the  Jewish  prin¬ 
ces  (4).  And  when  the  golden  calf,  and  the  altar  before  it,  were  to  be 
consecrated,  ‘  Aaron  made  proclamation,  and  said,  to-morrow  is  the  feast 
of  the  Lord.  And  they  rose  up  early  on  the  morrow,  and  offered  burnt- 
offerings,  and  brought  peace-offerings  :  and  the  people  sat  down  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play  (5)  ’ 

The  consecration  of  single  trees  hath  been  already  mentioned.  It  may 
here  be  farther  observed,  that  altars  were  often  erected  under  the  shade 
of  trees.  Thus  we  find  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Herceus  placed  within  the 
court  of  Priamus  king  of  Troy  ; 

JEdibus  in  mediis,  nudoque  sub  cetheris  axe  . 

Ingens  ara  fuit,  juxtaque  veterrima  laurus 
Incumbens  arce,  atque  umbra  complexa  Penates  (6). 

Within  the  courts,  beneath  the  naked  sky, 

An  altar  rose  ;  an  aged  laurel  by ; 

That  o’er  the  hearth  and  household-gods  display’d 
A  solemn  gloom,  a  deep  majestic  shade.  mtt. 

But  where  groves  of  trees  could  be  had,  they  were  preferred  before  any 
other  place.  It  was  so  common  to  erect  altars  and  temples  in  groves,  and 
to  dedicate  them  to  religious  uses,  that « */,«•«  *oChg<U  <rd  hga  qro.wa.  all  sa - 
cred  places,  even  those  where  no  trees  were  to  he  seen,  were  called  groves  ; 
as  we  learn  from  Strabo  (7).  And  it  seems  to  have  been  a  general  cus¬ 
tom,  which  prevailed  not  only  in  Europe,  but  over  all  the  eastern  coun¬ 
tries,  to  attribute  a  sort  of  religion  to  groves.  Hence,  among  other  pre¬ 
cepts,  whereby  the  Jews  were  kept  from  the  imitation  of  the  pagan  reli¬ 
gion,  this  was  one  ;  ‘  thou  shalt  not  plant  thee  a  grove  of  any  trees  near 
unto  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God  (8).’  This  p  actice  is  thought  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Greece  from  Phoenicia  by  Cadmus.  And  some  are 
of  opinion,  that  hence  Ascra,  a  village  in  Boeotia,  where  Hesiod  was  born, 
received  its  name  ;  for  in  the  scripture  maw  is  the  name  of  a  grove, 
and  ko-kpo.  is  by  Hesychius  interpreted  8gvs  axugtfoq,  a  barren  oak.  Seve¬ 
ral  causes  are  assigned  why  groves  came  into  so  general  request. 

As,  first,  the  pleasantness  of  -uch  places  was  apt  to  allure  the  people, 
and  to  beget  in  them  a  love  for  the  religious  worship  which  was  paid 
there  ;  especially  in  hot  countries,  where  nothing  is  more  delightful  and 
refreshing  than  cool  shades  ;  for  which  cause  the  sacred  groves  consisted 
of  tall  and  beautiful  trees,  rather  than  such  as  yield  fruit.  Hence  Cyril 
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(2)  Jacob.  (3)  Suidas. 
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does  expressly  distinguish  <ro  tik<S$fo$  fuXov,  the  tree  fit  for  grotes ,  from 
or  6  xnp-ropogov,  that  which  bears  fruit,  it  being  the  custom  to  plant  groves,  not 
with  vines,  or  fig  trees ,  or  others  which  produce  fruit ,  but  only  with  ra  axag- 
w  trees  which  afford  no  fruit  for  human  use,  renews  merely 

for  the  sake  of  pleasure  (1).  Thus  one  of  the  temples  of  Diana  is  describ¬ 
ed  by  Herodotus  (2),  to  stand  within  a  grove  Sevfytw*  ftsyls-wv,  of  the  larg¬ 
est  trees.  And  the  way  to  Mer  ury’s  temple  was  set  on  both  sides  with 
eivSgca.  x?xvcpiixsu,  trees  reaching  up  to  heaven  ,  as  we  are  told  by  the  same 
historian.  The  same  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  description  of  groves 
which  remain  in  the  ancient  poets. 

Secondly,  the  solitude  of  groves  was  thought  very  fit  to  create  a  reli¬ 
gious  awe  and  reverence  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Thus  we  are  told 
by  Pliny,  that  in  groves,  ipsa  silentia  adoramus,  the  very  silence  of  the 
place  becomes  the  object  of  our  adoration  (3).  Seneca  also  observes, 
that  when  vve  come  into  such  places,  ilia  procerilas  sylvte,  ct  secretum  loci, 
et  admiratio  umbras, fidem  JVuminis  faiit :  the  height  of  the  trees,  the  soli¬ 
tude,  and  secrecj'  of  the  place,  and  the  horror  which  the  shade  strikes 
into  us,  does  possess  us  with  an  opinion  that  some  deity  inhabits  there  (4). 
It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  add  one  testimony  more  from  Ovid,  who 
speaks  thus (5)  : 

Luc  u s  A  vent i no  suherat  niger  ilicis  umbra, 

Quo  possisviso  dicere,  JVumen  inest. 

A  darksome  grove  of  oak  was  spread  out  near, 

Whose  gloom  impressive  told,  “  A  God  dwells  here.” 

Thirdly,  some  are  of  opinion  that  groves  derived  their  religion  from 
the  primitive  ages  of  men,  who  lived  in  such  places  before  the  building 
of  houses.  Thus,  Tacitus  (6)  reports  of  the  ancient  Germans,  that  they 
had  no  other  defence  for  their  infants  against  wild  beasts  or  the  weather, 
than  what  was  afforded  ramorum  nexu.  by  boughs  of  trees  compacted 
together.  All  other  nations  lived  at  first  in  the  same  manner  ;  which 
was  derived  from  paradise,  the  seat  of  ihe  first  parents  of  mankind.  And 
it  is  not  unworthy  observation,  that  most  of  the  ceremonies  used  iD  reli¬ 
gion  were  at  first  taken  from  the  customs  of  human  life.  Afterwards  the 
manners  and  customs  of  men  changed,  but  the  same  rites  still  were  pre¬ 
served  in  religious  worship,  which  it  was  thought  a  sort  of  irreverence  to 
alter.  Thus,  from  the  houses  of  men  were  derived  the  temples  and  habi¬ 
tations  of  the  gods  ;  which  were  not  built  in  the  most  primitive  ages,  as 
hath  been  before  observed,  men  having  not  then  invented  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  houses.  The  altars  served  instead  of  tables,  and  the  sacrifices  were 
the  entertainments  of  the  sods.  And  it  is  farther  observable,  that  the 
several  sorts  of  things  offered  in  sacrifice  were  taken  from  their  use  in 
human  food.  The  animals  most  commonly  eaten  by  men  were  made  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  gods  :  and  those  ages,  which  are  reported  to  have  lived  only 
on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  are  likewise  said  to  have  refrained  from  sacri¬ 
ficing  animals  ;  which  will  farther  appear  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this 
book ! 7). 

In  latter  ages,  when  cities  began  to  be  filled  with  people,  and  men  to 


(t)  Cyriiius  ITotnil.  iv.  in  Jerem. 

(2)  Euterpe,  cap.  138. 

(3)  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xii.  cap.  1 

(4)  Lib.  v.  epist.  iv.  cap.  4. 

(5)  Fastor.  lib  iii 


(6)  Librode  moribusGermanorum. 

(7)  Couf.  Cluverius  ubi  de  Germanorum  Mori- 
bus  agit.  Modus  nostras  Dissert,  de  Sanclif 
Relat.  Spencerus  de  Legibus  Hebreontm. 
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delight  in  magnificent  edifices  and  costly  ornaments,  more  than  the  coun¬ 
try  and  primitive  way  of  living,  groves  by  degrees  came  into  disuse.  Yet 
such  of  the  groves  as  remained  from  former  limes  were  still  held  in  great 
veneration,  and  reverenced  the  more  for  the  sake  of  their  antiquity.  As 
in  the  early  times  it  was  accounted  an  act  of  sacrilege  to  cut  down  any  of 
the  consecrated  trees,  which  appears  from  the  punishment  inflicted  by 
Ceres  upon  Erichthonius  for  this  crime,  whereof  there  is  a  prolix  rela  ¬ 
tion  in  Callimachus  (1)  ;  so  in  latter  ages,  the  same  was  thought  a  most 
grievous  wickedness  ;  whereof  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  this  one 
example,  where  Lucan  speaks  of  Caesar’s  servants,  in  allusion  to  the  fable 
ofLycurgus,  who  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  vines  of  Bacchus,  cut  off 
his  own  legs  : 

Sed  fortes  tremuere  maaus,  motique  verenda 
Majestate  loci ,  si  robora  sacra  ferirent, 

In  sua  credebant  redituras  membra  secures. 

- but  valiant  hands 

Then  falter’d.  Such  the  revereud  majesty 

That  wrapt  the  gloomy  spot,  they  fear’d  the  axo 

That  struck  those  hallow’d  trees,  would  from  the  stroke,  r 

Recoil  upon  themselves.  eltok. 

The  temples,  statues,  and  altars  were  accounted  so  sacred,  that  to  many 
of  them  the  privilege  of  protecting  offenders  was  granted  ;  so  that  ifany 
malefactor  fled  to  them,  it  was  accounted  an  act  of  sacrilege  to  force  him 
thence,  and  they  thought  his  blood  would  be  upon  them  that  should  do  it ; 
insomuch,  that  those  who  killed  the  followers  of  Cylon,  who  had  plun¬ 
dered  the  temple  of  Minerva,  because  they  executed  them  hanging  on 
the  altars,  were  ever  after  called  AXir^toi  profane  and  impious  (2).  And 
in  iEtolia,  when  Laodamia,  who  had  fled  for  protection  to  Diana’s  altar, 
was  killed  in  a  tumult  of  the  people,  there  ensued  a  dreadful  famine, 
with  civil  and  foreign  wars,  till  the  whole  iEtolian  nation  was  almost  quite 
destroyed.  Mio,  who  killed  Laodamia,  fell  into  distraction  and  madness, 
and  having  torn  out  his  own  bowels  with  his  teeth,  died  on  the  twelfth 
day  after  the  fact  was  committed  (3).  Hence,  and  from  other  examples 
of  the  like  nature,  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  privileges  of  the  asyla  were 
preserved  inviolable  ;  whence  Tacitus  complains,  that  the  Grecian  tem¬ 
ples  were  filled  with  the  worst  of  slaves,  with  insolent  debtors,  and  cri¬ 
minals  who  fled  from  justice  ;  and  that  no  authority  was  sufficient  to  force 
them  thence  (4).  And  that  this  was  a  very  ancient  cause  of  complaint, 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  words  of  Ion  in  Euripides  (5)  ; 

Jsivov  yi,  SrxToif  ts'c  ve/us;  cl;  ou  x.z\cl; 

E fliiicev  6  ©eit,  obi'  dvo  yvatfur;  trotiii;, 

T«f  fxh  yd^  dittos;  fecsfjti;  ou £ 

AX?.'  ouli  yd g  -j-atkiv  jtaxoy 

0siv  Trovxed  n  tciti  I'  hi  but; 

‘leg  a.  ica.9  ijeiv,  os ttltrUT'i^tiv 
Xai  fiii  Vi  tco to  tout’  iovt’  s^eiv  iVoy, 

Toy  t’etSxov  ovTa,  Toy  te  «»,  Qulv  7ra»a, 

Strange  that  the  God  should  give  these  laws  to  men, 

Bearing  no  stamp  of  honour,  nor  design’d 

(1)  Hymnoin  Cererem.  (3)  Justinius  Histor.  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  3. 

(2) Conf.  Plutarchus  Soloiie,  Pausanias  At-  (4)  Annal.  lib.  iii.  cap  60. 

tucis,  et  Achaicis  (5)  Ion.  vers.  1312, act.  iv.  fine 
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With  provident  thought :  it  is  not  meet  to  place 
Th’  unrighteous  at  his  altars,  worthier  far 
To  be  chac’d  thence  ;  nor  decent  that  the  vile 
Should  with  their  touch  pollute  the  gods :  the  good. 

Oppress’d  with  wrongs,  should  at  those  hallow’d  seats 
Seek  refuge  :  ill  beseems  it  that  th’  unjust 

And  just  alike  should  seek  protection  there.  potter. 


How  infinitely  more  wisely  were  the  Jewish  asyla,  or  cities  of  refuge, 
ordered,  in  which  they  who  had  been  guilty  of  manslaughter  were  pro¬ 
tected  only  till  their  cause  was  brought  to  a  fair  hearing,  and  then,  if  they 
appeared  to  deserve  punishment,  delivered  up  to  justice!  When  Pausa- 
nias  king  of  Sparta,  who  had  held  a  correspondence  with  the  king  of 
Persia,  and  conspired  against  his  native  country,  fled  to  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Chalcicecus,  the  Lacedaemonians,  unwilling  both  to  offend  the 
goddess,  and  to  let  the  criminal  escape,  permitted  him  to  remain  in  the 
temple,  but  uncovered  it,  and  so  left  him  to  perish  with  cold  and  hun¬ 
ger.  But  how  unusual  this  way  of  proceeding  was,  may  appear  from 
Pausanias  (1),  who  informs  us,  p-ovov  aur ov  ixSTSoa<x,vru\i  <rsjv  XaXxi'eixsv  «pag- 
ts?v  u5el a?’  that  of  all  who  had  fled  for  protection  to  the  goddess  Chalcicecus, 
he  was  the  only  person  who  failed  of  it.  Nevertheless,  there  are  instances 
in  other  places,  where  the  doors  of  the  temples  were  shut,  and  the  roof 
uncovered,  in  order  to  starve  criminals  who  had  taken  sanctuary  there. 
Sometimes  they  were  forced  away  by  fire,  as  hath  been  observed  by  the 
scholiast  of  Euripides,  where  Hermione  threatens  Andromache,  who 
had  fled  for  refuge  to  Thetis,  to  drive  her  away  by  that  means  (2)  ; 

Tlvp  crot  ^poro^o-ca,  tcoii  to  crov  TTpocnie^OfAett. 

I  will  bring  fire  ;  I  reck  not  of  the  place.  fotter. 

In  the  same  manner  Lycus  treats  the  relations  of  Plercules  (3)  ; 

Ay  ot  i usv  'Ewnif,  oi  tft  Tht^veiff-ou  mvyjii 
Hpivav  exfloyrac  uxxpyx;  fyuos 

Ko^keV  iTriiJ'div  dcrKOUKr&cea-iv  noKu, 

5 ripij;  lulravTSC  dpoptipn 
E/x7rl7rfia.T'  aurdv.  kui  Trupoure  cajuoCTtt. 

- —go,  bid  the  woodmen  haste, 

Some  to  the  valleys  of  Parnassus,  some 
To  Helicon,  there  hew  the  trunks  of  oak. 

And  bear  them  to  the  city;  pile  them  you 
Each  way  this  altar  round,  set  them  on  fire, 

And  burn  those  wretches  there.  potter. 

In  imitation,  and  as  an  improvement  of  this  passage,  Lycus  is  introduced 
by  Seneca  commanding  not  only  the  family  of  Hercules,  but  the  very 
temples  to  be  burnt  ;  which  is  an  exaggeration  very  agreeable  to  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  that  poet,  but  quite  contrary  to  the  manners  of  the  times  he  des¬ 
cribes.  His  words  are  these  (4)  ; 

Congerite  silvas  ;  templa  supplicilms  suis 
Injecta flagrent ;  conjvgem  et  totnm  gregem. 

Consumat  unus  igne  subjecto  rogus. 

There  are  several  examples  of  the  same  custom  in  Plautus.  When  Tra- 

(1)  Laconicis,  p.  194.  edit.  Hanov.  (3)  Euripides  Hercul.  Furent.  ver,  240. 

(2)  Andromach.  ver.  256-  (4)  Hercul.  Fur.  ver.  50B 
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mo,  the  siave  of  Theuropides,  had  fled  to  a  sanctuary,  his  master  threat¬ 
ens  him  thus  (1). 

Jamjubebo  ignem  et  sarmenta,  carnifex,  circumdari. 

In  another  place  of  that  author,  Labrax  in  the  same  manner  bespeaks 
his  damsels,  who  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  protection  of  Ve¬ 
nus  (2)  ; 

Volcanum  adducam,  is  Veneris  est  adversarius. 


And  it  being  a  direct  act  of  sacrilege,  to  take  away  suppliants  from  the 
sanctuary,  whither  they  had  fled  for  protection,  this  method  was  used  to 
constrain  them  to  leave  it,  as  it  were  of  themselves,  and  by  their  own 
consent.  Nevertheless,  this  evasion  of  the  sacred  privileges  was  not 
thought  free  from  impiety.  Whence  the  fore-mentioned  words  of  Her- 
mione  are  thus  answered  by  Andromache  (3)  in  Euripides  ; 

2v  r  Sv  ttitTatSe'  Qini  yip  liaovrat  rdoi. 

Then  bum  me;  but  these  things  the  gods  will  see.  iotter. 

From  the  frequent  mention  of  suppliants  securing  themselves  in  the 
temples,  and  at  the  altars  and  images  of  the  gods,  it  may  be  thought  that 
all  of  them  were  asyla,  according  to  that  general  expression  of  Euri¬ 
pides  (4). 

_ yap  Karsupuyiiv,  &»p  pj.\v  virpav, 

Aovkoi  J»  3Wv. 

The  wild  beast  is  secured  by  the  rocks ,  and  slaves  by  the  altars  of  the  god . 
Nevertheless,  it  is  most  certain,  to  use  the  words  of  Servius  (5),  non  fu- 
isse  asylum  in  omnibus  teinplis.  nisi  quibus  consecrationis  lege  c/mcessum  est : 
that  all  temples  were  not  sanctuaries,  but  only  such  as  received  that  pri¬ 
vilege  from  the  manner  of  their  consecration.  Whence,  at  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  such  places,  particular  mention  is  often  made  by  authors,  that  they 
were  appointed  to  be  sanctuaries  ;  which  would  have  been  needless,  if 
all  temples  had  been  invested  with  that  privilege.  The  same  farther  ap¬ 
pears  from  this,  that  some  of  the  asyla  were  free  for  all  men,  others  ap¬ 
propriated  to  certain  persons  or  crimes.  Thus,  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  was  a  refuge  for  debtors  ;  the  tomb,  or  temple  of  Theseus,  was 
a  sanctuary  for  slaves,  and  all  those  of  mean  condition,  that  fled  from  the 
severities  and  hard  usages  of  their  masters,  and  men  in  power  ;  in  memo¬ 
ry  that  Theseus  was  an  assister  and  protector  of  the  distressed,  and  never 
rejected  the  petitions  of  the  afflicted,  that  fled  to  him  for  succour  and  de¬ 
fence,  as  Plutarch  (6)  reports.  Nor  was  this  honour  only  granted  to 
the  gods,  but  also  to  the  statues,  or  monuments  of  princes,  and  other 
great  persons  (7).  So  the  sepulchre  of  Achilles  on  the  Sigean  shore 
was,  in  after  ages,  made  an  asylum  ;  and  Ajax  had  the  like  honour  paid 
his  tomb  on  the  Rhoetean. 

The  first  asylum,  some  say,  was  built  at  Athens  by  the  Heraclidae,  and 
was  a  refuge  for  those  that  fled  from  the  oppression  of  their  fathers  ; 
others  will  have  this  to  be  a  sanctuary  for  all  sorts  of  suppliants  (8) 
Others  affirm  that  the  first  was  erected  at  the  building  of  Thebes  by 


(1)  Mostel.  act.  v.  sc.  1. 

(2)  Rudent.  act.  iii.  sc.  4. 

(3)  Eurip  Androra.  v.  257. 

(4)  Supp  ver.  267. 

■5)  Comment,  in  -Eneid,  lib.  ii. 


(6)  Theseo. 

(7)  Strabo,  lib.  iii. 

(8)  Conf.  Statius  Theb.  lib.  xii.  cj usque 
vetus  Interpres.  Item,  Servius  in  jEneid,  lib, 

viii. 
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Cadmus,  where  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  granted  to  all  sorts  of  cri¬ 
minals  ;  and  in  imitation  of  these,  they  say,  the  asylum  at  Rome  was  open¬ 
ed  by  Romulus  (1).  This  is  certain,  that  sanctuaries  were  common  in 
the  heroical  times.  Hence,  Troy  being  taken,  Priamus  fled  for  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Herceus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pausanias  (2). 
Virgil  (3)  adds  farther,  that  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  Hecuba,  and 
his  children.  Aud  Polyxena,  who  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  appease  Achil¬ 
les’s  ghost,  is  thus  advised  by  one  in  Euripides  (4). 

AXX7  6 i  T/l o;  V* BC  Ml  57-gOC  @1 0/Uk'f. 

Go  to  the  temples,  to  the  altars  go. 

The  sacredness  of  these  places  was  held  entire  till  the  reign  of  Ti¬ 
berius  Caesar,  who,  upon  consideration  of  the  many  inconveniencies 
which  must  necessarily  be  the  effect  of  tolerating  so  many  villains  as 
were  always  harboured  in  them,  dissolved  them  all,  preserving  only  to 
Juno  Sarnia,  and  one  of  iEsculapius’s  temples,  their  ancient  privileges. 
Suetonius  indeed  reports,  that  he  did  abotere  jus  moremque  asylorum,  quae 
usquetm  erant,  abolish  the  privileges  and  customs  of  asyla  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  (5).  But  from  Tacitus,  who  has  more  exactly  reported  this 
matter,  we  learn,  that  the  privileges  of  sanctuaries  were  not  then  wholly 
taken  away,  but  only  regulated  and  reformed  (6). 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  men¬ 
tion  the  fields  dedicated  to  religious  uses.  These  were  called  Tspsvrj. 
TsfASvo?  is  interpreted  by  the  scholiast  upon  Homer  (7)  to  be  hfov  ^ugior, 
«£pw|nrp.3vov  Qiai  xa?d  ripjv,  f  ligui r  a  sacred  portion  of  land  set  apart  in 
honour  of  some  god  or  hero.  Several  of  these  places  are  mentioned  by 
Homer,  Pausanias,  and  other  authors.  Sometimes  their  product  was 
carefully  gathered  in,  and  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  priests,  or 
other  religious  purposes  (8).  For,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  it  was 
customary  to  pay  the  same  offices  to  the  gods  which  men  stand  in  need  of. 
The  temples  were  their  houses,  sacrifices  their  food,  altars  their  tables, 
images  represented  their  persons,  and  portions  of  land  were  also  set 
apart  for  the  maintenance  of  their  families.  The  same  respect  was  paid 
to  kings,  and  men  who  had  done  eminent  service  for  their  country.  '1  hus 
Tarquinius  Superbus  had  a  portion  of  ground  in  the  Campus  Martius  at 
Rome.  King  Latinus’s  field  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  (9)  ; 

Insuper  id  campi,  quod  rex  habel  ipse  Lutinus. 

This  was  called  Tsfrivog-  which  word,  according  to  Hesychius,  signifies 
whatever  is  set  apart  Qsfl  4  (i adiXsr  for  a  god  or  a  king.  Thus  the  Ly- 
cians  assigned  riuevos,  a  portion  of  land ,  for  the  private  use  ofBellero- 
phon(lO).  The  same  was  promised  by  the  AEtolians  to  Meleager  (11)  ; 
and  in  Lycia  enjoyed  by  the  two  kings  Sarpedon  and  Glaucus,  the  former 
of  whom  thus  speaks  to  the  latter  in  Homer  (12)  ; 


K 'Jli  riy.wos  viiaI/juxUu.  fttya.  Eav9«/o  7ra.q’ 
Kaxiv  pi/TiXW  dfifst  tt vpoqipoto.' 


(1)  Alex,  ab  Alex.  lib.  iii-  cap.  20.  Pau- 
sauias.  lib.  vii.  Epig.  Graec.  Autholog.  lib. 
iv. 

(2)  Corinthiacis. 

(3)  iEueid.  lib.  ii.  ver.  512. 

(4)  Hecuba:,  ver.  14^5. 

'5)  Tiberii,  cap.  37. 


(G)  Anrial.  lib.  iii.  60,  61,  62,  6b. 

(7)  Iliad.  B'  ver.  696 

(8)  Plato,  lib  vi  deLegibus. 

(9)  ,42ueid  lib.  ix  ver.  274. 

(10)  Iliad.  {  ver.  194. 

(11)  Iliad,  y.  v.  374. 

(12)  Iliad,  p'.  ver.  315 
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Why  boast  we,  Glaucus  !  our  extended  reign, 

Where  Xanlhus’  streams  enrich  the  Lycian  plain, 

Our  numerous  herds  that  range  the  fruitful  field, 

And  hills  where  vines  their  purple  harvest  yield  ?  vope. 


CHAP.  Ill 

OF  THE  GRECIAN  PRIESTS,  AND  THEIR  OFFICES. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  all  nations  to  pay  a  peculiar  honour  to  their 
priest ;  which  was  partly  done  out  of  respect  to  the  gods,  whom  they  re¬ 
presented  ;  and  partly  (as  Plutarch  in  his  morals  tells  us),  because  they 
did  not  pray  for  a  blessing  on  themselves,  their  own  families  and  friends 
only,  but  on  whole  communities,  on  the  whole  state  of  mankind.  They 
were  accounted  mediators  between  gods  and  men,  being  obliged  to  offer 
the  sacrifices  and  prayers  of  the  people  to  their  gods,  as  will  farther  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  following  chapter  ;  and  on  the  other  side  c^yjvsvral  iragu  5-swv 
avS-'-abr oiff,  deputed  by  the  gods  to  be  their  interpreters  to  men ,  to  instruct 
them  how  to  pray  for  themselves,  what  it  was  most  expedient  to  ask, 
what  sacrifices,  what  vows,  what  gifts,  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
gods  ;  and,  in  short,  to  teach  them  all  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  divine 
worship,  as  Plato  informs  us  (t).  On  this  account,  the  priests  were 
honoured  with  the  next  places  to  their  kings  and  chief  magistrates,  and  in 
many  places  wore  the  same  habit.  In  most  of  the  Grecian  cities,  and 
particularly  at  Athens,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plato  (2),  and  several  oth¬ 
ers,  the  care  of  divine  worship  was  committed  to  the  chief  magistrates  : 
and  these  were  often  consecrated  to  the  priesthood.  Thus  Anius  in  Vir¬ 
gil  was  king  of  Delos,  and  priest  of  Apollo  (3): 

Rex  Anius ,  rex  idem  hominum,  Phxlique  sacerdos. 

In  Egypt  the  kings  were  all  priests  ;  and  if  any  one  who  was  not  of  the 
royal  family,  usurped  the  kingdom,  he  was  obliged  to  be  consecrated  to 
the  priesthood  before  he  was  permitted  to  govern  (4).  In  some  places 
of  Greece  cevrlgg osrov  y'v  to  t«j  hgudwjr\s  vgbt  to  tj Ts  (3  ad  ike  ices'  the 

dignity  of  priests  was  equal  to  that  of  kings ,  as  we  are  assured  by  Plu¬ 
tarch  (5).  At  Sparta,  the  kings,  immediately  after  their  promotion,  took 
upon  them  the  two  priesthoods  of  the  heavenly  and  the  Lacedajmonian 
Jupiter  (6),  which  was  rather  esteemed  an  accession  to  their  honour, 
than  any  diminution  of  it.  And  all  the  public  sacrifices  for  the  safety  of 
the  commonwealth  were  offered  by  them  only  ;  it  being  the  common 
opinion,  that  the  gods  were  more  ready  to  hear  the  prayers  of  them  than 
other  men.  Neither  was  this  a  privilege  peculiar  to  royal  priests,  but 
common  to  all  others,  even  in  the  most  ancient  times  ;  they  being  all  ac¬ 
counted  the  immediate  ministers  of  the  gods,  and  by  them  commissioned 
to  dispense  their  favours  to  mankind.  Hence,  though  at  other  times  it 
was  not  unlawful  for  other  men  to  offer  sacrifices,  yet  when  any  public 

(1)  Politico,  p.  550.  edit.  Franc.  Conf.  idem.  (5)  Quest.  Roman,  sub  finem. 

Convivio,  p.  119-1.  (G)  Alex  ab  Alexandra,  Gen.  Dier.  lib.  iii. 

(2)  Loco  citato.  (3)  jEneid.  iii.  v.  80.  cap.  7.  Nic.  Cragius  de  Rep.  Laced,  lib.  ii. 

(4)  Plato,  loco  citato.  can.  2. 
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calamity  was  to  be  averted,  or  any  great  and  uncommon  blessing  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  they  had  recourse  to  some  of  those  who  were  consecrated  to  the 
office  of  priesthood.  Thus  the  pestilence  could  not  be  removed  from  the 
Grecian  army  by  any  prayers  or  sacrifices,  till  they  did 

- uyfii  lepiv  Sr'  e»*T3 fxSnv 

‘E  t  Xpumiv 4 5 - ( 1 ) . 

Carry  a  sacred  hecatomb  to  Chry<es,  the  priest  of  Apollo.  At  other 
times,  and  in  the  absence  of  priests,  it  was  customary  for  others  to  offer 
prayers  and  sacrifices.  Thus  Eumenes  is  said  to  have  done  in  Homer’s 
Odysseis,  and  the  same  is  frequently  done  in  other  places  by  the  heroes, 
princes,  or  masters  of  the  family  ;  it  being  customary  for  the  most  ho¬ 
nourable  person  in  the  company  to  perform  the  religious  rites.  The 
same  method  was  observed  by  the  patriarchs  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
where  we  find  oblations  made  by  Cain,  Abel,  Noah,  Abraham,  Job,  Ja¬ 
cob,  and  others,  till  the  time  of  Aaron’s  consecration  to  the  priesthood, 
after  which  it  was  reputed  an  act  of  sacrilege  for  private  persons  to  in¬ 
termeddle  with  any  of  the  sacred  rites. 

Some  of  the  priests  obtained  their  office  and  dignity  by  inheritance. 
This  was  the  constant  method  in  Egypt  (2),  amongst  the  Jews,  the  sacred 
families  at  Athens,  and  in  many  other  places.  Some  were  appointed  by 
lots,  others  by  the  designation  of  the  princes,  and  others  by  popular  elec¬ 
tions.  And  that  this  last  method  was  very  ancient,  appears  from  Ho¬ 
mer  (3),  where  he  speaks  of  i  heano’s  being  appointed  priestess  of  Mi¬ 
nerva  by  the  T rojans  : 

Tib  ,M£V  Tpa>t?  eO/ixav  a6hv<*.i'»{  tipuxv. 

Her  the  Trojans  appointed  to  be  priestess  of  Minerva.  When  Eustathius 
observes,  that  she  was  «rs  v.k-^a- j ,  are  U  yew;,  « rs  ho;  «XX* 

nv,  as  nuAxio i  <ro  irkijdos  e'ikelo-  neither  appointed  by  lots,  nor  by  right  of 
inheritance,  nor  by  the  designation  of  a  single  person,  but,  as  the  ancients 
say,  elected  by  the  people.  By  which  words  he  describes  the  several 
ways  of  appointing  priests,  which  were  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 

It  was  required,  that  whoever  was  admitted  to  this  office,  should  be 
sound  and  perfect  in  all  his  members,  it  being  thought  a  dishonour  to  the 
gods  to  be  served  by  any  one  that  was  lame,  maimed,  or  any  other  way 
imperfect  ;  and  therefore  at  Athens,  before  their  consecration,  it  was  ex¬ 
amined  whether  they  were  ujnkeTs,  that  is,  perfect  and  entire,  neither 
having  any  defect,  nor  any  thing  superfluous  (4.)  In  the  same  manner, 
it  is  commanded  by  one  of  the  Jewish  laws,  which  in  many  things  agree 
with  those  of  Athens,  that  no  man  that  had  a  blemish  of  the  seed  cf  Aaron, 
shall  come  nigh  unto  the  altar  (5) 

Nor  ought  they  to  be  perfect  in  body  only,  but  upright  in  miud  ; 
nothing  ought  to  approach  the  gods  but  what  is  pure  and  uncorrupt ; 
therefore  the  priests  lived  temperately  and  chastely,  abstaining  even  from 
those  pleasures  which  were  allowable  to  other  men  ;  insomuch  that  Euri¬ 
pides  tells  us,  that  in  Crete  the  prophets  of  Jupiter  did  not  only  deny 
themselves  the  use  of  flesh  meat,  but  forbore  to  eat  any  thing  that  was 
boiled.  Some  were  so  rigid  observers  of  the  rules  of  chastity,  that,  like 
the  priests  of  the  mothers  of  the  gods  at  Samos,  they  dismembered  them- 

(4)  Hesycbius,  Etymologici  Auctor.  v.  A  ft.- 
Am. 

(5) Levit.  sxi.  21. 23. 


(1)  Iliad,  a.  v.  99. 

(2)  Herodotus  Euterpe 
*31 II.  v.  300. 
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selves.  The  hieropliantae  at  Athens,  after  their  admission,  enfeebled 
themselves  by  a  draught  of  the  juice  of  hemlock  :  in  short  it  was  very 
customary  for  those  that  attended  on  the  more  sacred  and  mysterious 
rites,  by  using  certain  herbs  and  medicaments,  to  unman  themselves, 
that  they  might  worship  the  gods  with  greater  chastity  and  purity,  i  hey 
also  generally  retired  from  ;he  wcrld,  to  the  end,  that  being  free  from  bu¬ 
siness  and  cares,  they  might  have  the  more  leisure  to  attend  on  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  gods,  and  wholly  devote  themselves  to  piety,  and  the  exercise 
of  religion.  One  ofthe  herbs  commonly  made  use  of  by  them  was  the  ag- 
nus-castus,  in  Greek  Auye;  or  esyvos,  so  called  from  being d'yovos,  an  enemy  to 
generation  ;  this  they  were  wont  to  strew  under  the  bed-clothes,  believ¬ 
ing  that  it  had  a  certain  natural  virtue,  whereby  it  was  able  to  preserve 
their  chastity,  as  Eustathius  ( 1),  besides  many  others,  hath  observed. 
But  though  most  of  them  were  obliged  to  strict  chastity  and  temperance, 
and  some  to  practise  these  severities  upon  themselves,  yet  others  were 
allowed  to  marry  ;  and  Eustathius  (2)  tells  us  that  it  was  an  institution  ot 
later  ages,  that  the  priestesses  should  be  virgins  ;  to  confirm  which,  Ho¬ 
mer  gives  us  an  instance  in  Theano,  who  was  priestess  of  Minerva,  and 
wife  of  Antenor  the  Trojan  : 

- ©  sani  K*xxr,Tsi»;iot 

Karmic,  ai\o%oc  Avthvoqo;  i  rr  ~  co’luoio . 

Tiiy  ydp,  Tpmc  ‘id/ixuv  Afl#v«u’#s  i tpuuv  (3). 

— — —  —  "the  sacred  heights 

At  length  subdued,  Theano,  as  they  came, 

From  Cisseus  sprung,  Antenor’s  lovely  spouse, 

And  priestess  by  the  general  voice,  threw  wide 

The  temple  doors.  cowper. 

in  Homer’s  first  Iliad  mention  is  made  of  Chryseis,  the  daughter  of 
Chryses,  Apollo’s  priest.  And,  to  omit  many  other  examples,  in  the  fifth 
Iliad,  Dares  the  priest  of  Vulcan  is  said  to  have  two  sons.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  second  marriages  were  not  reputed  creditable.  Hence  Dido  in  Vir¬ 
gil,  speaking  of  being  married  to  iEneas  after  the  death  of  a  former  hus¬ 
band,  calls  it  culpa  m,  a  fault  (4)  : 

Huic  uni  forsan  potui  succumbere  culpa. 

Where  Servius  has  made  this  remark,  quod  antiqui,  u  sacerdotio  repelle - 
bant  bis  nuptas  :  that  the  ancients  used  to  exclude  those  who  had  been 
twice  married  from  the  priesthood.  By  which  words  it  is  implied,  that 
in  the  latter  ages  such  persons  were  admitted  to  this  office.  And  in  some 
places  to  have  several  husbands  or  several  lovers,  was  a  necessary  qua¬ 
lification  for  the  priestess.  Alia  sacra  coronat  univira,  alia  multivira , 
ct  magna  rehgione  conquiritur ,  quae  plura  possit  adulteria  numerare,  saith 
Minutius  Felix  (5).  This  we  find  reported  concerning  the  priestesses  in 
Lydia  by  Herodotus  (6),  and  tho>-e  in  Armenia  by  Strabo  (7). 

At  Athens  all  the  priests  and  priestesses,  with  the  sacred  families,  and 
all  others  who  were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  religion,  were  obliged  to 

<1)  II.  ?'  p.  768,  edit.  Basil  (5)  Octavii,  p.  236.  edit.  Bat 

(2)  Ibidem,  p.  503.  (6)  Lib.  i. 

m  II.  f  v.  298.  (7)  Lib  sii. 

’■4)  iEneid.  iv.  v.  IP 
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give  account  before  certain  officers  how  they  had  discharged  their  se¬ 
veral  functions  (1). 

In  small  cities,  all  the  sacred  offices  were  commonly  executed  by  one 
person,  who  both  offered  sacrifices,  had  tiie  care  of  the  temple,  collect¬ 
ed  the  revenues  belonging  to  it,  and  had  the  management  of  other  things, 
which  any  way  related  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Blit  where  the  wor¬ 
shippers  were  numerous,  and  by  consequence  the  religious  services  too 
burdensome  for  one  priest,  several  priests  were  appointed,  and  other 
officers  xe^a^itf pivot  riis  'ugvruvris,  distinct  from  the  priesthood ,  as  isgowaio i, 
v«o <pj\*xss,  Tsspaai  rwv  isgur  %%Yip6ura>v  Sacriftcers,  keepers  of  the  temple , 
treasurers  of  the  sacred  revenue  (2),  and  others. 

Of  the  different  orders  of  priests,  nothing  exact  can  be  delivered  ;  for 
not  only  every  god  had  a  different  order  of  priests  consecrated  to  him, 
but  even  the  priests  of  the  same  gods  were  very  different,  according  to 
the  diversity  of  place,  and  other  circumstances.  I  shall  not  there¬ 
fore  trouble  the  reader  with  an  account  of  the  particular  priests  belong¬ 
ing  to  every  deity  in  the  many  cities  of  Greece  which  would  be  both 
unpleasant,  and  not  very  useful,  but  only  briefly  mention  the  general  or¬ 
ders,  and  offices  of  them.  First,  in  every  place  they  seem  to  have  had 
an  AgxiegaiJuvris,  or  high-priest,  whose  office  it  was  to  superintend  over 
the  rest,  and  execute  the  more  sacred  rites  and  mysteries  of  religion. 
Amongst  the  Opuntians  (3),  there  were  two  chief-priests,  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  chief  and  celestial  gods,  the  other  to  the  Aaijxovsg,  or  demigods. 
At  Athens  they  had  a  great  many,  every  god  almost  having  a  chief-priest 
that  presided  over  the  rest ;  as  the  Dadouchus  over  the  priests  of  Her¬ 
cules,  and  the  Stepbanophorus  over  those  of  Pallas.  The  Delphians  had 
five  chief-priests,  who  helped  to  perform  the  holy  rites  wfith  the  prophets, 
and  had  the  chief  management  of  all  parts  of  divine  worship  ;  these 
were  called  'Otftot  i.  e.  holy,  and  the  chief  of  them  that  presided  at  sacri¬ 
fices,  '0<Tiwt5}£,  i.  e.  purifier ,  one  that  makes  holy ;  and  another  that  had 
the  care  of  the  oracle,  called  A<pjjV«g,  which  is  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
given  him  by  Homer,  and  -signifies  one  that  gives  oracles. 

Another  holy  order  was  that  of  the  parasiti  (4),  which  word  (saith 
Clearchus  the  Solensian,  one  of  Aristotle’s  scholars),  in  its  first  accepta¬ 
tion,  signified,  tov  i'rctpov,  a  man  quick  and  expeditious,  but  was  after¬ 
wards  taken  for  a  table  companion :  though  Polemon  is  of  opinion  that 
this  was  its  ancient  signification,  and  that  they  were  so  called,  because 
they  were  allowed  part  of  the  sacrifices  together  with  the  priest,  as  is 
evident  from  an  inscription  on  a  pillar  in  the  Anaceum  : 

TOIN  AE  BOOIN  TOIN  HTEMON  OJN  TOIN 
EEA1POTMENOJN  TO  MEN  TP1TON  MEPOX  E12 
TON  AHlNA  TA  AE  ATO  MEPH  TO  MEN  ETEPON 
T.Q  ‘1EPE1  TO  AE  T012  n APA21TOI2. 

That  of  the  oxen ,  one  part  should  be  reserved  for  the  games  ;  and  of  the  other 
two,  one  should  be  given  to  the  priests ,  another  to  the  pnrasiti.  It  was  at  the 
first  an  office  of  great  honour  ;  for  by  the  ancient  law.  the  parasiti  were 
reckoned  among  the  chief  magistrates.  Their  office  was  to  gather 
of  the  husbandmen  the  corn  allotted  for  public  sacrifices,  which  they 

(t)  iEschines  in  Ctesiphontem.  p.  18.  edit.  (3)  Alex.  ab.  Alex.  Gen.  Dierum,  lib.  ii. 
Oxon.  cap  8. 

(2)  Aristoph  Polit.  lib.  vi.  cap.  8.  p.  506.  (4)  Athenaeus  Deipnosoph.  lib.  vi,  p.  235. 

tom.  iii.  edit.  Paris.  Pollux,  lib.  vi.  cap.  7.  Hesvchius 
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call  Tlgodobi*  peyd'Ka,,  the  great  income,  and  is  by  Aristophanes  (1)  put 
for  the  great  sacrifices,  which,  as  the  scholiast  tells  us,  were  so  called  be¬ 
cause  their  charges  were  defrayed  by  these  public  revenues.  The  pub¬ 
lic  storehouse,  where  they  kept  these  first  fruits,  was  called  Ha.ga.ai- 
tiov(2).  Diodorus  the  Sinopensian  in  Athenams  tells  us,  that  in  every 
village  of  the  Athenians  they  maintained  at  the  public  charge  certain 
parasiti  in  honour  of  Hercules  ;  but  afterwards,  to  ease  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  this  burden,  the  magistrates  obliged  some  of  the  wealthier 
sort  to  take  them  to  their  own  tables  and  entertain  them  at  their  own 
cost ;  wi  ence  this  word  seems  in  later  ages  to  have  signified  a  trencher - 
friend,  a  flatterer,  or  one  that  for  the  sake  of  a  dinner,  conforms  him¬ 
self  to  every  m^n’s  humour.  Thus  indeed  Casaubon  interprets  that  pas¬ 
sage ;  but  the  meaning  of  it  seems  rather  to  be  this  :  that,  whereas,  in 
former  times,  Hercules  had.  his  parasiti,  the  rich  men  of  later  ages,  in 
imitation  of  that  hero,  chose  likewise  their  parasiti,  though  not  %ocgiega- 
toi,  such  as  Hercules  used  to  have,  but  rag  xoXaxsusiv  Sv\iapsttst,  such  as 
would  flatter  them  most. 

The  Kjgvxs;  also,  or  public  criers,  assisted  at  sacrifices,  and  seem  to 
have  had  the  same  office  with  the  popse  and  victimarii  among  the  Latins  ; 
for  in  Athenaeus  (3),  one  Clidemnus  tells  us,  they  were  instead  of  jxaysi- 
goi  and  Bx9vtxI  cooks  and  butchers;  and  adds,  that  a  long  time  the  crier’s 
office  was  to  kill  the  off.  ring,  prepare  things  necessary  for  the  sacrifices, 
and  to  serve  instead  of  a  cup-bearer  at  the  feast:  he  also  tells  us,  that 
the  ministering  at  sacrifices  did  of  old  belong  to  the  criers.  The  same 
is  confirmed  by  Eustathius  on  this  verse  of  Homer  (4)  : 

S  x’v*  xrt '  3-sab  ispv  ix.-j-TOfA.Gnv 
Hyov. - 

Along  the  street  the  sacred  hecatomb 
The  criers  dragg’d - 

Phavorinus  and  Ccelius  Khodiginus  give  this  reason  for  their  being  call¬ 
ed  A  log  ceyyix  oi  by  Homer,  viz  because  they  assisted  at  the  sacrifices  of 
the  gods,  and  (as  the  former  adds,  rd-,  eogrct;  <rwv  S-sav  sj'yysXov,  gave  pub¬ 
lic  notice  of  the  times  wherein  the  festivals  were  to  be  celebrated.  To 
this  purpose  I  might  bring  many  instances  out  of  the  ancient  poets,  and 
especially  Homer.  These  Kjj^wcss,  indeed,  were  a  kind  of  public  ser¬ 
vants  employed  on  all  occasions  ;  they  were  instead  of  ambassadors,  cooks, 
and  criers;  and,  in  ahort,  there  was  scarce  any  office,  except  such  as 
were  servile  anti  base,  they  were  not  put  to  ;  but  their  name  was  given 
them  drrb  tou  xgsim ivog,  saith  Afhenaeus,  from  the  best  and  most  proper 
part  of  their  office,  which  was  <ro  x-tigurrav,  to  proclaim,  which  they  did  as 
well  in  time  of  divine  service,  as  in  civil  affairs  ;  for  at  the  beginning  of 
the  holy  rites,  they  commanded  silence  and  attention  in  the«e,  or  such 
like  words,  nyfi  <k«z  ku  xsdg-  when  the  religiou>  mysteries 

were  ended,  they  dismissed  the  congregation  with  these  words,  Axwv 
of  which  more  afterwards.  At  Athens  there  was  a  family  named 
Kyigvxsg  from  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Pandrosia,  which  was  ac¬ 

counted  sacred  ;  when  Suidas(5)  calls  them  yevog  i sg'ot,  x,  3-t»^iXa»,  a  holy 
family,  beloved  by  the  gods ;  such  also  were  the  Eumolpidae,  who  enjoy  - 

(1)  Avibus.  (4)  Odyss-  6. 

(2)  In  Eirmlriju.  (5)  EiijiorjriJai. 

(31  Lib.  x.  et  si',-. 
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ed  a  priesthood  at  Athens  by  inheritance,  being  either  descended  Irura 
king  Eumolpus,  or  instituted  m  memory  of  him.  The  ceryces,  as  An- 
themio  the  comedian  in  Athenaeus(l)  tells  us,  were  the  first  that  taught 
men  to  boil  their  victuals,  as  the  flesh  of"  sheep  and  oxen,  which  before 
they  devoured  raw.  They  were  had  in  great  honour  at  Athens,  inso¬ 
much,  that  Athenaeus  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  trade  of  a  cook  was 
a  creditable  calling,  from  the  respect  paid  to  these  ceryces,  who  were 
cooks  at  sacrifices,  and  likewise  seem  to  have  performed  those  other  holy 
offices,  which  belonged  to  the  in  other  places.  Diodorus  Sicu¬ 

lus  (2)  resembles  them  to  the  Egyptian  pastophori,  and  thinks  they  had 
their  original  from  them  ;  indeed  some  parts  of  their  office  were  much 
alike,  for  both  of  them  killed  the  victim,  and  attended  on  the  sacrificers. 

Heaxogoi,  called  by  Nicander  Ztexo^ot  (3),  so  named  from  xogeTv.  which 
signifies  to  keep  neat,  and  clean ,  or  to  adorn  :  for  it  was  their  duty  to 
adorn  the  temples,  and  look  after  the  furniture  of  them  ;  but  they  submit¬ 
ted  not  to  such  mean  offices  as  the  sweeping  of  them,  as  Suidas(4)  would 
have  it  ;  but  herein  he  contradicts  Euripides  (5),  who  brings  in  Ion,  the 
or  Edituus  of  Apollo,  telling  Mercury  that  he  swept  the  temple 
with  a  besom  of  laurel.  There  were  also  Naotpv'Aaxss,  whose  charge  it 
was  to  take  care  of  the  holy  utensils,  and  see  that  nothing  was  wanting, 
and  to  repair  what  went  to  decay,  saith  Aristotle  (6)  Sometimes  the 
parasiti  are  said  to  have  been  entrusted  with  the  reparation  of  temples  ; 
and  there  was  a  law  enacted  at  Athens,  that  whatever  they  expended  this 
way  should  be  repaid  them. 

There  were  also  other  priests,  one  of  which  Aristophanes  (7)  calls 
which  is  a  general  name  for  any  servant,  and  therefore  to  re¬ 
strain  it,  he  adds  3-,»,  calling  him  vgo troXog  .9-sa.  These  were  priests 
waiting  always  on  the  gods,  whose  prayers  the  people  desired  at  sacri¬ 
fices,  at  which  they  seem  to  have  performed  some  other  rites  distinct 
from  those  which  belonged  to  the  ceryces  ;  their  share  in  the  sacrifices 
was  the  skin  and  feet ;  the  tongue  were  the  fees  of  the  ceryces.  Indeed 
all  that  served  the  gods  were  maintained  by  the  sacrifices  and  other  holy 
offerings.  To  which  there  is  an  illusion  in  Aristophanes  (8),  w'here  Ca- 
rio  thus  speaks  to  the  priest  : 

O'jnoiv  'ret.  try  Ticroiv  nctiuCiveii ) 


Why  do  not  you  take  the  part  allotted  you  by  law  ?  Where  the  scholiast  ob¬ 
serves,  there  was  a  law  rd  lit ro\snr6y.eva  rijg  S-vtfiag  tov  )egea,  Xay.Sd.veiv,  that 
the  remains  of  sacrifices  should  belong  to  the  priests,  and  that  these  were 
digy, ara  $  xwXa,  the  skins  and  feet :  which  he  has  repeated  in  another 
place  (9).  Thus  likewise  Apollo  in  Homer  (10)  promises  the  Cretans, 
whom  he  had  chosen  to  be  his  priests,  that  they  should  have  a  mainte¬ 
nance  out  of  the  sacrifices.  Hereby,  together  with  other  advantages,  the 
priests,  in  the  primitive  times,  seem  generally  to  have  grown  rich  : 
whence  Chry-es  in  Homer  (II)  offers  for  the  redemption  of  his  daughter 
ktrege Iff/  i  a,  an  infinite  price  ;  and  Dares  the  priest  of  Vulcan,  is  by 
the  same  poet  (12)  said  to  have  been  a  wealthy  man  ; 


(1)  Lib.  xiv. 

(2)  Lib  i. 

(3)  Alexipharm. 

(4)  In  voc.  Ntwxdjor 

(5)  In  lone,  v.  121 

(6)  In  Politic. 


(7)  Pinto,  act.  iii  seen.  2. 

(8)  Pluto,  act.  v.  seen.  2. 

(9)  In  Vespas. 

(10)  Hvmno  Apollinis,  v.  535 

(11 )  Iliad,  d.  13. 

02)  Iliad,  t.  v:9. 
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Hv  ii  t is  h  Tpcitm  Aafxj,  dtpviliz,  d/AVfjtm, 

Issue  H (fsuVmo - 

There  was  in  Troy  one  Dares,  blest  with  wealth, 

The  priest  of  Vulcan.  , 

These  are  the  most  general  orders  of  priests  :  others  were  appropriat¬ 
ed  to  certain  gods,  and  sometimes  certain  feasts,  of  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter,  as  likewise  of  those  that  attended  the  ora¬ 
cles,  and  those  who  were  any  way  concerned  in  the  art  of  divination. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  GRECIAN  SACRIFICES,  SACRED  PRESENTS,  AND  TITHES. 

Didymus,  in  his  Annotations  upon  Pindar  (1)  reports,  that  one  Melis- 
seus,  a  king  of  Crete,  was  the  first  that  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and 
invented  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  that  Amalthea  and  Melissa, 
who  nursed  Jupiter,  and  fed  him  with  goat’s  milk  and  honey,  were  his 
daughters.  Others  relate,  that  Phoroneus,  some  that  Merops,  was  the 
first  who  erected  altars  and  temples,  and  offered  sacrifices  (2).  And 
others  will  have  the  use  of  (iAa^ai  S-vtfia i)  propitiatory  sacrifices  to  have 
first  begun  by  Chiron  the  centaur  (3).  But  passing  by  these  and  the  like 
fabulous  narrations,  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  the  customs  in  use 
amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  at  their  solemn  sacrifices.  In  doing;  which, 
I  shall  first  treat  of  the  occasion  and  end  of  them.  2.  Of  iheir  matter. 
3.  Of  the  preparations  required  before  them,  with  all  the  ornaments  both 
of  the  sacrifices,  victims,  and  altars.  4.  Of  the  sacred  rites  used  at  and 
after  their  celebration. 

As  to  the  causes  and  occasions  of  them,  they  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
four:  For  sacrifices  were, 

1.  Et/xTaia,  or  Xaginjoia,  vows ,  or  free-will  offerings;  such  were  those 
promised  to  the  gods  before,  and  paid  after  a  victory  ;  as  also  the  first- 
fruits  offered  by  husbandmen  after  harvest,  being  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ments  to  the  gods,  by  whose  blessing  they  had  received  a  plentiful  re¬ 
ward  for  their  labour  and  toil  in  tilling  the  ground.  These  are  by  Sui- 
das  (4)  called  QvtS'w.i  fugopopxa},  because  they  were  free  gifts  ;  and 
dsrovXririxxi ,  because  thereby  they  fulfilled  some  vow  made  to  the  gods  ; 
both  which  being  effects  of  gratitude,  I  have  reduced  under  one  head. 
It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  correct  the  mistake  of  Saubertus  (5), 
who  takes  sux<ra.Ta  for  airyrixa,  petitionary  sacrifices ;  whereas,  the  proper 
meaning  of  suxruTov,  is,  according  to  Hesychius,  to  xar’  tC-gfiv  asroiiiopevcv , 
that  which  is  disch  rged  to  pay  a  vow. 

2.  'iXas-ixd.  or  o'iaXXaxTixa,  propitiatory  (fferings ,  to  avert  the  anger  of 
some  offended  deity.  Such  were  all  the  sacrifices  used  in  expiations. 

3.  A/rijTixa,  petitionary  sacrifices ,  for  success-in  any  enterprise.  So  re¬ 
ligious  were  the  heathens,  that  they  would  not  undertake  any  thing  of 
moment  without  having  first  asked  the  advice,  and  implored  the  assistance 
of  the  gods,  by  sacrifices  and  presents. 

(1)  Cast  Rhod.  lib.  xii.  cap.  I.  (4) In  voce  ©uo-i'ai. 

(2)  Clemens.  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  28.  (5)  Libro  de  Sacrificiis 

3)  Idem,  Strom,  i.  pag.  306 
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4.  T u  uk'o  p-amlaj,  such  as  were  imposed  and  commanded  by  an  oracie 
or  prophet.  Some  others  have  been  added,  which  1  have  purposely 
omitted,  as  reducible  to  some  of  these  four. 

I  come  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  treat  of  the  matter  of  their  obla¬ 
tions.  In  the  most  ancient  sacrifices,  there  were  neither  living  creatures, 
nor  any  thing  costly  or  magnificent ;  no  myrrh,  or  frankincense,  or  other 
perfumes  were  made  use  of;  but  instead  of  them  all  (1),  herbs  and  plants, 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  were  burnt  whole,  with  their  leaves  and  fruit, 
before  the  gods,  and  this  was  thought  a  very  acceptable  oblation.  The 
like  customs  prevailed  in  most  other  nations,  and  particularly  amongst  the 
primitive  Italians,  of  whose  sacrifices  Ovid  has  left  us  the  following  des¬ 
cription  (2). 


Ante,  deos  homini  quod  condliare  valerel, 

Far  erat,  ct  puri  lucida  mica  satis. 

Nondum  pert  ule  rat  lacrymatas  cortice  myrrhas 
Acta  per  a  qvoreas  hospita  navis  aquas. 

Thura  ncc  Euphrates,  nec  miserat  India  costum 
JVecfucrant  rubri  cognita  jila  c rod. 

Ara  dabat  fumos  herbis  contenta  Sabinis, 

El  non  exiguo  laurus  adusta  sono. 

Siquis  erat,factisprati  dejlorc  coronis 
Qui  posset  violas  adders,  dives  erat. 

In  former  times  the  gods  were  cheaply  pleas’d, 

A  little  corn  and  salt  their  wrath  appeas’d ; 

Ere  stranger  ships  had  brought  from  distant  shores 
Of  spicy  trees  the  aromatic  stores  : 

From  India  or  Euphrates  had  not  come 
The  fragrant  incense  or  the  costly  gum ; 

The  simple  savin  on  the  altars  smok’d, 

A  laurel  sprig  the  easy  gods  invok’d  : 

And  rich  was  he,  whose  votive  wreath  possest 
The  lovely  violet  with  sweet  wild  flowers  drest. 


Some  report,  that  Cecrops  introduced  the  custom  of  sacrificing  oxen  (3)  ; 
but  Pausanias  (4)  making  a  comparison  between  Cecrops  and  his  contem¬ 
porary  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  atlirms,  that  whereas  the  latter  of  these 
sacrificed  a  child  to  Jupiter  Lycaeus.  and  polluted  the  holy  altar  with  hu¬ 
man  blood  ;  the  former  never  sacrificed  any  thing  endued  with  life,  but 
only  the  cakes  used  in  his  own  country,  and  there  called  jrs'Aavoi.  Some 
ages  after,  the  Athenians  were  commanded  by  one  of  Triptolemus’s 
laws  to  abstain  from  living  creature- (5).  And  even  to  Draco’s  time,  the 
Attic  oblations  consisted  of  nothing  else  but  the  earth’s  beneficence. 
This  frugality  and  simplicity  had  in  other  places  been  laid  aside  before 
his  time,  and  here  not  long  after  ;  for  no  sooner  did  they  leave  their  an¬ 
cient  diet  of  herbs  and  roots,  and  begin  to  use  living  creatures  for  food 
(which  the  ancients  are  said  to  have  thought  altogether  unlawful),  but 
they  also  began  to  change  their  sacrifices  ;  it  being  always  usual  for  their 
own  feasts,  and  the  feasts  of  the  gods  (such  as  they  thought  the  sacrifices), 
to  consist  of  the  same  materials. 

The  solemn  sacrifices  consisted  of  these  three  things,  Sirovfvv  ©ypaapuz, 
and  'legcTot.  This  Hesiod  (6)  seems  to  intimate  in  the  following  verses  : 


K ctSSvvapA.it  S''  ipSitv  Up'  ddtvx.roiai  Seoiirtv 
Ayvdt  5  uaSapie;,  \iri  S  ctyKaci  pi  up  a.  actUtv, 


(1)  Csel.  Rhod.  lib.  xii.  cap.  1. 

(2)  Fastor.  lib.  i. 

S)  Eusebius  Chronic,  nag.  361. 


(4)  Arcadicis. 

(5)  Porphyr.  de  abstinent,  ab  Annibal. 
<6)  Epy.  »ol  Hid?,  v.  334.  8if?k.  A 
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A'Vxots  ii  o-7n>vS'i;ai,&tjto-o-(  r i  i  Kurnev  8  at, 

Hjuev  ot’  iuvdt^tt,  nett  oTetv  pstoc  iefov  eA.0 « . 

Let  the  rich  fumes  of  od’rous  incense  fly, 

A  grateful  savour  to  the  pow’rs  on  high  ; 

The  due  libation  nor  neglect  to  pay, 

When  evening  closes,  or  when  dawns  the  day,  oookk. 

Where  it  may  be  observed,  that  though  the  more  solemu  sacrifices  con¬ 
sisted  of  all  these  three  parts,  yet  it  was  lawful  to  use  some  of  them  by 
themselves.  Whence  Eustathius  (1)  tells  us,  it  was  not  only  usual  to  of¬ 
fer  drink-offerings  of  wine  at  sacrifices,  but  also  at  the  beginning  of  a 
journey  by  land  or  sea,  before  they  went  to  sleep,  when  they  entertained 
a  stranger,  and  at  any  other  time.  In  short,  in  all  the  smaller  affairs  of 
life,  they  seem  to  have  desired  the  protection  and  favour  of  the  gods,  by 
oblations  of  incense,  or  drink-offerings  ;  whereas,  the  more  solemn  sa¬ 
crifices  were  only  used  upon  set  times,  and  weighty  occasions,  both  be¬ 
cause  of  the  expensiveness  and  trouble  of  them.  The  case  seems  to 
have  been  this  :  the  oblations  of  the  gods,  as  hath  been  before  observed, 
were  furnished  after  the  same  manner  with  the  entertainments  of  men. 
Hence,  as  men  delight  in  different  sorts  of  diet,  so  the  gods  were  thought 
to  be  pleased  with  several  sorts  of  sacrifices  :  some  with  human  victims, 
others  with  beasts  of  various  kinds,  others  with  herbs  only,  and  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  All  required  salt  and  drink  ;  whence  there  was  scarce 
any  sacrifice  without  salt,  and  an  oblation  of  drink.  And  the  latter  of 
these  was  frequently  offered  without  victims,  though  victims  were  rare¬ 
ly,  if  ever,  sacrificed  without  oblations  of  drink  ;  it  being  the  custom  of 
men  to  drink  without  eating,  but  very  seldom  to  eat  a  meal  without  drink¬ 
ing. 

Sarf’vfev,  and  AeiSsiv,  amongst  the  Greeks  have  the  same  signification,  as 
Hesychius  and  Phavorinus  have  observed,  and  imply  no  more  than  to 
pour  forth,  which  is  alsothe  proper  sense  of  the  Latin  word  libare ,  saith  Isi- 
dorus  (2)  ;  but  because  of  their  constant  use  at  the  drink-offerings  of  the 
gods,  they  came  at  length  to  be  appropriated  to  them.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  their  derivatives  n rov«r«j.  Aoi?»j,  and  libalio,  which  words  differ 
not  at  all  from  one  another.  The  matter  in  the  Oo»5a»  was  generally 
wine.  Of  wine  there  were  two  sorts  ;  the  one  Ltf^roviJav,  the  other  <*«•- 
?iWov  :  the  former  was  so  called,  because  it  was  lawful,  the  latter  because 
it  was  unlawful  to  make  use  of  it  in  these  libations  ;  such  they  accounted 
all  wine  mixed  with  water  ;  whence  oe,  i.  e.  pure  and  unmixed  wine, 
is  so  often  made  mention  of  by  ancient  writers.  And  though  sometimes 
mixed  wine  is  mentioned  at  sacrifices,  yet  if  we  may  believe  Eustathius, 
this  mixture  was  not  made  of  wine  and  water,  but  of  different  sorts  of 
wine.  Pliny  (3)  also  tells  us,  that  it  was  unlawful  to  make  an  oblation  of 
wine,  pressed  from  grapes  cut,  pared  round,  or  polluted  with  a  fall  on 
theground  ;  orsuch  as  came  out  of  a  winepress  trodden  with  bloodyand 
wounded  feet,  or  from  a  vine  unpruned,  blasted,  or  that  had  a  man  hang¬ 
ed  upon  it.  He  speaks  also  of  a  certain  grape  called  aspendia  (4),  whose 
■wine  it  was  unlawful  to  offer  upon  the  altars.  But  though  these  libations 
generally  consisted  of  wine,  yet  they  were  sometimes  made  of  other  in¬ 
gredients,  and  called  N>j<p#Aiei  S-wfiai,  airo  to v  Mttpea,  from  being  sober. 


(1)  II.  A.  p.  102.  edit.  Basil. 

(2)  Origin,  lib.  vi.  cap.  19. 


(3)  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  19. 
-1)  Nat,  Hist.  lib.  xiv,  cap.  18 
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Such  as  these  were  offered  to  the  Eutnenides ;  for  which  auidas  (1)  gives 
this  reason,  viz.  That  divine  justice  ought  always  to  be  vigilant.  He 
likewise  adds,  that  at  Athens  such  oblations  were  made  to  the  nymphs,  to 
Venus  Urania,  Mnemosyne,  the  Morning,  the  Moon,  and  the  Sun  ;  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  particular  reason,  why  every  one  of  these 
were  honoured  with  such  oblations.  For  instance,  Eustathius  (2)  tells 
us,  that  Honey  was  offered  to  the  Sun,  but  wine  was  never  used  upon  any 
altar  dedicated  to  him  ;  because  he,  by  whom  all  things  are  encompass' 
cd  and  held  together,  ought  to  be  temperate.  Plutarch  (3)  says,  that  these 
v»0«Xi3i  9-vcriai  were  often  performed  to  Bacchus,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  men  might  not  always  tie  accustomed  to  strong  and  unmixed  wines. 
Pausanias  affirms,  that  the  Eleans  never  offered  wine  to  the  AeSroivoci,  i.  e, 
Ceres  and  Proserpina,  nor  at  the  altar  dedicated  to  all  the  gods.  To  Plu¬ 
to,  instead  of  wine,  oil  was  offered,  as  Virgil  (4)  witnesseth  ;  and  Ho¬ 
mer  (5)  brings  in  Ulysses  teiling  Alcinous,  that  he  had  made  an  oblation 
to  the  infernal  gods,  in  which  he  poured  forth  first  wine  mixed  with  ho¬ 
ney,  then  pure  wine,  and  after  all  water.  His  words  are  these  : 


- ’-yaJ"  ciop  oj'V  ipurcx/Aivos  i rap-1  pvipo 5, 

Bo 6pm  cpu£x  orovrt  Troyanov  sySst  5  Evfl*.' 

Apty'  St  Xc”^i 2  X10M>IV  a’otoa  vuvamt', 

Tlpur*  ,usXLcp»T«,  /uiTtrstTci  Si  0S11  imp, 

T 0  rp  Tov  »u3’  iiS'a.Ti  ir'i  S'  ihpt ra.  Muni  7 rihuioi. 

- with  my  faulchion  drawn 

1  scoop’d  an  hollow  trench  in  measur’d  length 
And  breadth,  a  cubit,  and  libation  pour’d 
Around  tor  all  the  nationsol'the  dead, 

First,  milk  with  honey  mi\t,  then  luscious  wine, 

Then  water  ;  sprinkling, last,  meal  overall.  cowpeb. 

But  concerning  the  oblations  of  the  infernal  gods,  I  shall  discourse  in 
another  place. 

There  were  also  other  gods,  to  whom,  in  certain  places,  they  sacrificed 
without  wine  ;  such  was  Jupiter  osrxTog,  the  supreme ,  upon  whose  altar 
the  Athenians  never  offered  wine  or -living  creatures.  The  vyjtpdXix  Uga\ 
sober  sacrifices,  are  divided  into  four  sorts  :  1.  <rx  libations  of 

water;  2.  <rd  p.tAi'aVov<5ct,  libations  if  honey ;  3.  ra  yaXKXTofl'wovJa,  liba¬ 
tions  of  milk  ;  4.  fi  eXaioGVavJa,  libations  of  oil.  Which  liquors  were 
sometimes  mixed  with  one  another.  If  Porphyry  (t>)  may  be  credited, 
most  of  the  libations  in  the  primitive  times  were  *r,<pd\ioi.  And  of  these, 
water  was  first  used,  then  honey,  which  is  easily  to  be  had,  afterwards 
oil,  and  in  later  ages,  wine  came  to  be  offered.  It  is  very  probable,  whe¬ 
ther  this  order  was  observed  or  not,  that  the  most  primitive  oblations, 
like  the  way  of  living  in  those  ages,  were  exceeding  simple,  and  consist¬ 
ed  of  such  materials  as  were  most  easily  to  be  provided. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  farther  observed,  that  libations  were  always  offered 
ip  cups  full  to  the  brim  it  being  a  sort  of  irreverence  to  the  gods  to  pre¬ 
sent  any  thing  which  was  not  rlxeiov  *,  o'\ ov,  whole  and  perfect.  Thus  to 
fill  the  cup  was  termed  xgatffga,  to  crown  it  ■,  and  the  cup  so  fill¬ 

ed,  emretpiis  »}'voio,  crowned  with  wine,  rjroi  or sg  \>jg  sraieTrai  airs  $'ia<r£ 
troTtf'EVs^ava^ac  the  liquor  appearing  above  the  cup  in  the  form  of  a  crown , 


(1)  Voce  NuipAk.  Jk-ci'ai. 

(2)  Odyss.  x. 

’:})  De  sanitate 


(4)  Ain.  vi.  254. 

(5)  Odyss.  xi.  v.  %j. 

' i>)  De  Abstinent,  lib  ii 
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Recording  to  Athenacus  (I).  The  poets  often  express  this  custom.  Hence 
the  foIJowiug  verse  of  Horner  ; 

Kbpol  Je  xpiyriipas  erririj- xvro  Troroio. 

And  in  that  allusion  of  another  poe.t  cited  by  Athenacus, 

A 0eoc  ptopqiiv  e.T£(r<  a 

And  vina  coronare,  to  crown  the  wine,  is  an  expression  used  by  Virgil. 

The  second  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  sacrifices,  is  the  suffitus ,  in 
Greek  called  ©ua?,  which  word  doth  not  originally  signify  the  victim,  but 
to.  if/uisa.,  i.  e.  broken  fruits,  leaves,  or  acorns,  the  only  sacrifices  of  the 
ancients  ;  whence,  in  Suidas,  ret  3-u'u  are  expounded  Sv/xix^xva,  or  in¬ 
cense.  In  like  manner,  the  verb  3-unv  is  never  used  by  Homer  to  signify 
the  offering  of  the  victim  (for  in  this  sense  he  has  made  use  of  ps'cfsiv  and 
but  only  of  these  i^osirct,  says  Athenaeus  (2),  which  signification  was 
afterwards  changed,  and  almost  appropriated  to  animals  (3).  IfAdro- 
vandus  (4)  may  be  credited,  there  were  no  sacrifices  in  the  primitive 
times,  in  quib us  arbor es  earumque  partes,  partem  hand  exiguam  sibi  non 
vindicabunt ;  whereof  trees  or  some  parts  of  them  were  not  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  oblation.  These  were  chiefly  odoriferous  trees, 
some  parts  whereof  woXXoi  5  vvv'in  S-vxifi,  many  do  even  in  this  age  offer, 
saith  Porphyry  (5).  But  the  most  primitive  offerings  were  only  yfoxt, 
green  herbs,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  same  author.  In  later  ages,  they 
commonly  made  use  of  frankincense,  or  some  perfume.  But  it  was  a 
long  time  before  frankincense  came  to  be  in  use.  In  the  times  of  the 
Trojan  warjt  was  unknown  ;  but  instead  thereof  they  offered  cedar  and 
citron,  saith  Pliny  (6)  ;  and  the  Grecian  fables  tell  us,  that  frankincense 
was  first  used  after  the  change  of  a  devout  youth,  called  Libanus,  into 
that  tree,  which  has  taken  its  name  from  him.  It  may  be  farther  ob¬ 
served,  that  some  sorts  of  trees  were  offered  with  libations  of  wine, 
others  only  with  v^tfaXia  tepa,  which  are  thence  called  vti0xhia  fo'X«. 
These,  according  to  Suidas’s  account,  were  ix  p*y r  xfxvs'Knx,  pyre  tfyjciv at, 
fj.vTe  piv^ivx,  all  beside  the  vine,  Jig,  and  myrrh,  which  being  offered  with 
wine  only,  were  termed  xmtttoiS'x.  Hither  also  may  be  referred  the 
yXofcurai,  sAai,  or  molae  salsae,  which  were  cakes  of  salt  and  barley,  »s 
iirt t<s?5  (3uy.eis  wf  0  riis  which  they  poured  down  upon  the  altar 

before  the  victim  was  sacrificed.  At  first  the  barley  was  offered  whole 
and  unbroken,  till  the  invention  of  mills  and  grinding,  whence  they  were 
called  »X*i  q.  i'X*»,  saith  Eustathius  (7).  To  offer  these  was  termed 
aXodvrEo,  and  of  this  custom  there  is  frequent  mention  in  Homer.  Of 
this  kind  also  were  the  visfuta.,  being  round,  broad,  and  thin  cakes  ;  and 
another  sort  called  we'Xavoi,  of  which  there  were  several  kinds,  and  those 
three  reckoned  by  Phavorinus,  which  he  calls  Ohiet,  a/oirxroi,  and  «p<pi- 
<Puvr-/]i.  Another  sort  of  cakes  was  called  SeXsjvat.  from  the  figure  being 
broad  and  horned,  in  imitation  of  the  new  Moon.  There  was  another 
sort  of  cakes  with  horns,  called  also  from  their  figure  Bo  eg,  and  usually  of¬ 
fered  to  Apollo.  Diana,  Hecate,  and  the  Moon,  in  sacrifices  to  the 
Moon,  they  used,  after  six  of  the  SsA^vai,  to  offer  one  of  these  which,  for 
that  reason,  was  termed  B us  KSopog.  The  same  was  sometimes  offered 

(t)  Lib.  i.  cap.  11.  Item,  lib.  xv.  cap.  5  <51  Libro  citato 

(l)  Deipn.  lib.  xiv.  (6)  Nat  Hist.  lib.  xiii  cap.  1, 

(3)  Poiph.  lib.  ii.  de  Abstinent  ^7)  la  II-  d.  P.  99.  edit.  Basil¬ 

s'll  Dendiolog.  lib.  i. 
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after  a  sacrifice  of  six  animals,  saith  Suidas  ;  and  hence  Bag  eGfoiiet,  as 
being  a  lump  without  life,  is  proverbially  used  for  a  stupid  and  senseless 
person.  There  were  also  other  offerings  of  this  sort,  peculiar  to  cer¬ 
tain  gods,  as  the  obeliophori  to  Bacchus,  the  MrAirraVou  to  Trophonius, 
with  others,  which,  for  brevity’s  sake,  I  omit  It  may  here  be  observed, 
that  no  oblation  was  thought  acceptable  to  the  gods  without  a  mixture  of 
salt.  Nulla  (sacra)  conficiuntur  sine  mala  salsa.  No  sacrifice  is  made 
without  meal  mixed  with  salt,  saith  Pliny  (1).  There  is  continual  men¬ 
tion  hereof  in  the  poets.  Thus  in  Virgil  (2)  : 

- Mihi  sacra  parari 

Etfruges  salsa:. - 

And  in  Ovid,  describing  the  primitive  oblations  (3)  ; 

Ante,  Deos  homini  quod  conciliare  valcbat, 

Far  erat,  et  puri  lucida  mica  salts. 

In.early  times  the  gods  were  chiefly  pleas’d. 

A  little  meal  with  salt  their  wrath  appeas’d. 

This  custom  was  certainly  very  ancient  and  universal.  To  forbear  the 
mention  of  other  testimonies,  we  find  this  precept  given  to  Moses  (4)  ; 
‘  Every  oblation  of  thy  meat-offering  shalt  thou  season  with  salt :  neither 
shalt  thou  suffer  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy  God  to  be  lacking  from 
thy  meat-offering;  with  all  thy  offerings  thou  shalt  offer  salt.’  The 
ground  of  this  custom  is  by  some  affirmed  to  be,  that  salt  was  a  token  of 
friendship  and  hospitality.  It  being  also  constantly  used  in  all  the  vic¬ 
tuals  of  men,  was  thought  necessary  to  the  entertainments  and  sacrifices 
of  the  gods,  as  was  before  observed.  For  the  same  reason,  there  was 
scarce  any  sacrifice  without  bread-corn,  or  bread.  Particularly  barley 
was  offered  more  than  any  other  grain,  that  being  the  first  sort  of  corn 
which  the  Greeks  used  after  their  primitive  diet  of  acorns ;  whence 
xgi&y  is  by  some  derived  from  i»,  to  discern ,  men  being  first  by  that 
sort  of  food  distinguished  from  other  animals,  with  whom  they  had  before 
lived  upon  acorns  (5).  On  the  same  account  the  Athenians  offered  only 
such  barley  as  grew  in  the  field  Rharium,  in  memory  of  its  having  first 
been  sown  there  (6).  And  instead  of  the  Greek  the  Romans  used 
another  sort  called  Zeia,  which  was  the  sort  of  corn  first  used  by  them. 
This  practice  remained  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  the  Halicarnassian  (7). 

The  third,  and  chief  part  of  the  sacrifice,  was  'legtTov,  the  victim ;  con¬ 
cerning  which  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  required 
to  be  whole,  perfect,  and  sound  in  all  its  members,  without  spot  or  ble¬ 
mish  ;  otherwise  it  was  unacceptable  to  the  gods,  who  must  be  served 
with  the  very  best  of  all  the  flocks  and  herds  ;  to  which  end  Solon  in  his 
laws,  commanded  the  Athenians  to  offer  Exx^i ret  ic^elx,  chosen  and  select 
sacrifices ;  and  it  was  an  ancient  custom  to  cull  out  of  the  flocks  the 
goodliest  of  all  the  cattle,  and  put  certain  marks  upon  them,  whereby 
they  might  be  distinguished  from  the  rest.  Virgil  (8)  tells  us,  their  herds 
were  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  they  designed  for  propaga¬ 
tion,  another  for  sacrifice,  and  the  third  for  labour ;  his  words  are  these  : 

(1)  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxi  cap  7.  giae  hujus  lib.  vi.  ubi  de  convivii  materia  agi« 

(2) VEneid.  lib.  ii.  ver.  131.  tur. 

(3)  Fastor.  lib.  iii.  ver.  337.  (6)  Pausan.  Attids,  pag.  71.  edit.  Han. 

(4)  Levit.  ii.  11.  (7)  Lib.  ii.  pag.  95.  edit.  Lips. 

(5)  Eostathins  loco  citato.  Conf.  ArchEeo’o-  (8)  Georg,  iii.  v.  v.  157. 
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Post  partum  cum  in  viiulostraducilur  omnis, 

Continuoque  notas,  et  nomina  gentis  inurunt 
Et  quos  autpecori  malint  submiitere  habendo, 

Jlut  aris  servare  sacros,  aut  scindere  terram. 

Distinguish  all  betimes,  with  branding  6re, 

To  note  the  tribe,  the  lineage  and  the  sire  : 

Whom  to  reserve  for  husband  of  the  herd, 

Or  who  shall  be  to  sacrifice  preferr’d  : 

Or  whom  thou  shalt  to  turn  thy  glebe  allow ; 

To  smooth  tho  furrows,  and  sustain  the  plough.  dbvden. 

The  9ame  is  affirmed  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  in  the  second  book  of  his 
Argonautics  (1). 

Notwithstanding  all  this  care  in  the  choice  of  victims,  yet  it  was 
thought  unlawful  to  offer  them,  till  the  priests  had,  by  diver*  experi- 
ments,  made  trial  of  them,  of  which  1  shall  speak  hereafter.  The  sa¬ 
crifice,  lfit  was  approved  by  the  priest,  was  called  TeXsU  3-utfi'a,  whence 
comes  the  frequent  mention  of  rxvgei,  ctiysg,  fibs;  <T6'Xsioi(2).  If  not,  an¬ 
other  was  brought  to  the  trial,  till  one  every  way  perfect  was  found. 
The  Spartans,  whose  custom  was  to  serve  the  gods  with  as  little  expence 
as  was  possible,  did  very  often  etxwrj^a  sacrifice  maimed  and  defec¬ 
tive  animals  (3)  ;  out  of  an  opinion,  that  so  long  as  their  minds  were 
pure  and  well-pleasing  to  the  gods,  their  external  worship,  in  whatever 
manner  performed,  could  not  fail  of  being  accepted. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  they  differed  according 
to  the  variety  of  the  gods  to  whom,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  they  were 
offered.  A  shepherd  would  sacrifice  a  sheep,  a  neat-herd  an  ox,  a  goat¬ 
herd  a  goat,  and  a  fisher,  after  a  plentiful  draught,  would  offer  a  tunny, 
saith  Athenaeus,  to  Neptune  ;  and  so  the  rest  according  to  every  man’s  em¬ 
ployment.  They  differed  also  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  gods,  for 
to  the  infernal  and  evil  gods  they  offered  black  victims  ;  to  the  good, 
white  ;  to  the  barren,  barren  ones  ;  to  the  fruitful,  pregnant  ones  ;  last¬ 
ly,  to  the  masculine  gods,  males  ;  to  the  feminine,  females  were  commonly 
thought  acceptable.  Almost  every  god  had  some  of  the  animals  conse¬ 
crated  to  him,  and  out  of  these  sacrifices  were  often  chosen  ;  for  instance, 
to  Hecate  they  sacrificed  a  dog,  to  Venus  a  dove,  or  pigeon.  Choice 
was  also  made  of  animals,  according  to  the  dispositions  of  the  gods  to 
whom  they  were  to  be  offered.  Mars  was  thought  to  be  pleased  with 
such  creatures  as  were  furious  and  warlike,  as  the  bull.  The  sow  was 
sacrificed  to  Ceres  as  being  apt  to  root  up  the  seed-corn,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  an  enemy  to  her.  Many  authors  affirm,  that  this  animal  was  for 
that  reason  first  killed,  when  before  it  was  held  unlawful  to  put  living 
creatures  to  death  ;  and  that  it  was  the  first  of  all  others  eaten  by  men, 
and  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  Hence  its  Greek  name  Cvg,  termed  in  Latin 
also  sus,  is  thought  to  have  been  so  called  by  changing  3- into  <J,  from  3vsi»t 
to  kill  or  sacrifice  (4).  The  same  animal  is  also  allowed  by  Porphyry  (5) 
to  have  been  offered  in  sacrifice  before  any  other,  though  upon  a  different 
account ;  for  he  derives  it  from  a  command  of  Apollo,  who,  to  excuse 
Clymene’s  killing  a  sow,  ordered  that  in  times  to  come  that  animal  should 

(1)  V.  355.  (4)  Alhen.lib.  ii.  Clemens.  Alexandrin.  Stra¬ 

ti  Conf.  Homeri  II.  o.  ibique  vetus  Scholl-  mat.  ii.  p.  401.  Varro  de  Re  Rust.  lib.  ii.  cap 
astes.  4. 

(3)  Plato  Alcib.  ii.  pa?.  458.  edit.  F ranco-  (5)  Lib.  ii.  de  Abstinent, 

furt. 
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be  offered  in  sacrifice.  Next  to  the  sow,  the  goat  came  to  be  sacrificed, 
which  happened  by  reason  of  its  browsing  upon  the  vines,  and  thence 
becoming  an  enemy  to  Bacchus.  Thus  we  find  in  Ovid  ( •)  ; 

- etprima  putatur 

Hostia  sus  meruisse  necem,  quia  semina pando 
Eruerat  rostro,  spemque  inter ceper at  anni. 

Vile  caper  morsa  Bacchi  mactatus  ad  aras 
Ducitur  ultoris :  nocuit  sua  culpa  duobus. 

The  sow,  with  her  broad  snout,  for  rooting  up 
Th’  entrusted  seed,  was  judg’d  to  spoil  the  crop, 

And  intercept  the  sweating  farmer’s  hope. 

The  goat  came  next  in  order  to  be  try’d 
Her  hunger  was  no  plea;  for  that  she  dy’d. 

The  goat  had  cropt  the  tendrils  of  the  vine, 

And  this  had  lost  his  profit,  that  his  wine.  garth. 

The  animals  most  commonly  sacrificed,  were,  beside  the  two  foremen- 
tioned,  the  bull,  ox,  cow,  sheep,  lamb,  &c  and  amongst  the  birds,  the 
cock,  hen,  &c.  Some  were  more  acceptable  at  one  age  than  another. 
For  example,  an  heifer  a  year  old,  which  had  never  been  put  to  the  yoke, 
was  most  grateful  to  the  gods.  Such  an  one  is  promised  to  Minerva  by 
Diomedes  in  Homer  (2)  : 

3 5*  au  \ycc  f(^a>  BiV  ii*  iupuptirttirov, 

AdptiW »v,  Xv  cuTrco  Cvo  £uyov  iiyotyiv  uv>ig- 
A  youthful  steer  3hall  fall  beneath  the  stroke, 

Untam’d,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke.  i  opk. 

Another  is  elswhere  promised  by  Nestor  (3).  The  same  may  also  be  ob¬ 
served  in  other  poets.  And  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  sacrifice  an 
heifer,  without  spot,  wherein  is  no  blemish,  and  upon  which  never  came 
yoke  (4)  ;  such  as  had  been  employed  in  the  service  of  men  unworthy  to 
be  made  victims  to  God. 

Athenaeus  (5)  tells  us  out  of  Agatharchides,  that  the  Boeotians  were 
wont  to  sacrifice  certain  eels  of  an  unusual  bigness,  taken  in  Copais,  a  lake 
of  that  country,  and  about  these  they  performed  all  the  ceremonies  usual 
at  other  sacrifices.  It  will  be  difficult  to  guess  the  reason  of  this  custom, 
for  my  (6)  author  tells  us,  that  when  a  stranger  once  happened  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  these  sacrifices,  and  inquired  what  might  be  the  cause  of  them,  the 
Boeotians  made  him  no  other  answer,  than  that  they  were  obliged  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  but  thought  themselves  not  bound 
to  give  foreigners  any  reason  for  them.  The  only  animal  almost  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  be  sacrificed,  was  the  ploughing  and  labouring  ox  ;  and  from  him 
the  Athenians  abstained,  because  he  assisted  them  in  tilling  the  ground, 
and  was,  as  it  were,  man’s  fellow-labourer,  saith  iElian  (7).  Nor  did  the 
Athenians  only,  but  almost  all  other  nations,  think  it  a  very  great  crime  to 
kill  this  creature,  insomuch  that  the  offender  was  thought  to  deserve 
death,  saith  Varro  (8)  :  Lilian  (9)  in  particular  witnesseth  as  much  of  the 
Phrygians  ;  and  Pliny  (10)  in  his  Natural  history  mentions  a  person  banish¬ 
ed  P.ome  on  that  account.  But  in  later  times,  as  Plutarch  (1 1)  tells  us. 


(1)  Metam.  lib.  xv. 

,2)  Iliad.  v.  292. 

(3) Odyss.  y  v  282. 

(4)  Numer.  xix.  2. 

(5)  Deipn.  lib.  vii. 

(6)  Athensus,  loco  citato. 


(7)  Var.  Hist,  lib  v.  cap.  14. 

(8)  De  Re  Rustic,  lib.  ii. 

(9)  De  Animal,  lib.  xii.  cap.  14. 
00)  I.ib.  viii.  cap.  45. 
ODDeEsu  Animal,  lib.  ii 
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they  were  used  at  feasts,  and  then  it  was  no  wonder  if  they  were  also 
sacrificed  to  the  gods;  and  that  they  were  so,  Lucian  (1)  assures  us. 
Nay,  to  eat  and  sacrifice  oxen,  came  at  length  to  be  so  common,  that  /3s- 
6ure7v  was  used  as  a  general  term  in  the  place  of  3-tisiv,  mactare.  Thus  in 
Aristophanes  (2)  : 

Kil  vuv  6  ;U£v  hfov  (Zulurei 

‘Tv,  x,  rp-iyoi,  x,  jtg<ov  uevos. 

The  person  who  first  ventured  to  kill  a  labouring  ox,  was  Cecrops,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eusebius,  as  was  observed  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
Aratus  charges  it  upon  the  men  of  the  brazen  age  (3)  ; 

- TpuToi  ye  fZociv  eTrirtt.v'r'  dporripu>v . 

But  Theon,  in  his  commentary  upon  that  passage,  affirms  the  killing  of 
labouring  oxen,  to  have  been  held  unlawful  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
and  that  the  company  of  Ulysses,  who  are  reported  by  Homer  to  have 
suffered  very  much  for  their  impiety  in  killing  the  sacred  oxen  of  the  sun, 
were  only  guilty  of  killing  the  ploughing  and  labouring  oxen,  by  whose 
assistance  we  are  nourished  and  see  the  sun.  He  farther  adds,  that  the 
Athenians  were  the  first  who  fed  upon  the  flesh  of  such  oxen. 

Neither  was  it  lawful  to  sacrifice  oxen  only,  but  also  men.  Examples 
of  this  sort  of  inhumanity  were  very  common  in  most  of  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions.  Concerning  those  who  bordered  upon  the  Jews,  as  also  concern¬ 
ing  the  Jews  themselves,  when  they  began  to  imitate  their  neighbours,  we 
find  several  testimonies  in  the  sacred  scriptures.  Caesar  witnesseth  the 
same  of  the  Gauls:  Lucan,  in  particular,  of  that  part  of  Gallia  where 
Massilia  stands  ;  Tacitus,  of  the  Germans  and  Britons.  And  the  first 
Christian  writers  do  in  many  places  charge  it  upon  the  heathens  in  gene¬ 
ral.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  so  common  in  Greece,  and  other  civilized 
nations,  as  in  those  which  were  barbarous.  Among  the  primitive  Gre¬ 
cians,  it  was  accounted  an  act  of  so  uncommon  cruelty  and  impiety,  that 
Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  was  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been  turned 
into  a  wolf,  because  he  offered  an  human  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  (4).  In 
later  ages  it  was  undoubtedly  more  common  and  familiar  :  Aristomanes 
the  Messenian  sacrificed  three  hundred  men,  among  whom  was  Theo- 
pompus  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  to  Jupiter  of  Ithome.  Themistocles, 
in  order  to  procure  the  assistance  of  the  gods  against  the  Persians,  sacri¬ 
ficed  some  captives  of  that  nation,  as  we  find  it  related  in  Plutarch  (5). 
Bacchus  had  an  altar  in  Arcadia,  upon  which  young  damsels  were  beaten 
to  death  with  bundles  of  rods  ;  something  like  to  which  was  practised  by 
the  Laceda3monians,  who  scourged  their  children  (sometimes  to  death)  in 
honour  of  Diana  Orthia.  To  the  manes,  and  infernal  gods,  such  sacri¬ 
fices  were  very  often  offered  :  hence  we  read  of  Polyxena’s  being  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  Achilles  :  and  Homer  relates  how  that  hero  butchered  twelve 
Trojan  captives  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus.  flEneas  whom  Virgil  cele¬ 
brates  for  his  piety,  is  an  example  of  the  same  practice  (6)  : 

- Sulmone  creatos 

Quatuor  hicjuvenrs,  totidem  quos  educat  Ufens, 


U)  Dialog,  de  Sacrific. 
(2)  Pluti  act.  iv.  seen.  i. 
Pag.  19.  edit.  Oxon. 


(4)  Pausanias  Arcadicis,  p.  457.  edit.  Hanov 
<5)  Plutarch,  in  Themist. 

(5) jEneid.  lib.  x.  ver.  517. 
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Vivcnies  rapit,  infer ias  quos  immolet  umbris, 

Captivique  rogi perfundat  sanguine fiammas. 

Four  youths  by  Sulmo,  four  by  Ufens,  bred, 

Unhappy  victims!  destined  to  the  dead, 

He  seiz’d  alive,  to  offer  on  the  pyre, 

And  sprinkle  with  their  blood  the  funeral  fire.  Pirr. 

Whoever  desire9  to  see  more  instances  of  human  sacrifices,  may  consult 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  (1),  Lactantius  (2),  Minutius  Felix  (3),  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  (4),  Eusebius  v5),  and  other  Christian  apologists. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  sacrifices  were  to  be  answerable  to  the 
condition  and  quality  of  the  person  by  whom  they  were  offered.  As  it 
was  thought  a  contempt  of  the  gods  for  a  rich  man  to  bring  a  poor  sordid 
offering  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  poor  man  the  smallest  oblations 
were  acceptable.  If  his  estate  w’as  not  able  to  reach  the  price  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  ox.  instead  thereof  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  sacrifice  one  made  of 
bread-corn,  saith  Suidas  (6).  And  on  other  accounts,  when  they  were 
not  able  to  provide  the  accustomed  sacrifices,  the}'  had  liberty  to  offer 
what  the  place  or  time  would  afford.  Hence  the  Cyzicenians,  being 
closely  besieged,  and  unable  to  procure  a  black  ox,  which  they  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  offer  upon  a  certain  anniversary  festival,  made  one  of  corn,  and  so 
performed  the  usual  ceremonies.  Ulysses’s  companions  in  Homer,  for 
want  of  barley,  made  use  of  oak  leaves  ;  and  instead  of  wine,  offered  a 
libation  of  water.  But  from  those  that  were  able  to  procure  them,  more 
costly  offerings  were  required.  Men  of  wealth,  especially  when  they 
had  received,  or  desired  any  great  favour  of  the  gods,  offered  great  num¬ 
bers  of  animals  at  once  ;  whence  there  is  frequent  mention  of  hecatombs, 
which  consisted  of  an  hundred  living  creatures,  and  of  chiliombs,  in  which 
were  sacrificed  a  thousand.  An  hecatomb,  saith  Eustathius  (7),  pro¬ 
perly  signifies  a  sacrifice  of  an  hundred  oxen,  and  such  a  one  was  offered 
by  Clisthenes  in  Herodotus  ;  but  it  is  generally  taken  for  such  sacrifices 
as  consist  of  an  hundred  animals  of  any  sort  ;  only  the  ox  being  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  living  creatures  used  at  sacrifices,  it 
has  it  name  from  containing  exarov  an  hundred  oxen.  Others  de¬ 

rive  it  (saith  my  author)  from  Ixarov  fiage  is,  i'rot  toSa,  i.  e.  an  hundred 
feet ,  and  then  it  must  have  consisted  only  of  twenty-five  animals.  Others 
think  a  finite  number  is  here  put  for  an  indefinite,  by  a  figure  very  usual 
among  the  poets  ;  and  then  an  hecatomb  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  sa¬ 
crifice  consisting  of  many  animals.  Others  will  have  this  name  derived 
not  from  the  number  of  creatures  offered,  but  of  the  persons  present  at 
the  sacrifice.  Lastly,  it  may  be  observed  from  Julius  Capitolinus  (8), 
that  an  hecatomb  was  sometimes  offered  after  this  manner  :  they  erected 
an  hundred  altars  of  turf,  and  then  killed  an  hundred  sows,  or  sheep,  &c. 
Suidas  (9;  mentions  another  sacrifice,  which  consisted  of  seven  offerings, 
viz.  asheep,  sow,  goat,  ox,  hen,  goose,  and  after  all  an  ox  of  meal ;  whence 
9ome  derive  the  proverb,  /3ofe  *£ of  which  before.  Another  sacri¬ 
fice,  in  which  were  offered  only  three  animals,  was  called  Tgirlvs  or  T girlvtc, 

(1)  Protrept.  p.  27.  (5)  Prreparat.  Evangel,  lib.  iv.  cap.  16 

(2)  De  falsa  Relig.  cap.  21.  ct  de  Justitia,  (6)  In  voce  Bout. 

lib.  5.  cap.  10.  (7)  Iliad,  i,  p.  36.  edit.  Bas. 

(3)  Pag.  99  edit.  Oxon.  1636.  (8)  In  Maximo  otBalbin" 

(4)  Adv.  Julianum,  lib.  iv.  p.  128.  edit.  Paris.  (9)  In  voce.  Bout. 
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This  consisted,  saith  Eustathius  (1),  of  two  sheep  and  an  ox,  according 
to  Epicharmus  ;  sometimes  of  an  ox,  goat,  and  sheep  ;  sometimes  of  a 
boar,  ram,  and  bull ;  and  at  other  times  of  a  sow,  he  goat,  and  ram,  for 
such  an  one  is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes.  Sometimes  the  sacrifice  con¬ 
sisted  of  twelve  animals,  and  then,  saith  my  author  (2),  it  was  called  6u- 
ci'exuie  S-viia,  and  the  rest  in  like  manner.  Thus  much  conceringthe  mat¬ 
ter  of  sacrifices. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  are  the  preparatory  rites  required 
before,  and  the  ornaments  used  in  the  time  of  sacrifice.  No  man  was 
admitted  to  some  of  the  solemn  sacrifices,  who  had  not  purified  himself 
certain  days  before,  in  which  he  was  to  abstain  from  all  carnal  pleasures. 
To  this  purpose  Tibullus  (3)  ; 

- Discedite  ab  aris, 

Queis  tulit  hesterna  gaudia  node  Venus. 

Hence,  I  command  you,  mortals,  from  the  rite, 

Who  spent  in  amorous  blandishment  the  night ; 

The  vernal  powers  in  chastity  delight.  giiaingek. 

They  were  so  rigid  in  observing  this  custom  at  some  of  their  solemnities, 
that  the  priests  and  priestesses  were  forced  to  take  an  oath  that  they  were 
duly  purified.  Such  an  one  was  imposed  upon  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus 
at  Athens,  in  this  form  (4)  :  AyiSevai.  £  xx&a.j>d,  g  <*yvij  air o  vojv  «XXa>v  run 
8  xudotgevovraa,  $  air  avS'gos  e-uvutfiag'  *,  to.  ©soy  via  5  yepocigt/)  ru  A10- 

vutfcu  xara  to.  orar^ia,  5  ev  <reis  xadvxiso'i  X£°V0,S'  I  am  pure ,  undejiled,  and 
free  from  all  sorts  of  pollution,  and  particularly  that  which  is  contracted  by 
lying  with  a  man ;  and  do  celebrate  the  festival  of  Bacchus  at  the  usual  time , 
and  according  to  the  received  custom  of  my  country.  This  seems  to  be 
meant  not  only  of  adultery  and  fornication,  but  also  of  the  lawful  plea¬ 
sures  ofthe  mariage  bed  ;  for  at  the  celebration  of  divine  solemnities,  they 
thought  more  than  ordinary  purity  and  sanctity  was  required  of  them, 
and  therefore  abstained  from  delights,  which  at  other  times  they  might 
lawfully  enjoy.  Yet  by  some  of  them  this  sort  of  purification  was  thought 
unnecessary  ;  for  Theano,  an  Athenian  priestess,  being  asked  when  it 
might  be  lawful  for  a  woman  to  go  from  the  company  of  a  man  to  the  di¬ 
vine  mysteries  ?  answered,  from  her  own  at  any  time,  from  a  stranger  ne¬ 
ver. 

At  least  every  person  who  came  to  the  solemn  sacrifices  was  purified 
by  water.  To  which  end,  at  the  entrance  of  the  temples,  there  was 
commonly  placed  a  vessel  full  of  holy  water.  This  water  was  conse¬ 
crated  by  putting  into  it  a  burning  torch  taken  from  the  altar.  The 
same  torch  was  sometimes  made  use  of  to  besprinkle  those  who  entered 
into  the  temple  (5).  Thus  we  find  in  Euripides  (6)  ; 

Msxxaiv  St  Szxov  "/juft  SifyS.  tpipav, 

Eic  ; £fpviC‘t*c  (SddfUv ,  tokos. 

Also  in  Aristophanes  (7)  ; 

<bipt  <fe  to  SctSiov,  t cS’  tfxQi^a  xa^dv. 

Where  the  scholiast  observes,  that  this  torch  was  used  because  of  the 

(1)  Odyss.  V.  p.  423.  edit.  Basil. 

(2)  Ibidem. 

(3)  Lib.  ii.  Eleg.  i. 

4)  Demosth,  Orat.  in  Next 


(5)  Atben.  lib.  is.  p.  409.  edit.  Lug. 

(6)  Hercul.  Furent.  v.  228. 

(7)  Pace.  p.  696.  edit.  Aurel.  Allobrog 
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quality  of  fire,  which  is  thought  to  purify  all  things.  Instead  of  the  torch¬ 
es,  they  sometimes  used  a  branch  of  laurel,  as  we  find  in  Pliny  (1).  Thus 
Sozomen  (2),  where  he  speaks  of  Valentinian  following  Julian  into  a  pa¬ 
gan  temple,  relates,  that  when  they  were  about  to  enter,  a  priest 
<riva;  jfiss  v.a.Ttyu'i .  voj EXXrjvixa  nsgieppcuvs,  holding  certain  green 

boughs  dropping  water ,  besprinkled  them  after  the  Grecian  manner,  in¬ 
stead  of  laurel,  olive  was  sometimes  used.  Thus  we  find  in  Virgil  {3). 

Idem  ter  socios  pura  circumtulit  unda, 

Hpnrgens  rare  levi  et  ramo J'elicis  olivw. 

Old  Corina?us  compass’d  thrice  the  crew, 

And  dipp’d  an  olive  branch  in  holy  dew.  bryden  . 

This  custom  of  surrounding,  here  expressed,  was  so  constant  in  purify¬ 
ing,  that  most  of  the  terms  which  relate  to  any  sort  of  purification,  are 
compounded  with  srsfi,  around.  Thus,  wegippasmiv,  ir£gipi.u,T<rs<r(!cu,  wegi- 
dtuTv,  iregcccyviQsiv,  k. c.  The  vessel,  which  contained  the  water  of  puri¬ 
fication  was  termed  jr^ippavr^iov.  And  the  Latin  word  lustrare,  which 
signifies  to  purify  or  expiate,  came  hence  to  be  a  general  word  for  any 
sort  of  surrounding  or  encompassing.  Thus  it  is  used  by  Virgil  (4)  : 

- dum  montibus  umbra 

Luitrabunt  conveio - 

Spondanus  tells  us,  that  before  the  sacrifices  of  the  celestial  gods,  the 
worshippers  had  their  whole  bodies  washed,  or  if  that  could  not  be,  at 
least  their  hands  ;  but  for  those  that  performed  the  sacred  rites  to  the  in¬ 
fernal  gods,  a  small  sprinkling  was  sufficient.  Sometimes  the  feet  were 
washed  as  well  as  the  hands  ;  whence  come  the  proverbs,  «*iVrois 
and  aviVraig  * edlv,  in  Latin  iltolis  manibus,  and  illotis  pedibus,  which  are 
usually  applied  to  men  who  undertake  any  thing  without  due  care  and 
preparation.  Porphyry  (5)  tells  us  there  was  a  programma  fixed  up, 
that  no  man  should  go  beyond  the  Tlsgippavrygm  till  he  had  washed  his 
hands  ;  and  so  great  a  crime  was  it  accounted  to  omit  this  ceremony,  that 
Timarchides  (6)  bath  related  a  story  of  one  Asterius,  who  was  struck 
dead  with  thunder,  because  he  had  approached  the  altar  of  Jupiter 
with  unwashed  hands.  Nor  was  this  custom  only  used  at  solemn  sacri¬ 
fices,  but  also  at  the  smallest  parts  of  their  worship.  Hector  tells  us 
he  was  afraid  to  make  so  much  as  a  libation  to  Jupiter  before  he  had 
washed  ; 

Xepri  S’  iv'nrrota-iv  An  Kt  £tiv  aiflosr*  clvov. 

Afo  KtU - (7). 

I  dread  with  unwash’d  hands  to  bring. 

My  incens’d  wine  to  Jove  an  offering.  j.  a. 

And  Telemachus  is  said  in  Homer’s  Odysseis  to  have  washed  his  hands 
before  he  adventured  to  pray  to  the  gods.  This  they  did,  out  of  a  con¬ 
ceit  that  thereby  they  we  re  purified  from  their  sins  ;  and  withal  signifying, 
that  nothing  impure  ought  to  approach  the  deities  On  the  same  account 
they  sometimes  washed  their  clothes,  as  Homer  relates  of  Penelope  be¬ 
fore  she  offered  prayers  to  the  gods.  The  water  used  in  purification 

(1)  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap,  30.  (4;  dEneid.  lib.  i.  ver.  611. 

(2)  Histor.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  p.  644.  edit.  Pa-  (5)  De  victim. 

ris.  (6)  Libro  de  Coroni?. 

(3)  dLneid.  lib.  vi,  ver.  229  (T)  II.  v.  266- 
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was  required  to  be  clear,  and  without  mud  and  all  other  impurities.  It 
was  commonly  fetched  from  fountains  and  rivers.  The  water  of  lakes,  or 
standing  ponds,  was  unfit  for  this  purpose.  So  was  also  the  purest  stream, 
if  it  had  been  a  considerable  time  separated  from  its  source.  Hence  re* 
cens  aqua,  fresh  water,  is  applied  to  this  use  in  Virgil  (1)  ; 

Occupat  JEneas  adituvi,  corpusque  recenti 

Spnrgit  aqua— - 

With  eager  speed  his  course  Aeneas  bore, 

And  with  fresh  water  dash’d  his  body  o’er.  DRYDEN. 

The  same  custom  prevailed  in  other  countries.  The  Jewish  essenes 
made  use  of  xafla^Mrg^wv  tgjv  aysdav  the  purer  sort  of  water  for 

cleansing,  as  we  are  informed  by  Porphyry’  (2).  The  apostle  seems  to 
allude  to  the  same  practice  in  the  following  words  :  ‘  Let  us  draw  near — 
having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies 
washed  with  pure  water  (3);'  The  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  like  manner, 
‘  Then  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean  :  from 
all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idols,  will  I  cleanse  you  (4).’  But  if 
the  sea  waters  could  be  procured  they  were  preferred  before  all  others, 
because  by  reason  of  their  saltness,  (pixSu  to  loug  rjjg  3-aX««tf< fyg  xaDafnxov 
£?r  the  marine  waters  are  naturally  cathartic,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
scholiast  upon  Homer  (5).  Hence  Aristeas  reports  concerning  some  of 
the  Jews  who  lived  near  the  sea,  that  every  day  before  mattins  they  used 
a«cvifa.!f(Scii  <rdg  ysigag,  to  wash  their  hands  in  the  sea.  The  Ar¬ 

gonauts  in  Apollonius  are  said  to  find  Circe  washing  her  head  in  the 
sea  (6) ; 

- Ki'fxnv 

H-jpov  uko;  voriSirri  Kupn  WiQa.iS'gvvMrctv, 

T olov  yap  vvyjoinv  6 vi  ptvriv  sjttoi'bto. 

Here  saw  they  Circe,  as  in  Ocean’s  bed, 

Dismay’d  with  mighty  dreams  she  plung’d  her  head.  fawkes. 

And  that  saying  of  Euripides, 

Q'lxanra.  x.kil£ii  7ra.v tsl  t’  dvSpdraiv  xaxd- 
The  cleansing  sea  removes  all  human  ills. 

Is  applied  to  superstitious  men,  oi  vetgimBui^ewm,  who  purified 

themselves  in  the  sea,  according  to  Stobasus.  When  the  sea  water  could 
not  easily  be  procured,  they  sometimes  mixed  the  water  with  salt,  and  to 
that  they  frequently  added  brimstone,  which  also  was  thought  to  be  en¬ 
dued  with  a  purifying  quality,  whence  irtpeeixv  signifies  to  purify.  In 
Theocritus  an  house  is  thus  purified  (7)  ; 

— — — jc-tSapm  mvpdra.'rt  Stifj.*  S'Mio > 

I Spiaov,  ta-siTot  S'  £  kirn  /uiptiypsivov.  d;  nvopttrM, 

Qxkkd  emppulveiv  in/upthov  aiCkctQc  vSchq. 

The  same  custom  is  also  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (8) ; 

-  -  Cupirent  luslrari,  siqua  darentur 

Sulphura  cum  t&dis,  et  si  foret  humida  laurus. 


(1)  dSneid.  lib.  vi.  ver.  635.  Conf.  iEneid.  (5)  Iliad.  A.  ver.3,4. 

iib.  vi.  ver.  635.  et.  lib.  ii.  ver.  719.  (6)  Argonaut,  lib.  iv.  ver.  662- 

(2)  De  Abstinent,  lib.  iv.  cap.  12  (7)  Idyll,  xxiv.  ver.  94, 

(3)  Heb.  x.22.  ,  '(8)  Sat.  ii.  ver.  157 

(4)  Ezek.  xsxvi.  25. 
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Ye  fly  to  expiate  the  blasting  view ; 

Fling  on  the  pine-tree  torch  the  sulphur  blue, 

And  from  the  dripping  bay,  dash  round  the  lustral  dew.  Clifford. 

It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  the  purified  person  was  thrice  besprink- 
led,  the  number  three  being  commonly  observed  in  the  performance  of 
religious  ceremonies.  I  hus  in  Ovid  (  ( )  : 

Terque  senem  jiamma,  ter  aqua,  ter  sulphure  lustrat. 

There  are  two  ways  of  purifying  mentioned  in  the  Moral  Characters  of 
Theophrastus,  which  differ  from  those  already  described.  The  first  by 
drawing  round  the  person  purified,  a  squill,  or  sea-onion,  of  which  rite 
Lucian  hath  also  taken  notice  (2).  The  second,  called  wjio'xuXaxitfpoj, 
from  (rxuX*|.  a  whelp,  which  was  drawn  about  the  purified  person.  This 
method  was  used  by  almost  the  whole  Greek  nation,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Plutarch  (3).  Grangaeus,  in  his  commentary  on  the  fore-mentioned 
passage  of  Juvenal,  mentions  another  way  of  purifying,  by  fanning  in  the 
air. 

Whoever  had  committed  any  notorious  crime,  as  murder,  incest,  or 
adultery,  was  forbidden  to  be  present  at  the  holy  rites,  till  he  had  been 
duly  purified.  Pausanias  (4)  mentions  a  temple  dedicated  by  Orestes  to 
the  Lumenides,  into  which  if  any  such  person  entered,  though  with  a  de¬ 
sign  only  to  take  a  view  of  it,  he  was  immediately  seized  by  the  furies, 
and  lost  the  use  of  his  reason.  Nay,  even  one  who  bad  returned  from  a 
victory  over  his  lawful  enemies,  was  not  permitted  to  sacrifice,  or  pray 
to  the  gods  before  purification  ;  whence  Hector,  in  the  place  before  cited, 
adds, 

- Si  7T»  fsi  K£Xet/ve$si  Kf>o viavi 

Ali/uan  *,  h6bpu>  imr<t.\a.yiMiov  iv^tTcurGat. 

:Tis  impious,  while  I’m  thus  besmear’d  with  gore, 

To  pay  my  vows,  and  mighty  Jove  adore.  j.  a. 

The  persons  allowed  to  be  present  were  called  A§£b«Xoi,  o<ru i,  &c.  the 
rest  /3e'§»Xoi,  iXir^oi,  a’xaflagToi,  evayflj,  SvO'ct'yeTf,  niecgoi,  VctpiP lOtgei,  a’votfioi, 
Epigyop-evM,  &c.  Such  were  servants  at  some  places,  captives,  unmarried 
women,  and  at  Athens  all  bastards  (5),  except  in  the  temple  of  Hercules 
at  Cynosarges.  where  they  were  permitted  to  be  present,  because  Her¬ 
cules  himself  was  under  some  illegitimacy,  being  not  one  of  the  great  im¬ 
mortal  gods,  but  having  a  mortal  woman  for  his  mother. 

It  was  also  unlawful  for  the  Aevregoirorpoi,  or  to  enter  into 

the  temple  of  the  Lumenides,  saith  Hesycbius  (6),  and  after  him  Phavo- 
rinus  ;  that  is,  such  who  had  been  thought  dead,  and  after  the  celebration 
of  the  funeral  rites  unexpectedly  recovered  ;  or  those  who,  after  a  long 
absence  m  foreign  countries  where  it  was  believed  they  were  dead,  re¬ 
turned  safe  home.  Such  persons  at  Athens  were  purified  by  being  let 
through  the  lap  of  a  woman’s  gown,  that  so  they  might  seem  to  be  new¬ 
born,  and  then  admitted  to  the  holy  rites.  In  like  manner,  at  Rome,  such 
as  had  been  thought  dead  in  battle,  and  afterwards  unexpectedly  escaped 
from  their  enemies  and  returned  l  ome.  were  not  permitted  to  enter  at 
the  door  of  their  own  house,  but  were  received  at  a  passage  opened  in 
the  roof.  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  all  those  who  were  accounted 

(1)  Metam  lib.  vii.  cap.  2.  (5)  Isepus. 

(2)  In  EiritmoirSnet.  (6)  Voce  AeuTWorrorpoi,  item  Plut.  Qutest 

(3)  Qu<est.  Roman.  Rom. 

(4)  Achaicis, 
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profane  at  particular  sacrifices  or  places  ;  I  shall  only,  therefore,  in  ge- 
neral  add,  that  before  the  ceremonies  were  begun,  the  K^og,  or  some¬ 
times  the  priest,  with  a  loud  voice,  commanded  them  all  to  be  gone,  as  in 
Callimachus  (1)  ; 

- -ixct?,  tKCLS  0S"tC  sLXl'tpS* 

Which  saying  Virgil  (2)  hath  thus  imitated  ; 

- procul,  6  propul  este,  profani , 

Conclamat  rates  totoque  absistite luco. 

Fly  ye  profane  !  far,  far  away,  remove. 

Exclaims  the  Sybil,  from  the  sacred  grove.  pitt. 

In  allusioh  to  this  custom,  Orpheus  commands  the  doors  to  be  shut  be¬ 
fore  he  explains  the  mysterious  parts  of  philosophy  : 

oic  Septic  in,  Sopite  S'' irriQia-Qt  Mic 

Tlxrtv  ouuc. - 

I’ll  sacred  oracles  to  them  proclaim. 

Whom  virtue  doth  with  quick’ning  heat  inflame, 

But  the  profane,  far  hence  be  they  remov’d.  j.  a. 

Sometimes  the  interior  part  of  the  temple  was  divided  from  the 
other  by  a  cord  beyond  which  the  /Js'ffflX® i  were  not  permitted  to  pass. 
This  cord  is  called  in  Greek  whence  men  excluded  from  the  holy 

rites  are  called  by  Demosthenes  (3)  ATidx,oc>i<fr*.evoi.  separated  by  a  cord. 

The  ornaments  used  in  the  time  of  sacrifice  were  such  as  follow  :  The 
priests  were  richly  attired,  their  garments  being  usually  the  same,  at 
least  not  much  differing  from  royal  robes.  At  Athens  they  sometimes 
used  the  costly  and  magnificent  garment  invented  by  iEschylus  for  the 
tragedians,  as  we  learn  from  Athenaeus  (4).  At  Sparta,  their  garments 
were  suitable  to  the  other  parts  of  their  worship,  being  neither  costly 
nor  splendid  ;  and  they  always  prayed  and  sacrificed  with  their  feet  bare. 

In  all  holy  worship,  their  clothes  were  to  be  without  spots  or  stains, 
loose,  and  unbound.  If  they  had  been  touched  by  a  dead  body,  or 
struck  by  thunder,  or  any  other  way  polluted,  it  was  unlawful  for  the 
priests  to  officiate  in  them.  The  purity  of  the  sacerdotal  robes  is  fre¬ 
quently  insisted  on  in  the  poets.  Thus, 

Pura  cum  veste  sacerdos 

And  again  ; 

Casta  placent  superis,  pura  cum  veste  venito. 

Various  habits  also  were  used,  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  gods 
in  whose  honour  the  solemnities  were  celebrated.  They  who  sacrificed 
to  the  celestial  gods  were  clothed  with  purple  ;  to  the  infernal  gods  they 
sacrificed  in  black  ;  to  Ceres  in  white  garments.  They  had  also  crowns 
upon  their  heads,  which  were  generally  composed  of  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  which  was  accounted  sacred  to  the  god  to  whom  they  paid  their  de¬ 
votions.  Thus,  in  the  sacrifices  of  Apollo  (5),  they  were  crowned  with 
laurel ;  in  those  of  Hercules,  with  poplar  ;  and  after  the  same  manner  in 


(1)  Hymn,  in  Apollin. 

jEn.  vi.  ver-  358. 
v?)  Orat.  in  Aristogit. 


(4)  Athen.  lib.  i.  cap.  18. 

(5)  Apoll.  Rhod.  Arg.  £1',  159. 
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ibe  rest.  Crowns  and  garlands  were  thought  so  necessary  to  recommend 
men  to  the  gods,  and.  were  so  anciently  used,  that  some  have  derived  the 
custom  of  putting  them  on  at  feasts,  from  the  primitive  entertainments  at 
which  the  gods  were  thought  to  be  present  (1).  But  of  this  there  will 
be  occasion  to  speak  more  fully,  when  the  Grecian  entertainments  come 
to  be  described. 

Beside  this  crown,  the  priest  sometimes  wore  upon  his  head  a  sacred 
infula,  or  mirre,  from  which,  on  each  side,  hung  a  riband,  as  we  learn 
from  Virgil  (2).  Infill®  were  commonly  made  of  wool,  and  were  not 
only  worn  by  the  priest,  but  were  put  upon  the  horns  of  the  victim, 
and  upon  the  temple  and  altar.  In  like  manner  also,  were  the  crowns 
used  by  them  all.  But  the  coveriug  their  head  with  a  mitre,  was  rather 
a  Roman  than  a  Grecian  custom,  and  the  first  introduced  into  Italy  by 
iEneas,  who  covered  his  head  and  face,  lest  any  ill-boding  omen  appear¬ 
ing  to  him  should  di-turb  the  religious  rites,  as  we  are  informed  by  Vir¬ 
gil^).  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  Roman  sacrifices  were  offered  after 
the  Grecian  fashion,  aV^axseXdwTisu  xepaXvj.  with  their  heads  uncovered,  as 
particularly  those  of  Saturn  mentiuned  by  Plutarch  (-l),  the  rites  where¬ 
of  were  first  brought  from  Greece,  according  to  Macrobius  (5).  The 
same  is  affirmed  by  Dionysius  the  Halicarnassian  (t>)  concerning  the  sa¬ 
crifices  offered  on  the  great  altar  of  Hercules,  which  were  first  instituted 
by  Evander  the  Arcadian.  The  victims  had  the  infula  and  the  ribands 
tied  to  their  horns,  the  crowns  and  garlands  upon  their  necks.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  order  was  perpetual,  is  not  certain.  However,  that  victims 
were  adorned  with  garlands,  is  attested  by  innumerable  examples,  where¬ 
of  1  shall  only  at  present  mention  that  of  Polysena,  who  being  to  be  sa¬ 
crificed,  is  called  by  Lycophron  ze<pr)0ogos  /3»s  because  ksd>d.*xv  xai  uv$-$<fn > 
eVowrov  reus  they  adorned  with  garhmds,  and  bestrewed  with  flow¬ 

ers,  them,  who  were  to  be  sacrificed as  the  scholiast  observes.  Upon  so¬ 
lemn  occasions,  as  the  reception  and  petition  of  any  signal  benefit,  they 
overlaid  the  victim’s  horns  with  gold.  Thus  Diomedes  in  Homer  (7)  pro¬ 
mises  Minerva ; 

T«V  to  I  \yupijrui  xputrcv  xipeiatv  Tripiyiia.:  (8)- 

This  cow,  whose  horns  o’er-tipt  with  gold,  look  bright, 

You  should  have  offer'd  Pallas,  as  your  right.  j.  a. 

Alluding  to  this  custom.  Porphyry  calls  the  oxen  designed  for  sacrifice 
Xgvroxsgiss.  Pliny  (9)  hath  observed,  that  the  larger  sacrifices  only,  such 
a9  oxen,  were  thus  adorned  ;  but  the  contrary  appears  out  of  a  decree  of 
the  Roman  senate,  cited  by  Macrobius  (10),  in  which  the  decemviri  are 
commanded  to  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  after  the  Grecian  manner,  an  ox,  and 
two  she-goats  with  gilded  horns  ;  unless,  as  some  think,  goats  were  also 
numbered  amongst  the  hostiae  majores,  or  greater  vicfims  ;  as  the  sheep 
were  counted  maxima e,  or  the  greatest,  not  for  their  bigness,  but  their 
value  and  acceptableness  to  the  gods. 

The  altars  were  decked  with  sacred  herbs,  called  by  the  Romans  verbe¬ 
na:  ;  which  is  a  general  name  for  all  the  herbs  used  at  sacrifices  ;  and  here, 


(1)  Atbonseus,  lib.  xv.  cap.  5.  p.  674. 

(2)  Aineid.  x.  v.  538. 

(3) .®neid.  lih.  iii.  (4)  Quaest.  Roman. 

(5)  Saturn,  lib.  i.  cap  10.  Conf.  ejusdem  li- 

bri.  cap.  viii.  Aurelius  Victor.  Servius  in  AS- 
neid.  iii. 


(6)  Lib.  i.  Anliq.  Rom. 
(7,  Cassandra,  v.  326. 

(8)  II  *. 

(9)  Lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  3. 
tlO)  Saturnal.  lib.  i 
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us  at  other  times,  every  god  had  his  peculiar  herb,  in  which  he  was 
thought  to  delight. 

The  solemn  times  of  sacrificing  were  varied  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  gods.  To  the  celestial  gods  they  sacrificed  vVo  <r «'»  la  aj'vareXXevTos 
<r«  j*X/«,  in  the  morning  about  the  time  oj  the  sun's  rising,  or  at  least  in 
open  day.  To  the  manes  and  subterraneous  gods,  who  were  thought  to 
hate  the  light,  and  to  frequent  the  earth  by  night  only,  they  offered  their 
devotions  n-egi  yhix  about  sun-set  (1),  and  very  often  at  midnight  ; 

at  which  time  the  magical  rites,  whereof  Hecate  was  president,  were  ce¬ 
lebrated. 

All  things  being  prepared,  the  mola  salsa,  with  the  knife,  or  other  in¬ 
strument  to  kill  the  victims,  and  the  crowns,  were  brought  in  a  basket 
called  K*w<v,  whence  the  Athenian  virgins,  whose  office  it  was  to  carry 
this  basket  at  the  Panathenaea,  and  some  other  solemnities  were  called 
Kotvrjtpo  £01. 

The  victim,  if  it  was  a  sheep,  or  any  of  the  smaller  animals,  was 
driven  loose  to  the  altar  ;  but  the  larger  sacrifices  often  were  brought  by 
the  horns,  as  appears  from  the  words  of  Homer,  where  he  describes  the 
sacrifices  of  Nestor  ; 

G&n  if’  apemv  Hipacev  2TpaT/of,  5  ct'ioc  E^tf^av. 

Stratius  ana  Echephron  dragg’d  by  the  horns 
An  ox. - 

Sometimes,  as  Juvenal  (2)  witnesses,  the  victims  were  led  by  a  rope  ;  but 
then  it  was  a  long  one,  and  not  close  or  strait,  lest  the  victim  should 
seem  to  be  brought  by  force  to  the  altar.  Thus  that  poet’s  words  inti¬ 
mate  ; 

Sedprocul  extensam  petitions  quatit  hostia  funcm 
Tarpejo  servata  Jovi,frontemque  coruscat. 

A  steer,  of  the  first  head  in  the  whole  drove, 

Reserve  we  sacred  to  Tarpeian  Jove  : 

Forward  he  bounds  his  rope’s  extended  length, 

With  pushing  front. - 

And  lest  the  victim  should  seem  to  be  sacrificed  unwillingly,  and  by 
constraint,  the  cords  were  commonly  loosed.  Thus  we  find  done  in  Vir¬ 
gil  (3) ; 

Tres  Eryci  vitulos,  et  tempestatibus  agnam 
Ccedere  deindejubet,  solvique  ex  ordine  furcs. 

Three  heifers  next  to  Eryx’  name  he  pays, 

A  lamb  to  every  storm  the  hero  slays, 

Loos’d  from  the  ropes _ 

In  one  of  Aristotle’s  epigrams,  an  old  woman  leads  a  bull  to  the  altar  by 
his  ear,  to  show  his  compliance  : 

T s to v  ypoui  rd%xra,  fjtovn  iMovov  sktcc  tXatt 
Towf'efl’l  fiaptov,  o  <f‘,  d>;  Traits,  tnwi, 

Sometimes  there  were  certain  persons  appointed  to  fetch  the  sacrifice 

(1)  Apollonii  Scholiastes  in  lib.  i.  Ar¬ 
gon. 


(2)  Sat.  xii. 

(3)  rEneid.  lib.  v  ver.  772. 
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with  musical  instruments,  and  other  solemnities  ;  but  this  was  seldom 
practised,  except  at  the  larger  sacrifices,  such  as  hecatombs 

After  this,  they  stood  about  the  altar,  and  ( I )  the  priest  turning  towards 
the  right  hand,  went  round  it,  and  sprinkled  it  with  meal  and  holy  water ; 
he  besprinkled  also  those  who  were  present,  taking  a  torch  from  the  al¬ 
tar,  or  a  branch  of  laurel  This  water  was  called  Xe£«hJ<,  being  the  same 
they  washed  their  hands  with  at  purification.  On  both  which  accounts 
the  poets  use  instead  of  pei^eiv,  to  offer  sacrifice.  The 

vessels  also  they  purified  with  onions,  water,  brimstone,  eggs,  and  the 
like. 

This  done,  the  crier  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  Ti'«  7fiSe,who  is  here  ? 
To  which  the  people  replied,  IIoAXoi  xayadoi,  many  and  good.  After 
this  they  prayed,  the  priest  having  first  exhorted  them  to  join  with  him, 
saying,  ES%ape<l6a.,  let  us  pray.  An  example  of  this  we  find  in  Aristo¬ 
phanes  (2)  ; 

- TP.  Axx’  eu%ajfxttr8a. 

T/c  tj:i Te  7ri  ;tot’  tri ;  0E.  IloXXoi  k atyaBcl. 

Their  requests  were  generally  that  the  gods  would  vouchsafe  to  accept 
their  oblations  and  send  them  health  and  happiness  ;  they  added  at  their 
airrjr ixee,,  petitionary  sacrifices,  a  request  for  whatever  particular  favour 
they  then  desired.  They  seem  to  have  had  a  general  form  of  prayer, 
used  on  all  such  occasions,  though  sometimes  varied  as  to  the  words. 
One  of  these  remains  in  Aristophanes  (3).  another  in  Athenaeus  (4),  out 
of  Menander’s  flatterer.  At  this  time  also  the  crier  commanded  silence, 
in  these  or  the  like  words,  E&QvusTrc  tfiya.  <S iya  7tk<,  ha  Xiag.  The  same 
custom  was  observed  by  the  Romans  in  their  sacrifices,  where  they  pro¬ 
claimed,  favete  linguis,  which  words  answer  to  the  Greek  ev QiipeTre,  by 
which  the  people  seem  not  to  have  been  commanded  to  remain  in  a  deep 
and  uninterrupted  silence,  but  rather  to  abstain  from  all  profane  speeches 
and  ominous  words.  Thus  Horace  has  interpreted  it  ; 

- mate  ominalis 

Partite  verbis. 

Let  no  ill-boding  words  your  lips  profane. 

Prayer  being  ended,  the  priest  having  before  examined  all  the  members 
of  the  victim,  to  see  if  it  had  any  blemish,  or  other  defect,  proceeded 
now  to  examine  (unless  this  also  had  been  done  before")  whether  it  was 
30und  within.  To  this  end  meat  was  set  before  it,  as  barley  meal  before 
bulls,  vetches  before  goats  ;  which,  if  they  refused  to  eat,  they  were 
judged  unsound.  They  sometimes  besprinkled  it  with  cold  water,  which, 
if  it  endured  without  shrinking,  it  was  thought  to  be  some  way  indispos¬ 
ed ;  thus  Plutarch  (5).  This  being  done,  they  made  trial  whether  the 
victim  was  willing  to.  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  by  drawing  a  knife  from  its 
forehead  to  the  tail,  as  Servius  hath  observed  (6,  ;  at  which  if  the  vic¬ 
tim  struggled,  it  was  rejected,  as  not  acceptable  to  the  gods  ;  but  if  it 
stood  quiet  at  the  altar,  then  they  thought  the  gods  were  pleased  with 
it ;  yet  a  bare  non-resistance  was  not  thought  sufficient,  except  it  also 
gave  its  consent,  as  it  were,  by  a  gracious  nod,  which  was  the  ancient 

(1)  Aristoph  ejusque  Schol.  in  Pace. 

j2)  Pag.  662.  edit.  Amstelod. 

Vs)  Loco  citato 


(4)  Deipn.  lib.  xiv. 

(5)  Libro  dc  defect.  Orac. 
ft?)  InACneid.  xii.  v  173 
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manner  of  granting,  or  approving  (whence  the  word  emnisiv  among  the 
Greeks,  and  annuerc  among  the  Romans,  signifies  to  give  assent  to  any 
thing),  and  to  this  end,  they  poured  water  into  its  ear,  and  sometimes 
barley,  which  they  called  ngo^uraj,  according  to  the  scholiast  upon 
Apollonius  Rhodius  ( 1 ). 

After  this,  they  prayed  again  ;  which  being  done,  the  priest  took  a  cup 
of  wine,  and  having  tasted  it  himself,  caused  the  company  to  do  the  like, 
and  poured  forth  the  remainder  between  the  horns  of  the  victim,  as  we 
learn  from  Ovid  (2) ; 

- dum  vota  sacerdos 

Concipit,  etfundit purum  inter  cornua  vinum. 

While  the  rob’d  priest  prays  at  the  hallow’d  shrine, 

And  pours  between  the  horns  the  unmix’d  wine.  H.  u. 

The  same  custom  is  everywhere  mentioned  in  authors  ;  but  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe  this  one  example,  in  that  remarkable  epigram  of  Fu- 
rius  Evenus,  wherein  the  vine  thus  bespeaks  the  goat : 

K»v  m  fctyns  in  p/g'av,  'iptas  in  jtagjroJojaVcu 
’Oititov  'mri-iiira.,  <r 01,  Tfaye,  S’uo/uhco. 

Tho’,  lech’rous  goat,  you  on  my  cions  browse, 

And  tear  the  swelling  clusters  from  my  boughs, 

Luxuriant  sprouts  will  shoot  out  fresh  supplies, 

To  pour  betwixt  your  horns  at  your  own  sacrifice.  H.  h. 

Alter,  this,  frankincense,  or  other  incense,  was  strewed  upon  the  altar, 
and,  as  some  say,  upon  the  forehead  of  the  victim,  being  taken  out  of 
the  censer,  called  in  Greek  ©vpwafjwnjetov,  with  three  fiDgers,  as  Ovid  (3) 
hath  informed  us  : 

Et  dig  it  is  tria  thura  tribus  sub  limine  pomt. 

Thrice  frankincense  beneath  the  threshold  laid, 

Which  thither  with  three  fingers  she  convey’d.  h.  h. 

Whence  it  is,  that  the  Pythia  in  Porphyry  saith,  that  the  whole  heca¬ 
tombs  of  the  Thessalians  were  not  more  acceptable  to  the  gods,  than  the 
^ouux,  which  a  certain  Hermiouian  offered  with  his  three  fingers.  Then 
they  poured  forth  part  of  the  OvXai  on  the  back  of  the  victim,  which 
was  upon  that  account  bedewed  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  water.  This 
being  done,  they  prayed  again,  and  then  offered  the  remainder  of  the 
Ouao o'  upon  the  altar:  all  these  they  called  ngodcip-aTa,  as  being  offered 
before  the  victim. 

Then  the  priest,  or  the  K«gu|,  or  sometimes  the  most  honourable  per¬ 
son  in  the  company,  where  no  priest  was  present,  killed  the  beast,  by 
striking  him  down,  or  cutting  his  throat.  Sometimes  the  person  who  kill¬ 
ed  and  prepared  the  victim,  which  was  accounted  a  more  ignoble  office, 
was  different  from  him  who  offered  it  upon  the  altar.  If  the  sacrifice 
was  in  honour  of  the  celestial  gods  the  throat  was  bended  up  towards 
heaven,  and  this  Homer  calls  au  Igueiv,  or  in  one  word,  ulegvetv  :  but  if  the 
sacrifice  was  made  to  the  heroes  or  infernal  gods,  it  was  killed  with  its 
throat  towards  the  ground,  saith  Eustathius  (4).  If  by  any  chance  the 
beast  escaped  the  stroke,  leaped  up  after  it,  bellowed,  did  not  fall  prone 


(1)  Argon,  lib.  v.425. 

(2)  Metam.  lib,  viii.  v.593. 


(3)  Fast.  lib.  ii. 

(4)  Iliad,  d. 
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upon  the  ground,  after  the  fall  kicked  and  stamped,  was  restless  as  though 
it  expired  with  pain  and  difficulty,  did  not  bleed  freely,  and  was  a  long 
time  of  dying,  it  was  thought  unacceptable  to  the  gods  ;  all  these  being 
unlucky  omens,  as  their  contraries  were  tokens  of  divine  favour,  and 
good-will.  The  Kygvxss  did  not  then  help  to  flay  the  beast,  light  the 
wood,  and  do  other  inferior  offices,  while  the  priest,  or  soothsayer  with 
a  long  knife,  turned  over  the  bowels  to  observe,  and  make  predictions 
from  them  (it  being  unlawful  to  touch  them  with  his  hands).  The  blood 
was  reserved  in  a  vessel  called  Stpayeiov,  Ap-vlo*,  or,  according  to  Lyco- 
phron,  rtoi/xav^ia,  and  offered  on  the  altar  to  the  celestial  gods  ;  if  the 
sacrifice  belonged  to  the  gods  of  the  sea  it  was  poured  into  salt  water  ; 
but  if  they  were  by  the  sea-side,  they  slew  not  the  victim  over  the  2pa- 
ytTov,  but  over  the  water,  into  which  they  sometimes  threw  the  victim, 
whereof  this  instance  occurs  in  Apollonius  Rhodius(l)  ; 

H  p’  */ux  S’  iiiya>\v.<riv  u  SJVra  xaiuarcp/j'irz: . 

Hue  xa.'ia.  irpufxviif - 

Then  praying  to  the  bloe-ey’d  deity, 

O’er  the  curl’d  surface  stabb’d  the  sacrifice, 

And  heav’d  it  over  deck. -  h.  ii. 

In  the  sacrifices  of  the  infernal  gods,  the  beast  was  either  slain  over  a 
ditch,  or  the  blood  poured  out  of  the  2$«yetbv  into  it.  This  done,  they 
poured  wine,  together  with  frankincense,  into  the  fire,  to  increase  the 
flame  ;  then  they  laid  the  sacrifice  upon  the  altar,  which,  in  the  pri¬ 
mitive  times,  was  burned  whole  to  the  gods,  and  thence  called  'o\muv- 
5-ov,  or  oAexowvwjuux.  Prometheus,  as  the  poets  feign,  was  the  first  that  laid 
aside  this  custom  ;  for  .considering  that  the  poorer  sort  had  not  where¬ 
with  to  defray  the  expences  of  a  whole  burnt-offering,  he  obtained  leave 
from  Jupiter,  that  one  part  only  might  be  offered  to  the  gods  and  the 
remainder  reserved  for  themselves.  The  parts  belonging  to  the  gods, 
were  the  Mu^oi ;  these  they  covered  with  fat.  called  in  Greek  K viffctti,  to 
the  end  they  might  consume  altogether  in  a  flame  :  for  except  all  was 
burned,  they  thought  they  did  not  xaXAi ££sfv,  or  litare,  i.  e.  that  their  sa¬ 
crifice  was  not  accepted  by  the  gods.  Upon  the  Mvgol,  were  cast  small 
pieces  of  flesh,  cut  from  every  part  of  the  beast,  as  the  Aira^ai , first 
fruits  of  the  whole  ;  the  doing  this  they  called  either  because 

they  first  cut  the  shoulder,  which  is  in  Greek  called  ilpiof,  or  because 
they  did  Sl/xce  ri6eif& ai,  put  these  raw  pieces  of  flesh  upon  the  other  parts. 
Thus  we  find  done  in  Homer  (2)  : 

- xx\  'irpa.j'Xv,  xai  iSupzs, 

Maps;  t’  i^'cTxpxov,  xttra,  to  *ylWi)  ix-cO  V^zy, 

CslTtivy*.  oronivavTSt;  W'  abrav  S’  ufAoQ'iTurav- 

- they,  their  retracted  necks 

First  pirec’d,  then  flay’d  them ;  the  disjointed  thighs 

They,  next,  invested  with  the  double  cawl 

Which  with  crude  slices  thin  they  overspread.  cowter. 

The  thighs,  were  appropriated  to  the  gods,  because  of  the  honour 

due  to  these  parts,  Six  to  XvtfiTSXerv  vois  Qaois  sJs  flaSin’is  <re  xai  yiverfiv,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  service  to  animals  in  walking  and  generating  (3).  And  here- 

(1)  Argon,  iv.  v.  1601.  (3) Eustathius  in  Iliad.  4. 

(2)  Iliad.  4.  ver.  459 
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by  they  commended,  iu  the  mystical  sense  of  this  rite,  both  themselves 
and  all  their  actions  and  enterprises  to  the  divine  protection  (1).  Thus 
Eustathius  (2)  ;  but  Casaubon  (3)  tells  us  they  sometimes  offered  the  en¬ 
trails,  herein  contradicting  Eustathius  who  informs  that  these  were  divid¬ 
ed  among  the  persons  present  at  the  sacrifice  ;  and  Homer  in  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  his  sacrifices  usually  tells  us  that  they  feasted  upon  them,  o-nrXcLy- 
eVaa'avTo.  By  the  word  dQkoiyyy a,  though  it  properly  signify  the  bow¬ 
els,  are  to  be  understood,  saith  my  author  (4)  the  spleen,  liver,  and  heart, 
and  that  it  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  heart,  will  appear  by  the  significa¬ 
tion  of  its  compounds  :  for  by  a!cr7r*.x%x,ios  un )£.  is  meant  a  pusillanimous 
man;  as  on  the  contrary,  ivrnXuy/yos,  denotes  a  man  of  courage,  saith 
the  scholiast  (5)  upon  Sophocles.  Yet  in  some  places  the  entrails  were 
burned  upon  the  altar.  Thus  iEneas  does  in  Virgil  (b)  : 

Turn  stygio  regi  nociurnas  inclioat  arns, 

Et  solida  imponit  taurorum  viscera  Jiammis 

Then  to  the  Stygian  monarch  he  begins 

The  nightly  sacrifice  ;  the  solid  flesh 

Of  bulls  upon  the  flaming  altar  lays,  TRAPS', 

•  l 

And  another  person  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphosis  ; 

Viscera  jam.  tauri Jiammis  adolenda  dedisset. 


But  Dionysius  the  Halicarnassian,  comparing  the  Grecian  and  Roman  rites 
of  sacrifice,  affirms,  that  only  the  oZnagxai  of  the  entrails,  as  hath  been 
observed  concerning  the  other  members,  were  sacrificed.  ‘  Having 
washed  their  hands  (saith  he)  and  purified  the  victims  with  clear  water, 
and  bestrewed  their  heads  with  the  fruits  of  Ceres,  they  pray  to  the 
gods,  and  then  command  the  officers  to  kill  the  viclims  :  some  of  these 
do  thereupon  knock  down  the  victim,  others  cut  its  throat  when  fallen 
to  the  ground,  others  flay  off  its  hide,  divide  the  body  into  its  several 
members  ;  and  cut  off  the  first  fruits  (ssVp^'j),  from  every  entrail,  and 
other  members,  which  being  sprinkled  with  barley  meal,  are  presented 
upon  canisters  to  the  persons  who  offer  the  sacrifice,  by  whom  they  are 
laid  upon  the  altar  to  be  burnt,  and  whilst  they  are  consuming  in  the  fire, 
wine  is  poured  upon  them.  All  which  is  performed  according  to  the 
Grecian  rites  of  sacrifice,  as  will  easily  apppear  from  the  poems  of  Ho¬ 
mer  (7).’  He  then  proceeds  to  confirm  this  description  of  the  sacrifices 
by  several  testimonies  out  of  Homer,  which  being  to  the  same  purpose 
with  others  already  cited  out  of  that  poet,  shall  be  omitted. 

Whilst  the  sacrifice  was  burning,  the  priest,  and  the  person  who  gave 
the  victim,  jointly  made  their  prayers  to  the  god,  with  their  hands  upon 
the  altar,  which  was  the  usual  posture  in  praying,  as  will  be  shewn  here¬ 
after.  Sometimes  they  played  upon  musical  instruments  in  the  time  of 
sacrifice,  thinking  hereby  to  charm  the  god  into  a  propitious  humour,  as 
appears  by  a  story  related  in  Plutarch  (8),  of  Ismenias,  who  playing  up¬ 
on  a  pipe  at  a  sacrifice,  when  no  lucky  omens  appeared,  the  man  by 
whom  he  was  hired,  snatched  the  pipe,  and  played  very  ridiculously 
himself;  and,  when  all  the  company  found  fault  with  him,  he  said,  ‘  to 


(1)  Tzetzes  in  Hesiodi  Oper.  et  Dier.  lib. 
535.  «)  II,  &. 

(3)  In  Theophras*. 

'4)  Io  Iliad.  4.  (5)  In  Ajace. 


(6)  iEneid.  lib.  vi.  ver.  252. 

(7)  Dionysius.  Halicamass.  Antiquit.  Roman, 
pag.  478,  479,  edit.  Lips. 

(8)  Syraposiac.  lib.  ii.  q.  I. 
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play  satisfactorily  is  the  gift  of  heaven.’  Ismenias,  with  a  smile,  repli¬ 
ed,  ‘  whilst  I  played,  the  gods  were  so  ravished  with  the  music,  that  they 
were  careless  of  the  sacrifice,  but  to  be  rid  of  thy  noise  they  present¬ 
ly  accepted  it.’  This  custom  was  most  in  use  at  the  sacrifices  of  the 
aerial  deities,  who  were  thought  to  delight  in  musical  instruments  and 
harmonious  songs 

It  was  also  customary  on  some  occasions  to  dance  round  the  altars,  whilst 
they  sung  the  sacred  hymns,  which  consisted  of  three  stanzas,  or  parts  ; 
the  first  of  which,  called  strophe,  was  sung  in  turning  from  east  to  west ;  the 
other,  named  antistrophe ,  in  returning  from  west  to  east  ;  then  they  stood 
before  the  altar,  and  sung  the  epodc.  which  was  the  last  part  of  the  song. 
These  hymns  were  generally  composed  in  honour  of  the  gods,  contained  an 
account  of  their  famous  actions,  their  clemency  and  liberality ,  and  the  bene= 
fits  conferred  by  them  upon  mankind  ;  and  concluded  with  a  petition  for  the 
continuation  of  their  favours.  They  were  all  called  by  a  general  name  II#i- 
avsg,  but  there  was  also  a  particular  name  belonging  to  the  hymns  of  al¬ 
most  every  god,  saith  Pollux.  For  instance  the  hymn  of  Venus  was  call¬ 
ed  Ttfiyyos.  that  of  Apollo  was  peculiarly  named  na/«v,  and  both  of  them 
were  styled  Tlgodifur  the  hymns  of  Bacchus  were  called  A.0u§a/a.§»i,  &c. 
Of  all  musical  instruments,  the  flute  seems  t  have  been  most  used  at  sa¬ 
crifices,  whence  comes  the  proverb  ACkv'tS  0io>  applied  to  those  that 
live  upon  other  men’s  charges,  because  At M»ra,  flute-players  used  to 
attend  on  sacrifices,  and  to  partake  of  them,  and  so  lived  on  free  cost,  as 
Suidas(l)  informs  us.  At  some  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  the  priests 
sounded  trumpets,  whilst  the  victims  burned  upon  the  altar  (2).  And 
most  of  the  heathen  nations  were  possessed  with  a  belief  that  the  gods 
were  affected  with  the  charms  of  music  in  the  same  manner  as  men.  On 
which  account  they  are  ridiculed  by  the  Christian  apologists  (3).  But,  as 
hath  been  several  times  observed,  the  feasts  or  sacrifices  of  the  gods  be¬ 
ing  managed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  entertainments  of  men,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  musical  instruments,  so  much  used  by  all  nations  at  their 
f  asts  and  merry  meetings,  should  be  admitted  at  the  festivals  and  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  gods. 

The  sacrifice  heing  ended,  the  priest  had  his  share,  of  which  an  ac¬ 
count  is  given  in  the  preceding  chapter.  A  tenth  part  was  also  due  to 
the  magistrates  called  JJgvra vetg,  at  Athens.  At  Sparta,  the  kings  had  the 
first  share  in  all  public  sacrifices,  and  the  skin  of  the  victim.  It  was 
usual  also  to  carry  home  some  part  of  the  offering,  for  good  luck’s  sake. 
This  was  termed  'Yy/sia,  as  conducing  to  their  health  and  welfare  (4). 
The  Athenians  were  commanded  by  a  law  to  observe  this  custom  ;  and 
covetous  men  sometimes  sold  what  remained,  and  made  a  gain  of  their 
devotion.  Sometimes  the  remaining  parts  of  the  sacrifice  w£re  sent 
to  absent  friends  ;  to  which  custom  1  heocritus  (5)  thus  alludes  ; 


- x,  tu  ft 

Taft  Ni/jupmc,  Mopruvi  ku\ov  icpeac  auTiita 


Go,  to  the  Nymphs  the  welcome  offering  make, 
And  let  thy  Morson  of  the  feast  partake. 


FAWKES. 


For  the  most  part,  especially  if  they  had  received  any  particular  mark 


(1)  Voce  AuItuou. 

(-2)  Numer.  x.  10. 

C3)  Conf,  Arnoblus  contra  Gen.  lib.  vii. 


(4)  Athenreus,  lib.  iii.  Hesvch,  v.  iyltia. 

(5)  Idyl.  V.  v.  13D. 
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of  divine  favour,  the  sacrifice  being  ended,  they  made  a  feast ;  for  which 
purpose  there  were  tables  provided  in  all  the  temples.  Athenaeus(l) 
tells  us.  that  amongst  the  ancients,  they  never  indulged  themselves  with 
any  dainties,  nor  drank  any  quantity  of  wine,  but  at  such  times  ;  and 
thence  an  entertainment  is  called  ©«ivt),  because  they  were  obliged 
S-exs  oiv&tfdui.  to  be  drunk  in  honour  of  the  gods ;  and  to  be  drunk  was 
termed  p.£f)u£i»,  because  they  did  it  peru  to  Sueiv,  after  sacrificing.  Hence 
epulari  comedere  and  the  like  words,  which  express  eating,  or  feasting, 
are  sometimes  put  for  sacrificing.  Thus  we  find  in  Virgil  (2;  ; 

Jupiter  omnipotens,  cui  nunc  Mavrusia  pictis 
Gens  epulala  tor  is  1  Lenceum ,  libat  honorem. 

Almighty  Jove  !  to  whom  our  Moorish  line 
In  large  libations  pour  the  generous  wine, 

And  feast  on  painted  beds. 

Hence  also  the  gods  were  said  to  feast  with  men. 
in  Homer  (8)  ; 

Alii  yi^  T07rxgt>i  yi  ©sol  pxi'vovTiti  tvagyiis 
eiiQ’  letS'ccpM v  'tyZKXtira.s  exuTO^tfestr 
A*/vt/vTeti  t£  orag’  d/upo,  Kctd»/xivcu  £v 6*  Treg  ifxiii. 

- For  the  Gods 

Have  deign’d  not  seldom,  from  of  old  to  mix 
In  our  solemnities  :  have  fill’d  a  seat 

Where  we  have  sat,  and  made  our  banquet  theirs.  cowper. 

On  the  same  account  Jupiter  and  the  rest  of  the  gods  are  said  to  go  to  a 
feast  in  Ethiopia,  which  is  only  a  poetical  description  of  a  festival  time  in 
that  country  : 

Zewc  yip  \ rr'  CIhw'qv  (jut'  dpt-j/ucvut  Aifl/oorSiots 
X6i£oc  iS»  lAto'd  Saint-  ©eoi  S'  duct  iralvns  iirovro. 

• 

From  these  and  the  like  instances  in  other  authors,  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  custom  very  ancient  in  Greece.  The  same  was  abo  generally  ob¬ 
served  in  other  countries.  Hence  *  the  just  man’  in  Ezekiel  (4)  is  said 
to  be  one.  ‘  who  hath  not  eaten  upon  the  mountains,  neither  hath  lift  up 
his  eyes  to  the  idols.’  And  in  Exodus,  when  God  had  commanded  Moses  to 
require  leave  of  Pharaoh  for  the  Jews  ‘  to  go  into  the  wilderness  to  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  Lord  (5).’  he  thus  bespeaks  Pharaoh  in  a  different  form  of 
words,  but  importing  the  same  sense  (6)  :  ‘  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  hold  a  feast  to  me  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.’  Hence  Balaam  and  the  princes  with  him,  are  entertained  by  Balak 
king  of  Moab,  with  the  flesh  of  sacrificed  victims  (7)  :  and  the  Moabites 
enticed  the  Israelites  to  be  present  at  the  feasts  of  their  gods  (8).  Hence 
also,  to  mention  no  more  examples,  the  Israelites  are  commanded  to  des¬ 
troy  the  idolatry  of  the  nations  who  lived  about  them,  ‘  lest  thou  do  sacri¬ 
fice  to  their  gods,  and  one  call  thee  and  thou  eat  of  his  sacrifice  (9).’ 
All  the  time  the  feast  lasted,  they  continued  singing  the  praises  of  the 
god.  J  hus  we  find  after  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Chryses  and  the  Gre¬ 
cians  to  Apollo,  in  Homer  ; 

(1)  Deipn.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Conf.  qua*  postea  in  (5)  Exod.  iii.  18. 

iv.  hujus  Archa-ol.  lib.  diceuturde  conviv.  (G)  Exod.  v.  1. 

(2)  JEneid,  lib.  iv.  ver.  206.  (7)  Numb.  xxii. 

(3)  Odys9  A  ver.  202.  (8)  Numb.  xxv. 

4)  Ezpk.  xviii,  6.  (9)  Exod.  xxxiv.  15. 


PITT. 

Thus  Alcinous  speaks 
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Oi  S'c  mtVHUtptoi  uawti  {hoc  ihdfaov'n, 

KaAOV  A-JScVTd  7TO.IMVO.  KOUpol  A ftUltiv, 

M iKrrotra  ’Ex.aitpyov . - (1) 

With  hymns  divine  the  joyous  banquet  ends, 

The  Paeans  lengthened  till  the  sun  descends : 

The  Greeks,  restor’d,  the  grateful  notes  prolong  ; 

Apollo  listens  and  approves  (he  song.  pope. 

When  they  sacrificed  to  Vesta,  it  was  usual  to  eat  up  whatsoever  was 
left,  and  to  send  any  part  of  it  abroad  was  thought  a  crime  ;  whence  the 
proverb  Ec/a  3-ue/v,  and  among  the  Romans  lari  sacrificare ,  is  applied  to 
gluttons,  who  eat  up  all  that  is  set  before  them.  To  this  goddess  also, 
they  oflered  the  first  part  of  their  libations,  at  least  of  all  those  which 
were  paid  to  the  household  gods  ;  whence  comes  the  proverb,  dip'  Ev/as 
ugXfrftai,  to  begin  at  home.  This  custom  the  scholiast  upon  Aristo¬ 
phanes  (2)  tells  us,  was  founded  upon  a  grant  of  Jupiter  to  Vesta.  After 
he  had  suppressed  the  sons  of  Titan,  he  promised  Vesta  to  grant  whatever 
she  would  request  ;  whereupon  she  first  desired  that  she  might  enjoy  a 
perpetual  virginity  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  she  might  have  the  first 
part  in  all  sacrifices.  The  last  pari  also,  as  well  as  the  first,  was  offered 
to  Vesta,  she  being  the  same  with  the  earth,  to  which  the  first  and  last 
parts  belong  ;  because  all  things  are  produced  out  of  that  element,  and 
again  resolved  into  it ;  or  because  Vesta,  who  presides  over  arae  et  foci, 
the  altars  and  hearths  of  houses,  is  custos  rerum  intimarum,  keeper  of 
the  most  sepret  things,  and  on  that  account  to  be  honoured  above  all  other 
deities.  W  hich  reason  is  assigned  by  Cicero  (3).  To  return,  the  feast 
in  some  pi  >ces  was  to  be  ended  before  sunset,  as  Athenseus  (4)  informs  us, 
and  was  not  to  exceed  an  appointed  time  in  any  place.  After  the  feast 
they  sometimes  played  at  dice,  as  Saubertus  hath  observed  out  of  Plato. 
And  whence  was  this  custom  derived  ?  No  doubt  from  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  recreating  themselves  with  all  sorts  of  plays  and  diversions  after 
meals.  Neither  were  dice  only,  but  any  other  sort  of  game  used  after  the 
feasts  upon  sacrifices.  Hence  of  the  Jews,  who  had  sacrificed  to  the 
golden  calf,  it  is  said,  that  ‘  they  sat  down  to  eat,  and  rose  up  to  play*.’ 
But  of  this  custom  a  more  particular  account  will  be  given  when  the  Gre¬ 
cian  entertainments  shall  be  described.  The  entertainment  and  recreations 
being  ended,  they  returned  to  the  altar,  and  offered  a  libation  to  Jupiter 
teas  tog,  the  perfect.  The  primitive  Greeks  were  wont  to  offer  the  tongues, 
together  with  a  libation  of  wine,  to  Mercury,  as  Athenasus  (5)  reports. 
The  same  custom  is  also  mentioned  by  Apollonius  (6)  : 

Oii'  iTnSry  ui'Ti7TU'T±  MpuardtAsvoi  <f«  xoifac 

He  ks-i,  r  cuc  E?rl  te  yhcenryo-i  ^eovto 

AiQopihat;'  u7rns  S e  Siz  Kvepac  ipjtvuov'rc. 

Then  as  the  custom  of  their  country  was, 

O’er  the  hot  tougues  the  mix’d  libation  flows ; 

This  done,  they  hasten  to  their  soft  repose.  H.  H. 

The  tongues  they  offered  at  this  time,  either  with  a  design  to  make  an 
expiation  for  any  indecent  language  which  had  been  spoken,  or  in  token 
that  they  committed  to  the  gods  as  witnesses  what  discourse  had  passed 

(1)  II.  4.  ver.  473.  (4)  Deipn.  lib.  iv.  *  Exod.  xxxiii 

(2)  In  £<pu|u  p.  491.  edit.  Aurel.  Alobrogrum.  IS)  Deipn.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv. 

•3)  De  Nat.  Deorum.  lib.  ii  '6)  Argon,  lib.  i.  ver.  517. 
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at  the  table  ;  or  to  signify  that  what  had  been  spoken  there,  ought  not 
to  be  remembered  afterwards  or  divulged.  They  were  offered  to  Mer¬ 
cury,  the  god  of  eloquence,  as  taking  a  particular  care  of  that  member  (1). 

After  all,  they  returned  thanks  to  the  god  for  the  honour  and  advan¬ 
tage  of  sharing  with  him  in  the  victim,  and  then  were  dismissed  by  the 
Ki»£iig,  in  this  or  the  like  form,  X»o7g  utpeffis  (%)• 

Thus  much  concerning  the  Grecian  sacrifices.  Theie  were  also 
other  sorts  of  presents  offered  to  the  gods,  even  from  the  earliest  times, 
either  to  pacify  them  when  angry,  or  to  obtain  some  future  benefit,  or  as 
a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  some  past  favour.  They  consisted  of 
crowns  and  garlands,  garments,  cups  of  gold,  or  other  valuable  metals, 
and  any  other  thing  which  conduced  to  the  ornament  or  the  enriching  of 
the  temples  :  they  were  commonly  termed  dvcf.bwa.ra.,  and  sometimes 
amxeifievm,  from  their  being  deposited  in  the  temples,  where  they  some¬ 
times  were  laid  on  the  floor,  sometimes  hung  upon  the  wall,  doors,  pillars, 
or  the  roof,  or  any  other  conspicuous  place.  Thus  we  find  in  Horace  : 

• - Me  tabula  sacer 

Votiva  paries  indicat  uvida 
Suspendisse  potenti 
Vestimentu  maris  Deo  (if). 

As  for  me,  this  wall  declares, 

Which  my  votive  tablet  bears, 

That  my  drench’d  weeds  hang  on  high 
To  the  sea’s  great  deity. 

And  in  Virgil  (4),  to  mention  only  this  example  more  • 

- Si  qua  ipse  meis  venatibus  auxi, 

Suspendtve  tholo,  aut  sacra  ad Jastigia fi-ri 

- If  I  have  e’er 

Loaded  thy  altars  with  my  sylvan  spoils, 

Hung  them  aloft,  or  to  thy  sacred  roof9 

Affix’d  those  trophies.  trapp. 

Sometimes  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  was  inscribed  either  upon 
the  thing  itself,  or  when  the  matter  of  that  could  not  bear  an  inscription, 
upon  a  tablet  hung  up  with  it.  This  appears  from  the  fore-m-ntioned 
passage  of  Horace,  and  (to  mention  this  one  instance  more)  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  distich  of  Tibullus  (5). 

JYunc,  Dea,  nunc  succurre  mihi  :  nam  posse  mcderi 
Piet  a  docet  templis  multa  tabella  suis. 

Now  help  me,  goddess,  still  the  pains  of  love  ; 

That  thou  cans’t  every  mortal  ill  remove. 

The  numerous  tablets  in  thy  temple  prove. 

1  shall  only  add  this  one  observation,  that  when  any  person  left  his  em¬ 
ployment  or  way  of  life,  it  was  customary  to  dedicate  the  instruments  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  as  a  grateful  commemoration  of  the  divine  favour  and  pro¬ 
tection.  Thus,  in  the  following  epigram  (6),  a  fisherman  makes  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  his  nets  to  the  nymphs  of  the  sea  : 

(1)  Conf.  Archaeol.  huj.  lib.  iv.  ubi  de  Con-  (3)  Carm.  lib.  i.  od  v 

viv.  agitur.  (4)  yEneid.  lib.  ix.  v.  407. 

(2)  ApulemsMetam.  lib.  ult.  et  ibi  Berea!-  (5)  Lib.  i.  eleg.  3. 

Antholog.  lib.  vi.cap,  3.  Epigr.  vi. 
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Ttt«C  VV/JlCfdUr;  Yiiv'jpil  TOcTe  SIkTVOV'  #  deipil 
Ttipzi  axeyTiriiv  («o^8sv  invCokins. 

Shepherds  hung  up  their  pipes  to  Pan,  or  some  of  the  country  deities. 
This  we  find  done  by  one  in  Tibullus  (1): 

Pendebatque  vagi  pastoris  in  arbore  voturn 
Rustica  silvestri fistula  sacra  Deo. 

ToPan,  the  sylvan  god,  on  every  bough 
Pipes  hung,  the  grateful  shepherd’s  rustic  vow. 

Hence  Lais,  decayed  with  age,  dedicates  her  mirror  to  Venus  (2)  ; 

‘H  acCupov  yi\a!tra<7<t  (c"0  'Exxifoc,  «  tov  epioVTiov 
Eapiai  tv/  vpoQupoK  A a/'c  vt»v, 

So i,  to  KaTOTTpoy  evrii  toi»  piiv  opiaBm 

O bn  efitAar  o'in  tf  «v  rntpot,  x  fuvitpitti. 

Whoever  is  willing  to  be  farther  informed  concerning  the  nature  and 
kinds  of  these  presents,  may  consult  Pausanias  (3)  who  has  left  us  a 
very  particular  description  of  those  in  the  Delphian  temple,  which  was 
the  richest  of  any  in  Greece. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe 
farther,  that  by  a  very  ancient  and  universal  prescription,  the  tenths  of 
many  things  were  claimed  by  the  gods.  Hence  the  Grecians,  having- 
driven  the  Persians  out  of  Greece,  presented  a  golden  tripod  to  Del¬ 
phian  Apollo  out  of  the  tenths  of  the  spoils  taken  in  the  war,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Diodorus  the  Sicilian  (4)  Another  example  is  the  golden 
.(buckler  dedicated  to  Jupiter  after  the  taking  of  Tanagra,  with  this  in¬ 
scription,  as  we  find  it  in  Pausanias  (5)  : 

N «c  i«ev  Qidkav  ^ur'atv  is^e/,  tx  <Te  T dwitygas 
T»r  trvp/j.ayjS'bo  yeTtQfv, 

Alipov  dvr'  Apyeicev.  u*i  Abxvu.av,  xai  I dvav, 

Ta.v  S'endrav  v/xac  tivex.*  Tip  vrokffxtp. 

Lucian  mentions  the  tenths  of  spoils  dedicated  to  Mars  (6).  Herodo¬ 
tus  (7)  speaks  of  a  golden  chariot  and  horses  consecrated  to  Pallas  by  the 
Athenians,  with  this  inscription  : 

Eflvt*  B OIUTUV  K*1  XxAK/cPtfflV  S'dLfJliTaVTit 
n«/(fec  aOhvu  lev  ’ipypjiniriv  lv  7roktpjix, 

Airptip  iv  dykvwvT  l  aiixpeiv  iaCurav  uQpiv’ 

Ta'V  'nrnxi  Jwuthv  Dkaao bfi  tm  iT’tflwav. 

We  find  in  Xenophon  (8)  that  the  tenth  part  of  the  product  of  a  certain 
field  consecrated  to  Diana  was  sacrificed  every  year.  And  in  Pausani¬ 
as  (9),  that  the  Siphnians  constantly  presented  a  tenth  part  of  their  gold 
mines  to  Apollo.  It  was  also  customary  for  kings  to  receive  a  tenth  por¬ 
tion  of  the  several  revenues  of  their  subjects.  This  was  paid  by  the 
Athenians  to  Pisistratus,  the  receiving  whereof  that  tyrant  excuses  in  his 
epistle  to  Solon  (10)  as  being  not  expended  in  his  own  private  service, 
but  laid  out  upon  sacrifices,  and  for  other  public  uses.  The  same  cus- 


(1)  Lib.  ii.  Eleg.  5. 

(2)  Arttholog.  lib.  vi.  cap.  8.  Epigr.  i, 

(3)  Phocicis,  p.  t>24.  edit.  Hanov. 

(4)  Bibliothec.  Hist.  Lib.  xi. 

(5)  Eliac.  d. 


(6)  Dialog,  de  Saltatione, 

(7)  Lib.  v.  cap.  77. 

(8)  De  expedit.  Cyri,  lib.  v. 

(9)  Phocicis,  p.  628. 

HO)  Apud  Diogcnem  Laertium 
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torn  prevailed  in  other  countries  ;  whence  Samuel  decribes  some  of  the 
inconveniences  which  the  Jews  were  bringing  upon  themselves  by  desir 
ing  a  king,  in  the  following  words  (1)  ;  ‘  He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your 
seed,  and  of  your  vineyards,  and  give  them  to  his  officers  and  to  his  ser¬ 
vants.  He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  sheep,  and  ye  shall  be  his  ser¬ 
vants.’  So  constant  and  universal  was  the  custom  of  paying  tenths  to  the 
gods  and  kings,  that  Jexarsura!,  and  Jcx*raAoy<«,  collectors  of  tenths ,  are 
general  names  for  reXuvxi,  publicans,  or  collectors  of  taxes  ;  and 
reusit  is  equivalent  to  xccdi.^uo'a i,  Xxtpvguy a>y e7t  or  reXatsTii  which  words 
signify  to  consecrate,  or  to  gather  tributes  and  taxes  (2).  And  that  the 
same  was  derived  from  the  most  early  times,  appears  from  the  well-known 
example  of  Abraham,  who  gave  tithes  of  all  to  Melchisedeck,  king  of  Sa¬ 
lem,  and  priest  of  the  most  High  God  (3). 


CHAP.  V 


OF  THE  GRECIAN  PRAYERS,  SUPPLICATIONS,  AND  IMPRECATIONS. 

The  piety  of  the  ancient  Grecians,  and  the  honourable  opinion  they 
had  conceived  ot  their  deities,  doth  in  nothing  more  manifestly  appear, 
than  in  the  continual  prayers  and  supplications  they  made  to  them  ;  fox 
no  man  amongst  them  that  was  endued  with  the  smallest  prudence;  saith 
Plato  (4)  would  undertake  any  thing  of  greater  or  lesser  moment,  with¬ 
out  having  first  asked  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  gods  ;  for  this  they 
thought  the  surest  means  to  have  all  their  enterprises  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess.  And  that  this  was  practised  t»y  the  whole  nation  of  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  by  their  philosophers,  and  that  in  the  most  primitive  times,  is 
fully  witnessed  by  their  poets,  and  other  ancient  writers.  Thus,  in 
Homer’s  ninth  Iliad,  Nestor  is  introduced  praying  for  success  to  the  am¬ 
bassadors  whom  the  Grecian  chiefs  were  sending  to  Achilles.  In  the 
tenth  Iliad,  Ulysses  enters  upon  his  expedition  into  the  Trojan  camp  in 
the  same  manner.  In  the  last  Iliad,  Priamus  entreats  the  assistance  of 
the  gods,  before  he  durst  adventure  himself  into  the  tent  of  Achilles  to 
redeem  Hector’s  body.  And  to  forbear  other  instances,  the  heroes  sel¬ 
dom  engage  with  their  enemies  till  they  have  first  implored  the  divine 
protection  and  favour. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  universal  practice  of  all  nations,  whether 
civil  or  barbarous,  to  recommend  themselves  to  their  several  deities  every 
morning  and  evening.  Whence  we  are  informed  by  Plato  (5),  ‘that  at  the 
rising  both  ot  the  sun  and  moon,  one  might  everywhere  behold  the 
Greeks  and  barbarians,  those  in  prosperity,  as  well  as  those  under  ca¬ 
lamities  and  afflictions,  prostrating  themselves,  and  hear  their  supplica¬ 
tions.’  And  to  this  custom  Horace  seems  to  allude,  in  the  following 
words  (6) ; 


(1)  1  Sam.  viii.  15. 17. 

(2)  Etymologici  Auctor,  Harpocration.  Hesy- 
chius,  Suid. 

(3)  Gen,  xiv,  18.  20 


(4)  Timaeo. 

(5)  De  Legibus,  lib.  x. 

(6)  Lib,  iv.  Od.  V.  v.  37 
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Longas  6  utinam,  dux  bone,ferias 
Prastes,  dicimus  integro 
Sicci  mane  die,  dicimus  uvidi 
Cum  sol  oceano  subest. 

Gracious  and  good,  beneath  thy  reign 
May  Rome  her  happy  hours  employ, 

And  grateful  hail  thy  just  domain, 

With  pious  hymns  and  festal  joy  : 

Thus,  with  the  rising  sun  we,  sober,  pray, 

Thus,  in  our  wine,  beneath  his  setting  ray.  pitANCta 

4 

That  is,  we  pray  for  (he  prosperity  of  Italy ,  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening. 

The  Lacedasmonians  had  a  peculiar  form  of  prayer  ;  for  they  never 
used,  either  in  their  public  or  private  devotions,  to  make  any  other  re¬ 
quest,  than  that  the  gods  would  grant  what  was  honourable  and  good  for 
them,  as  Plato  (1)  witnesseth  ;  but  Plutarch  (2j  tells  us  they  added  one 
petition  more,  viz.  that  they  might  be  able  to  suffer  injuries.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  (3)  used,  in  their  public  prayers,  to  desire  prosperity  for  themselves 
and  the  Chians  ;  and  at  the  panathenaea,  a  solemnity  which  was  celebrat¬ 
ed  once  in  five  years,  the  public  crier  used  to  implore  the  blessing  of  the 
gods  upon  the  Athenians  and  Plataeans. 

But  passing  by  the  subject  matter  of  their  prayers,  it  is  my  principal 
design  in  this  place  to  describe  their  manner  of  supplicating  the  gods  ; 
and  because  they  made  their  supplication  to  men  for  the  most  part  with 
the  same  ceremonies,  I  shall  treat  of  them  both  together.  Petitioners, 
both  to  the  gods  and  men.  used  to  supplicate  with  green  boughs  in  their 
hands,  and  crowns  upon  their  heads,  or  garlands  upon  (heir  necks  ;  which 
they  did  with  a  design  to  beget  respect  in  those  to  whom  they  made  their 
supplications,  as  Triclinius  (4),  in  his  commentary  upon  Sophocles, 
teacheth  us.  These  boughs  are  called  by  several  names,  as  B-aXkoi,  or 
xkddoi  ixTjjfioi,  inriigcg,  and  i xemgix'i.  They  were  commonly  of 

laurel,  or  olive  ;  whence  Statius  (5), 

Jilile  nemus  circa, - 

Vitiates  laurus,  et  supplicis  arbor  Oliva. 

A  grove  surrounds  the  place,  where  in  a  row 
The  laurel  wreath’d,  and  suppliant  olive  grow. 

Which  trees  were  chiefly  made  use  of,  either  because  they  were  dsiiu- 
Xsfc,  always  green  and  flourishing,  whence  Euripides  (6)  gives  the  latter 
the  epithet  of  Jxnga.res,  never-fading  ;  or  because  the  laurel  was  a  sign  of 
victory,  success,  and  joy  ;  the  olive  of  peace  and  good  will.  In  these 
boughs  they  put  wool,  which  was  not  tied  to  them,  but  wrapped  about 
them;  ftr  which  reason  the  tragedian  (7)  seems  to  have  called  it 
«^£o-jj,ov  the  tie  without  a  knot.  And  from  their  being  wrapped 

round  some  think  that  they  were  called  by  the  Romans  vittae,  or  infulae 
whence  Virgil  (8), 

. .  — - ne  temne,  quod  ullro 

Prwferimus  manibus  vittas,  acverbaprecantum 
Despise  us  not,  that  in  our  hands  we  bear 

These  holy  boughs,  and  sue  with  words  of  prayer.  dhydej' 

(1)  Alcib.  ii.  (5)  Theb.  lib.  xii. 

(2)  Institut.  Laconic.  (6)  In  lone,  v.  1436. 

(3)  Alexand.  ab  Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  lib.  v.  cap.  (7)  In  I»in5.  v.31. 

27.  (8)  iEneid.  vii.  v.  236. 

(4)  Oed,  Tyr.  v.  3. 
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And  by  the  Greeks  they  were  termed  Sey.pa.w  in  which  sense  Homer 
is  by  some  thought  to  have  used  this  word  (I)  : 

'S.r'yj.pj.i.r'  t^av  ev  is.nQok>t  A erokkavoc. 

For,  according  to  the  old  scholia  upon  Sophocles  (2),  is  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  ri  •jrgotfeiXripsvov  igmv  rv  S-aA/dT.  certain  wool  wrapped  about  a  green 
bough.  With  these  boughs,  and  sometimes  with  their  hands,  if  they 
were  doubtful  whether  they  should  prevail  or  not,  it  was  usual  to  touch  the 
knees  of  the  statue  or  man,  to  whom  they  addressed  themselves  :  if  they 
had  hopes,  they  touched  his  right  hand,  but  never  the  left,  that  being 
thought  unlucky  ;  if  they  were  confident  of  success,  they  rose  as  high 
as  his  chin  or  cheeks.  It  was  customary  to  touch  the  head,  because  that 
is  the  principal  and  most  honourable  member  in  a  man’s  body,  as  Eusta¬ 
thius  thinks  (3) ;  or  because  they  desired  the  person  should  give  his  con¬ 
sent  to  their  petitions  annuendo ,  by  a  nod ,  for  this  was  the  manner  of 
granting  requests;  whence  Jupiter,  in  Homer  (4),  having  granted  The¬ 
tis’s  petition,  adds  : 

Hi  4’,  aye  rat  tutyttkii uttrctyeia-a/Jiat,  moniQuc. 

T?to  yag  e^euebev  yev er'  ibaviranrt  pteytrov 
T tK/ucoQ,  s’  yag  epjtov  ar&ktvdyperov  stT’  asraTHAov, 

OuJ’  drekeumrav  y’,  3,  rt  xepatkii  rntTUviutra:. 

Now  part  in  peace,  secure  thy  prayer  is  sped : 

Witness  the  sacred  honours  of  our  head, 

The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divine 
The  faithful,  fix’d,  irrevocable  sign. 

The  hand  they  touched  (5),  as  being  the  instrument  of  action  ;  the  knees, 
because  they  desired  the  soul  of  the  person  should  bend  as  it  were  and 
incline  to  their  requests,  for  that  the  joints  in  that  place  are  more  flex¬ 
ible  than  in  any  other  part ;  or  because  the  knees  are  the  instruments  of 
motion,  as  if  they  requested  the  person  to  bestir  himself,  and  walk  about 
to  effect  their  desires.  Whence,  to  use  the  words  of  Pliny  (6),  hominis 
genibus  quaedam  religio  inest ,  observations  gentium  :  haec  supplices  attin- 
gunt ;  haec,  ut  aras,  adorant ;  fortasse  quia  ipsis  inest  vitalilas.  By  all 
nations  a  sort  of  religious  veneration  is  paid  to  the  knees  of  men  ;  these 
the  suppliants  endeavour  to  touch  ;  these  they  adore  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  do  the  altars  of  the  gods  ;  perhaps  because  there  is  a  sort  of  live¬ 
ly  vigour  in  them.  Sometimes  they  touched  the  knees  with  one  hand, 
and  the  head  or  hands  with  the  other.  Thus  did  Thetis  by  Jupiter : 

Hep(t)  if’  chiSn  fj.iya.1  xpavov,  OukV/Uvoy  re, 

E ipev  tf  SiifuoT*.  KpaviJ'itv  £rep  n/uevov  ikktuy 
AxpoTxrt:  icopup-.i  irokvS'updioe  Oiiku/jerroto. 

K 3ti  Trtpaify  ttbroio  «*8e£ero,  5  kdCe  ysyav 
2 S'efcirtpii  tT’  ip'  Lit *  ivlhpewvef  ekStra . 

Just  like  the  morning  mist  in  early  day, 

Rose  from  the  flood  the  daughter  of  the  sea ; 

And  to  the  scats  divine  her  flight  addrest ; 

There,  far  apart,  and  high  above  the  rest, 

The  Thunderer  sat;  where  old  Olympus  shrouds 
His  hundred  heads  in  heaven,  and  props  the  clouds. 


28 


il)  Iliad.  A.  v.  14. 

<2)  In  vers.  3.  Oedip.  Tyr. 
<2)  In  II.  &.  p.  97,  edit.  Bas 


(4)  II.  A.  v.  524. 

(5)  Eustath.  ibidem, 

(6)  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  x,  cap.  45 
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Suppliant  the  goddess  stood :  one  hand  she  plac’d 

Beneath  his  beard,  and  one  his  knee  embrac’d.  pope. 

Sometimes  they  kissed  the  hands  and  knees.  Priamus  in  Homer  is  in 
iroduced  touching  the  knees  of  Achilles,  and  kissing  his  hands  (1)  : 

Xipah  A^iKKno;  Aa'Cs  ySya t»,  aai  ttutn  %eipus. 

And  Ulysses  reports,  that  himself,  when  a  suppliant  to  the  king  of  Egypt, 
touched  and  kissed  his  knees  (2). 

Kai  nutra  ysvad'  Sxa'v,  6  S'  iptjtra.ro,  y,at  /a  ihertny. 

If  the  petitioners  were  very  fearful,  and  the  persons  to  whom  they  ad¬ 
dressed  themselves  of  very  great  quality,  they  kissed  their  feet.  This 
kiss  the  Romans  called  labratum ,  and  the  old  Gloss  renders  it  ^i'Aijp,a  /3a- 
CiAocov.  j,  aoVas-txov  /3a<nXs'<v5  a  kiss  of  a  king.  Sometimes  they  kissed 
their  own  hands,  and  with  them  touched  the  person.  Another  sort  of  sa¬ 
lutation  there  was,  whereby  they  did  homage  to  the  gods,  viz.  by  putting 
the  fore  finger  over  the  thumb,  (perhaps  upon  the  middle  joint,  which 
they  used  in  counting  the  number  ten),  and  then  giving  a  turn  on  their 
right  hand,  as  it  is  in  Plautus  (3)  : 

Pb.  Quod  si  non  qffert,  quo  me  vortam  nescio. 

Pa.  Si  Deos  salutas,  dextro  vorsum  censeo. 

Ph.  But  if  he  fail  me,  I  know  not  which  way  to  turn. 

Pa.  Turn ! — why  you  must  turn  to  th’  right  hand,  I  conceive. 

If  you  would  reverence  the  gods. -  H.  ix. 

Sometimes  they  prostrated  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  temples, 
and  kissed  the  sacred  threshold.  To  which  custom  Tibullus  thus  al¬ 
ludes  (4)  ; 

JYon  ego  si  'nierui,  dubitem  procumbere  templis, 

Et  dare  sacratis  oscula  liminibus. 

For  crimes  like  these,  I’d  abject  crawl  the  ground, 

Kiss  her  dread  threshold,  and  ray  forehead  wound.  grai.ngbr. 

So  generally  was  this  custom  of  kissing  practised  by  supplicants,  that 
Eustathius  (5)  thinks  the  words  wo,  to  adore,  was  derived  from 
xosit,  which  signifies  to  kiss. 

Another  manner  they  bad  of  supplicating,  by  pulling  the  hairs  off  their 
head,  and  offering  them  to  the  person  to  whom  they  prayed.  After  this 
manner  did  Agamemnon  present  himself  before  Jupiter,  when  Hector 
had  given  the  Grecians  an  overthrow  (6)  : 

noxxactf’  «n  k( •$**>!(  7rpo6e\vfjtvit(  Iaksto  %a[ras 

T'J/'fl’  ioyn  A/i - 

He  rends  his  hairs  in  sacrifice  to  Jove, 

And  sues  to  him  that  ever  lives  above.  pope. 

They  often  clothed  themselves  with  rags,  or  put  on  the  habit  of  mourn¬ 
ers  to  move  pity  and  compassion. 

The  postures  they  used  were  different.  Sometimes  they  prayed 
standing,  sometimes  sitting,  but  generally  kneeling,  because  that  seems  to 
bear  the  greatest  show  of  humility  ;  whence  the  words  yjjva^efl* i,  yovi/ire- 


(1)  Iliad,  ifi.  v.  478. 

(2)  Odyss.  v.  279. 

(3)  Circul,  act,  i  seen,  i 


(4)  Lib.  i.  eleg.  v. 

(5)  Ad.  Odyss.  f. 
<S)  Iliad.  A-  v.  15 
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«»i  and  such  like,  signify  to  pray ,  or  make  supplication.  Prostration 
was  almost  as  frequent  as  kneeling.  The  poets  furnish  us  with  innume¬ 
rable  examples  of  prostration  before  the  images,  altars,  and  sometimes  the 
thresholds  of  the  temples.  Thus  in  Ovid  (1)  : 

Ut  lempli  tetigere  gradus,  procumbit  uterque 
Pronus  humi,  gelidoque  pauens  dedit  oscula  saxo. 

Come  to  the  temple,  prostrate  they  ador’d, 

Kiss’d  the  cold  ground,  and  then  the  god  implor’d. 

Which  practice  is  ridiculed  by  Lucretius  (2),  who  says  that  it  is  no  act  of 
piety  ; 

- procumbere  humi  prostratum,  el  pandere palmas 

■Ante  Deim  delubra.  ■■■■- - . 

To  fall  down  prostrate  at  a  senseless  shrine 
And  with  spread  arms  invoke  the  pow’rs  divine. 

Before  their  temples. - 

The  Greek  scholiast  upon  Pindar  tells  us,  they  were  wont  to  turn  their 
faces  towards  the  east,  when  they  prayed  to  the  gods  ;  and  to  the  west, 
when  to  the  heroes  or  demigods.  Others  (3)  say  they  always  kept  their 
faces  towards  the  sun  ;  that  in  the  morning  they  turned  themselves  to  the 
east,  at  noon  to  the  south,  and  in  the  evening  to  the  west. 

The  safest  place  for  a  petitioner,  either  to  gods  or  men  (next  to  the 
temples  and  altars),  was  the  hearth  or  fire-place,  whither  it  was  usual  to 
betake  themselves,  when  they  came  to  any  strange  place  in  travel  or 
banishment,  as  being  the  altar  of  Vesta,  and  the  household  gods.  Whence 
Ulysses,  being  a  suppliant  in  the  court  of  Alcinous  king  of  Phaeacia,  is 
thus  introduced  by  Homer  (4) ; 

— — - k*t’  af,’  tger’  sr’  'uryipit  sir  koviW/. 

When  they  had  once  seated  themselves  there,  in  the  ashes,  in  a  mourn¬ 
ful  posture,  and  with  a  dejected  countenance,  they  needed  not  to  open 
their  mouths,  neither  was  it  the  custom  so  to  do  ;  for  those  actions  spoke 
loud  enough,  and  told  the  calamity  of  the  supplicant  more  movingly  than 
a  thousand  orations.  This  we  learn  from  Apollonius  Rhodius  (5)  ; 

T«  <T’<xvtu),  K-ti  ivauSoi  1$’  Ij-ij  a»|avT£j 
l£avov,  S  T6  J'ikh  huyfol;  i'hstiio-/  rirvurm. 

As  soon  as  o’er  the  threshold  they  can  get, 

At  Vesta’s  shrine  in  humblest  sort  they  sit ; 

For  there  they’re  safe,  and  want  of  nothing  know, 

Such  privilege  our  law9  the  poor  allow.  H.  H> 

The  Molossians  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  supplicating,  different  from  that 
of  all  other  countries  ;  which  was  practised  by  Themistocles  when  he 
was  pursued  by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  and  forced  to  cast 
himself  on  the  protection  of  Admetus,  king  of  that  country  ;  he  held  the 
young  prince  (who  was  then  a  child)  in  his  arms,  and  in  that  posture  pros¬ 
trated  himself  before  the  king’s  household  gods  ;  this  being  the  most 
sacred  manner  of  supplication  among  the  Molossians,  and  which  was  not 
to  be  rejected,  as  Plutarch  (6)  reports. 

They  that  fled  to  the  gods  for  refuge  or  help,  used  first  to  crown  the 
altars  with  garlands,  and  then  to  make  known  their  desires  to  the  deity  ; 

<}>  Metamorph.  lib.  i.  (2)  Lib.  v  (4)  Odyss.  b  v.  153. 

,31  Ccelius  Rhod.  lib.  jcii.  cap.  2  <5l  Argonaut,  lib.  ir.  (6)  In  Themistocle. 
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HJivrtti  i"e  (iufjLHQ  ot  hut’  AJ'/uhth  S'l/joie, 

ngoiriixfls.  HU  1  TTpOtTItuj'UTO- 

And  when  with  myrtle  garlands  he  had  crown’d 

Each  altar  in  Admetus’  house,  he  pray’d.  h.  ji. 

saith  Euripides  (1).  It  was  usual  also  to  take  hold  of  the  altars,  as  Vir= 
gil  (2)  witnesseth  ; 

Talibus  orantem.  dictis,  arasque  tenentcm, 

Audiit  omnipotens. 

Him  as  he  grasp’d  the  altars,  and  preferr’d 

His  wrathful  prayer,  th’  almighty  lather  heard.  pitt. 

Whence  Varro  is  of  opinion,  that  altars  were  called  arc re,  q.  ansae,  which 
word  is  used  to  signify  any  thing  that  may  he  taken  hold  of.  It  was  also 
an  usual  gesture  in  praying,  to  lift  up  their  hands  towards  heaven  IIa»- 
Teg  uv&ga# ot  iv*TJi'vap,£v  rag  xugug  eis  tov  n'oavbv  cv%cog  ‘ir’oiajxsvof  we  do  all 
lift  up  our  hands  to  heaven  when  we  pray,  saith  Aristotle  (3),  The  same 
is  affirmed  by  Helena  in  her  prayer  to  Juno  (4)  : 

- ofS a?  ceKevasnpo;  xpavcv 

,P<?r'rsv6\  iV  ohmic  urigccv  toih  xpiuxu. 

Goddess  rever’d,  two  wretches  from  their  woes 
Relieve,  we  suppliant  beg  thee,  stretching  thus 

Our  hands  to  yon  star-spangled  sky,  thy  seat.  potter. 

Whence  it  appears,  that  the  reason  of  lifting  up  their  hands,  was,  that  they 
might  hold  them  towards  the  gods,  whose  habitation  is  in  heaven.  Ho¬ 
mer  every  where  mentions  this  posture,  always  adding  %eigug  dva<t%v\i, 
when  he  speaks  of  any  one  that  prayed  to  the  gods.  And  this  custom 
was  so  universally  received,  that  the  holding  up  of  hands  is  sometimes 
used  to  signify  prayng,  as  in  Horace  : 

Coelo  supinas  si  tuleris  manus. 

If  to  the  gods  your  hands  you  shall  lift  up. 

On  the  contrary,  because  the  infernal  gods  were  supposed  to  have  their 
habitation  beneath  the  earth,  it  was  usual  to  pray  to  them  with  hands  point¬ 
ed  downwards.  Sometimes,  the  better  to  excite  the  attention  of  these 
gods,  they  stamped  the  ground  with  their  feet.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
done  by  the  actors,  when  they  pronounced  these  words  of  Hecuba, 
wherein  she  invokes  the  assistance  of  the  infernal  gods  to  save  her  son 
Polydorus  (5)  : 

fl  ^Sovio/  ©601,  TUHTUTt  TTUlS''  5 (ACV. 

Whence  Clcanthem,  cum  pede  terrain  percussisset,  versum  ex  Epigonis  dix - 
isse  ferunt :  It  is  reported  of  Cleanthes,  that  having  first  stamped  the 
ground  with  his  foot,  he  recited  the  following  verse  out  of  the  Epigoni  : 

Audisne  hccc,  Amphiarae,  sub  terrain  abdite  (6)  ? 

When  they  lay  prostrate  or  kneeled  upon  the  earth,  it  was  customary  to 
beat  it  with  their  hands.  Thus  the  mother  of  Meleager  is  introduced  by 
Homer  (7)  : 

(1)  In  Alcestide.  (2)  jEncid.  iv,  r.  219.  (5)  Euripides  Hecuba  79. 

<3)  Lib.  vi.  De  Mundo.  (6)  Cicero  Tusculan.  Quaest.  lib.  ii 

M)  Euripid.  Hel.  v.  1100.  ^71  Iliad,  i.  v.  564, 
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HoWitf.' (N  k*\  yulxy  TrcKupofnv  'yjprtv  etXOi'et, 

K/xAH3"xisir’  AiiJViv,  *«ti  etiuviiv  nsp<7£poye<av, 

II/jo^vu  - 

Oft  would  she  smite  the  earth,  while  on  her  knees, 

Seated,  she  fill’d  her  bosom  with  her  tears, 

And  call’d  on  Pluto  and  dread  Proserpine 

To  slay  her  son -  cowper. 

Lastly,  they  who  prayed  to  the  deities  of  the  sea,  expanded  their 
hands  towards  the  sea.  This  we  find  done  by  Achilles  in  Homer,  when 
he  invokes  Thetis  Cl);  a3  likewise  Cloanthus  in  Virgil  (2)  : 

JVi  palmas  ponto  tendens  utrasque  Cloanthus, 

Fudissetque  preces,  Divosque  in  vota  vorAsset  : 

Dii,  quibus  imperium  pelagi,  &c. 

But  brave  Cloanthus  o’er  the  rolling  floods 

Stretch’d  wide  his  hands  and  dius  invok’d  the  gods : 

Ye  pow’rs !  on  whose  wide  empire  I  display,  &c.  pitt. 

These  customs  are  briefly  explained  by  the  scholiast  on  the  foremention- 
ed  verses  of  Homer’s  ninth  Iliad  :  E uyovrai  is  ol  vgons  ro~s  <xev  xgatiotg 
.9-Soig,  rug, 

X  £</>*;  u'vtto-^ovre;  (Aya.  ev^eroaivro  (motto;. 

The  heroes  pray  to  the  celestial  gods,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven ,  as  in 
the  verse  cited.  ToTj  5s  S-aikao-diois  to  the  gods  of  the  sea,  they  prayed 
thus : 

noEAst  S'f  /unrpi  <p'ni i  iipnirtt to  %(ip*;  opiyvu;, 

S-aXAcifftfav  i»\avorr  extending  his  hands  towards  the  sea.  To7s  xaruy^ 
6otiois  is,  xorfrovTes  tjj»  ytft,  a;  cv6d5e  gattSt.  But  to  the  subterraneous  gods, 
they  prayed  beating  the  earth,  as  is  here  done  by  Meleager' s  mother.  Pray¬ 
er  being  ended,  they  lifted  up  their  hand  to  their  mouth,  and  kissed  it ; 
which  custom  was  also  practised  by  the  Homans,  whenever  they  passed 
by  a  temple,  and  was  accounted  a  sort  of  veneration,  as  Alexander  ab 
Alexandro  informs  us  (3)  ;  and  Lilius  Gyraldus  (4)  tells  us,  he  hath  ob¬ 
served  the  same  in  Homer,  and  others.  Whence  Lucian  in  his  encomium 
of  Demosthenes,  has  these  words  :  Ka<  td'*  <r<y  g6y.an  v god  ay  *y  owes, 
xisv  «XXo  j)'  Trpodxvvsii  eXapt-Cavov  his  hand  being  lift  up  to  his  mouth,  I  did 
not  suspect  that  he  was  doing  any  thing  but  praying.  And  again,  in  his  con¬ 
tract  concerning  sacrifices  :  'O  5s  iriv-qs  iX^raTo  <rov  3-fov,  <j>ia tjdus,  M-ovav  rijv 
*uts  is^idf  the  poor  man  obtains  the  favour  of  the  gods,  by  kissing  his 
right  hand  only.  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  right  hand,  rather  than 
the  left,  was  kissed  on  this  occasion.  Neither  was  the  palm,  or  inward 
part,  but  ri  imdbnag,  the  back  and  outward  part  of  the  hand  thus  hon¬ 
oured  ;  for,  to  use  the  words  of  Pliny  (5),  inest  et  aliis partibus  qucedam 
religio  :  Sicut  dextera  osculis  aversa  appetilur.  There  is  a  sort  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  other  members  ;  as  we  find  by  the  custom  of  kissing  the  back  of 
the  hand. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  observe,  in  the  last  place,  that  rag  six,ccs  Jpt,a» 
Myxdivoi  ctidguita i  dvvxrarsgxs  f3ap£dga>  <parfj  Xsyofxsvag,  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  opinion,  that  their  prayers  were  more  prevalent  and  successful,  wher 


(1)  Iliad,  d.  v.  350. 

(2)  iEneid.  v  ver.  233. 

■3)  Gen.  Die r.  lib.  iv.  cap.  16. 


(4)  Svntagm.  de  Diis  Gentium. 
15)  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xi.  cap.  45. 
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offered  in  a  barbarous  and  unknown  language :  and  the  reason  assigned 
for  it,  was,  that  a i  srfwrai  xxi  yevi xxt  J’laAexroi,  ptiv,  Qurti  6s  t« 

evopara  the  first  and  native  languages  of  mankind ,  though  barbarous 

and  uncouth ,  yet  consisted  of  words  and  names  more  agreeable  to  nature  (l). 
Whence  it  was  customary  for  magicians,  and  those  who  pretended  to 
have  a  more  intimate  familiarity  with  the  gods  than  other  men,  to  make 
their  petitions  in  barbarous  and  unknown  sounds. 

Sometimes  if  they  obtained  their  request,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  con¬ 
sequence,  they  presented  to  the  god  some  rich  gift,  or  offered  a  sacrifice 
in  thankfulness  for  the  benefit  they  had  received  ;  sometimes  they  relat¬ 
ed  it  to  the  priest  of  the  temple,  that  it  might  be  registered,  as  a  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  goodness  of  the  gods  and  their  readiness  to  hear  the  peti¬ 
tions  of  mortals,  and  send  them  relief ;  and  for  an  encouragement  to  men 
to  make  known  their  wants  and  desires  to  the  deities,  and  to  expect  as¬ 
sistance  from  them  :  on  which  account,  as  Eustathius  has  observed,  all 
prayers  in  Homer,  the  petitions  of  which  are  just  and  reasonable,  are 
rewarded  with  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer. 

From  the  Grecian  prayers  let  us  pass  to  their  imprecations.  These 
were  extremely  terrible,  being  thought  so  powerful,  when  duly  pro¬ 
nounced,  as  to  occasion  the  destruction,  not  only  of  single  persons,  but 
of  whole  families  and  cities.  The  miseries  which  befel  Atreus,  Aga¬ 
memnon,  and  others  of  that  family,  were  thought  to  proceed  from  the 
imprecations  of  Myrtilus  upon  Pelops  their  ancestor,  by  whom  he  was 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Thus  Lycophron  (2)  : 

Qigavvuxs  fSu-J. i  N»§e®c  rotfsf, 

IhtncKl&pov  tthAlSci  yi HI. 

The  9ame  imprecations  are  likewise  mentioned  in  the  Electra  of  Sopho¬ 
cles,  and  the  Orestes  of  Euripides  though  by  others  the  calamities  of 
that  family  are  ascribed  to  the  curses  of  Thyestes,  Atreus’s  brother  ; 
whence  Thyesteee  preces  are  used  proverbially  for  any  dreadful  impreca¬ 
tions  :  as  in  Horace  (3)  ; 

Misit  Thyesteas preces. 

But  the  most  dreadful  imprecations  were  those  pronounced  by  parents, 
priests,  kings,  prophets,  or  other  sacred  persons.  Examples  whereof 
may  be  found  in  Homer’s  ninth  Iliad,  where  Phoenix  relates,  that  the  gods 
would  not  permit  him  to  have  children,  by  reason  of  his  father’s  impre¬ 
cations  (4)  :  and  afterwards  that  Meleager  was  destroyed  by  the  curses  of 
his  mother  (5)  ; 

Ef  'tfsav  unrpoi  Kt^ox&>/uevof ,  «  pa  S'soltrz 
Iloxx’  iyfir’  ripi.ro  na.<ny\i»roto  90110 to' 

rioxxa  Si  xal  TOAowf"*  Xi 2 3P<r'l}>  dxoftf, 

KixArruxir'  Ahf«v,ic*i  imuviiv  n tpa-ifivtutv, 
ripo^vv  Ki6e^o/uiv)i  Stuorro  St  Sluputri  noxrrol 
Tin  Si  Siuiv  d-ivctrov  S’  iipoaoiric  Epivrvi 
Euauiv  if;  EpiCeurjuv,  ciyUiA^on  hr  op  <r<t. 

Allhrea’s  hate  lh’  unhappy  warrior  drew, 

Whose  luckless  hand  his  royal  uncle  slew ; 


(1)  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  i.  p.  339. 

(2)  Cassandra,  ver.  164. 

(3)  Epod.  v.  ver.  86. 


(4)  Ver.  455, 

(5)  Ver.  562 
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She  beat  the  ground,  and  call’d  the  powers  beneath 

On  her  own  son  to  wreak  her  brother’s  death  : 

Hell  heard  her  curses  from  the  realms  profound 

And  the  red  fiends  that  walk’d  the  nightly  round.  rort. 

Hence  it  was  customary  for  men  condemned  for  any  notorious  crime,  to 
be  publicly  cursed  by  the  priests.  This  befel  Alcibiades,  against  whom, 
beside  banishment  and  confiscation,  the  Athenians  *ti  xeer agaddxi 
<p'i(fa.tra  Tntrag  tegs  If  x&i  ieftixg  decreed  that  he  should  be  cursed  by  all  the 
priests  and  priestesses.  Which  decree  was  obeyed  by  all  who  then  held 
that  office,  except  Theano,  who  professed  herself  ev-^at  u  xaragun  legs/- 
at*  yiy ovivai.  to  be  by  her  office  oj  priesthood  appointed  to  bless  and  not  to 
curse. 

There  is  likewise  frequent  mention  of  imprecations  in  the  Roman  af¬ 
fairs  and  authors  Thus  when  Crassus  undertook  that  fatal  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  wherein  he  perished,  a  Atjjios  sifos  ryv 

iti Ai)*,  idrjxev  e<r%a.f>i8x  xai«f iierqv,  ^  t«u  Kgafl'O'#  y£vafj.svn  xxT  at/ToV,  *ti0u(MWV 
xai  <arao'T£vJ’»v,  £%xi  erftigtere  Sciieig  au<r»  j,  0f>ix.aSeiS‘  Ateius  running  to 
the  gate  of  the  city,  placed  there  a  vessel  full  of  burning  coals  upon  which 
he  (ffiered  odours  and  libations,  and  pronounced  most  dreadful  curses  against 
Crassus,  as  he  passed  by  (1).  And  we  are  informed  by  Pliny  (2)  that  di¬ 
n's  dcprecationibus  dejigi,  nemo  non  metuit :  *  All  men  are  afraid  of  impre¬ 
cations.’  There  being  no  way  to  avoid  or  expiate  their  direful  effects, 
according  to  Horace  (3)  : 

Diris  agam  vos :  dira  detestatio 

Nulla  expiatur  victim 

For  while  I  curse  (lie  direful  deed 

In  vain  shall  all  your  victims  bleed.  francis. 


And  that  the  same  practice  was  used  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  ap» 
pears  from  the  sacred  writings  :  wherein  Jonathan,  after  he  had  gained 
a  glorious  victory  over  the  enemies  of  his  country,  is  reported  to  have 
been  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  the  imprecations  of  Saul,  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  king  (4).  And  Joshua  is  said  to  have  pronounced  a  solemn  curse 
upon  the  person  who  should  rebuild  Jericho  (5)  ;  which  was  fulfilled  up  ¬ 
on  Hiel  many  ages  after  (6).  Balaam  the  magician  was  sent  for  by  Ba- 
lak,  king  of  Moab,  to  curse  his  enemies  the  Israelites  (7).  The  patri¬ 
arch  Jacob  is  introduced  distributing  his  blessings  to  some  of  his  children 
(which  was  a  custom  no  less  ancient  than  the  other),  and  his  curses  to 
Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi  (8).  Noah,  the  father  of  a  new  world,  pro¬ 
nounced  an  imprecation  upon  his  grandson  Canaan  (9),  which  had  its  ef¬ 
fect  a  long  time  after.  And  the  practice  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  curses  pronounced  by  God  upon  Adam,  and  afterwards  upon 
Cain. 


(1)  Appianus  in  Parthico  Conf.  Cicero  de  Di¬ 
vio.  lib.  i. 

(2)  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxviii,  cap.  2. 

(3)  Epod.  v.  ver.  89, 

(4  1  bam.  xiv.  24, 


(5)  Josh.  vi.  26. 

(6)  1  Reg.  34. 

(7)  Numer.  xxii.  5, 6,  &c 

(8)  Gen.  xlix.  3,  4. 

(9)  Ibid.  ix.  25,26,27, 
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CHAP.  VI. 


OF  THE  GRECIAN  OATHS. 


Having  described  the  manner  of  offering  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  the 
gods,  I  shall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of  the  honour  paid  to 
them,  by  using  their  names  ia  solemn  contracts,  promises,  and  assevera¬ 
tions  ;  and  calling  them  to  witness  men’s  truth  and  honesty,  or  to  punish 
their  falsehood  and  treachery.  This  was  reputed  a  sort  of  religious 
adoration,  being  an  acknowledgment  of  the  omnipotence,  and  omnipre¬ 
sence,  and  by  consequence,  of  the  divinity  of  the  person  thus  invoked. 
Whence  the  poets  describe  men’s  reception  into  the  number  of  the  gods 
by  their  being  invoked  in  oath.  Thus  Horace  speaks  of  Caesar  (1). 

Jurandasque  luumper  nomen  ponimus  aras ; 

and  Lucan  of  the  Roman  heroes,  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  civil 
wars  (2)  ; 

Bella  pares  superis  facient  civilia  Dives : 

Fulminibus  manes,  radiisque  ornabit,  et  astris  ; 

Inque  Deum  templis  jurabit  Roma  per  umbras- 

In  civil  wars,  the  Chiefs,  like  Gods,  command, 

With  rays  adorn’d,  with  thunders  arm’d  they  stand, 

And  incensp,  prayers  and  sacrifice  demand ; 

While  trembling,  slavish,  superstitious  Rome 

Swears  by  a  mortal  wretch,  that  moulders  in  a  tomb.  no  we, 

Adrastus  in  Status  (3)  compliments  the  ghost  of  Archemorus  in  the  same 
manner  : 

- caplivis  etiam  jurabere  Thebis. 

And  the  inspired  writers,  for  the  same  reason  forbid  to  swear  by  the  pa- 
o-an  deities,  and  command  to  swear  by  the  true  God.  Thus  in  Deuter¬ 
onomy  (4) ‘  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  serve  him,  and  shalt 
swear  by  his  name.’  And  in  Jeremiah  (5)  :  ‘  How  shall  I  pardon  thee 
for  this  ?  Thy  children  have  forsaken  me.  and  sworn  by  them  that  are  no 
<rods.’  And  to  forbear  other  instances,  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God 
are  by  David  (6)  described  swearing  by  him. 

Opxos,  the  god  of  oaths,  is  by  Hesiod  (7)  said  to  be  the  son  of  Eris,  or 
contention  ;  and  fables  tell  us,  that  in  the  golden  age,  when  men  were 
strict  observers  of  the  laws  of  truth  and  justice,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
oaths,  nor  any  use  made  of  them  :  but  when  they  began  to  degenerate 
from  their  primitive  simplicity,  when  truth  and  justice  were  banished  out 
of  the  earth,  when  every  one  began  to  make  advantage  of  bis  neighbour 
by  cozenage  and  deceit,  and  there  was  no  trust  to  be  placed  in  any  man  s 
word,  it  was  high  time  to  think  of  some  expedient  whereby  they  might 
sprurp  themselves  from  the  fraud  and  falsehood  of  one  another.  Hence 
had  oaths  their  original.  We  are  told  indeed  by  Clemens  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  (8),  that  Chiron  first  invented  oaths  ;  but  the  meaning  of  that  seems 


(1)  Lib.  ii.  Epist.  i.  vet.  16. 

(2)  Lib.  vii.  v.  557. 

(3)  Ttiebaid.  vii.  102. 


(41  VI.  15.  (1)  Theogon.  v.  231. 

(5)  v.  7.  (8)  Strom.  i.  pag.  306 

(6)  Psalm  ixiii.  v.  2. 
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only  to  be  this ;  that  he  first  reduced  some  of  the  barbarous  nations  to  a 
sense  of  religion  and  virtue  :  whence  it  is  added  in  the  same  place,  that 
he  taught  them  Jixauoo'osio'jv;  xa  1  B-vti lag  iXagur  justice  and  propitiatory  sacri¬ 
fices.  However  that  be,  it  is  probable,  that  at  first  oaths  were  only  used 
upon  weighty  and  momentous  occasions,  yet  in  process  of  time  they  came 
to  be  applied  to  every  trivial  matter,  and  in  common  discourse,  which 
has  given  occasion  to  the  distinction  of  oaths  into  that,  which  was  called 
O  psya-s,  and  used  only  on  solemn  and  weighty  accounts  ;  and  thatw  hich 
they  termed  'o  (xixpo c,  which  was  taken  in  things  of  the  smallest  moment, 
and  was  sometimes  used  merely  as  an  expletive  to  fill  up  a  sentence,  and 
make  a  round  and  emphatical  period.  Some  there  are  that  tell  us,  the 
neyag egxos,  was  that  wherein  the  gods,  pixgog,  that  wherein  creatures  were 
called  to  witness  ;  but  the  falsity  of  this  distinction  doth  evidently  appear 
by  a  great  many  instances,  whereof  I  shall  only  mention  one,  viz.  that  of  the 
Arcadians,  amongst  whom  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable  oath  was  taken 
by  the  water  of  a  fountain  called  Styx,  near  Nonacris,  a  city,  as  Hero¬ 
dotus  (1),  or,  according  to  others,  a  mountain  in  Arcadia  ;  upon  which 
account  it  was,  that  Cleomenes  the  Lacedaemonian,  to  secure  the  fidelity 
of  the  Arcadians,  had  a  design  to  carry  the  principal  men  among  them  to 
Nonacris,  and  there  to  make  them  swear  by  this  fountain,  though  they 
had  taken  another  oath  before,  as  my  author  (2)  hath  related.  It  will 
not  be  wholly  impertinent  in  this  place  to  mention  the  great  oath  of  the 
gods  by  the  Stygian  lake  ;  for  Jupiter,  as  Hesiod  (3)  reports, 

AutiSv  /Utv  yip  eHnKS  Beay  /u‘.ya.v  h/u/ueyeu  opjcov, 

Ordain’d  this  lake  a  solemn  oath  should  be 

To  all  the  gods. - 

Which  is  the  reason  why  some  derive  the  wordo^xo?,  an  oath,  from  orcust 
hell.  This  oath  was  invented  by  Jupiter,  and  prescribed  by  him  to  the 
rest  of  the  gods,  in  honour  of  Styx  ;  because  she.  with  her  sons,  came  the 
first  of  all  the  gods,  to  his  assistance  in  the  war  against  the  giants  ;  or,  for 
that  her  daughter  Victoria  was  favourable  to  him,  saith  Hesiod  ;  or,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  quenched  his  thirst  with  her  waters  in  the  fight.  If  any 
god  swore  falsely  by  these  waters,  he  was  debarred  the  use  of  nectar, 
and  deprived  of  his  divinity  for  an  hundred  years  ;  these  others  reduce 
to  nine,  but  Servius,  out  of  Orpheus,  enlargeth  them  to  nine  thousand. 

The  god  that  was  thought  more  especially  to  preside  over  oaths,  was 
Jupiter  ;  though  all  the  gods  seem  to  have  been  concerned  in  them,  for 
it  was  usual  to  swear  by  them  all,  or  any  of  them  ;  and  of  any  perjured 
person  they  spoke  in  general,  that  he  had  offended  the  gods,  of  which 
there  are  innumerable  instances  ;  but  they  were  thought  chiefly  and 
more  peculiarly  to  belong  to  Jupiter’s  care  ;  and  though  perhaps  this 
may  not  appear  (as  some  think  it  doth)  from  the  word  jus-jurandum, 
tvhich  they  will  have  to  be  so  called  q  Jcvis  jurandum,  yet  it  will  suffi 
ciently  be  proved  by  the  plain  testimony  of  the  poet,  that  saith  (4), 

— — - Zitva  6°,  of  opxov 

Qvctrott  rxpxim  vivo  pitrcu- 

And  Jove,  that  over  human  oaths  presides 

The  gods,  by  whom  Solon  commanded  the  Athenians  chiefly  to  swear  in 
(1)  Erato.  (?)  Loe.  citato.  (3)  Theogonia.  (4)  Euripid.  Medeae,v.  170 
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public  causes,  were  three  (1),  viz.  'lxedios,  KaBapdios,  and  E^axs^gies,  or 
rather  one  Jupiter  Ogxi eg,  by  three  names,  though  some  make  them  to  be 
three  distinct  gods.  Plato  in  his  Euthydemus  mentions  Apollo.  Minerva, 
and  Jupiter.  Demosthenes  also  in  his  oration  against  Midias  swears 
by  the  same  three  deities  :  but  in  another  against  Timocrates  he  takes  an 
oath  by  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Ceres.  And  the  Athenians  very  often 
swore  by  other  gods  :  sometimes  by  all  the  gods  in  general,  sometimes  by 
the  twelve  great  gods,  as  pdroh;  2d8s>>.u  S-iisg  ;  the  Spartans  usually  Moi  <ra> 
2 i&)  by  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  women’s  oaths,  were  commonly  by  Juno, 
Diana,  or  Venus,  or  vjj  rd  3-si,  i.  e.  by  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  which  were 
appropriated  to  the  female  sex,  according  to  Phavorinus  (;'),  and  never 
used  by  men,  except  in  imitation  of  the  women.  Not  that  these  were  the 
only  oaths  used  by  women,  for  the  contrary  doth  abundantly  appear,  but 
they  were  the  most  usual  ones,  though  they  often  swore  by  other  god¬ 
desses,  and  sometimes  by  the  gods,  as  appears  from  Aristophanes. 

Men  generally  swore  by  the  god  to  whom  the  business  they  had  in 
hand,  or  the  place  they  were  in,  did  belong-;  in  the  market  they  usually 
swore  by  *e£|ai Ayogoiios,  or  Mercury  ;  ploughmen, by  Ceres  ;  those  that 
delighted  in  horses,  by  Neptune.  The  Athenians  (3)  alone  of  all  the 
Greeks  used  to  swear  by  Isis,  and  the  Thebans  commonly  by  Osiris. 

Sometimes,  either  out  of  haste,  or  assurance  of  their  being  in  the  right, 
or  some  of  the  like  reasons,  they  swore  indefinitely  by  any  of  the  gods, 
in  this  manner  ;  p.ev  <n va  twv .3-twv  which  form  we  find  used  in  Pla¬ 

to’s  Phaedrus,  and  in  Aristaenetus’s  epistle  of  Euxitheus  to  Pytheas. 
Others,  thinking  it  unlawful  to  use  the  name  of  god  upon  every  slight  oc¬ 
casion,  said  no  more  than  Nai  pot.  tov,  or  By,  &c.  by  a  religious  ellipsis 
omitting  the  name  ;  thus  Phavorinus  (4)  Suidas  also  mentions  the  same 
custom,  which  (saith  he)  pv6fi^a  nfog  sva-sSetav  inures  men  to  a  pious  re¬ 
gard  for  the  name  of  god  (5).  Isocrates  in  Stobaeus,  forbids  to  swear  by 
any  of  the  gods  in  any  suit  of  law  about  money,  and  only  allows  it  on 
two  accounts  :  »  dot. orev  a  Buis  a la-^gZg  uttoXluv,  %  ipiXisg  ’ex  xivavuv 

cfixdd^av  either  to  vindicate  yourself  from  the  imputation  of  some  wicked¬ 
ness,  or  deliver  your  friends  from  some  great  danger.  To  which  Simpli¬ 
cius,  in  his  commentary  upon  Epictetus,  adds  a  third,  viz.  to  obtain  some 
considerable  benefit  for  your  country.  Pythagoras,  as  Hierocles  (6)  in¬ 
forms  us,  was  very  cautious  in  this  matter,  for  he  rarely  swore  by  the 
gods  himself,  or  allowed  his  scholars  to  do  so  ;  instead  of  the  gods,  he  ad¬ 
vised  them  to  swear  hy  T>jv  tst£<x xruv,  or  the  number  four,  saith  Plu¬ 
tarch  (7),  as  thinking  the  perfection  of  the  soul  consisted  in  this  number, 
there  being  in  every  soul,  a  mind,  science,  opinion,  and  sense.  And  it  is 
reported  of  Clinias  the  Pythagorean,  that  when  he  might  have  cleared 
himself  from  a  fine  of  three  talents,  he  rather  chose  to  pay  that  sum 
than  to  take  an  oath.  Socrates  told  his  scholars,  that  Khadamanthus,  the 
justest  man  that  ever  lived,  had  expressly  forbidden  men  to  swear  by  the 
gods,  but  instead  of  them,  allowed  the  use  of  a  dog,  goose,  ram,  or  such 
like  creatures  ;  and  in  conformity  to  this  rule,  that  philosopher  was  wont 
to  swear,  vy  xiXa.  yfiv a,  or  srXaravov,  by  a  dug,  goose,  or  plane-tree „ 
Zeno,  the  father  of  the  stoics,  usually  swore  vn  tjj*  xairiragiv,  i.  e.  by  a 

(1)  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  cap.  12.  cap.  10.  Gen,  (4)  Voce  Ma. 

Dier.  (5)  V  Nat  (ja  t<5- 

(2)  In  voce  Nrt.  (6)  In  Pythaa;.  Aur.  Carm  v.  2 

<3)  Alex,  ah  Alex,  lib.  v.  (5)  Libro  de  Placit.  Philosoph. 
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shrub  that  bears  capers .  In  Ananius,  one  swears  by  crambe,  i.  e.  cole- 
wort,  saith  Ccelius  (l)  ;  the  same  oath  occurs  in  Teleclides,  Epichar- 
mus,  and  Eupolis,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  used  more  especially  among 
the  Ionians.  By  which  instances,  it  appears,  that  though  the  custom  of 
swearing  upon  light  and  frivolous  occasions  was  very  common  amongst 
the  Greeks,  as  may  be  seen  in  their  comedies  and  other  interlocutory 
discourses,  yet  the  more  wise  and  considerate  sort  entertained  a  most  re¬ 
ligious  regard  for  oaths.  Sometimes  they  seem  entirely  to  forbid  all  sorts 
of  oaths,  whether  just  or  unjust,  to  which  purpose  is  that  saying  of  Me¬ 
nander  : 

'Opx.ovS't  (fiijye,  <hi taiaif  OjCtydiis. 

And  another  of  Chcerilus  ; 

'Opuov  <r’  sV  ficfiaov  tpi.fxitd.1,  vrc  <S7»ct/ov. 

And,  to  mention  no  more  examples,  the  scholiast  upon  Homer  informs  us, 
that  the  ancient  Greeks  did  not  ngorfcrut  xxroc  rat  ©swv  cuvuvoli ,  eiXKec  xa- 
Tcc  rat  Tgodrvyxa.tovrur  rashly,  and  in  common  discourse ,  swear  by  the  gods, 
but  made  use  of  other  things.  The  same  words  occur  also  in  Suidas  (2)  ; 

Sometimes  they  swore  by  the  ground  they  stood  upon,  as  Hippolytus 
in  Euripides  (3). 

-  ■  it}  7riS'ot  ^9ovoc  S/mvvfU, 

And  by  the  solid  ground  I  swear. 

Sometimes  by  rivers,  fountains,  floods,  the  elements,  sun,  moon,  ahd 
stars,  all  which  they  accounted  very  sacred  oaths  (4).  Sometimes  they 
swore  by  any  thing  they  made  use  of,  as  a  fisher  by  his  nets,  a  soldier 
by  his  spear  ;  and  this  last  was  a  very  great  oath,  if  that  be  true  which 
Justin  (5)  hath  reported,  viz.  that  the  ancients  paid  divine  worship  to 
this  weapon  ;  in  memory  of  which,  in  later  ages,  it  was  usual  for  the 
statues  of  the  gods  to  hold  a  spear  ;  and  Custathius  (6)  writes,  that  Cae- 
neus  erected  a  spear,  and  commanded  that  it  should  be  worshipped  as  a 
god.  Kings  and  princes  usually  swore  by  their  sceptres,  as  we  find  eve¬ 
rywhere  in  Homer  ;  and  this  al-o  was  thought  a  solemn  oath,  because  the 
sceptre  is  a  badge  and  ensign  of  regal  and  judicial  power. 

They  swore  also  by  men  ;  sometimes  by  the  dead,  of  which  Demos¬ 
thenes  is  a  famous  instance,  who,  in  an  oration  to  the  people  of  tthens, 
swore  by  <rag  it  Magaflwv,,  those  that  valiantly  lost  their  lives  in  the  battle 
of  Marathon  ;  sometimes  by  the  living,  and  this  was  done  either  by  their 
’SuTYifnx,  health  and  safety  :  or 'AAysa,  their  misfortunes ;  or  their  names  ; 
or  some  of  their  members  as  their  eyes,  right  hand,  especially  their 
head,  which  was  accounted  a  very  solemn  oath  : 

■  ■  i  7n.rpi;  Ktqaxm  /utynt  opnot  o piipia-t 

By  my  good  father’s  head,  to  me  most  dear, 

This  binding  oath  I  solemnly  do  swear.  MR.  E.  dechair,  unc.  cole. 

Saith  one  inHomer  ;  and  Helena,  swearing  to  Menelaus,  calls  it  'Ayvbv  og= 
xo»,  a  sacred  oath ; 

(4)  Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  lib.  v, 
cap.  10. 

(5)  Lib.  xiii. 


(1)  Antiq.  Lect  lib.  xxvii.  cap.  28. 

(2)  Voce  Nai  pa  to. 

(3)  Vcr.  1025 


ffi)  In  Iliad,,  a 
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Axx'  aj/vou  opuov  civ  xttpa.  Htt'roptuicx. 

Let  your  vow’d  head  this  sacred  oath  confirm. 

The  reason  of  this  was,  because  the  head  was  accounted  the  principal  and 
most  noble  part  of  man  ;  or,  as  Hansemus  (1  j  thinks,  because  it  was  the 
hieroglyphic  of  health. 

Sometimes  they  swore  by  those  who  were  dearest  to  them,  as  parents, 
children,  r  those  they  had  an  high  esteem  for  ;  so  the  Pythagoreans  used 
to  swear  by  their  master  Pythagoras  ;  nor  did  they  this  as  thinking  him  a 
god  or  hero,  but  because  he  was  a  person  whose  memory  they  thought 
deserved  a  great  veneration,  and  whose  merits  had  exalted  him  to  a  near 
affinity  with  the  divine  nature. 

The  manner  of  taking  oaths  was  sometimes  by  lifting  up  their  hands  to 
heaven  ;  whence  Apollo,  in  the  poet,  bids  Lachesus  xvwrtiva.r 

though  Hansenius  is  of  opinion  that  this  custom  was  of  a  later  original. 
Sometimes  in  the  fJ-eyas  o?x*s,  or  great  and  solemn  oath,  they  laid  their 
hands  upon  the  altar,  as  appears  from  that  saying  of  Pericles,  who  being 
desired  by  a  friend  to  take  a  false  oath  upon  his  account,  replied,  that  he 
was  his  friend  to  the  altars,  and  no  farther  ;  as  likewise  from  the  story  re¬ 
ported  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  of  Xenocrates,  who,  being  a  man  eminent 
for  a  strict  and  virtuous  life,  was  summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  certain  cause, 
where,  having  spoken  what  he  knew  of  the  matter,  he  went  to  the  altar  to 
confirm  his  evidence  by  oath  ;  but  the.  judges  well  knowing  the  integrity 
of  the  man,  with  unanimous  consent  bid  him  forbear,  and  gave  credit  to 
him  upon  his  bare  word  Lastly,  to  pass  by  other  examples,  the  same 
rite  is  observed  in  Virgil,  at  the  celebrated  league  between  Latinus  and 
./Eneas  (2)  : 

Tango  aras,  mediosque  ignes  et  numina  testor , 

JVulla  dies  paccm  hanc  Italis  et  J aider  a  rumpet. 

I  touch  the  sacred  altars,  touch  the  flames, 

And  all  those  powers  attest,  and  all  their  names : 

Whatever  chance  befal  on  either  side, 

No  term  of  time  this  union  shall  divide.  dryden. 

Instead  of  the  altar,  saitb  Pfeifer  (3),  sometimes  they  made  use  of  a  stone  ; 
for  this  he  is  beholden  to  Suidas,  who  hath  taken  it  out  of  Aristotle  and  Phi- 
locborus,  and  for  a  farther  confirmation  of  it,  hath  cited  these  words  out 
of  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Cohon,  cwv  rs  n ro.govrav  xa.6 ’  euc  ijpiav 
aVaitfi  <ro»  Xi'Oov  ayovres,  5  e^ogKouiTSg-  i.  e.  and  bringing  all  us  who  were 
■ present ,  one  by  one,  to  the  stone,  and  there  administering  the  oath  to  us. 
What  is  meant  by  this  stone,  which  Pfeifer  seems  not  to  have  understood, 
the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes  (4)  hath  informed  us  in  his  comment 
upon  this  verse  ; 

Tov&opi^ovrti  Si  yif'-p  xifl»  •’rpociTc.fxi v. 

- we,  though  depress’d  with  age. 

With  mutt’rings  near  tribunals  still  approach.  E.  D. 

Where  he  tells  us,  that  by  Ai'dag  is  meant  the  or  tribunal,  in  Pnyx, 

a  public  place  where  the  Athenian  assemblies  used  to  meet.  And  the 
reason  why  it  is  so  called,  he  gives  in  another  place,  where  the  comedian 
calls  it  IlET^a  a  stone,  because  it  stood  upon  a  rock  ;  whence  Xidw^oToti, 


(1)  Libro  de  Jurament.  Veterum- 

(2)  Jineid.  xii.  v.  201. 


(3)  Antiq.  Grace,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2?. 

(4)  In  Archarnensibu? 
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are  those  that  took  or  imposed  an  oath  in  Pnyx.  Instead  of  the  altar,  in 
private  contracts,  the  person  swearing,  according  to  the  Roman  fashion, 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  hand  of  the  party  to  whom  he  swore  :  this  cere¬ 
mony  Menelaus  in  Euripides  demands  of  Helena  ; 

Ea-i  TolirS'e  role  vox  c  ifA.ru 

T’  unite  our  hearts,  our  hands  let’s  friendly  join. 

In  all  compacts  and  agreements  it  was  usual  to  take  each  other  by  the 
hand,  that  being  the  manner  of  plighting  faith  ;  and  this  was  done,  either 
out  of  the  respect  they  had  to  the  number  ten,  as  some  say,  there  being 
ten  fingers  on  the  two  hands  ;  or  because  such  a  conjunction  was  a  token 
of  amity  and  concord  ;  whence,  at  all  friendly  meetings,  they  joined 
hands,  as  a  design  of  the  union  of  their  souls.  And  the  right  hand  seems 
to  have  been  used  rather  than  the  left,  because  it  was  more  honourable, 
as  being  the  instrument  by  which  superiors  give  commands  to  those  be¬ 
low  them  ;  whence  Crinagoras,  in  an  epigram,  saith,  it  was  impossible 
that  all  the  enemies  in  the  world  should  ever  prevail  against  Rome  ; 

- -i%f l  KllfAUVV 

Atl-td,  DifAciiniv  Kata-apt  &*pra, Esii. 

While  godlike  Caesar  shall  a  right  hand  have 

Fit  for  command. -  e.  d. 

Beside  this,  in  all  solemn  leagues  and  covenants,  they  sacrificed  to  the 
gods  by  whom  they  swore,  offering  for  the  most  part,  either  a  boar,  ram, 
or  goat  ;  sometimes  all  three  ;  sometimes  bulls  or  lambs  instead  of  any 
of  them.  Sometimes  they  cut  out  the  stones  of  the  victim,  and  took  the 
oath  standing  upon  them.  A  ram  or  boar  they  used,  is  properly  called 
Topuaj  The  ceremonies  were  thus  :  they  first  cut  some  of  the  hair  off 
the  victim’s  head,  and  gave  part  of  it  to  all  present,  that  all  might  share 
in  the  oath  (i)  : 

Agvav  in  netfahav  rdfatt  ctirag  wreira 

T  gciaiv  j,  A^a tiav  ve/juav  ag/vro/c. 

From  the  sign’d  victims  crops  the  curling  hair, 

The  heralds  part  it,  and  the  princes  share.  pope. 

The  reason  of  this  custom  Eustathius  explains  from  the  following  verses 
of  Sophocles : 

Kauat  kmu;  aflsCTToc  ixTto-il  %9ovc f, 

Tbs?  iWavToc  p/£*v  i^n/AttfAtva! 

Auttch;  oTrut.  7rtg  r 6»<f’  tyi»  TtfA'.U)  vxattav. 

Curses  attend  you  if  you  e’er  prove  false. 

Your  days  in  bitter  sorrows  may  you  live, 

And  when  fate  calls  (but  may  that  ling’ring  come). 

May  your  dead  corpse  no  lit  interment  find  : 

Yet  now  I  favours  wish  ;  be  your  whole  race 
Plagues  heap’d  on  plagues,  vex’d,  and  at  last  cut  off. 

As  I  these  locks  cut  from  the  sacred  head.  E.  D. 

After  this  they  invoked  the  gods  to  be  witnesses  of  their  agreement,  and 
to  punish  the  person  that  should  first  violate  his  oath.  I  his  done,  they 
killed  the  victims  by  cutting  their  throats  ; 

- ino  agrav  rdpts  iwkei  fctttotv. 

Then  with  his  piercing  sword  their  throats  he  stabb’d, 

(t)  Helen,  y.  333.  (2)  Iljad, 
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For  $opax°S  originally  signified  a  throat,  as  Eustathius  observes  upon  that 
place.  Hence  comes  the  phrase,  ogxt a  re'fM/siv,  in  Latin,  ferire  foedus,  i.  e- 
to  make  a  covenant.  This  done,  they  repeated  the  form  of  words,  which 
both  parties  were  to  confirm  with  mutual  oaths,  as  appears  from  Homer’s 
description  of  the  truce  made  between  the  Grecians  and  Trojans. 

After  this  they  made  a  libation  of  wine,  which  was  at  this  time  mixed, 
to  signify  the  conjunction  and  concord  between  the  parties  ;  then  praying 
again  to  the  gods,  they  poured  it  forth,  requesting,  that  whoever  should 
first  break  his  oath  might  have  his  blood  or  brains  poured  out  in  the  same 
manner  ;  as  Homer  reports  (1)  : 

O/voy  if’  lx.  jcgwrago?  ttfutra-a/utvot  SiTrSetra-lv, 

Ex^eov,  US’  ev%ov to  Q-eiif  atiuyeviTtia-iv. 

fiefs  ifs  TI(U7Ti<rxiV  fi^ctlliv  're  T glicev  TE- 
Zsu  xuif/rs,  ueyirt,  x*i  Abz'vnroi  S-soi  a. kxoi, 

OvTrorc^oi  srgsTf^ta  ogm*  srj^Mvt/av, 
fltTs  <r<fi  eyx.e<pxAoc  ^UfxxSi;  pso l,  tic  iSe  ciyoc, 

A urav,  x,  Tsxsoiy,  a,Ae%oi  S'  SthKouri  niyeitv. 

From  the  same  urn  they  drink  the  mingled  wine, 

And  add  libations  to  the  powers  divine. 

While  thus  their  prayers  united  mount  the  sky ; 

Hear,  mighty  Jove  and  hear,  ye  gods  on  high  ! 

And  may  their  blood  who  first  the  league  confound, 

Shed  like  this  wine,  distain  the  thirsty  ground; 

May  all  their  comforts  serve  promiscuous  lust, 

And  all  their  race  be  scattered  as  the  dust .'  pope. 

It  was  very  usual  to  add  a  solemn  imprecation  to  their  oaths,  which 
was  done  either  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  person  by  whom  the  oath  was 
imposed,  as  in  that  of  Demosthenes,  £/  p.sv  suogxu  vroXXa  fxoi  uyeedd  yevoi- 
re-  s<  tirtofxw,  i^eih.vs  atroXo/jxtjv,  if  what  I  swear  be  true,  may  l  enjoy  much 
happiness;  if  not,  may  I  perish  utterly;  or  to  lay  a  more  inviolable  obli¬ 
gation  upon  themselves,  lest  they  should  at  any  time  repent  of  their  pur¬ 
pose,  and  take  contrary  measures  to  what  they  then  resolved  upon. 
Upon  which  account  it  was,  that  the  Phocensians  (2),  who  afterwards 
built  the  city  Massilia  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  obliged  themselves  by  an 
oath,  backed  with  terrible  imprecations,  never  to  think  of  returning 
home  ;  whence  came  the  proverb  uga,  applied  to  men  under  the 

obligations  of  a  strict  oath. 

To  return,  the  flesh  on  which  they  feasted  at  other  sacrifices,  was  in 
this  thought  unlawful  to  be  eaten  ;  and  therefore,  saith  Eustathius  (3), 
if  the  person  concerned  was  at  home  it  was  buried  ;  for  so  Priam  seems 
to  have  done  with  his  victims  in  the  sacrific<  s  before  mentioned  ;  but  if 
the  party  was  a  stranger,  they  threw  it  into  the  sea,  as  Talthybius  did 
the  sow,  which  was  sacrificed  at  one  of  Agamemnon’s  oaths,  or  disposed 
of  it  some  other  way.  Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  any  unlucky  or 
ominous  accident  happened  at  the  time  of  sacrifice,  they  usually  deferr¬ 
ed,  or  wholly  refused  to  take  the  oath,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in 
Plutarch  (4),  who  reports,  that  when  Pyrrhus,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassan- 
der,  had  concluded  a  peace,  and  met  to  confirm  it  by  solemn  oath  and  sa¬ 
crifice,  a  goat,  bull,  and  ram,  being  brought  out,  the  ram  on  a  sudden  fell 
down  dead,  which  some  only  laughed  at ;  but  I  heodotus  the  priest  lor- 
bade  Pyrrhus  to  swear,  declaring  that  heaven  by  that  omen  portended 


(1)  Iliad,  cit. 

,2)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  et  Strab,  lib  iv. 


(3)  Iliad.  7*. 

C4>  Vila  Pyrrhi 
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the  death  of  one  of  the  three  kings,  whereupon  he  refused  to  ratify  the 
peace. 

Alexander  ab  Alexandro  (1)  hath  given  us  another  manner  of  swear¬ 
ing,  which  was  thus  :  they  took  hold  of  their  garments,  and  pointing  a 
sword  towards  their  throats,  invoked  the  heavens,  earth,  sun,  and  furies, 
to  bear  witness  to  what  they  were  about  to  do  ;  then  they  sacrificed  a 
boar-pig,  which  they  cast  into  the  sea ;  and  this  being  done,  took  the 
oath. 

The  solemn  way  of  taking  an  oath  amongst  the  Molossians  was,  by 
cutting  an  ox  into  small  pieces,  and  then  swearing ;  whence  any  thing  di¬ 
vided  into  small  parcels,  was  proverbially  called  B«s  o  MoXorruv,  as  Sui- 
das  (2)  and  Zenodotus(3)  report.  Erasmus  (4),  instead  of  bos  Molotto- 
rum ,  writes  bos  Homolottorum ,  reading  in  the  forementioned  authors,  B«as 
'Ofjoo Xorrm,  instead  of  Boug  «  MoXottwv. 

Another  manner  of  swearing  was  that  described  by  Plutarch  (5).  who 
reports,  that  when  the  Grecians  had  overthrown  and  utterly  routed  all 
the  forces  of  Xerxes,  being  flushed  with  victory,  they  entered  upon  a 
design  of  making  a  common  invasion  upon  Persia  ;  whereupon,  to  keep 
them  firm  to  their  resolutions,  Aristides  made  them  all  swear  to  keep  the 
league,  and  himself  took  the  oath  in  the  name  of  the  Athenians,  and  after 
curses  pronounced  against  him  that  should  break  the  vow,  threw  wedges 
of  red-hot  iron  into  the  sea ;  by  which  was  signified,  that  the  oath  should 
remain  inviolable,  as  long  as  the  irons  should  abide  in  the  sea  without 
swimming ;  which  custom  is  also  mentioned  by  Callimachus,  who,  as  he 
is  cited  by  the  scholiast  upon  Sophocles  (6),  speaks  thus  of  the  Phocen- 
sians : 

•tanwaiy  m  (ulv»  /uiyuc  liv’  axi  /uuJ'goc. 

While  these  plung’d  irons  the  sea’s  sure  bottom  keep. 

There  is  also  another  manner  of  swearing,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  the 
life  of  Dion,  which  Dion’s  wife  and  sister  imposed  upon  Calippus  the 
Athenian,  being  moved  thereto  by  a  suspicion  that  he  was  privy  to  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against  Dion’s  life.  It  was  thus  :  the  juror  went  into  the  temple 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Ceres  Thesmophorus,  the 
lawgiver,  where,  after  the  performance  of  certain  ceremonies,  he  was 
clothed  in  the  purple  vestment  ofthe  goddess,  and  holding  a  lighted  torch 
in  his  hand,  as  being  in  the  presence  of  the  deity,  took  the  oath  by  all 
the  gods  in  the  world  ;  this  the  Syracusians  accounted  the  most  solemn 
and  sacred  oath  that  could  be 

Another  test  the  Sicilians  generally  made  use  of  at  Palice,  a  city  of 
Sicily,  where  was  a  fountain  named  Acadinus.  to  which  the  jurors  came, 
and  having  written  the  oath  in  a  tablet  threw  it  into  the  water,  wherein, 
if  it  could  swim  the  person  accused  was  believed  honest ;  but  if  it  sunk, 
he  was  to  be  cast  into  the  flames  immediately,  which  issued  from  the 
fountain  :  thus  Aristotle  (7)  and  Stephanus  the  Byzantian  (8). 

Other  ways  also  they  had  of  clearing  themselves  from  thp  imputation 
of  crimes.  As  when  the  person  accused  creeped  upon  his  hands  through 
the  fire  ;  or  held  in  his  hands  red-hot  iron,  called  in  Greek  Mufgog,  as 

(1)  Lib.  v  cap.  10.  (5)  Vita  Aristidis. 

(2)  Voce  BoDs.  (6)  Antig  v.  270. 

(3)  In  Proverb,  in  Sots  (7)  Lib.  de  MirabiSibus. 

vJ)  In  Adag.  ’  '3)  In  Ilo/ini. 
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the  scholiast  upon  Sophocles  reports  ;  which  was  done  by  the  innocent 
without  any  sense  of  pain.  Thus,  one  in  Sophocles (f)  tells  Croon,  that 
all  the  guards  were  ready  to  take  upon  oath,  that  they  neither  buried  Poly- 
□ices  themselves,  nor  knew  who  had  done  it ; 

H/otiv  £'  iroifj.ni  utti  fjvS'get  ai guv  ^egoty, 

Kati  h-tx  S'jk?  o^xiv/uoTih, 

To  tu»Ti  £gxtrxi  fjint  ru >  ruvaJ'hzi 
To  TTgXyfJX  fixkiUXXVTl  fJHT’  il^yxT/jiva . 

The  mass  of  burning  iron  in  our  hands 

We  all  were  prompt  to  take,  to  passthrough  fire, 

To  call  the  gods  to  witness  with  firm  oath 
We  did  it  not,  we  knew  not  who  design’d, 

Or  who  perform’d  the  deed.  potter. 

A  custom  not  much  differing  from  these,  was  practised  in  this  island  by 
our  Saxon  ancestors  upon  the  same  account,  and  was  therefore  called  the 
Jire-ordeal ,  for  ordeal  in  Saxon  sigr  ifies  'purgation.  The  manner  of  un» 
dergoing  this  test  was  thus  :  the  person  accused  passed  blindfold,  with 
bare  feet,  over  certain  ploughshares  made  red-hot,  and  placed  at  an  equal 
distance  from  one  another  ;  this  ordalium  Edward  the  Confessor  forced 
his  mother  Emma  to  undergo,  to  vindicate  her  honour  from  the  scandal 
of  incontinency  with  Alwyn  bishop  of  Winchester  ;  and  by  this  trial  she 
gave  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  her  innocence  ;  for  having  passed  over 
the  iron  before  she  was  aware  of  it,  she  cried  out,  when  shall  I  come  to 
my  purgation  ?  And  Kunigund,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Henry  the  se¬ 
cond,  upon  the  like  imputation,  held  a  red-rot  iron  in  her  hand  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  harm  thereby. 

I  shall  desire  the  reader’s  leave  to  mention  but  one  sort  more  of  these 
purgation-oaths  which  is  described  by  Achilles  i'atius  in  his  eighth 
book  of  the  Loves  of  Clitophon  and  Leucippe.  It  is  this  :  when  a  wo¬ 
man  was  accused  of  incontinency,  she  was  to  clear  herself  from  this 
charge  by  oath,  which  was  written  in  a  tablet,  and  hung  about  her  neck, 
then  she  went  into  the  water  up  to  the  mid-leg,  where,  if  she  was  inno¬ 
cent,  all  things  remained  the  same  manner  as  they  were  before  ;  but  if 
guilty,  the  very  water,  saith  he,  swelled  as  it  were  with  rage,  mounted  up 
as  high  as  her  neck,  and  covered  the  tablet ;  lest  so  horrid  and  detestable 
a  sight,  as  a  false  oath,  should  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  sun  and 
the  world.  Some  other  sorts  of  oaths  there  were,  of  which  a  larger  ac¬ 
count  might  he  given,  had  1  not  already  trespassed  too  far  upon  the  rea¬ 
der’s  patience  ;  I  shall  therefore  only  add  something  concerning  their  re¬ 
ligious  observance  of  oaths,  and  so  conclude  this  chapter. 

What  a  religious  regard  they  had  for  oaths  doth  appear  from  this,  that 
svogxog,  or  one  that  keeps  his  oaths,  is  commonly  used  for  SvtftSvs,  a  pious 
person,  as  in  Hesiod, 

Ou£e  t/c  ivo£ ns  IrtriTat,  sts  S'tx.xie. 

Nor  just,  nor  pious  souls  shall  favour  have. 

Aristophanes  (2)  also  has  taken  it  in  the  same  sense, 

— - 64  T /  tUOytH  r^OTTOlS' 

If  you’re  with  justice  pleas’d. 

On  the  contrary,  when  they  would  express  a  wicked  forlorn  wretch,  they 

(!)  Antigone,  v.  270  (2)  Pluto 
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called  him  iiriegxov,  perjured;  which  was  (he  worst  and  most  infamous 
title  they  could  fix  upou  him  ;  whence  Aristophanes  (1)  speaking  of  Ju¬ 
piter’s  lightning  and  thunderbolts,  which,  as  some  thought,  were  chiefly 
levelled  against  the  wicked,  saith,  E'Vf£/3aXXsi  rcvi  emogxiss,  if  perjured 
villains  are  indeed  so  liable  to  the  stroke ,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  Cleony- 
mus  and  Theodoras  escape  so  well  ?  or  that  the  poor  oak  is  so  often  shatter¬ 
ed  10  pieces ,  is  yd?  Sgui  iiriogxtl,  since  it  can  never  be  perjured  ?  Such  as 
were  common  and  customary  swearers,  the  Athenians  branded  with  the 
name  of  Ardetti.  from  AgSorrbg  (saith  Hesychius,  and  out  of  him  Fhavo- 
l’inus),  the  name  of  the  place  wherein  oaths  were  required  of  them,  be¬ 
fore  their  admission  to  public  offices,  as  hath  been  observed  in  another 
place. 

False  swearers  were,  in  some  places,  punished  with  death  ;  in  others, 
suffered  the  same  punishment  that  was  due  to  the  crime  with  which 
they  charged  any  innocent  person  ;  in  others,  only  a  pecuniary  mulct. 
But  though  they  sometimes  escaped  human  punishment,  it  was  thought 
the  divine  vengeance  would  not  fail  to  overtake  them,  and  the  dae¬ 
mons  always  pretended  an  utter  abhorrence  of  such  enormous  crimes, 
of  which  there  is  a  remarkable  instance  related  by  Herodotus  (2).  There 
was  at  Sparta  a  man  named  Glaucus,  famed  over  all  Greece  for  his  jus¬ 
tice  and  integrity  :  into  his  hands  a  certain  Milesian,  fearing  some  danger 
at  home,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  character  of  the  man,  deposited  a 
large  sum  of  money.  After  some  time,  the  sons  of  this  Milesian  came 
to  Sparta,  and  showing  Glaucus  the  bill,  demanded  the  money.  Glaucus 
pretended  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  matter,  yet  promised  to  recol¬ 
lect  with  himself,  and  if  he  found  any  thing  due  to  them,  to  pay  it.  To 
do  this  he  look  four  months  time  ;  and  having  gained  this  delay,  imme¬ 
diately  took  a  journey  to  Delphi,  on  purpose  to  ask  Apollo’s  opinion, 
whether  it  was  lawful  to  perjure  himself,  thereby  to  secure  the  money  ? 
The  god,  moved  with  indignation  at  the  impudence  of  the  man,  returned 
him  this  answer : 

r  httux.'  E.TCcuJbcJi)  <ro aurixu.  xi^dtov  htu 
'Oftcii  vixria-su,  ij  X'jiMfMi'rct  KM'ircra.O'Qa.i, 

0/J.VU'  iTrii  S-a'vaTos  ys  i,  (uofacov  fxiilst  aviT^st ; 

Axx’  °Ofx.x  7rx.7s  c ivdn/xo;,  s'S''i7ri 

O'vti  viS’is-  Kfzrrrv i;  t fe  /airier  a.i,  cirixe  rraireLv 
oM<n]  yivuiv,  5  oi/.ov  ccrra-vra.. 

No,  Glaucus,  no,  I  think  you  need  not  fear, 

To  bilk  your  easy  creditor,  and  swear 
He  lent  jou  no  such  sum ;  you’ll  gain  thereby, 

And  this  consider’d,  you  may  death  defy, 

Death,  of  the  just  alike  an  enemy. 

But  know,  that  Orcus  has  a  monster  son, 

Ghastly  of  shape,  who  ever  hastens  on 
Too’ertake  perjuries;  he’ll  ne’er  forget 
Your  heinous  crime,  but  with  revengeful  hate 
Send  every  dreadful  ill  that  mortals  shun, 

Till  you,  and  all  you  lpve,  be  utterly  undone.  e.  d. 

This  prediction  was  fully  accomplished  in  Glaucus,  notwithstanding  he 
afterwards  restored  the  money  ;  for  his  whole  family  was  in  a  few  gene¬ 
rations  utterly  extinct,  and  so  became  a  memorable  example  of  divine 
vengeance.  But  though  all  the  other  gods  took  upon  them  sometimes  to 


(1)  Nubibus. 


30 


(2)  Erato. 
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punish  this  crime,  yet  it  was  thought  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  to  be  the 
care  cf  Jupiter,  surnamed  'Ofxieg.  And  Pausamas  reports,  that  in  the 
BaasuTs/^iof,  or  council-hall,  at  Olympia,  there  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter, 
with  a  thunderbolt  in  each  hand,  and  a  plate  of  brass  at  his  feet,  on  which 
were  engraven  certain  elegiacal  verses,  composed  on  purpose  to  terrify 
men  from  invoking  that  god  to  witness  any  untruth.  Beside  this,  the 
perjured  persons  were  thought  to  be  haunted  and  distracted  by  the 
furies  who  every  fifth  day  in  the  month,  made  a  visitation,  and  walked 
their  rounds  for  that  purpose,  according  to  Hesiod  : 

Eli  jrs/MTrTw  yip  <fa.<riv  Epmvunc  xpiqiiroKivuv 
‘Opxov  T/vvi/jUevac,  tov  Epis  thu  mi  pi'  liriipnoit  ( 1 ). 

The  fifths  of  every  month  your  care  require, 

Days  full  of  trouble  and  afflictions  dire  : 

For  then  the  Furies  take  their  round,  ’tis  said, 

And  heap  their  vengeance  on  the  perjur’d  head.  cooke. 

Whence  Agamemnon,  swearing  that  he  had  never  known  Briseis,  called 
the  furies  to  bear  witness  : 

— - E/Xvvt/es,  «i  S’  u7ro  yctlati 

Avfl pamis  t inuVTtu,  6  ti;  *’  tTriopnov  ofitirr it. 

And  ye,  fell  Furies  of  the  realms  of  night, 

Who  rule  the  dead,  and  horrid  woes  prepare 

For  peijur’d  kings,  and  all  who  falsely  swear.  pope. 

Though  the  punishment  here  meant  by  Homer  seems  to  have  been  in¬ 
flicted  after  death,  because  be  saith,  wo  y«7w»  cu&gams;,  &c.  or  the  men  un¬ 
der  the  earth  ;  and  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  that  place,  doth  appear  from 
another  oath  in  Homer,  where  the  infernal  gods  are  invoked  after  this 
manner : 

- i,  o'  Ctr'mpQe  net pxov 

AvQpccvtti  rivvvBt,  6,  Tit  n’iwiopnov  o/xotra-iit 
— - Witness  ye  infernal  powers, 

Who  souls  below  torment  for  breach  of  oaths.  E.  d. 

Yet  some  in  that  place  read  *a y.o*rsg,  and  then  the  meaning  of  it  will  bes 
that  the  souls  of  deceased  persons  are  employed  in  torturing  perjured  vil¬ 
lains. 

In  some  places  even  insensible  creatures  were  thought  to  take  revenge 
for  this  crime  ;  for  it  was  generally  believed  in  Arcadia,  that  no  man 
could  forswear  himself  by  the  waters  of  Styx,  without  undergoing  some 
severe  and  remarkable  punishment  ;  and  it  is  reported  of  the  subterrane¬ 
an  cavern,  sacred  to  Pahemon  at  Corinth,  that  no  perjured  person  could 
so  much  as  enter  into  it  without  being  made  a  memorable  example  of  di¬ 
vine  justice.  In  Sicily,  at  the  temple  of  the  Palici,  in  the  city  Police, 
there  were  certain  crateres,  fonts,  or  lakes,  (for  so  sometimes  they 
were  called,)  named  Delli,  out  of  which  there  continually  issued  flames 
and  balls  of  fire,  with  boiling  and  stinking  water  ;  and  thither  people 
used  to  resort  from  all  quarters,  for  the  deciding  of  controversies.  If 
any  one  swore  falsely  near  these  fonts,  he  was  presently  struck  either 
blind,  lame,  or  dead  in  the  place  ;  or  was  swallowed  up,  and  drowned  in 
the  lakes.  But  of  these  mention  has  been  made  before  (2). 

(1)  'Hpivaij,  lib.  iii.  ver.  40.  supra  laudatos,  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  si.  Ma- 

Corn,  prater  Aristotelem  et  Stephanum  crobius  Saturnal.  lib.  v.  cap.  19. 
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Notwithstanding  these,  and  other  instances  of  the  divine  displeasure  at 
this  crime,  and  the  scandal  and  infamy  of  it,  yet  was  it  so  much  practised 
by  the  Grecians,  that  they  could  never  avoid  the  imputation  of  treachery 
and  perfidiousness  ;  insomuch  that  Grceca  Jides  came  to  be  proverbially 
applied  to  men  that  were  wavering,  inconsistent,  and  unfit  to  be  trusted 
or  relied  upon  :  Plautus,  in  his  play  called  Asinaria,  by  Grxcajide  mer - 
cari ,  means  to  buy  with-  ready  money ,  as  though  without  that  a  Grecian 
was  not  to  be  meddled  with  ;  his  words  are  these  : 

Diem,  aquam,  solem,  lunam ,  noctem,  hcec  argento  non  emo, 

Ccetera,  quce  volumus  uti,  Grceca  mer camur  fide. 

I’m  not  oblig’d  to  pay  for  day  or  night, 

For  water,  or  the  sun’s  and  moon’s  free  light; 

All  other  things  I  need,  I  straight  command, 

Right  Grecian  like,  with  money  in  my  hand.  c.  s. 

Tully  likewise  in  his  oration  for  Flaccus,  speaks  after  the  same  man- 
ner  :  ‘  that  nation  (says  he)  never  made  any  conscience  of  observing 
their  oaths.’  And  their  own  countryman  Euripides  affirms  no  less  : 

Il/roY  ‘EXEclC  oil fsv  iSiV. 

No  sparks  of  honesty  Greece  ever  had. 

And  Polybius  yet  more  fully  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  history  ;  *  amongst 
the  Greeks  (says  he)  if  you  lend  only  one  talent,  and  for  security  have  ten 
bonds,  with  as  many  seals,  and  double  the  number  of  witnesses,  yet  all 
these  obligations  can  scarce  force  them  to  be  honest.’  Yet  Ausonius  had 
a  better  opinion  of  them,  unless  his  words  were  irony  and  ridicule, 
when  he  said  to  Paulus, 

Nobiscum  invemes  na-ttvorrKta,  si  libet  uti 

Non  Poena,  scd  Grceca fide. - — 

At  my  house  too,  if  you  will  honest  be, 

A  wanton  muse’s  trifles  you  may  see.  e.  d. 

The  Thessalians  in  particular  were  infamous  for  this  vice  ;  whence, 
as  Zenodotus  hath  informed  us,  by  Qsddet agjv  *6(ju9>ta,  is  meant  fraud  and 
deceit;  and  the  other  proierb,  viz.  ©err^Xav  doitpa-^u,  seems  to  have 
had  its  rise  from  the  treacherous  and  double  dealing  of  the  Thessa¬ 
lians  with  their  confederates;  a  memorable  instance  of  which  we  have 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  they  turn¬ 
ed  sides,  and  deserting  the  Athenians,  went  over  to  the  Lacedajmo- 
nians  ;  which  reason  seems  more  probable  than  that  mentioned  by 
Zenodotus,  viz.  their  solemn  vow  of  an  hecatomb  of  men  made  eve¬ 
ry  year  to  Apollo,  without  any  design  of  ever  paying  it ;  which  they 
did  in  imitation  of  their  forefather  Thessalus,  who  made  such  a  vow 
to  Apollo,  but  considering  how  impious  and  unpleasing  to  the  god  it 
was  like  to  be,  neglected  the  performance  of  it.  The  Locrians  were 
no  less  infamous  on  the  same  account,  whence  those  proverbial  sayings 
Aoxgoi  rdi  dwtyxxs,  and  Aoxgwv  tfuv07](Aa,  do  usually  denote  fraudulent  per¬ 
sons  and  practices,  as  we  learn  from  Zenodotus.  And  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans  as  they  were  the  most  renowned  of  all  the  Grecians  for  their  valour, 
temperance,  and  other  virtues,  so  were  they  the  most  scandalous  for 
their  treachery,  and  contempt  of  oaths  ;  whence  they  are  by  Lyco- 
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phron(l)  called  A<p.vXoi,  which  the  scholiast  upon  that  place  expounds 
xj.su  s-at,  i  QoAiot,  i  e.  liars  and  deceitful ;  and  by  Euripides  (2)  : 

2t hoix.ni,  Hxm  Qxxei/Jima.. 

Spartans,  fam’d  ever  for  base  treacheries. 

Aristophanes  speaks  yet  more  fully,  when  he  tells  us,  they  neither  ac¬ 
counted  altars,  promises,  nor  oaths  sacred.  His  words  are  these  : 

Ois-iv  srs  @a>/uci,  sts  Trim,  sfl’o pxot  /uhet. 

Who  neither  altars,  oaths,  nor  trust  revere. 

And  that  this  was  calumny,  may  farther  appear  from  the  aphorism  of  Ly- 
sander,  one  of  the  most  eminent  generals,  Efairavav  zraTSas  jjt  in  dsgotyd.- 
Xot?,  Tratepiii  egxois-  Boys,  said  he,  are  to  be  deceived  zvith  dice ,  but  ene¬ 
mies  with  oaths.  Though  others  will  have  this  to  be  the  saying  of  Dio¬ 
nysus  the  tyrant  (3).  However  that  be,  it  is  certain  the  Lacedaemonians, 
though  perhaps  more  just  and  punctual  in  private  affairs,  had  very  small 
regard  for  oaths  in  public  business.  Their  great  Agesilaus  seems  to  have 
thought  it  but  a  weak  obligation  whenever  it  stood  in  competition  with 
the  public  good,  that  great  mark  to  which  they  thought  all  their  actions 
were  to  be  directed,  in  so  much  that,  as  Plutarch  (4)  affirms,  to  serve  their 
country  was  the  principle  and  spring  of  all  their  actions  ;  nor  did  they 
account  any  thing  just  or  unjust,  by  any  measures  but  that. 

The  Athenians  seem  to  have  had  a  greater  regard  for  honesty,  as  may 
appear  from  the  story  of  Themistocles  in  Plutarch  ;  for  he,  telling  the 
people  he  had  formed  a  design,  which,  if  accomplished,  would  be  very 
advantageous  to  the  commonwealth,  but  might  not  at  this  time  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  whole  assembly  ;  they  ordered  him  to  impart  it  to  Aris¬ 
tides  in  private,  who  having  heard  the  matter,  came  and  reported  to  the 
people,  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  beneficial  contrivance,  but  withal  the 
most  unjust  in  the  world  ;  whereupon  they  immediately  commanded  The¬ 
mistocles  to  desist  from  his  intention.  Diogenian.  in  his  book  of  collec¬ 
tions,  tells  us,  that  Attixos  pugr v?,  was  taken  for  a  sincere  and  uncorrupt 
witness  ;  as  also  Arrtx-/)  vriVig,  for  a  true,  honest,  and  untainted  faith  :  and 
though  some  would  have  this  proverb  taken  from  the  goddess  Fides,  who 
had  a  temple  at  Athens,  mentioned  by  Plautus  (5),  and  others,  not  from 
the  manners  of  the  people,  but  the  nature  of  their  soil,  which  was  so 
unfruitful,  that  it  brought  forth  just  as  much  as  was  sown,  and  no  more  ; 
whence  Attica  jides  is  applied  to  any  man  that  restores  all  that  he  was 
entrusted  with  ;  yet  Velleius  Paterculus  (6)  assures  us  it  was  taken  from 
their  faithfulness  and  unshaken  loyalty  to  the  Homans  ;  whence  Attica 
Jides  is  by  Flaccus  (7)  called  certa :  by  Horace  (8)  impolluta. :  and  by  Si- 
lius  (9)  pura.  Notwithstang  this,  their  honesty  was  not  so  firm  but  that 
it  might  sometimes  be  shaken  by  the  alluring  and  specious  temptation 
of  the  public  good.  I  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  an  instance  of  this 
taken  out  of  Plutarch  (10),  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  and  more 
clearly  evidences  the  disposition  and  temper  of  that  state,  because  it  was 
approved  by  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  put  in  execution  by  Aristides, 
a  man  of  greater  renown  for  justice  and  upright  dealing  than  any  that 

(1)  Cassand.  v.  1124.  (6)  Hist  lib.  i.  (7)  Argon,  lib.  ir 

(2)  Androm.  v.  446.  (8)  Lib.  iii.  Od.  16. 

(3)  Alex,  ab  Alex.  lib.  v.  cap.  10.  j9)  Bell.  Punic,  lib.  xiii. 

C4)  Vita  Agesilai.  <-,)  IAulul  UO)  Vit.  Aristidis. 
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city  ever  brought  forth.  He,  when  the  Grecians  (after  they  had  utterly- 
routed  all  the  remainder  of  Xerxes’s  numerous  army)  designed  a  common 
invasion  upon  Persia,  took  a  solemn  oath  in  the  name  of  the  Athenians, 
to  observe  the  league  ;  but  afterwards,  when  things  were  brought  to 
such  a  pass  as  constrained  them  to  govern  with  a  stronger  hand  than  was 
consistent  with  it,  advised  them  to  throw  the  perjury  upon  him,  and  ma¬ 
nage  affairs  as  their  convenience  required.  Upon  the  whole  matter, 
Theophrastus  tells  us  (saith  Plutarc  h),  that  this  person  was,  in  his  own 
private  affairs,  and  those  of  his  fellow-citizens,  nicely  just ;  but  in  public 
matters,  did  many  things  according  to  the  state  and  condition  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  for  whose  sake  he  frequently  committed  acts  of  injustice.  Then  he 
adds,  that  it  was  reported  of  him,  that  to  one  who  was  in  debate,  whether 
he  should  convey  a  certain  treasure  from  Delos  to  Athens,  contrary  to 
the  league,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  Samians?  he  should  say,  ‘  that  the 
thing  was  not  just,  but  expedient.’ 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  THE  GRECIAN  DIVINATION,  AND  ORACLES  IN  GENERAL, 

It  was  a  received  opinion  in  all  ages,  that  the  gods  were  wont  to  con¬ 
verse  familiarly  with  some  men,  whom  they  endowed  with  extraordinary 
powers,  and  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  their  counsels  and  designs. 
These  are  by  the  Greeks  called  /xcZvrsig,  and  p.avmjj  is  a  general  name  for 
all  sorts  of  divination,  and  signifies  the  knowledge  of  things  obscure,  or 
future,  which  cannot  be  attained  by  any  ordinary  or  natural  means.  It  is 
divided  by  Plato  (lj,  who  is  followed  herein  by  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and 
Cicero,  into  two  species,  one  of  which  is  called  ^'ts^voj,  USiSaxTos,  and 
naturalis ,  i.  e.  unartificial,  or  natural  divination,  as  not  being  attained  by 
any  rules,  precepts,  or  observations,  but  inspired  into  the  diviner,  with¬ 
out  his  taking  any  farther  care  about  it,  than  to  purify  and  prepare  him¬ 
self  to  receive  the  divine  afflatus.  With  this  sort  were  all  those  endued, 
who  delivered  oracles,  and  foretold  future  events  by  inspiration,  without 
observing  external  signs  or  accidents  :  such  were  the  sibyls,  and  other 
enthusiasts.  Some  there  are  that  reduce  divination  by  dreams  under  this 
species,  because  in  them  revelations  were  made  without  any  pains  or  art 
of  the  dreamers  ;  but  herein  lies  the  mistake  of  this  argument,  that  not 
the  dreamers,  but  the  interpreters  of  dreams,  were  the  diviners  ;  and 
that  their  skill  was  the  effect  of  art  and  observation,  is  evident  from  the 
many  books  written  upon  that  subject,  3nd  the  various  signs  delivered  in 
them  to  make  conjectures  by  :  in  like  manner,  it  was  not  so  much  the 
business  of  an  augur  to  see  the  birds  of  divination,  which  might  casually 
happen  to  any  rude  and  unskilful  person,  but  after  he  had  seen  them,  to 
interpret  what  was  portended  by  them. 

These,  therefore,  with  others  of  the  like  nature,  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  second  species  of  divination,  called  Te%vixv\  or  artificial;  because  it 
was  not  obtained  by  immediate  inspiration,  but  was  the  effect  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation,  as  soothsaying  ;  or  depended  chiefly  upon  human 

(1)  Phcedo. 
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art,  invention,  or  imposition  ;  which,  nevertheless,  was  not  supposed  to 
be  altogether  destitute  of  divine  direction  and  concurrence  :  such  was  di¬ 
vination  by  lots. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  first  sort  of  divination,  as  having  a  more  imme¬ 
diate  dependence  on  the  gods  ;  and  first  with  the  noblest  part  of  it,  I 
mean  oracles,  which  are  called  in  Greek  jgqifiujjfi on,  j^Titf/iuSv* 

[lara,  ra,  B-eoirgovr.a,.  S-efffjila'fLcw-a,  $-eo<pxrsc,  &ic.  The  interpreters, 

or  revealers,  of  oracles,  }££»j<J>oXoyoi,  &c.  The  consulters,  S-soirgeiroi,  &c. 
The  places  in  which  they  were  delivered,  xgsr^ia,  fz-avrsi'a,  &c.  Some 
of  which  names  were  also  applied  to  other  sorts  of  divination. 

Of  all  the  sorts  of  divination,  oracles  had  always  the  greatest  repute,  as 
being  thought  to  proceed  in  a  more  immediate  manner  from  the  gods  ; 
whereas,  others  were  delivered  by  men,  and  had  a  greater  dependence 
on  them,  who  might  either  out  of  ignorance,  mistake,  or  out  of  fear, 
hopes,  or  other  unlawful  and  base  ends,  conceal,  or  betray  the  truth  ; 
whereas  they  thought  the  gods,  who  were  neither  obnoxious  to  the  anger, 
nor  stood  in  need  of  the  rewards,  nor  cared  for  the  promises  of  mortals, 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  either  of  them.  Upon  this  account, 
oracles  obtained  so  great  credit  and  esteem,  that  in  all  doubts  and  disputes 
their  determinations  were  held  sacred  and  inviolable  ;  whence,  as  Stra¬ 
bo  (1)  reports,  vast  numbers  flocked  to  them,  to  be  resolved  in  all  man¬ 
ner  of  doubts,  and  ask  counsel  about  the  management  of  their  affairs  ;  in¬ 
somuch,  that  no  business  of  great  consequence  and  moment  was  under¬ 
taken,  scarce  any  peace  concluded,  any  war  waged,  any  new  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  instituted,  or  new  laws  enacted,  without  the  advice  and  appro¬ 
bation  of  an  oracle  :  Croesus  (2),  before  he  durst  venture  to  declare  war 
against  the  Persians,  consulted  not  only  all  the  most  famous  oracles  in 
Greece,  but  sent  ambassadors  as  far  as  Libya,  to  ask  advice  of  Jupiter 
Hammon.  Minos  (3),  the  Grecian  lawgiver,  conversed  with  Jupiter,  and 
received  instructions  from  him,  how  he  might  new-model  his  govern¬ 
ment.  Lycurgus  also  made  frequent  visits  to  the  Delphian  Apollo,  and 
received  from  him  that  platform,  which  afterwards  he  communicated 
to  the  Lacedaimonians.  Nor  does  it  matter  whether  these  things  were 
really  true  or  not,  since  it  is  certain  they  were  believed  to  be  so  ;  for 
hence  appears  what  great  esteem  oracles  were  in,  at  least  among  the  vul¬ 
gar  sort,  when  lawgivers,  and  meu  of  the  greatest  authority,  were  forced 
to  make  use  of  these  methods  to  win  them  into  compliance.  My  author 
goes  yet  higher,  and  tells  us,  that  inspired  persons  were  thought  worthy 
of  the  greatest  honour  and  trusts  ;  insomuch,  that  sometimes  we  find  them 
advanced  to  the  throne,  and  invested  with  regal  power  ;  for  that  being 
admitted  to  t!  e  counsels  of  the  gods,  they  were  best  able  to  provide  for 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  mankind. 

This  reputation  stood  the  priests  (who  had  their  dependence  on  the 
oracles)  in  no  small  stead  ;  for  finding  their  credit  thus  thoroughly  esta¬ 
blished,  they  allowed  no  man  to  consult  the  gods,  before  he  had  offered 
costly  sacrifices,  and  made  rich  presents  to  them  :  whereby  it  came  to 
pass,  that  few  beside  great  and  wealthy  men  were  admitted  to  ask  their 
advice,  the  rest  being  unable  to  defray  the  charges  required  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  which  contributed  very  much  to  raise  the  esteem  of  oracles  among 
the  common  people  ;  men  generally  being  apt  to  admire  the  things  they 

(t)  Lib.  xvi  <2)  Herodot.  lib.  i.  <3)  Strabo,  loo.  cit. 
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are  kept  at  some  distance  from,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  contemn  what 
they  are  familiarly  acquainted  with.  Wherefore,  to  keep  up  their  es¬ 
teem  with  the  better  sort,  even  they  were  only  admitted  upon  a  few  stat¬ 
ed  days  :  at  other  times,  neither  the  greatest  prince  could  purchase,  nor 
persons  of  the  greatest  quality  anywise  obtain  an  answer.  Alexander 
himself  was  peremptorily  denied  by  the  Pythia,  till  she  was  by  down¬ 
right  force  compelled  to  ascend  the  tripus,  when  finding  herself  unable  to 
resist  any  longer,  she  cried  out  AviMpro*  si,  thou  art  invincible  ;  which 
words  were  thought  a  very  lucky  omen,  and  accepted  instead  of  a  further 
oracle. 

As  to  the  causes  of  oracles,  it  has  been  disputed  whether  they  were 
the  revelations  of  demons,  or  only  the  delusions  of  crafty  priests.  Van 
Dale  has  wrote  a  large  treatise  in  defence  of  the  latter  opinion  :  but  his 
arguments  are  not  of  such  force,  but  that  they  might,  without  difficulty,  be 
refuted,  if  either  my  design  required,  or  time  permitted  me  to  answer 
them.  However  that  be,  it  was  the  common  opinion  that  Jupiter  was  the 
first  cause  of  this  and  all  other  sorts  of  divination  ;  it  was  he  that  had  the 
books  of  fate,  and  out  of  them  revealed  either  more  or  less,  as  he  pleas¬ 
ed,  to  inferior  demons  ;  for  which  reason  he  was  surnamed  navofx^ai'oj, 
as  Eustathius  tells  us  in  his  comment  upon  this  verse  of  Homer  (1)  ; 

Ev8*  7ra.vofjifi.ia  Zm't  p^ssrjcov  A^aio/. 

- then  at  the  hoi/  fane 

To  mighty  Jove  was  the  glad  victim  slain, 

To  Jove  from  whom  all  divination  comes. 

And  oracles  inspir’d  unriddle  future  dooms.  n.  n. 

Of  the  other  gods  Apollo  was  reputed  to  have  the  greatest  skill  in  mak¬ 
ing  predictions,  and  therefore  it  was  one  of  his  offices  to  preside  over,  and 
inspire  all  sorts  of  prophets  and  diviners  ;  but  this  was  only  in  subordi¬ 
nation  to  Jupiter,  and  by  converse  w’ith  and  participation  from  him,  as 
jEschylus(2)  gives  us  to  understand,  when  he  saith, 

2Texxg/p  tautsi  ydt  TT'X’rYo 

Zsi)c  eyicuBu  - 

Send,  quickly  send,  for  so  by  Jove  inspir’d 

Phoebus  commands.  a.  h. 

On  the  same  account,  in  another  place (3),  when  he  brings  in  Apollo 
commanding  men  to  reverence  his  own  oracles,  he  adds,  they  must  also 
pay  due  respect  to  those  of  Jupiter,  without  mentioning  any  of  the  other 
prophetic  deities.  His  words  are  these  : 

Kiyd  rt  %pncru it  ts'cs^bc  T6,  5  Arif 

T i'-Stlv  KiKtva - 

To  mins,  and  Jove’s  most  sacred  oracles 

Pay  due  obeisance.  H.  H. 

Others  report,  that  Apollo  received  the  art  of  divination  from  Pan  (4), 
others  will  have  him  instructed  by  Themis  (5),  others  by  Glaucus  (6). 
Lastly,  some  were  of  opinion,  A<pgo8'irr\\i  Ougavlav  shat  ptigrjg a  oXuv,  tree* 

dris  iMxvnlag  5  evgs that  the  heavenly  Venus  was  the  mother 

of  the  universe,  and  the  inventor  of  all  sorts  of  divination  and  prognos¬ 
tication. 


(1)  Iliad.  0. 250. 

(2)  Sacerdotibus, 
'3)  Eumenidibus 


(4)  Apollonius  Argon,  lib.  iii. 

(5j  Orpheus  hymno  in  Themidem,  ver,  6. 
'6)  Atnen®us,  lib.  vii. 
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The  manner  of  delivering  oracles  was  not  in  all  places,  nor  at  all  times, 
the  same  :  in  some  places,  the  gods  revealed  them  by  interpreters,  as  did 
Apollo  at  Delphi  :  in  others,  more  immediately,  giving  answers  them- 
selves,  which  they  either  pronounced  viva  voce ,  or  returned  by  dreams, 
or  lots  (the  former  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  inspired,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  directed  by  the  gods),  or  some  other  way-  The  oracles  which  the 
gods  themselves  pronounced,  were  termed  aorotf  ovor  those  which 

were  delivered  by  interpreters,  i Tocprinxoi.  At  some  places  se¬ 

veral  ways  were  used  ;  for  instance,  they  who  consulted  Trophonius, 
after  having  proposed  their  questions,  first  received  an  answer  in  a 
dream  ;  and,  if  that  was  obscure,  and  hard  to  be  understood,  had  the 
meaning  of  it  interpreted  by  men  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  instructed 
in  that  art  by  the  deity.  Several  other  ways  also  this  god  used  to  give 
answers  to  enquirers,  as  Pausanias  reports  in  his  description  of  Boeotia  ; 
and  in  another  place  (1).  the  same  author  mentions  these  heroic  verses, 
as  spoken  by  Trophonius  : 

ITgiv  fop'i  auuGzxhiv  i^dpcii;  ciirBi  r go7rctiov, 

Atririfct  x.c,a-fjL>ma.rril  £,unv,  ela-a'r o  iniqi 
Qspoi  Apis-opit»>it  Mtrtriivic,!,  auT»f>  \yii>  toi 
AvJpaiv  fwTpjLit/kaiv  $di<rai  rpstTsv  arms-Mov- 

Let  not  the  bloody  ensigns  be  display’d, 

Nor  least  attack  upon  your  foes  be  made, 

Till  a  distinguish’d  trophy  you  erect. 

And  to  my  hallow’d  shield  pay  due  respect, 

Which  in  the  temple,  with  rich  presents  graced, 

By  valiant  Aristomenes  was  placed  : 

This  when  you’ve  done,  you  may  expect  that  I 
Will  crown  these  toils  of  war  with  joyful  victory. 

Which  answer  was  given  to  the  Thebans  before  the  battle  at  Leuctra, 
wherein,  by  the  conduct  of  Epaminondas.  they  gave  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  confederates  a  notable  overthrow. 

Thus  much  of  the  oracles  in  general.  I  shall  in  the  next  place,  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  a  particular  description  of  them,  especially  such  as  were 
of  any  note,  together  with  a  short  account  of  the  ceremonies  required  of 
those  that  consulted  them,  the  manner  of  returning  answers,  with  other 
things  remarkable  in  each  of  them.  And  because  Jupiter  was  reputed  to 
be  the  first  author  ol  oracles,  1  shall  begin  with  those  which  were  thought 
to  be  more  immediately  delivered  by  him. 


CHAP  VIII. 

OF  THE  ORACLES  OF  JUPITER. 

Dodona  (2)  is  by  some  thought  to  have  been  a  city  of  Thessaly  ;  by 
others  it  was  placed  in  Epirus  ;  and  others,  to  reconcile  these  two  opi¬ 
nions,  will  have  two  Dodonas,  one  in  Thessaly,  and  another  in  Epirus. 
They  that  place  it  in  Epirus,  (and  that  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
the  seat  of  the  oracle,  whether  there  was  another  Dodona  in  Thessaly  or 

1  0  Messcuic  (2)  Eustath.  Iliad.  (3‘.  p.  2i4.  et  II,  s'.  p.  1074,  edit,  Basil.  StephanusByzaat 
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not),  are  no  less  divided  in  their  opinions  about  it ;  for  some  of  them 
will  have  it  in  Thesprotia,  others  in  Chaonia,  or  Molossia  ;  but  Eusta¬ 
thius  (1)  has  undertaken  to  decide  the  controversy,  telling  us  that  they 
did  indeed  once  belong  to  the  Thesprotians,  but  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Molossians  ;  and  he  is  herein  confirmed  by  Strabo  (2). 

It  was  first  built  by  Deucalion,  who,  in  that  universal  deluge,  wherein 
the  greatest  part  of  Greece  perished,  retreated  to  this  place  which  by 
reason  of  its  height  secured  him  from  the  waters.  Hither  resorted  to 
him  all  that  had  escaped  from  the  inundation,  with  whom  he  peopled  his 
new-built  city,  calling  it  Dodona,  either  from  a  sea-nymph  of  that  name, 
or  Dodon,  the  son,  or  Dodone,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Europa  ;  or 
from  the  river  Dodon,  or  Don  ;  for  so  it  is  called  by  Stephanus  ;  or,  as 
some  say,  from  Dodonim  the  son  of  Javan,  who  was  captain  of  a  colony 
sent  to  inhabit  those  parts  of  Epirus.  At  the  same  time,  Deucalion  is 
said  to  have  founded  a  temple,  which  he  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  who  is 
thence  called  Dodonseus.  This  was  the  first  temple  in  Greece  ;  but  the 
oracle  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  time  before  it ;  for  Herodotus, 
in  the  second  book  of  his  history,  reports,  that  it  was  the  most  ancient  of 
all  oracles  in  Greece,  which  would  be  false,  had  it  not  been  before  Deu¬ 
calion’s  time ;  for  he,  as  the  poets  tell  us,  having  escaped  the  deluge,  con¬ 
sulted  the  oracle  of  Themis  on  mount  Parnassus,  what  means  he  should 
use  to  replenish  the  country  with  people  ;  and  the  same  oracle  is  said  to 
have  been  jointly  possessed  by  the  Earth  and  Neptune,  before  it  belong¬ 
ed  to  Themis. 

The  original  of  it,  though,  like  all  other  things  of  such  antiquity,  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  fables,  I  will  repeat  to  you  out  of  the  fore-mentioned  place  of 
Herodotus,  where  he  hath  given  us  two  accounts  of  it ;  the  first  of  which 
he  tells  us,  he  received  from  the  priests  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes  in  Egypt, 
which  was  this  :  that  the  Phoenicians  had  carried  away  two  priestesses 
from  that  place,  one  of  which  they  sold  into  Libya,  the  other  into  Greece; 
that  each  of  these  had  erected  the  first  oracle  in  those  nations,  the  one  of 
Jupiter  Hammon,  the  other  of  Jupiter  Dodonseus.  The  other  account 
was  given  him  by  the  priestesses  at  Dodona,  and  confirmed  by  all  those 
that  ministered  in  the  temple,  viz.  that  two  black  pigeons  taking  their 
flight  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  them  came  to  Libya,  where  she  com¬ 
manded  that  an  oracle  should  be  erected  to  Hammon  ;  the  other  to  Do¬ 
dona,  where  she  sat  upon  an  oak  tree,  and  speaking  with  an  human  voice, 
ordered  that  there  should  be  in  that  place  an  oracle  of  Jupiter.  After¬ 
wards,  Herodotus  delivers  his  own  opinion  about  the  matter,  which  was 
this  :  that  if  the  Phoenicians  did  really  carry  two  women  from  Thebes, 
and  sell  one  of  them  in  Lybia,  and  the  other  in  Greece,  it  might  be  pro¬ 
bable  that  she  that  was  transported  into  Greece  was  sold  to  the  Thespro¬ 
tians,  in  that  country,  which  in  his  time  was  called  Hellas,  but  formerly 
named  Pelasgai,  where  she  instituted  the  oracle  to  Jupiter,  and  gave  in¬ 
structions  after  what  manner  he  was  to  be  worshipped.  To  confirm  this 
conjecture,  he  adds,  that  those  two  oracles  have  a  near  resemblance  to 
each  other.  Moreover,  he  tells  us,  the  two  women  were  said  to  be  black, 
because  they  came  from  Egypt,  and  were  called  doves,  because  their 
language  was  barbarous,  and  as  unintelligible  as  that  of  birds  ;  afterwards, 
when  they  had  learned  the  Greek  tongue,  they  were  said  to  speak  with  a 


<1)  Odyss-  p.  534. 
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human  voice.  Eustathius  (1)  gives  two  reasons  more  for  this  appeiia 
tion  ;  the  first  is,  that  they  were  called  IlsXfiai,  or  doves,  q.  TIsXeiofi.*»= 
rei s,  because  they  made  their  predictions  by  the  observation  of  those 
birds  ;  as  they  who  made  use  of  crows  in  divination  were  named  Kogxxo- 
ftcZvreig.  The  other  reason  is,  that,  in  the  Molossian  language,  old  women 
were  called  IleAeiai,  and  old  men  IIeXsioi,  and  that  those  prophetesses 
being  old  women,  either  by  a  mistake  of  the  word,  or  a  poetical  equivo¬ 
cation  were  called  doves  ;  and  why  aged  persons  should  be  thus  termed, 
the  old  scholiast  upon  Sophocles  (2)  informs  us  ;  for,  saith  he,  the  three 
old  prophetesses  were  called  IlgXgiai,  q.  nerfoXiupevai,  because  of  their 
gray  hairs.  Servius  gives  another  reason  in  his  comment  upon  Virgil’s 
ninth  eclogue  (3),  viz.  that  in  the  Thessalian  tongue,  the  word  ireXsnxs 
is  used  to  signify  a  prophetess  as  well  as  a  dove  ;  and  it  seems  also  no 
unusual  thing  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  for  prophetesses  to  have  the 
name  of  doves  ;  whence  the  enigmatical  poet  calls  Cassandra  by  that 
name  twice  in  one  sentence  (4)  ; 

Ti 0i$[a>s  qxa-trtt  vpo c  ropyx 
Vapiipctimy  apTnts  oivdc  e\KV<rdii<ro/jia.l. 

As  when  a  rav’nous  vulture  first  espies 
A  trembling  pigeon,  straightway  down  he  fli"9 
Through  liquid  air,  to  bear  the  wish’d-for  prize 
To  his  ethereal  nest;  sol,  forlorn, 

Shall,  as  a  weak  and  tim’rous  dove,  be  borne 

To  a  loath’d  foreign  bed,  thence  never  to  return.  h.  h. 

Lastly,  others  give  this  account  :  that  in  the  kieroglyphical  way  of 
writing,  according  to  Herapollo,  yvpaTxx  #»£av  cttius ivatfav  eixg1  &ava -ry  As- 
Xevrg;  drmfivxi,  irigiregav  y,eActimv  ^uy^a.q>u<fr  they  signify  a  widow,  who  re¬ 
mains  unmarried  till  death,  by  a  black  pigeon  :  which  very  well  agrees 
with  the  fore-mentioned  relation  of  Herodotus.  Others  say,  that  this 
oracle  wa9  founded  by  the  Pelasgians,  who  were  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  nations  that  inhabited  Greece.  Of  this  opinion  is  Strabo  (5),  being 
led  hereunto  by  the  testimony  of  Homer,  who  calls  the  same  Jupiter  by 
the  two  names  of  Dodonaeus  and  Pelasgicus,  in  this  verse  (6)  ; 

Ziv,  ata  A«if mailt,  Tli\a<ryi>t( ■■■ 

Pelasgian  Jove,  that  far  from  Greece  resides, 

In  cold  Dodona. 

Hesiod,  whose  testimony  also  Strabo  makes  use  of,  is  yet  more  express  ; 

$nyov  ti  TTixairyav  tJ'pzvov  mev. 

He  to  Dodona  came,  and  th’  hallow’d  oak, 

The  seat  of  the  Pelasgi. - 

And  this  seems  somewhat  more  probable  ;  especially  if  what  is  commonly 
reported  of  Deucalion  deserve  any  credit,  viz.  that  he  saved  himself  from 
the  deluge,  not  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  at  Dodona,  but  on  Parnassus, 
where  was  the  oracle  of  Themis,  consulted  by  him  after  his  deliverance., 
Strabo  relates  another  fabulous  opinion  concerning  the  foundation  of  this 
oracle,  out  of  Suidas’s  Thessalica,  who  (saith  my  author)  out  of  a  design  to 
gratify  the  Thessalians  with  a  new  invented  fable,  hath  reported  that  the 
oracle  of  Dodona  was  translated  into  Epirus  out  of  Pelasgia,  a  country  of 

(1)  Odyss.  p.  544,  545.  (2)Trachin  v.  176.  (5)  Geogr.  lib.  vii. 

edit.  Basil.  (3)  Ver.  13.  (6)  11.  ir\  ver.  235. 

(4)  Cassandr.  v.  357. 
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Thessaly,  being  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  women,  from  whom 
the  prophetesses  in  after  ages  were  descended  :  and  that  Jupiter  received 
from  them  the  appellation  of  Pelasgicus. 

The  persons  that  delivered  the  oracles,  were  at  the  first,  men,  as  Stra¬ 
bo  (1)  and  Eustathius  (2)  have  observed  out  of  Homer,  who  calls  them 
in  the  masculine  gender,  'Ttroi psjT«g,  and  2aXXsg(3)  ; 

Za,  aW  AaJaivais,  Ylikuayint;  thKoBi  vuiav, 

Aso Savn;  /jiStuiv  SutrytiiAf*'  cCf/f]  t\  'S.tKXoi 
vuisr’  u7ro<f>n<tu  d'/iTTT'jTToStt  yfa/xuiiZi/iu. 

O  thou  Supreme  !  high-throned  all  height  above  ! 

O  great  Pelasgic,  Dodonean  Jove  ! 

Who  midst  surrounding  frosts  and  vapours  chill, 

Presid’st  on  bleak  Dodona’s  vocal  hill ; 

Whose  groves,  the  Selli,  race  austere!  surround, 

Their  feet  unwash’d,  their  slumbers  on  the  ground.  pope. 

Where  some,  as  we  are  there  informed  by  Eustathius,  read  uiipi  is  o-’ 
EXXoi,  making  those  priests  to  be  called  helli ;  but  the  former  lection,  he 
tells,  is  generally  received.  The  Selli,  are  so  called  from  Sellae,  a  town 
in  Epirus ;  or,  according  to  Eustathius,  from  the  river  called  by  Ho¬ 
mer  (4)  Selleis  ; 

Hyuyiv  EpvgJic,  Ttarrufxi  ana  ; 

Whom  he  from  Ephyra  and  Selleis  brought. 

But  herein  he  contradicts  Strabo,  who  affirms,  that  this  river  doth  not 
belong  to  Ephyra  in  Thesprotia ;  for  that  neither  there  nor  yet  in  Molos- 
sia  was  ever  any  river  of  that  name,  but  to  another  Ephyra,  which  is  a 
city  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  The  same  were  called  Elli,  or  Helli,  from 
Ellus  the  Thessalian,  from  whom  Ellopia,  a  country  about  Dodona,  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  :  and  Philochorus  in  Strabo  is  of  opinion,  that  these  priests 
were  named  Elli  from  this  region  ;  but  Pliny  will  have  the  Selli,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Ellopia,  to  have  been  a  different  people.  Apollodorus  in 
Strabo,  thinks  they  were  called  EaXoi,  «jto  <ruv  tXuv,  from  the  fen9  and 
marshes  near  the  temple  of  Dodona.  We  are  informed  by  Aristotle,  that 
the  country  of  the  Selli  was  inhabited  by  the  Graeci,  who  were  vuv 
'EAAriveg,  in  his  time  called  Hellenes.  And  Hesychius  reports,  that  Aiog 
it£o*,  tv  Aufavi),  Jupiter's  temple  in  Dodona,  was  called  EXXa.  Whence  it 
it  is  probable  that  these  men  were  first  called  Helli,  and  not  Selli.  The 
same  is  farther  proved  by  the  scholiast  upon  Homer  (5)  from  Pindar, 
who  derives  the  name  from  one  Hellus,  <rS  trgaru  xaraJ'sIgavros  ri  patreT- 
ev  who  first  discovered  the  oracle.  Afterwards,  either  by  a  confusion  of 
the  words  «-‘Eaa«,  in  Homer,  which  might  easily  happen,  when  it  was 
customary  to  write  continuo  ductu,  without  distinction  of  words  or  sen¬ 
tences  ;  or  by  changing  the  aspiration  into  the  letter  v,  which  grammari¬ 
ans  have  observed  to  be  a  common  variation,  they  were  called  Selli. 
However  that  be,  from  the  two  epithets  of  avurTOToJfg,  and  ^ap,«e»suv(«, 
given  them  by  Homer,  Strabo  concludes  they  were  barbarous  and  uncivi¬ 
lized.  Eustathius  (6)  tells  us,  they  were  named  because  they 

slept  upon  the  ground  in  skin9,  and  in  that  posture  expected  prophetical 
dreams  from  Jupiter.  Others,  he  tells  us,  would  have  them  called  jfa- 
jjwMSuvai,  because  they  did  not  lie  in  beds,  but  upon  the  bare  ground  ;  and 

(1)  Loc.  cit.  (3)  Loc.  cit.  (5)  Iliad.  iZ.  ver.  234. 

(2)  Loc  cit.  (4)  Iliad,  i.  v.  531.  (6)  Iliad,  V  p.  1074.  edit.  Basil, 
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*n7c?c*re2ts,  because  they  never  went  out  of  the  temple,  and  therefore  had 
no  occasion  to  wash  their  feet ;  whence  Euripides  in  his  ErectheiF  1) 
saith  of  them ; 

II nyttin  <f’  uypttivxtrt  ttoJ'us. - 

Nor  bath’d  their  feet  in  any  purling  stream. 

Lastly,  others  will  have  these  names  to  be  understood  in  a  symbolical 
and  figurative  sense,  thus  :  Xxy.ateuvx <  jaev ,  dn7rroi:o <5s,  <rsTeVi  %x/txi  /tts'v 
luna^o/AStai,  <iuTvd(Jtev«i  $s  <rav  xarw  rot Ig  Jictvoiesii,  ^ia  <rt}t  '*•»  fiavrcixig  <ptko<ro<pi- 
ar  i.  e.  their  bodies  indeed  did  lie  upon  the  ground ,  but  their  minds ,  by  the 
assistance  of  prophetical  philosophy,  mounting  higher,  soared  above  these 
lower  regions.  The  same,  with  other  accounts  of  these  titles,  are  also 
given  by  the  old  scholiast  upon  that  passage  of  Homer. 

There  is  a  report,  grounded  upon  the  testimony  of  Pherechydes,  that 
before  the  time  of  the  Selli,  the  temple  of  Dodona  was  inhabited  by  the 
seven  daughters  of  Atlas,  that  were  the  nurses  of  Bacchus,  and  from  this 
temple  called  Dodonides.  There  names  were  these  :  Ambrosia,  Eudo- 
ra,  Pasithoe,  Coronis,  Plexaure,  Pytho,  and  Tyche,  or  Tythe.  How¬ 
ever  that  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  later  ages  the  oracles  were  pronounced 
by  three  old  women  ;  and  Strabo  tells  us  this  change  was  made,  that  Ju¬ 
piter  admitted  Dione  to  cohabit  with  him,  and  receive  divine  honours  in 
this  temple  ;  nor  was  it  strange  or  unusual  that  the  same  temple  should 
belong  to  two  deities  ;  for  Apollo  and  Bacchus  were  worshipped  in  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  Apollo  and  Branchus,  or,  as  Stephanus  (2)  affirms,  Ju¬ 
piter  and  Apollo  at  Miletus. 

Strabo  (3),  in  his  description  of  Bceotia,  reports,  that  of  the  people 
who  consulted  this  oracle,  all  others  received  answers  from  women,  but 
the  Boeotians  received  theirs  from  men  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  custom 
we  have  in  the  same  place,  which  was  this  :  in  a  war  between  the  Boeo¬ 
tians  and  Pelasgians,  the  Boeotians  coming  to  Dodona,  to  enquire  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  the  event  of  the  war,  received  answer,  that  their  enterprise  should 
have  success,  if  they  would  act  wickedly.  Upon  this,  the  Boeotians,  sus¬ 
pecting  that  the  prophetess  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Pelasgians  (they  being 
the  first  founders  of  that  oracle),  seized  her,  and  cast  her  into  the  fire, 
justifying  the  lawfulness  of  the  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  they  that  minis¬ 
tered  in  the  temple,  thinking  it  impious  to  put  to  death  (especially  in  so 
sacred  a  place)  persons  uncondemned,  would  have  had  them  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  two  surviving  prophetesses  ;  but  the  Boeotians  alleging  that 
ho  laws  in  the  world  permitted  women  to  do  judgment,  it  was  agreed  that 
two  men  should  be  in  joint  commission  with  them.  When  the  time  to  pass 
Sentence  was  come,  they  were  condemned  by  the  women  and  absolved  by 
the  men  ;  whereupon  (as  was  usual  when  the  number  of  voices  was 
equal  on  both  sides)  the  Boeotians  were  acquitted  and  dismissed.  Ever 
after,  it  was  established  that  men  only  should  give  answers  to  the  Boeo¬ 
tians. 

The  prophets  of  this  temple  were  commonly  called  tomuri,  the  pro¬ 
phetesses  tomurae,  from  Tomurus,  a  mountain  in  Thesprotia,  at  the  foot 
of  which  stood  the  temple.  So  commonly  was  this  word  made  use  of,  that 
it  came  at  last  to  be  a  general  name  for  any  prophet ;  for  so  Hesychius 
expounds  it,  and  Lycophron  (4)  in  this  sense  applies  it  to  Prylis  the  son 
of  Mercury ; 

<1)  Ver.  123  (2)  Voce  AUigtz.  (3)  Geogr.  fib.  ix.  (4)  Oassandr.  v.  223 
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T ifJLXgt  TTfic  TJ  A&S-a.  V»|U6fTES-2tTJ. 

The  best  of  prophets,  and  the  truest  too- 

Some  are  of  opinion  that,  all  the  oracles  were  here  delivered  by  wo¬ 
men,  and  that  the  Selli  were  only  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try,  who  had  some  employment  in  the  temple,  and  published  the  oracles 
received  from  the  prophetesses  to  other  men.  Hence  they  will  have 
them  to  be  called  by  Homer,  not  Tg'.tpyrcts  but  oirotpyrxg'  uirotpi irag  yoig  Xs- 
ynifi  ‘tug  yrsai  rd  %grigvgict  dctx pkuttemg  5  rdg  ,«.a*Tfiag  rdf  yiyvofilyxf  biro  riiit 
is^eojK  extpegovrug.  That  name  signifying  men  who  lived  in  the  temple  and 
published  the  answers  made  by  the  priests. 

Near  the  temple  there  was  a  sacred  grove  full  of  oaks  or  beeches,  in 
which  the  dryades,  fauni,  and  satyri,  were  thought  to  inhabit,  and  were 
frequently  seen  dancing  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  Before  sowing 
was  invented,  when  men  lived  upon  acorns,  those  of  this  wood  were 
very  much  esteemed  ;  insomuch  that  Virgil  hath  mentioned  them  by  way 
of  eminence  (1)  ; 

Liber  et  alma  Ceres,  vestro  si  munere  tellus 
Chaoniam  pingui  glandem  mutavit  arista. 

Bacchus  and  fostering  Ceres !  powers  divine  ! 

Who  gave  us  corn  for  mast,  for  water,  wine.  dryden. 

And  again  in  the  same  book  (2)  ; 

Prima  Ceres  ferro  mortales  vertere  terram 
Instituit :  rum  jam  glandes  atque  arbuta  sacra 
Deficerent  silvee,  et  victum  Dodona  negaret. 

Ceres  first  taught  the  ground  with  grain  to  sow, 

And  arm’d  with  iron  shares  the  crooked  plough, 

When  now  Dodonian  oaks  no  more  supplied 

Their  mast,  and  trees  their  forest-fruits  denied.  dryden. 

These  oaks  or  beeches  were  endued  with  a  human  voice  and  prophetical 
spirit,  for  which  reason  they  were  called  n^dnyigo,,  and  pavrtx»iit v,s  i. 
e.  speaking  and  prophesying  oaks.  And  Argo,  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts’ 
being  built  with  the  trees  of  this  wood  was  endued  with  the  same  power 
of  speaking,  whence  Lycophron  (3)  calls  it  AaXrjfy*  XJV a  chattering 
magpie.  The  reason  of  which  fiction  some  think  was  this  :  the  prophets’ 
when  they  gave  answers,  placed  themselves  in  one  of  these  trees  f  for 
some  will  only  allow  this  vocal  faculty  to  one  of  them),  and  so  the  ora¬ 
cle  was  thought  to  be  uttered  by  the  oak,  which  was  only  pronounced  out  of 
its  hollow  stock,  or  from  amongst  its  branches.  And  some  are  of  opinion 
that  the  oracles  were  delivered  from  the  branches  of  the  tree,  because 
the  prophetical  pigeon  is  by  Herodotus  reported  hri  tpnyx  'igstrS-at,  to  have 
sat  upon  the  tree  :  and  the  scholiast  upon  Sophocles  (4)  affirms,  that  bire- 
£«,»*>  T«  ucctreiu  $uo  tjdav  irstem,  above  the  oracle  there  were  two  pigeons 
But  others  rather  think  that  oracles  were  pronounced  from  the  hollow 
stock,  both  because  the  prophetess  could  best  be  concealed  there,  and 
because  it  is  expressed  and  affirmed  in  the  following  fragment  of  Hesiod’s 
Eoa : 

T»v  Zsuc  pixtirev,  *,  t«v  Xfurnpiov  siym 
T  i/uiov  dydfanroH,  vaitv  <T’  ev  yrvd/uiyt  tpuyou 
Ev8ey  iTrix^ivioi  fAO.yri6/xa.rct  Trdyra.  tipovra.i. 


(1)  GeOrg.  i.  v.  7. 


(2)  Ver.  146. 


(3)  Cassandr.  v.  1319.  (4)  Trachin.  ver.  \’A 
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I  must  not  omit  the  brazen  kettles  of  this  place,  which  some  affirm, 
aud  others  again  deny,  to  have  been  used  in  delivering  oracles.  However 
that  be,  Demon  in  Suidas  reports,  they  were  so  artificially  placed  about 
the  temple,  that  by  striking  one  of  them  the  sound  was  communicated  to 
all  the  rest.  But  Aristotle,  cited  by  the  same  author,  or  Aristides,  as  he 
is  called  by  Stephanus  the  Byzantian,  describes  the  matter  thus  :  that 
there  were  two  pillars,  on  one  of  which  was  placed  a  kettle,  upon  the 
other  a  boy  holding  in  his  hand  a  whip,  with  lashes  of  brass,  which  beiug 
by  the  violence  of  the  wind  struck  against  the  kettle,  caused  a  continual 
sound  ;  whence  came  the  proverb  AuSuvoaom  ^aXxtTav,  ijri  vwv  (xix^o/Vaysv- 
rav,  or  rather  It/  tui  p.ax^oXoyavrwv,  for  it  was  applied  to  talkative  per¬ 
sons.  Another  saying  we  have,  not  much  different  from  the  former,  viz. 
K/gxvgcclav  fia «-i|,  which  (as  some  are  of  opinion)  was  taken  from  this 
whip,  which,  together  with  the  boy  and  kettle,  were  all  dedicated  by  the 
Corcyreans  (1).  About  what  time,  or  upon  what  account  this  oracle 
came  to  cease,  is  uncertain  ;  but  Strabo  (2),  who  flourished  under  Au¬ 
gustus  Caesar,  saith,  that  in  his  time  the  gods  had,  in  a  manner,  deserted 
that  and  most  other  oracles. 

The  same  author (3),  in  his  description  of  F.lis,  makes  mention  of  an 
oracle  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  whicb  was  once  famous,  but  did  not  conti¬ 
nue  long  in  repute  ;  yet  the  temple  in  which  it  stood  still  preserved  its 
ancient  splendour,  and  was  adorned  with  magnificent  structures,  and  en¬ 
riched  with  presents  from  every  part  of  Greece.  Pindar  also  hath  tak¬ 
en  notice  of  an  altar  dedicated  to  Jupiter  at  Pisa,  where  answers  were 
given  by  the  posterity  of  Janus  (4). 

There  was  another  very  ancient  oracle  of  Jupiter  in  Crete,  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  from  which  Minos  is  said  to  have  received  a  platform  of  the 
laws  afterwards  enacted  by  him  ;  whence  Homer  saith  of  him  ; 

Evviapo;  B a.<nhivi  Aioc  fxiyxKis  oapirxt. 

Minos,  that  counsels  dar’d  with  Jove  to  mix, 

Nine  years  Crete’s  sceptre  sway’d. - 

That  is  (as  Plato  in  Strabo  expounds  it),  he  descended  into  the  sacred 
cave  of  Jupiter  (for  this  oracle  was  underground),  and  received  from 
him  those  precepts  which  he  afterwards  made  public  for  the  common 
benefit  of  mankind.  The  will  of  the  gods  was  revealed  in  this  place  by 
dreams,  in  which  the  gods  came  and  conversed  familiarly  with  the  enqui¬ 
rers  ;  as  we  learn  from  the  story  of  Epimenides  (5),  who  lay  asleep  in 
this  place  many  years.  Pythagoras  also  descended  into  this  cave  to  con¬ 
sult  the  gods,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  hath  related  in  the  life  of  that  philo¬ 
sopher.  There  was  a  temple  in  the  same  place  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
from  which  to  the  city  Cnossus*  there  was  a  high  road,  very  pleasant. 

It  stood  upon  mount  Ida,  and  though  Maximus  Tyrius,  in  the  foremen- 
tioned  place,  calls  it  Atxrais  Aio«  «v<rfov,  yet  in  his  twenty-second  disser¬ 
tation  he  saith  it  was  placed  on  Ida,  to  which  Diogenes  Laertius  and 
others  agree.  It  was  sometimes  called  Afx&ftov,  from  the  word  Agxiifxt, 
which  signifies  to  help  or  defend  ;  because  the  sons  of  Titan,  being  van¬ 
quished  by  Saturn,  fled  into  this  cave,  and  there  escaped  the  fury  of  their 
pursuing  conqueror  (6). 

(1)  Epitom.  Strab.  lib.  vii. 

(2)  Lib.  vii. 

<31  Lib.  viii. 

(4«  Olymp.  initio,  Od.  vi. 


(5)  Maximus  Tyrius  Diss.  xxvii. 
*  Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  i. 

(6)  Etvmolog.  Auctor. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

OF  THE  ORACLES  OF  APOLLO. 

I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  who  was 
thought  more  peculiarly  to  preside  over  prophets,  and  inspire  into  them 
the  knowledge  of  future  events  ;  whence  the  enigmatical  poet  calls  him 
K£g<Jo>«g,  or  gainful,  from  gain,  because  of  the  profit  which  man¬ 

kind  received  by  his  predictions,  saith  l'zetzes  (1)  upon  that  place. 

The  oracles  of  Apollo  were  not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  of  the 
greatest  repute  ;  and  amongst  them  the  Delphian  challenged  the  first 
place,  as  well  for  its  antiquity  (wherein  it  contended  even  with  that  oir- 
Dodona),  as  for  the  truth  and  perspicuity  of  its  answers,  the  magnificence 
of  its  structures,  the  number  and  richness  of  the  sacred  xta^^ara,  or 
presents,  dedicated  to  the  god,  and  the  multitudes  which  from  all  parts 
resorted  thither  for  counsel  ;  in  which  respects  it  surpassed  not  only  all 
the  oracles  of  other  gods,  but  even  those  sacred  to  Apollo  himself. 

The  place  in  which  the  oracles  were  delivered  was  called  Pythium, 
the  priestess  Pythia  ;  the  sports  also  instituted  in  honour  of  Apollo  were 
named  Pythian,  and  Apollo  himself  Pythius  ;  either  from  Python,  a  ser¬ 
pent,  or  a  man  for  his  cruelty  so  called,  who  possessed  this  place,  and 
was  overcome  by  Apollo  :  or  am  rs  irudfiv,  i.  e.  to  putrify ;  because  the 
carcase  of  Pytho  was  suffered  to  lie  there  and  putrify  ;  which  reason  is 
given  us  by  Homer  (2)  :  or  iiro  ri  m&etsQcti,  to  enquire ;  because  the  ora¬ 
cle  was  there  consulted  and  enquired  of ;  and  this  is  Strabo’s  (3)  opinion  ; 
or  from  Pytha,  another  name  of  Delphi,  the  place  of  this  oracle,  given 
it  from  Pythis,  the  son  of  Delphus,  the  son  of  Apollo. 

The  city  of  Delphi,  as  Strabo  (4)  reports,  was  by  some  thought  to  be 
placed  in  the'middle  of  the  world  ;  and  the  poets  feign  that  Jupiter,  be¬ 
ing  desirous  to  know  the  middle  part  of  the  earth,  sent  forth  two  eagles 
(or  crows,  as  Pindar,  or  swans,  as  others  relate),  one  from  the  east,  the 
other  from  the  west,  and  that  they  met  in  this  place.  However  that  be, 
Strabo  telleth  us,  it  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  Greece  ;  whence  it  is  by 
the  poets  commonly  called  Ofji<paAoj,  which  word  signifieth  a  navel,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  middle  part  of  man’s  body  ;  and  therefore  Sophocles 
calls  this  oracle  psmp^a'hoM  ^avrsTov  ;  and  iu  allusion  to  that  name,  Strabo 
and  Pausanias  say,  there  was  to  be  seen  in  the  temple  the  figure  of  a 
navel,  made  of  white  stone,  with  riband  hanging  from  it,  instead  of  the  , 
navel  string,  and  upon  it  were  placed  two  eagles,  in  memory  of  the  ea¬ 
gles  sent  forth  by  Jupiter.  But  Lactantius  and  Phurnutus  are  of  opinion, 
that  this  name  was  not  derived  from  the  situation  of  the  place,  but  from 
the  divine  answers  given  there,  which  are  in  Greek  called  Opflai,  and 
Varro  herein  agrees  with  them. 

Concerning  the  .original  of  this  oracle,  there  are  various  reports : 
Diodorus  the  Sicilian  (5)  tells  us,  it  first  belonged  to  Earth,  by  whom 
Daphne,  one  of  the  mountain  nymphs,  was  constituted  priestess  ;  the 
same  author  afterwards  saith,  that  in  a  Greek  poem,  called  Eumolpia, 

(1)  Cassandr.  v.  2<vf.  (3)  Geogr.  lib.  ix.  (5)  Lib.  xvi.  cap.  16.  et.  Pausan.  Pboc. 

(2)  Hymn,  in  Apollinem,  v.  372.  (4)  Lib .  ix. 
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it  is  reported  to  have  been  sacred  both  to  Earth  and  Neptune  ;  and 
that  Earth  gave  answers  herself,  but  Neptune  had  an  interpreter  named 
Pyrco,  and  that  afterwards  Neptune  resigned  his  part  to  Earth.  This 
goddess  was  succeeded  by  Themis,  who  gave  oracles  about  the  time  of 
Deucalion's  deluge,  and  was  consulted  by  him,  as  it  is  very  well  known 
from  Ovid’s  Metamorphosis.  Some  there  are  that  will  have  Themis  to 
have  possessed  this  oracle  from  the  beginning  ;  which  is  the  less  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  Themis  and  the  Earth  were  commonly  reputed  the 
same  goddess  under  different  names,  iroWuv  ovoparuv  rtogtpv  /xiu,  ac¬ 
cording  to  iEschylus  (1)  ;  whence  Themis  is  called  by  Aristides  (2)  Qeuv 
irgei&vlolre,  the  oldest  of  the  gods.  Yet  jEschylus,  in  another  place  (3),  re¬ 
ports,  that  this  oracle  was  first  possessed  by  the  Earth,  then  by  Themis, 
daughter  of  the  Earth,  who  resigned  it  to  her  sister  Phoebe,  by  whom  it 
was  at  length  given  to  Apollo.  Pindar,  and  from  him  the  scholiast  upon 
jEschylus,  tells  us,  that  Apollo  having  seized  this  oracle  by  force,  the 
Earth  endeavoured  to  precipitate  that  god  into  the  infernal  regions.  And 
Euripides  (4)  reports,  that  Apollo  having  expelled  Themis,  was  himself 
expelled  by  the  Earth,  but  recovered  the  oracle  by  the  assistance  of  Ju¬ 
piter.  Agreeable  to  which  relation  is  that  of  Apollodorus,  that  Apollo 
having  learned  the  art  of  divination  from  Pan,  came  to  Delphi,  where 
oracles  were  then  given  by  Themis,  and  having  killed  Python,  the  ser¬ 
pent  which  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  sacred  cavern,  seized  the  oracle. 
It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  when  this  oracle  was  possessed  by  the  Earth, 
she  returned  answers  by  dreams.  Thus  Euripides  ; 


X0a>v  iTiHvecraLTO  ^o-trfxctrct  (5). 


The  Earth  brought  forth  nocturnal  spectres.  And  afterwards,  Apollo  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  the  oracle,  prays  Jupiter  (6)  ; 


Tludiav  S'o/jtav 

Xfloviay  a<j>e*e7v 

©6a;  /ui\viv,  vu%\ls;  t’  kvozraf. 


To  expel  the  Earth  with  her  nocturnal  oracles  from  the  Pythian  temples. 
And  this  goddess  was  reputed  the  author  of  dreams  in  other  places,  as 
will  appear  in  the  chapter  concerning  that  sort  of  divination.  Others  will 
have  the  Delphian  oracle  to  have  belonged  to  Saturn  (7)  ;  and  that  the 
Grecians  received  that  celebrated  answer,  «Vi  5ex«.tw  eVsi  to  IXtev  irogbn- 
(fuii,  that  Troy  should  be  taken  by  them,  in  the  tenth  year,  from  this  god,  we 
are  informed  by  the  Scholiast  upon  the  following  verse  of  Lycophron  (8), 
which  likewise  relates  to  this  purpose  ; 


However  that  be,  at  length  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Apollo  :  nor  did  he 
long  enjoy  it  alone  ;  for  in  the  war  against  the  sons  of  Titan,  Bacchus 
being  mangled  and  torn  in  pieces  by  them,  was  afterwards  restored  to  his 
brother  Apollo,  who  received  him  into  his  temple,  and  ordered  that  di¬ 
vine  honours  should  be  paid  to  him  there.  This  fable  is  related  out  oi 
Callimachus  and  Euphorion,  by  Isaac  Tzetzes,  in  his  comment  upon  Ly- 


(1)  Prometh.  ver.  208. 

(2)  Orat.  de  concordia  ad  Rhodios. 

(3)  Eumenidum  initio. 

(4)  Iphigenise,  ver.  1259. 


(5)  Loco  cit.  (6)  Ibid,  ver.  1271. 

(7)  Coel.  Rhodig.  Lect.  Antiq.  lib.  xvi. 

(8)  Cassandr.  ver.  202. 
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eophron(l),  where  Agamemnon  is  brought  in  sacrificing  to  Bacchus  in 
the  temple  of  Delphian  Apollo.  Hence  some  say,  the  city  Delphi  was 
so  called,  q.  A^sXepo),  which  word  signifieth  brethren,  because  Apollo  and 
Bacchus  were  both  sons  of  Jupiter. 

We  find  it  related  by  Diodorus  the  Sicilian  (2),  that  this  oracle  was 
first  discovered  by  goats,  in  memory  whereof,  the  Delphians,  when  they 
asked  counsel  of  the  god,  for  the  most  part  offered  a  goat.  The  manner 
of  the  discovery  was  thus  :  upon  mount  Parnassus,  where  goats  were 
wont  to  feed,  there  was  a  deep  cavern,  with  a  small  narrow  mouth,  to 
which,  when  any  of  the  goats  approached,  they  began  immediately  to 
leap  after  an  unusual  and  antic  manner,  uttering  strange  and  unheard-of 
sounds.  The  goatherd  (Plutarch  calls  him  Coretas ),  observing  this,  and 
wondering  what  should  be  the  cause  of  it,  went  himself  to  view  the  ca- 
vein,  whereupon  he  was  also  seized  with  a  like  fit  of  madness,  leaping, 
and  dancing,  and  foretelling  things  to  come.  This  being  noised  abroad, 
vast  multitudes  of  people,  flocked  to  the  place,  where  as  many  as  looked 
in  were  inspired  after  the  same  manner.  At  length,  when  many  were 
possessed  with  such  a  degree  of  divine  phrenzy,  as  to  throw  themselves 
headlong  into  the  vorago,  there  was  an  edict  put  out,  whereby  it  was 
made  unlawful  for  any  man  to  approach  it  ;  and  a  tripus  was  placed  upon 
the  mouth  of  it,  upon  which  a  virgin  was  appointed  to  sit,  and  there  de¬ 
liver  the  answers  of  the  god.  This  is  the  most  common  account  of  the 
original  of  the  oracle  :  Pausanias  hath  given  some  others,  which  1  shall 
forbear  to  mention.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain  (if  any  thing  at 
such  a  distance  may  be  called  so),  viz.  that  this  oracle  was  very  ancient, 
and  flourished  above  an  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  u'ar. 

Concerning  the  tripus  placed  upon  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  there  are 
different  opinions  ;  some  say  it  was  a  pot  filled  with  dust,  through  which 
the  afflatus  passed  into  the  virgin’s  belly,  and  thence  proceeded  out  of  the 
mouth.  The  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes  (3)  saith,  it  was  a  wide-mouth¬ 
ed  brass  pot,  filled  with  or  pebbles,  by  the  leaping  of  which  the 

prophetess  made  her  conjectures.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a 
large  vessel  supported  by  three  feet,  into  which  the  prophetess  plunged 
herself,  when  she  expected  an  inspiration.  But,  according  to  the  more 
common  opinion,  Coelius  (4)  hath  proved  at  large,  that  it  was  not  a  vessel, 
but  a  table,  or  seat,  on  which  the  Pythia  leaned  or  sat.  The  cover  of 
the  tripus,  or,  as  some  say,  the  tripus  itself,  they  called  "'oXfxog,  which 
word  properly  denotes  a  mortar,  or  round  stone,  according  to  Hesychius  ; 
whence  Apollo  is  called  in  Sophocles,  EvoX/xog,  and  his  prophetess,  EvoX- 
fjtig.  And  this,  as  some  are  of  opinion,  gave  occasion  to  the  proverb,  E* 
aX|x»  suvao'w,  which  is  applied  to  those  that  speak  prophetically  ;  but  others 
derive  it  from  a  certain  diviner,  called  Holmus  ;  and  others  (amongst 
whom  is  Aristophanes  the  grammarian  in  Zenodotus)  refer  it  to  the  old 
superstitious  custom  of  sleeping  in  these  aXfxoi,  when  they  desired  a  pro¬ 
phetical  dream.  Phurnutus  will  have  the  tripus  to  have  been  sacred  to 
Apollo,  either  because  of  the  perfection  of  the  number  three,  or  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  three  celestial  circles,  two  of  which  the  sun  touchelb,  and 
passeth  over  the  third  in  his  annual  circuit.  And  the  scholiast  upon  Aris¬ 
tophanes  (5)  will  have  the  three  legs  of  the  tripus  to  ^signify  the  know- 

(1)  Ver.  209.  (2)  Biblioth.  Hist.  lib.  -svi.  (3)  LysistMto, 

(4)  Lect.  Anliq.  lib.  viii.  cap.  15.  (5)  Initio  Pluti. 
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ledge  of  the  god,  as  distinguished  by  the  three  parts  of  time,  viz.  present, 
past,  and  future  ; 

'Oc  t’  iitu ?’  tMTa,  t’ irpi  r  iorrx, 

AVho  knew  things  past,  and  present,  and  to  come. 

The  same  tripus  was  not  always  used  ;  the  first  was  placed  there  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country  ;  afterwards,  when  Pelops  mar¬ 
ried  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  Oenomaus,  king  of  the  Eleans,  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  Apollo  a  tripus,  wrought  by  Vulcan,  which  seems  to  have  been 
that  made  of  brass,  so  famous  amongst  the  poets.  There  was  also  another 
tripus  of  gold,  as  the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes  (1)  reports,  dedicated 
to  Apollo  on  this  account ;  certain  fishermen  at  Miletus  having  sold  their 
next  draught  to  some  persons  that  stood  by,  cast  their  net  into  the  water, 
and  drew  up  a  golden  tripus  ;  whereupon  there  arose  a  very  hot  conten¬ 
tion  between  the  fishermen  and  their  chapmen  ;  the  fishermen  alleging 
that  they  sold  nothing  but  the  fish  they  were  to  take,  and  that  therefore 
the  tripus  belonged  to  them  ;  the  buyers,  on  the  other  hand,  replied  that 
they  had  bought  the  whole  draught,  and  therefore  laid  a  just  claim  to 
whatever  came  to  the  net.  At  length,  when  neither  side  would  yield, 
they  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to  Apollo’s  determination  ;  whereupon 
they  came  to  Delphi,  and  there  received  this  answer  ; 

E x.y6vi  M/xaVoi/,  ?r'ipi  $ol£ov  ipoerAC ; 

orocpivi  7rAvrcM  TrpcoTOS)  'tovtco  frp‘i7roS' a  cTor. 

Art  thou  a  native  of  Miletus,  come 

To  ask  what  must  be  with  the  tripod  done  ? 

Give  it  to  him,  whose  wisdom  claims  a  right 

Above  all  others. -  ii.  h. 

This  oracle  was  given  at  the  time  when  the  seven  wise  men  flourished  in 
Greece  ;  the  tripus,  therefore,  was  presented  to  one  of  them  (which  that 
was,  is  not  agreed  on  by  ancient  writers)  ;  he  modestly  refusing  it,  they 
offered  it  to  another,  and  so  on  to  the  rest,  till  it  had  been  refused  by  them 
all  ;  whereupon  it  was  determined  to  consecrate  it  to  Apollo  himself,  as 
being  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom.  The  tripus  was  called  by  the  Latins 
cortina,  of  which  appellation  there  are  several  reasons  assigned,  for  which 
I  refer  you  to  the  grammarians.  Others  say  cortina  was  the  only  cover 
of  the  tripus,  and  therefore  derive  it  from  the  word  corium,  i.  e.  a  skin, 
because  it  was  made,  as  they  say,  of  Python’s  skin.  Lastly,  others  more 
probably  think  it  signified  the  tent  within  which  was  kept  the  sacred  tri¬ 
pus,  and  that  because  of  its  figure,  which  was  like  that  of  a  cauldron, 
round  ;  upon  the  same  account  cortina  was  used  to  signify  the  tiring-room 
in  the  theatre,  or  the  curtains,  or  hangings,  out  of  which  the  players  used 
to  be  ushered  on  to  the  stage  ;  whence  also  the  celestial  hemisphere  is 
by  Ennius  called  c<zli  cortina  ;  and  the  tholus  or  round  compass  at  the  top 
of  a  theatre,  is  by  another  named  cortina  theatri. 

The  person  that  delivered  the  oracles  of  the  god  was  a  woman,  whom 
they  called  Pythia,  Pythonissa,  and  Phcebas  :  the  most  celebrated  of  these, 
saith  Pausanias  (2),  was  Phcemonoe,  who  is  remarkable  not  only  as  being 
the  first  priestess  of  that  oracle,  but  more  especially  because  she  was  the 
first  (as  most  say)  that  clothed  the  oracles  with  heroic  verse.  But  Boeo, 
a  Delphian  lady,  in  one  of  her  hymns,  reports,  that  Olen,  with  the  Hy- 


O)  Loc.  citat, 


C2)  Phocicis. 
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perboreans,  first  instituted  this  oracle,  and  returned  answers  in  heroic 
verse,  of  which  he  was  the  inventor;  her  words  we  find  in  Pausanias  to  be 
thus : 

EvSst  to i  eu/AvtiTov  %p>ir»£iov  hcreKeo-avro 
naZTes  ‘YnegCogeav,  niyctnoo,  «,  Ayvitu;,  &C. 

Where  Hyperboreans  to  thy  lasting  praise 
Eternal  oracles  did  consecrate. 

Then  she  proceeds  to  enumerate  some  others  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
in  the  end  of  the  hymn  adds, 

S’  or  yivero  ngrZros  QoiGoio  n^ofalrac, 
ngooToc  i'  dp^nicev  intav  tiktZvolt’  dotS'nv. 

No  Grecian  yet  warm’d  with  poetic  fire 
Could  fit  lh’  unpolish’d  language  to  the  lyre, 

Till  the  first  priest  of  Phoebus,  Olen,  rose, 

And  chang’d  for  smoother  verse  their  stunning  prose.  h.  h. 

But  herein  she  contradicts  (saith  my  author)  the  common  opinion,  which 
is  grounded  on  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  who  unanimously  agree 
in  this,  that  never  any  but  women  were  the  interpreters  of  this  god.  Yet 
several  prophets  are  spoken  of  by  jElian  (1).  There  is  mention  in  Hero¬ 
dotus  (2)  of  a  certain  xgo<Pnrr)f,  prophet,  in  this  place,  whose  name  was  Ace- 
ratus.  And  Apollo  is  said  in  Homer  to  choose  the  men  of  Crete  to  pub¬ 
lish  his  oracles  (3)  : 

K  panic  in o  Krai <r<rx  Mivasia,  o'i  p<t  t  afiauri 
'Up*  ti  pe^urt,  5  dyy&kkxm  Stpttrtts 
<S>oiSn  Anbkxaiot  ^puo-ctopx,  otti  kiv  tiny 
Xpuuv  in  tf'ttfvx;  yudkaiv  vno  Tlctpvno-oio. 

But  perhaps  these  men  are  to  be  accounted  priests  and  who 

published  to  others  the  answers  first  by  them  received  from  the  Pythia, 
rather  than  inspired  persons,  and  prophets  strictly  so  called. 

Venerius(4)  is  of  opinion  that  there  were  more  than  one  Pythia  at 
the  same  time  ;  which  he  proves  out  of  Herodotus,  who  in  the  sixth 
book  of  his  history  reports,  that  Cleomenes  corrupted  with  bribes  the 
prophetess  Perialla,  who  was  valicinantium  mulierum  antistes,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  prophetesses  :  but  though  these  words  are  in  the  Latin  ver¬ 
sion,  yet  no  such  thing  is  said,  or  can  be  inferred  from  the  Greek,  where 
Perialla  is  only  called  irgo^awis,  which  word  (however  it  may  seem  to 
signify  a  prophet  superior  to  the  rest),  according  to  its  common  accepta¬ 
tion,  implies  no  more  than  pavTij.  Thus  Euripides  (5)  hath  used  it, 
when  he  saith,  or^opmtTig  xaxav,  i.  e.  one  that  foretelleth  evils  to  come  ;  in 
which  sense  Herodotus  himself  in  another  place  hath  used  the  verb 
more  instances  would  be  needless. 

These  women  were  at  the  first  virgins,  till  one  of  them  was  deflower¬ 
ed  by  Echecrates,  a  Thessalian  ;  after  which  time,  choice  was  made  of 
women  above  fifty  years  of  age,  that  so  they  might  either  be  secured 
from  the  attempts  of  lust,  or  if  they  should  be  at  any  time  forced  to  the 
violation  of  their  chastity,  having  passed  the  time  of  child-bearing,  they 
might  remain  undiscovered,  and  not  bring  the  oracles  or  religion  into  con¬ 
tempt.  Nevertheless  they  wore  the  habit  of  virgins,  thereby  to  signify 

(1)  De  Animal,  lib.  x.  cap.  26.  (3)  Hymn,  in  Apollinem,  v.  393.  (5)  Helena. 

(2)  Lib.  viii.  cap.  37.  (4)  De  Divination,  et  Orat.  Antip- 
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their  purity  and  virgin  modesty  (1).  They  were  obliged  to  observe 
the  strictest  laws  of  temperance  and  chastity  ;  not  being  allowed  to  wear 
rich  and  costly  apparel,  or  use  fantastical  dresses ;  and  Plutarch  (2)  hath 
told  us,  they  neither  anointed  themselves,  nor  wore  purple  garments. 
The  Pythia,  before  she  ascended  the  tripus,  used  to  wash  her  whole 
body,  especially  her  hair,  in  Castahs,  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus, 
where  the  poets,  men  inspired  by  the  same  deity,  used  to  wash  and  drink. 
At  her  first  sitting  down  upon  the  tripus,  she  used  to  shake  the  laurel 
tree  that  grew  by  it,  and  sometimes  to  eat  the  leaves.  Herself  also,  and 
the  tripus  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  the  same  plant,  as  we  learn 
from  the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes  (3)  at  this  verse,  where  one  ask- 
eth, 

Ti'  tf»6’  o  $sl£os  eXtt%ev  Ex  irTiufij'rav  ; 

What  from  the  oracle  with  garlands  trimm’d 

Has  Fhoebus  utter’d  ?■ - 

Nor  did  the  Pythia  only  make  use  of  laurel  in  this  manner,  but  other 
prophets  also,  it  being  thought  to  conduce  to  inspiration ;  whence  it  was 
peculiarly  called  ft«vT<x or  tpvr'ov,  the  prophetic  plant.  The  Pythia  being 
placed  upon  the  tripus,  received  the  divine  afflatus  in  her  belly  :  whence 
she  is  called  iyyccs-g'ip.ti6os,  or  She  was  no  sooner  inspired  but 

she  began  immediately  to  swell  and  foam  at  the  mouth,  tearing  her  hair, 
cutting  her  flesh,  and  in  all  her  other  behaviour  appearing  like  one  fran¬ 
tic  and  distracted.  But  she  was  not  always  affected  in  the  same  manner  ; 
for,  if  the  spirit  was  in  a  kind  and  gentle  humour,  her  rage  was  not  very 
violent ;  but  if  sullen  and  malignant,  she  was  thrown  into  extreme  fury  ; 
insomuch  that  Plutarch  (4)  speaks  of  one  enraged  to  such  a  degree,  that 
she  affrighted  not  only  those  that  consulted  the  oracle,  but  the  priests 
themselves,  who  ran  away  and  left  her  ;  and  so  violent  was  the  parox¬ 
ysm,  that  in  a  little  time  after  she  died.  Some  say,  that  under  the  tripus 
sometimes  appeared  a  dragon,  that  returned  answers,  and  that  the  Pythia 
was  once  killed  by  him.  And  Eusebius  reports,  dgcocovra  si\s7<f6 ou  iregirav 
<rg iVo5a,  that  a  serpent  rolled  himself  about  ike  tripod. 

The  time  of  consulting  the  oracle  was  only  one  month  in  the  year. 
This  month  Plutarch  (5)  tells  us,  was  called  Bua'tos,  which,  as  many  are  of 
opinion,  was  so  named,  q.  from  <p<js rv,  i.  e.  to  spring  up ,  because  it 

was  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  when  all  things  flourish  and  put  forth 
buds  :  but  this  (saith  he)  is  not  the  true  reason,  for  the  Delphians  do  not 
use  B  for  CI>  (as  the  Macedonians,  who  for  duXursTOs,  <l>aXax£os,  and  c«, 
say  BiAisrsroj,  BxXaxgog  and  Begmuu),  but  instead  of  n  ;  for  they  usually 
say  /Sarsfn,  for  vxrsiv,  and  /3 ingov,  for  rfixgav  :  Bvtiitf  therefore  is  put  for 
Jludios,  so  called  rit  rfud iv,  because  in  that  month  they  were  allowed 
to  enquire  of  Apollo’s  oracle,  and  this  in  their  genuine  and  country  way 
of  speaking.  The  seventh  day  of  this  month  they  called  Apollo’s  birth¬ 
day,  naming  it  n«Xi jQdtg,  (not  vroXvtpffetos,  as  some  read  it),  not  because  they 
baked  a  sort  of  cakes  called  tpdoig,  but  because  the  god  did  then  return  a 
great  many  answers  ;  and  at  the  first  the  Pythia  gave  answers  only  on 
this  day,  as  Callisthenes  and  Anaxandridas  report.  Thus  Plutarch.  And 
even  in  later  ages  oracles  used  only  to  be  given  once  every  month. 

Whoever  went  to  consult  the  oracle  was  required  to  make  large  pre- 

Cl)  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib-  xvi.  (2)  Lib.  De  Pyth.  Orac.  (3)  In  Pluto. 

(4)  De  Defect.  Orsrc.  '5)Qn3Pst.  Gra?c»  9. 
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seuts  to  the  god,  whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  this  temple,  in  riches, 
splendour,  and  magnificence,  was  superior  to  almost  all  others  in  the 
world.  And  aphetorice  opes  (so  called  from  A'rirug,  a  name  of  Apollo„ 
given  him,  as  some  say,  from  sending  forth  oracles),  have  been  prover¬ 
bially  used  for  abundance  of  wealth.  Another  thing  required  of  those 
that  desired  answers,  was,  that  they  should  propound  their  questions  in 
as  few  words  as  might  be,  as  we  are  informed  by  Philostratus  (l),  in  the 
life  of  Apollonius.  It  was  the  custom  also  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Apollo,  in 
which,  except  the  omens  were  favourable,  the  prophetess  would  not  give 
any  answer.  At  these  sacrifices  there  were  five  priests,  saith  Plu¬ 
tarch  (2),  named  'Od'iai,  i.  e.  holy,  that  assisted  the  prophets,  and  perform¬ 
ed  many  other  offices  with  them,  being  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
Deucalion  ;  there  was  one  also  who  presided  over  these,  called  'Otiiurjg, 
or  purifier ;  though  Plutarch  saith,  that  the  sacrifice  slain  when  any  of 
the  'Otfioi  were  declared  was  called  by  that  name  ;  unless  instead  of  n 
■9-vo/xsvev  hgeTov,  or  the  sacrifice  killed,  we  might  be  allowed  to  read  ran  3- u- 
6p.svov  kgeTot,  or  the  person  that  killed  the  sacrifice.  There  was  another 
priest  also  that  assisted  the  prophetess  in  managing  the  oracle,  whom  they 
called  AQyreag,  upon  the  same  accounfthat  Apollo  was  so  named. 

The  answer  was  always  returned  in  Greek,  as  appears  from  Cice- 
ro  (3),  who  speaking  of  the  oracle,  reported  by  Ennius  to  be  given  to 
Pyrrhus  the  Epirote,  by  Apollo,  viz. 

Aio,  ie,  JEacida,  Romanos  vincere posse. 

Go,  Pyrrhus,  go,  engage  with,  warlike  Rome. 

Fate  has  decreed  th’  irrevocable  doom, 

And  you  the  valiant  Romans  shall  o’ercome.  H.  H. 

concludes  it  was  not  genuine,  because  the  Pythia  never  used  to  speak  in 
Latin  ;  and  in  Pyrrhus’s  time  had  left  off  giving  answers  in  verse,  which 
had  been  the  custom  in  all  former  ages,  from  the  first  foundation  of  the 
oracle,  deriving  (as  hath  been  said  already)  its  original  from  Phcemonoe 
the  first  Pythia.  The  ancient  Greeks  delivered  their  laws  in  verse, 
whence  it  came  to  pass,  as  Aristotle  witnesseth,  that  vopeg,  which  proper¬ 
ly  signifies  a  law  is  often  used  to  signify  verses  or  songs.  The  first  phi¬ 
losophers,  as  oft  as  they  thought  fit  to  communicate  their  mysteries  to 
the  world,  clothed  them  in  verse,  and  the  primitive  ages  scarce  seem  to 
have  written  any  thing  curious  or  excellent,  nor  any  thing  of  weight  or 
moment,  but  in  verse.  The  verses  of  the  Pythia  were,  for  the  most 
part,  saith  Plutarch  (4),  rude  and  unpolished,  and  not  comparable  to  those 
of  Homer  or  Hesiod ;  yet,  saith  he,  this  is  no  reflection  upon  Apollo, 
the  patron  of  poets  ;  because  he  only  communicated  the  knowledge  to 
the  Pythia,  which  she  delivered  in  what  dress  she  pleased  ;  the  sense 
therefore  was  his,  the  words  her  own.  In  the  same  book  he  tells  us, 
that  some  were  of  opinion,  that  there  were  poets  maintained  in  the  tem¬ 
ple,  to  catch  the  oracles  as  they  were  given,  and  wrap  them  up  in  verse. 
The  verses  were  for  the  most  part  hexameter,  insomuch  that  this  oracle 
was  thought  to  be  none  of  Apollo’s  because  it  was  not  heroic  : 

2cpoc  2ocp9x.A»c,  o-oQclripos  S  EiipnriStif , 

AvSptet  Si  Tri'iTU'i  aoipalTaTOf. 

To  wisdom  Sophocles  makesjust  pretence, 

Yet  does  to  sage  Euripides  give  place. 

As  he  and  all  men  must  to  Socrates.  h.  h. 

11)  Lib.  vi.  cap.  6.  (2)  Loc.  cit.  (3)  Lib.  ii.  de  Divinatione .  (4)  Lib.  de  Pythia;  Orac. 
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In  later  ages,  when  oracles  began  to  grow  into  disrepute,  this  custom  of 
versifying  was  left  off,  the  reason  whereof  hath  been  copiously  disputed  by 
Plutarch,  in  a  treatise  on  that  subject,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader.  I  shall 
only  add  one  thing  more  to  be  observed,  that  as  the  custom  of  giving  an¬ 
swers  in  verse  never  obtained  so  universally  but  that  sometimes  they  were 
delivered  in  prose,  as  Plutarch  hath  proved  by  a  great  many  instances,  so 
neither  was  it  ever  so  wholy  left  off,  but  that  sometimes  oracles  were 
pronounced  in  verse  ;  an  instance  whereof  he  giveth  in  his  own  time. 
The  oracle  concerning  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  which  was  deli¬ 
vered  in  heroic  verse  to  the  emperor  Augustus,  is  mentioned  by  Euse¬ 
bius,  Zonaras,  and  others  ;  and  another,  which  was  returned  in  the  same 
sort  of  verse  to  Julian  the  apostate  shall  be  repeated  hereafter. 

The  Delphian  oracles,  if  compared  with  some  others,  might  justly  be 
called  plain  and  perspicuous  ;  and,  as  Hermeas  the  philosopher  tells  us, 
it  was  usual  for  those  that  had  received  an  obscure  answer  at  Dodona  to 
desire  Apollo  at  Delphi  to  explain  the  meaning  of  it  :  he  adds  also,  that 
Apollo  had  interpreted  a  great  many  of  them.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
generally  very  obscure  and  ambiguous  ;  insomuch  that  Apollo,  as  some 
say,  was  called  Aoglas,  because  his  answers  were  Ao%*  *,  tfxoXtec,  i.  e.  crook¬ 
ed,  and  hard  to  be  understood.  And  Heraclitus  in  Plutarch,  speaking  of 
Apollo,  saith,  ure  Xiysi,  xre  xgum-ei,  uX/id  tfrjuxlvsr  i.  e.  he  doth  not  speak 
the  truth  plainly,  nor  yet  wholly  conceal  it,  but  only  gives  small  hints  of  it : 
so  that  if  the  event  happened  contrary  to  any  man’s  expectation,  he  might 
rather  find  fault  with  his  own  interpretation  of  the  oracles,  than  call  in 
question  either  the  knowledge  or  veracity  of  Apollo.  The  reason  of  this 
affected  obscurity  is  said  to  have  been  this,  viz.  Ou  xa 0a|w  xa 6ag£  e<pdir- 
're<?ba,i  9-sy.irov,  &c.  that  impure  persons  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  sacred 
things  (1)  :  being  a  profanation  of  the  mysteries,  and  other  things  relating 
to  religion,  to  communicate  them  to  the  vulgar  and  ignorant. 

The  veracity  of  this  oracle  was  so  famous,  that  rk  ex  TglwoJas,  i.  e.  the 
responses  given  from  the  tripus,  came  to  be  used  proverbially  for  certain 
and  infallible  truths  :  and  as  Cicero  rightly  argues,  it  is  impossible  the 
Delphian  oracle  should  ever  have  gained  so  much  repute  in  the  world,  or 
have  been  enriched  with  such  vast  presents  from  almost  all  kings  and  na¬ 
tions,  had  not  the  truth  of  its  predictions  been  attested  by  the  experience 
of  all  ages.  But  in  later  times  the  case  was  altered  ;  and  so  Cicero  tells 
us,  it  was  a  long  time  before  his  days  ;  Demosthenes,  who  flourished 
three  hundred  years  before  him,  compl.  ined  the  Pythia  did  'biXwWi'^uv, 
or  speak  as  Philip  the  Macedonian  would  have  her.  Before  that  time, 
she  was  said  to  receive  a  bribe  of  Clisthenes,  to  persuade  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  to  free  the  Athenians  from  the  tyrants  that  were  imposed  on 
them.  Perialla  the  Pythia  was  deprived  of  her  office  for  being  corrupt- 
ed  by  one  of  Cleomenes’s  agents,  to  say  that  Demaratus,  Cleomenes’s 
colleague,  was  not  the  true  son  of  Aristo,  king  of  Sparta,  to  the  end  it 
might  be  thought  he  was  not  his  lawful  successor,  and  upon  that  account 
be  dethroned. 

At  what  time,  or  upon  what  account,  this  oracle  came  to  cease,  is  un¬ 
certain  :  Strabo  (2)  hath  told  us,  that  in  his  time  it  had  lost  its  ancient 
reputation.  Dio  will  have  it  to  have  been  extinct  from  the  time  it  was 
polluted  by  Nero,  who  killed  men  sis  ro  vopuo*  ef  a  isgbv  <ro  wveufti *  kryei,  in 
the  cavern’s  mouth,  out  of  which  the  sacred  inspiration  ascended.  In  Juve- 
(l)  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  v,  @)  bib.  ix. 
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nal’s  ( 1 )  time  the  gods  had  quite  forsaken  it,  if  any  credit  may  be  given  to 
the  following  words  : 

Delphis  oratula  cessant. 

The  Delphian  oracles  are  now  no  more. 

Minutius  Felix  reports,  that  cauturn  illnd  et  ambiguum  defecit  oraculum, 
cum  etpolitiores  homines  et  minus  creduli  esse  coeperunt  (2)  ;  this  cautious 
and  ambiguous  oracle  gave  over  speaking,  when  men  began  to  be  more 
polite  and  less  credulous.  Lucan  (3)  telleth  us  that  it  had  ceased  a  long 
time  before  the  battle  at  Pharsalia  : 

- Non  ullo  secula  dono 

Nostra  carent  majore  de&m,  quam  Delphica  sedes 

Quod  siluit. - 

Of  all  the  wants  with  which  this  age  is  cur9t, 

The  Delphic  silence  surely  is  the  worst.  now*. 

But  this  must  not  be  understood  of  a  total  defect,  or  a  perpetual  silence  ; 
for  this  oracle,  as  Van  Dale  (4)  hath  abundantly  proved,  did  several  times 
lose  its  prophetic  faculty,  and  again  recover  it.  Lucian  (5)  reports  that 
answers  were  given  in  his  time,  which  was  about  the  reigns  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus  :  but  he  is  at  a  loss  whether  those  ora¬ 
cles  were  indeed  Apollo’s,  or  only  supposititious.  And  farther,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  this,  and  those  at  Delos,  and  Dodona,  with  some  others,  continued 
till  the  reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  were  consulted,  saith  Theodoret, 
by  him  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  Apollo  Delphicus  the  fol¬ 
lowing  answer  : 

EiVtiTi'ra  q^rt/xctt  Trtjt  S'aifa.xot  ttbxd, 

Oimen  ‘bolGo c  i%u  s’  pAa.vTtJ'a.  S'u.Qvhv, 

Ob  viya.1  Xceximrav dvirCero  ij  icaxov  vd'cup. 

By  which  it  appears  this  oracle  was  then  in  a  very  low  and  declining  con¬ 
dition  ;  but  at  what  time  it  was  finally  extinct,  is  uncertain  ;  whoever  de- 
sireth  to  be  more  particularly  informed,  may  consult  Van  Dale’s  treatise 
on  that  subject. 

When  the  god  forsook  Delphi,  he  betook  himself  to  the  Hyperborean 
Scythians,  as  we  learn  from  Claudian  : 

- pulcher  Apollo 

Lustrat.  Hyperboreas  Delphis  cessantibus  aras. 

The  fair  Apollo  leaves  his  Delphic  home 

O’er  distant  Hyperborean  climes  to  roam. 

And  in  former  times  he  was  thought  to  be  a  lover  of  that  nation,  and  at 
certain  seasons  to  remove  thither  out  of  Greece.  Abaris,  one  of  that 
country,  and  priest  to  Apollo,  who  travelled  into  Greece  about  the  time 
of  Pythagoras,  is  said  to  have  written  a  book  concerning  Apollo’s  oracles, 
5*v0 ifi*  tU  'TifegSogh ig  and  removal  to  the  Hyperboreans  (6).  And  the 
Athenians,  at  a  time  when  the  plague  raged  over  all  Greece,  received  an 
oracle  from  thence,  commanding  them  to  make  vows  and  prayers  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  rest ;  and  they  continued  to  send  gifts  and  offerings  thither,  as 
they  had  formerly  done  to  Delphi. 

1  might  enlarge  about  the  magnificence  and  splendour  of  the  Delphian 
temple,  but  1  fear  I  have  already  trespassed  too  far  upon  the  reader’s 
patience  ;  if  any  one,  therefore,  have  curiosity  and  leisure,  he  may  have 

(1)  Sat.  vi.  v.  554.  (5)  Alexandra  Pseudomanf. 

\2)  Oetavii.  p.  241,  242.  edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  (6)  Saidas,  v.  ASajir,  Diodorus  Siculus,  alii. 

3)  Lib.  v.  (4)  Dissert,  dc  Orac.  r[ue. 
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a  large  and  exact  description  of  all  the  magnificent  structures,  rich  pre¬ 
sents,  curious  pieces  of  art,  and  other  rarities  belonging  to  that  place  in 
Pausanias.  There  was  another  of  Apollo’s  oracles  at  Cirrha,  a  sea-port 
belonging  to  Delphi,  from  which  it  was  distant  about  sixty  stadia.  This 
is  mentioned  in  Statius’s  Thebais  (1)  ; 

Tunc  et  Apolline.a.  tacucre  oracula  Cirrha. 

Where  Lutatius  observes,  that  in  Cirrha  tantum  prospera  deorum  daban- 
tur  oracula  ;  nam  cui  exitium  irnminebat ,  taciturnitute  templi  penitus  dam- 
natur.  At  Cirrha,  none  but  prosperous  oracles  were  pronounced  ;  and  if 
any  calamity  was  to  befal  them  who  came  for  advice,  that  was  declared 
by  the  god’s  silence.  Several  others  have  mentioned  this  oracle,  though 
neither  taken  notice  of  by  Strabo  nor  Pausanias  ;  the  latter  of  whom 
hath  left  us  a  particular  account  of  the  temple,  sacred  field  of  Apollo,  and 
other  remarkable  things  in  Cirrha.  Some  speak  of  this  oracle  in  such  a 
manner  as  doth  make  it  probable  that  it  was  the  same  with  the  oracle  at 
Delphi.  Thus  Seneca  will  have  it  become  Apollo’s,  by  his  victory  over 
Python,  whereby  he  is  known  to  have  obtained  the  Delphian  (2)  : 

Cirrlma  Paan  templa,  et  cetheriam  domurn 
Serpente  cceso  meruit. 

And  a  prophetess  is  reported  by  the  same  author  to  have  delivered  ora¬ 
cles  at  Cirrha,  as  was  done  in  the  Delphian  temple  (3)  : 

Et  ipse  nostris  vocibus  testis  veni 
Fatidicce  vatis  ora  Cirrhceoe  movens. 

Lastly,  there  was  a  cavern  at  Cirrha,  as  in  the  other  place.  This  appears 
from  Statius  (4) : 

- JVon  Cirrha promiserit  anno 

Certius,  aut  frondes  lucis,  quas  Jama  Molossis 

Chaonia  sonuisse  tibi.— - 

Not  Cyrrha’s  cave  with  more  unerring  skill, 

Unfolds  the  king  of  heav’n’s  eternal  will ; 

Nor  (he  fam’d  oaks  from  whence  the  dark  decrees 

Of  fate  are  heard,  low  whisper’d  in  the  breeze.  lewis. 

Next  to  this  oracle,  may  justly  follow  that  at  Delos,  the  most  celebrat¬ 
ed  of  all  the  Cyclades,  which  were  a  knot  of  islands  in  the  zEgean  sea.  It 
is  famous  among  the  poets  for  having  been  the  birth- place  of  Apollo  and 
Diana,  and  was  therefore  recounted  so  sacred  and  inviolable,  that  the 
Persians,  when  they  pillaged  or  destroyed  almost  all  the  other  Grecian 
temples,  durst  not  attempt  any  thing  upon  the  temple  in  this  island,  which 
was  seated  on  the  sea-shore,  looking  towards  Euboea,  in  the  very  place 
where  Apollo  was  feigned  to  be  born.  He  had  an  image  erected  in  this 
place,  in  the  shape  of  a  dragon  ;  and  gave  answers  for  their  certainty  and 
perspicuity,  not  only  inferior  to  those  at  Delphi,  but,  as  some  report  (5), 
far  exceeding  them,  and  all  other  oracles  of  Apollo  ;  being  delivered  in 
clear  plain  terms,  without  any  ambiguity  or  obscurity.  But  these  an¬ 
swers  were  not  to  be  expected  all  the  year  ;  Apollo  only  kept  his  sum¬ 
mer’s  residence  in  this  place,  and  in  winter  retired  to  Petara,  a  city 
of  Lycia,  as  Servius  hath  observed  in  his  comment  upon  these  words  of 
Virgil : 

(1)  Lib.  vii.  v.  411. 

(2)  Hercul.  Oet.  ver.  92. 

(3)  Oeiip.  ver.  269. 


(4)  Thebaid.  lib.  iii.  ver.  474, 

(5)  Alexand.  ab,  Alex. 
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Qualis  ubi  hybemam  Lyciam  Xanthique Jlumta 
jOeserit,  ac  Delum  maternam  invisit  Apollo  (l). 

As  when  from  Lycia  bound  in  vvint’ry  host. 

Where  Xanthus’ streams  enrich  the  smiling  coast, 

The  beauteous  Phoebus  in  high  pomp  retires, 

And  hearsin  Delos  the  triumphant  quires.  pitt. 

One  of  the  altars  was  by  some  reckoned  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  erected  by  Apollo  at  the  age  of  four  years,  and  composed 
of  the  horns  of  goats  killed  by  Diana,  upon  mount  Cynthus,  which  were 
compacted  together  in  a  wonderful  manner,  without  any  visible  tie  or 
cement;  whence  Ovid  saith  of  it  (2)  : 

Miror  et  innumeris  struclam  de  cornibus  aram. 

With  wonder  here  the  altar  I  survey, 

Form’d  of  unnumber’d  horns,  Diana’s  prey. 

To  sacrifice  any  living  creature  upon  this  altar  was  held  unlawful,  and  a 
profanation  of  the  place,  which  it  was  the  god’s  will  to  have  preserved 
pure  from  blood,  and  all  manner  of  pollution.  Thucydides  (3)  reports 
that  no  dogs  were  permitted  to  enter  into  this  island  :  and  it  was  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  any  person  to  die,  or  be  born  in  it ;  and  therefore,  when  the  Athe¬ 
nians  were  by  the  oracle  commanded  to  purify  it,  they  dug  up  the  dead 
bodies  out  of  their  graves,  and  wafted  them  over  the  sea  to  be  interred 
in  one  of  the  adjacent  islands  ;  this  done,  the  better  to  preserve  it  from 
pollution,  they  put  forth  an  edict  commanding,  that  whoever  lay  sick  of 
any  mortal  and  dangerous  disease,  and  all  women  great  with  child,  should 
be  carried  over  to  the  little  isle  called  Rhena. 

I  must  not  omit  in  this  place  the  annual  procession  made  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  this  place.  The  author  of  this  custom  was  Theseus,  who  being 
sent  with  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  youths  into  Crete,  to  be  devoured  by 
the  Minotaur,  made  a  vow  to  Apollo,  that  if  he  would  grant  them  a 
safe  return,  they  would  make  a  solemn  voyage  to  his  temple  at  Delos 
every  year.  This  was  called  0eug la,  the  person  employed  in  it  Qeetgo), 
and  At) Xiagou',  from  the  name  of  the  island,  the  chief  of  them  AgxiDeugsg, 
and  the  ship  in  which  they  went,  Qiuglg,  or  Aj*Xkx£,  which  was  the  very 
same  that  carried  Theseus  and  his  companions  to  Crete  ;  being  (saith 
Plutarch)  preserved  by  the  Athenians  till  Demetrius  the  Phalerean’s 
time,  they  restoring  always  what  was  decayed,  and  changing  the  old  rot¬ 
ten  planks  for  those  that  were  new  and  entire,  insomuch  that  it  furnished 
the  philosophers  with  matter  of  dispute,  whether,  after  so  many  repara¬ 
tions  and  alterations,  it  might  still  be  called  the  same  individual  ship  ; 
and  served  as  an  instance  to  illustrate  the  opinion  of  those,  that  held  the 
body  still  remained  the  same  numerical  substance,  notwithstanding  the 
continual  decay  of  old  parts,  and  acquisition  of  new  ones,  through  the 
several  stages  of  life.  For  which  reason  Callimachus  (4)  calls  its  tackle 
ever-living  (uei^dovTot)  : 

- tts/faovT*  QiceptS'oi,  "iipd.  QolGa, 

K expoTriJ'ai  veptviso'i  tcothIsc  m o;  i/ceivm. 

To  great  Apollo’s  temple  every  year, 

The  sturdy  Theoris  the  Athenians  send, 

(1)  JEneid.  iv.  ver.  143.  hymn,  in  Apollinem.  ver.  58,  Politiani  Mis- 

(2)  Epistola  Cydippes  ad  Acont.  Conf.  etiam  cellanea,  cap.  52. 

Plutarch,  de  Solert,  Animaliura,  Callimachi  (3)  Lib.  iv.  (4)  Hymno  in  Bellura 
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Yet  spite  of  envious  time,  and  angry  seas, 

The  vessel  ever  whole  will  be.  e.  b. 

The  beginning  of  the  voyage  was  computed  from  the  time  that  Apollo’s 
priest  first  adorned  the  stern  of  the  ship  with  garlands,  saith  Plato  (1)  ; 
from  that  time  they  began  to  cleanse  and  lustrate  the  city  ;  and  it  was 
held  unlawful  to  put  any  malefactor  to  death  till  its  return,  which  was 
the  reason  that  Socrates  was  reprieved  thirty  days  after  his  condemna¬ 
tion,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  author,  and  from  Xenophon  (2).  The 
Theori  wore  garlands  of  laurel  upon  their  heads,  and  were  accompanied 
by  two  of  the  family  of  the  Kygweg,  who  were  appointed  to  be  najau’icof 
at  Delos  for  that  year.  Before  them  went  certain  men  with  axes  in  their 
hands,  in  show  as  if  they  designed  to  clear  the  ways  of  robbers  ;  in  me¬ 
mory  that  Theseus,  in  his  journey  from  Trcezen  to  Athens,  freed  the 
country  from  all  the  robbers  that  infested  those  parts.  To  this  custom 
iEschylus  (3)  seems  to  allude,  when  he  saith  ; 

He/umn  i f  ’  stuToy  ij  <r fxiya. 

K.£\eu0o7ro/oi  jralifet  HtpaiVs, 

Avti/uipov  T<flevT65  n/xtpa>[A»>iv. 

Mov’d  with  the  sense  of  piety 
To  him  men  of  Athens  run, 

And  as  they  on  their  journey  go, 

Whatever  parts  infested  be 
With  robbers’  cruel  outrages, 

They  set  them  free. -  e.  d. 

When  they  went  thither,  they  were  said  dvaSaivs iv,  to  ascend ;  when  they 
returned,  JcowaSaivsiv,  to  descend.  When  they  arrived,  they  offered  sacri¬ 
fice.  and  celebrated  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apollo  :  this  done,  they  re¬ 
paired  to  their  ship,  and  sailed  homewards.  At  their  return,  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  ran  forth  to  meet  them,  opening  their  doors,  and  making  obeisance  as 
they  passed  by  ;  the  neglect  of  which  respect  makes  Theseus  complain 
in  Euripides  (4)  : 

Ou  yip  tis  pd  (is  Qiupov  dj-toi  Scpxos 
iufgov out  srgea-svvsjTEiv. 

The  scornful  citizens,  I  find,  neglect 
Rushing  to  crowd  about  the  op’ned  doors, 

And  pay  me  that  respect  which  is  decreed 

For  one  that  from  an  embassy  returns.  i„  n. 

The  next  oracle  I  shall  speak  of,  is  that  of  Apollo  Didymaeus,  so  nam¬ 
ed  (5)  from  the  double  light  imparted  by  him  to  mankind  ;  the  one  di¬ 
rectly  and  immediately  from  his  own  body,  and  the  other  by  reflection 
from  the  moon.  The  place  of  it  was  also  called  Didyma,  and  belonged  to 
the  Milesians,  whence  Apollo  is  called  Milesius.  It  was  also  called  the 
oracle  of  the  Branchida?,  and  Apollo  himself  was  called  Branchides,  from 
Branchus,  who  was  reputed  the  son  of  Macareus,  but  begotten  by  Apol¬ 
lo  ;  for  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  the  ancient  heroes  to  be  called  the 
sons  of  two  fathers,  the  one  mortal,  who  was  always  tbeir  mother’s  hus¬ 
band,  the  other  some  lascivious  deity  that  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  : 
so  Hercules  was  reputed  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Amphitryon  ;  Hector  of 
Priamus  and  Apollo,  with  many  others.  The  orignal  of  this  oracle  is 
thus  described  by  Varro,  where,  speaking  of  Branchus’s  mother,  he  re¬ 
el)  In  Phaedonc.  (3)  Eumenid.  initio.  (5)  Macrob.  hb.  i.  cap.  17. 

(g)  Memorab.  lib.  iv.  (4)Hippolyto. 
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ports,  ‘  that  being  with  child,  she  dreamed  the  sun  entered  into  her  mouth 
and  passed  through  her  belly  ;  whence  her  child  was  named  Branchus, 
from  /3 gtyxos  the  throat,  through  which  the  god  had  penetrated  into  the 
womb.  The  boy  afterwards  having  kissed  Apollo  in  tlie  woods,  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  a  crown  and  sceptre,  began  to  prophecy,  and  presently 
after  disappeared.’  Whereupon  a  magnificent  temple  was  dedicated  to 
him  and  Apollo  Philesius,  so  called  from  ipi'hiTv,  to  kiss ;  whence  Statius 
saith,  he  was 

- patrioque  cequalis  honori. 

In  honour  equal  to  his  father  Phoebus. 

■v 

Others  derive  the  name  from  Branchus,  a  Thessalian  youth,  beloved  by 
Apollo,  who  received  him  into  his  own  temple,  and  commanded  that  di¬ 
vine  honours  should  be  paid  him  after  death.  But  Stephanus  the  Byzan- 
tian  (1)  telleth  us,  that  this  oracle  was  sacred  to  Jupiter  and  Apollo  and 
perhaps  it  might  belong  to  all  three.  However  that  be,  we  are  assured 
by  Herodotus,  that  this  oracle  was  in  'KctKouS  iJguf livot,  ro>  luvsg  ts  rfavres 
5  AioXstg  eidietfuv  %gee<t&a,c  very  ancient,  and  frequented  by  all  the  lonians 
and  JEolians  :  and  are  farther  told  by  Conon  in  Photius’s  Bibliotheca,  that 
it  was  accounted  xgY)rr)fiuv  EXXtjvixgji/  AfXtpag  xgurifov  the  best  of  all 
the  Grecian  oracles  except  the  Delphian. 

In  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  (2),  this  temple  was  spoiled  and  burned, 
being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  by  the  Branchidae,  or 
priests,  who  had  the  care  of  it ;  but  they,  conscious  of  their  own  wick¬ 
edness,  and  fearing  lest  they  should  meet  with  condign  punishment,  de¬ 
sired  of  Xerxes,  that,  as  a  requital  of  their  service,  he  would  grant  them 
a  habitation  in  some  remote  part  of  Asia,  whence  they  might  never  return 
into  Greece,  but  live  secure,  being  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  justice. 
Xerxes  granted  their  request :  whereupon,  notwithstanding  a  great  many 
unlucky  omens  appeared  to  them,  they  founded  a  city,  and  called  it  after 
their  ancient  name,  Branchidae  But  for  all  this,  they  could  not  escape 
divine  vengeance,  which  was  inflicted  on  their  children  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  who,  having  conquered  Darius,  and  possessed  himself  of  Asia, 
utterly  demolished  their  city,  and  put  all  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  as 
detesting  the  very  posterity  of  such  impious  wretches. 

The  Persians  being  vanquished,  and  peace  restored  to  Greece  (3),  the 
temple  was  rebuilt  by  the  Milesians,  with  such  magnificence,  that  it  sur¬ 
passed  almost  all  the  other  Grecian  temples  in  bigness,  being  raised  to 
such  a  bulk,  that  they  were  forced  to  let  it  remain  uncovered  ;  for  the 
compass  of  it  was  no  less  than  that  of  a  village,  and  contained  at  least  four 
or  five  stadia. 

Another  of  Apollo’s  oracles  we  read  of  in  Aba;,  a  city  of  Phocis,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Herodotus  (4),  and  Stephanus  the  Byzantian  (5),  by  the  latter 
of  whom  we  are  told  it  was  more  ancient  than  the  Delphian.  Sopho¬ 
cles  (6)  also  hath  taken  notice  of  it : 

OuKin  tov  tov  ii/ui 

Tis  iff’  o/xyatov  ffiCuiV, 

Ovf’  e«  <riv  A  Gain  vttov. 

(1)  Voce  AiJupa.  (4)  Lib.  i.  cap.  46. 

(2)  Strabo,  lib  xiv.  et  Suidas  in  Voce  Bycr/’-  (5)  Voce  A€ai.  item  Hesych.  etPhavor, 

X,5n:-  (3)  Strabo,  loc.  cit.  (6)  Oedip.  Tyr.  v.  908. 
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Such  deeds  if  glory  waits,  in  vain 
I  lead  this  choral  train. 

No  more  at  Delphi’s  central  cell, 

At  Abre,  or  Olympia’s  hallow’d  shrine 

Attendant  pay  I  rites  divine, 

Till  the  god  deigns  this  darkness  to  dispel.  potter. 

The  scholiasts  on  this  place  are  of  opinion,  that  Aba?  was  a  city  in  Lycia, 
but  are  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  testimonies  already  cited.  We  are  told 
by  Pausanias  (1),  that  the  temple  of  this  oracle  was  built  by  Xerxes. 

At  Claros,  a  city  of  Ionia,  not  fir  from  Colophon,  there  was  another 
oracle  sacred  to  Apollo,  first  instituted  by  Manto.  the  daughter  of  Tire- 
sias,  who  fled  thither  in  the  second  Theban  war,  when  the  Epigoni,  i.  e. 
the  sons  of  those  that  were  slain  in  the  former  war,  invaded  Thebes,  un¬ 
der  the  conduct  of  Alcmaeon,  in  revenge  of  their  father’s  death.  The 
person  that  delivered  answers,  was  a  man  generally  chosen  out  of  some 
certain  families,  and  for  the  most  part  out  of  Miletus  (2)  ;  he  was  usually 
unlearned,  and  very  ignorant,  yet  returned  the  oracles  in  verses  wonder¬ 
fully  satisfactory,  and  adapted  to  the  intention  of  the  enquirers  ;  and  this 
by  the  virtue  of  a  little,  well,  feigned  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  tears  of 
Manto  when  she  bewailed  the  desolation  of  her  country.  Into  this  he 
descended  when  any  man  came  to  consult  him  ;  but  paid  dear  for  his 
knowledge,  water  being  very  prejudicial  to  his  health  ;  and  as  Pliny  (3) 
hath  told  us,  a  means  to  shorten  his  life.  By  this  oracle,  the  untimely 
death  of  Germanicus  was  foretold,  as  we  are  informed  by  Tacitus  (4),  by 
whom  also  the  fore-mentioned  account  of  Pliny  is  confirmed. 

At  Larissa,  a  fort  of  the  Argives,  there  was  au  oracle  of  Apollo,  sur- 
named  h  i  gad  i  alrcs,  from  Diras,  a  region  belonging  to  Argos.  The  answers 
in  this  place  were  returned  by  a  woman,  who  was  forbidden  the  company 
of  men.  Every  month  she  sacrificed  a  lamb  in  the  night,  and  then,  having 
tasted  the  blood  of  the  victim,  was  immediately  seized  with  a  divine 
fury  (5). 

Apollo  had  another  famous  oracle  at  Eutresis,  a  village  in  Bceotia  (6), 
seated  in  the  way  between  the  Thespians  and  the  Plataeans. 

Oropaean  Apollo  delivered  oracles  at  Orope,  a  city  of  Euboea,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Stephanus. 

At  Orobae  in  Euboea,  there  was  cc^evS'srctTov  /xavrsfov,  a  most  infallible 
oracle  of  Apollo  Selinuntius,  as  we  find  in  the  beginning  of  Strabo’s  tenth 
book. 

Another  oracle  ofCorypaean  Apollo,  at  Corypae  in  Thessaly,  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Nicander’s  Theriaca  : 

Mavrdac  Kopurrctioc  iMxuro,  j,  dvS'pdv. 

It  is  reported  by  Athenaeus  (7),  that  the  Carians,  on  a  certain  time, 
consulted  Apollo’s  oracle  at  Hybla,  which  Casaubon  would  have  to  be 
read  Abae,  but  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  finds  no  mention  of  the 
Hyblaean  oracle  in  any  other  author. 

There  was  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Ichnaeus  at  Ichnaea  in  Macedonia  (8). 

At  Tegyrae,  a  city  in  Bceotia,  there  was  an  oracle  sacred  to  Tegyraean 
Apollo,  which  was  frequented  till  the  Persian  war  ;  but  after  that  remain¬ 
ed  for  ever  silent  (9). 

(1)  Phoc.  (2)Coel.  Rhod.  Ant.  Lect.  lib.  xxvii.  cap.  5.  (3)  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  103. 

(4)  Annal.  lib.  ii.  cap.  54.  (5)  Pausan.  Corinth.  (6)  Stephan,  in  voce  Eutpiktii. 

(7) Lib.  xv.  cap.  4.  (8)  Hesych.  v.  Ixvafnv,  ~  (9)  Plut.  Pelop. 
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No  less  famous  was  Ptous,  a  mountain  in  Bceotia,  for  the  oracles  given 
by  Apollo,  surnamed  Ptous,  from  that  place,  where  was  a  temple  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him.  This  oracle  ceased  when  Thebes  was  demolished  by 
Alexander  (1). 

Apollo,  surnamed  Act<pvwos,  from  Daphne,  his  beloved  mistress,  or  the 
laurel,  into  which  she  was  transformed,  had  an  oracle  near  the  Castilian 
fountain,  the  waters  of  which  were  also  endued  with  a  prophetic  virtue(2). 

Apollo  was  called  Ismenius,  from  Ismemis,  a  river  and  mountain  in 
Bceotia,  in  which  he  had  a  temple,  and  gave  answers  to  those  that  came 
to  enquire  of  him. 

Pausanias  (3)  hath  told  us  ofanolher  place  in  Bceotia  where  Apollo  re¬ 
turned  answers,  viz.  a  stone  called  ,  upon  which  he  had  an 

altar,  erected  out  of  the  ashes  of  victims  offered  to  him  ;  whence  he  was 
called  Spodius,  from  Svrodos,  i.  e.  ashes  ;  whence,  for  2<ir6»5ios  in  Pausa¬ 
nias,  must  be  read  SsroJios-  He  did  not  here,  as  in  other  places,  signify 
nis  will  by  inspired  prophets,  but  by  dXySovss,  ominous  sounds,  in  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  which  he  instructed  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose  ;  for 
this  way  of  divination  also  was  in  use  among  the  Grecians,  especially  at 
Smyrna,  saith  my  author,  where  was  a  temple  built  on  the  outside  of  the 
city  wall  for  that  purpose.  Thus  much  of  the  oracles  of  Apollo. 


CHAP.  X. 


OF  THE  ORACLE  OF  TROPHONIUS. 


Trophonius,  the  son  of  Eresinas,  and  brother  of  Agamedes  (4),  being 
possessed  with  an  immoderate  thirst  of  glory,  built  himself  a  mansion  under 
ground,  at  Lebadea,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  into  which,  when  he  entered,  he 
pretended  to  be  inspired  with  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  future 
events  ;  but  at  length,  either  out  of  design  to  raise  in  men  an  opinion  that 
he  was  translated  to  the  gods,  or  being  some  way  necessitated  thereto, 
perished  in  his  hole  (5).  Cicero  (6)  giveth  us  a  very  different  account 
of  his  death,  when  he  tells  us,  that  Trophonius  and  Agamedes,  having 
built  Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphi,  requested  of  the  gods  that  as  a  recom¬ 
pense  for  their  labour,  he  would  give  them  the  best  thing  that  could  hap¬ 
pen  to  man.  Apollo  granted  their  petition,  and  promised  them  that  it 
should  be  effected  the  third  day  after  ;  accordingly,  on  that  day,  in  the 
morning,  they  were  found  dead.  Several  other  fables  concerning  him, 
and  the  manner  of  his  death,  are  related  in  the  scholiast  upon  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes. 

However  that  be,  Trophonius  had  divine  honours  paid  him  after  death, 
and  was  worshipped  by  the  name  of  Jupiter  Trophonius  (7).  Nor  was  ita 
thing  unusual  for  men  deified  to  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  a  god,  seve¬ 
ral  instances  whereof  might  be  produced,  but  one  shall  suffice  for  all,  viz. 
that  of  Agamemnon,  who  was  worshipped  at  Sparta,  by  the  name  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  Agamemnon,  as  Lycophron  witnesseth  (8)  ; 


(l)Pausan.  Boeot. 

(4)  Suidas  voce  Tpo®<jnof. 
(7)  Strabo,  lib.  is. 


(2)  Clem.  Protrept. 

(5)  Phavorin. 

(8)  Cassandr.  v.  1123. 


(3)  Pausan.  ibid. 

(6)Tusc.  Quaest.  lib.  i.  47 
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E {to;  S"  atcotrut,  S'ftu>iS'o(  vu/xfu;  ava^, 

Z tv(  2jragT«TsOf  xlfjt uKok  nXuSwriTai, 

Ti/ui;  /uey  g-at;  trxf'  OiCxyx  rUvoit  A*%tov. 

Then  shall  ray  husband,  whom,  a  captive  bride, 

I  now  obey  as  my  superior  lord, 

By  subtle  crafty  Spartans  Jove  be  call’d, 

And  worship’d  so,  from  their  posterity 

Receiving  greatest  honours. -  E.  D. 

Which  words  CassaDdra  speaks  of  Agamemnon,  whose  captive  and  con¬ 
cubine  she  was  after  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

This  oracle  came  first  into  repute  on  this  account  ;  on  a  time,  when, 
for  the  space  of  two  years,  there  had  been  no  rain  in  Bceotia,  all  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  that  country,  with  a  joint  consent,  appointed  chosen  persons  to  go 
to  Delphi,  there  to  pay  their  devotions  to  Apollo,  in  the  name  of  their 
country,  and  desire  his  advice  and  assistance  :  the  god  accepted  their  pie¬ 
ty,  but  returned  them  no  other  answer  than  that  they  should  go  home  and 
consult  Trophonius  at  Lebadea.  The  ambassadors  immediately  obeyed, 
and  repaired  to  Lebadea,  still  remaining  as  much  in  the  dark  as  at  first ; 
there  being  not  the  least  sign  or  footstep  of  any  oraclq  in  that  place  :  at 
length,  when  they  had  searched  a  long  time  to  no  purpose,  and  began  to 
despair  of  success,  one  Saon,  an  Acrephian,  the  senior  of  all  the  ambas¬ 
sadors,  espied  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  immediately  took  up  a  resolution  to 
follow  them  ;  by  this  means  he  came  to  a  cave,  into  which  he  had  no  soon¬ 
er  entered,  but,  by  some  evident  tokens,  perceived,  that  in  that  place  was 
the  oracle  Apollo  had  commanded  them  to  enquire  of.  Upon  this  he  paid 
his  devotion  to  Trophonius,  and  received  from  him  a  welcome  and  satis¬ 
factory  answer,  together  with  instructions  in  what  manner,  and  with  what 
rites  and  ceremonies,  he  would  have  those  that  should  come  for  advice, 
to  approach  him  (1). 

The  place  of  this  oracle  was  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  commonly  called  xaraSa.o'iov,  and  the  persons  that  consulted  it 
xaraSaivovres,  because  the  way  to  it  was  a  descent.  Concerning  it  there 
are  innumerable  fables,  which  it  would  not  be  worth  the  while  to  mention 
in  this  place  ;  I  shall  therefore  pass  them  by,  only  giving  you  the  ac¬ 
counts  Pausanias  and  Plutarch  have  left  of  it  :  the  former  of  whom  con¬ 
sulted  it  in  person,  and  thereby  had  opportunity  of  being  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness  of  what  he  reports.  His  words  are  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Abel. 

‘  Whosoever’s  exigencies  oblige  him  to  go  into  the  cave,  must,  in  the 
first  place,  make  his  abode  for  some  set  time  in  the  chapel  of  Good  Ge¬ 
nius  and  Good  Fortune  ;  during  his  stay  here  he  abstains  from  hot  baths, 
and  employs  himself  in  performing  other  sorts  of  atonement  for  past  of¬ 
fences  ;  he  is  not  wholly  debarred  bathing,  but  then  it  must  be  only  in 
the  river  Hercynna,  having  a  sufficient  sustenance  from  the  leavings  of 
the  sacrifices.  At  his  going  down  he  sacrificeth  to  Trophonius  and  his 
sons,  to  Apollo,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  (who  hath  the  title  of  king),  to  Juno 
Heniocha,  and  Ceres,  called  Europa,  reported  to  be  Trophonius’s  nurse. 
There  is  a  priest  stands  consulting  the  bowels  of  every  sacrifice,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  victim’s  aspects,  prophecies  whether  the  deity  will  give  an 
auspicious  and  satisfactory  answer.  The  entrails  of  all  the  sacrifices  con¬ 
fer  but  little  towards  the  revealing  of  Trophonius’s  answer,  unless  a  ram, 
which  they  offer  in  a  ditch  to  Agamedes,  with  supplication  for  success, 


(1)  Pausanias  Boeoticis 
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that  night  on  which  they  descend,  presents  the  same  omens  with  the 
former  ;  on  this  depends  the  ratification  of  all  the  rest,  and  without  it 
their  former  oblations  are  of  none  effect  :  if  so  be  this  ram  doth  agree 
with  the  former,  every  one  forthwith  descends,  backed  with  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  good  hopes  ;  and  thus  in  the  manner ;  immediately  they  go  that 
night  along  with  the  priests  to  the  river  Hercynna.  where  they  are  anoint¬ 
ed  with  oil,  and  washed  by  two  citizens’  boys  aged  about  thirteen  years, 
whom  they  call  i.  e.  Mercurys  ;  these  are  they  that  are  employ¬ 

ed  in  washing  whoever  hath  a  mind  to  consult  ;  neither  are  they  remiss 
in  their  duty,  but,  as  much  as  can  be  expected  from  boys,  carefully  per_ 
form  all  things  necessary.  Having  been  washed,  they  are  not  straight¬ 
way  conducted  by  the  priests  to  the  oracle,  but  are  brought  to  the  river’s 
rises,  which  are  adjacent  to  one  another  :  here  they  must  drink  a  dose 
of  the  water  of  it,  called  Lethe,  or  Oblivion,  to  deluge  with  oblivion  all 
those  things  which  so  lately  were  the  greatest  part  of  their  concerns.  Af¬ 
ter  that,  they  take  the  water  of  Mnemosyne,  viz.  Remembrance,  to  re¬ 
tain  the  remembrance  of  those  things  that  shall  be  exhibited  to  them  in 
their  descent ;  amongst  which  is  exposed  a  statue,  adorned  with  such  ad¬ 
mirable  carving,  that  it  is  set  up  by  the  people  for  Dsedalus’s  workman¬ 
ship  ;  hereupon  they  never  exhibit  it,  unless  to  descendants  :  to  this, 
therefore,  after  some  venerable  obeisance,  having  muttered  over  a  pray¬ 
er  or  two,  in  a  linen  habit  set  off  with  ribands,  and  wearing  pantofles, 
agreeable  with  the  fashion  of  the  country,  they  approach  the  oracle, 
which  is  situated  within  a  mountain  near  a  grove,  the  foundation  of  which 
is  built  spherical-ways,  of  white  stone,  about  the  size  in  circumference, 
of  a  very  small  threshing  floor,  but  in  height  scarce  two  cubits,  support¬ 
ing  brazen  obelisks,  encompassed  round  with  ligaments  of  brass,  between 
which  there  are  doors  that  guide  their  passage  into  the  midst  of  the  floor, 
where  there  is  a  sort  of  cave  not  the  product  of  rude  nature,  but  built 
with  the  nicest  accuracy  of  mechanism  and  proportion.  The  figure  of 
this  workmanship  is  like  an  oven,  its  breadth  diametrically  (as  nigh  as  can 
e  guessed)  about  nine  cubits,  its  depth  eight,  or  thereabouts  ;  for  the 
guidance  to  which  there  are  no  stairs,  wherefore  it  is  required  that  all 
comers  bring  a  narrow  and  light  ladder  with  them,  by  which  when  they 
are  come  down  to  the  bottom,  there  is  a  cave  between  the  roof  and  the 
pavement,  being  in  breadth  about  two  flV.flajttai,  and  in  height  not  above 
one  ;  at  the  mouth  of  this,  the  descendant,  having  brought  with  him  cakes 
dipped  in  honey,  lies  along  on  the  ground  and  shoves  himself  feet  fore¬ 
most  into  the  cave  ;  then  he  thrusts  in  his  knees,  after  which  the  rest  of 
his  body  is  rolled  along,  by  a  force  not  unlike  that  of  a  great  and  rapid 
river,  which  overpowering  a  man  with  its  vortex,  tumbles  him  over  head 
and  ears.  All  that  come  within  the  approach  of  the  oracle  have  not 
their  answers  revealed  the  same  way  :  some  gather  their  resolves  from 
outward  appearance,  others  by  word  of  mouth  :  they  all  return  the  same 
way  back  with  their  feet  foremost.  Among  all  that  have  descended,  it 
was  never  kno  wn  that  any  was  lost,  except  one  of  the  life-guard  of  Deme- 
trius  ;  and  besides,  it  is  credible  the  reason  proceeded  from  the  neglect 
of  the  rituals  in  his  descent,  and  his  ill  design  ;  for  he  went  not  out  of 
necessity  to  consult,  but  out  of  an  avaricious  humour,  for  the  sacrilegi¬ 
ous  conveyance  back  of  the  gold  and  silver,  which  was  there  religiously 
bestowed;  wherefore  it  is  said,  that  his  carcase  was  thrown  out  some 
other  way,  and  not  at  the  entrance  of  the  sacred  shrine.  Among  the  va- 
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nous  reports  that  fly  abroad  concerning  this  man,  I  have  delivered  to 
posterity  the  most  remarkable.  The  priests,  as  soon  as  the  consultant  is 
returned,  place  him  on  Mnemosyne’s  throne  which  is  not  very  far  from 
the  shrine  ;  here  they  enquire  of  him,  what  he  had  seen  or  heard  ; 
which  when  he  hath  related,  they  deliver  him  to  others,  who  (as  appoint¬ 
ed  for  that  office)  carry  him  stupified  with  amazement,  and  forgetful  of 
himself,  and  those  about  him.  to  tne  chapel  of  Good  Genius  and  Good 
Fortune,  where  he  had  made  his  former  stay  at  his  going  down  ;  here, 
after  some  time,  he  is  restored  to  his  former  senses,  and  the  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  bis  visage  returns  again.  What  1  here  relate  was  not  receiv¬ 
ed  at  second  hand,  but  either  as  by  ocular  demonstration  I  have  perceiv¬ 
ed  in  others,  or  what  I  have  proved  true  by  my  own  experience  :  for  all 
consultants  are  obliged  to  hang  up,  engraved  on  a  tablet,  what  they  have 
seen  or  heard. 

Thus  far  Pausanias.  Plutarch’s  relation  concerns  the  appearances  ex¬ 
hibited  to  consultants  ;  which,  though  they  were  various,  and  seldom  the 
same,  seeing  it  is  a  remarkable  story,  I  will  give  it  you,  as  it  is  translat¬ 
ed  by  the  same  hand  : 

‘  Timarchus  being  a  youth  of  liberal  education,  and  just  initiated  in  the 
rudiments  of  philosophy,  was  greatly  desirous  of  knowing  the  nature  and 
efficacy  of  Socrates’s  demon  :  wherefore,  communicating  his  project  to 
no  mortal  body  but  me  and  Cebes,  afier  the  performance  of  all  the  rituals 
requisite  for  consultation,  he  descended  Trophonius’s  cave  :  where,  hav¬ 
ing  staid  two  nights  and  one  day,  his  return  was  wholly  despaired  of,  in¬ 
somuch,  that  his  friends  bewailed  him  as  dead  :  in  the  morning  he  came 
up  very  brisk,  and  in  the  first  place,  paid  some  venerable  acknowledgments 
to  the  god  :  after  that,  having  escaped  the  staring  rout,  he  laid  open  to 
us  a  prodigious  relation  of  what  he  had  seen  or  heard,  to  this  purpose  : 
in  his  descent,  he  was  beset  with  a  caliginous  mist,  upon  which  he  pray¬ 
ed,  lying  prostrate  for  a  long  time,  and  not  having  sense  enough  to  know 
whether  he  was  awake  or  in  a  dream,  he  surmises,  that  he  received  a 
blow  on  his  head  with  such  an  echoing  violence,  as  dissevered  the  sutures 
of  his  skull,  through  which  his  soul  migrated  ;  and  being  disunited  from 
the  body  and  mixed  with  bright  and  refined  air,  with  a  seeming  content¬ 
ment,  began  to  breathe  for  a  long  time,  and  being  dilated  like  a  full  sail, 
was  wider  than  before.  After  this,  having  heard  a  small  noise,  whistling 
in  his  ears  a  delightsome  sound,  he  looked  up,  but  saw  not  a  spot  of  earth, 
only  islands  reflecting  a  glimmering  flame,  interchangeably  receiving  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  light.  They  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  of  an  infinite  number,  and  of  a  stupendous  size,  not  bearing  an 
equal  parity  betwixt  one  another  in  this,  though  they  were  all  alike,  viz. 
globular:  it  ma\  be  conjectured,  that  the  circumrotation  ofthese  moved  the 
ether,  whe  h  occasioned  that  whistling,  the  gentle  pleasantness  of  which 
bore  an  adequate  agreement  with  their  well-timed  motion.  Between 
these  there  was  a  sea  or  lake,  which  spread  out  a  surface  glittering  with 
many  colours,  intermixed  with  an  azure  ;  some  of  the  islands  floated  on 
its  stream,  by  which  they  were  driven  on  the  other  side  of  the  torrent ; 
many  others  were  carried  to  and  fro,  so  that  they  were  well  nigh  sunk. 
This  sea,  for  the  most  part,  was  very  shallow  and  fordable,  except  to¬ 
wards  the  south,  where  it  was  of  a  great  depth  ;  it  very  often  ebbed  and 
flowed,  but  not  with  a  high  tide  :  some  part  of  it  had  a  natural  sea  colour, 
untainted  with  any  other,  as  miry  and  muddy  as  any  lake  :  the  rapidness 
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of  the  torrent  carried  back  those  islands  from  whence  they  had  grounded, 
and  situating  them  in  the  same  place  as  at  first,  or  bringing  them  about 
with  a  circumference  ;  but  in  the  gentle  turning  of  them,  the  water 
makes  one  rising  roll :  betwixt  these,  the  sea  seemed  to  bend  inwards 
about  (as  near  as  he  could  guess)  eight  parts  of  the  whole.  This  sea 
had  two  mouths,  which  were  inlets  to  boisterous  rivers,  casting  out fierv 
foam,  the  flaming  brightness  of  which  covered  the  best  part  of  its  natural 
azure.  He  was  very  much  pleased  at  this  sight,  until  he  looked  down, 
and  saw  an  immense  hiatus,  resembling  a  hollow  sphere,  of  an  amazing 
and  dreadful  profundity.  It  had  darkness  to  a  miracle ;  not  still,  but 
thickened,  and  agitated  :  here  he  was  seized  with  no  small  fright,  by  the 
astonishing  hubbubs,  and  noises  of  all  kinds,  that  seem  to  arise  out  of 
this  hollow,  from  an  unfathomable  bottom,  viz.  he  heard  an  infinity  of 
yells  and  howlings  of  beasts,  cries  and  bawlings  of  children,  confused 
with  the  groans  and  outrages  of  men  and  women.  Not  long  after,  he 

heard  a  voice  invisibly  pronounce  these  words  - 

What  follows  is  nothing  but  a  prolix  and  tedious  harangue  upon  va¬ 
rious  subjects.  One  thing  there  is  more  especially  remarkable  in  this 
account,  viz.  that  he  makes  Timarchus  to  return  from  consultation  with 
a  brisk  and  cheerful  countenance,  whereas,  it  is  commonly  reported  that 
all  the  consultants  of  this  oracle  became  pensive  and  melancholy  ;  that 
theirtempers  were  soured,  and  their  countenances, however  gay  and  plea¬ 
sant  before,  rendered  dull  and  heavy  ;  whence,  of  any  person  dejected, 
melancholy,  or  too  serious,  it  was  generally  said  sis  TgoQuvis  iMpdvrcurcu, 
i.  e.  lie  has  been  consulting  the  oracle  of  Troplionius.  But  this  is  only  to 
be  understood  of  the  time  immediately  ensuing  consultation  ;  for,  as  we 
learn  from  Pausanias,  all  enquirers  recovered  their  former  cheerfulness 
in  the  temple  of  Good  Genius  and  Good  Fortune. 


CHAP.  XI. 

OF  OTHER  GRECIAN  ORACLES, 

Ampkiaraus  was  the  son  of  Oicleus,  and  married  Eriphyle  the  sister  of 
Adrastus,  king  of  Argos  :  he  was  an  excellent  soothsayer,  and  by  his  skill 
foresaw  that  it  would  prove  fatal  to  him  if  he  engaged  himself  in  the 
Theban  war.  Wherefore,  to  avoid  inevitable  destruction,  he  hid  himself, 
but  was  discovered  by  his  wife  Eripbyle,  whom  Polynices  had  corrupted 
with  a  present  of  a  golden  chain.  Being  discovered,  he  was  obliged  by 
Adrastus  to  accompany  the  army  to  Thebes,  where,  as  he  had  foretold, 
together  with  his  chariot  and  horses,  he  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth, 
whence  Ovid  saith  of  him  : 

JVotvs  humo  mersis  Amphiaiaus  equis. 

Some  say  this  accident  happened  in  the  way  betwixt  Thebes  and  Chal- 
cis  :  and  for  that  reason  the  place  is  called  'A^a,  i.  e.  a  chariot ,  to  this 
day,  saith  Pausanias  (1). 

After  his  death,  he  was  honoured  with  divine  worship  ;  first  by  the 


(1)  Atticis. 
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Oropians,  and  afterwards  by  all  the  other  Grecians  :  and  a  stately  tern 
pie,  with  a  statue  of  white  marble,  was  erected  to  him  in  the  place  where 
he  was  swallowed  up,  saith  my  author,  being  about  twelve  stadia  distant 
from  Oropus,  a  city  in  the  confines  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  which  for  that 
reason,  is  sometimes  attributed  to  both  countries.  There  was  also  a  re¬ 
markable  altar  dedicated  to  him  in  the  same  place.  It  was  divided  into 
five  parts  :  the  first  of  which  was  sacred  to  Hercules,  Jupiter,  and  Paeo- 
nian  Apollo  ;  the  second,  to  the  heroes  and  their  wives  ;  the  third  to 
"V  esta,  Mercury,  Amphiaraus,  and  the  sons  of  Amphilocus  (for  Alcmason, 
the  son  of  Amphiaraus,  was  not  allowed  to  partake  of  any  of  the  honours 
paid  to  Amphilochus,  or  Amphiaraus,  because  he  slew  his  mother  Eri- 
phyle)  ;  the  fourth  to  Venus,  Panacea,  Jason,  Hygia,  and  Paeonian  Mi¬ 
nerva  ;  the  fifth  part  to  the  Nymphs,  Pan,  and  the  rivers  Achelous  and 
Cephisus. 

Answers  were  delivered  in  dreams  :  Jophon  the  Gnosian,  who  pub¬ 
lished  the  ancient  oracles  in  heroic  verse,  reports,  that  Amphiaraus  re¬ 
turned  an  answer  to  the  Argives  in  verse  ;  but  my  author  herein  contra- 
dicteth  him,  and  reports  farther,  that  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  only 
those  who  were  inspired  by  Apollo  gave  answers  after  that  manner  ; 
whereas,  all  the  rest  made  predictions  either  by  dreams  or  the  flightof 
birds,  or  the  entrails  of  beasts.  He  adds,  for  a  confirmation  of  what  he 
had  said  before,  viz  that  these  answers  were  given  in  dreams,  that  Am¬ 
phiaraus  was  excellently  skilled  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  ca¬ 
nonized  for  the  invention  of  that  art. 

They  that  came  to  consult  this  oracle,  were  first  to  be  purified  by  of¬ 
fering  sacrifice  to  Amphiaraus,  and  all  the  other  gods,  vvhose  names  were 
inscribed  on  the  altar  (1)  :  Philostratus  adds,  they  were  to  fast  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  abstain  three  days  from  wine.  After  all,  they  offered  a 
ram  in  sacrifice  to  Amphiaraus  ;  then  went  to  sleep,  lying  upon  a  victim's 
skin,  and  in  that  posture  expected  a  revelation  by  dream.  In  the  same 
manner  did  the  people  of  Apulia  Daunia  expect  answers  from  Podalarius. 
who  died  there,  and  returned  prophetic  dreams  to  those  that  came  to  en¬ 
quire  of  him.  Whoever  consulted  him,  was  to  sleep  upon  a  sheep:s  skin 
at  his  altar,  as  we  learn  from  these  words  of  Lycophron  (2)  ; 

A:; au;  Si  (ufojtj  TV/uCiC  zyx.UfA!tfAirci; 

Xpicu X.X.S'  Sm:r  rrxft  rzftifrt*  txriy. 

They,  whose  aspiring  minds,  curious  to  pry 

Into  the  mystic  records  of  events, 

Ask  aid  of  Podalirius,  must  sleep 

Prostrate  on  sheep-skins,  at  his  hallow’d  fane, 

And  thus  receive  the  true  prophetic  dreams.  h.  b- 

To  return  :  all  persons  were  admitted  to  this  oracle,  the  Thebans  only 
excepted,  who  were  to  enjoy  no  benefit  from  Amphiaraus  in  this  way  ; 
for,  as  Herodotus  (3)  reportetb,  he  gave  them  their  option  of  two  things, 
viz.  his  counsel  and  advice,  to  direct  them  in  time  of  necessity,  or  his 
help  and  protection,  to  defend  them  in  time  of  danger,  telling  them  they 
must  not  expect  both  ;  whereupon  they  chose  the  latter,  thinking  they 
had  a  greater  need  of  defence  than  counsel,  which  they  could  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  furnished  with  by  Delpian  Apollo. 

This  oracle  was  had  in  very  great  esteem  :  Herodotus  (4)  reckons  it 

■»)  ^  ita  A  pel  Iona  Tyanaei,  Lib  ii.  (3)  Lib.  viii.  cap.  134. 

•S'  Cassandra,  v.  1050.  "4)  Lib.  i.  cap.  46. 
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amongst  the  five  principal  ones  of  Greece,  consulted  by  Croesus,  before 
his  expedition  against  Cyrus,  viz.  tbe  Delphian,  Dodonean,  Amphiaraus’s, 
Trophonius’s,  and  the  Didymaean  ;  and  Valerius  Maximus  (1)  saith,  it 
was  not  inferior  either  to  the  two  first  of  those  already  mentioned,  or  that 
of  Jupiter  Hammon. 

Near  the  temple  was  the  fountain,  out  of  which  Amphiaraus  ascended 
into  heaven,  when  he  was  received  into  the  number  of  the  gods,  which, 
for  that  reason,  was  called  by  his  name  ;  it  was  held  so  sacred,  that  it  was 
a  capital  crime  to  employ  the  waters  of  it  to  any  ordinary  use,  as  washing 
the  hands,  or  purification  :  nay,  it  was  unlawful  to  offer  sacrifice  before 
it,  as  was  usual  at  other  fountains  :  the  chief  use  it  was  employed  in  was 
this,  viz.  they  that  by  the  advice  of  the  oracle  had  recovered  out  of  any 
disease,  were  to  cast  a  piece  of  coined  gold  or  silver  into  it :  and  this 
Pausanias  (2)  tells  us  was  an  ancient  custom,  and  derived  from  the  pri¬ 
mitive  ages. 

At  Pharie,  a  city  of  Achaia,  answers  were  given  by  Mercurius  A 
so  named  from  uyoga,  i.  e.  the  market  place,  where  was  a  statue  of  stone 
erected  to  him,  having  a  beard,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  thing  unusual 
in  his  statues  ;  before  it  was  placed  a  low  stone  altar,  upon  which  stood 
brazen  basons  soldered  with  lead.  They  that  came  for  advice,  first  offer¬ 
ed  frankincense  upon  the  altar,  then  lighted  the  lamps,  pouring  oil  into 
them  ;  after  that,  they  offered  upon  the  right  side  of  the  altar  a  piece  of 
money  stamped  with  their  own  country  impression  and  called  XaXxag ;  then 
proposed  the  questions  they  desired  to  be  resolved  in,  placing  their  ear 
close  to  the  statue  ;  and  after  all,  departed,  stopping  both  their  ears  with 
their  hands,  till  they  had  passed  quite  through  the  market  place  ;  then 
they  plucked  away  their  hands,  and  received  the  first  voice  that  present¬ 
ed  itself  as  a  divine  oracle.  The  same  ceremonies  were  practised  in 
Egypt,  at  the  oracle  of  Serapis,  as  Pausanias  (3)  reports. 

At  Bura  (4)  in  Achaia,  there  was  an  oracle  of  Hercules,  called  from 
that  city  Buraicus.  The  place  of  it  was  a  cave,  wherein  was  Hercules’s 
statue  :  predictions  were  made  by  throwing  dice.  They  that  consulted 
the  god,  first  addressed  themselves  to  him  by  prayer  ;  then  taking  four 
dice  out  of  a  great  heap  that  lay  ready  there,  they  threw  them  upon  the 
table  :  all  the  dice  had  on  them  certain  peculiar  marks,  all  of  which  were 
interpreted  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  they 
had  cast  the  dice,  they  went  to  the  book,  and  there  every  man  found  his 
doom.  i 

At  Patrae  (5),  a  city  on  the  sea-coast  of  Achaia,  not  far  from  the  sacred 
grove  of  Apollo,  there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ceres,  in  which  were 
erected  three  statues,  two  to  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  standing  ;  the  third 
to  Earth,  sitting  upon  a  throne.  Before  the  temple  there  was  a  fountain, 
in  which  were  delivered  oracles,  very  famous  for  the  truth  of  their  pre¬ 
dictions.  These  were  not  given  upon  every  account,  but  concerned  only 
the  events  of  diseases.  The  manner  of  consulting  was  this  :  they  let 
down  a  large  lookiDg-glass  by  a  small  cord  into  the  fountain,  so  low  that 
the  bottom  of  it  might  just  touch  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  not  be 
covered  by  it  :  this  done,  they  offered  incense  and  prayers  to  the  god¬ 
dess  ;  then  looked  upon  the  glass,  and  from  the  various  figures  and  ima¬ 
ges  represented  in  it,  made  conjectures  concerning  the  patient. 

<])  Lib  Tiii.  cap.  15.  (2)  Atticis.  (3)Achaicis.  (4)  Ibidem.  (5)  Pausanias, 
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At  Tf'flfczen  (1),  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  there  was  an  old  altar  dedicac 
ed  to  the  Muses  and  Sleep,  by  Ardalus,  one  of  Vulcan’s  sons,  who  was 
the  first  inventor  of  the  ffute,  and  a  great  favourite  of  the  Muses,  who 
from  him  were  called  Ardalides.  They  that  came  for  advice  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  abstain  certain  days  from  wine  :  afterwards  they  lay  down  by  the 
altar  to  sleep,  where,  by  the  secret  inspiration  of  the  Muses,  proper  re¬ 
medies  for  their  distempers  were  revealed  to  them. 

At  Epidaurus  (2),  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  there  was  a  temple  of  iEs- 
culapius,  famed  for  curing  diseases  ;  the  remedies  of  which  were  reveal¬ 
ed  in  dreams.  When  the  cure  was  perfected,  the  names  of  the  diseased 
persons,  together  with  the  manner  of  their  recovery,  were  registered  in 
the  temple.  Thisgod  was  afterwards  translated  to  Rome,  by  the  command 
of  Delphian  Apollo,  who  told  them  that  was  the  only  way  to  be  freed  from 
the  plague,  which  at  that  time  raged  exceedingly  amongst  them  ;  where¬ 
upon  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Epidaurus,  to  desire  the  god  of  them  ;  but 
the  Epidaurians  being  unwilling  to  part  with  so  beneficial  a  guest,  jEscu- 
lapius,  of  his  own  accord,  in  the  shape  of  a  great  serpent,  went  straight 
to  the  Roman  ship,  where  he  reposed  himself,  and  was  with  great  vene¬ 
ration  conveyed  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  great  joy  ;  and 
having  delivered  them  from  the  distress  they  lay  under,  was  honoured 
with  a  temple  in  the  little  island,  encompassed  by  the  river  Tiber,  and 
worshipped  in  the  same  form  he  had  assumed.  This  story  is  related  by 
Pliny  (3),  and  Ovid  (d). 

At  Amphiclea,  called  by  Herodotus,  Ophitea,  by  Stephanus,  Amphicasa, 
there  was  a  temple  sacred  to  Bacchus,  but  no  image,  at  least  none  expos¬ 
ed  to  public  view.  To  this  god,  saith  Pausanias  (5),  the  Amphicleans 
ascribe  both  the  cure  of  their  diseases,  and  foretelling  of  future  events  ; 
the  former  he  affected  by  revealing  proper  remedies  in  dreams  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  inspiring  into  his  priests  divine  knowledge. 

Strabo,  in  his  description  of  Corinth,  telleth  us,  Juno  had  an  oracle  in 
the  Corinthian  territories,  in  the  way  between  Lecbaeum  and  Pagae. 

There  was  also  in  Laconia,  a  pool  sacred  to  Juno,  by  which  predic¬ 
tions  were  made  after  this  manner  :  they  cast  into  it  cakes  made  of  bread- 
corn  ;  if  these  sunk  down,  good,  if  not,  something  dreadful,  was  por¬ 
tended. 

Caslius  Rhodiginis  (6)  telleth  us  out  of  Philostratus,  that  Orpheus’s 
head  at  Lesbos,  gave  oracles  to  all  enquirers,  but  most  especially  to  the 
Grecians,  and  told  them  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  Hercules’s 
arrows.  He  adds,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  and  Babylon  often  sent  am¬ 
bassadors  to  consult  this  oracle,  and  particularly  Cyrus,  who  being  desi¬ 
rous  to  know  by  what  death  he  was  to  die,  received  this  answer,  T«  ifid, 
aim  ugs,  ra  o'er  my  fate,  0  Cyrus,  is  decreed  you.  Whereby  it  was  meant 
he  should  be  beheaded  ;  for  Orpheus  suffered  that  death  in  Thrace,  by 
the  fury  of  the  women,  because  he  professed  an  hatred  and  aversion  to 
the  whole  sex  :  his  head  being  thrown  into  the  sea,  was  cast  upon  Les¬ 
bos,  where  it  returned  answers  in  a  cavern  of  the  earth.  There  were 
algo  persons  initiated  into  Orpheus’s  mysteries,  called  OgtpsoTsXegai ,  who 
assured  all  those  that  should  be  admitted  into  their  society  of  certain  fe¬ 
licity  after  death  ;  which  when  Philip,  one  of  that  order,  but  miserably 
poor  and  indigent,  boasted  of,  Leotychidas,  the  Spartan,  replied,  ‘  why 

(l)  Pausanias.  (2)  Idem  Corinthiac.  (3)  Lib.  iv.  (4)  Met.  xv. 

(«;■  Phocicis.  |6)  Anfiquat.  Lib.  xv.  C ao.  P. 
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do  not  you  die  then,  you  fool,  and  put  an  end  to  your  misfortunes,  toge¬ 
ther  with  your  life  V  At  their  initiation,  little  else  was  required  of  them 
besides  an  oath  of  secrecy. 

An  oracle  of  the  Earth  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  country  of  Elis  (1). 

An  oracle  of  Pan,  which  was  consulted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  seems 
to  be  meant  in  the  following  words  of  Statius  (2)  : 

- licet  aridus  Ammon 

Invideat,  Lyciaque  parent  contendere  sortes, 

Niliacumque pecus, patrioque  oequalis  honori 
Branchus,  et  undosce  qui  rusticus  accola  Pisa; 

Pana  Lycaonia  nocturnum  exaudit  in  umbra. 

Ammon  to  them  must  yield  the  prophet’s  bays, 

And  Lycian  lots  resign  their  share  of  praise. 

No  more  let  Apis  cheat  his  servile  train, 

Nor  Branchus,  honoured  with  a  Lybian  fane. 

No  more  Arcadia’s  trembling  swains  adore 

The  shades  of  Pan,  or  his  advice  implore.  lewis. 

Seneca  speaks  of  an  oracle  at  Mycenae  (3)  ; 

- Uinc  orantibus 

Responsa  dantur  certa,  cum  ingenti  sono 
Laxantur  adytofata ,  ctimmugit  specus 
Vocem  Deo  solvente. 

An  oracle  of  the  night  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (4). 

In  Laconia,  in  the  way  betwixt  Oebylus  and  Thalamise  (5),  Pausanias 
saith,  there  was  a  temple  and  oracle  of  lno,  who  gave  answers  by  dreams 
to  those  that  enquired  of  her. 

Plutarch  (6)  maketh  mention  of  another  famous  oracle  in  Laconia,  at 
the  city  Thalamiae,  which  was  sacred  to  Pasiphae,  who,  as  some  say,  was 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  and  had  by  Jupiter  a  son  called  Ammon. 
Others  are  of  opinion  it  was  Cassandra  the  daughter  of  king  Priamus,  who 
this  place,  was  called  Pasiphae,  ira^ct  to  rrurt  pa7vsiv  tu  y.otvrt7x , 
from  revealing  oracles  to  all  men.  Others  will  have  it,  that  this  was* 
Daphne  the  daughter  of  Amyclas.  who  flying  from  Apollo,  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  laurel,  and  honoured  by  that  god  with  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
This  oracle,  when  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  Spar¬ 
tans  to  their  ancient  manner  of  living,  and  put  in  force  Lycurgus’s  old 
laws,  very  much  countenanced  and  encouraged  his  undertaking,  com¬ 
manding  the  people  to  return  to  the  former  state  of  equality.  Again, 
when  Cleomenes  made  the  like  attempt,  it  gave  the  same  advice,  in^this 
manner,  as  my  author  relates  the  story  (7)  ;  ‘  About  that  time,’  saith  he, 
one  of  the  ephori  sleeping  in  Pasiphae’s  temple,  dreamed  a  very  sur¬ 
prising  dream  ;  for  he  thought  he  saw  the  four  chairs  removed  where  the 
ephori  used  to  sit  and  hear  causes,  and  on.ly  one  placed  there  ;  and 
whilst  he  wondered,  he  heard  a  voice  out  of  the  temple,  saying,  this  is 
the  best  for  Sparta .’ 

Upon  the  top  of  Cithaeron,  a  mountain  in  Boeotia,  was  a  cave  called 
Sphragidium,  where  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  were  inspired 
by  the  nymphs  called  Sphragitides,  and  thence  named  Kvp/poXticrroi  (8), 
i.  e.  inspired  by  the  nymphs. 

Ulysses  had  an  oracle  amongst  the  Eurytanes,  a  nation  of  vEtolia,  as 

H)  Pausanias  Eliac.  4.  (2)  Thebaid.  iii.  v.  476.  (3)  Thyeste  v.  677. 

(4)  Atticis.  p.  75.  edit.  Hanov.  (5)  Laconicis.  (fi)  A"ide.  ' 

(7)Cleomene.  (8)  Pausanias  Bceotic. 
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Aristotle  (1)  is  said  to  report  by  Tzetzes,  in  his  comment  upon-  Lyco- 
phron,  who  hath  these  words  concerning  Ulysses  ; 

(2)  M-tvT/v  cTe  ve xpcv  Hupurdv  rs 
‘O,  t’  3.I7TU  vmav  T pafenrua;  IS'lBxiov. 
iEtolian  people,  the  dead  prophet  crown. 

Several  other  oracles  we  read  of  in  authors,  as  that  of  Tiresias  and 
jEgeus,  with  others  of  less  repute,  which  for  that  reason  I  shall  forbear 
to  mention. 


CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THEOMANCY. 

Having  given  you  an  account  of  the  most  celebrated  oracles  in  Greece, 
which  make  the  first  and  noblest  species  of  natural  divination,  I  come 
now  to  the  second,  called  in  Greek  ©so.wavrda,  which  is  a  compound  word, 
consisting  of  two  parts,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other  sorts 
of  divination  ;  by  the  former,  (viz  S-tog)  it  is  distinguished  from  artificial 
divination,  which,  though  it  may  be  said  to  be  given  by  the  gods,  yet 
does  not  immediately  proceed  from  them,  being  the  effect  of  experience 
and  observation.  By  the  latter  (viz.  p-avrs/et),  it  is  opposed  to  oracular 
divination  ;  for  though  Manila  be  a  general  name,  and  sometimes  signify 
any  sort  of  divination,  yet  it  is  also  used  in  a  more  strict  and  limited  sense, 
to  denote  those  predictions  that  are  made  by  men  ;  and  in  this  accepta¬ 
tion  it  is  opposed  to  Xfuo'f Cog  as  the  scholiast  upon  Sophocles  has  ob¬ 
served  (3). 

Thus  much  for  the  name.  As  to  the  thing,  it  is  distinguished  from 
oracular  divination  (I  mean  that  which  was  delivered  by  interpreters,  as 
the  Delphi,  for  in  others  the  difference  is  more  evident),  because  that 
was  confined  usually  to  a  fixed  and  stated  time,  and  always  to  a  certain 
place  ;  for  the  Pythia  could  not  be' inspired  in  any  other  place  but  Apollo’s 
temple,  and  upon  the  sacred  tripus  ;  whereas  the  ©£0(xa*rtis  were  free 
and  unconfined,  being  able,  after  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  other  usual  rites,  to  prophecy  at  any  time,  or  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

As  to  the  manner  of  receiving  the  divine  inspiration,  that  was  not  always 
different  ;  for  not  only  the  Pythia,  but  the  Sibyls  also,  with  many  others, 
were  possessed  with  divine  fury,  swelling  with  rage  like  persons  distract¬ 
ed  and  beside  themselves.  Virgil  (4)  describes  the  Sibyl  in  this  hideous 
posture  ; 

- Cui  talia  fanli 

Ante  fores  subito  non  vultus ,  non  color  unus. 

Non  cornice  mans  Ire  comce,  sed  pect  anhelum, 

Etrauie  fera  corda  tument ;  majorque  videri, 

Nec  mortale  sonans  ;  afflata  est  numine  quando 
Jam propiore  Dei - 

Wbile  yet  she  spoke,  enlarged  her  features  grew, 

Her  colour  changed,  her  locks  dishevelled  flew; 

(1)  Ithacor.  Politeia.  (2)  Vers.  799.  (3)  InOedipiTvr.  (4)42n.  lib,  vi,  ver  47- 
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The  heavenly  tumult  reigns  in  every  part, 

Pants  in  her  breast  and  swells  her  rising  heart; 

Greater  than  human  kind  she  seems  to  look, 

And  with  an  accent  more  than  mortal  spoke ; 

Her  staring  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  roll 

When  all  the  god  came  rushing  on  her  soul.  dryden  and  pitt. 

Few  that  pretended  to  inspiration  but  raged  after  this  manner,  foaming, 
and  making  a  strange,  terrible  noise,  gnashing  with  their  teeth,  shivering 
and  trembling,  with  other  antic  motions  ;  and  therefore  some  will  have 
their  name  (viz.  pidvrig),  to  be  derived  avb  ra  fiaivs<t6ai,from  being  mad. 

Other  customs  there  were,  common  to  them  with  the  Pythia;  I  shall 
only  mention  those  about  the  laurel,  which  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  the  god 
of  divination,  being  sprung  from  his  beloved  D'aphne,  and  thought  to  con¬ 
duce  very  much  to  inspiration,  and  therefore  called  |xa*T;xov  Qvrov,  the 
prophetic  plant ;  whence  Claudian  saith  of  it  ; 

- Venturi  prascia  laurus. 

The  laurel  skilled  in  events. 

With  this  they  used  to  crown  their  heads.  Thus  Cassandra  is  describ¬ 
ed  by  Euripides  (1).  And  jEschylus  (2)  speaks  thus  of  her  ; 

Ksti  ax.»7r'rp't,  j  /uuvrint  Trip)  Up*  cip*. 

Her  hand  a  laurel  sceptre  grasps,  her  neck 
The  same  prophetic  plants  with  garlands  deck. 

Where,  by  tfxqirrgav,  he  means  a  staff  of  laurel,  which  prophets  usually 
carried  in  their  hands  ;  it  was  called  in  Greek  «0v*<r» jfitw,  as  we  learn  from 
Hesychius.  It  was  also  usual  to  eat  the  leaves  of  this  tree  ;  whence  Ly- 
cophron(3)  saith -of  Cassandra  ; 

Aupmpiym  <p»/Cst£ev  in  XeuucSv  ova.. 

The  mouth  with  laurel  morsels  oft  replete, 

In  mystic  words  unriddle  future  fate. 

And  the  Sibyl  in  Tibullus  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  her  greatest  privileges, 
placing  it  in  the  same  rank  with  that  of  virginity,  a  thing  held  by  her 
very  sacred,  though  not  always  observed  by  other  prophets  ;  for  Cassan¬ 
dra  was  Agamemnon’s  concubine  ;  and  though  the  condition  of  a  captive 
might  lay  some  force  upon  her,  yet  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  Helenus  mar¬ 
ried  Andromache  ;  and  that  blind  Tiresias  was  led  up  and  down  by  his 
daughter  Manto.  But  to  return  to  the  Sibyl,  whose  words  in  Tibullus 
are  these  ; 

- Sic  usque  sacras  innoxia  laurus 

'  Vescor  et  celermm  sit  mihi  virginitas. 

With  holy  laurel  may  I  e’er  be  fed, 

And  live  and  die  an  unpolluted  maid. 

It  was  also  customary  for  diviners  to  feed  upon  the  xvgiarura  pio^a  gout 
feotvnxuv,  principal  parts  of  the  prophetical  beasts ;  such- were  the  hearts  of 
crows,  vultures,  and  moles,  thinking  that  by  these  they  became  partakers 
of  the  souls  of  those  animals,  which  by  a  natural  attraction  followed  the 
bodies,  and  by  consequence  received  the  influence  of  the  god,  who  used 
to  accompany  the  souls.  Thus  we  are  informed  by  Porphyry  (4). 


(1)  Androm. 

(2)  Agamemn.  ver.  1273. 


(3)  Cassandr.  ver.  6. 

(4)  I.ib.  ii,  dc  Abstinent,  ab  animal. 
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Thus  much  of  these  prophets  in  general.  I  shall  only  add,  that  they,  as 
also  other  diviners,  were  maintained  at  Athens  at  the  public  charge,  hav¬ 
ing  their  diet  allowed  in  the  ngvrxvtfov,  or  common  hall,  as  the  scholiast 
upon  Aristophanes  observes. 

Of  the  ©£ofj.a»rsi5  there  were  three  sorts  among  the  Grecians,  distin¬ 
guished  by  three  distinct  manners  of  receiving  the  divine  afflatus. 

One  sort  were  possessed  with  prophesying  daemons,  which  lodged  with¬ 
in  them,  and  dictated  what  they  should  answer  to  those  that  enquired  of 
them,  or  spoke  out  of  the  bellies  or  breasts  of  the  possessed  persons, 
they  all  the  while  remaining  speechless,  and  not  so  much  as  moving  their 
tongues  or  lips,  or  pronounced  the  answers  themselves,  making  use  of  the 
members  of  the  demoniac.  These  were  called  Aa<p.«»iAT)ir<roi,  i.  e.  pos¬ 
sessed  with  daemons  ;  and  because  the  spirits  either  lodged  or  spoke  with¬ 
in  their  bodies,  they  were  also  named  Eyyu.rfipv6oi  (which  name  was  also 
attributed  to  the  daemons),  Eyyavfipavraj,  Sregvopdvrei s,  Myyu?g7rxt,  &c. 
This  way  of  prophesying  was  practised  also  in  other  countries,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  amongst  the  Jews  ;  as  also  necromancy  ;  for  the  prophet  Isaiah 
denounced  God’s  judgments  upon  those  that  made  use  of  either  of 
them  (1).  His  words  as  they  are  translated  by  the  Seventy,  run  thus  : 
Kai  euv  einroxn  ttPos  v/u xS  £,r\r-/i<ra.rs  iyyas-giftvdiis,  *,  <r &£  uiro  y>jf  pojtxv- 
tols,  xsvoXty^vrxg,  ei  ex  t>Ts  xoiXi'aj  ^wv«rfiv  &x  t&vof  6ebv  a,vr£  IxQqrri- 
(fxtfi  ;  ri  Tref  vuv  ^dvrav  rug  texgiif ;  and  if  they  say  unto  you,  seek 

unto  them  whose  speech  is  in  their  belly,  and  those  that  speak  out  of  the  earth, 
those  that  utter  vain  words,  that  speak  out  of  their  belly :  shall  not  a  nation 
seek  unto  their  god  ?  Why  do  they  enquire  of  the  dead  concerning  the  living  ? 
These  diviners  were  also  named  EvgvxAeisand  Ev(>vx\e7<rat,  from  Eurycles, 
the  first  that  practised  this  art  at  Athens,  as  the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes 
hath  informed  us,  at  these  words  ; 

Ml/joitrd/uevoe  EvgvxXteC  fxc ivtewv  ij  <fmo(av 

Ei»  ctxxoTgi'itc  j-arigac  evS've,  x.uptt$Mi  7ro\?.ai  xearBxt  (2). 

Like  that  fantastic  divination, 

Which  Eucies  of  old  did  first  invent, 

When  from  his  bowels  he  contrived  to  bring 

Words  of  ridiculous  import.  u.  h. 

They  were  also  called  n uttavsp,  and  JJvSanxoi,  from  IIi/t)wv,  a  prophesying 
demon,  as  Hesychius  and  Suidas  have  told  us  :  the  same  is  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (3),  E^eWo  Js  rrogsvopevuv  e/xue  eig  nrgttfsujfcjv,  wai- 
6i'«crjv  <nva  i-gaiat  mevpa.  lit j&awg,  «tr«vT^'o'o:t  JpTv.  Our  translators  have 
rendered  it  thus  :  and  it  came  to  pass,  as  we  went  to  prayer,  a  certain 
damsel,  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination,  met  us.  But  the  margin 
reads  python,  instead  of  divination,  which  is  a  general  name,  and  may  be 
used  in  that  place,  as  more  intelligible  by  the  common  people.  Plutarch, 
in  his  treatise  concerning  the  cessation  of  oracles,  saith  these  familiar 
spirits  were  anciently  called  Eofs/xXer?,  and  only  Tlulluveg  in  later  ages  : 

‘  it  is  absurd  (saith  he)  and  childish  to  suppose,  that  the  God  himself,  like 
the  Eyyag^/pudoi,  which  were  formerly  called  EvgexXeTg,  but  are  new 
named  r luda>»eg,  should  enter  into  bodies  of  prophets,  and  make  use  of 
of  their  mouths  and  voices  in  pronouncing  their  answers.) 

As  to  the  original  of  this  name  (python)  there  are  various  conjectures  ; 
the  most  probable  of  which  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  taken  from  Apollo 


Cl)  Cap.  8.  v.  19. 


(2)  Vespis. 


(3)  Cap.  16.  v.  16 
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Pyihius,  who  was  thought  to  preside  over  all  sorts  of  divination,  and  af¬ 
terwards  appropriated  by  custom  to  this  species ;  for  so  we  find  a  great 
many  words  of  a  general  signification,  in  time  made  peculiar  to  some 
one  part  of  what  they  signified  before.  To  give  one  instance,  Tii^awos, 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  applied  to  all  kings,  as  well  the  just  and  mer¬ 
ciful,  as  the  cruel,  and  whom  we  now  call  tyrannical ;  but  in  more  mo¬ 
dern  ages,  was  appropriated  to  that  latter  sort,  and  became  a  name  of 
the  greatest  ignominy  and  detestation.  On  the  contrary,  words  of  a  nar¬ 
row  and  limited  sense,  have  sometimes  passed  their  bounds,  and  taken 
upon  them  a  more  general  and  unconfined  one  :  so  Mavre/*,  which  at  first 
signified  only  that  sort  of  prophesying  which  was  inspired  with  rage  and 
fury,  being  derived  (as  Plato  and  others  after  him  will  have  it), 
va  /xauWOai,  from  being  mad,  and  by  Homer  (1)  in  that  sense  oppos¬ 
ed  to  some  other  ways  of  divination,  as  that  by  dreams  and  entrails,  came 
at  length  to  be  a  general  name  for  all  sorts  of  divination. 

The  second  sort  of  ©eojji<xmi$,  were  called  EvdwJ'iagai,  E»0sagixoi,  and 
©£05»vfugai,  being  such  as  pretended  to  what  we  also  called  enthusiasm  ;  and 
different  from  the  former,  who  contained  within  them  the  deity  himself ; 
whereas  these  were  only  governed,  actuated,  or  inspired  by  him,  and  in¬ 
structed  in  the  knowledge  of  what  was  to  happen.  Of  this  sort  were 
Orpheus,  Amphion,  Musarns,  and  several  of  the  Sibyls. 

A  third  sort  were  the  Exswmoi,  or  those  that  were  cast  into  trances  or 
ecstasies,  in  which  they  lay  like  men  dead,  or  asleep,  deprived  of  all 
sense  and  motion  ;  but  after  some  time  (it  may  be  days,  or  months,  or 
years,  for  Epimenides  the  Cretan  is  reported  to  have  lain  in  this  posture 
75  years),  returning  to  themselves,  gave  strange  relations  of  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard.  For  it  was  a  vulgar  opinion,  that  man’s  soul  might 
leave  the  body,  wander  up  and  down  the  world,  visit  the  place  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  heavenly  regions,  and  by  conversing  with  the  gods  and 
heroes,  be  instructed  in  things  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  human  life. 
Plato,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Politics,  speaks  of  one  Pamphilus,  a  Phae- 
rean,  that  lay  ten  days  amongst  the  carcases  of  slain  men,  and  afterwards 
being  taken  up,  and  placed  upon  the  funeral  pile  to  be  burned,  returned 
to  life,  and  related  what  places  he  had  seen  in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell, 
and  wrhat  was  done  there,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  that  heard  him. 
And  Plutarch,  in  his  discourse  concerning  Socrates’s  demon  saith,  it 
was  reported  of  the  soul  of  Hermodorus  the  Clazomenian,  that  for 
several  nights  and  days  it  would  leave  his  body,  travel  over  many  coun¬ 
tries,  and  return  after  it  had  viewed  things,  and  discoursed  with  persons 
at  a  great  distance,  till  at  last,  by  the  treachery  of  a  woman,  his  body 
was  delivered  to  his  enemies,  who  burned  the  house  while  the  inhabit¬ 
ant  was  abroad.  Several  other  stories  of  the  same  nature  are  recorded 
in  history  ;  which,  whether  true  or  false,  it  matters  not  much,  since  they 
were  believed  and  received  as  such. 

Hither  may  also  be  reduced  another  sort  of  divination.  It  was  com¬ 
monly  believed  that  the  souls  of  dying  men,  being  then  in  a  manner  loos¬ 
ed  from  the  body,  could  foresee  future  events.  Whence  Hector  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  Homer  (2),  foretelling  to  Achilles  the  authors  and  place  of 
his  death.  In  imitation  of  whom  Virgil  brings  in  Orodes  foretelling  the 
death  of  Mezentius  (3).  I  will  only  mention  one  example  more,  which 
is  related  by  Cicero  (4),  concerning  Calanus  the  Indian  philosopher,  who 

(1)  Iliad,  d.  0)  Iliad. /.  v.  355.  (3)  iEneid.  x.  739.  (4)  De  Divinat,  lib,  ii. 
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being  asked  by  Alexander,  whether  he  had  a  mind  to  speak  any  thing 
before  his  death,  replied  optime,  propediem  te  videbo :  yes,  I  shall  see 
you  shortly.  Quod  ita  contigit :  which  accordingly  (saith  Cicero)  came 
to  pass. 

Thus  much  for  natural  divination.  I  come  in  the  next  place  to  speak 
something  of  that  which  is  called  artificial.  In  doing  which,  because  divi¬ 
nation,  or  prediction  by  dreams,  seems  to  bear  a  more  near  affinity  to  the 
natural  than  the  rest,  and  is  by  some  reckoned  amongst  the  species  of  it, 
I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  give  you  an  account  of  the  custom 
practised  in  it. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  DIVINATION  BY  DREAMS. 

I  shall  not  in  this  place  trouble  you  with  the  various  divisions  of 
dreams,  which  do  not  concern  my  present  design,  which  is  only  to  speak 
of  those  by  which  predictions  were  made,  commonly  called  divine  ;  and 
of  these  there  were  three  sorts. 

The  first  was  X^pxriifubi,  when  the  gods  or  spirits  in  their  own,  or 
under  any  assumed  form,  conversed  with  men  in  their  sleep  :  such  an 
one  as  Agamemnon’s  dream  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Iliad  ;  where 
the  god  of  dreams,  in  the  form  of  Nestor,  adviseth  him  to  give  the  Tro¬ 
jans  battle,  and  encouraged  him  thereto  with  the  promise  of  certain  suc¬ 
cess  and  victory.  Such  an  one  also  was  the  dream  of  Pindar,  in  which, 
as  Pausanias  (1)  reports,  Proserpina  appeared  to  him,  and  complained  he 
dealt  unkindly  by  her,  for  that  he  had  composed  hymns  in  honour  of  all 
the  other  gods,  and  she  alone  was  neglected  by  him  :  she  added,  that 
when  he  came  into  her  dominions,  he  should  celebrate  her  praises  also. 
Not  many  days  after  the  poet  died,  and  in  a  short  time  appeared  to  an  old 
woman,  a  relation  of  his,  that  used  to  employ  a  great  part  of  her  time  in 
reading  and  singing  his  verses,  and  repeated  to  her  an  hymn  made  by  him 
upon  Proserpina. 

The  second  is  'Ogupu,  wherein  the  images  of  things  which  are  to  hap¬ 
pen  are  plainly  represented  in  their  own  shape  and  likeness  ;  and  this  is 
by  some  called  Qsagrmwnxof.  Such  an  one  was  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus  (2),  when  he  dreamed  that  he 
was  to  be  murdered  by  Cassander  ;  and  that  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
when  he  dreamed  that  his  son  Atys,  whom  he  designed  to  succeed  him  in 
bis  empire,  should  be  slain  by  an  iron  spear,  as  Herodotus  (3)  relateth. 

The  third  species,  called  ’'Oteigog,  is  that  in  which  future  events  are  re¬ 
vealed  by  types  and  figures  ;  whence  it  is  named  AWriyogixog,  an  allegory , 
being,  according  to  Heraclides  (4)  of  Pontus,  a  figure  by  which  one  thing 

expressed,  and  another  signified.  Of  this  sort  was  Hecuba’s,  when  she 
dreamed  she  had  conceived  a  fire-brand  ;  and  Caesar’s,  when  he  dreamed 
he  lay  with  his  mother  ;  whereby  was  signified  that  he  should  enjoy  the 
empire  of  the  earth,  the  common  mother  of  all  living  creatures.  From 

(1) BoeoGcis.  (2)  Lib.  i.  cap.  7.  (3)  Lib.  i.  cap.  34.  (4)  De  Allegor.  Homericis. 
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this  species,  those  whose  profession  it  was  to  interpret  dreams  have  as¬ 
sumed  their  names,  being  called  in  Greek  Ovsi^exg'irai,  Ovsigoort/v  uiroxgirai, 
from  judging  of  dreams  ;  OieigoCxoirai,  from  prying  and  looking  into  them  ; 
and  OvugoiroAa,  because  they  were  conversant  about  them.  To  one  ol 
these  three  sorts  may  all  prophetical  dreams  be  reduced  ;  but  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  their  names  is  not  always  critically  observed. 

The  first  author  of  all  dreams,  as  well  as  other  divinations,  was  Jupi¬ 
ter,  as  1  have  already  intimated  : 

- ■«,  yip  r’  ovxp  tx  Aios  er//. 

For  dreams  too  come  from  Jove  : 

saith  Homer(l).  But  this  must  not  be  understood  as  if  dreams  were 
thought  immediately  to  proceed  from  Jupiter  :  it  was  below  his  dignity 
to  descend  to  such  mean  offices,  which  were  thought  more  fit  for  inferior 
deities. 

To  omit  therefore  the  apparitions  of  the  gods,  or  spirits  in  dreams, 
upon  particular  occasions,  such  as  was  that  of  Patrocles’s  ghost  to  Achil¬ 
les  (2),  to  desire  his  body  might  be  interred  ;  the  Earth  was  thought  t© 
be  the  cause  of  dreams,  saith  Euripides  (3)  ; 

- — - d  TTOTVlCt  XQclvj 

Me\oLvo7rrepuyuv  (xa.'np  6vu/meVm 

Hail,  reverend  Earth,  from  whose  prolific  womb 

Sable  wing’d  dreams  derive  their  birth. 

Where  the  scholiast  gives  this  reason  for  it,  viz.  that  the  Earth,  by  ob¬ 
structing  the  passage  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  causeth  the  night,  in  which 
dreams  present  themselves,  which  are  upon  this  account  imputed  to  the 
Earth  as  their  mother.  Or,  that  out  of  the  earth  proceeds  meat,  meat 
causeth  sleep  (sleep  being  nothing  but  the  ligation  of  the  exterior  senses, 
caused  by  humid  vapours  ascending  from  the  stomach  to  the  brain,  and 
there  obstructing  the  motion  of  the  animal  spirits,  which  are  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  sensation,  and  all  other  animal  operations),  and  from  sleep  comes 
dreams  ;  but  these  were  esteemed  mere  cheats  and  delusions,  as  Eusta¬ 
thius  telleth  us,  in  his  comment  upon  the  nineteenth  book  of  Homer’s 
Odysses,  not  far  from  the  end  ;  and  such  as  these  he  saith  the  poet  speaks 
of,  when  he  makes  dreams  to  inhabit  near  the  ocean,  the  great  receptacle 
of  the  humid  element : 

nay  <F  iVav  nx.ia.vb  n  poi;,  AivxiS'a  7rtrrpav, 

HJi  rrap'  Aixioio  rruxat,  5  JSyuov  hvuputv. 

Near  to  that  place,  where,  with  impetuous  force 
The  rolling  ocean  takes  his  rapid  course, 

Near  Phoebus’  glitt’ring  gates,  and  that  dark  cell, 

Which  dreams  inhabit. -  H.  H. 

Others  were  inscribed  to  infernal  ghosts.  Thus  Virgil  at  the  end  of 
his  sixth  iEneid  : 

Altera,  candentiperfecta  nitens  elephanto  ; 

Sed  falsa  ad  ccelum  mittunt  insomnia  Manes. 

The  other  shines  with  polished  ivory  bright, 

Through  which  the  Manes  send  false  dreams  to  light. 

Hence  Sophocles  brings  in  Electra,  saying,  that  Agamemnon,  out  of  a 


<15  Iliad,  a 


(2)  Iliad.  nF. 


(3)  Hecub.  r.  70 
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concern  for  Orestes  and  his  designs,  haunted  Clytaemnestra  with  fearful 

dreams  : 

■r 

o iusLl  fj.lv  XV,Ol(J.Cti  T /  3 CU.V.UVO) 

eLurv  S'va‘7rcQ3‘Q7rrr'  oveipcLr* (1). 

For  he,  solicitous  of  those  affairs, 

In  frightful  dreams  doth  Clytaemnestra  haunt. 

Others  were  imputed  to  Hecate,  and  to  the  Moon,  who  were  goddesses 
of  the  night,  and  sometimes  taken  for  the  same  person  ;  they  were  also 
supposed  to  have  a  particular  influence,  and  to  preside  over  all  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  the  night,  and  therefore  invoked  at  incantations,  and  other  night- 
mysteries,  as  shall  be  shewn  afterwards. 

But  the  chief  cause  of  all  was  the  god  of  sleep,  whose  habitation  as 
Ovid  (2)  describes  it,  was  among  the  Cimmerii,  in  a  den  dark  as  hell,  and 
in  the  way  to  it ;  around  him  lay  whole  swarms  of  dreams  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  which  he  sent  forth  when  and  whither  he  pleased  ;  but  Virgil 
assigns  to  the  false  and  deluding  dreams  another  place,  upon  an  elm  at  the 
entrance  of  hell  (3)  : 

In  medio  ramos  annosaque  brachia  pandit 
Ulmus  opaca,  ingens  ;  quam  sedem  Somnia  vulg<) 

V xna  tenere  jerunt,Joliisque  sub  omnibus  hcerent. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  this  infernal  road, 

An  elm  displays  her  dusky  arms  abroad  : 

The  god  of  sleep  there  hides  his  heavy  head 

And  empty  dreams  on  every  leaf  are  spread.  drydex. 

It  may  be,  he  supposes  this  to  have  been  the  receptacle  of  some  part  of 
them,  and  the  rest  to  accompany  tha.  god  of  sleep.  Ovid  tells  us,  he  had 
three  attendants,  more  ingenious  than  the  rest,  which  could  transform 
themselves  into  any  form  :  their  names  were  Morpheus,  Phobetor  or 
Icelos,  and  Phantasus  :  the  employment  of  the  first  was  to  counterfeit  the 
forms  of  men,  the  second  imitated  the  likeness  of  brutes,  and  the  last  that 
ofinanimate  creatures : 

At  pater  e  populo  naiorvm  mille  suorum 
Excitat  ariificem,  simulatoremque figures 
Morphea  ;  non  illojussos  solertior  alter 
Exprimit  incessus,  vultumque,  sonumque  loquendi 
Adjicit  et  vestes,  et  consuetissima  cv.ique 
Verba,  hied  hie  solos  homines  imitatur :  et  alter 
Fit fern, Jit  volucris,fit  longo  corpore  serpens. 

Hunc  Icelon  svperi,  mortale  Phobetora  vulgus 

JVominat.  Est  etiam  diversce  tertius  arlis 

Phantasos ;  ille  in  humum,  saxumque,  undamque,  trabemque , 

Quaeque  vacant  animu  feliciter  omnia  transit.  (4) 

The  god  against  his  custom  call’d  aloud, 

Exciting  Morpheus  from  the  sleepy  crowd  ; 

Morpheus  of  all  his  num’rous  train  express’d 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best ; 

The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture  could  supply, 

The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mien  bely ; 

Plays  well,  but  all  his  action  is  confin’d, 

Extending  not  beyond  our  human  kind. 

Another  birds,  and  beasts,  and  dragons,  apes, 

And  dreadful  images  and  monster  shapes  ; 

This  demon  Icelos,  in  heaven’s  high  hall 
The  gods  have  nam’d,  but  men  Phobetor  call. 

A  third  is  Phantasus,  whose  actions  roll 
On  meaner  thoughts,  and  things  devoid  of  soul, 

(l)Electra.  v. 480.  (2)Metani.  lib.xi.  fab.’lO.  (3)rEneid.  vi.  v.283.  (4)  Ovid.  lo«.  chat 
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Earth  fruits  and  flowers,  he  represents  in  dreams, 

And  solid  rocks  unmov’d,  and  running  streams.  garth. 

In  Virgil,  the  god  of  sleep  descended  from  heaven  upon  Palinurus  ;  which 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  heaven  was  his  proper  seat,  but  that  he  was 
sent  thence  by  some  of  the  ethereal  gods,  by  whom  he  had  been  called 
thither ;  or  else  he  is  to  be  supposed  to  rove  up  and  down  through  the 
heavens,  or  air,  to  disperse  his  dreams  among  men  as  he  sees  convenient : 
the  poet’s  words  are  these  (1)  : 

- levis  wthereis  delapsus  Somnus  ab  astris 

Ae'ra  dimovit  tencbrosum ,  etdispulit  umbras  ; 

Te,  Palinure,petens,  tibi  tristia  somniaportans 
Insonti : - 

Now  thro’  the  parting  vapour  swiftly  flies 
The  god  of  slumbers  from  th’  etherial  skies ; 

To  thee,  poorPalinure,he  came  and  shed 

A  fatal  sleep  on  thy  devoted  head.  pitt. 

There  was  another  deity  also,  to  whom  the  care  of  dreams  was  com¬ 
mitted,  called  Brizo,  from  the  old  Greek  word  Pgi&iv  to  sleep  :  Coe- 
lius  (2)  saith  she  was  worshipped  in  the  island  Delos,  and  that  boats  full 
of  all  sorts  of  things  were  offered  to  her,  except  fish.  But  she  was 
thought  rather  to  assist  at  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  than  to  be  the 
efficient  cause  of  them,  and  is  therefore  by  Hesychius  called  Bgi^opavrig. 
This  account  Coelius  hath  taken  out  of  the  eighth  book  of  Athenaeus, 
who  adds  farther,  that  they  used  to  pray  to  her  for  the  public  safety  and 
prosperity  ;  but  more  particularly,  that  she  would  vouchsafe  to  protect 
and  preserve  their  ships. 

Lastly,  it  was  believed  that  hawks,  or  vultures  (i'sgcocss)  when  they 
were  dead,  did  jj,xvnu ed&ai,  oielgura  ftfiwgawaiv,  prophecy  and  send  dreams  ; 
being  then  divested  of  their  bodies,  and  become  yvpva.1  4/o^ai,  naked, 
souls  (3). 

Having  treated  of  the  reputed  authors  of  dreams,  I  shall,  in  the  next 
place,  describe  the  ways  by  which  they  were  supposed  usually  to  come. 
These  were  two,  one  for  delusive  dreams,  which  passed  through  a  gate 
of  ivory,  another  for  the  true,  which  passed  through  agate  of  horn.  Des¬ 
criptions  of  these  two  gates  occur  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
one  of  which  I  shall  give  in  each  tongue  ;  the  first  shall  be  that  of  Ho¬ 
mer  (4),  where,  speaking  of  dreams,  he  saith  : 

TaiiV  0<  fj.il  K’  i\Boj7l  S'ld.TT^lTS  6Ae?*VT0C, 

Oi  <f’  itopttigov<reu,  i-rri  xk^-Ixitx  tpigovrll' 

Oi  Si  Six  £55- uv  xe^xaiv  ih&oeTt  ■(SSgx£e, 

Ol  p’  iTU/JX  K^Xlmal  S^OTM  OTE  KiV  TIC  iSnTUI. 

Immured  within  the  silent  bow’r  of  sleep, 

Two  portals  firm  the  various  phantoms  keep : 

Of  ivory  one ;  whence  fit  to  mock  the  brain, 

Of  winged  lies  a  light  fantastic  train: 

The  gates  opposed  pellucid  valves  adorn, 

And  columns  fair  incased  with  polish’d  horn  : 

Where  images  of  truth  for  passage  wait, 

With  visions  manifest  of  future  fate.  pote. 

The  second  shall  be  that  of  Virgil  (5),  imitated  from  the  former. 

Sunt  gemince  Somni porta,  quorum  altera Jerlur, 

Cornea ,  qua  veris  facilis  datur  exitus  umbris  : 


(1)  Alneid.  v.  ver.  838.  (3)  #llianus  de  Animal,  lib.  xi.  cap.  39.  (5)  .Eneid.  vi.  v.  893 

(2)  Antiq.  Lect.  lib.xxvii.  cap.  10.  (4)  Odyss.  xix.  v.  564. 
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Altera  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elephanto ; 

Sedfalso  ad  ccelum  miltunt  insomnia  Manes 
Two  gates  the  silent  courts  of  Sleep  adorn, 

That  of  pale  ivoiy,  this  of  lucid  horn  ; 

Thro’  this  true  visions  take  their  airy  way, 

Thro’  that,  false  phantoms  mount  the  realms  of  day-  put. 

In  allusion  to  these  gates,  we  are  told  by  Philostratus,  that  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  represent  any  dream  in  a  white  garment,  wrapped  over  a  black 
one,  with  a  horn  in  his  hand.  And  Eustathius,  in  his  comment  upon  the 
fore-mentioned  passage  of  Homer,  hath  made  several  conjectures  con¬ 
cerning  it,  most  of  which  are  so  frivolous  that  to  mention  them  would 
be  lost  labour.  Such  as  desire  farther  satisfaction  may  consult  the  au¬ 
thor. 

The  time  in  which  true  dreams  were  expected  was  Nuxvoj  undkyog-  and 
therefore  Homer  telleth  us,  that  Penelope  having  an  auspicious  dream 
concerning  her  son  Telemachus,  who  was  travelling  in  search  of  his 
father  Ulysses,  rejoiced  the  more,  because  it  appeared  to  her  at  that 
time  : 

- it  i"  t/Vvis  avsjjscri 

K Ijcag/oio.  fixov  (Tsoi  idvdn, 

"flc  of  evagyii  on/gov  eq>am to  vvkto;  dpeoxyZ  (1). 

- — upsprang  *• 

From  sleep  Icarius’  daughter,  and  her  heart 

Felt  heal’d  within  her,  by  that  dream  impress’d 

Distinctly  in  the  noiseless  night  serene.  cowper. 

What  time  that  was  grammarians  do  not  agree  :  some  derive  it  (saith 
Eustathius)  from  the  private  particle  a  and  /xoXs'at,  to  walk,  or  poyeu,  to 
labour  and  toil,  as  though  it  were  a^oXog,  or  ec^oyog,  and  by  Epenthesis, 
apoXybg,  as  though  it  should  signify  the  dead  of  the  night,  in  which  people 
neither  labour  nor  walk  abroad.  Others  also  think  it  may  signify  the  mid¬ 
dle,  or  depth  of  the  night,  but  for  a  different  reason  :  for  ap-oXyo?  (say 
they)  is  the  same  with  itvxvog,  i.  e.  thick,  or  close  compacted ;  and  Hesiod 
hath  used  the  word  in  this  sense,  when  he  saith, 

d/uoxyain-  ■  -  -  ■ 

That  is,  as  Athenaeus  expounds  it,  -roipeftixy  Uppiuiu,  a  thick  cake,  such  as 
the  shepherds  and  labouring  men  eat.  Others  allow  it  the  same  signifi¬ 
cation,  but  for  a  third  reason  :  ApoXyog  (say  they),  according  to  the  glos- 
sographers,  amongst  the  Achaeans,  is  the  same  with  Itxnv,  which  signifies 
the  midst  or  height  of  any  thing,  as  olxp»  9-eg ug,  that  part  of  the  summer, 
when  the  heat  is  most  violent,  midsummer ;  and  men  are  said  to  be  ev  a xpf,, 
when  they  are  in  their  full  strength  ;  and  therefore  cciioXyog,  or  dxpij  vux- 
rog,  must  be  the  depth  or  midst  of  the  night.  But  this  signification  con¬ 
cerns  not  our  present  purpose,  for  I  nowhere  read  that  dreams  had  more 
credit  because  they  came  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  It  must  therefore  be 
observed,  that  dneXyot  was  used  in  another  sense  ;  for  the  time  in  which 
they  used  to  milk  cattle  being  derived  from  dpsXyu,  to  milk  ;  and  then 
dpoXybg  vvxroi,  must  signify  the  morning,  in  opposition  to  vpegctg  ctp.oXyog, 
or  the  evening  milking-time.  That  it  was  used  in  this  sense  is  evident 
from  Homer’s  twenty-second  Iliad,  where  he  saith  the  dog-star  (which 
riseth  a  little  before  the  sun)  appears  tv  wxrbg  «>o xy“*  His  words  are 
these ; 


,(DFine  Odyss  iv. 
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TLa.fx.0/ ilvovfl’  ac’  arsg’  iirioTufxevov  rridioio, 

' Oc  px  7r'  shnv  dgtfyxoi  <f 4  e!  a’uyai 

<t>aivoyrai  ?ro\\olat  |Uet’  imparl  vu*t£c  ttfxo \yu. 

“0»  T£  Kl/V’  Clp.mOt  EJTXMlW  K*\!XO -i  (1). 

Him  first  the  ancient  king  of  Troy  perceived 
Scouring  the  plain,  resplendent  as  the  star 
Autumnal,  of  all  stars  in  dead  ol  night 

Conspicuous  most,  and  named  Orion’s  dog.  cowper. 

And  that  this  was  the  time  in  which  dreams  were  thought  to  deserve 
the  greatest  regard,  Horace  (2)  assures  us  ; 

Ast  ego  quum  Grascos facerem  natus  mara  citra 
Versiculos,  vetuit  me  tali  voce  Quirinus, 

Post  medium  noctem  visus,  quum  somnia  vera. 

— — — —Now,  being  a  Roman  born, 

And  Grecian  numbers  once  resolv’d  to  try, 

Quirinus  kindly  did  my  wish  deny  ; 

Methought  the  night  near  spent,  when  dreams  are  true, 

’Twas  at  the  dawn  of  day  he  came  unto  my  view, 

And  spoke  such  words  as  these. -  e.  d. 

Ovid  appears  of  the  same  opinion,  from  the  following  words  : 

Namque  sub  auroramjam  dormitanie  lucernd , 

Tempore  quo  cerni  somnia  vera  solent. 

Near  mom,  when  lamps  are  dwindling  out  their  light, 

And  seem  to  nod  for  sleep,  that  part  of  night, 

When  dreams  are  truest  offer’d  to  our  sight.  E.  D. 

Theocritus  also  agrees  with  them  ; 

- iyyv&i  <f  ’  Hr o( 

Euts  5  itTgenErov  oroipxaivirai  sflvoc  ov'upav. 

And  now  Aurora’s  just  about  t’  appear, 

When  surest  dreams  do  most  excuse  our  fear.  E.  n. 

The  reason  of  which  opinion  was  this,  viz.  they  thought  all  the  remain¬ 
ders  of  the  meat  upon  their  stomachs  might  by  that  time  be  pretty  well 
digested  and  gone  ;  for  till  then,  dreams  were  believed  rather  to  proceed 
from  the  fumes  of  the  last  night’s  supper  than  any  divine  or  superna¬ 
tural  cause  ;  and  therefore  Pliny  tells  us,  a  dream  is  never  true  present¬ 
ly  after  eating  or  drinking  ;  and  Artemidorus  farther  observes,  that  small 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  a  morning  dream,  if  you  have  eaten  too  plenti¬ 
fully  the  night  before  ;  because  all  the  crudities  cannot  then  be  carried 
off. 

For  that  reason,  they  who  desired  a  prophetic  dream,  used  to  take  a 
special  care  of  their  diet,  so  as  to  eat  nothing  hard  of  digestion,  as  par¬ 
ticularly  beans,  or  raw  fruit.  Some,  that  they  might  be  sure  to  be  free 
from  fumes,  fasted  one  day  before,  and  abstained  from  wine  for  three. 
Fish  is  not  soon  or  easily  digested,  and,  therefore,  it  is  probable,  was 
thought  to  obstruct  true  dreams,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  reason 
why  such  quantities  of  other  things  being  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  god¬ 
dess  Brizo,  fish  only  were  excepted,  as  appears  from  the  fore-mentioned 
passage  of  Athenaeus.  Plutarch  (3)  observes,  that  the  polypus’s  head 
was  prejudicial  to  those  who  desired  prophetical  dreams  ; 

Tlouxurofot  xtpaxij  h  pxtv  tt-autoy,  h  it  *a)  evSwy. 


£1)  Iliad,  x’-  v.  26. 


(2)  I.  Sat.  x.  31. 


(3)  Initio  Libelli  de  Audier,di9  PoetlR. 
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- — - In  the  polypus’s  head 

Something  of  ill,  something  of  good  is  bred. 

Because  it  is  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  disquieteth  men  in  their 
sleep,  and  maketh  them  restless,  causing  troublesome  and  anxious  dreams  ; 
and  therefore  he  compares  poetry  to  it,  which  containeth  many  things  , 
both  profitable  and  pleasant  to  those  that  make  a  right  use  of  it  ;  but  to 
others  is  very  prejudicial,  filling  their  heads  with  vain,  if  not  impious  no¬ 
tions  and  opinions.  In  short,  all  things  apt  to  burden  the  stomach, 
to  put  the  blood  into  a  ferment,  and  the  spirit  into  teo  violent  a  motion  ; 
all  things  apt  to  create  strange  imaginations,  to  disturb  men’s  rest,  or  any 
way  hinder  the  free  and  ordinary  operations  of  the  soul,  were  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed  ;  that  so  the  mind  and  fancy  being  pure,  and  without  any  unnatural  or 
external  impressions,  might  be  the  fitter  to  receive  divine  insinuations. 
Some  choice  there  was  also  in  the  colour  of  their  clothes  ;  Suidas  hath 
told  us,  it  was  most  proper  to  sleep  in  a  white  garment,  which  was  thought 
to  make  the  dreams  and  visions  the  clearer. 

Besides  all  this,  (to  omit  those  that  expected  dreams  from  Amphiarius 
or  other  deities,  in  an  oracular  way,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  another 
place),  before  they  went  to  bed,  they  used  to  sacrifice  to  Mercury.  The 
Calasiris  in  Heliodorus,  after  he  had  prayed  to  all  the  rest  of  the  gods, 
calls  upon  Mercury  to  give  him  evovsigov  vvktu,  i.  e.  anight  of  good  dreams. 
Mercury  was  thought  to  be  virus  <W»j|,  the  giver  of  sleep,  as  Eustathius 
telleth  us  ;  and  therefore  they  usually  carved  his  image  upon  the  bed’s 
feet,  which  were  for  that  reason  called  t^Tvss,  which  word  Homer  hath 
made  use  of,  when  he  saith  that  Vulcan  caught  Mars  in  bed  with  Venus  ; 

Afuf  t  cf’  ag’  S'iirfjia.Ta.  xt vh.\u>  dirdrrn'  (1) 

Above,  below,  around,  with  art  dispread, 

The  sure  inclosure  folds  the  genial  bed.  fope. 

Again,  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  his  Odysses  ; 

- x*i  i tt'i  ra6,u>iv  (Sura, 

Eg,uiv'  aVxnVar - (2) 

Then  poets,  capacious  of  the  frame,  I  raise, 

And  bore  it,  regular,  from  space  to  space.  pope. 

Others  will  have  egpTs  to  be  derived  from  eg.ua,  i.  e.  a  prop,  or  support , 
because  by  it  the  bed  was  upheld  or  supported.  However  that  be,  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  one  of  Mercury’s  employments  was  to  preside  over  sleep 
and  dreams,  and  the  night  also,  with  all  things  which  belong  to  it.  Thus 
we  are  informed  by  Homer,  in  his  hymn  upon  this  god,  wherein  he  calls 
him, 

AidViig’, sXaTiig*  @om,  »y)mg'  ovhgav, 

*  Nwxtoc  on'eowjiTitga,  itv^iiSokov  (3) - 

A  thieving  god,  a  cattle-stealer,  one 

Whose  care  are  dreams  and  noises  in  the  night. 

After  all  this  preparation,  they  went  to  sleep,  expecting  to  discover 
whatever  they  were  solicitous  about  before  the  morning:  but  if  their 
fate  was  revealed  in  obscure  or  allegorical  terms,  so  that  themselves 
could  not  dive  into  their  meaning,  then  an  interpreter  was  consulted. 
The  first  of  this  kind,  as  Pliny  (4)  reports,  was  Amphictyon,  Deucalion’s 


(II  Odyss.  y.  v.  278. 


(2)  Vcr.  198. 


(3)  Ver.  14. 


(4)  Lib.  vii.  cap.  5. 
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son.  Pausanias  (as  hath  been  mentioned  before)  would  have  it  to  be  Am- 
phiaraus,  who  had  divine  honours  paid  him,  for  the  invention  of  that 
art.  Others  ascribe  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  Telmissus(l)  ;  but  whoever 
was  the  author  of  it,  it  is  certain,  that  amongst  the  ancient  Grecians  it 
had  very  great  credit,  as  appears  from  the  number  of  books  written  con¬ 
cerning  it.  Germinus  Pyrius  composed  three  books  upon  this  subject ; 
Artemen  the  Milesian  two  and  twenty  ;  beside  Panyasis  the  Halicarnas- 
sean,  Alexander  the  Myndian,  Phoebus  the  Antiochian,  Demetrius  the 
Phalerean,  Nicostratus  the  Ephesian,  Antiphothe  Athenian,  Artemidorus, 
Astramsychus,  Philo  Judaeus,  Achines  the  son  of  Scyrimus,  Nicephorus, 
&c.  Yet  it  was  never  in  so  great  request  as  the  other  species  of  divina¬ 
tion.  The  many  false  and  frivolous  dreams  which  happen  to  every  man, 
cast  a  suspicion  upon  all  the  rest ;  and  those  which  were  nothing  but  de¬ 
lusions,  made  the  truly  hote/Miroi,  prophetical,  to  be  called  in  question  ; 
and,  therefore,  when  the  hero  in  Homer  (2)  adviseth  the  Grecians  to  en¬ 
quire  of  some  prophet,  what  means  they  should  use  to  appease  the  anger 
of  the  gods,  he  speaks  boldly,  and  without  hesitation,  of  pavne,  or  the  in¬ 
spired  prophet ;  and  Ugevg,  or  him  that  consulted  the  entrails  of  victims  of¬ 
fered  to  sacrifice ,  (for  so  iege'ug  must  signify  in  that  place)  ;  but  when  he 
comes  to  oveigov 6Xo<,  or  the  interpreter  of  dreams,  he  is  forced  to  make  a 
sort  of  an  apology,  in  this  manner: 

A \\  iyi  Sit  Tiyot  /uctVTlv  »  'egm*, 

H  Xj  ovti£07rciKov,  *,ydg  t’  iivag  ex  Aioc  er/v. 

But  let  some  prophet,  or  some  sacred  sage, 

Explore  the  cause  of  g  reat  Apollo’s  race  ; 

Or  learn  the  wasteful  vengeance  to  remove, 

By  mystic  dreams,  for  dreams  descend  from  Jove.  rePE. 

Whereby  he  anticipates  a  question,  which  he  forsaw  might  be  proposed 
to  him,  thus  : — Why  should  we  ask  counsel  of  one  whose  business  is  only 
to  expound  these  delusions  ?  why  should  we  trust  the  safety  of  the  whole 
army  in  the  hands  of  a  cunning  impostor?  To  this  he  answers,  that  in¬ 
deed  there  were  many  false  and  deceitful  dreams  ;  yet  some  also  were 
true,  and  came  from  Jupiter,  the  common  father  of  all  prophetical  pre¬ 
dictions,  and  therefore  might  be  depended  upon.  After  this  manner 
Eustathius  has  paraphrased  the  poet’s  words.  In  later  ages,  dreams 
came  to  be  little  regarded,  except  by  old  doating  women,  who  were  very 
superstitious  in  observing  them  ;  as  Propertius  (3)  intimates  in  the  follow- 
verse  : 

Qua;  mea  non  decies  somnia  versat  anus  ? 

A  hundred  times  old  women  havfe  I  told 

My  frightful  dreams. 

In  more  remote  ages,  the  people  who  lived  near  the  Gades,  and  Bo- 
rysthenes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Telmissus  and  Hybla  Gereatis,  a  city 
belonging  to  the  Cataneans,  in  Sicily,  were  famed  for  their  skill  in  this  art. 
The  signs  by  which  they  made  conjectures  would  be  too  tedious  to  men¬ 
tion  in  this  place  ;  and  whosoever  has  leisure,  may  consult  Artemidorus. 

When  any  frightful  or  obscure  dream  appeared,  the  dreamer  used  to 
disclose  his  fears  to  some  of  the  gods,  offering  incense,  or  some  other  ob¬ 
lation  ;  and  praying,  that  if  good  was  portended,  it  might  be  brought  to 

(1)  Clemeus  Atexand.  Strom,  i.  p.  306.  (2)  Iliad,  d.  (3)  Lib.  ii.  ep.  4, 
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pass  :  if  the  contrary,  that  the  gods  would  avert  it.  This  telling  of  dreams 
was  not  appropriated  to  any  particular  deity.  Some  discovered  them  to 
Hercules,  others  to  Jupiter,  as  one  doth  in  Plautus:  however,  because 
the  household  gods  were  nearest  at  hand,  and  thought  to  have  peculiar 
concern  and  care  for  the  family  in  which  they  were  worshipped,  it  was 
most  usual  to  declare  dreams  to  them,  and  particularly  to  Vesta,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  Propertius  (1) : 

V idit  et  hinc  casta;  narratum  Somnia  Vesta;, 

Qua:  sibi,  quceque  mihi  non  nocitura  forent. 

To  Vesta  chaste  ray  dreams  she  did  relate, 

Though  nor  to  her  nor  me  foreboding  evil  fate. 

Apollo  also  had  a  peculiar  title  to  this  worship,  under  the  name  of Ff«- 
Xfrti aios  JctergoTuies,  or  Averruncus :  so  called  from  averting  evils,  and 
vgos-urv'gios  because  he  presided  over,  and  protected  houses  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  old  scholiast  upon  Sophocles  informs  us,  had  images  erected 
to  him  in  the  porches.  Whence  in  Sophocles’s  Electra,  Clytemnestra, 
having  seen  a  terrible  dream,  calls  upon  her  woman  thus  : 

E-ra/fs  Si  <ru  Sufjxf)’,  it  v apSad  pjoi, 
lldytcapTr',  dvann  rifv  S'  07rdi;  MmftXf 
dvaT%ct>  Sei/uxToiv  d  vuv  'iyu:  (2). 

Thou,  my  attendant,  the  oblations  bring 
Of  the  earth’s  various  fruits,  that  I  may  pour 
My  pray’rs  to  royal  Phoebus,  from  my  soul 

To  chase  the  terrors  that  appal  me  now.  potter. 

And  then  she  begins  her  prayer  : 

K\uoi;  *v  HSn,  ibo'sSe  srporttT»'p/£, 

- mi'  dtoa’  yap  xdyd  <ppdaat 

A  ydp  Trpoo-iiSov  vuy.ai  attSi  tpaa/JUTa 
Ltaadv  oviipaiv,  ravad  /uoi,  Au'xef  Avaf, 

Ei  faiv  5rsV«viv  iaSkd,  So;  athiaqlpa' 

Ei  S’e%9pd,  to7;  eyttpolaiv  ijj.7ra.Mv  jutflfr 

O  thou,  who  holdst  thy  guardian  station  here, 

Now,  Phoebus,  hear  the  whispers  of  my  voice 
The  nightly  visions  of  this  doubtful  dream. 

If  they  portend  me  good,  Lycean  king. 

Bring  thou  to  good  effect :  if,  ill,  avert 

That  ill  from  me,  and  turn  it  on  my  foes.  potter. 

But  before  that  she  had  discovered  her  fears  to  the  sun,  whence  Chry- 
sothenis  learned  the  dream  from  one  that  overheard  her  : 

Toiaura  rS  7rxpivro;,  mix'  *H x/a> 
tsUKWai  aSvap,  tttxvovi  i^nyxpatvts  (3). 

This  from  one  present,  when  she  told  her  dream 

To  the  bright  Sun,  I  heard.  potter. 

Both  the  Scholiasts  upon  that  place  tell  us  that  it  was  done  conformably 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  relating  dreams  to  the  sun  ;  and  Tricliniusgiveth 
this  reason  for  it,  viz.  that  the  sun  being  contrary  to  the  night,  did  avert 
or  expel  all  the  evils  which  proceeded  from  it.  The  same  we  find  done 
by  Iphigenia  (4)  in  Euripides,  with  this  difference,  that  she  discloses  her 
thoughts  to  the  heavens,  whereas  Clytemnestra  had  done  it  to  the  sun 
alone.  Her  words  are  these  : 


(1)  Lib.  i.  ep.29. 


(2)  Ver.  635. 


(3)  Ibid.  ver.  427. 


(4)  Taur.  ver.  43, 
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‘A  xaivx  S’  Hxti  vug  qtextra.  qiciffxara., 

Alfai  vrpos  sti0Eg\  tin  Sii  roS’  er’  xxo;. 

But  what  new  dreams  this  present  nightaffords, 

If  that  will  profit,  to  the  sky  I’ll  tell. 

The  doing  this  they  called  aawsfjweo'dai,  ct<po2'u>7rolu.7reT(S6a.i,  and  »5rorgSTSff'- 
tou  evvujfov  o'l'i*,  or  «x«rPOfl'/a£jfl'flse»  ra  jjXiio ,  &C. 

But  before  they  were  permitted  to  approach  the  divine  altars,  they 
were  obliged  to  purify  themselves  from  all  the  pollutions  of  the  night 
whence,  in  Eschylus  (1),  one  saith 

Ears/  Savirnv,  */Xego7v  xecxxippois 
E-^xua-x  7nryXf,  cruv  fruumhu  ~/JP‘ 

B Tr^oa-trav,  x7ror^o7raiut  Sal /a  mu 
Qitoxx  3wat/  vrihavov. 

As  first  I  rose,  I  to  the  river  went, 

And  wash’d  away  those  foul  impurities 
Which  had  my  body  stain’d  ;  this  being  done, 

The  holy  fanes  I  sought,  and  offer’d  up 

A  sacrifice  to  the  deliv’ring  gods.  E- a- 

.Eneas,  in  Virgil,  is  purified  after  the  same  manner,  taking  water  out  of 
the  river  in  his  hands  (2)  : 

- rite  cavis  undam  de Jlumine  palms 

Sustulit. - 

Then  water  in  his  hollow  palm  he  took 

From  Tiber’s  flood.  dhvdI.n 

But  Silius  has  introduced  one  washing  his  whole  body  (3)  : 

- -  sub  lucem  ut  visa  secundent 

Oro  codicola  et  vivopurgo  in  amne. 

I  cleanse  myself  in  running  streams,  and  pray 
My  dreams  may  lucky  prove. 

It  appears  from  Persius  (4),  that  it  was  usual  amongst  the  Romans  to  dip 
their  heads  five  times  in  water  before  morning  prayer. 

Hcec  sanetc  ut  poscas  Tibcrino  in  gurgite  mergis. 

Mane  caput  bis  terque,  et  noctem Jlumine  pur  gas . 

And  lest  your  pray’r  should  speak  a  sinful  mind, 

You  purge  away  the  filthiness  you  find 
Procur’d  by  night;  you  to  the  Tiber  go, 

And  down  into  the  flood  you  flouncing  bow 
Five  times  your  head. - 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  DIVINATION  BY  SACRIFICES. 

Divination  by  sacrifices,  called  *Isgop.a*rsia,  or  isga<fx»sr!a,  was  divided 
into  different  kinds,  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  materials  offered  to 
the  gods.  They  first  made  conjectures  from  the  external  parts  and  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  victim  ;  then  from  its  entrails,  from  the  flame  in  which  it  was 

(1)  Persia.  (2)  /Eneid,  lib.  viii.  ver,  69.  (3)  Lib,  viii.  (4i  Sat.  ii.  ver.  16 
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consumed,  fiom  the  cakes  and  flour,  from  the  wine  and  water,  with 
several  other  things,  of  which  in  their  order. 

The  art,  which  made  observations  in  killing,  and  cutting  up  the  victim, 
was  called  ®vnxi.  Unlucky  omens  were,  when  the  beast  was  drawn  by 
force  to  the  altar,  when  it  escaped  by  the  way,  and  avoided  the  fatal 
blow,  did  not  fall  down  quietly,  and  without  reluctance,  but  kicked,  leap¬ 
ed  up,  or  bellowed,  bled  not  freely,  was  long  a  dying,  shewed  any  tokens 
of  great  pain,  beat  upon  the  ground,  expired  with  convulsions,  or  did  any 
thing  contrary  to  what  usually  happens  in  the  slaughter  of  beasts  ;  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  beast  prevented  the  knife,  and  died  suddenly.  Whence 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  being  about  to  make  a  league  with  two  other 
kings,  Theodotus  forbade  him  to  proceed,  and  withal  foretold  the  speedy 
death  of  one  of  the  kings,  when  one  of  the  three  victims,  which  were 
brought  to  the  altar,  suddenly  fell  down  dead  (1).  But,  on  the  contrary, 
the  gods  were  judged  to  be  propitious,  and  kindly  to  receive  the  devo¬ 
tions  paid  to  them,  when  every  thing  was  carried  on  with  ease  :  when  the 
victim  went  voluntarily,  and  without  compulsion,  to  the  slaughter,  en¬ 
dured  the  blow  patiently,  fell  down  quietly,  bled  freely,  and  expired 
without  groaning,  then  the  victim  seemed  willingly  to  submit  to  death  : 
any  sign  of  this  was  a  most  fortunate  omen.  Such  an  one  is  that  men¬ 
tioned  by  Seneca  (2). 

Stat  ecce  ad  aras  hoslia,  expeciat  manum 

Cervice  prond. 

Lo  at  the  altar  stands  the  willing  victim, 

And  with  submissive  neck,  expects  the  blow. 

Hence  it  was  customary  to  pour  water  into  its  ear,  as  imvevf  tu\s 
TsXsTaTj,  that  it  might  by  a  nod  consent  to  be  sacrificed  f3).  Some¬ 
what  also  was  observed  in  the  wagging  of  the  tail  ;  whence  the  poet 
saith, 

- Ke/uioc  7roih  kx\u;. 

The  victim  kindly  wags  his  tail. 

On  this  account  it  was  usual  to  draw  a  knife  from  the  victim’s  head  to 
its  tail.  Other  predictions  were  made  from  the  tail,  when  cast  into  the 
fire  ;  when  it  was  curled  by  the  flame,  it  portended  misfortunes  ;  when 
it  was  extended  out  in  length  and  hung  downward,  it  was  an  omen  of 
some  overthrow  to  be  suffered  ;  but  when  erected,  it  signified  victo¬ 
ry  (4)- 

After  this,  the  victim  being  cut  open,  they  made  observations  from  its 
entrails  :  these  were  termed  sp/rue*,  from  the  fire,  wherein  they  were 
burned.  The  omens  were  called  by  Plato  rk  epirvga.  dfixra,,  and  the  di¬ 
vination  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  n  S'/’  ipitugav  y,uvrs/x.  By  some 
it  was  feigned  to  have  been  first  occasioned,  or  very  much  improved  by 
the  death  of  the  Delphian  Sybil,  whose  body  being  reduced  to  earth,  im¬ 
parted  first  to  the  herbs,  and  by  their  means  to  the  beasts  which  fed  on 
them,  a  power  of  divining  :  as  also  those  other  parts  of  her,  which  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  air,  are  said  to  have  occasioned  the  divination  by  ominous 
words  (5).  If  the  entrails  were  whole  and  sound,  had  their  natural 
place,  colour,  and  proportion,  then  all  was  well  ;  but  if  any  part  was  de- 

(1)  Plutarchus  Pyrrho.  (2)  In  Hercule  Fnrenfe.  (3)  Myrt.  lib.  i.  Lesbicor, 

(4)  Eurip.  Scholiast.  Phomissis.  (5)  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  304. 
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cayed,  or  wanting  ;  if  any  thing  was  out  of  order,  or  not  according  to  na¬ 
ture,  evil  was  portended.  Hereof  Seneca  hath  furnished  the  exam¬ 
ple  (1). 

Mutalus  ordo  est,  sede  nilpropridjacet  : 

Sed  ucfa  ntro  cuncin.  Non  animae  capax 
Jn  parte  dextrd  pulmo  sanguineus jacet. 

Non  lerva  cordis  regio. - 

All  order  was  inverted  ;  nothing  fill’d 

Its  proper  place.  Upon  the  right  side  lay 

And  gorged  with  blood,  the  lungs  unfit  for  breathing ; 

Nor  on  the  left  was  found  the  beating  heart.  c.  s. 

The  palpitation  of  the  entrails  was  a  very  unfortunate  omen,  as  appears 
from  the  same  author  (2),  who  there  enumerates  several  other  direful 
passages  : 

- - non  levi  vwtu ,  ut  solent, 

Agitata  trepidant  exta,  sed  totas  mantis 

Quatiunt. - 

Not  with  their  usual  gentle  motion  beat 
The  intestines,  but  every  member  shook. 

The  first  and  principal  part  to  be  observed,  was  the  liver  :  if  this  was 
corrupted,  they  thought  that  both  the  blood,  and  by  consequence,  all  the 
body,  must  be  so  too  ;  and  therefore,  if  it  was  found  very  bad,  they  de¬ 
sisted  immediately,  not  caring  what  the  other  parts  might  promise  :  these 
signs  were  called  dxe’keviu,,  as  hindering  them  from  going  any  farther  (3). 
This  observing  the  liver  was  called  'H rraretSuocda,  which  also  became  a 
a  general  name  for  divination  by  entrails,  being  the  chief  part  of  it.  If 
the  liver  had  a  pleasing  and  natural  redness  ;  if  it  was  sound,  without 
spot  or  blemish  ;  if  its  head  was  large,  if  it  had  two  heads,  or  there  were 
two  livers  ;  if  its  lappets  were  turned  inwards,  then  prosperity  and  suc¬ 
cess  were  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  but  dangers,  disap¬ 
pointments,  and  misfortunes  were  to  be  looked  for,  if  there  was  g,  too 
much  dryness.  or  <5'fC>oj  a  tie  between  the  parts,  especially  if  it  was  «A«- 
Sag,  without  a  lappet,  or  the  liver  itself  was  altogether  wanting.  Pytha¬ 
goras  the  soothsayer  foretold  Alexander’s  death,  «7ti  *X«6ov  el  <ro  jirag  sfv 
iign’m,  because  his  victim’s  liver  had  no  lobos.  And  his  friend  Hephaestion’s 
death  was  prognosticated  by  the  same  omen  (4).  Bad  signs  also  were 
accounted  such  as  these  ;  if  there  appeared  upon  it  .my  blisters,  wheals, 
or  ulcers  ;  if  it  was  parched,  thin,  hard,  or  of  an  ugly  blackish  colour; 
had  any  corrupt  and  vitiated  humours  ;  was  any  way  displaced  ;  or,  last¬ 
ly,  if  in  boiling  it  did  not  conspicuously  appear  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
entrails,  was  polluted  with  any  nasty  corrupt  matter,  became  very  soft, 
and,  as  it  were  melted,  into  a  jelly.  The  concavous  part  of  the  liver  was 
called  eV ids,  i.  e.  belonging  to  the  family,  because  the  signs  observed  there 
concerned  themselves  and  their  friends  ;  the  gibbous  side  cariSoMt,  or  «v- 
rifxng,  because  the  tokens  in  it  concerned  their  enemies  :  if  either  of 
these  part9  was  shrivelled,  corrupted,  or  any  way  changed  for  the  worse, 
it  boded  ruin  to  the  person  concerned  in  it  ;  but  if  large  and  sound,  or 
bigger  than  usual,  it  was  a  prosperous  omen  To  this  Seneca  alludes, 
when  he  introduces  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias,  thus  describing  the 
liver’s  heads  (5)  : 

(1)  Oedip.  ver.  367.  (2)  Ibidem,  ver.  353.  (3)  Hesychius, 

'4 )  Arrianus  Exped.  Alex.  lib.  vii.  (5)  Oedip.  v.  360. 
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Et  capita  paribus  bina  consnrgunt  torts, 

Sed  utrumque  ccesum  tenuis  abscondit  caput 
JHembrana,  latebram  rebus  occultis  negans. 

Hostile  valido  robore  insurgit  latus, 

Septemque  venas  tendit. - 

And  that  the  Romans  also  used  this  method,  appears  from  Lucan,  who  tells 
us  that  Caesar's  victory  over  Pompey  was  foretold  this  way.  His  words 
are  these : 

Quodque  nejas  nullis  impune  apparuit  extis, 

Eccevidet  capiii Jibrarum  increscere  molem, 

Alterius  capiti  pars  agra  et  marcida pendet. 

Pars  micat,  et  celeri  venas  movet  improba  pulsu. 

One  prodigy  superior  threatened  still, 

The  never  failing  harbinger  of  ill ; 

Lo  !  by  the  fibrous  liver’s  rising  head 
A  second  rival  prominence  is  spread ; 

All  sunk  and  poor  the  friendly  part  appears, 

And  a  pale,  sickly,  withering  visage  wears.  rowe. 

The  place  or  seat  where  all  the  parts  of  the  liver  lay,  was  called  Sifr 
and  (J'ojcjj.  The  place  between  the  parts  in  the  middle  was  termed  truXafa, 
and  (1)  ;  by  Hesychius  oSoi,  or  exr^oTai ;  by  Euripides  wuxat. 

- •nu'Ka.i  5  7r'ihttt 

Kcncac  tpatyov  ra  trH.omsv'rt 

This  was  an  unfortunate  omen,  when  found  compressed  or  closed  ; 
whence  Dio  (2)  relates,  that  the  soothsayers  warned  Caracalla  to  take 
care  of  himself,  on  at  <ra  iwaroj  oruXai  xe'xXenrai,  because  the  gates  of  the 
liver  were  closed. 

The  next  thing  to  be  taken  notice  of,  was  the  heart,  which,  if  it  was 
very  little,  palpitated  much,  leaped,  was  shrivelled  or  wrinkled,  or  had 
no  fat  at  all,  portended  bad  fortune  ;  if  there  was  no  heart  to  be  found,  it 
was  a  most  deadly  omen. 

Next  to  the  heart,  they  observed  the  gall,  the  spleen,  the  lungs,  and 
the  membranes  in  which  the  bowels  were  enclosed.  If  there  were  two 
galls  ;  if  the  gall  was  large,  and  ready  to  burst  out  of  its  skin  ;  then  sharp 
and  bloody,  but  yet  prosperous,  fights  were  expected.  If  the  spleen  lay 
in  its  own  place,  was  clear  and  sound,  of  its  natural  colour,  without  wheals, 
hardness,  or  wrinkles,  it  boded  nothing  but  success  ;  as  the  contrary 
signs  presaged  misfortunes.  So  did  also  the  entrails,  if  they  chanced  to 
slip  out  of  the  hands  of  him  that  offered  the  sacrifice  ;  if  they  were  bes¬ 
meared  wiih  blood,  of  a  livid  colour,  or  spotted  ;  were  full  of  blisters  or 
pimples,  filled  with  corrupt  or  salt  matter,  broken  or  torn  in  pieces,  or 
stunk  like  putrified  bodies.  Lastly,  if  serpents  crawling,  or  any  thing  else 
terrible  and  unusual  was  found  in  them.  If  the  lungs  were  cloven,  the 
business  in  hand  was  to  be  deferred  ;  if  whole  and  entire,  it  was  to  be 
proceeded  in  with  all  possible  speed  and  vigour. 

Other  parts  of  the  victim  did  sometimes  presage  things  to  come,  espe¬ 
cially  if  any  thiDg  happened  extraordinary,  and  contrary  to  the  common 
course  of  nature.  For  instance,  on  the  day  that  king  Pyrrhus  was  slain  at 
Argos,  his  death  was  foretold  by  the  heads  of  the  sacrifices  ;  which  being 
cut  off,  lay  licking  their  own  blood,  as  Pliny  (3)  reports.  Another  un¬ 
lucky  omen  happened  to  Cimon,  the  Athenian  general,  a  little  before  his 


(1)  Demostb.  Interpret,  in  Orat.  de  Corona. 


(2)  Caracalla. 


(3)  Lib.  si.  cap.  37, 
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death  ;  for  when  the  priest  had  slain  the  sacrifice  according  to  custom, 
the  blood  that  ran  down,  and  congealed  upon  the  ground,  was  by  a  great 
many  pismires  carried  to  Cimon,  and  placed  all  together  at  his  great  toe. 
They  were  a  long  time  in  doing  this  before  any  man  perceived  them  ;  but 
Cimon  had  no  sooner  espied  them  out,  but  the  augur  brought  him  word 
that  the  liver  had  no  head  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  after,  that  famous 
captain  died. 

Hither  are  to  be  reduced  some  other  ways  of  divination,  by  things  made 
use  of  at  sacrifices  ;  as  first,  Tlve^atrsi* ,  divination  by  the  jire  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice.  Good  signs  were  such  as  these  :  if  the  flames  immediately  took  hold 
of,  and  consumed  the  victim,  seizing  at  once  all  the  parts  of  it ;  on  which 
account  they  usually  prepared  rd  tpguyount,  dry  sticks,  which  would  easily 
take  fire.  Also,  if  the  flame  was  bright  and  pure,  and  without  noise  or 
smoke  ;  if  the  sparks  tended  upward  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  :  if  the 
fire  went  not  out  till  all  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Contrary  signs  were,  when 
it  was  killed  with  difficulty,  when  the  flame  was  divided,  when  it  did  not 
immediately  spread  itself  over  all  the  parts  of  the  victim,  but  creeping 
along,  consumed  them  little  by  little  ;  when,  instead  of  ascending  in  a 
straight  line,  it  whirled  round,  turned  sideways,  or  downwards,  and  was 
extinguished  by  winds,  showers,  or  any  other  unlucky  accident  ;  when  it 
crackled  more  than  ordinary,  was  black,  casting  forth  smoke  or  sparks,  or 
died  before  all  the  victim  was  consumed.  All  these,  and  such  like  omens, 
signified  the  displeasure  of  the  gods.  Some  of  these  signs  Tiresias  speaks 
of  in  Sophocles  (1)  as  very  fatal  and  pernicious  : 

— ; — — — — ejt  it's  SufArtTav 
Hq>*/s-o?  «k  sx«/uwsr  iw’  ewi  airaiii 
tAuS'aaa.  taiKtr  ftn/iicev  stjjkst# 

KetTupe,  H.a.vvvr'ryf  K,  fAVrA^Tlol 
XoAai  chio-7re/jjovTO,  5  KtfTttffViK 

JtttAU/TTHC  e|flt£(VTt)  TTIfAthli;' 

But  from  the  sacrifice  no  flame  shone  bright, 

Nor  vapour  from  the  humid  flesh  arose  ; 

It  wasted  on  the  ashes,  and  roll’d  low 
A  dull  black  smoke,  exuding  on  the  fire  ; 

The  entrails  swell’d  and  burst ;  the  melting  thighs 

Shrunk  from  the  involving  crawls,  lay  bare.  potter. 

Sometimes,  when  the  entrails  foretold  nothing  certain  by  dissection,  the 
J>riest  made  observations  from  them  in  the  fire  :  in  order  hereto  he  took 
the  bladder,  and  binding  the  neck  of  it  with  wool  (for  which  reason  Sopho¬ 
cles  calls  the  bladders  naWoStrois  xuritg),  put  it  into  the  fire,  to  observe  in 
what  place  it  would  break,  and  which  way  it  would  dart  the  urine  (2). 
Sometimes  they  took  pitch  off  the  torches,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire  ; 
whence,  if  there  arose  one  entire  flame,  it  was  taken  for  a  good  omen. 
In  matters  of  war,  or  enmity,  they  took  notice  of  the  Hx^a  A*f**a«  or  up¬ 
permost  part  of  the  flames,  and  the  gall  :  ntixpal  yap  i%Spoi,  enemies  being 
bitter  like  gall. 

Ka.wep.etvr  situ,  divination  by  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,  in  which  they  ob¬ 
served  what  windings  and  turnings  it  made,  how  high  it  ascended,  and 
whether  in  a  direct  or  oblique  line,  or  in  wreaths  ;  also  how  it  smelled, 
whether  of  the  flesh  that  was  burned,  or  any  thing  else. 

Ai£*vop.avr£ia,  divination  by  frankincense,  which,  if  it  presently  catched 


(1)  AatigoD.  ver.  1122. 


(2)  Euripides  Scholiastes  Pkcenissis. 
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fire,  and  sent  forth  a  grateful  odour,  was  esteemed  an  happy  omen  ;  but 
if  the  fire  would  not  touch  it,  or  any  nasty  smell,  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  frankincense,  proceeded  from  it,  it  boded  ill. 

Ofroncurei*,  and  'T^o/jiav<rs/a,  divination  by  wine  and  by  water,  when 
conjectures  were  made  from  the  colour,  motion,  noise,  and  other  acci¬ 
dents  of  the  wine  of  the  libations  ;  or  the  water  in  which  the  victims 
were  washed,  and  some  parts  of  them  boiled.  Virgil  (1)  hath  made  men¬ 
tion  of  them  both  in  the  story  of  Dido. 

Vidit,  thuricremis  cum  dona  imponeret  arts, 

Horrendum  dictu  !  latices  nigrescere  sacros  .- 
Fusaque  in  obscoenum  se  verier c  vina  cruorem. 

Strange  to  relate  when  full  before  the  shrine, 

She  pours,  in  sacrifice,  the  purple  wine, 

The  purple  wine  is  turn’d  to  putrid  blood, 

And  the  pure  element  congeals  to  mud. 

K£i0opia*TSi'a,  and  AAs^o^avrsla,  divinations  by  which  predictions  were 
made  from  the  flour  with  which  the  victim  was  besprinkled. 

Hither  also  may  be  referred  'l^ey-cars'icc,  divination  by  the  entrails  of 
fishes ;  for  which  Tiresias  and  Polydamas  are  said  to  have  been  famous  : 
as  also  Siotfxeari'a,  which  made  predictions  by  eggs,  and  several  others. 

Who  was  the  first  inventor  of  this  divination  is  uncertain.  By  some  it 
is  attributed  to  Prometheus,  the  great  father  of  most  arts.  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  (2)  ascribes  it  to  the  Hetrurians  ;  and  Tages,  one  of  that 
nation,  whom  they  feigned  to  have  sprung  out  of  a  furrow  in  the  Tar- 
quinian  fields,  was  commonly  thought  by  the  Italians  to  have  been  the 
first  who  communicated  this  divination  to  mankind  (3),  as  appears  from 
Cicero.  The  same  is  mentioned  by  Lucian  (4)  : 

Ft  jibris  sit  nulla  Jides,  sed  conditor  artis 

Finxerit  ista  Tages.— - 

Arts  maybe  false  by  which  our  sires  divined, 

And  Tages  taught  them  to  abuse  mankind.  rowe. 

It  was  certainly  very  ancient,  and  obtained  so  great  credit  amongst  the 
Grecians,  that  they  would  desist  from  the  greatest,  and  seemingly  most 
advantageous  undertakings,  and  attempt  things  most  hazardous,  and  un¬ 
likely  to  be  attained,  if  the  entrails  of  victims  dissuaded  them  from  the 
the  former,  or  encouraged  them  to  the  latter.  Whereof  we  have  this  re¬ 
markable  instance  in  Plutarch’s  life  oi  Aristides  :  ‘  when  Mardonius  the 
Persian  made  an  assault  upon  the  Grecians,  Pausanias  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
an,  at  that  time  general  of  all  the  Grecian  forces,  offered  sacrifice,  and 
finding  it  not  acceptable  to  the  gods,  commanded  the  Lacedaemonians,  lay¬ 
ing  down  their  shields  at  their  feet,  to  abide  quietly  and  attend  his  direc¬ 
tions,  making  no  resistance  to  any  of  their  enemies.  Then  offering  a  se¬ 
cond  time  (for  if  the  first  victim  afforded  not  auspicious  omens,  it  was 
usual  to  offer  on  till  they  obtained  what  they  des.ired)  as  the  horse  charg¬ 
ed,  one  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  wounded  ;  at  this  time  also  Callicrates, 
who,  by  report,  was  the  most  comely  proper  man  in  the  army,  being  shot 
with  an  arrow,  and  upon  the  point  of  expiring,  said,  that  he  lamented 
not  his  death  (for  he  came  from  home  to  lay  down  his  life  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Greece),  but  that  he  had  died  without  action.  The  cause  was 
heard,  and  wonderful  was  the  forbearance  of  the  men  ;  for  they  repelled 

(1)  iEneid.  iv.  453.  (2)  Strom,  i.  pag.  306.  (3)  Lib.  ii.  de  Divinatione.  (4)Lib.i. 
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not  the  enemy  that  charged  them,  but  expecting  their  opportunity  from 
the  gods  and  their  general,  suffered  themselves  to  be  wounded,  and  slain 
in  their  ranks  ;  and  so  obstinate  they  continued  in  this  resolution,  that 
though  the  priests  offered  one  victim  after  another  without  any  success, 
and  the  enemy  still  pressed  upon  them,  they  moved  not  a  foot,  till  the  sa¬ 
crifices  proved  propitious,  and  the  soothsayers  foretold  the  victory. 


CHAP.  XV. 

OF  DIVINATION  BV  BIRDS. 

I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of  divination  by  birds  ;  the  invention 
of  which  is  by  some  ascribed  to  Prometheus,  or  Melampus,  the  son  ot 
Amythaon  and  Dorippe  ;  Pliny  (1)  reports,  that  Car,  from  whom  Caria 
received  its  name,  was  the  first  that  made  predictions  by  birds  ;  and  Or¬ 
pheus  by  other  animals  :  Pausanias  (2)  telleth  us,  that  Parnassus,  after 
whose  name  the  mountain  Parnassus  was  called,  first  observed  the  flight 
of  birds.  The  same  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (3)  reports  concerning  the 
Phrygians.  This  art  was  very  much  improved  by  Calchas,  who,  a9  Ho¬ 
mer  tells  us,  was 

■  —  — r  0%’  eiplrof. 

Of  augurs  far  the  best. 

At  length  it  arrived  at  such  perfection,  and  gained  so  much  credit  in  the 
world,  that  seldom  any  thing  of  moment  was  undertaken  either  in  time  of 
war  or  peace,  seldom  any  honours  conferred,  any  magistrates  created,  with¬ 
out  the  approbation  of  birds  ;  nay,  other  divinations  were  sometimes  passed 
by  unregarded,  if  not  confirmed  by  them.  At  Lacedaemon,  the  king  and 
senate  had  always  an  augur  attending  upon  them  to  advise  with  (4)  ;  and 
Caelius  reports,  that  kings  themselves  used  to  study  the  art.  The  birds,, 
because  they  were  continually  flying  about,  were  thought  to  observe,  and 
pry  into  men’s  most  secret  actions,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  all  acci¬ 
dents  ;  whence  that  verse  of  Aristophanes  (5)  ; 

Oudsic  tift  Toy  Swott/goy  Toy  i/uoy,  VXM  i’t/c  ojrlf. 

None,  but  perhaps  some  bird,  knows  any  tiring 

About  my  treasure.  1 

And  the  scholiast  quotes  such  another  saying  out  of  him  ; 

Oiiftit  9-« ajti  7rb.ni  o  wagiTrTttjotevos  ojy/;. 

None  sees  me,  but  the  bird  that  flieth  by. 

There  is  a  proverb  also  much  to  the  same  purpose ;  for  when  they  thought 
themselves  secure  from  the  knowledge  of  all  persons,  they  used  to  say, 
O  tiJ'efg  <ri  i/ulAtjcfa,  xAijv  yt  tint  tgns’  none  is  conscious  to  what  I  have 
been  conversing  about,  except  perchance  some  bird  (6).  Aristophanes  hath 
introduced  the  birds  themselves,  telling  what  religious  observance  was 
paid  them  ; 

ft)  Lib.  vii.  cap.  55.  (2)  Phocicis.  (3)  Strom,  i.  pag,  306. 

(4)  Antiq.  Lect.  lib.  viii.  cap.  1.  (5)  Avibus.  (6)Loc.  citat. 
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E^iir  cP  ifui  "Aft/xnv,  AfXpoi,  AaJam,  $o7£oc  Aoroxxav, 

ExAokti;  j/ac'g  irgairov  in-’  iftug,  std  srgoc  oMrscvau  TgBrire. 

For  we  to  you  instead  of  Hammon  are, 

Instead  of  Delphi,  and  Dodona’s  oak, 

Instead  of  Phaabus ;  for  our  oracles 
You  first  consult,  then  prosecute  designs. 

The  omens  given  by  birds  were  by  the  Greeks  called  oping,  epeoaxeiruiif 
aic-tiia.  oiavoi,  ei ovitifcbur*,  &c.  and  the  observers  of  them,  ogisedxoroi,  a^tiOe- 
^-Wets,  cgtiBcifxajroi,  oieus-cti,  eiuvoQsrui,  a'lavc^oXoi,  &c. ;  but  afterwards,  these 
names  were  promiscuously  used  for  almost  all  the  species  of  artificial  di¬ 
vination  ;  as  aruspicium,  and  augurium,  were  among  the  Latins.  The 
scholiast  of  Aristophanes,  hath  observed,  that  o/’wv«g  xaXatft  5  ru  p.ij  ogieor 
they  called  omens,  which  are  not  made  by  birds,  by  the  name  of  oiavol. 
And  the  same  author  affirms,  that  a-a*  ffupiboXo*  exptvxTizov,  y '  vgorgen-'nzbv 
Xsy$rai  every  omen  which  either  encourages  to,  or  dissuades  from,  any 
thing,  was  termed  «£»/?.  Plato  is  of  opinion  that  eiuns-ixq,  was  originally 
a  general  name,  and  written  with  an  o  micron,  eions-iy.it  signifying  any 
thing,  <5V  is  eiope&a  rot  (xs'XAorra,  by  which  we  make  conjectures  of  what  is  to 
come ;  but  now  (saith  Aristides)  they  write  it  with  v  mega,  to  s  o-Sfcvum- 
Tts,  to  give  the  better  grace  to  it. 

The  Grecian  augurs  were  not,  as  the  Latin,  clothed  in  purple,  or  scar¬ 
let,  but  in  white,  having  a  crown  of  gold  upon  their  heads  when  they 
made  observations,  as  Alexander  ( 1)  ab  Alexandro  informs  us.  They  had 
also  eiwvif  i.  e.  a  place  or  seat  appointed  for  that  purpose,  called  some¬ 
times  by  the  general  names  of  9-tZxog,  and  3-uxog,  as  in  Sophocles’s  (2)  An¬ 
tigone,  where  Tiresias  speaks  thus  ; 

Eic  yig  7TA\ttihv  S-Qxov  ogvtSoTxotrov 
‘ifaiK, !»’  hk  [j.ei  ttclvtos  picevS  Xi^h'v. 

For  silting  in  my  wonted  hallowed  place, 

Whither  all  birds  of  divination  flock. 

And  the  scholiast  upon  that  place  telleth  us,  this  seat  was  peculiarly  nam¬ 
ed  S-Sxeg,  and  that  Tiresias  had  power  to  assemble  the  birds  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  when  he  had  occasion  for  them.  They  used  also  to  carry  with  them 
writing  tables,  as  the  scholiast  upon  Euripides  reports,  in  which  they 
wrote  the  names  and  flights  of  the  birds  with  other  things  belonging  there¬ 
to,  lest  any  circumstance  should  slip  out  of  their  memory. 

The  omens  that  appeared  towards  the  east  were  accounted  fortunate 
by  the  Grecians,  Romans,  and  all  other  nations  ;  because  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  light  and  beat,  motion  and  life,  diffuses  its  first  influence  from 
that  part  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  the  western  omens  were  un¬ 
lucky,  because  the  sun  declines  in  that  quarter. 

The  Grecian  augurs,  when  they  made  observations,  kept  their  faces 
towards  the  north,  the  east  being  upon  their  right  hand,  and  the  west  up¬ 
on  their  left :  that  they  did  so  appears  from  Homer,  who  brings  in  Hec¬ 
tor  (3),  telling  Polydamus,  that  he  regarded  not  the  birds  : 

EIt’  h r!  <fs £i‘  tun  ia  <r’  if xiov  ts, 

ETt’  \-rr'  iyrtpz  to  1  yi  jtotI  £o<}>ok  liegosKTJt. 

Ye  vagrants  of  the  sky !  your  wings  extend, 

Or  where  the  suns  arise,  or  where  descend  ; 

To  right,  to  left,  unheeded  take  your  way, 

While  I  the  dictates  of  high  heaven  obey.  pope. 


(1 )  Gen.  Dier.  xv.  cap.  40. 


;2>  Ver.  1115. 


(3)  Iliad,  ft'  v.  239. 
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The  reason  of  this,  as  it  is  delivered  by  Plutarch,  from  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle,  was,  that  r ij$  xivyo'ewf,  the  beginning;  of  the  celestial  motions ,  was* 

in  the  oriental  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  therefore  these  were  account¬ 
ed  iJegi*  t ts  Jcdo'/KH,  the  right  side  of  the  world  ;  and  the  west,  where  the 
motion  terminates,  agiregci,  the  left.  Hence  the  signs  that  were  presented 
to  them  on  the  right  hand  were  accounted  fortunate,  and  those  on  the 
left  unlucky.  On  the  contrary,  the  Romans  making  observations  with 
their  faces  towards  the  south,  had  the  east  upon  their  left  hand,  and  the 
west  upon  the  right ;  of  which  there  are  innumerable  proofs,  which,  for 
brevity’s  sake  I  shall  pass  by,  remitting  such  as  desire  farther  satisfaction 
to  Varro  and  other  Latin  authors.  For  this  reason,  whatever  was  fortu¬ 
nate  the  Grecians  called  2i%iov,  the  Romans  sinistrum,  on  what  hand  so^ 
ever  it  appeared.  And  though  the  Roman  poets  do  sometimes  call  things, 
unlucky,  sinistra,  yet  then  they  speak  Graeco  more:  and  so  doth  Vir¬ 
gil  (I),  when  he  saith, 

Scape  sinistra  cavd prcedixit  ah  ilict  comix. 

Oft  the  hoarse  raven,  on  the  blasted  bough, 

By  croaking  from  the  left,  presaged  the  coming  blow.  dhydkn. 

On  the  contrary,  Statius,  though  the  business  in  hand  concerned  tbeGre* 
cians,  speaks  more  Romano,  when  he  saith  in  his  Thebais, 

Signa  feras,  Icevumque  tones.—— 

Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  things  awkward  and  foolish  were  called  sinis¬ 
tra  or  Iceva;  in  which  sense  Virgil  (2)  has  used  this  latter  word  ; 

Scepe  malum,  hoc  nobis  si  mens  non  Iceva  fuisset. 

De  ccelo  tactas  memini  prcedicere  quercus  : 

This,  had  I  not  been  blind,  I  might  have  seen, 

And  heaven-struck  oaks,  my  monitors  had  been.  c.  a. 

That  is,  my  misfortunes  were  often  presaged  by  the  oaks  torn  in  pieces  by 
thunder,  if  I  had  but  had  wit  or  foresight  enough  to  have  understood  the 
divine  prodigies.  In  Sophocles  (3),  the  word  Jgiregos  has  the  same  signifi¬ 
cation  ; 

Ovvrote  yi^  cpgevSBiv  y  £7r’  dgirspd. 

£b!tC - 

He  means,  that  if  Ajax  had  been  in  his  right  wits,  he  would  never  have 
committed  actions  so  foolish  and  ridiculous  ;  and  the  old  scholiast  upon 
that  place  tells  us,  in  express  terms,  that  the  right  hand  signified  pru¬ 
dence,  and  the  left  folly ;  igirega  (saith  he)  eitfaAaioi  rd  exoaw,  8s£i« 
ft  <ra  tfuvsra. 

Birds  were  fortunate,  or  unfortunate,  either  by  their  own  Dature,  or 
by  the  place  and  manner  of  their  appearance  ;  for  the  same  birds  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  have  boded  different  and  contrary  events.  The  unlucky 
birds  were  called  igdXcuihoi,  pernicious;  acroSvfuoi,  hated,  or  ungrateful ; 
detxsMot,  troublesome,  ab  a  priv.  and  e'ixu,  cedo,  q.  non  sinistrce ;  i.  e.  non 
sinentes,  because  they  would  not  permit  a  man  to  proceed  in  his  under¬ 
takings  ;  so  sinistra  (if  we  may  believe  Festus)  is  rather  derived  d  sinen- 
do,  than  d  sinistrd  manu.  For  the  same  reason,  they  were  also  named 
xwAi mx*t,  and  eigierimi,  because  they  restrained  men  from  what  they  had 


(1)  Eclpg.  i.  ver.  13. 


(2)  Ibid.  ver.  16. 


(3)  Aja'cS,  ver.  184i 
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designed.  Those  that  appeared  out  of  their  wonted  place,  or  in  any 
unlucky  place,  were  called  fitfgo /,  and  which  words  are  peculiar 

to  the  soothsayers,  though  they  be  sometimes  applied  to  other  things  that 
are  displaced  ;  as  when  Euripides  saith,  tjjeSgo i  5^0*05,  i.  e.  persons  ba¬ 
nished,  and  that  had  left  their  own  country  :  and  a  man  dis¬ 

tracted  and  out  of  his  wits.  In  Hippolytus  (1),  the  same  phrase  signifies 
a  thing  done  contrary  to  right  reason  : 

- pi 

Qlvei  iru-ea.*. xro-oYTK  t£fafgc/ 

On  the  contrary,  lucky  birds  are  called  a<Vi 0/,  a‘Si^ei,  inanfipo/,  aSi»i,  and 
<fvief(ot.  I  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  some  of  both  sorts,  and  the 
omens  signified  by  them  ;  only  give  me  leave  first  to  add,  that  there  were 
two  sorts  of  ominous  birds  :  the  r »tv7rriguysf,  or  alites,  whose  flight  was 
observed  by  the  augurs  ;  and  the  a>V<xa  1,  or  oscines  which  gave  omens  by 
their  voices  and  singing. 

First,  then,  if  a  flock  of  all  sorts  of  birds  came  flying  about  any  man,~ 
it  was  an  excellent  omen,  and  portended  some  extraordinary  felicity,  or 
unexpected  success ;  such  as  Diodorus  Siculus  observes  happened  to 
Gordius,  who,  from  a  poor  country  farm  was  exalted  to  a  kingdom. 

The  eagle,  if  she  appeared  brisk,  clapping  her  wings,  sporting  about 
in  the  air,  and  flying  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  was  one  of  the  best 
omens  the  gods  could  give  ;  as  Niphus  (2)  telleth  us  out  of  Appian. 
King  Priamus,  designing  to  go  to  the  Grecian  fleet  to  redeem  Hector, 
begs  of  Jupiter  that  he  would  give  him  assurance  of  bis  protection,  by 
sending  his  beloved  bird  the  eagle  : 

A  irti  S'  oiavsy  ts^uv  ayyiAov,  ot  ft  vo  1  miiiS: 

<S>i\rru.‘T0t  oicevav,  5  *  x^etToc  iri  fxiytrov, 

Ai£/or  (jiiv  clv t£c,sv 

Tee  ttio-uvos  1  vitae  "«c  A hvclSv  ntyuTrikhm* . 

If  such  thy  will,  despatch  from  yonder  sky, 

Thy  sacred  bird,  celestial  augury  ! 

Let  the  strong  sovereign  of  the  plumy  race 
Tower  on  the  right  of  yonetherial  space  : 

So  shall  thy  suppliant,  strengthen’d  from  above, 

Fearless  pursue  the  journey  mark’d  by  Jove.  fop*. 

Aristander,  observing  an  eagle  to  fly  from  Alexander’s  camp  to  the  ene¬ 
my’s,  foretold  that  Alexander  should  obtain  the  victory.  Observations 
also  were  made  from  the  manner  of  taking  their  prey  ;  for  instance  (3), 
when  Telemachus  was  at  Sparta  in  search  of  Ulysses,  an  eagle  came  fly¬ 
ing  upon  his  right  hand,  bearing  in  her  talons  a  tame  goose,  which  she 
had  caught  in  her  roost ;  from  which  omen  Helena  then  foretold,  that 
Ulysses  would  return,  surprise  all  Penelope’s  courtiers  in  his  house,  and 
inflict  upon  them  the  punishment  they  deserved.  And  Penelope  is  said 
to  have  made  the  same  conjecture,  from  an  eagle  that  seized  upon  twen¬ 
ty  geese,  whilst  they  were  feeding  in  her  house.  When  an  eagle  drag¬ 
ged  a  fawn  by  the  feet,  and  cast  it  down  upon  Jupiter  Panomphaeus’s  al¬ 
tar,  the  Grecians,  though  before  quite  disheartened,  took  such  courage, 
that  they  gave  the  Trojans  a  signal  defeat.  On  the  contrary,  when  Hec¬ 
tor  attempted  to  burn  the  Grecian  fleet,  an  eagle  appeared  towards  the 


(1)  Ver.  934. 

02)  De  Auguriis,  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 


*  Iliad.  Cl’.  v.  292. 

(3)  Homer.  Odyss.  v.  160. 
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left  hand,  carrying  in  her  talons  a  serpent,  which  made  such  resistance, 
that  she,  not  able  to  convey  it  to  her  nest,  was  forced  to  let  it  fall ;  where¬ 
upon  Polydamas  presently  foretold  that  Hector  would  be  constrained  to 
desist  from  his  enterprize.  When  Penelope’s  suitors  way-laid  Telema- 
chus,  there  appeared  an  eagle  on  the  left,  with  a  dove  in  her  talons  ;  and 
Amphinomus  concluded  from  that  omen  that  their  design  would  not  suc¬ 
ceed.  When  two  eagles  appeared,  tearing  each  other  with  their  talons, 
and  hovering  over  the  assembly  wherein  the  suitors  were,  Halitherses 
foretold  that  they  should  be  all  slain  by  Ulysses.  Lastly,  to  mention  but 
one  instance  more,  an  eagle,  which  snatched  a  javelin  out  of  the  hand  of 
a  soldier  of  Dionysius  the  Syracusan,  and  cast  it  into  the  deep,  portend¬ 
ed  the  downfal  and  miseries  that  tyrant  was  to  suffer  (1). 

The  flight  of  vultures  was  very  much  observed,  because  (as  some  say) 
they  do  but  seldom  appear,  and  their  nests  are  rarely  or  never  found  ; 
wherefore  a  sight  so  unusual  was  thought  to  portend  something  extraor¬ 
dinary  ;  or  (according  to  Herodotus  of  Pontus),  because  vultures  feed 
only  upon  carcases,  not  meddling  with  living  creatures  :  and  therefore 
he  tells  us,  Hercules  was  always  well  pleased  when  a  vulture  appeared 
to  him  at  the  undertaking  of  any  enterprise  ;  because  he  esteemed  it  the 
most  just  of  all  the  birds  of  prey  (2).  But  Aristotle  and  Pliny  reckon 
them  among  the  unlucky  birds  ;  and  add,  that  they  were  usually  seen 
two  or  three  days  before  any  great  slaughter ;  and  it  was  the  common 
opinion,  that  vultures,  eagles,  kites,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  if  they  fol¬ 
lowed  an  army,  or  continued  for  a  considerable  time  in  any  place,  were 
certain  signs  of  death  and  bloodshed. 

The  hawk  is  a  ravenous  bird,  and  an  unlucky  omen,  portending  death 
(saith  Niphus),  if  she  appeared  seizing  up  her  prey  ;  but  if  the  prey 
slipped  from  her,  or  made  its  escape,  thereby  was  signified  deliverance 
from  dangers.  The  buzzard,  called  in  Greek  T^ogzvs,  because  he  has 
three  stones,  was  accounted  by  Phoemonoe  a  very  ominous  bird.  The 
faulcon-hawk,  in  Greek,  Ktfxo?,  as  Pliny  (3)  reports,  was  very  lucky  to 
people  that  were  about  marriage,  or  any  money-business.  This  bird 
was  sacred  to  Apollo,  as  Homer  (4)  tells  us  ;  and  when  Telemachus  was 
solicitous  in  mind  about  his  mother’s  suitors,  appeared  in  this  manner  : 

'CliA^a.  o!  siVovtj  im7rrdL'ro  ojvk, 

Kifjtof,  Amwmoc  Ttt%uf  ctyythos,  iv  tfl  Trifirrt 
Ti\\t  rnKUM  i^ay,  Kara  tfe  £euiv  eg«£» 

Mtra-Hyui  vuoc  r t,  x,  ol'utS  T»xuutt%oio. 

Thus  speaking  on  the  right  upsoar’d  in  air, 

The  hawk,  Apollo’s  swift-wing’d  messenger; 

His  deathful  pounces  tore  a  trembling  dove ; 

The  clotted  feathers  scatter’d  from  above, 

Between  the  hero  and  the  vessel  pour 

Thick  plumage,  mingled  with  a  sanguine  shower.  pop*. 

By  which  Theoclymenus  foretold  that  Telemachus  should  prevail  over 
his  enemies. 

Swallows  flying  about,  or  resting  upon  a  place,  were  an  unlucky  omen. 
In  Darius’s  expedition  against  Scythia,  the  appearance  of  them  presaged 
the  total  defeat  of  his  army  by  the  Scythians.  The  same  birds  sitting 
upon  Pyrrhus’s  tent,  and  Anthony’s  ship,  are  said  to  have  signified  the 
overthrow  of  the  armies  of  both  those  generals. 


(1)  PIutarchusDion. 

(2)  Plutarchus  Romulo,  pag.  23.  edit.  Paris. 


(3)  Lib.  x.  cap.  13. 

(4)  Odyss.  6,  v.  525. 
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Owls  were  for  the  most  part  looked  upon  to  be  unlucky  birds,  but  at 
Athens  ware  omens  of  victory  and  success,  being  sacred  to  Minerva,  the 
protectress  of  that  city  ;  and  therefore  the  proverb,  rXau'g  isrrarai,  was 
usually  applied  to  persons  whose  undertakings  met  with  success  (1). 
Plutarch  reports,  that  when  Themistocles  was  consulting  with  the  other 
officers  upon  tee  uppermost  deck  of  the  ship,  and  most  of  them  opposed 
him,  being  unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle,  an  owl  coming  upon  the  right 
side  of  the  ship,  and  lighting  upon  the  mast,  so  animated  them,  that  they 
unanimously  concurred  with  him,  and  prepared  themselves  for  the  fight. 
But  in  other  places,  as  we  are  told  by  JElian  (2),  owls  were  unlucky 
omens  when  they  appeared  to  men  going  about  any  serious  business  ;  an 
instance  of  which  we  have  in  king  Pyrrhus,  whose  inglorious  death  at 
Argos  was  portended  by  an  owl,  which  came  and  sat  upon  the  top  of  his 
spear,  as  he  held  it  in  his  hand.  And  for  this  reason,  when  Diomedes 
and  Ulysses  went  as  spies  to  the  Trojan  camp,  though  it  was  night,  the 
most  proper  time  for  owls  to  appear  in,  yet  Homer  (3j  reports,  that  Mi¬ 
nerva  gave  them  a  lucky  omen,  by  sending  an  eguftos,  or  kern: 

T oin  S'tS'ifyov  %Ktv  i^ceS'iov  iyput  ofolo 

XlaKha.;  a6hvh(». - 

As  they  were  marching  on,  a  lucky  hem 
Minerva  sent. 

Where  Eustathius  saith,  that  this  bird  was  a  token  of  success  to  men  that 
lay  in  ambush,  or  were  engaged  in  any  such  secret  designs.  Yet  owls 
were  not  at  all  times  esteemed  inauspicious,  as  appears  from  Hieron,  at 
whose  first  admission  into  military  service,  an  eagle  came  and  sat  upon 
his  shield,  and  an  owl  upon  his  spear ;  by  which  was  signified,  that  he 
should  be  valiant  in  war,  and  wise  in  council,  and  at  length  arrive  to  the 
dignity  of  a  kmg.  This  story  you  may  find  in  Justin,  at  the  end  of  his 
third  book. 

The  dove  in  Homer  is  a  lucky  bird  ;  so  also  was  the  swan,  especially 
to  mariners,  being  an  omen  of  fair  weather,  for  which  we  have  a  reason 
in  iEmihus,  as  he  is  cited  by  Niphus  : 

Cygnus  in  auspiciis  semper  Ixtissimus  ales  : 

Hunc  optant  JVautae,  quia  nunquam  mergil  in  undis. 

The  mariner,  when  tost  by  angry  seas, 

Straight  for  a  swan,  the  luckiest  omen,  prays ; 

For  spite  of  tempests  she  upon  the  surface  stays. 

Ravens  are  very  much  observed,  being  thought  to  receive  a  power  of  por* 
tending  future  events  from  Apollo,  to  whom  they  were  i e£«i$  uxoXxtoi,  sa¬ 
cred,  and  companions  (4).  When  they  appeared  about  an  army,  they  were 
dangerous  omens  :  if  they  came  croaking  upon  the  right  hand,  it  was  a 
tolerable  good  omen  ;  if  on  the  left,  a  very  bad  one ;  as  also  the  chatter¬ 
ing  of  magpies  seems  to  have  been.  When  Alexander  entered  into  Ba¬ 
bylon,  and  Cicero  fled  from  Anthony,  their  deaths  were  foretold  by  the 
noise  of  ravens :  and  these  birds  alone  were  thought  to  understand  their 
own  predictions,  because,  as  Pliny  (5)  affirms,  the  worst  omens  were  giv¬ 
en  by  them,  when  they  made  a  harsh  sort  of  noise,  rattling  in  their  throats, 
as  if  they  were  choaked. 

(1)  Themistocle.  (2)  Histor.  Anim.  lib.  xv.  cap.  59.  (3)  Iliad,  %■ 

(4)  jElianus  de  animal,  lib.  i.  cap.  48.  (5)  Lib.  x.  cap.  12. 
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Cocks  were  also  accounted  prophetical,  especially  in  matters  of  war, 
for  they  were  sacred  to  Mars,  and  therefore  are  called  by  Aristophanes 
A£*o{  vHorroj,  and  were  usually  offered  in  sacrifice  to  him,  and  pictured 
with  him.  The  crowing  of  cocks  was  an  auspicious  omen,  and  presaged 
Themistocles’s  victory  over  the  Persians  ;  in  memory  whereof  he  insti¬ 
tuted  an  annual  feast,  called  Atexrgvovuv  iyQv,  which  was  observed  by 
fighting  cocks  in  the  theatre.  And  the  signal  victory  wherein  the  Boeo¬ 
tians  overthrew  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  foretold  by  the  crowing  of  cocks 
some  whole  nights  before,  which  was  interpreted  to  be  an  omen  of  suc¬ 
cess  ;  because  the  cock,  when  he  is  overcome,  sits  silent  and  melancho¬ 
ly  ;  but  when  he  obtains  the  victory,  struts  and  crows,  and  as  it  were, 
triumphs  over  his  vanquished  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  hen  was 
heard  to  crow,  they  thought  some  dreadful  judgment  was  hanging  over 
their  heads. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  a  short  account  of  the  principal  birds  that  were 
esteemed  ominous.  There  were  several  others,  by  which  they  made 
predictions,  and  several  other  ways  of  foretelling,  from  those  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  ;  but  what  I  have  said  is,  1  think,  sufficient ;  and  there¬ 
fore  shall  not  be  much  farther  tedious  to  you.  Only  l  must  not  forget  to 
add,  that  some  pretended  to  understand  the  language  of  birds,  and  thereby 
to  be  privy  to  the  most  secret  transactions  ;  such  an  one  was  the  famous 
magician  Apollonius  the  Tyranean,  of  whom  it  is  reported,  that  as  he  was 
sitting  in  a  parlour  with  his  friends,  there  came  a  sparrow,  and  chattered 
to  a  flock  of  birds  that  were  before  the  window  :  Apollonius  having  heard 
the  noise,  said,  .she  invited  them  to  a  feast,  at  such  a  certain  place,  where 
a  mule  loaded  with  corn  had  let  his  burden  fall ;  the  company,  desirous 
to  know  the  truth  of  the  business,  rose  up,  immediately  went  to  the 
place,  and  found  it  as  he  had  told  them.  Democritus  also  was  a  pretender 
to  this  art,  and  gave  out,  that  he  could  teach  others  the  method  of  attaining 
it ;  which  he  did  by  telling  them  the  names  of  certain  birds,  out  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  whose  blood  a  serpent  would  proceed  ;  which  being  eaten,  would, 
without  any  farther  trouble,  inspire  them  into  this  knowledge  (1).  It  is 
also  feigned  that  Melampus  arrived  at  this  art  by  having  his  ears  licked 
by  dragons.  Such  another  story  Eustathius  relates  of  Helenus  and  Cas¬ 
sandra,  the  children  of  Priamus,  the  Trojan  king,  viz  that  being  left  in 
Apollo’s  temple,  serpents  came  to  them,  and  rounding  themselves  about 
their  ears,  made  them  so  quick  of  hearing,  that  they  could  discover  the 
counsels  and  designs  of  the  gods.  1  must  add  one  thing  more  out  of  Apu- 
leius,  viz.  that  when  any  unlucky  night  birds,  as  owls,  swallows,  bats, 
Sic.  got  into  a  house,  to  avert  the  bad  omen,  they  took  especial  care  to 
catch  them,  and  hang  them  before  their  doors,  that  so  the  birds  them¬ 
selves  might  undergo,  or  atone  for  those  evils,  which  they  had  threaten¬ 
ed  to  the  family. 

Thus  much  for  birds.  It  will  be  convenient,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak 
something  concerning  the  predictions  made  by  insects,  beasts,  and  signs 
in  the  heavens.  First,  then,  ants  were  made  use  of  in  divination,  as  may 
appear  from  the  instance  given  in  the  last  chapter,  where  I  told  you,  Ci- 
tnon’s  death  was  presaged  by  them.  Another  instance  we  have  in  Midas, 
the  Phrygian  king  :  for  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  fast  asleep,  ants  came, 
and  dropt  grains  of  wheat  into  his  mouth  ;  whereupon  the  soothsayers 
being  consulted  foretold  that  he  would  be  the  richest  man  in  the  world. 

(1)  Plinius  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ix.  cap.  49. 
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Bees  were  esteemed  an  omen  of  future  eloquence,  as  appears  from  the 
story  of  Plato  ;  for  as  he  lay  in  the  cradle,  bees  are  said  to  have  come 
and  sat  upon  his  lips  ;  whereupon  the  augurs  foretold  that  he  should  be 
famous  for  sweetness  of  language  and  delightful  eloquence.  And  Pindar 
is  said  to  have  been  exposed,  and  nourished  by  bees  with  honey  instead 
of  milk.  Other  things  also  were  foretold  by  them  :  but  the  Romans  es¬ 
teemed  them  an  unlucky  and  very  dreadful  omen,  as  may  be  found  in  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  life  of  Brutus.  Before  Pompey’s  defeat,  peXitfruv  eo'jx 05  ctr)  ro”« 
fiuiioli  exadiie,  a  swarm  of  bees  sal  upon  the  altar,  as  we  are  told  by  Appi- 
an  (1). 

There  was  a  locust,  green,  and  slow  in  motion,  called  M&vns,  which 
was  observed  in  soothsaying,  as  Suidas  taketh  notice.  Toads  were  ac¬ 
counted  lucky  omens.  Snakes  also,  and  serpents,  were  ominous,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  serpent  that,  in  Homer’s  second  Iliad,  devoured  eight  young 
sparrows  with  their  dam  ;  which  was  by  Calchas  interpreted  to  signify, 
that  the  siege  of  Troy  should  continue  nine  whole  years.  Boars  were 
unlucky  omens,  boding  an  unhappy  event  to  all  the  designs  of  persons 
that  met  them.  I  shall  mention  but  one  more,  viz.  the  hare,  a  most  ti¬ 
morous  animal  ;  and  therefore  appearing  in  time  of  war,  it  signified  van- 
quishment,  and  running  away  :  when  Xerxes  had  prepared  a  vast  army 
to  invade  Greece,  it  happened  that  a  mare  brought  forth  a  hare  ;  which 
prodigy  was  a  presage  of  Xerxes’s  base  and  cowardly  flight,  after  his  fleet 
was  destroyed  by  Themistocles. 

I  come,  in  the  last  place,  to  the  omens  from  heaven.  I  do  not  mean 
those  by  which  philosophers  and  astrologers  made  their  predictions,  but 
such  as  were  usually  observed  by  the  common  people  ;  such  were  com¬ 
ets,  which  were  always  thought  to  portend  something  dreadful. 

Such  also  were  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  with  which  several  ar¬ 
mies  have  been  so  terrified,  that  they  durst  not  engage  their  enemies, 
though  upon  never  so  great  advantages.  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  of  su¬ 
perstition,  reports,  that  Nicias,  the  Athenian  general,  being  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  his  enemies,  was  struck  into  such  a  consternation  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  that  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  so,  together  with  a  numerous  army,  tamely  yielded  up  himself 
to  the  slaughter.  For  the  true  cause  of  them  being  unknown,  they  were 
imputed  to  the  immediate  operation  of  the  gods,  that  were  thought  there¬ 
by  to  give  notice  of  some  signal  and  imminent  calamity  ;  and  so  strongly 
were  the  vulgar  possessed  with  this  opinion,  that  Anaxagoras  brought  him¬ 
self  into  no  small  danger,  by  pretending  to  assign  the  natural  reason  for 
them. 

Lightnings  also  were  observed  ;  and  if  they  appeared  on  the  right 
hand,  accounted  good  omens,  but  if  on  the  left,  unlucky  ;  as  Eustathius 
hath  observed  in  his  comment  upon  the  second  Iliad  ;  where  Nestor  tells 
the  Grecians,  earnestly  desiring  to  return  into  their  own  country,  that 
Jupiter  had  made  a  promise  that  they  should  take  Troy,  and  confirmed  it 
by  lightning. 

Argot 'vrr'i  t»ai Itri/xa.  fifj.a.'ra.  nival- 

By  ominous  lightning  gave  the  lucky  sign. 

Other  meteors  also  were  observed  by  the  soothsayers,  as  the  ignis  lam - 


(1)  Lib.  ii.  Bell  Civil. 
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bens,  which  was  an  excellent  omen,  presaging  future  felicity,  as  appears 
from  Servius  Tullius,  whose  promotion  to  the  kingdom  of  Rome  was 
foretold  by  it.  The  Argonauts,  in  their  expedition  to  Colchos,  were 
overtaken  by  a  dangerous  tempest,  near  the  Sigean  promontory  ;  where¬ 
upon  Orpheus  made  supplication  to  thegods  for  their  deliverance  :  a  little 
after,  there  appeared  two  lambent  flames  about  the  heads  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  ;  and  upon  this  ensued  a- gentle  gale,  the  storm  ceasing,  and  the 
sea  becoming  calm  and  still.  This  sudden  alteration  begot  in  the  compa¬ 
ny  a  belief,  that  the  two  brethren  had  some  divine  power  and  efficiency, 
by  which  they  were  able  to  still  the  raging  of  the  sea  ;  insomuch  that  it  be¬ 
came  a  custom  for  mariners,  whenever  they  were  in  any  dangerous 
storms,  to  invoke  their  assistance.  If  the  two  flames  (which  from  this 
story  are  called  by  the  names  of  the  two  heroes),  appeared  together, 
they  were  ever  after  esteemed  an  excellent  omen,  foreboding  good  wea¬ 
ther  :  and  therefore  Theocritus,  in  his  hymn  upon  the  Dioscuri,  praiseth 
them  for  delivering  poor  seamen,  ready  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  deep. 

Aax’  ifxtrii;  ufAtit  iiij  e*  Su&S  Iaksti  v«Tac 
Autoihtjh  yauTHia-iy  oioptivon  3  xvterSxi. 

At-fa  cT'a.VoMij.ov'r’  inpxoi,  \rrafi£ s 
Au.niKa.yat,  vepeKxtfe  'f  u-fpxjuoy  d.KKuS'tt  £\\ai, 

E»  S’’  Spur oi  t’  opaiy  r’  aiva.  /xtTirovdpxavfii 

<I>XTV»,  a-rpxalvoiaa  Tst  npo;  nxoov  eiS'nt  navra. 

And  when  the  gaping  deep  would  fain  devour 
The  tatter’d  ship,  you  save  her  with  your  pow’r. 

The  stormy' winds,  that  vex  the  troubled  seas, 

At  your  command,  their  roaring  blusters  cease; 

The  pil’d  up  waves  are  still’d,  the  quiet  main, 

In  even  calmness  seems  a  wat’ry  plain. 

The  clouds  that  had  before  obscur’d  the  sky. 

Vanish  away,  and  quickly  scatter’d,  fly. 

The  Bears,  and  other  lucky  stars  appear, 

And  now  the  seaman  knows  he  nothing  has  to  fear.  z.  c. 

Horace  speaketh  to  the  same  purpose,  calling  these  two  meteors  Stella, 
or  stars : 

Dicam  el  Alciden,puerosque  Learn  ; 

Hunc  equis,  ilium  super  are  pugnis 
jYobilem ;  quorum  simvl  alba  Nautis 
Stella  refulsit, 

Defluit  saxis  agitalus  humor, 

Concidunt  uenti,fugiuntquenubes,  ; 

Etminax  ( quod  sic  voluere)  ponto 
Unda  recumbit(l). 

Alcides’  fame  shall  too  be  sung : 

And  both  the  boys  from  Leda  sprung , 

This  on  his  steed  a  chief  renown’d. 

And  that  to  combat  on  the  ground. 

Soon  as  their  stars  serenely  shine. 

Flows  down  the  rocks  the  melted  brine  , 

The  winds  are  hush’d,  the  clouds  divide, 

And  in  its  caverns  sleeps  the  tide.  hark. 

If  one  flame  appeared  single,  it  was  called  Helena,  and  was  a  very  dange¬ 
rous  omen,  portending  nothing  but  storms  and  shipwrecks,  especially  if  it 
followed  Castor  and  Pollux  by  the  heels, and,  as  it  were,  drove  them  away«- 
Though  Euripides,  in  his  Orestes,  makes  them  all  prosperous  and  desir¬ 
able  signs,  where  speaking  of  Helena,  he  saith. 


(1)  Carm.  lib.  i 
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Z/ivsj  yng  i?zv  viv  £<p6lTcv 

Unreal  ts  rioM/cTti/xa  r  h  ttiQipoe  vro^ni; 

SuvdetKO (  irnt  vaurfoei;  amaipiee. 

For  being  sprung  from  Jove,  shn  needs  must  be 
Immortal  too;  and  with  her  brethren  share 
The  heav’nly  regions,  where  her  glorious  beams, 

Will  shine  alike,  to  help  the  mariner.  e.  d. 

Earthquakes  were  unfortunate  omens.  Hence  Seneca,  among  other 
direful  presages,  mentions  an  earthquake  (1)  ; 

Luc.us  iremiscit,  tola  succusso  solo 
JYutavil  aula ,  dubia  qvb  pondus  darel, 

Ac  fluctvanti  similis. - 

Earthquakes  were  commonly  thought  to  be  caused  by  Neptune,  who  is 
hence  termed  evoeiyaiog,  and  ive<fi%duv,  by  the  poets  :  and  therefore  it 
was  usual  to  sing  paeans,  and  to  offer  sacrifices  on  such  occasions,  to  avert 
his  anger.  This  we  find  to  have  been  done  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Xe¬ 
nophon  (2).  A  gulf  being  opened  at  Rome,  Curtius  leaped  into  it  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  angry  gods.  And  the  same  occasion  happening  at  Celaenae,  a 
city  of  Phrygia,  King  Midas  cast  many  things  of  great  value,  and  at 
length  his  own  son,  into  the  gulf,  by  the  command  of  an  oracle  (3). 

The  winds  also  were  thought  to  contain  in  them  something  propheti¬ 
cal,  and  were  taken  notice  of  in  soothsaying  ;  as  appears  from  Statius  (4), 
when  he  saith ; 


- Ventis,  aut  aliie  visa 

Bellorum  projerre  diem. - • 

And  as  the  birds,  or  boding  wings  presage. 

Defer  the  fatal  day  of  battle. 

Many  others  might  be  added  ;  but  I  shall  only  mention  one  more,  viz. 
the  thunder,  the  noblest  and  most  observed  of  all  the  heavenly  omens. 
It  was  good  or  bad,  like  other  signs,  according  to  its  different  position  ; 
for  on  the  right  hand,  it  was  lucky  ;  on  the  left,  unfortunate.  Thunder, 
in  a  clear  and  serene  sky,  was  a  happy  sign,  and  given  by  Jupiter  in 
Homer  (5),  as  a  confirmation  that  he  granted  the  petitions  made  to 
him.  The  poet’s  words  are  these,  where  he  speaks  of  Ulysses,  who  had 
prayed  to  the  gods  for  some  sign,  to  encourage  him  in  his  enterprise 
against  Penelope’s  courtiers  ; 

'Ds  equt t’  tu%o/uevof  r£  S''  intoe  fe»ritrtt  Zeus' 

Autik*  S'  iCpivTHo-iv  a.V’  a’ry\iie\irt>e  O \vpt7ns. 

'T-'j-sflei'  ix.  vtp'ioov  piBitiri  Se  Sio;  OSutraWi- 
Whilst  lowly  thus  the  chief  adoring  bows, 

The  pitying  God  his  guardian  aid  avows. 

Loud  from  a  sapphire  sky  his  thunder  sounds : 

With  springing  hope  the  hero’s  heart  rebounds.  pope. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  omen  to  have  any  thing  thunderstruck.  The 
shepherd  in  Virgil  (6)  relates,  that  all  his  misfortunes  were  thus  fore¬ 
told : 

Scepe  malum  hoc  nobis,  si  mens  non  Iceva  fuissel, 

De  calo  tactas  memini  prcedicere  quercus. 

This,  had  1  not  been  blind,  I  might  have  seen, 

And  heaven-struck  oaks  my  monitors  had  been.  c.  s. 

(1)  Thyestis,  ver.  693.  (3)  Conf.  Stob.  Serna,  i  (5)  Odyss.  u.  v.  102. 

(2)  Graec.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  (4)  Thebaid.  iii.  (6)  Eclog.  i.  ver.  16 
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There  is  a  parallel  passage  in  Ovid’s  letter  to  Livia  : 

Jupiter  ante  dedil  fail  mala  signa  futuri, 

Flammifera  petiit  cumrtria  templa  manu. 

Of  future  fate  Jove’s  signals  patent  stand, 

Three  temples  struck  by  his  flame-darting  hand.  c.  s. 

To  avert  unlucky  omens  given  by  thunder,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  liba¬ 
tion  of  wine,  pouring  it  forth  in  cups.  And  they  stood  in  so  much  fear  of 
lightning,  that  they  adored  it,  as  Pliny  (1)  observes.  They  endeavoured 
to  avert  its  malignant  influences,  by  hissing  and  whistling  at  it,  which 
they  called  aroirm^eiv,  as  appears  from  Aristophanes  (2),  when  he  saith, 
xa'v  awsfU^t),  if  I  cast  forth  lightning ,  iroicTrua-xtSi,  they  will  hiss  ;  where  the 
scholiast  observes,  that  it  was  usual  ralg  urga.Ta.7s  tottv^siv,  to  hiss  at  the 
lightning.  In  places  which  had  suffered  by  thunders,  altars  were  erect¬ 
ed,  and  oblations  made  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  ;  and  after  that,  no 
man  adventured  to  touch  or  approach  them.  Hence  Artemidorus  (3)  ob¬ 
serves,  that  by  the  thunder  obscure  places  were  made  eV/o'vjp.a,  remarka¬ 
ble,  by  reason  of  the  altars  and  sacrifices  which  were  there  presented  to 
the  gods  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  places  which  had  been  frequented, 
became  igri^a.  5  uZa.ro.,  desert  and  solitary ;  a’Ssls  yug  ev  uoreTs  SictrglSsiv  en 
3-sXsr  because  no  man  would,  after  that  accident,  stay  there.  At  Rome, 
places  affected  by  thunder  were  inclosed  by  a  public  officer ;  and  the 
fragments  of  the  thunderbolt,  if  any  such  could  be  found,  were  carefully 
buried,  lest  any  person  should  be  polluted  by  touching  them.  And  it  was 
farther  customary,  to  atone  for  any  thing  which  was  thunderstruck,  by 
sacrificing  a  sheep,  which  being  called  bidens,  the  thing  affected  by  thun¬ 
der  came  to  be  termed  bidental,  as  the  scholiast  observes  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  of  Persius  (4). 

An  quia  tot  fibris  ovium,  Ergenndque  jubente, 

Tristejacet  htcis,  evitandumque  bidental  ? 

What  makes  thee  a  sad  object  of  our  eyes 

Fit  fqr  Ergenna’s  prayer  and  sacrifice  ? 

What  well  fed  offerings  to  appease  the  God, 

What  powerful  present  to  procure  a  nod, 

Hast  thou  in  store  ?  dryden. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  DIVINATION  By  LOTS. 

Of  lots  there  were  four  sorts,  viz.  political,  military,  lusorious,  and  dt- 
vinatory  :  the  three  first  do  not  at  all  concern  my  present  purpose,  how¬ 
ever  treated  of  by  some  in  this  place.  Of  the  prophetical,  there  were 
divers  sorts,  two  of  which  were  most  in  use,  viz.  ^Ti^o/aav-rei'a  and  KTuj- 
gofuevreiu. 

2<nX°f was  a  sort  of  divination  by  verses,  wherein  it  was  usual  to 
take  fatidical  verses,  and  having  wrote  them  upon  little  pieces  of  paper, 
to  put  them  into  a  vessel  and  so  draw  them  out,  expecting  to  read  their 

(1)  Lib.  xxviii.  cap.  ii.  (2)  Vespis.  (3)  Oneirocrif.  lib.  ii.  (4)  Satir.  ii.  ver.  26. 
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fate  in  the  first  draught.  This  was  often  practised  upon  the  Sibylline 
oracles,  which  were  dispersed  up  and  down  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  all  the 
Roman  empire  :  whence  there  is  frequent  mention  in  authors  of  the  Sor¬ 
tes  SibyllincB.  Sometimes  they  took  a  poet,,  and  opening  in  one,  or  more 
places,  accepted  the  first  verse  they  met  with  for  a  prediction.  This  was 
also  called  Pcn^wfJejAavrei'a,  from  the  rhapsodies  of  Homer  ;  and,  as  some 
are  of  opinion,  proceeded  at  the  first,  from  the  esteem  which  poets  had 
amongst  the  ancients,  by  whom  they  were  reputed  divine  and  inspired 
persons.  But,  as  Homer  had  of  all  the  poets  the  greatest  name,  so  also 
the  Sortes  Homericos  of  all  others  were  in  the  roost  credit ;  yet  Euripides, 
and  other  poets,  were  not  wholly  neglected.  Virgil  also,  and  the  Latin 
poets,  were  made  use  of  in  this  way,  as  appears  as  well  from  other  in¬ 
stances,  as  that  remarkable  one  of  Severus  in  I.ampridius,  whose  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  Roman  empire  was  foretold  by  opening  at  this  verse  ; 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romans,  memento. 

Remember,  Roman,  with  imperial  sway 

To  rule  the  people. - 

The  Christians  also  practised  the  like  on  the  Bible,  according  to  that  of 
Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1).  Avaigeiv  hgivs  SsTv  h  -^aXri^i'w  TrgoSKyfia.  <rwv 
olxsi'iuv  axogiuv,  i.  e.  he  judged  it  necessary  to  dip  into  the  psalter,  that  there 
Re  might  find  a  support  or  defence  against  the  distress  he  laboured  un¬ 
der.  And  Heraclius  is  reported  by  Cedrenus  to  have  asked  counsel  of 
the  new  testament,  i  sugeTt  inn  gsTovra.  it  AX§avi'a  •n'ttga.xeipd.tfcti,  and  to 
have  been  thereby  persuaded  to  winter  in  Albania.  And  St.  Augustine  him¬ 
self,  though  he  disallows  this  practice  in  secular  affairs,  yet  seems  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  it  in  spiritual  matters,  as  appears  from  his  (2)  epistle  to  Janua¬ 
ries. 

KA^o|xavrsi«,  was  a  sort  of  divination,  wherein  they  made  conjectures 
by  throwing  rtsi  xX«|«j,  lots  :  where  you  may  observe,  that  lots  were  call¬ 
ed  in  the  plural  number  kX^oi,  and  by  the  Latins,  sortes;  to  distinguish 
them  from  xAjT^os,  and  sors,  which,  in  the  singular  number,  usually  signifi¬ 
ed  the  hint,  or  occasion  given  to  diviners,  to  make  their  conjectures  by, 
as  the  scholiast  upon  Euripides  reports.  These  xa^oi  were  usually 
black  and  white  beans  ;  amongst  the  ancients  little  clods  of  earth  ;  peb¬ 
bles  also,  dice,  or  such  like  things,  distinguished  by  certain  characters  : 
Renee  this  divination  was  termed  by  several  names,  as  ij/r^o^xtrsla,  arga- 
’ya.Xana.'jreia,  xu§o/A<*»Tsla,  ‘KetSdopatnla,  &c.  They  cast  the  lots  into  a  ves¬ 
sel,  and  having  made  supplication  to  the  gods  to  direct  them,  drew  them 
out,  and  according  to  the  characters,  conjectured  what  should  happen  to 
them.  All  lots  were  sacred  to  Mercury,  whom  they  thought  to  preside 
over  this  divination  ;  and  therefore  the  ancients,  as  Eustathius  (3)  ob¬ 
serves,  eosg/xlag  mxa,  i.  e.  for  good  luck's  sake  ;  and  that  Mercury  might 
be  propitious  to  them,  used,  with  the  rest  of  their  lots,  to  put  in  one, 
which  they  called  xXjT^ov,  Mercury's  lot,  which  was  an  olive-leaf, 

and  was  drawn  out  before  the  rest.  Sometimes  the  lots  were  not  cast  in¬ 
to  vessels,  but  upon  tables  consecrated  for  that  purpose  (4).  This  divina¬ 
tion  was  either  invented,  or  at  least  so  much  practised  by  the  Thriae,  who 
were  three  nymphs  that  nursed  Apollo,  that  at  length  the  word  ©£i'ai 
came  to  be  a  synonymous  term  with  xX-^oi •  whence  the  proverb  : 

(1)  Lib.  viii.  (2)Epist.  119.  (-4)  Pindari  Scholiastesin  Pj’thian.  Od.  iv.  vcr.  338 

(3)  II.  rt.  p.  548  <?d.  Basil 
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II oxxo)  &ptoGo\oi,  irxvpoi  i Tl  Tt  /Kstmec  iiipK. 

Crowds  of  your  lot-diviners  ev’ry  where, 

But  few  true  prophets. - 

To  this  species  of  divination  we  may  reduce  raSJ'op.awti*,  or  prophe¬ 
sying  by  rods,  mentioned  also  in  the  holy  writings,  wherein  (1)  Hosea, 
amongst  other  abominable  wickednesses  committed  by  the  Israelites, 
reckons  this  as  none  of  the  smallest,  Ev  o't/t*§6X&is  iirti^drav,  g  ev  ^a-SSoig  air# 
eetftjyySiXev  air*,  qm u'/uari  rfogvelus  ttrAwvajtf^d'av,  £  egstfogvcutrxv  r#  Bin 
airdjv.  Our  translation  renders  it  thus  :  my  people  ask  counsel  of  their 
stocks,  and  their  staff  declareth  unto  them  ;  for  the  spirit  oj  whoredom  hath 
caused  them  to  err,  and  they  have  gone  a-whoring  from  under  their  god. 
This  divination,  as  it  is  described  by  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Thephy- 
lact  (2),  was  thus  performed  :  having  erected  two  sticks  they  murmured 
forth  a  certain  charm,  and  then,  according  as  the  sticks  fell  backwards  or 
forwards,  towards  the  right  or  left,  they  gave  advice  in  any  affair.  Not 
much  different  was  BsAo^avreia,  in  which  divination  was  made  by  arrows, 
shaken  together  in  a  quiver.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  arrows 
were  cast  into  the  air,  and  the  man  was  to  steer  his  course  the  same  way 
that  the  arrow  inclined  in  its  descent.  This  seems  to  be  the  divination 
used  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Ezekiel,  where  he  deliberates  about  invad¬ 
ing  the  Israelites  and  the  Ammonites  :  the  words  are  these  as  they  are 
rendered  by  our  translators  (3)  ;  appoint  a  way,  that  the  sword  may  come 
to  Rabbath  of  the  Ammonites,  and  to  Juda  in  Jerusalem  the  defenced.  For 
the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  two  ways , 
to  use  divination  .*  he  made  his  arrow  bright  (the  septuagint  translation 
speaks  not  of  /3s X«$,  butfa£<5o«,)  he  consulted  with  images,  he  looked  into  the 
liver.  At  his  right  hand  was  his  divination  for  Jerusalem ,  to  appoint  cap¬ 
tains,  to  open  the.  mouth  in  the  slaughter,  to  lift  up  the  voice  with  shouting,  to 
appoint  battering  rams  against  the  gates,  to  cast  a  mount,  and  to  build  a  fort. 
But  because  the  prophet  speaks  of  making  his  arrows  bright,  some  are  of 
opinion  that  he  divined  by  looking  upon  the  iron  heads  of  the  arrows,  and 
observing  the  various  appearances  in  them  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  some 
in  our  days  pretend  to  tell  fortunes  by  looking  upon  their  nails,  saith  Cla- 
rius  upon  that  place.  Auother  method  of  divination  by  rods  was  used  by 
the  Scythians,  and  is  described  in  Heredotus  (4).  From  the  Scythians  it 
was  derived,  with  some  alteration  to  the  Germans,  and  is  described  by 
Tacitus  (5).  Others  you  may  also  read  of  in  Strabo  (6),  Athenaeus  (7), 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (8)  ;  but  these,  and  some  others,  I  shall  pass 
by,  as  not  pertinent  to  my  present  design. 

Another  way  of  divination  by  lots  was  used  in  Greece  and  Rome,  in 
this  manner  :  the  person  that  was  desirous  to  learn  his  fortune,  carried 
with  him  a  certain  number  of  lots,  distinguished  by  several  characters  or 
inscriptions,  and  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  public  ways,  desired  the  first 
boy  that  met  them  to  draw  ;  and  if  that  which  came  forth  agreed  with 
what  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind,  it  was  taken  for  an  infallible  prophe¬ 
cy.  This  divination  is,  by  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  about  Isis  and  Osiris, 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  by  whom  the  actions  and  words  of 
boys  were  carefully  observed,  as  containing  in  them  something  divine  and 
prophetical ;  and  for  that  reason  no  less  absurd  than  the  practice  itself, 

ft)  Cap.  iv.  v.  12.  (2)  In  citatum  Hoseae  locum.  (3)  Cap.  xxi.  v.  20.  (4)  Lib.  iv. 

(5)  Lib.  de  Morib.  German.  (6)  Lib>  xv.  (7)  Lib.  xii.  (8)  Lib.  Mix.. 
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all  the  grounds  they  had  for  it  being  only  this,  viz.  that  Isis  having  wan¬ 
dered  up  and  down,  in  a  fruitless  search  after  Osiris,  happened  at  last  up¬ 
on  a  company  of  boys  at  play,  and  was  by  them  informed  about  what  she 
had  so  long  sought  for  in  vain.  To  this  custom  of  divining  by  boys,  as 
some  think,  Tibullus  (1)  alludes,  when  he  saith, 

Ilia  sacras pueri  sortes  ter  sustuliU,  illi 
Reilulit  i  triviis  omina  certa  puer. 

Thrice  in  the  streets  the  sacred  lots  she  threw, 

And  thrice  the  boy  a  happy  omen  drew. 

But  I  am  rather  of  opinion,  that  the  poet  speaks  of  a  different  kind  of 
lots,  which  was  this  :  in  the  market,  highways,  and  other  places  of  con¬ 
course,  it  was  usual  for  a  boy,  or  a  man,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Ayvgrris, 
to  stand  with  a  little  tablet,  called  in  Greek  Ttvctf  <kyug nxoj,  or  dy vgnxtj  tfa- 
v/S,  upon  which  were  written  certain  fatidical  verses,  which,  according  as 
the  dice  light  upon  them,  told  the  consultants  what  fortune  they  were  to 
expect.  Sometimes,  instead  of  tablets,  they  had  pots  or  urns,  into 
which  the  lots  or  fatidical  verses  were  thrown  and  thence  drawn 
by  the  boys  ;  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  the  poet’s  words  are  to 
be  understood  in  this  sense,  because  he  saith,  the  woman  herself,  that 
had  a  mind  to  be  instructed  what  was  to  befal  her,  took  up  the  lots  ;  which 
can  never  be  meant  of  the  boys  drawing  lots  out  of  the  woman’s  hand. 
Artemidorus,  in  his  preface,  speaks  of  tojv  h  dyogd  fiavrsuv,  i.  e.  diviners 
in  the  market-place ;  and  the  sortes  vinles  were  very  common  at  Rome  : 
the  circus  was  thronged  with  those,  and  a  great  many  other  diviners, 
which  the  poor  silly  women  used  to  consult,  as  Juvenal  (2)  witnesseth. 
His  words  are  these  : 

Si  mediocris  erit,  spatium  lusirabit  utrumque 
Metarum,  et  sortes  ducet :  frontemque,  manumqv e 
Prcebehit  vati  c rebrum  poppy sma  roganti. 

Divitibus  responsa  dabit  Phryx  augur,  et  inde 
Conductus,  daoit  astrorum,  mundique peritus  ; 

Atque  aliquis  senior  quipublica  fulgura  condit. 

Plebeium  in  circo positum  est,  et  in  aggerefalum  ; 

Quce  nudis  longum  ostendit  cervicibus  aurwm, 

Consulit  antephalas,  Delphinorumque  coluftmas 
An  saga  vendenti  nubat  caupone  relicto. 

The  middle  sort,  who  have  not  much  to  spare, 

Into  the  crowded  circus  straight  repair, 

And  from  the  cheaper  lots  their  fortunes  hear, 

Or  else  to  cunning  chiromancers  go, 

Who  clap  the  pretty  palm,  and  thence  their  fortunes  know. 

But  the  rich  matron,  who  has  more  to  give, 

Her  answers  from  the  brachraan  will  receive. 

Skill’d  in  the  globe  and  sphere,  he  gravely  stands 
And  with  his  compass  measures  seas  and  lands. 

The  poorest  of  the  sex  have  still  an  itch 
To  know  their  fortunes,  equal  to  the  rich  : 

The  dairy-maid  enquires  if  she  may  take 

The  trusty  tailor,  and  the  cook  forsake.  DlttDEN. 

Whereby  it  appears,  that  lots  had  very  small  credit  in  Juvenal’s  days, 
being  consulted  only  by  the  meaner  sort,  and  such  as  were  not  able  to 
be  at  the  charge  of  more  reputable  divination.  Didymus  tells  us,  this 
was  brought  to  pass  by  Jupiter,  who  being  desirous  that  Apollo  should 
preside  in  chief  over  divination,  brought  lots,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Minerva,  into  disrepute. 

(I)  Lib.  i.  eleg.  3. 


(2)  Sat.  vi.  v.  581. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  divination  bv  ominous  words  and  things. 

Another  sort  of  divination  there  was,  very  different  from  all  those  I 
have  hitherto  spoken  of,  which  foretold  things  to  come,  not  by  certain 
accidents,  and  casual  occurrences,  that  were  thought  to  contain  in  them 
presages  of  good  or  evil.  Of  these  there  were  three  sorts  :  the  first,  of 
things  internal,  by  which  I  mean  those  that  affected  the  persons  them¬ 
selves.  The  second,  of  things  external,  that  only  appeared  to  men, 
but  did  not  make  any  impression  upon  them.  The  third  were  ominous 
words.  Of  these  in  their  order. 

First,  of  those  omens  that  men  received  from  themselves,  which  are 
distinguished  into  four  kinds  :  First,  marks  upon  the  body,  as^Xaia,  spots 
like  oil.  Secondly,  sudden  perturbation  seizing  upon  the  mind  ;  such 
were  the  panici  terrores,  panic  fears,  which  were  sudden  consternations 
that  seized  upon  men,  without  any  visible  cause,  and  therefore  were  im¬ 
puted  to  the  operation  of  demons,  especially  Pan,  upon  men’s  fancies. 
Of  these  there  is  frequent  mention  in  history ;  as  when  Brennus,  the 
Gallic  general,  had  been  defeated  by  the  Greeks  ;  the  night  following,  he 
and  the  remainder  of  his  troops  were  seized  with  such  terrors  and  dis¬ 
tractions,  that,  ignorant  of  what  they  were  doing,  they  fell  to  wounding 
and  killing  one  another,  till  they  were  all  utterly  destroyed.  Such  an¬ 
other  fright  gave  the  Athenians  a  great  advantage  against  the  Persians, 
insomuch,  that  Pan  had  a  statue  erected  for  that  piece  of  service ;  as 
appears  from  one  of  Simonides’s  epigrams  ; 

T  ov  Tf'tyoTnsv  ue  Ilctvoi,  tov  AfJtaJV,  Toy  x.  it  Tat  Mx'tTay, 

Toy  /out’  A0«yitia>v  twscto  M/XTHttfxc. 

This  bust  to  me,  Arcadian  Pan,  was  placed 
In  gratitude  by  brave  Miltiades ; 

Because  I  aided  him  and  warlike  Greece 
Against  the  powerful  Medes. - 

The  reason  why  these  terrors  were  attributed  to  Pan,  was,  because 
when  Osiris  was  bound  by  Typho,  Pan  and  the  satyrs  appearing,  cast 
him  into  a  fright ;  or,  because  he  affrighted  the  giants  that  waged  war 
against  Jupiter.  There  is  also  a  third  reason  assigned  by  mythologists, 
which  will  be  explained  in  the  following  book(l).  In  these  terrors, 
whereof  there  was  either  no  apparent  cause,  or  at  least  none  answerable 
to  the  greatness  of  the  sudden  consternation,  it  was  a  good  remedy  to  do 
something  quite  contrary  to  what  the  danger  would  have  required,  had 
it  been  such  as  men  vainly  imagined.  Thus  Alexander  caused  his  sol¬ 
diers  to  disarm  themselves,  when  they  were  on  a  sudden  in  a  great  fear 
of  they  knew  not  what. 

All  sudden  and  extraordinary  emotions  and  perturbations,  in  body  or 
mind,  were  looked  upon  as  evil  omens  ;  such  was  that  of  Penelope’s 
courtiers  described  by  Homer  (2),  and  said  to  have  been  caused  by  Mi¬ 
nerva,  their  implacable  enemy  : 


(1)  Lib.  iii.  cap.  9.  pag.  84. 


(2)  Odyss.  6.  v.  345. 
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— — —  fjvytrxpai  Si  naxxot;  A0ti'v» 

'Acr&rov  yihov  to  pal,  7rapi-r\uy%  iv  Si  v{»fJl. 

Of  S’  »S'n  yv&OuMtrl  yixaav  ixxorptotatv. 

Aifj.opipux.rci  Si  Si  xpict  ilaStov  oWs  S'  ipa.  orpiav 
Actxpuoytv  artfj7rxa.vro'  yoov  S’  to  tiro  iSvfjli- 
Bat  Pallas  clouds  with  intellectual  gloom. 

The  suitor’s  souls,  insensate  of  their  doom ! 

A  mirthful  frenzy  seized  the  fated  crowd. 

The  roofs  resound  with  causeless  laughter  loud  : 

Floating  in  gore,  portentous  to  survey, 

In  each  discoloured  vase  the  viands  lay  : 

Then  down  each  cheek  the  tears  spontaneous  flow, 

And  sudden  sighs  presage  approaching  woe.  pope. 

An  augur  then  present  was  affrighted  at  this  dreadful  omen,  and  present* 
1  y  broke  out  into  this  exclamation  ; 

A  Sukoi  r't  jtttjtov  roSt  Tria-yv n  ; 

Ah,  wretched  men !  what  fate  is  this  you  bear  ? 

The  third  sort  of  internal  omens,  were  the  IIaXp,oi,  or  iea\pt\*  oiuticf- 
par*,  so  called  *ir'o  r«  nraKAt iv,  from  palpitating.  Such  were  the  palpi¬ 
tations  of  the  heart,  the  eye,  or  any  of  the  muscles,  called  in  Latin  salis- 
sationes,  and  BopSog,  or  a  ringing  in  the  ears  ;  which  in  the  right  ear  was 
a  lucky  omen  ;  so  also  was  the  palpitation  of  the  right  eye,  as  Theocritus 
telleth  us  ; 

’Axxircti  ocpdctX/Jile  fJOt  o  Sl^los - 

My  right  eye  twinkles - - — 

Niphas(l)  hath  enumerated  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  with  all  the 
omens  to  be  gathered  from  the  palpitations  of  each  of  them  ;  whom  you 
may  consult  at  leisure.  Melampus,  the  famous  fortune-teller,  dedicated 
a  book  upon  this  subject  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ;  another  to  the  same 
purpose  was  composed  by  Posidonius,  as  Suidas  reports  ;  the  title  of 
which  was  naApaxav  oldna-p*. 

The  fourth  sort  of  internal  omens  were,  the  Tlragpoi,  or  sneezings , 
which  were  so  superstitiously  observed,  that  divine  worship  was  thought 
due  to  them  .  though  some  say  this  adoration  was  only  an  expiation  of  the 
omen  ;  others  are  of  opinion,  as  Casaubon  (2)  observes,  that  sneezing 
was  a  disease,  or  at  least  a  symptom  of  some  infirmity  ;  and  therefore, 
when  any  man  sneezed,  it  was  usual  to  say,  Zi?0i,  may  you  live  ;  or  Zeu 
crwa'ov,  God  bless  you.  To  this  custom  Ammian  alludes,  in  an  epigram 
upon  one  who  had  a  long  nose,  which  he  saith  was  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  his  ears,  that  he  could  not  hear  himself  sneeze  ; 

O’uSi  Xeyn  Ziu  iraa-ov,  orav  ■rrra.pii,  ts  yip  axxit 
TSt  pivoc,  7rox.ii  yip  riutxoiii  irriyti. 

His  long  beak’d  snout  at  such  a  distance  lies 
From  his  dull  ears,  that  he  ne’er  hears  it  sneeze  : 

And  therefore  never  does  he  say,  God  bless. 

Where  you  may  observe,  that  it  was  not  only  usual  for  persons  that  stood 
by  to  cry  Ztu  tfuo-ov,  but  also  for  men,  when  themselves  sneezed.  How¬ 
ever  it  be,  it  is  certain,  that  sneezing  was  accounted  sacred,  as  appears 
from  Athenaeus  (3),  who  proves  that  the  head  was  esteemed  holy,  because 
it  was  customary  to  swear  by  it,  and  adore  as  holy  the  sneezes  that  pro- 


(1)  De  Augur,  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 


(2)  AthenEeum,  lib.  ii.  cap.  25. 


(3)  Loc,  citat 
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ceeded  from  it ;  and  Aristotle  tells  us  in  express  terms  (1),  that  sneezing 
was  accounted  a  deity,  Tov  nrugpov  3-sov  sj>  Casaubon  also  has 

proved  the  same  out  of  Xenophon  (-) ;  who  reports,  that  the  soldiers 
with  one  accord  worshipped  it  as  a  god.  But  it  is  scarce  to  be  supposed 
they  could  be  so  ignorant  as  to  think  every  act  of  sneezing  a  deity  ;  nor 
do  Aristotle’s  words  necessarily  imply  they  did  ;  for  no  more  need  be 
understood  by  them,  than  that  there  was  a  god  of  sneezing,  called  n>a£- 
f//of  and  Xenophon  may  be  expounded  the  same  way  ;  viz.  that  when  the 
soldiers  heard  a  sneeze,  they  worshipped  the  god  i.  e.  the  nod  of  sneez¬ 
ing  ;  or  it  may  be,  no  more  is  meant  than  that  they  worshipped  God, 
perhaps  in  the  usual  form  of  Zed  tfwtfov  or  by  casting  up  some  other  short 
ejaculation  to  any  of  the  gods  to  avert  the  omen. 

However,  it  is  certain  that  great  regard  was  given  to  sneezing ;  inso¬ 
much,  that  if  a  man  sneezed  at' certain  times,  or  on  any  certain  side,  it 
was  enough  to  persuade  them  to,  or  discourage  them  from,  any  business 
of  the  greatest  moment.  When  Themistocles  was  offering  sacrifice,  it 
happened  that  three  beautiful  captives  were  brought  to  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  fire  burned  clear  and  bright,  and  a  sneeze  happened  on 
the  right  hand  ;  hereupon  Kuphrantides  the  soothsayer,  embracing  him, 
predicted  the  memorable  victory  which  was  afterwards  obtained  by 
him  (3).  Such  a  sneeze  happening  whilst  Xenophon  was  making  a  speech, 
was  thought  a  sufficient  reason  to  constitute  him  general.  And  Socrates 
himself  though  a  great  despiser  of  heathen  superstitions,  judged  it  not 
unreasonable  to  make  a  sneeze  serve  as  an  admonition  from  the  de¬ 
mon  which  always  tended  him.  And  that  the  observation  of  sneezing 
was  very  ancient,  appears  from  the  virgins  in  Theocritus  (  l),  who  thus 
congratulate  Menelaus  upon  his  marriage  with  Helena  ; 

OiSn  ny-.td  s  T<{  i7rs7rritpiv  ip%c,f*wa>  <ru 

Ec  2.jrxpTnv. 

To  bless  her  bed  from  all  the  princely  crowd, 

Fair  Helen  chose  you — Cupid  sneez’d  aloud.  fawkes. 

There  is  also  mention  of  this  custom  in  Homer,  who  has  introduced  Pe¬ 
nelope  rejoicing  at  a  sneeze  of  her  son  'l  elemachus  (5)  ; 

opatctc  o  (not  vto;  efl-eTTatoev - 

Sneezing  was  not  always  a  lucky  omen,  but  varied  according  to  the 
alteration  of  circumstances  :  rwv  irra.f>pav  oipev  ijtitv  atps^ipoi,  oi  S'e  /3>.aSs- 
£«!•  some  sneezes  are  profitable ,  others  prejudicial ,  according  to  the  scho¬ 
liast  upon  the  following  passage  of  Theocritus,  where  he  makes  the 
sneezing  of  the  Cupids  to  have  been  an  unfortunate  omen  to  a  certain 
lover (6) ; 

'S.tuiyiS'et  /uev’ipoires  z7re7rr</poy. 

When  Xenophon  was  persuading  his  soldiers  to  encounter  the  enemy,  a 
sneeze  was  accounted  so  dangerous  an  omen,  that  they  were  forced  to 
appoint  public  prayers  to  expiate  it.  If  any  person  sneezed,  a*o  pti&m 
v»x  uov  a  Sites  V^gaS,  between  midnight  and  the  following  noontide,  it  was 

fortunate  ;  but  airo  pities  vpeg*S  <*X,gt  petiuu  \ivktZv ,  from  noontide  till  mid¬ 
night ,  it  was  unfortunate  ;  the  reasons  of  which  difference  Aristotle  has 

(1)  Problem,  sect,  xxxiii.  (2)De  Expedit.  Cyri,  lib.  iii.  (3)  Plutarchus  Themistocle 

•4 )  Idyll,  xviii.  ver.  16.  (5)  Odyss.  viii.  (6)  Idyll,  vii.  ver.  96. 
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endeavoured  to  accouct  for(l).  If  a  man  sneezed  at  the  table  while 
they  were  taking  away,  or  if  another  happened  to  sneeze  upon  his  left 
hand,  it  was  unlucky  ;  if  on.his  right  hand,  fortunate.  If,  in  the  under¬ 
taking  any  business,  two.  or  four  sneezes  happened,  it  was  a  liwky  omen, 
and  gave  encouragement  to  proceed ;  if  more  than  four,  the  omen  wa9 
neither  good  nor  bad  ;  if  one.  or  three,  it  was  unlucky,  and  dehorted 
them  from  proceeding  in  what  they  had  designed.  It  two  men  were  de¬ 
liberating  about  any  business,  and  both  of  them  chanced  to  sneeze  toge¬ 
ther,  it  was  a  prosperous  omen,  as  Niphus  (2)  relates  in  his  book  of  augu¬ 
ries,  where  he  has  enumerated  a  great  many  other  circumstances  in 
sneezing,  and  the  omens  thought  to  be  given  by  them. 

I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  something  concerning  the  omens 
which  appeared  to  men,  but  were  not  contained  in  their  own  bodies,  of 
which  there  were  several  sorts  :  as,  first,  the  beginnings  of  things  were 
looked  upon  to  contain  something  ominous,  as  Ovid  has  observed  (3)  ; 

Rerum  Principiis  omina  inesse  solent ; 

Ad  primam  vocem  timidas  advertitis  avres , 

Et  visam primum  consulit  augur  avem. 

Omens  will  best  the  pains  you  take  repay, 

If  the  beginnings  you  with  care  survey : 

To  the  first  word  attend  with  eager  ears, 

The  anxious  augur  notes  the  bird  that  first  appears.  c.  s- 

A  sudden  and  unusual  splendour  in  any  house,  or  other  place,  was  a 
very  fortunate  presage  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  darkness  was  an  omen  of  in¬ 
felicity  ;  the  former  being  thought  to  accompany  the  celestial  gods,  where¬ 
as  darkness  intimated  the  presence  of  some  of  the  infernal  deities,  which 
was  thought  to  be  commonly  pernicious.  Thus  Telemachus,  in  Homer, 
describes  a  prodigy  appearing  before  the  victory  which  Ulysses  obtained 
against  the  courtiers  of  his  wife  Penelope  (4)  ; 

CL  Trirep,  «  uey*  5<tv,utt  tT  i<f6<tx.fjioltriv  opipiai. 

E, urrnt  ptot  r'Jxailuryipvv,  xitKtt.i  're  /xerpiy.a.t, 

T.ixdTrivxi  re  S'cixoi,  i  xtovet  u-\pv' 

Qxirovr’  ofQxX/ucit  ®<re i  7njppt  a.if)o(xivclo- 

H  fj.ihu  rit  3m  S'/Jcv,  oil  ipxvcv  iupiiv  $£««.  (5) 

What  miracle  thus  dazzles  with  surprise  ! 

Distinct  in  rows  the  radiant  columns  rise. 

The  walls,  where’er  my  wandering  feet  I  turn, 

And  roofs,  amidst  a  blaze  of  glory  burn  ! 

Some  visitant  of  pure  etherial  race, 

With  his  bright  presence,  designs  the  dome  to  grace.  pops. 

It  was  thought  a  direful  presage,  when  any  thing  unusual  befel  the 
temples,  altars,  or  statues  of  their  gods.  Such  an  one  was  that  which 
Pausanins  (6)  relates  concerning  the  brazen  statue  of  Diana,  which  iragjfxs 
ryv  ufaii'a,  let  the  shield  fall  out  of  her  hand.  Before  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  vanquished  at  Leuctra,  the  two  golden  stars  consecrated  by  them 
at  Delphi  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  fell  down,  and  could  never  be  found 
again  (7).  Hither  must  also  be  reduced  the  sweating,  or  falling  down,  of 
images,  the  doors  of  temples  opening  of  themselves,  and  other  accidents, 
whereof  no  account  could  be  assigned. 

To  this  place  likewise  do  belong  all  monstrous  and  frightful  births, 

A)  Problem,  sect,  xxiii.  cap.  12.  (2)  De  Auguriis,  cap.  viii.  (3)  Fastor.  lib.  i.  v.  173. 

(4)  Odyss.  V,  v  36.  (5)  Od.vss.  tr‘.  ver.  36.  (6)  Messeniacis 

11)  Cicero  de  Divinat.  lib.  i. 
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sudden  and  unusual  deluges,  the  unexpected  withering  and  decaying,  or 
flourishing  of  trees  or  fruits,  the  noise  of  beasts,  or  any  thing  happening 
to  men  or  other  creatures,  contrary  to  the  common  course  oi  nature  ; 
the  inversion  of  which  was  thought  a  certain  argument  of  the  divine 
displeasure.  Hither  also  are  to  be  referred  EvoJ'ia  tfi jp.?o\a,  omens  offer¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  way,  of  which  Polls  and  Hippocrates  (not  the  phyr- 
siciao)  are  said  to  have  written  books. 

Such  as  these  were,  the  meeting  of  an  eunuch,  a  black,  an  ape,  a  bitch 
with  whelps,  a  vixen  with  cubs,  a  snake  lying  so  in  the  way  as  to  part  the 
company,  a  hare  crossing  the  way  ;  a  woman  working  at  her  spindle,  or 
carrying  it  uncovered  was  thought  to  be  very  prejudicial  to  any  design, 
and  to  blast  whatever  hope*  they  had  conceived,  especially  about  the 
fruits  of  the  ground.  A  weasel  crossing  the  way  was  a  sufficient  reason 
to  defer  a.public  assembly  for  that  day  ;  it  was  called  yaXiT,  and  Artemi- 
dorus  gives  the  reason  why  its  running  by  w;as  so  much  taken  notice  of, 
viz.  because  it  is  idoTpvQog  eb'xrj  ;  that  is,  the  letters  in  each  word  signify 
the  same  number,  viz.  42.  All  these  were  <5Wowvr]Ta,  Sve-oidvirx,  and 
aMro-T^oiraia  S-ca.fj.aTa,  i.  e.  unlucky  and  abominable  sights. 

Another  sort  of  external  omens  were  those  that  happened  at  home, 
and  the  divination  that  observed  them  was  called  To  oixorxorfixw,  concern¬ 
ing  which  Xenocrates  is  said  to  have  wrote  a  treatise.  Such  as  these 
were,  the  coming  in  of  a  black  dog,  a  mouse  eating  a  bag  of  salt,  the  ap¬ 
pearing  of  a  snake  or  weasel  upon  the  house  top.  This  sort  of  divining 
by  beasts,  is  reported  by  buidas  to  have  been  invented  by  Telegonus. 
Such  also  were  the  throwing  down  of  salt,  the  spilling  of  water,  honey, 
or  wine,  taking  the  wine  away  while  any  person  was  drinking,  a  sudden 
silence,  and  ten  thousand  other  accidents.  In  putting  on  their  clothes, 
the  right  side  was  served  first ;  and  therefore  if  a  servant  gave  his  master 
the  left  shoe  first,  it  was  no  small  fault.  This  omen  was  particularly  ob¬ 
served  by  Augustus  Cassar,  as  we  are  told  by  Suetonius  (1)  ;  and  Pli¬ 
ny  (2)  reports,  that  on  a  certain  day  wherein  that  emperor  had  like  to 
have  been  destroyed  in  a  mutiny  of  some  of  his  soldiers,  his  left  shoe 
was  put  on  before  his  right.  It  was  a  direful  omen  when  the  crown  fell 
from  any  man’s  head.  On  which  account  it  is  mentioned,  among  other 
unfortunate  presages,  in  Seneca’s  Thyestes. 

• - Regium  capiti  decus 

Bis  terque  lapsum  est. 

Hither  also  may  be  referred  the  various  actions  which  were  thought  to 
contain  good  or  bad  fortune.  For  instance,  at  feasts,  it  was  accounted 
ed  lucky  to  crown  the  cup  with  a  garland.  This  we  find  done  in  Vir¬ 
gil  (3)  5 

Turn,  pater  Anchises  magnum  cratera  carovfi 

Induit,  implevitque  mero :  Divosquc  vocavit, 

Stans  celsd  in  puppi  : 

My  sire,  transported,  crowns  a  bowl  with  wine. 

Stands  on  the  deck,  aad  calls  the  powers  divine.  rift 

And  again  in  the  same  poet  (4)  : 

Crateras  magnos  staiuunt,  et  vina  coronant. 

This  practice  was  taken  from  Homer’s  heroes,  who  used  to  drink  out  of 


T)  Augusto,  cap.  92. 

(5)  iEneid.  lib.  iii.  ver.  525 


(2)  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  7. 
( 4 )  iEneid,  lib.  i.  ver.  729. 
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cups  that  were  eTnretples  oj»bi o-  the  reason  of  which  (saith  Eustathius,  out 
of  Athenasus)  was  this,  viz.  because  a  garland  represents  a  circle,  which 
is  the  most  capacious  and  complete  of  all  figures.  It  was  usual  also  to 
carry  home  the  fragments  left  at  sacrifices,  for  good  luck’s  sake,  as  hath 
been  observed  in  another  place  ;  and  these  were  called  v-yieieu,  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  preservation  of  health  (l),  Lc.  1'hus  much  concerning 
ominous  actions  and  accidents,  whereof  1  have  only  mentioned  the  most 
remarkable  ;  for  it  would  be  an  endless  undertaking  to  enumerate  all  of 
them,  every  day’s  reading  being  able  to  furnish  almost  infinite  num¬ 
bers. 

In  the  last  place  I  come  to  ominous  words,  which,  as  they  were  good 
or  bad.  were  believed  to  presage  accordingly.  Such  words  were  called 
«Vrai,  *x9]<?6v£$,  or  *no  ns  4>avai,  as  the  Latin  omen  is  so  called  q. 

oremen,  quia  Jit  ab  ore  ;  i.  e.  because  it  proceeds  from  the  mouth,  saith 
Festus  :  they  may  be  interpreted  voices,  for  Tully  hath  called  them  by 
the  name  of  voces  (2).  ‘  The  Pythagoreans'  (saith  he),  ‘  used  to  observe 
the  voices  of  men  as  well  as  of  the  gods.’  Hence,  as  the  same  author 
there  observes,  the  old  Romans,  before  the  beginning  of  any  action,  used 
this  preface,  quod  bonum,  fauslum,  felix,Jortunatumque  sit:  wishing  that 
their  enterprise  might  succeed  well,  happily,  prosperously,  and  fortunate¬ 
ly.  In  divine  service,  he  adds,  that  proclamation  was  made,  ut  faverent 
Zing ufs,  that  all  there  present  misht  govern  their  tongues.  In  bidding  to 
festivals,  and  holidays,  the  people  were  commanded,  litibus  et  jurgiis  ab- 
stinere,  to  beware  of  brawls  and  quarrels.  At  public  lustrations,  the  per¬ 
sons  who  brought  the  victims  were  required  to  have  bona  nomina,  fortu¬ 
nate  names.  The  same,  he  there  tells  us,  was  also  observed  by  the  con¬ 
suls  in  the  choice  of  the  first  soldier.  This  sort  of  divination  was  most  in 
use  at  Smyrna  (as  Pausanias  reports),  where  they  had  x^jxI'oxgv  hgo>,  a 
temple,  in  which  answers  were  returned  this  way  ;  and  Apollo  Spodius 
gave  oracles  in  Thebes  after  the  same  manner,  as  hath  been  already  ob¬ 
served  ;  but  the  first  invention  of  it  is  attributed  to  Ceres,  by  Hesvchius. 
Serapion  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (3)  relates  that  the  Delphian  sibyl 
was  endued  with  a  power  of  divining  after  her  death,  and  that  the  gross 
parts  of  her  body  being  converted  first  into  earth,  and  then  changed  into 
herbs,  communicated  the  same  faculty  to  the  entrails  of  beasts  which  fed 
on  them  ;  whence  proceeded  the  way  of  divining  by  entrails  ;  but  that 
her  finer  parts  mixing  with  the  air,  presaged  future  events  by  these  xX«- 
Seveg,  ominous  voices,  concerning  whtch  we  are  now  treating. 

Words  that  boded  ill  were  called  xaxai  orra<,  or  ivtStpypiur  and  he  that 
spoke  them,  was  said  /3Xatf<Ztyp,s7v .  (pdeyy«(6*i  f3\a.<f4>rniela.v,  as  Euripides 
terms  it,  where  he  speaks  of  certain  ominous  words  let  fall  by  a  servant 
at  a  feast,  as  one  of  the  company  was  going  to  drink  ; 

Tjha.aqvy.iiLV  fit  oiniTOCV  f?0ey|aTO. 

Unlucky  words  one  of  the  servants  spoke. 

Plautus  calleth  it  obsccenare,  or,  as  some  read,  obsccevare  :  for  scaeva  sig¬ 
nified  luck ,  either  good  or  bad  ;  and  the  words  Horace  calleth  male  omi- 
nata  verba  ; 

- male  ominatis 

Partite  verbis. 

Ill-boding  words  forbear  to  name. 

0)  Hesychius,  (2)  Lib.  i.  Divinat. 


(3)  Strom,  i.  pag.  304. 
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Such  words  as  these  they  were  always  careful  to  avoid  :  insomuch,  that 
instead  of  dga'f/.a/TjjJiov,  i.  e.  a  prison,  they  put  often  o’ixrifj.a,  i.  e.  an  house, 
f*i*i  instead  of  egos,  yXwcs instead  of  xaAiJ>  °ZST°S  for  /3o£§efa?,  xaXXiag 
for  rfi6»xas.  <piAa<nig  for  xX^rrn,  uyog  for  /xiirfos,  xoimqs  for  d^aioj,  2s pt\od  feat, 
or  Et/pWJs?  for  E|iwuS£.  Which  way  of  speaking  chiefly  obtained  at 
Athens  ( i ),  In  time  of  divine  worship,  as  I  have  observed  before,  no¬ 
thing  was  more  strictly  commanded,  than  that  they  should  siQiipsTv,  or 
avoid  all  ominous  expressions  ;  which,  if  spoken  by  a  friend  or  near  re¬ 
lation,  they  accounted  them  so  much  the  worse. 

Some  words  and  proper  names  imported  success,  answerable  to  their 
natural  signification  :  Leotychides  being  desired  by  a  Samian  to  wage 
war  against  the  Persians,  enquired  his  name  ;  the  Samian  replied,  that 
it  was  'Hyn<ri^a.ros,  i.  e.  the  leader  of  an  army.  Then  Leotychides  an¬ 
swered,  'HynOiegam  Je %ofj.ou  rov  daivo*,  I  embrace  the  omen  of  Hegesistra- 
tus[ 2);  Se%ea&tii  oj«»ov,  amongst  the  Greeks,  importing  the  same  with 
ampere  omen  amonst  the  Latins,  which  signifies  the  accepting  of  an  omen, 
and  applying  it  to  the  business  in  hand  :  for  it  was  thought  to  lie  very 
much  in  the  power  of  the  hearer  whether  he  would  receive  the  omen 
or  not  Ostentorum  vires  in  eorum  era.it  potestate  quibus  ostendebantur, 
saith  Pliny  :  ttie  force  and  efficacy  of  omens  depended  upon  the  persons 
to  whom  they  appeared.  For  if  the  omen  was  immediately  taken  by 
the  hearer,  or  struck  upon  his  imagination,  it  was  efficacious  ;  but  if  neg¬ 
lected,  or  not  taken  notice  of,  it  was  of  no  force.  Hence  it  is  observed, 
that  Julius  Caesar,  who  paid  no  deference  to  those  predictions,  was  never 
deterred  by  them  from  any  undertaking,  whereas  Augustus  frequently 
desisted  from  his  designs  on  this  account ^3).  Virgil  introduces  ./Eneas 
catching  Ascanius’s  words  from  his  mouth  ;  for  the  harpies,  and  Anchines 
also  having  foretold  that  the  Trojans  should  be  forced  to  gnaw  their  very 
tables  for  want  of  other  provisions  ; 

Sed  non  ante  datam  cingetis  maenibus  urbem, 

Quam  vos  dira  fames,  nostrceque  injuria  ccedis, 

Ambesas  subigat  malis  absumere  mensas.  (4) 

But  never  shall  you  raise  your  city  there, 

Till,  in  due  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  we  bear, 

Imperious  hunger  urge  you  to  devour 
Those  very  tables  whence  you  fed  before. 

After  this  they  landed  in  Italy  ;  and  happening  to  dine  upon  the  grass, 
instead  of  tables,  or  trenchers,  which  their  present  circumstances  did 
not  afford,  they  laid  their  meat  upon  pieces  of  bread,  which  afterwards 
they  eat  up  ;  whereupon, 

Heus  !  etiam  mensas  consumimus,  inquit  lulus,  (5) 

Ascaniusthis  observ’d,  and  smiling  said, 

See,  we  devour  the  tables  whence  we  fed. 

iEneas  presently  caught  the  omen  as  the  poet  subjoins  ; 

- ea  vox  audita  laborum 

Prima  tulit finem :  pnmamque  loquentis  ab  ore 
Eripuit  pater,  ac  stupefaclus  numinepressil. 

The  lucky  sound  no  sooner  reach’d  their  ears, 

But  straight  they  quite  dismiss’d  their  former  cares ; 

(1)  Plut.  Solone,  Helladius  apud  Photium  Bibliothec  pag.  74. 

^2)  Herodotus  Euterpes,  cap.  SO.  (3)Conf.  Salisberiensis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  I. 

!~4)  Ameid,  iii.  v.  255.  (5)  iEneid,  vii.  v.  116. 
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Th’  auspicious  words  his  sire  in  rapture  took, 

Revolving  what  the  oracle  had  spoke. 

This  custom  of  catching  omens  was  very  ancient,  and  derived  from  the 
eastern  countries  :  that  it  was  practised  by  the  Jews,  is  by  some  inferred 
from  the  story  of  Jonathan  the  son  of  king  Saul,  who  going  to  encounter 
a  Philistine  garrison,  thus  spoke  to  his  armour-bearer  (1)  ;  if  they  say 
unto  us,  tarry  until  we  come  unto  you,  then  we  will  stand  still  in  our 
place,  and  will  not  go  up  unto  them.  But  if  they  say  thus,  come  up  unto  us, 
then  we  will  go  up  :  for  the  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our  hand,  and  this 
shall  be  a  sign  unto  us. 

For  good  luck’s  <mks,  whenever  they  applied  themselves  to  any  se¬ 
rious  business,  they  began  with  such  a  preface  as  this,  ©aog,  ©jo$,  or  E i 
tfadoifTSv,  or  pJv  *5,  Eiai  fts'u  iyaAH  like  to  Persius’s  hoc  bene  sit: 
and  that  saying  of  the  Romans,  quod  bonum,felix,forlunatumque  sit.  And 
all  their  works  and  speeches  were  begun  in  the  name  of  some  god  ;  whence 
Aratus, 

Ex  Ail;  - 

Let  us  with  Jove  begin. 

Which  Theocritus  has  borrowed  from  him  iu  his  seventeenth  eclogue., 
and  Virgil  in  his  third.  Xenophon  (2)  gives  the  reason  of  this  practice, 
viz.  that  things  undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  gods  were  like  to  have  the 
most  prosperous  events. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  add,  in  this  place,  that  certain  times  also  were 
ominous;  some  days  being  accounted  fortunate,  and  causes  of  success  ; 
others  unfortunate,  and  causes  of  the  miscarriage  of  things  undertaken 
upon  them.  Some  days  were  proper  for  one  business,  others  for  an¬ 
other,  and  some  for  none  at  all,  as  Virgil  relates  in  his  Georgies,  where 
he  runs  through  all  the  days  of  the  month,  declaring  the  virtue  and  effi¬ 
cacy  of  them.  Thus,  to  observe  days  was  termed  aldmddai  rds  yy.e£us. 
This  practice  was  common  in  other  nations,  and  particularly  at  Rome. 
Augustus  Caesar  never  went  abroad  upon  the  day  following  the  Nundinae, 
nor  began  any  serious  undertaking  on  the  nonae  ;  and  this  be  did  on  no 
other  account,  as  he  affirmed,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Tiberius,  than  to 
avoid  ominis,  the  unlucky  omen,  which  attended  things  begun 

in  those  days,  as  we  find  in  Suetonius  (3)  And  it  was  a  general  opinion 
among  the  Romans,  the.  next  days  after  the  non®,  idus,  or  kalendas  were 
unfortunate,  as  appears  both  from  the  ancient  grammarians,  and  from 
Livy,  Ovid,  and  Plutarch.  The  like  observation  of  days  was  practised 
by  many  Christians,  when  they  had  lately  been  converted  from  heathen¬ 
ism,  and  hath  been  remarked  by  St.  Ambrose,  in  his  comment  on  that 
passage  of  St.  Paul,  where  he  reproves  the  Galatians,  for  observing  days, 
and  months,  and  times,  and  years  (4). 

The  way  to  avert  an  omen,  was  either  to  throw  a  stone  at  the  thing, 
or  bill  it  outright,  if  it  was  an  ominous  animal,  that  so  the  evil  portended 
by  it  might  fall  upon  its  own  head  ;  and  if  it  was  an  unlucky  speech,  to 
retort  it  upon  the  speaker  with  an  e‘s  xspaK-jv  da.  Tibi  in  caput  redcat,  i.  e. 
let  it  fall  upon  thine  own  head  :  which  perhaps  is  an  expression  borrowed 
from  the  legorMiroi,  who,  when  they  espied  any  thing  in  the  victim  that 


(l)  1  Sam.  xiv.  9.  10- 
O'  Lib.  de  Ration,  reddil 


(3)  August),  cap.  92 
(■PGalat.  iv.  If?. 
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seemed  to  portend  any  misfortune  to  themselves  or  their  country,  used 
to  pray  that  it  might  tig  TfsVftffl «i.  be  turned  upon  the  vie - 

tun's  head.  The  like  expressions  are  sometimes  made  use  of  in  holy 
scripture,  as  in  the  fifteenth  verse  of  Obadiah’s  prophecy,  To  lu'nxiroS'o- 
an  <*%ra?ro5*f)>j<jVra«  tig  xeQaAiit  tfoi :  or,  as  our  English  translators  have 
rendered  it,  thy  reward  shad  return  upon  thine  own  head.  And  again,  in 
Kings,  chap.  3.  Kon  dvr  arte  5  axe  Kugiog  tjj'v  xaxiav  (fa  tis  xetpa’kyv  da,  (1 J  in 
English  thus  :  and  the  Lord  hath  returned  thy  wickedness  upon  thine  own 
head.  Herodotus  (2;.  reports  that  it  was  an  Egyptian  custom,  from 
which  it  is  probable  the  Grecians  derived  theirs  4  They  curse,’  saith 
he,  4  the  head  of  the  victim  in  this  manner,  that  if  any  misfortune  im¬ 
pended  over  themselves,  or  the  country  of  Egypt,  it  might  be  turned 
upon  that  head.’  Instead  of  these  imprecations,  sometimes  they  used  to 
say,  E  ig  dya&ov  ptoi,  or,  yhoin,  Dii  melwra,  i.  e  God  forbid.  It  was 
customary  to  spit  three  times  into  their  bosoms  at  the  sight  of  a  madman, 
or  one  troubled  with  an  epilepsy  ;  of  which  custom  Theocritus  hath 
taken  notice  ;  (3) 

— —  Tflc  eit  trrrvrt  KOhtrcy. 

Into  his  bosom  thrice  he  spit. 

This  they  did  in  defiance  as  it  were  of  the  omen  ;  spitting  being  a  sign 
of  the  greatest  contempt  and  aversion  ;  whence  rrroiiv,  i.  e.  to  spit,  is 
put  for  xa.Tct<ppovsTv,  iv  A«yi£fiv,  i.  e  to  contemn ,  as  the  Scholiast  of 

Sophocles  observes  upon  these  words  in  Antigone  (4)  ; 

A\x£  rrvtrxc  d<ri] 

Spit  on  him  as  an  enemy. 

Sometimes  they  prayed  that  the  ominous  thing  might,  in  ultimas  terras 
deportari,  be  carried  away  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  world  ;  or  in 
mare  deferri,  be  cast  into  the  sea.  This  last  was  done  to  certain  mon¬ 
strous  birds,  particularly  to  hermaphrodites,  which  were  accounted 
prodigia.  Sometimes  the  thing  was  burned  with  ligna  infelicia,  that 
is,  such  sort  of  wood  as  was  in  tutela  inferum  deorum,  avertentiumq . 
sacred  to  the  gods  of  hell,  and  those  which  averted  evil  omens  (5), 
being  chiefly  thorns,  and  such  other  trees,  which  were  fit  for  no  other  use 
than  to  be  burnt.  Sometimes  the  prodigy,  when  burnt,  was  cast  into  the 
water,  and  particularly  into  the  sea,  if  it  was  not  too  far  distant.  Lastly, 
upon  the  meeting  an  unlucky  omen,  they  often  desisted  from  what  they 
were  doing,  and  began  it  afresh,  as  appears  from  Euripides,  in  whom  a 
person,  upon  the  hearing  of  an  ominous  word,  immediately  threw  his 
cup  upon  the  ground,  and  called  for  another  (6)  ; 

O  a>vov  ?02to,  koCkUcivt’  itxxov  veoy 

K§«T»pi  yrxxpiv  nny  S"e  7rpiv  <rrr ov<fic  ©ex 

AiJ'atri  yma.  Trier,  t’  tx.irrrtvS'uv  \eytl. 

Deem’d  these  of  evil  omen,  and  requir’d 

Another  goblet  to  be  fill’d  afresh : 

The  former  a  libation  to  the  god, 

He  cast  upon  the  ground,  instructing  all 

To  pour,  like  him,  th’  untasted  liquor  down.  r otter. 

(1)  Lib.  iii.  ver.  44.  (2)  Euterpe,  cap.  39.  (3)  Idyll,  xx.  ver.  11. 

(41  Ver.  66.  (5)  Macrob.  Satur.  lib.  iii.  cap  20 .  (6)  Jon.  Vet.  1191. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

OF  MAGIC  AND  INCANTATIONS. 

Besides  the  methods  of  foretelling  future  events  already  mentioned, 
and  that  divination  which  is  commonly  called  physical  because  it  makes 
predictions  without  any  supernatural  assistance,  by  the  mere  knowledge 
of  physical,  or  natural  causes,  ther  are  several  others,  most  of  which 
are  comprehended  under  the  names  of  Morysiou  and  Eirwi?«i,  i.  e,  magic 
and  incantations ;  between  which,  though  some  make  a  nice  distinction, 
yet  they  near  a  near  relation  to  each  other  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  treat 
of  them  conjunctly  in  this  place  And  though  some  of  the  species  of 
these  divinations  might  be  invented  in  later  ages,  and  never  practised 
in  old  Greece,  whose  customs  alone  it  is  my  chief  design  to  describe,  not 
meddling  with  those  innovations  that  were  introduced  in  later  times,  after 
the  Grecians  were  subjected  to  the  Roman  empire  ;  yet  since  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  exactly  of  all,  which  were  truly  ancient,  and  which 
were  truly  modern  ;  since,  also,  there  is  frequent  mention  of  tnem  in 
writers  of  the  middle  ages,  especially  those  that  lived  towards  the  decli- 
natiou  of  the  Roman  greatness,  I  shall  beg  the  reader’s  leave  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them  :  for  to  enumerate  all 
would  be  an  endless,  as  well  as  unreasonable  undertaking ;  and  a  great 
many  of  them  (such  as  those  wherein  the  Incubi  and  Succubi  were  con¬ 
cerned)  Gontain  in  them  too  much  of  profaneness  and  horror  to  be  endur¬ 
ed  by  any  civilized  ear. 

Magical  arts  are  said  by  the  Grecians  to  have  been  invented  in  Persia, 
where,  at  the  tirst,  they  were  laid  in  great  honour  and  reputation  ;  for 
the  Mayei  were  those  that  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
and  the  strict  search  after  the  most  curious  works  and  mysteries  of  nature. 
They  were  usually  chosen  to  superintend  the  divine  worship,  and  all 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies ;  they  continually  attended  upon  the  kings, 
to  advise  them  in  all  affairs  of  moment,  and  were  preferred  to  the  high¬ 
est  honours,  and  places  of  the  greatest  trust.  But  afterwards  the  case 
was  altered  ;  for  when  they  left  off  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and 
betook  themselves  to  the  invocation  of  demons,  and  other  mean  arts, 
their  former  credit  and  esteem  very  much  diminished. 

This  art  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  among  the  Grecians  by  Qe- 
thanes,  who  came  into  Greece  with  Xerxes,  and  dispersed  the  rudiments 
of  it  wherever  he  had  an  opportunity.  It  was  afterwards  much  improv¬ 
ed,  and  brought  to  some  perfection  by  Democritus,  who  is  said  to  have 
learned  it  out  of  the  writings  of  certain  Phoenicians.  But  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  with  any  more  stories  concerning  its  original,  or  progress  ; 
it  being  more  pertinent  to  my  design  to  give  you  a  short  account  of  the 
various  species  thereof. 

First,  then,  Nsxf«fAavrti'a,  was  a  divination  in  which  answers  were  giv¬ 
en  by  deceased  persons.  It  was  sometimes  performed  by  the  magical  use 
of  a  bone,  or  vein  of  a  dead  body,  especially  by  the  The-ssalians  ;  or 
by  pouring  warm  blood  into  a  carcass,  as  it  were  to  renew  life  in  it,  as 
Erichtho  doth  in  Lucan*  ;  or  by  some  other  enchantments  to  restore  dead 


*  I.ib.  vi.  v.  750. 
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men  to  life.  Sometimes  they  used  to  raise  the  ghost  of  deceased  per¬ 
sons,  by  various  invocations  and  ceremonies  :  Ulysses,  in  the  ninth  book 
of  Homer’s  Odysseis,  having  sacrificed  black  sheep  in  a  ditch,  and  pour¬ 
ed  forth  certain  libations,  invites  the  ghosts,  particularly  that  of  Tiresias, 
to  drink  of  the  blood,  after  which  they  become  willing  to  answer  his 
questions.  The  like  is  done  by  Tiresias  in  Statius,  by  iEson  in  Valerius 
Flaccus,  by  Nero  in  Pliny.  Gregory  Nazianzen  speaks  also  rai*  Uvxrey.- 
vofittiMi  ira£0e'»w»  re  g  vcuSCjv  eVi  fv^etywyic/.,  of  virgins  and  boys  slaughtered 
at  the  evocation  of  ghosts.  The  most  usual  ceremonies  used  on  these  oc¬ 
casions  are  thus  described  by  Seneca,  who  has  introduced  Tiresias  con¬ 
sulting  the  ghosts  in  a  dark  and  gloomy  grove  (1) : 

Hinc  utsacerdos  intulit  senior  gradum, 

Hand  est  moratus :  prcestitit  noctem  locus. 

Tunc  fossa  tellus .  et  super  rapti  rogis 
Jaciuntur  ignes.  Ipse funesto  inlegit 
Tates  amiclu  corpus,  etfrondem  quatit : 

Lugubris  imos polla pcrfundit  pedes  : 

Squalente  cultu  moestus  ingreditur  senex  .- 
Mortifera  canam  taxus  adstringet  comam. 

JVigro  bidentes  vellere,  atque  atrec  boxes 
Hetro  trahunlur  ;  flamma  prcedatur  dapes, 

Vinoque  trepidat  igne  feralipecus. 

Vocat  inde  manes,  teque  qui  manes  regis, 

Et  obsidentem  claustra  lethalis  lacus  : 

Cdrmenque  magieum  volvit,  el  rdpido  minax 
Decantat  ore  quicquid  dut  pldcai  leves, 

Aut  cogit  umbras.  Irrigat  sanguis  focos, 

Soliddsque  pecudes  urit,  et  multo  secum 
Satupat  cruore ;  libdt  et  niveum  insuper 
Lactis  liquorem,fundit  et  Bacchum  manu 
Lceva,  canitque  rursus,  et  terram  intuens 
Grauiore  manes  voce,  et  attonita  ciet. 

Ldtravit  Hecdtes  turbd,  fyc. 

Some  other  ceremonies  also  were  practised,  which  differed  not  much 
from  those  used  in  parentations,  of  which  I  shall  give  a  more  particular 
account  in  the  following  books. 

This  divination,  if  the  dead  appeared  only  in  airy  forms,  like  shades, 
was  called  Sxiofcavrsia,  and  It  might,  I  suppose,  be  perform¬ 

ed  in  any  place  ;  but  some  places  were  appropriated  to  this  use,  and 
called  Nsxvoy.uvreict,  several  of  which  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  poets, 
but  two  of  them  were  most  remarkable  ;  the  first  in  Thesprotia,  where 
Orpheus  is  said  to  have  restored  to  life  his  wife  Eurydice,  and  Periander, 
the  tyrant  of  Corinth,  was  affrighted  by  the  apparition  of  his  wife  Melis¬ 
sa,  whom  he  had  murdered  (2)  ;  the  other  in  Campania,  at  the  lake 
Avernus,  celebrated  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  in  their  stories  of  Ulysses, 
and  .Eneas. 

'icfpoiiavTei'a.,  or  divination  by  water,  sometimes  called  H>iyo|xavTei'<*,  when 
it  was  done  by  fountain  water  :  in  this  they  observed  the  various  impres¬ 
sions,  changes,  fluxes,  refluxes,  swellings,  diminutions,  colours,  images, 
&c.  in  the  water.  Sometimes  they  dipped  a  looking-glass  into  the  wa¬ 
ter,  when  they  desired  to  know  what  would  become  of  a  sick  person  ; 
for  as  “he  looked  well  or  ill  in  the  glass,  accordingly  they  presumed  on  his 
future  condition.  Sometimes  they  filled  a  bowl  with  water,  and  letdown 
into  it  a  ring,  equally  poised  on  each  side,  and  hanging  by  a  thread  tied  to 
one  of  their  fingers  ;  then,  in  a  form  of  prayer,  requested  of  the  gods  to 

(1)  Oedip.  ver.  547. 
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(2)  Herodotus  Terpsichore. 
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declare  or  conlirm  the  question  in  dispute  ;  whereupon,  if  the  thing  pro¬ 
posed  was  true,  the  ring,  of  its  own  accord,  would  strike  against  the  side 
of  the  bowl  a  set  number  of  times.  Sometimes  they  threw  three  stones 
into  the  water,  and  observed  the  turns  they  made  in  sinking.  Instead  of 
water,  sometimes  they  made  use  of  oil  and  wine,  and  then  the  liquor 
was  called  %vr\x-  and  instead  of  stones,  they  sometimes  used  wedges  of 
gold  or  silver.  This  divination  was  sometimes  performed  in  a  bason,  and 
thence  called, 

Atxavoftxvrsia :  which  also  was  sometimes  practi-ed  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner,  thus  :  they  distinguished  the  stones,  or  wedges  with  certain  charac¬ 
ters,  and  then,  having  invoked  the  demon  in  a  set  form,  proposed  the 
question  they  had  a  mind  to  be  satisfied  about;  to  which  an  answer  was 
returned  in  a  small  voice,  not  unlike  an  hi*s,  proceeding  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  The  scholiast  of  Lycophron  is  of  opinion,  that  this  method  of  di¬ 
vination  was  as  ancient  as  the  Trojan  war,  and  practised  by  Ulysses  ; 
which  he  thinks  gave  occasion  for  all  the  poetical  fictions  of  his  descent 
into  the  infernal  regions  to  consult  Tiresias’s  ghost  (1).  Sometimes  di¬ 
vination  by  water  was  performed  with  a  lo-  king-glass,  and  called, 

KciTOTrTciopixvreta..  Sometimes  also  glasses  were  used  and  the  images 
of  what  should  happen  represented  without  water.  Sometimes  it  was 
performed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  middle  part  of  which  was  called  ya,- 
r?ri,  and  then  the  divination  termed 

ras-^ap-asvrfta,  the  manner  of  which  was  thus  :  they  filled  certain  round 
glasses  with  fair  water,  about  which  they  placed  light  torches  :  then  in¬ 
voked  a  demon,  praying  in  a  low  murmuring  voice,  and  proposed  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  solved.  A  chaste  and  unpolluted  boy,  or  a  woman  big  with 
child,  was  appointed  to  observe  with  greater  care  and  exactness,  all  the 
alterations  in  the  glasses  ;  at  the  same  time  desiring,  beseeching,  and  also 
commanding  an  answer,  which  at  length  the  demon  used  to  return  by 
images  in  the  glasses,  which,  by  reflection  from  the  water,  represented 
what  should  come  tn  pass. 

K^vs-itAXoiAfciKre/a,  was  performed  by  polished  and  enchanted  crystals, 
in  which  future  events  were  signified  by  certain  marks  and  figures. 

AaxrvXffAavrsi'a,  was  a  divination  by  rings  enchanted,  or  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  position  of  the  celestial  bodies.  A  ring  of  this  sort  Gyges 
the  king  of  Lydia  had,  which,  when  he  turned  to  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
he  became  invisible  to  others,  but  could  see  every  body  ;  and  by  the 
help  of  this,  he  enjoyed  his  mistress,  the  queen,  and  slew  his  master 
Candaules,  whom  afterwards  he  succeeded.  Some  ascribe  the  invention 
of  this  divination  to  Helena,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  who  in  Photius’s  Bib¬ 
liotheca  is  said  to  have  found  out  <rot  Sia.  Sax xXjgcv,  the  lots  which 
consisted  of  rings,  and  with  these  to  have  conquered  Alexander.  But 
this  is  rather  to  be  understood  concerning  the  game  of  lots,  than  any  sort 
of  divination. 

O'jv/Of/Mvreia.,  was  performed  by  the  nails  of  an  unpolluted  boy  cover¬ 
ed  with  oil  and  soot,  which  they  turned  to  the  sun,  the  reflection  of 
■whose  rays  was  believed  to  represent  by  certain  images,  the  things  they 
had  a  mind  to  be  satisfied  about. 

Atgipxirt’u*,  foretold  future  events  from  certain  spectres,  or  other  ap¬ 
pearances  in  the  air  ;  and  sometimes  thus  :  they  folded  their  heads  in  a 
napkin,  and  having  placed  a  bowl  full  of  water  in  the  open  air,  proposed 

(1)  Alexander,  v.  813.  pag.  84,  edit,  nostt® 
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their  question  in  a  small  whispering  voice  ;  at  which  time,  if  the  water 
boiled,  or  fermented,  they  thought  what  they  had  spoken  was  approved 
of  and  confirmed. 

A  dc^oLiTcia,  was  sometimes  performed  by  a  precious  stone  called  side- 
rites.  which  they'  washed  in  spring-water  in  the  night  by  candle-light : 
the  person  that  consulted  it  was  to  be  purified  from  all  manner  of  pollu¬ 
tion,  and  to  lone  his  face  covered  .  this  done,  he  repeated  divers  pray¬ 
ers,  and  placed  certain  characters  in  an  appointed  order  ;  and  then  the 
stone  moved  itself,  and  in  a  soft  and  gentle  murmur,  or  (as  some  say)  in 
a  voice  like  that  of  a  child,  returned  an  answer.  By  a  stone  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  Helenus  i<  reported  to  have  foretold  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

Theocritus  (1)  has  given  us  an  account  of  two  sorts  of  divination  prac¬ 
tised  by  a  country  swain,  to  try  what  share  he  had  in  his  mistress’s  affec¬ 
tions.  His  words  are  these  : 

Hytot  trga v,  ok*  utt  (AtfAia/Mta.  ti  qixiu;  fat, 

OiiJ'i'ri  tjiXs^ixcv  TrortfAx^aro  to  TTKarayntAX, 

Axx’  auras  i-rxXa  iron  Triyjt  ige/uagav6n. 

Etiri  5  A y^otci  roi\a(lsx,  xoa-xivofaxtris, 

'A  Treat  Trotoxoytura,  TrzgxiCxTti,  ouvtx’  iya  fait 
T<r  oxoc  iyx.ttfA.xi-  tv  S'i  fait  xo yov  xS'tva  oroiii'. 

All  this  I  knew,  when  I  design’d  to  prove, 

Whether  I  should  be  happy  in  my  love : 

By  one  prophetic  orpine  leaf  I  found 
Your  chang’d  affection,  for  it  gave  no  sound, 

Tho’  on  my  hand  struck  hollow  as  it  lay. 

But  quickly  wither’d,  like  your  love,  away. 

An  old  witch  brought  sad  tidings  to  my  ears, 

She  who  tells  fortunes  with  the  sieve  and  sheers 
For  leasing  barley  in  my  fields  of  late. 

She  told  me  “  I  should  love,  and  you  should  hate.” 

Where  the  shepherd  complains  he  had  found  his  suit  was  rejected  these 
two  ways  :  first,  by  the  herb  telephium,  which  being  crushed  in  his  hand, 
or  upon  his  arm,  returned  no  sound  ;  for  it  was  usual  to  strike  that,  or 
some  other  herb,  against  their  arms,  and  if  they  cracked  in  break¬ 
ing,  good;  if  not,  it  was  an  unlucky  omen.  Not  much  unlike  this,  wa9 
the  divination  by  laurel  leaves,  which  they  threw  into  the  fire,  and  ob¬ 
served  how  they  crackled  in  burning;  from  which  noise,  some  say,  lau¬ 
rel  was  called  q.  S’a.  The  other  way  of  divining,  mentioned 

by  Theocritus,  was  by  a  sieve,  w  bich  an  old  gipsy  used  in  telling  silly 
people  their  fortunes.  This  they  called  Koifxito^avn/a  ;  it  was  general¬ 
ly  practised  to  discover  thieves,  or  others  suspected  of  any  crime,  in 
this  manner  :  they  tied  a  thread  to  the  sieve,  by  which  it  was  upheld, 
or  else  placed  a  pair  of  sheers,  which  they  held  up  by  two  fingers  ;  then 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  direct  and  assist  them ;  after  that,  they  repeated 
the  names  of  the  persons  under  suspicion,  and  he  at  whose  name  the 
sieve  whirled  round  or  moved,  was  thought  to  have  committed  the  fact. 
Another  sort  of  divination  was  commonly  practised  upon  the  same  ac¬ 
count,  which  was  called 

A|i»ofjia irti*,  from  Agi*#,  i.  e.  an  ax  or  hatchet,  which  they  fixed  so  ex¬ 
actly  upon  a  round  stake,  that  neither  end  might  outpoise  or  weigh  down 
the  other  ;  then  they  prayed,  and  repeated  the  names  of  those  they  sus¬ 
pected  ;  and  the  person  at  whose  name  the  hatchet  made  any  the  least 
motion,  was  found  guilty. 


(1)  Idyll,  iii.  ver.  28. 
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K;0aXo7u,u«vrsi'a,  was  by  the  head  of  an  ass  (as  the  name  imports;, 
which  they  broiled  on  coals  ;  and  after  having  muttered  a  few  prayers, 
they  repeated  the  persons  names  as  before;  or  the  crime,  in  case  one 
was  only  suspected ;  at  which,  if  the  jaws  made  any  motion,  and  the  teeth 
chattered  against  one  another,  they  thought  the  villain  sufficiently  disco¬ 
vered. 

AXeJM-gvofJuxjTna,  was  a  very  mysterious  divination,  in  which  they  made 
use  of  a  cock  in  discovering  secret  and  unknown  transactions,  or  future 
events.  It  was  effected  after  this  manner  :  having  written  in  the  dust  the 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  laid  a  grain  of  wheat  and  barley 
upon  every  one  of  them,  a  cock  magically  prepared  was  let  loose  amongst 
them,  and  those  letters,  out  of  which  he  picked  the  corns,  being  joined 
together,  were  thought  to  declare  whatever  they  were  desirous  to  be 
certified  of.  This  divination  the  famous  magician  Jamblichus,  Proclus’s 
master,  is  said  to  have  made  use  of,  with  a  design  to  find  out  the  person 
who  was  to  succeed  Valens  Caesar  in  the  empire  ;  but  the  cock  picking  up 
only  four  of  the  grains,  viz.  those  that  lay  upon  the  letters  0,  e,  «,  5.  left 
uncertain,  whether  Theodosius.  Theodotus,  Theodorus,  or  Theodectes, 
was  the  person  designed  by  the  fates  to  be  emperor.  However,  Valens 
being  informed  of  the  matter,  was  enraged  at  it,  put  to  death  several  per¬ 
sons  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  their  names  began  with  those  letters  ; 
and  made  a  diligent  search  after  the  magicians  themselves  ;  whereupon 
Jamblichus,  to  prevent  the  emperor’s  cruelty,  ended  his  life  by  a  draught 
of  poison. 

Zifr^epcirTeiu,  was  performed  by  red-hot  iron,  upon  which  they  laid 
an  odd  number  of  straws,  and  observed  what  figures,  bendings,  sparkling®, 
&c.  they  made  in  burning. 

MoXv£JVav-7f/a,  was  by  observing  the  motions,  figures,  &c.  of  melted 
lead.  The  three  following  methods  of  divination  are  by  some  reckoned 
amongst  the  various  sorts  of  incantations. 

T»Pfo|u.avT£«a,  or  divination  by  ashes  ;  which  was  performed  in  this 
manner  :  they  wrote  the  things  they  had  a  mind  to  be  resolved  about, 
in  ashes  upon  a  plank,  or  any  such  thing ;  this  they  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  where  it  was  to  continue  for  some  time  ;  and  those  letters  that  re¬ 
mained  whole,  and  nowise  defaced  by  the  winds,  or  other  accidents,  were 
thought  to  contain  in  them  a  solution  of  the  question. 

Bcravofravref*,  or  divination  by  herbs,  especially  E\e\i<fp*xos,  or  salvia ; 
or  by  fig-leaves,  and  thence  called  2vx«ji«av<r£i'a,  was  practised  thus  :  the 
persons  that  consulted,  wrote  their  own  names,  and  their  questions  upon 
leaves,  which  they  exposed  to  the  wind ;  and  as  many  of  the  letters  as 
remained  in  their  own  places,  were  taken  up,  and  being  joined  together, 
contained  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Kijfop-avrai'a,  or  divination  by  wax,  which  they  melted  over  a  vessel  of 
water,  letting  it  drop  within  three  definite  spaces,  and  observed  the  figure, 
situation,  distance,  and  concretion,  of  the  drops.  Besides  these,  there 
were  infinite  other  sorts  of  divination  ;  as  Xfige/xav-ela,  <f>un»yvwfiia,  which 
was  practised  in  Socrates’ time,  Ovo/i,<*‘ro/j.avT£<i*,  A£ifl|AGfA«»v£/<*,  rtupavrela, 
mentioned  with  several  others,  by  Aratus  in  his  Prognos¬ 
tics,  and  Pliny  in  his  Natural  history  ;  but  these  I  shall  pass  by,  and  only 
trouble  you  with  one  more,  which  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  must  not  be 
omitted,  viz. 

toagiucxiia,  which  was  usually  performed  by  certain  medicated  and  en- 
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chanted  compositions  of  herbs,  minerals,  &c.  which  they  called  ia^uxx. 
By  these,  strange  and  wonderful  things  were  effected  :  some  of  them 
taken  inwardly,  caused  blindness,  madness,  love,  &c.  such  were  the  me¬ 
dicaments  by  which  Circe  transformed  Ulysses’s  soldiers.  Others  in¬ 
fected  by  a  touch  ;  such  was  the  garment  which  Medea  sent  to  Creiisa. 
Others  spread  their  venom  far  off,  and  operated  upon  persons  at  a  great 
distance.  There  were  also  <t>a,^uxa  oWt^ta,  which  were  amulets  against 
the  former  ;  such  were  the  herb  moly,  which  preserved  Ulysses  from 
Circe’s  enchantments  ;  the  laurel,  the  sallow-tree,  the  rhamn,  or  christ- 
thorn,  fleabane.  the  jasper-stone,  and  innumerable  others  mentioned  by 
Albertus  Magnus,  and  Orpheus  in  his  book  De  Lapilhs  ;  likewise  certain 
rings,  which  Aristophanes,  in  his  Plautus,  calls  Aooctu kins  0af|xaxiVaj. 
For  this  art  the  Thessalians  were  most  famous  of  all  the  Grecians  ;  Demo¬ 
critus  and  Pythagoras  are  also  said  to  have  been  killed  in  It.  In  the  se¬ 
venth  Book  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  an  enchantress  boasts  that  she  was 
able  to  draw  the  moon  from  her  orb  ;  for  the  ancients  really  believed, 
that  incantations  had  power  to  charm  the  moon  from  heaven  ;  according 
to  that  saying  of  Virgil  ; 

Carmina  vel  ccelo  possunt  deducere  lunam  (1). 

The  moon  my  verses  from  her  orb  can  draw. 

And  whenever  the  moon  was  eclipsed,  they  thought  it  was  done  by  the 
power  of  magic  ;  for  which  reason  it  was  usual  to  beat  drums  and  ket¬ 
tles,  to  sound  trumpets  and  hautboys,  to  drown,  if  it  was  posssible,  the 
voices  of  the  magicians,  that  their  charms  might  not  reach  her.  The 
moon  also  was  thought  to  preside  over  this  art,  and  therefore  was  invok¬ 
ed,  together  with  Hecate,  to  whom  the  invention  of  it  was  ascribed  ; 
whence  Medea  in  Euripides  saith,  that  of  all  the  gods,  she  paid  the  great¬ 
est  veneration  to  Hecate  (2)  : 

Ov  ydg  [At t  <r«v  dteroroivitv,  Xv  \yd>  aiCa 
MaixtT'J.  vcirrm  x,  <r un^yov  UAOfxnv, 

’Enitrnv - 

For,  by  the  goddess  whom  I  most  adore, 

Infernal  Hecate,  whom  I  now  choose 
Co-partner  of  my  black  designs. 

Some  of  the  rites  used  at  the  invocation  of  this  goddess,  are  given  us 
by  Apollonius  (3),  in  these  words  : 

T0TlfAf.TTXV  VUI LT*  SufAOl^nSi. 

Ax.AfAd.Tma  pox «■/  xotpjcifAivo;  orora.fAoio, 

OT©'  Avtu  t ’  Q-Jptri  xuxnotat 

Bofljov  opvjrxo-Q-Ai  ore^ifAxyix ,  t «  tf’  wz&ixvv 

Agvs/ov  i  ijdiirov  aifAobiT,  <rxlt 

Autm  ?rvg*5(iitv  itj  wntVac  \tc i  /SoSgoo* 

MKvoyevx  d ’'Ejtarxv  n ipu-xiS  >  /auxittuo, 

Af/faiv  ix  S'tTTATor  TiuCxxlT,  ipyx  fxtKi'ra'Sv. 

EvQxJ"  irreiTX  piifAVMfliV®'  iXATTHa.!. 

A4  A7T0  wvgmt/Sc  dv*%i£to,fA>iS'(  ere  dsVoc 
He  wodav  of^xir/  /xerAs-ptqtiiitixi  ow/Vir», 

Hf  XVVU.V  fAYITOafTx'ixA^A  XOhiilTtil. 

Watch  when  the  midnight  parts  the  sky;  and  bathe 
In  the  perennial  river’s  flowing  stream. 

Then  wrapt  in  sable  garments  dig  a  trench 

1 )  Eclog.  viii.  (2)  Euripidis  Medea,  v.  395.  (3)  Argon,  iii.  v.  1023. 
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In  hollow  circle ;  slay  a  lamb  therein, 

And  fresh,  and  undivided,  lay  the  lamb 
UpoD  the  altar,  when  thy  hand  has  heap’d 
Within  the  circling  trench  the  fuell’d  fire, 

Then  soothe  with  prayers  the  one  dread  Hecate; 

And  from  a  goblet  in  libation  shed 

The  honey  of  the  hive  The  goddesi  thus 

Duly  appeas’d,  recede,  a«d~qutt  the  pile  ; 

Nor  let  the  tramp  of  footsteps  make  thee  turn, 

Nor  yell  of  dogs,  lest  all  should  be  undone.  *lton. 

To  this  sort  of  divination  are  to  be  referred  charms  and  amulets  against 
poison,  venom,  and  diseases.  Suidas  reports,  that  the  curing  of  distem¬ 
pers  by  sacrifices,  and  the  repetition  of  certain  words,  was  practised  ever 
since  the  time  of  Minos  king  of  Crete  ;  and  Homer  (1)  relates,  how  Au- 
tolycus’s  sons  staunched  Ulysses’s  blood,  flowing  from  a  wound  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  hunting  a  wild  boar,  by  a  charm  : 

flTUkiv  S'  OJWS®”  a/xuuovot  etvroSso/o 
Atsrav  £T/s-*/uivac,  t7rttoiS>\S'  ai/xa.  x.tktuicr 
E  i t%i8  o  v - - - 

With  nicest  care,  the  skilful  artists  bound 
The  brave,  divine  Ulysses’  ghastly  wound; 

And  th’  incantations  staunch’d  the  gushing  blood. 

The  same  is  observed  by  Pliny  (2),  who  adds,  farther,  that  sic  Theo¬ 
phrastus  ischidiacos  sanari,  Cato  prodidil  luxatis  membris  carmen  auxiliari. 
Marcus  Varro  podagris  :  it  was  reported  by  Theophrastus,  that  the  hip- 
gout  was  cured  in  the  same  manner  ;  by  Cato,  that  a  charm  would  re¬ 
lieve  any  member  out  of  joint  :  and  by  Marcus  Varro,  that  it  would  cure 
the  gout  in  the  feet.  Chiron  in  Pindar  is  said  to  use  the  same  remedy  io 
some  distempers,  but  not  in  all  (5)  :  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  use  of 
these  incantations  gave  occasion  to  the  invention  of  that  fable,  whereby 
Orpheus  is  said  to  have  re  overed  his  wife  Eurydice  from  the  dead,  by 
the  force  of  his  music  ;  for  we  are  told  by  Pausanias  (4),  that  Orpheus 
was  skilled  in  the  art  of  music  ;  and  by  Euripides  (5),  that  he  published 
a  book  concerning  the  remedies  of  distempers. 

Hither  are  also  to  be  reduced  enchanted  girdles,  and  other  things  worn 
about  men’s  bodies,  to  excite  love,  or  any  other  passion  in  those  with 
whom  they  conver-ed  :  such  was  the  K/igs-os  in  Homer’s  Iliads,  given  by 
Venus  to  Juno,  for  the  allurement  of  Jupiter  to  her  love,  as  Eustathius 
observes,  upon  the  afore-mentioned  verses  in  the  Odysseis.  But  con¬ 
cerning  these  practices  1  shall  have  occasion  to  add  something  more,  when 
I  come  to  treat  of  love-affairs  (f>) 

Lastly,  to  this  place  doth  also  belong  fiarxuvla,  fascination,  so  called, 
as  grammarians  inform  us,  wafd  <ro  ^kxatfi  xatv-i*,  from  killing  with  the  eyes, 
whence  also  the  Latin  word  fuscmus  is  said  to  have  been  derived.  For 
it  was  believed  that  some  malignant  influence  darted  from  the  eyes  of  en¬ 
vious  and  angry  persons,  infected  the  ambient  air,  and  by  that  means  pe¬ 
netrated  and  corrupted  the  bodies  of  animals  and  other  things  (7).  The 
younger  animals,  as  being  most  tender,  were  thought  most  easily  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  sort  of  imprersions  Hence  the  shepherd  in  V  irgil  (b),  com¬ 
plains  that  his  lambs  suffered  by  fascination  : 


(1)  Odyss.  (.  v.  456. 

(2)  Nat.  Hist  lib.  xxxviii.  cap.  2. 
;3)  Pyth.  Od.  iii.  ver.  89. 

M)  Eliac.  ii.  pag.  383.  edit.  Hanov. 


(5)  Alcest.  ver  965. 

(6)  Archaeologies,  lib.  iv.cap.  10. 

(7)  Heliodor.  ACthiop.  lib.  iii. 

(8)  Eclog.  iii.  ver.  103. 
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Nescio  quis  teneros  oculus  mihi  fascinat  dgnos. 

Plutarch  (1)  mentions  certain  men,  whose  eyes  were  destructive  to  in¬ 
fants  and  children,  by  reason  of  the  weak  and  tender  constitution  of  their 
bodies,  but  had  not  so  much  power  over  men,  whose  bodies  were  con¬ 
firmed  and  compacted  by  age.  Yet  he  adds  in  the  same  place,  that  the 
Thebans  about  Pontus  could  not  only  destroy  infants,  but  men  of  ripe 
age.  Pliny  affirms  the  same  concerning  the  T riballi  and  Illyrians,  whose 
eyes  had  commonly  two  pupillas,  which  were  thought  extremely  con¬ 
ducive  to  fascination  ;  whence  the  same  author  observes  farther  from 
Cicero,  fceiriinas  omnes  nbique  nocere,  quce  duplices  pupillus  habent,  that  in 
all  places,  all  the  women  who  had  double  eye-balls,  had  power  to  hurt 
others  on  whom  they  would  fix  their  eyes  (2).  These  influences  were 
thought  chiefly  to  proceed  from  those  whose  spirits  were  moved  by  the 
passions  of  anger  and  envy.  Hence  the  fore-mentioned  T riballi  and  Il¬ 
lyrians  are  reported  to  have  injured  those  whom  they  looked  upon  iratis 
oculis ,  with  angry  eyes  (3).  And  such  men  as  were  blessed  with  any  sin¬ 
gular  and  uncommon  happiness,  were  chiefly  liable  to  fascination  ;  hence 
the  following  saying  of  Horace  concerning  his  country  seat  (4)  ; 

JYon  isthic  obliquo  oculo  mihi  commoda  quisquam 

Limat. - 


For  the  same  reason  they  who  had  been  extravagantly  commended  by 
others,  and  more  especially  by  themselves,  were  in  danger  of  having 
their  prosperity  blasted.  And  the  goddess  Nemesis  (5)  was  thought  to 
have  some  concern  in  this  matter.  Pliny  speaks  of  whole  families  in 
Africa,  quarum  laudations  intereant  probata ,  rescant  arbores,  emoriantur 
infantes  ;  whose  praises  were  destructive  to  things  which  they  commend¬ 
ed,  dried  up  trees  and  killed  infants  Hence  when  the  Romans  praised 
any  thing  or  person,  they  used  to  add  prcejisi.ini  or  prcefiscine  dixerim ,  to 
avert  any  fascination  which  might  ensue  ;  or  to  intimate  that  their  com¬ 
mendations  were  sincerely  spoken,  and  not  without  any  maliciou-  design 
to  prejudice  what  they  commended.  Plautus  represents  the  same  cus¬ 
tom  at  Athens (6) ; 

Prafiscini  hoc  nunc  dixerim :  nemo  etinm  me  accusavit 

Merito  meo :  neque  me  ihenis  est  alter  hodie  quisquam. 

Cui  credi  rede  tuque putent. _ 


borne  crowned  those  whom  they  thought  to  be  in  danger  with  garlands 
of  the  herb  baccharis,  which  had  a  sovereign  power  against  fascinations  ; 
some  made  use  of  certain  bracelets,  or  necklaces,  composed  of  shells, 
corals,  and  precious  stones  ;  and  others  applied  certain  herbs  prepared 
with  incantations  and  magical  rites,  to  Lhis  use  :  these  also  being  esteem¬ 
ed  excellent  remedies,  sometimes  the  figure  of  a  man’s  privities  was  hung 
about  the  necks  of  children  (7),  which  was  also  thought  a  very  powerful 
amulet  against  fascinations,  and  for  that  reason  was  called  fascinnm.  These 
or  the  like  representations  were  thought  to  avert  the  eyes  of  malicious 
persons,  tJ'itx.  tu'*  irotfUv  by  the  oddness  of  the  sight,  from  fixing 

too  steadfastly  on  the  person  or  thing  to  which  they  were  affixed  (8). 
Hence  they  were  sometimes  hung  upon  the  doors  of  houses  and  gardens, 


(1)  Sympos.  lib.  v.quaest.  7. 

(2)  Plin  Nat.  Hist,  lib.  yii.  cap.  2. 

(3)  Idem,  loco  citato. 

(4)  Lib.  i.  Ep.  14, 


(5)  Tertullian.  libro  de  Virgin,  veland. 

(6)  A  sin.  act.  ii.  sc.  iv.  ver.  84. 

(7)  Varro,  lib.  vi. 

(8)  Plutarchus  Sympos. lib.  v.  qosst.  7. 
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as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny  (1);  and  Pollux  (2)  affirms,  that  smiths 
commonly  placed  them  before  their  forges.  The  same  author  observes 
from  Aristophanes  that  their  name  was  /3«tfxavia  ;  they  are  called  by 
Plutarch  (3)  ‘7r^o«-tac'xa»ia  ;  in  the  old  glossary,  irgotfSoitfxuna.  answers  the 
Latin  word  mutinum.  But  we  are  informed  by  Phavorinus,  that  /Satfxa- 
vtov  Xtywfiv  o'i  ugxaTot  the  ancient-  used  the  word  /3cuJxduov,  the  moderns, 
v^osSarxdno*.  It  may  farther  be  observed,  that  these  figures  were  images 
of  Priapus,  who  was  believed  to  punish  such  persons,  as  did  /3«rfx«ivsiii 
ti  tojv  xagAw1 2',  prejudice  good  things  by  fascination,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Diodorus  the  Sicilian  (4).  'I  he  Romans  had  several  other  deities  who 
averted  fascinations.  The  god  Fascinus  is  mentioned  as  one  of  these  by 
Pliny  (5);  and  Cunina  is  said  by  Lactantius  (6),  to  be  worshipped,  be¬ 
cause  she  did  inf  antes  in  cunis  tueri,  et  fiscinum  submovere,  protect  child¬ 
ren  in  their  cradles,  and  avert  fasciuations.  It  was  before  observed,  that 
some  omens  were  averted  by  spitting  at  them,  which  is  an  action  of  de¬ 
testation  and  abhorrence.  Hence  some,  chiefly  old  women,  averted  fas¬ 
cinations  by  spitting  in  their  bosoms.  Hence  the  following  verse  of  Cal¬ 
limachus,  which  is  cited  by  the  scholiast  upon  Theocritus,  who  farther 
affirms  that  the  same  custom  was  practised  in  his  time  : 

to!  xo\7roinv  iTTiirrustrl  yvvxiKi;. 

It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  this  was  done  thrice,  three  being  a  sa¬ 
cred  number,  as  hath  been  elsewhere  shewn.  Hence  Damcetas,  who  is 
introduced  by  Theocritus,  representing  the  behaviour  of  Polyphemus, 
having  praised  himself,  adds,  that  by  the  advice  of  old  Cotyttaris,  he  had 
thrice  spit  into  his  bosom,  to  prevent  fascination  (7)  : 

‘fic  i «»  efe  Tpic  hi  i/xov  ‘in-rura.  xo\7roy 

TttUTa  yc ip  dypxiz  fxt  KcrvTTagtc 

And  lest  enchantment  should  my  limbs  infest, 

I  three  times  dropt  my  spittle  on  my  breast ; 

This  charm  I  learnt  from  an  old  sorceress’  tongue, 

Who  harvest-home  at  Hvpocoon’s  sung.  fawkes. 

Hence  it  was  usual  to  reprove  arrogant  persons,  when  they  assumed 
more  than  their  due,  by  bidding  them  eis  xoXttovs  vtvsiv,  spit  into  their  bo¬ 
soms,  an  example  whereof  we  find  in  Lucian  (8).  Another  method  of 
averting  fascinations  from  infants  was  this  ;  they  tied  a  thread  of  divers 
colours  about  the  neck  of  the  infant,  then  spit  upon  the  ground,  and  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  spittle,  mixed  with  dirt,  upon  their  finger,  put  it  upon  the  in¬ 
fant's  forehead  and  lips. 

(1)  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xix.  cap.  4. 

(2)  Onomast.  lib.  vii.  cap.  24. 

13)  Loco  citato.  (4)  Lib.  iv. 


(5)  Nat  Hist.  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  4. 

(6)  Lib.  i.  cap  10. 

(~)  Theocriti  Idyll,  vi.  ver.  39. 
(8)  IIAoim,  11  EuxaTi 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  THE  GRECIAN  FESTIVALS  IN  GENERAL. 

Festivals  were  instituted  upon  four  accounts  ;  first,  in  honour  of  the 
gods,  to  whom,  besides  the  worship  every  day  paid  them,  some  more  so¬ 
lemn  times  were  set  apart  ;  especially  if  they  had  conferred  any  signal 
favour  upon  the  public,  or  upon  private  persons  ;  had  assisted  them  in 
defending  their  country  ;  had  given  them  victory  over  their  enemies  ; 
had  delivered  them  out  of  any  apparent  danger,  or  blessed  them  with 
success  in  any  undertaking  ;  it  was  thought  but  reasonable  to  set  apart 
some  time  for  offering  sacrifices  and  praises  to  them,  as  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgments  for  the  benefits  received  at  their  hands. 

Secondly,  in  order  to  procure  some  special  favour  of  the  gods  ;  for 
(as  you  may  learn  from  the  following  chapters)  several  of  the  festivals 
were  instituted  with  a  design  to  render  the  gods  propitious,  and  willing 
to  grant  some  particular  blessings,  as  health,  children,  and  such  like. 
And  in  times  of  famine,  pestilence,  or  other  public  calamities,  the  ora¬ 
cles  usually  advised  their  consultants  to  institute  solemn  festivals,  as  the 
best  method  to  appease  the  angry  gods,  and  obtain  of  them  deliverance 
from  the  evils  they  laboured  under 

Thirdly,  in  memory  of  deceased  friends,  of  those  that  had  done  any 
remarkable  serviqe  for  their  country,  or  died  valiantly  in  the  defence  of 
it.  This  was  no  small  encouragement  to  men  of  generous  and  noble  dis¬ 
positions  to  enter  upon  honourable  designs,  when  they  saw  that  the  brave 
actions  of  the  virtuous  did  not  perish  with  them,  but  their  memories  were 
ever  held  sacred  by  succeeding  generations. 

Fourthly,  festivals  were  instituted  as  times  of  ease  and  rest  to  labour¬ 
ers  ;  that  amidst  all  their  toil  and  sorrow,  and  as  it  were  a  recompence 
thereof,  some  days  of  refreshment  might  be  allowed  them.  For  some 
one  or  more  of  these  ends,  most  festivals  seem  to  have  been  first  insti¬ 
tuted. 

Aristotle  (1)  reports,  that  amongst  the  ancients  they  had  few  or  no 
festivals,  besides  those  after  harvest  or  vintage  ;  for  then  they  used  to 
meet  and  make  merry  with  the  fruits  they  had  gathered,  eating  and 
drinking  plentifully ;  which  they  esteem  a  sort  of  offering  their  first 
fruits  to  the  gods,  whom  they  thought  honoured  by  so  doing  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  feasts  were  were  called  ©oiWi  q.  S-sWai;  «<n  (no.  S-sh's  ehxtfDcu  SeTv 
vtE*.<tlkGeitovt  i.  e.  because  they  thought  they  were  obliged  in  duty  to  the  gods, 
to  be  drunk.  And  Seleucus,  in  the  same  author,  tells  us,  that  the  words, 
5aX/a,  and  were  derived  from  the  same  original,  To'v  >re  eivot  eV«  wXi- 
?0V,5  rijv  aXArjn  tiSwradita.'i  S-£u*  evSXcc  K%o<S(pi%i&tcU,  bio  3-OfWff,  *) 

ias  uvoptetTdyvar  i.  e.  banquets  were  called  B-ofasti,  3-aXiai,  and  pedti,  from 
©£oj,  or  God ;  because  it  was  usual  at  those  times  to  consume  great  quantities 
of  wine,  and  other  provisions  in  honour  of  the  gods. 

In  latter  ages,  when  the  gods  were  increased  almost  to  the  number  of 
men,  and  the  frugal  way  of  living  was  laid  aside,  the  number  of  festivals 
was  enlarged,  aud  the  manner  of  them  quite  altered  :  for,  whereas  for- 


(1)  Ethic,  ad  Nicomach  lib.  viii-  cap.  9. 
41 
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merly  the  solemnities  consisted  in  little  or  nothing  besides  offering  a  sa- 
crifice  to  the  gods,  and  after  that  making  merry  themselves  ;  now  a  great 
many  games,  processions,  and  innumerable  ceremonies,  in  imitation  ot 
the  fabulous  actions  of  the  gods,  were  introduced  and  practised,  to  the 
vast  charge  of  the  public. 

The  Athenians,  as  they  exceeded  all  other  people  in  the  number  of 
their  gods,  so  they  out-did  them  in  the  number  of  their  festivals  ;  which, 
as  Xenophon  (1)  reports,  were  twice  as  many  as  any  other  city  observed  : 
nor  did  the  number  and  frequency  of  them  abate  any  thing  of  the  solem¬ 
nity,  splendour,  and  charges,  at  their  observation.  The  shops,  and 
courts  of  judicature,  were  shut  up,  on  most  of  those  days  ;  the  labour¬ 
ers  rested  from  their  works,  the  tradesmen  from  their  employments,  the 
mourners  intermitted  their  sorrows  ;  and  nothing  but  ease  and  pleasure, 
mirth  and  jollity,  were  to  be  found  amongst  them.  Indeed,  x«<vo»  tSto  i, 
<rwv  'EXXijvwv  5  tojv  /3a£§a£wv  igt,  (his  was  common  both  to  Greeks  and  barba~ 
rians,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  to  celebrate  their  religious  solemni¬ 
ties  with  mirth  and  remission  of  their  labours. 

Most  of  them  were  celebrated  at  the  public  charge  ;  and  lest  their 
treasury  should  be  exhausted  by  so  frequent  evacuations,  several  means 
were  contrived  to  supply  and  replenish  them.  For  instance,  after  Thra- 
sybulus  had  deposed  the  tyrants,  their  estates  were  confiscated  for  this 
use,  as  Harpocration  observes  out  of  Philocorus  :  and  when  the  state 
was  reduced  to  its  old  democracy,  if  any  of  the  citizens,  through  too 
much  wealth,  became  formidable  to  the  poorer  sort,  and  objects  of  their 
envy,  it  was  customary  to  compel  them  to  contribute  towards  the  defray¬ 
ing  the  expences  at  public  festivals  ;  and  so  by  conferring  upon  them  a 
great  (though  chargeable  and  dear-bought)  honour,  at  once  sweeten  the 
imposition  (if  not  also  oblige  those  on  whom  it  was  imposed),  and  rid 
themselves  of  those  fears  and  jealousies  which  the  immoderate  opulency 
of  private  persons  might  reasonably  give  to  a  popular  state. 

Thus  much  of  festivals  in  general :  as  to  the  particulars,  I  have  omit¬ 
ted  very  little  that  is  material  in  the  tracts  of  Meursius  and  Castellanus 
upon  this  subject ;  and  some  things  not  taken  notice  of  by  either  of  them, 
and  perhaps  not  unworthy  your  observation,  I  have  added.  Yet  do  I 
not  pretend  that  this  is  a  complete  or  entire  collection  of  the  Grecian 
festivals  ;  for  that  would  be  endless  (seeing  almost  every  man  of  repute, 
and  that  had  done  any  notable  service  for  the  public,  had  his  anniversary 
day)  and  impossible,  since  hundreds  of  them  (especially  those  that  were 
observed  by  the  less  considerable  cities)  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned 
in  any  author  at  this  day  extant ;  or  but  barely  mentioned,  without  any 
account  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  belonged,  or  the  ceremonies  used 
at  their  celebration  :  however,  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  the  following  chapters  will  fur¬ 
nish. 


(1)  De  Repub.  Atheniens 
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CHAP.  XX. 

GRECIAN  FESTIVALS. 

A 

ATHTOPEION  and  athtopia  ?  mentioned  by  Hesycbius,  without  any  no¬ 
tice  of  the  deity,  in  whose  honour  they  were  observed.  It  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  they  might  belong  to  Apollo,  and  be  (at  least  the  latter  of  them) 
the  same  with  the  Lacedemonian  K.<*gvei«.  This  conjecture  is  grounded 
upon  the  words  of  Hesychius,  who  tells  us,  that  Ayr\riis  was  the  name  of 
the  person  consecrated  to  the  god  at  the  Kagvsfa*  and  that  the  festival  itself 
was  termed  Ayrj<r«'f/a,  which  name  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  £yut 
that  festival  being  observed  in  imitation  of  dyuyn,  or  the  mili¬ 

tary  way  of  living,  as  Athenaeus(l)  and  Eustathius  (2)  have  observed. 
It  is  not  unlikely  the  former  might  belong  to  Venus,  whose  priest  (as 
grammarians  inform  us)  was  called  A yyrag,  in  Cyprus. 

atpania t  was  celebrated  at  Argos  (3),  in  memory  of  one  of  Proetus’s 
daughters  ;  being,  in  all  probability,  the  same  with 

afpiania,  which  (as  the  same  author  tells  us)  was  observed  at  Argos, 
in  memory  of  a  deceased  person.  It  was  also  celebrated  at  Thebes  with 
solemn  sports. 

ArPATAiA j  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Agraulus,  or  Aglaurus,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Cecrops,  and  the  nymph  Aglauris,  and  priestess  of  Minerva,  to 
whom  she  gave  the  surname  of  Aglaurus,  and  was  worshipped  in  a  tem¬ 
ple  dedicated  to  her.  The  Cyprians  also  (as  Porphyry  (4)  reports)  hon¬ 
oured  her  by  the  celebration  of  an  annual  festival  in  the  month  Aphro- 
disius,  at  which  they  offered  human  victims  ;  and  this  custom  is  said  to 
have  continued  till  the  time  of  Diomedes. 

ArnflNlA,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  surnamed  Aygidnot,  for  his  cruelty, 
as  Plutarch  (5)  is  of  opinion  ;  or  because  he  conversed  with  and  was  at¬ 
tended  by  lions,  tygers,  and  other  savage  animals,  which  procured  him 
the  other  name  of  Slfjwgi is,  which  properly  denotes  ah  eater  of  raw  flesh. 
This  solemnity  was  observed  in  the  night,  after  this  manner.  The  wo¬ 
men  (6)  being  assembled,  made  a  strict  search  after  Bacchus,  as  if  he  had 
fled  from  them  ;  but  after  some  time,  finding  their  labour  to  be  in  vain, 
said,  that  he  had  retired  to  the  Muses,  and  concealed  himself  among  them. 
This  being  done,  and  the  ceremony  ended,  they  regaled  themselves  with 
an  entertainment  ;  after  which,  the  time  was  passed  away  in  proposing 
riddles  and  cramp  questions.  Large  quantities  of  ivy  were  used  at  this 
time  (7),  because  that  plant  was  accounted  sacred  to  Bacchus  ;  and  so 
great  excesses  were  sometimes  committed,  that  once  the  daughter  of 
Minya,  in  a  furious  ecstasy  of  devotion,  slaughtered  Hippasus,  the  son  of 
Leucippe,  and  served  him  up  to  the  table  :  in  memory  of  which  murder, 
their  whole  family  was  ever  after  excluded  from  this  festival,  upon  pain 
of  death  ;  which,  as  Plutarch  (8)  reports,  was  inflicted  upon  one  of  them 
that  surreptitiously  conveyed  herself  in  amongst  the  rest  of  the  worship¬ 
pers,  by  Zoilus,  a  Chaeronaean  priest. 

(1)  Liv.  iv.  (2)  Iliad,  w.  (3)  Hesychius.  (4)  De  Abstinentia,  lib.  ii.  (5)  Antonio 
(6)  Plutarch.  Sympos.  lib.  viii.  quaest.  i  (7)  Idem,  Qu?est.  Roman.  (8)  Quaest.  Graec, 
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ATPOTEPAX  ©YZIA  (1,)  an  anniversary  sacrifice  of  five  hundred  goats, 
offered  at  Athens  to  Minerva,  surnamed  A-ygorigx,  from  j9grce  in  Attica. 
The  occasion  of  it  was  this  :  when  Darius^  the  emperor  of  Persia,  made 
an  invasion  upon  Attica,  Callimachus,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  office 
of  a  polemarch,  made  a  solemn  vow  to  Minerva,  that  if  she  would  grant 
them  victory  over  their  enemies,  they  would  sacrifice  to  her  as  many  he- 
goats  as  should  equal  the  number  of  the  slain  on  their  enemy's  side  :  Mi¬ 
nerva  granted  his  request  ;  but  the  number  of  the  Persians  that  fell  in  the 
battle  being  so  great,  that  all  the  he-goats  they  could  procure  did  not  come 
near  it,  instead  of  them  they  offered  all  the  she-goats  they  could  find  ; 
and  these  also  falling  infinitely  short  of  the  number,  they  made  a  decree, 
that  five  hundred  goats  should  be  offered  every  year  till  it  should  be 
completed. 

ArPYIlNIS,  a  nocturnal  festival  (2,)  celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
at  Arbela.  a  place  in  Sicily  ;  and  so  called  because  the  worshippers  did 
iygutfvsit,  or  watch  all  night. 

A  An  n  i  or  aahneia,  was  celebrated  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  in 
honour  of  Venus,  and  in  memory  of  her  beloved  Adonis.  The  solemnity 
continued  two  days  ;  upon  the  first  of  which  certain  images  or  pictures 
of  Adonis  and  Venus  were  brought  forth  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  practised  at  funerals  ;  the  women  tore  their  hair,  beat  their  breasts, 
and  counterfeited  all  other  postures  and  actions  usual  in  lamenting  the 
dead.  This  lamentation  was  termed  uSavtarpos  (3,)  or  aJ’wvia-  whence 
«5Wav  aye  i»  is  interpreted  by  Suidas,  ASuviv-xXcdsiv,  to  weep  for  Adonis. 
The  songs  on  this  occasion  were  called  (4).  There  were  also 

carried  along  with  them,  shells  filled  with  earth,  in  which  grew  several 
sorts  of  herbs,  especially  lettuces  ;  in  memory  that  Adonis  was  laid  out 
by  Venus  upon  a  bed  of  lettuces.  These  were  called  gardens; 

whence  AS'aviS'og  xfaoi,  are  proverbially  applied  to  things  unfruitful,  or 
fading  ;  because  those  herbs  were  only  sown  so  long  before  the  festival 
as  to  sprout  forth  and  be  green  at  that  time,  and  then  were  presently  cast 
out  into  the  water.  The  flutes  used  upon  this  day  were  called  riyygixi, 
from  riyygns,  which  was  the  Phoenician  name  of  Adonis.  Hence,  to  play 
on  this  instrument,  was  termed  yiyygxv,  or  yiyy^aivsn,  the  music  yiyyga.tr- 
jjw5,  and  the  songs  yiyygxira.  The  sacrifice  was  termed  K. xQiS'gx,  because 
(I  suppose)  the  days  of  mourning  used  to  be  called  by  that  name.  The 
following  day  was  spent  in  all  possible  expressions  of  mirth  and  joy  ;  in 
memory  that,  by  the  favour  of  Proserpina,  Venus  obtained  that  Adonis 
should  return  to  life,  and  dwell  with  her  one  half  of  every  year.  All  this 
vain  pomp,  and  serious  folly,  served  only  to  expose  the  heathenish  super¬ 
stition,  and  gave  birth  to  the  proverb,  OiS'ev  Ugov,  by  which  seem  to  be 
meant  things  that  bear  a  show  of  something  great  or  sacred,  but  are  in 
reality  nothing  but  sorry  and  ridiculous  trifles. 

a©hn aia )  two  festivals  observed  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Minerva  ; 
one  of  them  was  called  na vaDvvaia,  the  other  XxXxeTa,  and  both  shall  be 
treated  of  in  their  proper  places. 

aiaketa f  sports  at  iEgina,  in  honour  of  iEacus,  who  had  a  temple  in 
that  island  ;  wherein,  after  the  end  of  the  solemnity,  the  victors  used  to 
present  a  garland  of  flowers. 


(1)  Xenopb.  Exped.  Cvri 

(2)  Hesychius. 


(3)  Etymologic!  Auctor. 

(4)  Proclus  in  Chrestomathia. 
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aianteia,  to  Ajax,  in  the  isle  of  Salamis(l)  Also  in  Attica,  where, 
in  memory  of  the  valour  of  that  hero,  a  bier,  upon  set  days,  was  adorn¬ 
ed  with  a  complete  suit  of  armour ;  and  such  a  pious  care  the  Athenians 
took  of  his  memory,  that  his  name  was  continued  to  posterity  in  that  of 
one  of  their  tribes,  which  was  from  him  called  Aixvrif. 

AiriNHTHN  eopth,  was  a  festival  at  iEgina,  observed  in  honour  of 
Neptune,  sixteen  days  together  ;  all  which  were  employed  in  mirth  and 
jollity,  and  offering  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  And  this  was  done  only  by 
free  denizens  of  that  island,  without  the  assistance  of  servants,  who  were 
for  that  reason  called  Movotpayoi,  which  word  signifies  persons  that  eat  by 
themselves.  After  all,  the  solemnity  was  ended  with  offering  a  sacrifice 
to  Venus.  The  occasion  and  original  of  these  observances,  are  account¬ 
ed  for  by  Plutarch  in  his  Greek  Questions. 

a  imakotpia)  a  Peloponnesian  festival,  wherein  boys  were 

whipped  at  the  sepulchre  of  Pelops,  till  blood  (xif ta)  was  drawn,  whence 
this  solemnity  derives  its  name. 

AinPA,  EnPA,  ETAEinN025  or  aahtis,  a  festival  (2)  and  solemn  sacri¬ 
fice,  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  with  vocal  music,  in  honour  of  Erigone, 
sometimes  called  Aletis,  the  daughter  of  Icarius;  who,  out  of  an  excess 
of  grief  for  the  misfortunes  of  her  father,  hanged  herself :  whence  the 
solemnity  had  the  name  of  A iagx.  At  her  death  she  requested  the  gods, 
that  if  the  Athenians  did  not  revenge  Icarius’s  murder,  their  virgins 
might  end  their  lives  in  the  same  manner  that  she  did.  Her  petition  was 
granted,  and  a  great  many  of  them,  without  any  apparent  cause  of  dis¬ 
content,  became  their  own  executioners  ;  whereupon,  to  appease  Eri¬ 
gone,  they  instituted  this  festival  by  the  advice  of  Apollo.  Others  re¬ 
port  (3),  that  it  was  observed  in  honour  of  king  Temelaus,  or  of  iEgis- 
thus  and  Clytaemnestra.  And  some  are  of  opinion  (4),  that  it  was  first 
observed  by  command  of  an  oracle,  in  memory  of  the  daughter  of  iEgis- 
thus  and  Clytaemnestra,  who,  in  company  of  her  grandfather,  Tvndarus, 
took  a  journey  to  Athens,  where  she  prosecuted  Arestes  in  the  court  of 
Areopagus  ;  and  losing  her  cause,  hanged  herself  for  grief. 

aktia,  a  triennial  festival,  solemnized  at  Actium  in  Epirus,  with  wrest¬ 
ling,  horse- racing,  and  a  fight  or  race  of  ships,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  who 
had  the  surname  of  Actius,  from  that  place  (5). 

aaaia,  or  aaeaia,  to  Minerva,  surnamed  Alea,  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 
where  that  goddess  was  honoured  with  a  temple  of  great  antiquity  (6).  * 
AAEKTPTONiTN  atun.  A  yearly  cock-fight  at  Athens,  in  memory  of 
the  cocks,  from  whose  crowing  Themistocles  received  an  omen  of  his 
success  against  the  Persians  (7). 

AAIA,  solemn  games  (8)  celebrated  at  Rhodes  upon  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  the  month  r»^ia7»,  which  answers  to  the  Athenian  Ba^optiav,  in 
honour  of  the  sun,  who  is  called  in  Greek  'HXiog  and  'aXioj,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  born  in  the  island  of  Rhodes  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  reputed  his  posterity,  and  therefore  called  Heliades,  as  we  learn 
from  Strabo  (9).  The  combatants  in  these  games  were  not  only  men, 
but  boys  ;  and  the  victors  were  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  poplar. 

(1)  Hesychius.  (2)  Hyginus  Astronom.  (G)  Pausan.  Arcadic. 

(3)  Hesychius.  (4)  Etymolog.  Magnum.  (7)  iElianus.  lib.  ii.  cap.  28. 

(j)  Stephanus  Byzantin.  Clemens  Protrepf.  (8)  Pindari  Scholiast.  Olymp.  Od  8 
«Iian.  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  xi.  cap.  8.  (9)  Lib.  xiv. 
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aakagoia,  at  Megara  (1),  in  memory  of  Alcathous,  the  son  of  Pelops, 
who,  lying  under  a  suspicion  of  having  ihgrdered  his  brother  Chrysippus, 
fled  to  Megara  ;  where,  having  overcome  a  terrible  lion  that  wasted  the 
country,  and  had  slain,  beside  many  others,  king  Megareus’s  own  son, 
he  so  far  ingratiated  himself,  that  he  had  in  marriage  the  king’s  daughter, 
and  was  declared  his  successor. 

aaha,  at  Athens,  in  the  month  Posideon,  in  honour  of  Ceres  and  Bac¬ 
chus,  by  whose  blessing  the  husbandmen  received  the  recompence  of 
their  toil  and  labour  ;  and  therefore  (2)  their  oblations  consisted  of  no¬ 
thing  but  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Others  say,  this  festival  was  instituted 
as  a  commemoration  of  the  primitive  Greeks,  who  lived  ev  rous  HXum, 
i.  e.  in  vineyards  and  corn-fields  (3).  Hence  Ceres  was  called  KXwag, 
A\aiS,  and  Et/acXarfiaj. 

aahtia,  to  Minerva,  by  the  Arcadians,  in  memory  of  a  victory,  where¬ 
in  they  took  a  great  many  of  the  Lacedasmonians  prisoners,  which  the 
Greeks  called  <*Xs)7s?  (4). 

amaptnqia,  or  amaptSia,  a  festival  celebrated  with  games  in  hon¬ 
our  of  Diana,  surnamed  Amarynthia,  and  Amarysia,  from  a  town  in  Eu¬ 
boea.  It  was  observed  by  the  Euboeans,  Eretrians  Carystians,  and  Ath- 
monians,  who  were  inhabitants  of  a  borough  in  Attica. 

ambpo2ia,  to  Bacchus (5);  the  god  of  wine;  in  the  month  of  Lenaeon, 
in  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece. 

ammaah,  a  festival  of  which  nothing  more  is  recorded,  than  that  it 
belonged  to  Jupiter  (6). 

AMMfiN ?  an  Athenian  festival  (7). 

AM4GAPAIA,  at  Oropus,  in  honour  of  Amphiaraus  (8) ;  of  whom  I  have 
given  a  sufficient  account  in  another  place. 

AM<fiapomia,  a  festival  observed  by  private  families  in  Athens,  upon 
the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  every  child.  It  was  so  called,  uvo  <vx  «p.- 
<pi5goyuh  i.  e.  from  running  round;  because  it  was  customary  to  run 
round  the  fire  with  the  infant  in  their  arms.  Of  this  more  hereafter. 

ANAruriA,  solemn  sacrifices  (9)  to  Venus,  at  Erix  in  Sicily-,  where 
she  was- honoured  with  a  magnificent  temple.  The  name  of  this  solem¬ 
nity  was  derived,  airo  vs  «v ayrdAcu,  i.  e.  from  returning ;  because  the 
goddess  was  said  to  leave  Sicily,  and  return  to  Afric  at  that  time. 

anakeia,  an  Athenian  festival,  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri,  who  were 
called  AvaxsV,  and  honoured  with  a  temple,  called  Av«xsi «v.  The  sacri¬ 
fices  offered  at  that  time  were  named  oi,  because  those  deities  were 
|evo(,  or  strangers  (10)  ;  and  consisted  of  three  offerings  (1 1),  which 
were  called  Tgiruu.  Athenaeus  (12)  also  makes  mention  of  plays  acted  in 
honour  of  these  deities. 

anakahthpia,  solemnities  observed  at  the  avoocXijiTig  or  proclamation 
of  kings  and  princes  when  they  became  of  age  to  take  the  government 
into  their  own  hands  (13). 

anakton  n atahn ,  a  festival  (14)  at  Amphyssa,  the  capital  city  of  Lo- 
cris,  in  honour  either  of  the  Dioscuri,  or  Curetes,  or  Cabiri  ;  for  au¬ 
thors  are  not  agreed  in  this  matter. 


(1)  Pindari  Scholiast.  Olyrap.  Nem.  5. 

(2)  Demostb  in  Ne*ram. 

(3)  Harpocration.  Eustath.  Iliad  o. 

(4)  Pausan.  Arcadicis. 

(5)  Hesiodi  Scholiast.  Oper.  et.  Diet-,  lib.  ii. 

(6)  Hesychius.  (7)  Idem. 


(8)  Pindari  Schol.  Olymp.  vii. 

(9)  jElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  15. 

(10)  Pindari  Schol.  Olymp.  iii. 

(11)  Pausanias.  (12)  Dipnos  lib.  ii. 

(13)  Polybii.  Hist.  xvii.  etLegat.  eclog.  83. 

(14) Pansan.  Phncicis. 
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anasafopeia  5  Anaxagoras  dying  at  Lampsacus,  the  magistrates  of  that 
city  asked  whether  he  desired  any  thing  to  be  done  for  him  ?  he  repli¬ 
ed,  that  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  the  boys  should  have  leave  to 
play.  This  custom  was  observed  in  the  time  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (l). 

ANAPOrEfiNiA,  or  A yuves  oV  Eogvyvti,  annual  games  (2)  celebrated  in 
the  Ceramicus  at  Athens,  by  the  command  of  Minos  king  of  Crete,  in 
memory  of  his  son  Androgeos,  otherwise  called  Eurvgyas,  who  was  bar¬ 
barously  murdered  by  some  of  the  Athenians  and  Megarensians 

anqesthpi a,  an  Athenian  festival  observed  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
upon  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  days  of  the  month,  Antheste- 
rion. 

The  first  day  was  named  «vro  v#  iritixs  o i.  e.  because  they  then 
tapped  their  barrels.  The  same  day  was  by  the  Chseroneans  called  Aya- 
d#  Aaipovog,  i.  e.  the  day  of  good  genius,  because  it  wa3  customary  to  make 
merry  upon  it. 

The  second  day  was  called  #oSs,  from  the  measure  ^oa,  because  every 
man  drank  out  of  his  own  vessel,  in  memory  of  an  accident  that  happen¬ 
ed  in  the  reign  of  Pandion,  or  (as  others  say)  of  Demophoon,  under 
whom  Orestes  having  slain  his  mother,  fled  to  Athens  before  he  had  un¬ 
dergone  the  customary  purification  for  murder.  The  Athenians  were  at 
that  time  busy  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  Bacchus,  surnamed  Lenaeus, 
because  he  had  the  care  of  wine-presses,  which  are  in  Greek  called 
AWia.  However,  he  was  kindly  received  by  Demophoon,  who,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  contamination  which  might  adhere  to  the  company  by  drinking 
with  a  polluted  person,  and  that  Orestes  might  not  take  it  unkindly  to  be 
forced  to  drink  alone,  ordered  that  every  man  should  have  a  distinct  ves¬ 
sel  of  wine,  and  drink  out  of  his  own  cup.  On  the  foregoing  day,  they 
only  opened  their  vessels,  and  tasted  the  wine  ;  but  now  it  was  customa¬ 
ry  to  drink  plentifully  ;  and  the  longest  liver,  in  token  of  victory,  was  re¬ 
warded  with  a  crown  of  leaves,  or,  as  some  report  (3),  a  crown  of  gold 
and  a  vessel  of  wine.  It  was  usual  to  ride  in  chariots,  out  of  which  they 
jested  upon  all  that  passed  by.  The  professors  of  sophistry  feasted  at 
home  with  their  friends  upon  this  day,  and  had  presents  sent  them  from 
all  hands  ;  to  which  custom  Eubulides  alludes  in  these  verses  : 

2o<ptri£t,  jtaxirt,  xxi  x0®9 

T<Jv  /uirQcS'wpw,  kxx  dthi irvuv  tv  Tgo<J>>7. 

Ah  !  subtile  knave,  you  now  the  sophist  play, 

And  wish  that  bounteous  Xoai  may  approach, 

Whose  presents  fill  your  belly  and  your  purse. 

From  this  day  it  was  that  Bacchus  had  the  surname  of  XooieA ms. 

The  third  day  was  called  forgot,  from  yiir^a.,  i.  e.  a  pot,  which  was 
brought  forth  full  of  all  sorts  of  seeds,  which  they  accounted  sacred  to 
Mercurius  x&Svios,  the  infernal,  and  therefore  abstained  from  them.  Up¬ 
on  this  day  the  comedians  used  to  act ;  and  at  Sparta,  Lycurgus  order¬ 
ed  that  such  of  them  as  obtained  the  victory  should  be  enrolled  amongst 
the  free  denizens. 

During  these  days  the  slaves  were  allowed  to  make  merry,  drink,  and 
revel ;  and  therefore  at  the  end  of  the  festival,  it  was  usual  to  make  pro- 


'!)  Laert.  fineAnaxag.  Com'.  Plut  de  precept,  reipub.  gerend.  p.  820,  edit.  Paris. 
r.2)  Heiychius.  (3)  A'lianus  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  41. 
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clamation  in  this  manner,  <£>fu?s  six  iV  Avtes •?£«*,  i.  e.  begone  you 

Carian  slaves,  the  Jlnthesteria  are  ended. 

an©E24>opia,  a  Sicilian  festival  (1),  so  named  «?ro  r£  atgeiv  'Ms*,,  i.  e. 
from  carrying  flowers,  because  it  was  instituted  in  honour  of  Proserpine, 
whom  Pluto  is  said  to  have  stolen,  as  she  was  gathering  flowers. 

Another  solemnity  of  this  name  seems  to  have  been  observed  at  Ar¬ 
gos,  in  honour  of  Juno,  to  whom  a  temple  was  dedicated  in  that  place 
under  the  name  of  A*t)si'a(2). 

ANTirONEiA,  sacrifices  in  honour  of  Antigonus  (3). 

antinoeia,  annual  sacrifices,  and  quinquennial  games,  in  memory  of 
Antinous,  the  Bithynian  :  they  were  instituted  at  the  command  of  Adrian 
the  Roman  emperor,  at  Mantinea  in  Arcadia  (4),  where  Antinous  was 
honoured  with  a  temple  and  divine  worship. 

AiiATOrPiA,  a  festival  (5)  first  instituted  at  Athens,  and  from  thence 
derived  to  the  rest  of  the  lonians,  except  those  of  Ephesus  and  Colo¬ 
phon.  It  received  its  name  from  £t£t»,  which  signifies  deceit,  because 
it  was  first  instituted  in  memory  of  a  stratagem  by  which  Melanthius,  the 
Athenian  king,  overcame  Xanthius  king  of  Boeotia.  For  a  controversy 
happening  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  about  a  piece  of  ground 
situated  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  Xanthius  made  a  proposal, 
that  himself  and  the  Athenian  king  should  end  the  quarrel  by  a  single 
combat.  Thymoetes  reigned  at  that  time  in  Athens,  but  declining  the 
fight,  was  deposed.  His  successor  was  Melanthius,  a  Messenian,  son  of 
Neleus  and  Periclymene,  who  having  accepted  the  challenge,  met  his 
enemy  at  the  appointed  place;  where,  as  they  were  just  going  to  begin 
the  fight,  Melanthius  thinking,  or  pretending,  that  he  saw  at  Xanthius’s 
back  a  person  habited  in  a  black  goat-skin,  cried  out  that  the  articles 
were  violated  ;  upon  this  Xanthius  looking  back,  was  treacherously  slain 
by  Melanthius.  In  memory  of  this  success,  Jupiter  was  surnamed  A tol- 
<r ,  i.  e.  Deceiver ;  and  Bacchus,  MeXav*iy/j  i.  e.  clothed  in  a  black 
goat  skin ;  and  was  farther  honoured  with  a  new  temple,  andthe  institution 
of  this  festival.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  Airartigia.,  are  so  called,  q. 
kt r(*ro£i«,  i.  e.  iftoiraTogi*,  because  upon  this  festival,  children  accompa¬ 
nied  their  fathers,  to  have  their  names  entered  into  the  public  register  : 
after  the  same  manner,  aX oyos  is  equivalent  to  opoXetcrgos,  and  eexoi<ris  to 
cpoxoirop.  Others  will  have  Airarxgia  to  be  so  named,  because  the  child¬ 
ren  were  till  that  time  utra.ro  ,  i.  e.  without  fathers,  in  a  civil  sense  ;  for 
that  it  was  not  till  then  publicly  recorded,  whose  they  were.  For  a  like 
reason,  Melchisedec  is  by  some  thought  to  be  called  utrurug,  apsjrwf  (6), 
i.  e.  without  father,  without  mother ;  viz.  because  his  parentage  was  omit¬ 
ted  in  the  sacred  genealogies.  To  return  :  this  festival  was  celebrated 
in  the  month  Pyanepsion.  and  lasted  three  days. 

The  first  was  called  Aogtria,  from  2og#o?,  i.  e.  a  supper  ;  because  on  that 
day,  at  evening,  each  tribe  had  a  separate  meeting,  whereat  a  sumptuous 
entertainment  was  provided. 

The  second  day  was  named  Avappvtfis,  utr'o  vs  u\u  igveiv,  because  on  this 
day  victims  were  offered  to  Jupiter  and  Atra.T>jvug,  and  to  Miner¬ 

va,  in  whose  sacrifices  (as  in  all  that  were  offered  to  the  celestial  gods)  it 

(1)  Pollux  Onom.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  (5)  Arisloph.  Schol.  Acharn.  Hesych.  Harpo- 

(2)  Pausan.  Corin.  crat.  Suid.  Etymolog.  Auct.  idem.  Auct.  ubiq. 

(3)  Plut.  Agid.  et.  Cleom.  sunt  in  hoc  toto  capite  cjt. 

(4)  Pausan.  Arcad.  (6)  Epistola  ad  Hebr^os. 
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was  usual  dvu  iguhv  rag  xetpuhag,  i.  e.  to  turn  the  heads  of  the  victims  up¬ 
wards  towards  heaven.  At  this  sacrifice,  the  children  enrolled  amongst 
citizens  were  placed  close  to  the  altar.  It  was  usual  also,  for  persons 
richly  apparelled,  to  take  lighted  torches  out  of  the  fire,  and  to  run  about, 
singing  hymns  in  praise  of  Vulcan,  who  wa9  the  first  that  taught  men  the 
use  of  that  element :  which  custom  is  by  Meursius  referred  to  this  day, 
though  Hippocration,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  mention  of  it, 
has  left  us  in  the  dark  as  to  its  time. 

The  third  day  was  named  K vgeung,  from  xxgog,  i.  e.  a  youth;  or  xygu, 
i.  e.  shaving ;  because  the  young  men,  who  till  that  time  remained  un¬ 
shaved,  had  their  hair  cut  off,  before  they  were  presented  to  be  register¬ 
ed.  Their  fathers  at  this  time  were  obliged  to  swear  that  both  them¬ 
selves  and  mothers  of  the  young  men  were  freeborn  Athenians.  It  was 
also  usual  to  offer  two  ewes  and  a  she-goat  in  sacrifice  to  Diana,  which, 
they  called  ©i kiv  pgu rfiotv  ;  the  she-goat  was  termed  «ig  tpgurg  105,  and  the 
ewe  0 it  egtxrr’g  ( 1 ) ,  It  was  to  be  of  a  certain  weight;  and  because  it 
once  happened  that  the  standers-by  cried  out  in  a  jest,  Mslo*.  /xsTov,  i.  e. 
too  little ,  too  little ,  it  was  ever  after  called  MsTok,  and  the  person  that  of¬ 
fered  it,  Meiovyoyoi. 

To  these  Hesychius  adds  a  fourth  day,  which  he  tells  us  was  called 
;  but  that  name  is  not  peculiar  to  this  festival,  but  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  day  celebrated  after  the  end  of  another  solemnity  ;  being 
derived  <r«  sw(§«i'vsi»,  i.  e.from  following ;  because  it  was  a  sort  of 
appendage  to  the  great  festival. 

This  festival  was  observed  five  days  by  the  Protenthae,  who  began  it 
a  day  sooner  than  others.  There  was  also  a  decree  made,  when  Ce- 
phesidorus  was  chief  archon,  whereby  the  senate  was  forbidden  to  meet 
for  five  days,  during  the  time  of  the  solemnity  (5!). 

a n atai a ,  the  second  day  in  marriages,  of  which  I  shall  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  speak  in  another  place. 

atioaaqnia  ,  to  Apollo  at  iEgialea,  upon  this  account :  Apollo  having 
obtained  a  victory  over  Python,  went  to  iEgialea,  accompanied  with  his 
sister  Diana  ;  but  being  frighted  from  thence,  fled  into  Crete.  After 
this,  the  jEgialeans  were  infected  with  an  epidemical  distemper  ;  and 
being  advised  by  the  prophets  to  appease  the  two  offended  deities,  sent 
seven  boys,  and  as  many  virgins,  to  entreat  them  to  return.  Apollo  and 
Diana  accepted  their  piety,  and  came  with  them  to  the  citadel  of  iEgialea  : 
in  memory  of  which,  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  Pytho,  the  goddess  of 
persuasion  ;  and  it  became  a  custom,  to  appoint  chosen  boys  and  virgins 
to  make  a  solemn  procession,  in  show  as  if  they  designed  to  bring  back 
Apollo  and  Diana ;  which  solemnity  was  continued  till  Pausanias’s 
time  (3). 

AnonOMliAi.  certain  days  (4)  in  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
gods,  called  Tlo^aToi.  Who  these  were  is  doubtful.  Certain  it  is,  that 
‘71'ofMraios  denotes  any  person  that  conducts  another  in  his  way  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  was  applied  to  Mercury,  who  was  believed  to  be  Pluto’s  gentleman- 
usher,  and  to  conduct  the  souls  of  the  deceased  persons  to  the  shades  be¬ 
low  :  whence  Ajax,  in  Sophocles,  before  he  stabbed  himself,  prayed 
thus  : 

(1,  Pollux.  (3)  Pausanias  Cor  inthkcis. 

?-2)A&en*us(lib.  iv.  (4)  Hesychius. 
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■  * — — ■  ■  ■■  k.*\u>  3-’  ay.a 

Xloij.va.~iov  '"EffMV  ^fioviov  w  , ut  bo ylaai, 

■  - Infernal  Mercury  I  call 

Safe  to  conduct  me  to  the  shades  below. 

But  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  these  days  belonged  to  the  gods  called 
Aor oiropifaToi,  i.  e.  airorgooroi  (for  oMiwop-W  is  by  Phavorinus  expounded 
dvorpoiri;),  otherwise  named  Autfioi,  «Xs|ixaxoi,  orgoiruToi,  tpugioi,  and  aver - 
runci,  because  they  were  thought  to  avert  evils  ;  such  were  Jupiter, 
Hercules,  and  others  ;  and  therefore,  for  wo/xorooiois,  in  Hesychius,  I  would 
read  «5r«7ro/xsra/ois,  except  they  may  be  used  as  synonymous  terms. 

APAteia,  a  festival  at  Sicyon  (1),  upon  the  birth-day  of  Aratus,  whom 
they  honoured  with  a  priest,  who,  for  distinction’s  sake,  wore  a  riband 
bespangled  with  white  and  purple  spots.  It  was  celebrated  with  music, 
and  the  choristers  of  Bacchus  assisted  in  the  solemnity  with  harps. 
There  was  also  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  public  schoolmaster, 
accompanied  with  his  scholars,  went  first,  and  the  senators,  adorned  with 
garlands,  with  as  many  of  the  other  citizens  as  had  a  mind,  followed. 

APrEinN  'eoptai,  festivals  at  Argos,  the  names  of  which  are  lost. 
One  we  find  mentioned  in  Parthenius  (2),  upon  which  he  tells  us,  there 
was  a  public  entertainment. 

Another  is  taken  notice  of  in  Plutarch  (3),  upon  which  the  boys  call¬ 
ed  one  another  in  jest  Bu\^a.^d,Sa.g,  i.  e.  E<tXXov<r«s  oo^aJas,  by  which 
words  are  signified  persons  that  throw  wild  Jigs.  Which  custom,  perhaps, 
was  instituted  in  memory  of  their  ancient  diet  in  Inachus’s  time,  when 
they  lived  upon  wild  figs. 

A  third  we  read  of  in  ^Eneas  (4)  in  which  great  numbers  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  made  a  solemn  procession  out  of  the  city  in  armour. 

apiaaneiA,  two  festivals  (5)  at  Naxos,  in  honour  of  two  women,  who 
had  one  common  name  of  Ariadne.  The  former  of  them  was  thought 
to  be  of  a  gay  and  pleasant  temper,  and  therefore  her  festival  was  ob¬ 
served  with  music,  and  many  other  expressions  of  joy  and  mirth. 

The  latter,  being  the  same  that  was  exposed  big  with  child  upon  that 
coast  by  Theseus,  was  supposed  to  be  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  and 
therefore  the  solemnity  dedicated  to  her  had  a  show  of  sorrow  and  mourn¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  memory  of  being  left  by  Theseus  near  the  time  of  child¬ 
birth,  it  was  usual  for  a  young  man  to  lie  down,  and  counterfeit  all  the 
agonies  of  women  in  labour.  This  festival  is  said  to  have  been  first  in¬ 
stituted  by  Theseus  as  a  recompeuce  of  his  ingratitude  to  her. 

apph$opia,  at  Athens  (6)  in  the  month  Scirrophorion,  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  and  Ersa,  one  of  Cecrops’s  daughters,  upon  which  account, 
it  is  sometimes  called  E^^opia,  or  Ejtfophgia.  But  the  former  name  is 
derived  dvo  tQ  Zpfarx  Qegetv,  i.  e.  because  of  certain  mysterious  things, 
which  were  carried  by  four  select  noble  virgins,  not  under  seven,  nor 
above  eleven  years  of  age,  and  hence  called  Afpvpoeoi.  Their  apparel 
was  white,  and  set  off  with  ornaments  of  gold  :  whence  ctppvpogfTv  is  in¬ 
terpreted  xgvtrqv  e<f6$rx  Qogziv,  xgvtflo.  (7).  They  had  a  particular  sort  of 
bread,  which  was  termed  vat£og(8)  and  cakes  called  dvdiaToi  (9).  There 
was  a  certain  ru'^iov  ball-court,  appropriated  for  their  use  in  the 

(1)  Plut.  Arato.  (2)  Erotic,  xiii.  (6)  Harpocrat.  Saidas,  Etymolog. 

(3)  Gr$c.  Quasst.  (4)  Poliorcet.  cap.sni  .  (7)  Eh  mologici  Auctor. 

(5)  Plat.  Theseo  (a)  Athemeus.  lib.  iii.  (9)  Suidas. 
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Acropolis,  wherein  stood  a  brazen  statue  of  Isocrates  on  horseback  (1)  . 
Out  of  these  were  chosen  two,  to  weave  (as  the  custom  was)  a  FleVXos, 
or  garment,  for  Minerva  ;  which  work  they  began  on  the  thirteenth  of 
Pyanepsion. 

aptemisia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Agre/us,  or  Diana.  It  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  several  places  of  Greece,  particularly  at  Delphi,  where  they 
offered  a  mullet  to  the  goddess,  as  being  thought  to  bear  some  sort  of  re¬ 
lation  to  her  ;  because  (2)  it  is  said  to  hunt,  and  kill  the  sea-hare.  The 
bread  offered  to  the  goddess  was  termed  Xo^ia  (3)  ;  and  the  women  that 
performed  the  sacred  rites  were  called  Xo^Sai. 

Another  solemnity  of  this  name  was  observed  three  days  together, 
with  banquets  and  sports  at  Syracuse  (4). 

A2KAHnEiA,  a  festival  of  AEsculapius,  observed,  in  several  parts  of 
Greece  ;  but  nowhere  with  so  much  solemnity  as  by  the  Epidaurians  (5), 
whom  this  god  honoured  with  his  more  immediate  presence,  giving  an¬ 
swers  to  them  in  an  oracular  way  :  wherefore  it  was  called  MsyaXatfxXj;- 
srsta,  i.  e.  the  great  festival  of  iEsculapius  (6).  One  great  part  of  the 
solemnity  consisted  of  a  musical  entertainment,  wherein  the  poets  and 
magicians  contended  for  victory,  and  therefore  was  called  '^gbs  iyai,  the 
sacred  contention. 

AlKftAiA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Athenian  husbandmen,  in  hon¬ 
our  of  Bacchus  (7),  to  whom  they  sacrificed  a  he-goat ;  because  that  an¬ 
imal  destroys  the  vines,  and  therefore  was  supposed  to  be  hated  by  Bac¬ 
chus.  Out  of  the  victim’s  skin  it  was  customary  to  make  a  bottle, 
which,  being  filled  with  oil  and  wine,  they  endeavoured  to  leap  upon  it 
with  one  foot,  and  he  that  first  fixed  himself  upon  it,  was  declared  victor, 
and  received  the  bottle  as  reward.  The  doing  this  they  called  «tfx wXit£- 
2eiv  traga  <rb  M  <rov  airfxov  uKKsd&x i,  i.  e.  from  leaping  upon  a  bottle ;  whence 
this  festival  has  its  name. 

a$poai2ia,  festivals  in  honour  of  A^o^iVrj,  or  Venus;  several  of  which 
were  observed  in  divers  parts  of  Greece  :  the  most  remarkable  of  them 
was  that  at  Cyprus  (8),  first  instituted  by  Cinyras  ;  out  of  whose  family 
certain  priests  of  Venus  were  elected,  and  for  that  reason  named  Ki»u- 
gaSai.  At  this  solemnity  several  mysterious  rites  were  practised  :  all 
that  were  initiated  into  them,  offered  a  piece  of  money  to  Venu9,  as  an 
harlot,  and  received,  as  a  token  of  the  goddess’s  favour,  a  measure  of 
salt  and  a  4>aXXoj :  the  former  because  salt  is  a  concretion  of  sea-water, 
to  which  Venus  was  thought  to  owe  her  birth  ;  the  latter,  because  she 
was  the  goddess  of  wantonness. 

At  Amathus,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  solemn  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Ve- 
nus,  and  called  Kagituden  (9)  ;  which  word  is  derived  from  xagnog,  i.  e. 
fruit ;  perhaps  because  this  goddess  presided  over  generation. 

At  both  the  Paphi  Venus’s  festival  was  observed,  not  only  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  those  places,  but  multitudes  that  thronged  to  it  out  of  other  ci¬ 
ties  (10). 

At  Corinth  it  was  celebrated  by  harlots  (11). 

axjaaeia,  an  anniversary  festival  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Achilles  (12). 

(1)  Plutarch.  Isocrate.  (8)  Clemens  Protrept.  Arnobius,  lib.  v.  Hesy- 

(2)  Athenseus,  lib.  vii.  chius.  Pindari  Scholiastes. 

<3)  Hesychius.  (9)  Hesychius.  (10)  Strabo,  lib.  xiv. 

)4)  Livius,  lib,  xxiii.  Hesychius.  (11)  Athenseus,  lib.xiii. 

l5)  Plato  lone.  (6)  Inscript,  vet.  (12)  Pausanias  Laconicis. 

(7)  Phurnutus  de  Baccho,  Aristophan.  Scholiast.  Pluto,  Hesychius. 
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B. 

bAkxkia,  to  Bacchus  (1).  See  Aiovutfi*. 

baaahttb,  at  Eleusis  in  Attica,  to  Demophoon  the  son  of  Celeus  (2). 

bapAtpon,  solemn  games  in  Thesprotia,  wherein  the  strongest  ob¬ 
tained  the  victory  (3). 

basiaei At  a  festival  at  Lebadea  in  Bceotia(4). 

benaiaeia,  a  ThraciaD  festival  (5),  in  honour  of  Diana,  who  was  by 
the  Thracians  called  Bc'vJig.  From  Thrace  it  was  carried  to  Athens, 
where  it  was  celebrated  in  the  Pyraeus,  upon  the  nineteenth  or  twen¬ 
tieth  of  Thargelion. 

bohapomia,  an  Athenian  festival  (6),  so  called  aVo  <ra  i.  e. 

from  corning  to  help  ;  because  it  was  instituted  in  memory  of  Ion,  the  son 
of  Xuthus,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  in  the  reign  of 
king  Erccthus,  when  they  were  invaded  by  Eumolpus,  the  son  of  Nep¬ 
tune.  But  Plutarch  (7)  reports,  that  it  was  observed  in  memory  of  a 
victory  obtained  by  Theseus  against  the  Amazons,  in  the  month  of  Boe- 
dromion. 

bopea2moi(  another  Athenian  festival  (8),  in  honour  of  Boreas  ;  who 
had  an  altar  in  Attica,  and  was  thought  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  having  married  Orithya,  the  daughter  of  Erectheus  ;  for  which 
reason,  when,  in  a  sea-fight,  a  great  number  of  their  enemy’s  ships  were 
destroyed  by  a  north  wind,  the  Athenians  imputed  it  to  the  kindness  Bo¬ 
reas  had  for  his  wife’s  native  country,  as  Pausanias  reports  (9). 

We  are  informed  by  the  same  author  (10),  that  solemn  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Boreas  at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  where  he  had  a  temple,  and 
divine  honours. 

BOTTiAmN  ‘eoptH)  the  Bottiasans  were  an  Athenian  colony  ;  where¬ 
fore,  in  memory  of  their  original,  they  observed  this  solemnity,  in  which 
the  virgins  used  to  say  I»,aev  eig  Adjjvag,  i.  e.  let  us  go  to  Athens  (11). 

bpA2iaeiA>  an  anniversary  solemnity  at  Sparta,  in  memory  of  Brasidas, 
a  Lacedaimonian  captain,  famous  for  his  achievements  at  Methone,  Py- 
los,  and  Ampbipolis.  It  was  celebrated  with  sacrifices  and  games,  where¬ 
in  uone  were  permitted  to  contend  but  freeborn  Spartans  (12).  Who¬ 
ever  neglected  to  be  presentat  the  solemnity  was  fined  (13). 

bpAtphniAj  to  Diana,  surnamed  Brauronia,  from  the  place  in  which 
this  festival  was  observed,  viz.  Brauron,  an  Athenian  borough,  in  which 
the  famous  statue  of  this  goddess,  brought  from  Scythia  Tauricaby  Iphi- 
genia,  remained  till  the  second  Persian  war,  in  which  Xerxes  took  it 
away  (14).  It  was  celebrated  once  in  five  years,  being  managed  by  ten 
men,  called,  from  their  office,  ’legoiroioi.  The  victim  offered  in  sacrifice 
was  a  goat :  and  it  was  customary  for  certain  men  to  sing  one  of  Homer’s 
Iliads.  The  most  remarkable  persons  at  this  solemnity  were  young  vir¬ 
gins  habited  in  yellow  gowns,  and  consecrated  to  Diana.  These  were 
usually  about  ten  years  of  age  (it  being  unlawful  for  any  of  them  to  be 

(1)  Hesycbius.  (9)  Atticis.  00)  Arcadicis. 

(2)  Athenaeus,  lib.  is.  Hesychius.  (11)  Plutarchus  Theseo,  et  Quaest.  Grace. 

(3)  Hesychius.  (12)Pausan.  Laconicis,  Thucydid.  lib.  v.  Sui- 

(4)  Piudari  Scholiasles,  Olymp.  vii.  das. 

(5)  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  Proclus  in  Timaeum.  Hesy-  (13)  Interpres  Graec.  in  Aristotelis  Ethic,  ad 

chius.  Nicomach.  lib.  v.  cap.  7. 

(6)  Harpocration,  Suidas.  (7)  Theseo.  (14)  Pausan.  Atticis,  et  Arcadic.  Pollux,  lib. 

(8)  Plato  in  Phaedro,  Hesychius.  viii.  cap.  9.  Harpocration.  Suidas. 
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above  ten  or  under  five  ;)  and  therefore  to  consecrate  them  was  called 
Asxa.rsveiv,  from  JYxoc,  i.  e.  ten  :  it  was  called  dgxreveiv,  and  the  virgins 
themselves  were  named  Agxroi  i.  e.  bears ,  upon  this  account :  amongst 
the  Phlauidae,  inhabitants  of  a  borough  in  Attica,  there  was  a  bear,  which 
was  so  far  divested  of  its  natural  fierceness,  and  became  so  tame  and  tract¬ 
able,  that  they  usually  admitted  it  to  eat,  and  to  play  with  them,  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  harm  thereby  ;  but  a  young  maid  once,  unluckily  happening  to 
be  too  familiar  with  it,  the  beast  tore  her  to  pieces,  and  was  afterwards 
killed  by  the  virgin’s  brethren  :  upon  this  eu-ued  a  dreadful  pestilence, 
which  proved  very  fatal  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  ;  as  a  reme¬ 
dy  for  which  they  were  advised  by  an  oracle  to  appease  the  anger  of 
Diana  for  the  bear,  by  consecrating  virgins  to  her  in  memory  of  it.  The 
Athenians  punctually  executed  the  divine  command,  and  enacted  a  law, 
that  no  virgin  should  be  married  till  she  had  undergone  this  ceremony. 


r. 

TAaAHIA,  a  festival,  in  which  they  boiled  <njv  yatXag/av,  i  e.  a  mixture 
of  barley-puhe  and  milk(l).  Meursius  is  of  opinion,  that  it  belonged  to 
Apollo,  who,  from  a  place  in  Bceotia,  was  surnamed  Galaxius  (2). 

TAainqiaaia,  a  solemn  sacrifice  at  Thebes,  offered  to  Galintliias,  one 
of  Prcetus’s  daughters,  before  the  festival  of  Hercules,  by  whose  order  it 
was  first  instituted. 

tamhaia,  teneqaia,  tenesiA,  three  private  solemnities:  the  first 
whereof  was  observed  at  marriages  :  the  second,  in  memory  of  the  birth  ; 
the  last,  of  the  death  of  any  person.  But  of  all  these  I  shall  give  you  a 
more  full  account  in  one  of  the  following  books. 

rENETTAAi2i  this  solemnity  was  celebrated  by  women,  in  honour  of 
Genetyllis,  the  goddess  of  that  sex  (3),  to  whom  they  offered  dogs. 
This  Genetyllis  was  Venus,  «  tyogog  rfc  yevbfeug,  the  president  of  genera¬ 
tion  (4). 

TEPAI2TIA,  in  honour  of  Neptune,  at  Geraestus,  a  village  of  Eubaea, 
where  he  was  honoured  with  a  temple  (5). 

rEPON0PAiriN  ‘EOPTH 5  an  anniversary  festival  in  honour  of  Mars,  at 
Geronthrae,  where  there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  him.  He  had  also 
a  grove  in  the  same  place,  into  which  it  was  unlawful  for  any  woman  to 
enter  during  the  time  of  this  solemnity  (6). 

rH<t>rpi2MOi,  a  solemnity  mentioned  by  iElian  (7)  ;  and  perhaps  the 
same  with  the  yepvgi<rp.oi  at  the  festival  of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  of  which  af¬ 
terwards. 

TH2  eopth>  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  mother  Earth,  to  whom  a  temple 
was  dedicated  in  the  citadel  of  that  place  (8).  Solemn  games  also  were 
celebrated  to  her,  as  we  learn  from  Pindar  (9). 

Ev  Oxvu7rlonu  te,  k,  3u6ux6X7ns 
Ti;  xtGxoi;, - - 

At  the  Olympic  games,  and  sacred  sports 
Of  the  capacious  Earth. 


(1)  Hesychius.  (2)  Proclus  Chrestomath.  (6)  Pausanias  Laconicis. 

(3)  Hesychius.  (7)  Histor.  An  lib.  iv.  cap.  43. 

(4)  Aristophanis  interpres  ad  Nubes.  (8)  Thucyd.  lib.  ii. 

15)  Stephan.  Pindar.  Schol.  Olymp.  xiii.  (9)  Pytbion.  lib.  ix. 
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rrMNOnAiAiA,  or  hcmnoiiAiaeia,  a  solemn  dance  (1),  performed  by 
Spartan  boys. 

A. 

aAiats,  a  solemnity  which  lasted  three  days,  during  all  which  time 
torches  (called  in  Greek  Sides,)  were  burned,  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  uame  (2). 

Upon  the  first  day  they  commemorated  Latona’s  labour,  and  Apollo’s 
birth. 

The  second  was  in  memory  of  Glycon’s  and  the  god’s  nativity. 

The  third,  of  the  marriage  of  Podalirius,  and  the  mother  of  Alexan¬ 
der. 

aAiaaaa,  two  festivals  in  Bceotia(3),  one  of  which  was  observed  by 
the  Plataeans  at  Alalcomenos,  where  was  the  largest  grove  of  any  in  Bce- 
otia  :  in  this  they  assembled,  and  exposing  to  the  open  air  pieces  of  sod¬ 
den  flesh,  carefully  observed  whither  the  crows  that  came  to  prey  upon 
them,  directed  their  flight  ;  and  then  hewed  down  all  those  trees  upon 
which  any  of  them  alighted,  and  formed  them  into  statues,  which  were 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  called  Aatiaka,  from  the  ingenious  artificer  Dae¬ 
dalus. 

The  other  solemnity  was  by  far  the  greatest,  and  most  remarkable,  be¬ 
ing  celebrated  not  only  by  Plataea,  but  all  the  cities  of  Bceotia,  once  in 
sixty  years  ;  in  memory,  and,  as  it  were,  in  recompence  for  the  inter¬ 
mission  of  the  lesser  festival  the  same  number  of  years,  during  which 
time  the  Plataeans  had  lived  in  exile.  In  order  to  this  solemnity,  there 
were  always  prepared  fourteen  AaiS'aku  at  the  other  festivals,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  lots  amongst  the  Plataeans,  Coroneans,  Thespians,  Tana- 
grasans.  Chaeroneans,  Orchomenians,  Lebadeans,  and  Thebans  ;  because 
they  promoted  a  reconciliation  with  the  Plataeans,  and  were  desirous  to 
have  them  recalled  from  banishment,  and  contributed  offering  towards 
the  celebration  of  this  festival,  about  the  time  that  Thebes  was  restored 
by  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater.  Nor  did  the  fore-mentioned  cities 
only,  but  other  cities  of  lesser  note,  join  in  this  solemnity  ;  the  manner 
of  which  was  thus  : 

A  statue  being  adorned  in  woman’s  apparel,  upon  the  banks  of  Aso- 
pus,  a  woman,  in  the  habit  of  a  bride-maid,  was  appointed  to  accompany 
it,  being  followed  by  a  long  train  of  Boeotians,  who  had  places  assigned 
them  by  lots,  to  the  top  of  mount  Cithaeron  ;  upon  which  an  altar  of 
square  pieces  of  timber,  cemented  together  in  the  manner  of  stones,  was 
erected.  Upon  this  large  quantities  of  combustible  matter  being  laid, 
each  of  the  cities,  and  such  men  as  were  possessed  of  plentiful  estates, 
offered  a  bull  to  Jupiter,  and  an  ox  or  heifer  to  Juno,  with  plenty  of  wine 
and  incense  :  the  poorer  sort,  and  such  as  were  not  of  ability  to  purchase 
more  costly  oblations,  contributed  small  sheep  ;  all  which,  together  with 
the  AuiS'uka,  being  thrown  into  one  common  heap,  were  set  on  fire,  and 
not  extinguished  till  the  whole  fabric,  of  which  the  altar  itself  made  a 
part,  was  consumed  to  ashes.  The  first  occasion  of  these  customs  was 
this  :  on  a  time  it  happened  that  Juno  had  a  quarrel  with  Jupiter,  where¬ 
by  the  goddess  was  exasperated  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  departed  from 
him,  and  retired  into  Euboea.  The  god  was  very  much  troubled  at  this 


(1)  Plutarch.  Apophthegm. 


(2)  Lucianus  Pseudomant 


(3)  Pausan.  Bseotic. 
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desertion,  and  endeavoured,  by  all  the.  arts  of  persuasion,  to  engage  her 
to  return :  but  finding  her  obstinate  in  her  resolution,  went  to  advise 
with  Cithaeron,  who  reigned  at  that  time  over  the  Plataeans,  and  had  the 
greatest  reputation  for  wisdom  of  any  man  in  that  age  :  the  expedient 
he  advised  to,  was  this  :  that  Jupiter  should  dress  a  statue  in  woman’s 
apparel,  and  place  it  in  a  chariot,  giving  out  that  it  was  Plataea  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Asopus,  and  that  she  was  contracted  to  him  in  marriage.  The 
god  approved  his  counsel,  and  put  it  in  practice  ;  and  the  report  had  no 
sooner  reached  Juno,  but  she  posted  with  all  haste  to  meet  the  chariot ; 
where,  having  discovered  the  cheat,  she  was  wonderfully  taken  with  the 
contrivance,  and  returned  into  favour  with  her  husband. 

An  entire  treatise  was  composed  by  Plutarch  upon  this  festival,  some 
fragments  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  Eusebius  (1),  and  confirm  the 
substance  of  the  relation  now  given  out  of  Pausanias  ;  from  whom  they 
differ  only  in  this,  that  in  them  Cithaeron  is  called  Alalcomenes  ;  and 
Plataea,  Daedala. 

aApon,  a  festival  of  which  nothing  remains  besides  the  name,  which 
is  preserved  by  Hesychius.  If  the  conjecture  of  Meursius  deserve  any 
credit,  it  will  not  be  improbable  that  it  belonged  to  one  Daron,  who,  as 
the  same  grammarian  informs  us,  was  worshipped  by  the  Macedonians, 
and  thought  to  restore  health  to  sick  persons. 

AATAI2,  a  solemnity  at  Argos,  in  which  was  represented  the  combat  of 
Proetus  and  Acrisius. 

aA^nh^opia,  a  novennial  festival  (2),  celebrated  by  the  Boeotians  in 
honour  of  Apojlo.  The  chief  solemnity  was  thus  :  they  adorned  an 
olive  bough  with  garlands  of  laurel,  and  various  sorts  of  flowers  ;  upon 
the  top  of  it  was  placed  a  globe  of  brass,  fram  which  hung  other  lesser 
globes ;  about  the  middle  were  fixed  to  it  purple  crowns,  and  a  globe  of 
smaller  size  than  that  at  the  top  ;  the  bottom  was  covered  with  a  garment 
of  a  saffron  colour.  The  uppermost  globe  was  an  emblem  of  the  sun, 
by  whom  they  meant  Apollo  ;  that  placed  diametrically  under  it,  signify¬ 
ing  the  moon  ;  the  lesser  globes  represented  the  stars  ;  and  the  crowus, 
being  sixty-five  in  number,  were  types  of  the  sun’s  annual  revolution, 
which  is  completed  in  about  the  same  number  of  days.  The  bough  thus 
adorned,  was  carried  in  procession  ;  the  chief  in  which  was  a  boy  of  a 
beautiful  countenance  and  good  parentage,  whose  father  and  mother  were 
both  living  :  he  was  apparelled  in  a  sumptuous  garment,  reaching  down 
to  his  ancles  ;  his  hair  hung  loose  and  dishevelled  ;  on  his  head  was  a 
crown  of  gold  ;  and  upon  his  feet  shoes,  called  iphicratidce,  from  Iphi- 
crates,  an  Athenian,  the  first  inventor  of  them.  It  was  his  duty  to  exe¬ 
cute,  at  that  time,  the  priest's  office,  and  he  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Aa.<pvr)Qopi>s,  i.  e.  laurel-bearer.  Before  him  went  one  of  the  nearest 
relations,  bearing  a  rod  adorned  with  garlands  :  after  the  boy  followed  a 
choir  of  virgins,  with  branches  in  their  hands  ;  and  in  this  order  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Ismenius,  and  Galaxius, 
where  they  sung  supplicatory  hymns  to  the  god  These  ceremonies  were 
first  practised  upon  this  account  :  the  iEolians  that  inhabited  Arne,  and 
the  adjacent  territory,  being  advised  by  an  oracle  to  relinquish  their  old 
seats,  and  to  seek  their  fortunes,  made  an  invasion  upon  the  Thebans, 
who  at  the  same  time  were  besieged  by  the  Pelasgians  :  it  happened  to 


T  Tie  Praepar.  Evangel,  lib  iii. 


(2)  Pausanias  Bceoticis,  Proclus  Chrestoraafhia. 
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be  near  the  time  of  Apollo’s  festival,  which  was  religiously  observed  by 
both  nations  ;  wherefore,  a  cessation  of  arms  being  granted  on  both  sides, 
one  party  cut  down  laurel  boughs  in  Helicon,  the  other  near  the  river 
Melas  ;  and,  as  the  custom  was,  carried  them  in  their  hands  in  honour  of 
Apollo.  On  the  same  day,  there  appeared  in  a  dream  to  Polematas,  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Boeotian  forces,  a  young  man  who  presented  him  with  a  com¬ 
plete  suit  of  armour,  and  commanded  that  every  ninth  year  the  Boeotians 
should  make  solemn  prayers  to  Apollo,  with  laurel  in  their  hands  :  about 
three  days  after  this  vision,  he  made  a  sally  on  the  besiegers  with  such 
success,  that  they  were  torced  to  quit  their  enterprise  ;  whereupon  he 
caused  this  festival  to  be  instituted. 

AEA4INIA,  a  festival  at^Egina(l),  in  honour  of  Delphinian  Apollo. 

AH Al  A,  a  quinquennial  festival  in  the  isle  of  Delos  (2),  instituted  by 
Theseus,  at  his  return  from  Crete,  in  honour  of  Venus,  whose  statue, 
given  to  him  by  Ariadne,  he  erected  in  that  place,  having,  by  her  assist¬ 
ance,  met  with  success  in  his  expedition.  The  chief  ceremonies  were 
these  :  they  crowned  the  goddess’s  statue  with  garlands  ;  appointed  a 
choir  of  music,  and  horse-races  ;  and  performed  a  remarkable  dance,  call¬ 
ed  rs£av«s,  i  e.  the  crane ;  .  herein  they  imitated,  by  their  motions,  the 
various  windings  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  out  of  which  Theseus,  who  was 
the  inventor  of  this  dance,  made  his  escape. 

Another  solemnity  was  every  year  celebrated  in  this  island,  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  by  the  Athenians  ;  but  of  this  1  have  already  given  you  an  ac¬ 
count,  in  one  of  the  foregoing  chapters. 

AHMHTPIA,  a  solemnity  in  honour  of  Ceres,  called  by  the  Greeks  A r\- 
jasjvjjp  ( 3),  in  which  it  was  customary  for  the  worshippers  to  lash  them¬ 
selves  with  whips,  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  called  ^vgorfm. 

Another  festival  of  this  name  was  observed  by  the  Athenians  (4),  in 
honour  of  Demetrius  Poliocertes,  being  the  same  with  that  which  was  be¬ 
fore  called  Dionysia.  and  celebrated  upon  the  thirteenth  of  Munychion, 
whose  name  was  changed  into  Demetrion  ;  as  also  the  day  of  this  solem¬ 
nity  was  named  Demetrias. 

AiAMA2Timsi2,  a  solemnity  at  Sparta  (5)  in  honour  of  Diana  Orthia, 
so  named  «V«  /xaviysv  i.  e.from  shipping.  because  it  was  usual  to  whip 
boys  upon  the  goddess’s  altar.  These  boys  were,  at  first,  free-born 
Spartans  ;  but,  in  more  delicate  ages,  of  meaner  birth,  being  frequently 
the  offspring  of  slaves  :  they  were  called  Bwfwveocai,  from  the  exercise  they 
underwent  at  the  altar,  and  which  was  very  severe  and  cruel  ;  and  lest 
the  officer  should,  out  of  compassion,  remit  any  thing  of  the  rigour  of  it, 
Diana’s  priestess  stood  by  all  the  time,  holding  in  her  hand  the  goddess’s 
image,  which  of  itself  was  very  light  and  easy  to  be  borne,  but  if  the 
boys  were  spared,  became  so  ponderous,  that  the  priestess  was  scarce 
able  to  support  its  weight  And  lest  the  boys  should  faint  under  correc¬ 
tion,  or  do  any  thing  unworthy  of  Laconian  education,  their  parents  were 
usually  present,  to  exhort  them  to  bear  whatever  was  inflicted  upon  them 
with  patience  and  constancy.  And  so  great  was  the  bravery  and  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  boys,  that  though  they  were  lashed  till  the  blood  gushed  out, 

(1)  Pindari  Schol.  Olymp.  viii.  viii.  Eustathius,  11.  «.  _ 

(2 )  Thucydides,  lib.  in.  Callimachus  Hymn.  (5)  Plutarch.  Lacon  Instit.  et  Anstide,  Pau- 

in  Delum,  Plutarch.  Theseo.  "  sanias  Laconicis.  Tbemistius,  Orat  ic.  1  use 

(3)  Pollux,  Onom.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  Hesycbius.  Qusst  ii.  Hyspnus.  fab.  1.6!- 

(4)  Plutarch.  Demetrio,  Dicdrr.  Sicul.  lib 
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and  sometimes  to  death,  yet  a  cry  or  a  groan  was  seldom  or  never  heard 
to  proceed  from  any  of  them.  Those  of  them  that  died  by  this  means, 
were  buried  with  garlands  upon  their  head,  in  token  of  joy  or  victory,  and 
had  the  honour  of  a  public  funeral. 

Whence  this  custom  had  its  origin,  is  not  agreed  by  ancient  writers. 
By  some,  it  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  Lycurgus’s  institutions,  and  de¬ 
signed  for  no  other  end  than  to  accustom  the  youth  to  endure  pain,  thereby 
to  render  them  fearless  and  insensible  of  wounds.  Others  will  have  it 
done  as  a  mitigation  of  an  oracle,  whereby  it  was  commanded,  that  human 
blood  should  be  shed  upon  Diana’s  altar.  By  some,  it  is  reported  to  have 
been  as  ancient  as  Orestes,  who,  (say  they)  transplanted  out  of  Scythia 
into  Laconia,  the  image  of  Diana  Tauriea,  to  whom  the  Scythians  used  to 
offer  human  victims  :  this  barbarous  sort  of  worship  the  Lacedaemonians 
detested  ;  but,  withal,  fearing  the  anger  of  the  goddess,  made  an  order, 
that  every  year,  a  boy  should  be  whipped  upon  her  altar,  till  the  blood 
gushed  out ;  and  so,  if  nothing  could  satisfy  her  but  human  blood,  she 
might  not  be  altogether  destitute  of  it.  Lastly,  some  assign  this  cause  for 
it :  Pausanias,  the  Spartan  general,  as  he  was  offering  sacrifices  and  pray¬ 
ers,  before  the  fight  with  Mardonius,  was  set  upon  by  a  company  of  Ly¬ 
dians,  who  plundered  and  squandered  abroad  the  sacrifice  5  but  were  at 
length  repelled  with  whips  and  staves,  which  were  the  only  arms  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  were  at  that  time  furnished  with.  In  memory  of  this  vic¬ 
tory,  the  whipping  of  boys  at  the  altar  of  Sparta,  and  after  that,  the  Ly¬ 
dian  procession,  Plutarch  tells  us,  was  performed  till  his  days. 

aiantinia,  a  festival  at  Sparta. 

aiasia,  at  Athens  (1),  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  surnamed  MsiXl^iog,  i.  e. 
the  propitious.  It  was  so  called  dm  t£  A<oj  ^  rijfs  ctdr,s,  i.  e.from  Jupiter, 
and  misfortune ;  because,  by  making  supplications  to  Jupiter,  they  obtained 
protection  and  deliverance  from  dangers  and  evils.  It  was  celebrated 
about  the  latter  end  of  Anthesterion,  without  the  city,  where  was  a  great 
concourse  of  all  the  Athenians  feasting  and  offering  sacrifices  :  at  the  same 
time  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  public  mart,  in  which  all  sorts  of  vendi¬ 
bles  were  exposed  to  sale  ;  whence  Strepsiadesin  Aristophanes  (2),  saiths 
he  bought  his  son  Phidippides  a  little  chariot  at  this  festival  : 

*Ov  7rpurov  lCo\ov  IkaGov  ‘Hx/str/icoy, 

T£t u>  trot  Atztr(ois  cifAxfyS'cL. 

Plutarch  (3)  maketh  mention  of  another  festival  that  belonged  to  Jupi¬ 
ter,  wherein  a  solemn  procession  was  made  by  men  on  horseback. 

AimoAEiA,  an  Athenian  festival  (4),  celebrated  upon  the  fourteenth  of 
Scirrophorion  ;  so  named,  because  it  was  sacred  tcu  Aii'  IIoAisr,  i.  e.  to 
Jupiter  surnamed  Polieus,  or  protector  of  the  city.  Sometimes  it  was  call¬ 
ed  Bspdvi a,  from  killing  an  ox  ;  for  it  was  customary  upon  this  day  to  place 
certain  cakes,  of  the  same  sort  with  those  used  at  sacrifices,  upon  a  table 
of  brass  ;  round  this  they  drove  a  select  number  of  oxen,  of  which  he 
that  eat  any  of  the  cakes  was  presently  slaughtered.  The  person  that 
killed  the  ox  was  called  fivryis  or  fixpovos.  Porphyry  reports,  that  no  less 
than  three  families  were  employed  in  this  ceremony,  and  received  dif¬ 
ferent  names  from  their  offices  therein.  The  family  whose  duty  it 

(1)  Thucydides,  lib.  1.  Aristophanis  Scho-  (4)  Pausanias  Atticis,  Jilianus,  Var.  Hist 

Hast.  Nub.Suidas.  lib.  viii.  cap.  iii.  Porphyrius  de  Abstinent,  ab 

(2)  IVubibus.  (3)  Phocione,  Animal.  Hesych.  Suidas. 
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was  to  drive  the  oxen  were  called  KsngiaScu  from  xsW^ov,  i.  e.  a  sp  u  r  , 
those  that  knocked  Jiim  down,  Btsr  fares,  being  descended  from  Thaulon  ; 
those  that  slaughtered  and  cut  him  up,  AcLirpol,  butchers  or  cooks.  The 
original  of  the  custom  was  thus  :  on  one  of  Jupiter’s  festivals,  it  happen¬ 
ed  that  a  hungry  ox  eat  up  one  of  the  consecrated  cakes  ;  whereupon  the 
priest  (some  call  him  Thaulon,  others  Diomus,  or  Sopater),  moved  with 
a  pious  zeal,  killed  the  profane  beast.  In  those  days  it  was  looked  upon 
as  a  capital  crime  to  kill  an  ox  ;  wherefore  the  guilty  priest  was  forced 
to  secure  himself  by  a  timely  flight ;  and  the  Athenians  in  his  stead,  took 
the  bloody  axe,  arraigned  it,  and  according  to  Pausanias,  brought  it  in  not 
guilty  ;  but  iElian  is  of  another  opinion,  and  reports,  that  the  priest  and 
people  present  at  the  solemnity  (for  they  also  were  accused  as  being  ac¬ 
cessory  to  the  fact)  were  acquitted,  but  the  axe  condemned,  which  seems 
to  be  most  probable.  In  memory  of  these  actions,  it  became  ever 
after  customary  for  the  priest  to  fly,  and  judgment  to  be  given  about  the 
slaughter  of  the  ox. 

aikttnnia,  a  Spartan  festival  (1),  in  honour  of  Diana,  surnamed  Die- 
tynna,  from  a  city  of  Crete  ;  or  from  a  Cretan  nymph,  one  of  her  com¬ 
panions  in  hunting,  who  was  called  Dyctinna,  from  her  invention  of  hunt¬ 
ing  nets,  which  are  in  Greek  called  Arxrv*. 

aiOkaeiA,  in  the  spring,  at  Megara,  in  the  memory  of  the  Athenian 
hero  Diodes  (2),  who  died  in  the  defence  of  a  certain  youth  whom  he 
loved.  Whence  there  was  a  contention  at  his  tomb,  wherein  a  garland 
was  given  to  the  youth  who  gave  the  sweetest  kiss. 

aiOmeiA}  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Diomeus  ;  or  of  Diomus  (3),  an  Athe¬ 
nian  hero,  the  son  of  Colyttus,  from  whom  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the 
Athenian  boroughs  were  named  Aio/xsTg. 

AI0NT2IA,  solemnities  in  honour  of  Atowtfos,  or  Bacchus,  sometimes 
called  by  the  general  name  of  Ogyict.  •  which  word,  though  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  mysteries  of  other  gods,  does  more  peculiarly  belong  to  those 
of  Bacchus.  The  festivals  of  this  god  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  in 
Egypt,  and  afterwards  taught  the  Grecians,  by  one  Melampus  (4)  ;  and 
by  Plutarch  (5)  we  are  informed,  that  the  Egyptian  Isis  was  the  same 
with  Ceres,  and  Osiris  with  Bacchus  ;  and  that  the  Grecian  Dionysia 
were  the  same  with  the  Egyptian  Pamylia. 

They  were  observed  at  Athens  with  great  splendour,  and  more  cere¬ 
monious  superstition,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece  ;  for  the  years 
were  numbered  by  them  (,&),  the  chief  archon  had  a  part  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  them  (7),  and  the  priests  that  officiated  therein,  were  honoured 
with  the  first  seats  at  public  shows  (8)  But  at  first  they  (9)  were  with¬ 
out  splendour  and  ornaments,  being  days  set  apart  for  public  mirth,  and 
observed  only  with  these  ceremonies :  first,  a  vessel  of  wine,  adorned 
with  a  vine  branch,  was  brought  forth  ;  after  that  followed  a  goat ;  then 
was  carried  a  basket  of  figs,  and  after  all  the  phalli. 

At  some  of  them  it  was  usual  for  the  worshippers,  in  their  garments 
and  actions,  to  imitate  the  poetical  fictions  concerning  Bacchus  :  they  put 
on  fawn-skins,  fine  linen,  and  mitres  ;  carried  thyrsi,  drums,  pipes,  flutes, 

£1)  Pausanias  Laconicis.  (5)  De  Iside  etOsiride. 

C2)  Pindari  Schol.  Pythion.  Od.  xiii.  (6)  Suidas.  (7)  Pollux,  lib.  iii. 

(3)  Idyl.  xii.  ver.  27.  (8)  Aristophan.  Schol.  Ran. 

r4)  Herodotus,  lib.  ii  (9)  Plutarchus  Dfpi  (pl\orr\xr. 
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and  .rattles  ;  and  crowned  themselves  with  garlands  of  trees  sacred  to 
Bacehjis  ;  such  were  the  ivy,  vine,  fir,  &c.  Some  imitated  Silenus,  Pan, 
and  the  satyrs,  exposing  themselves  in  comical  dresses,  and  antiemotions  ; 
some  rode  upon  asses,  others  drove  goats  to  the  slaughter.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  persons  of  both  sexes  ran  about  the  hills,  deserts,  and  other  places, 
wagging  (heir  heads,  dancing  in  ridiculous  postures,  filling  the  air  with 
hideous  noises,  and  yelling,  personating  men  distracted,  and  crying  aloud, 
EioT  E vot  or  a  iax^e,  or  io§«*xe'  or  ^ 

Such  were  the  rites  used  in  most  of  Bacchus’s  festivals  throughout 
Greece,  and  particularly  at  Athens,  where  this  frantic  rout  was,  upon  one 
of  the  solemnities  of  this  god,  followed  by  persons  carrying  sacred  ves¬ 
sels,  the  first  of  which  was  filled  with  water  ;  after  these  went  a  select 
number  of  honourable  virgins,  called  Kav«$o£«i,  because  they  carried  little 
baskets  of  gold  filled  with  all  sorts  of  fruit.  In  these  consisted  the  most 
mysterious  part  of  the  solemnity  ;  and  therefore,  to  amuse  the  common 
people,  serpents  were  put  into  them,  which  sometimes  crawling  out  of 
their  places  astonished  the  beholders.  Next  was  the  n*fi<p*XXi<*,  being 
a  company  of  men  carrying  <rx;  ^XXs's,  which  were  poles,  to  the  ends  of 
which  were  fixed  things  in  the  form  of  a  man’s  privities  :  these  persons 
were  crowned  with  violets  and  ivy,  and  had  their  faces  covered  with 
other  herbs  ;  they  were  called  <!><*XXo$of  01,  and  the  songs  repeated  by  them, 
^<*XXixd  a.(S^<tTct .  After  these  followed  the  h)o<pct\Aai,  in  women’s  appa¬ 
rel,  with  garments  striped  with  white,  and  reaching  to  their  ancles,  gar¬ 
lands  on  their  heads,  gloves  composed  of  flowers  on  their  hands,  and  in 
their  gestures  imitating  drunken  men.  There  were  also  certain  persons 
called  AixvoQegoi,  whose  office  it  was  to  carry  the  Aixuev,  or  mystical  van 
of  Bacchus,  a  thing  so  essential  to  this,  and  other  solemnities  and  sacrifi¬ 
ces  of  this  god,  that  few  of  them  could  be  duly  celebrated  without  it ; 
whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Aixv At  this  time,  also,  public  shows, 
plays,  and  sports,  were  frequented,  and  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  re¬ 
velling  and  licentiousness. 

The  festivals  of  Bacchus  were  almost  innumerable  ;  the  names  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  them  are  as  follow  : 

Anviitfia  igxwonga,  (1),  celebrated  upon  the  twelfth  of  Anthesterion,  at 
Limnae  in  Attica,  where  was  a  temple  of  Bacchus.  The  chief  persons 
that  officiated,  were  fourteen  women,  appointed  by  the  BatftXsis,  who  was 
one  of  the  archons,  and  provided  necessaries  for  the  solemnity  :  they 
were  called  regui g<*i,  i.  e.  venerable,  and  could  not  enter  upon  their  office, 
till  they  had  taken  an  oath  in  presence  of  the  B*o'/Xia'o'<*,  or  wife  of  the 
BeuftXsvg,  that  they  were  free  from  all  manner  of  pollution. 

Aio vudtx  nurifa,  are  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (2),  but  perhaps  are  not 
distinct  from  some  of  the  following  : 

Aionjtfi*  p.sy«X*  (3),  or  the  greater,  sometimes  called  Avixd,  or  rd  x*r’ 
ctrv,  as  being  celebrated  within  the  city,  in  the  month  Elaphebolian.  It  is 
sometimes,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  Aiovo'on*,  without  any  distinguish¬ 
ing  epithet,  because  it  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Bacchus’s  festivals  at 
Athens  :  and  it  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  Auvutfu*  ;  and 

the  following,  to  be  the  same  with  AiovdoX* 

Aioiutfix  itiixpa,  or  the  less,  sometimes  called  m  x*v’  iypxs,  because  it 
was  observed  in  the  country.  It  was  a  sort  of  preparation  to  the  former 

(1)  Thucydid.  lib.  ii.  Hesychius,  Demos-  (2)  Loc.  citat. 
then.  Oral,  in  Neterara,  Pollux,  lib.  vii.  (3)  Demosthen.  Orat.  in  Leptin. 
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and  greater  festival,  and  was  celebrated  in  autumn  (1)  :  some  place  it  in 
the  month  Posideou,  others  in  Gamelion  ;  others  will  have  it  to  be  the 
same  with  Aievucnct  \waiu,  so  named  from  Auvog,  i.  e.  a  wine-press :  and, 
agreeably  to  this  opinion,  Hesychius  telleth  us,  it  was  celebrated  in  the 
month  Lenaeon. 

AitfvJrfte  B  pxvpovia  (2),  observed  at  Brauron,  aborough,  of  Attica,  where 
the  votaries  gave  themselves  over  to  all  manner  of  excess  and  lewdness. 

AiawdiK  vu*TjjXte(3),  mysteries  unlawful  to  be  revealed,  and  observed 
by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Bacchus  Nyctelius,  to  whom  also  they 
erected  a  temple. 

©sa.-va,  to  Bacchus,  surnnmed  Gloivog,  i.  e.  the  god  of  wine. 

nij.efay ia,to  Bacchus,  surnauied  Q/xotpdlyos,  and  because  human 

sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  at  that  time  (4)  ;  or  from  eating  raw  flesh, 
which  action  the  priests  used  to  imitate  upon  this  solemnity.  It  wras  also 
customary  for  them  to  put  serpents  in  their  hair,  and  in  all  their  beha¬ 
viour  to  counterfeit  madness  and  distraction. 

Aiovvi-tu.  AgxaSixcc  was  an  anniversary  day  in  Arcadia,  where  the  chil¬ 
dren,  having  been  instructed  in  the  music  «fPhiloxenus  and  Timotheus, 
were  brought  yearly  to  the  theatre,  where  they  celebrated  the  feast  of 
Bacchus  with  songs,  dances,  and  games  (5). 

Several  other  festivals  were  observed  in  honour  of  this  god,  as  the  tri¬ 
ennial  solemnity,  called  from  the  time  of  its  celebration,  Aiovo  ifia  rpierypi- 
xa  (G),  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Bacchus  himself,  in 
memory  of  his  expedition  into  India,  in  which  he  spent  three  years. 
Another  also  is  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes  (7),  and  said 
to  be  observed  every  fifth  year.  And  beside  these,  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  Bacchus’s  festivals  in  most  of  the  ancient  authors,  some  of 
which  are  described  in  other  places. 

Aio2KOrpiA,  in  honour  of  Aiotfxxgoi,  or  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  were 
reputed  to  be  the  sons  of  Jupiter.  It  was  observed  by  the  Cyrenae- 
ans  (8),  but  more  especially  by  the  Spartans  (9),  whose  country  was 
honoured  by  the  birth  of  these  heroes.  The  solemnity  was  full  of  mirth, 
being  a  time  wherein  they  shared  plentifully  of  the  gifts  of  Bacchus,  and 
diverted  themselves  with  sports,  of  which  wrestling  matches  always  made 
a  part. 

aio2  BOT2,  a  Milesian  festival,  wherein  an  ox  was  offered  to  Jupi¬ 
ter  (10),  as  the  name  imports. 

APrOnEiA,  an  anniversary  day,  observed  in  memory  of  Dryops,  one 
of  Apollo’s  sons,  at  Asine,  which  was  a  maritime  town  of  Argos,  and  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Dryopians  (11). 

ahahkath5  a  festival  so  called,  because  it  was  celebrated  upon  the 
twelfth  day  of  Anthesterion  (12).  See  Av6s njpix. 


E. 

ebaomHj  on  the  seventh  day(13)  of  every  lunar  month,  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  to  whom  all  seventh  days  were  sacred,  because  one  of  them  was 

(1)  Aristophanes  Scholiast.  Acharn.  (8)Pindari  Schol.  Pythion.  Od.  v. 

(2)  Idem,  in  Pace.  (3)  Pausanias  Atticis.  (9)  Pausan.  Messenicis,  Sidonius  Carm.  ix. 

(4)  Plutarehus  Themistocle.  (10)  Hesychius.  (ID  Pausau.  Messer 

(5)  Polybias,  lib.  iv.  (6)  Virgil.  .Eneid.  iv.  (12)  Hesychius. 

Pace.  '13!  Stiidas,  Proclus  in  Hesiodi  Dies 
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his  birth-day  ;  whence  he  was  sometimes  called  'EQS'opa.yivris  (1).  The 
story  we  have  in  Hesiod  (2). 

- Xj  iCfoptH,  l£gOV 

T  ii  yttf,  Ai rowava  ^va-dog-. t  yiiva.ro  Aunt. 

- - - The  seventh  day  is  sacred, 

’Cause  Phoebus  then  was  of  Latona  born. 

At  this  solemnity  the  Athenians  sung  hymns  to  Apollo,  and  carried  in 
their  hands  branches  of  laurel,  with  which  also  they  adorned  their  dishes. 

Another  festival  there  was  of  this  name,  which  private  families  ob¬ 
served  upon  the  seventh  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  :  but  of  this  I 
shall  give  an  account  in  its  own  place. 

eishthpia,  the  day  in  which  the  magistrates  at  Athens  entered  upon 
their  offices  (3)  ;  upon  which  it  was  customary  for  them  to  offer  a  solemn 
sacrifice,  praying  for  the  preservation  and  prosperity  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  in  the  temple  or  hall  of  Jupiter  BsXafos,  and  Minerva  BsXaia,  i. 
e.  the  counsellors. 

'ekaahxia^  to  Jupiter,  surnamed  Hecalus,  or  Hecalesius,  from  He- 
cale,  one  of  the  borough  towns  of  the  Leontian  tribe  in  Attica  (4)  ;  or 
from  an  old  woman  called  Hecale,  by  whom  he  had  a  statue  erected. 
This  Hecale  (as  Plutarch  (5)  reports),  when  Theseus  was  upon  his  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  Marathonian  bull,  entertained  him  with  all  possible 
expressions  of  kindness  and  respect,  making  prayers  and  vows  to  the 
gods  for  his  safe  return.  Theseus  came  off  with  victory  and  honour  ; 
but  at  his  return,  finding  old  Hecale  dead,  and  being  thereby  prevented 
from  expressing  his  thankfulness  to  her,  he  ordered  that  her  memory 
should  be  held  sacred,  and  honoured  at  this  solemnity,  in  which  she  was 
called,  by  a  diminution  of  her  name,  Hecalene ;  because  she  had  accosted 
Theseus  after  that  manner,  calling  him  ©qtfsi^ov,  which  is  a  very  usual 
mode  of  speech,  when  aged  persons  design  to  express  their  love  and 
tenderness  to  the  younger  sort ;  so  Strepsiades,  in  Aristophanes  (6),  calls 
his  son  Phidippides  by  the  diminutive  name  of  G’siSiiririSiov. 

‘EKATHXiAj  an  anniversary  solemnity  observed  in  honour  of  Hecate, 
by  the  Stratonicensians,  who  were  wont  to  assemble  at  this  time  in  great 
numbers  (7). 

The  Athenians  also  had  a  great  veneration  for  this  goddess,  believing 
that  she  was  the  overseer  of  their  families,  and  protected  their  children  ; 
whence  it  was  customary  to  erect  statues  to  her  before  the  doors  of  their 
houses,  which,  from  the  goddess’s  name,  were  called  'ExaruTa  (8).  Every 
new  moon  there  was  a  public  (tJsctrvov)  supper,  provided  at  the  charge  of 
the  richer  sort,  which  was  no  sooner  brought  to  the  accustomed  place, 
but  the  poor  people  carried  all  off,  giving  out  that  Hecate  had  devoured 
it  (9);  whence  it  was  called  ’Exotijs  S'sTttvov,  or  Hecate’s  supper.  This 
was  done  in  a  place  where  three  ways  met,  because  this  goddess  was 
supposed  to  have  a  threefold  nature,  or  three  offices,  in  allusion  to  which 
she  was  known  by  three  names,  being  called  in  the  infernal  regions,  He¬ 
cate ;  in  heaven,  SsAjjvjj,  or  the  Moon;  and  upon  the  earth,  Agrepis,  or 
Diana  :  whence  it  is  we  find  a  great  many  names  attributed  to  her,  de¬ 
ll)  Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  viii.  qusest.  1.  (6)  Nubibus.  (7)  Strabo,  lib.  xiv. 

(2)  Diebus.  (8)  Aristophan.  ej  usque  Scholiast,  in  Vesp. 

(3)  Suidas,  aliique  Lexicographi .  (9)  Idem  in  Pluto. 

■r4)  Stephan.  Byzantin.  15)  Theseo. 
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rived  from  the  number  three,  or  bearing  some  relation  to  it ;  as  Tgiysm 
TOf,  T^ij'Xijvef,  TgiyXecSij'jyi,  T|ioJiV>],  Trivia ,  Tergemina,  Tritonia,  with  se¬ 
veral  others.  The  reason  why  Hecate  was  placed  io  the  public  ways, 
rather  than  other  deities,  wa>  «  n  eVi  rwv  xuda.gp<x.Tuv  j  pixapdruv  3-sog,  be¬ 
cause  she  presided  over  piacular  pollutions ,  as  we  learn  from  the  scholiast 
on  Theocritus  (1)  :  and  the  above-meniioned  sacrifices  or  suppers  [deTir- 
va)  hiro rgovaiav  *,  xuOagffiuv  cts^si  poigav,  were  expiatory  offerings  to  move 
this  goddess  to  avert  any  evils,  which  might  impend  by  reason  of  piacular 
crimes  committed  iu  the  high- ways,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch. 

'EKAtomboia,  a  festival  (2)  celebrated  in  honour  of  Juno,  by  the  Ar- 
gians,  and  iEginensians,  who  were  a  colony  from  Argos.  It  was  so  call¬ 
ed  from  exarop.?*,  which  signifies  a  sacrifice  consisting  of  an  hundred  ox¬ 
en  ;  it  being  usual  upon  the  first  day  of  this  solemnity  to  offer  so  many  to 
Juno,  the  relics  of  all  which  were  distributed  amongst  the  citizens. 
There  were  also  at  this  time  public  sports,  hist  instituted  by  Archinus, 
one  of  the  kings  of  Argos  ;  the  prize  was  a  brazen  shield  and  a  crown  of 
myrtle. 

There  was  also  an  anniversary  sacrifice  called  by  this  name  in  Laconia, 
and  offered  for  the  preservation  of  the  hundred  cities,  which  flourished 
at  one  time  in  that  country  (3). 

*EKATOM$oni  a,  asolemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  offered  by  the  Messenians, 
when  any  one  of  them  killed  an  hundred  enemies  (4). 

Ekatsi  v,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Phaestians  in  honour  of  Latona, 
upon  this  account,  as  it  is  delivered  by  Antoninus  Liberalis(5)  :  Galatea, 
the  daughter  of  Lurytius,  was  married  to  Lamprus,  the  son  of  Pandion, 
a  citizen  of  Phaestus  in  Crete  ;  who  being  of  an  honourable  family,  but 
wanting  an  estate  answerable  to  his  birth,  and  being  unable  to  provide 
competent  fortunes  for  daughters,  had  commanded  his  wife,  that  if  she 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughler,  she  should  immediately  put  her  to 
death.  This  done,  he  went  to  look  after  his  flock,  and  before  his  return 
Galatea  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  but  being  overcome  by  maternal  af¬ 
fection,  resolved  to  disobey  her  husband’s  cruel  command  ;  wherefore, 
to  secure  the  mfint,  she  called  it  Leucippus,  telling  her  husband  it  was  a 
boy.  At  length  being  no  longer  able  to  couceal  the  artifice,  she  fled  for 
succour  to  Latona’s  temple,  where,  with  abundance  of  earnestness,  she 
entreated  the  goddess,  that,  if  it  was  possible,  her  virgin  might  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  boy.  Latona,  moved  with  compassion,  granted  her  request, 
and  was  thence  by  the  Phaestians  called  4>i Wm,  <5ia  to  <pmv  piSea.  rfi  xo£»if 
i.  e.  because  the  maid  changed  her  sex  ;  and  ExSvffia,  did  to  t»v  iraiida.  ix- 
Jvciv  Ton  tftT'hoK  i.  e  because  she  put  off  her  woman's  apparel. 

EAA4>HBO  UA,  in  honour  of  Diana,  surnamed  EAa^toXog,  i.  e.  the  hun¬ 
tress ;  for  which  reason,  a  cake  made  in  the  form  of  a  deer,  and  upon 
that  account  called  tXatpog,  wasoffered  to  her(ti).  This  festival  was  in¬ 
stituted  upon  this  occasion  :  the  Phoce  .sians  being  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  by  the  Thessalians,  and  disdaining  to  submit  to  them,  Daiphan- 
tus  proposed  that  a  vast  pile  of  combustible  matter  should,  be  erected, 
upon  which  they  should  place  their  wives,  children,  and  their  whole  sub¬ 
stance  ;  and  in  case  they  were  defeated,  set  all  on  fire  together,  that  nothing 
might  come  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  But  it  being  judged  by  no 


(1)  Idyll,  ii. 

(2)  Pindari  Scholiast.  Olymp.  vii.  viii. 

(3)  Eustath.  Iliad.  |3'. 


(4)  Pausan.  Messen. 

(5)  Metamorph.  xvii. 

'6,)  Athen.  Afimwotp.  lib.  xiv 
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means  reasonable  so  to  dispose  of  the  women  without  their  consent,  they 
summoned  them  to  the  public  assembly  ;  where,  being  met  in  a  full  bo¬ 
dy,  the  proposal  was  no  sooner  offered  to  them,  than,  with  unanimous 
consent,  they  gave  their  approbation  of  it,  applauding  Daiphantus,  and 
decreeing  him  a  crown,  in  reward  of  so  generous  and  noble  a  contrivance  ; 
the  boys  also  are  said  to  have  met  and  consented  to  it.  Things  being  in 
this  posture,  they  went  to  meet  their  enemies,  whom  they  engaged  with 
such  fury  and  resolution,  that  those  by  whom  they  had  just  been  before 
reduced  to  extreme  despair,  were  entirely  defeated  by  them  (1).  In 
memory  of  which  victory  this  festival  was  instituted,  and  observed  with 
more  solemnity,  and  frequently  by  greater  numbers  of  worshippers,  than 
any  other  in  that  country.  Here  you  may  take  notice  of  the  proverb, 

C >wJt('aiv  i.  e.  Phocensian  despair ,  which  is  applied  to  persons  lost 

beyond  all  hopes  of  recovery,  and  is  said  to  have  taken  its  original  fiom 
this  story. 

'eaenia,  a  festival  instituted  by  the  Laconians,  in  memory  of  Hele¬ 
na  (2),  to  whom  they  gave  the  honour  of  a  temple  and  divine  worship. 
It  was  celebrated  by  virgins  riding  upon  mules,  or  in  certain  chariots 
compose.!  of  reeds  or  bulrushes,  and  called  Kava (gat. 

eaetoepia,  at  Plataea(J),  to  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  or  the  assertor  of  li¬ 
berty,  by  delegates  from*almost  all  the  cities  of  Greece  It  was  institut¬ 
ed  upon  this  account :  M.irdonius,  the  Persian  general,  being  defeated  in 
the  territories  of  Plataea  by  the  Grecians,  under  the  conduct  of  Pausanias 
the  Spartan,  the  Plataeans  erected  an  altar,  and  a  statue  of  white  marble, 
to  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  by  whose  assistance  they  supposed  the  Grecians 
had  asserted  the  liberties  of  Greece  against  the  force  of  the  barbarians  : 
and  a  general  assembly  being  summoned  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  Aris¬ 
tides,  ttie  Athenian  proposed  that  deputies  might  be  sent  every  fifth  year 
from  the  cities  of  Greece,  to  celebrate  EXsu0e|ia,  i.  e.  the  games  of  liber - 
ty ;  which  was  agreed  upon,  and  great  prizes  appointed  to  be  contended 
for.  i. 

The  Plataeans  also  kept  an  anniversary  solemnity,  in  memory  of  those 
that  had  valiantly  lost  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country ’  liberty,  of 
which  the  manner  was  thus :  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  month  Maemacte- 
rian,  which  with  the  Boeotians  is  Alalcomenius,  a  procession  was  made, 
beginning  about  break  of  day.  It  was  led  by  a  trumpeter,  sounding  a 
point  of  war  ;  then  followed  certain  chariots,  laden  with  myrrh,  garlands, 
and  a  black  bull ;  after  these  came  young  men,  free  born,  it  not  being  per¬ 
mitted  any  person  of  servile  condition  to  assist  at  any  part  of  the  solem¬ 
nity,  because  the  men  in  whose  memory  it  was  instituted  died  in  defence 
of  the  liberty  of  Greece  ;  these  carried  libations  of  « ine  and  milk,  in  large 
two-eared  vessels,  and  jars  of  oil,  and  precious  ointments  :  last  of  all  came 
the  chief  magistrate,  for  whom,  though  it  was  unlawful  at  other  times  to 
touch  any  thing  of  iron,  or  wear  garments  of  any  colour  but  white,  yet 
he  was  then  clad  in  a  purple  robe,  and  taking  a  water-pot  out  of  the  city- 
chamber,  proceeded  with  a  sword  in  his  hand  ihrough  the  middle  of  the 
town  to  the  sepulchres  :  then  he  drew  water  out  of  a  neighbouring  spring, 
and  washed  and  anointed  the  monuments  ;  then  sacrificed  the  bull  upon 
a  pile  of  wood,  making  supplication  to  infernal  Mercury,  and  Jupiter,  and 
invited  the  souls  of  those  valiant  heroes  that  lost  their  lives  in  defence  of 


(1)  Piut.  de  Virtute  Mulierum. 


■'2)  Hesychius. 


(3)  Pausan.  Boeot.  Plut.  Aristide, 
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their  country,  to  the  entertainment;  then  filling  a  bowl  with  wine,  said, / 
drink  to  those  that  lost  their  lives  for  the  liberty  of  Greece.  These  solem¬ 
nities,  Plutarch  telleth  us,  was  observed  till  his  days. 

Another  festival  of  this  name  was  observed  by  the  Samians,  in  honour 
of  the  god  of  love  (1). 

It  was  also  customary  for  slaves  to  keep  a  holiday  called  by  this  name, 
when  they  obtained  liberty.  To  which  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in 
Plautus  (2),  who  introduces  a  slave,  named  Toxilus,  rejoicing  that  his 
master  was  gone  from  home,  and  promising  himself  as  much  pleasure  as 
if  he  had  obtained  his  freedom  ;  whence  he  makes  him  to  say  : 

Basilice  agito  Eleitlheria. - 

EAET2INIA,  this  solemnity  was  observed  by  the  Celeans  and  Phiiasians, 
every  fourth  year  ;  by  the  Pheneatae  also,  the  Lacedaemonians,  Parrha- 
sians,  and  Cretans  ;  but  more  especially  by  the  Athenians,  every  fifth 
year,  at  Eleusis,  a  borough-town  in  Attica,  from  whence  it  was  translated 
to  Rome  by  Adrian  the  emperor,  and  never  totally  abolished  till  the  reign 
of  the  elder  Theodosius.  It  was  the  most  celebrated  and  mysterious  so¬ 
lemnity  of  any  in  Greece  ;  whence  it  is  often  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
Mus-sifia,  i.  e.  the  mysteries,  without  any  other  note  of  distinction  ;  and  so 
superstitiously  careful  were  they  to  conceal  the. sacred  rites,  that  if  any 
person  divulged  any  part  of  them,  he  was  thought  to  have  called  down 
some  divine  judgment  upon  his  head,  and  it  was  accounted  unsafe  to  abide 
in  the  same  house  with  him  ;  wherefore  he  was  apprehended  as  a  public 
offender,  and  suffered  death.  Every  thing  contained  a  mystery  ;  Ceres 
herself  (to  whom,  with  her  daughter  Proserpina,  this  solemnity  was  sa¬ 
cred),  was  not  called  by  her  own  name,  but  by  the  unusual  title  of  A%6eiu,, 
which  seems  to  be  derived  from  ct%0og,  i.  e.  grief,  or  heaviness,  because 
of  her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter,  when  she  was  stolen  by  Plu¬ 
to.  This  secrecy  was  strictly  enjoined,  not  only  in  Attica,  but  in  all 
other  places  of  Greece  where  this  festival  was  observed,  except  Crete  ; 
insomuch,  that  if  any  person  that  was  not  lawfully  initiated,  did  but, 
through  ignorance  or  mistake,  chance  to  be  present  at  the  mysterious 
rites,  he  was  put  to  death.  It  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  first  institut¬ 
ed  by  Ceres  herself,  when  she  had  supplied  the  Athenians  with  corn  in  a 
time  of  famine.  Others  attribute  both  those  tacts  to  king  Erectheus : 
some  will  have  it  to  have  been  instituted  by  Musseus,  the  father  of  Eu- 
molpus  ;  others  by  Eumolpus  himself. 

Persons  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  were  initiated  at  this  solemnity. 
Nor  was  it  a  thing  indifferent,  whether  they  would  be  so  or  not,  for  the 
neglect  of  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  crime  of  a  very  heinous  nature  ;  inso¬ 
much  that  it  was  one  part  of  the  accusation  for  which  Socrates  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  All  persons  initiated  were  thought  to  live  in  a  state  of 
greater  happiness  and  security  than  other  men,  being  under  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  care  and  protection  of  the  goddess  :  nor  did  the  benefit  of  it  ex¬ 
tend  only  to  this  life  ;  but  afier  death  too,  they  enjoyed  (as  was  believed) 
far  greater  degrees  of  felicity  than  others,  and  were  honoured  with  the 
first  places  in  the  Elysian  shades  ;  whereas  others  were  forced  to  wallow 
in  perpetual  dirt,  stink,  and  nastiness. 

But  since  the  benefits  of  initiation  were  so  vastly  great,  no  wonder  if 


(1)  Athenreus,  biwvoootp.  lib 


(2)  Pers.  Act,  i.  seen,  1 
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they  were  very’cautious  what  persons  they  admitted  to  it ;  therefore  such 
as  were  convicted  of  witchcraft,  or  any  other  heinous  crime,  or  had  com¬ 
mitted  murder,  though  against  their  wills,  were  debarred  from  these  mys¬ 
teries  ;  and  though  in  later  ages,  all  persons,  barbarians  excepted,  were 
admitted  to  them,  yet  in  the  primitive  times,  the  Athenians  excluded  all 
strangers,  that  is,  all  that  were  not  members  of  their  own  commonwealth. 
Hence,  when  Hercules,  Castor,  and  Pollux,  desired  to  be  initiated,  they 
were  first  made  citizens  of  Athens,  as  we  team  from  Plutarch  (1).  Nor 
were  they  admitted  to  the  /ttsyaXa,  or  greater  mysteries,  but  only 

to  the  p ixgas,  or  less,  which  were  sacred  to  Proserpina,  and  first  instituted 
on  this  account :  on  a  time  when  the  Athenians  were  celebrating  the  ac¬ 
customed  solemnity,  Hercules  happening  to  go  that  way,  desired  he  might 
be  initiated  ;  but  it  being  unlawful  for  any  stranger  to  enjoy  that  privilege, 
and  yet  Hercules  being  a  person  who,  by  reason  of  his  great  power,  and 
the  extraordinary  services  he  had  done  for  them,  could  not  be  denied, 
Eumolpus  thought  of  an  expedient,  whereby  to  satisfy  the  hero’s  request, 
without  violating  the  laws  ;  which  he  did  by  instituting  another  solemnity, 
which  was  called  Mix^ot  nvrygia.,  or  the  lesser  mysteries,  which  were  after¬ 
wards  solemnly  observed  in  the  month  Anthesterion,  at  Agree,  a  place 
near  the  river  Ilissus  ;  whereas  the  greater  were  celebrated  in  the  month 
Boedromion,  at  Eleusis,  an  Attic  borough,  from  which  Ceres  was  called 
Eleusinia.  In  latter  times,  the  lesser  festival  was  used  as  a  preparative 
to  the  greater  ;  for  no  persons  were  initiated  in  the  greater,  unless  they 
had  been  purified  at  the  lesser ;  the  manner  of  which  purification  was 
thus  :  having  kep^  themselves  chaste  aod  unpolluted  nine  days,  they  came 
and  offered  sacrifices  and  prayers,  wearing  crowns  and  garlands  of  flow¬ 
ers,  which  were  called  or  lpsgu. ;  they  had  also  under  their  feet 

Aioj  xaStoi,  i.  e.  Jupiter's  skin ;  which  was  the  skin  of  a  victim  offered  to 
that  god.  The  person  that  assisted  them  herein  was  called  'rfyavog,  from 
i.  e  •water,  which  was  used  at  most  purifications  :  themselves  were 
named  MuV«i,  i.  e.  persons  initiated. 

About  a  year  after,  having  sacrificed  a  sow  to  Ceres,  they  were  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  greater  mysteries,  the  secret  rites  of  which  (some  few  except¬ 
ed,  to  which  none  but  priests  were  conscious)  were  frankly  revealed 
to  them  ;  whence  they  were  called  etpogoi,  and  lx ojrrai,  i.  e.  inspectors . 
The  manner  of  initiation  was  thus  :  the  candidates  being  crowned  with 
myrtle,  had  admittance  by  night  into  a  place  called  Mviixog  i.  e.  the 
mystical  temple,  which  was  an  edifice  so  vast  and  capacious,  that  the  most 
ample  theatre  did  scarce  exceed  it.  At  their  entrance,  they  purified 
themselves  by  washing  ther  hands  in  holy  water  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
were  admonished  to  present  themselves  with  minds  pure  and  undefiled, 
without  which  the  external  cleanness  of  the  body  would  by  no  means  be 
accepted.  After  this  the  holy  mysteries  were  read  to  them  out  of  a 
book  called  n ergupa  ;  which  word  is  derived  from  <xerqa,  i.  e.  a  stone, 
because  the  book  w  as  nothing  else  but  two  stones  fitly  cemented  together. 
Then  the  priest  that  initiated  them,  called  'ls£o<p<*vr?)£,  proposed  certain 
questions,  as,  whether  they  were  fasting  ?  &c.  to  which  they  returned  an¬ 
swers  in  a  set  form,  as  may  be  seen  in  Meursius’s  treatise  on  this  festival, 
to  which  1  refer  the  reader.  This  done,  strange  and  amazing  objects 
presented  themselves ;  sometimes  the  place  they  were  in  seemed  to 
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shake  round  them,  sometimes  appeared  bright  and  resplendent  with  ligij. 
and  radiant  fire,  and  then  again  covered  with  black  darkness  and  horror  ; 
sometimes  thunder  and  lightning;  sometimes  frightful  noises  and  bellow- 
ings  ;  sometimes  terrible  apparitions  astonished  the  trembling  spectators. 
The  being  present  at  these  sights  was  called  Airoipia,  i.  e.  intuition. 
After  this  they  were  dismissed  in  these  words,  Koyf,  Op/rag.  The  gar¬ 
ments  in  which  they  were  initiated  were  accounted  sacred,  and  of  no 
less  efficacy  to  avert  evils  than  charms  and  incantations  :  and  there¬ 
fore  were  never  cast  off  till  they  were  torn  and  tattered  ;  nor  was  it  then 
usual  to  throw  them  away,  but  they  made  swaddling  clothes  of  them  for 
their  children,  or  consecrated  them  to  Ceres  and  Proserpina. 

The  chief  person  that  attended  at  the  initiation  was  called  'legotpa.vrrig, 
j.  e.  a  revealer  of  holy  things:  he  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  held  his 
office  during  life  (though  amongst  the  Celeans  and  Phliasians  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  for  him  to  resign  his  place  every  fourth  year,  which  was  the  time 
of  this  festival)  ;  he  was  farther  obliged  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  di¬ 
vine  service,  and  to  live  a  chaste  and  a  single  life ;  to  which  end  it  was 
usual  for  him  to  anoint  himself  with  the  juice  of  hemlock,  which,  by  its 
extreme  coldness,  is  said  to  extinguish  in  a  great  measure  the  natural 
heat.  The  hierophantes  had  three  assistants  ;  the  first  of  whom  was 
called,  from  his  office  AotJ'^os,  i.  e.  torch-bearer ;  and  to  him  it  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  marry.  The  second  was  called  of  whose  office  I  have 

already  given  an  account.  The  third  ministered  at  the  altar,  and  was, 
for  that  reason,  named  'O  cVi  I3uy.fi.  Hierophantes  is  said  to  have  been 
a  type  of  the  great  creator  of  all  things  ;  AxS'gx.og,  of  the  sun  ;  Kijgvg,  of 
Mercury  ;  and  '©  eirl  rfi  fiance,  of  the  moon. 

There  were  also  certain  public  officers,  whose  business  it  was  to  take 
care  that  all  things  were  performed  according  to  custom.  First  pcrcti'kevs, 
i.  e.  the  king,  who  was  one  of  the  archons,  and  was  obliged  at  this  so¬ 
lemnity  to  offer  prayers  and  sacrifices,  to  see  that  no  indecency  or  irre¬ 
gularity  was  committed,  and  the  day  following  the  mysteries,  to  assemble 
the  senate  to  take  cognizance  of  all  offenders  in  that  kind.  Beside  the 
king,  there  were  four  i.  e.  curators ,  elected  by  the  people  ; 

one  of  them  was  appointed  out  of  the  sacred  family  of  the  Eumolpidae, 
another  out  of  Ceryces,  and  the  remaining  two  out  of  the  other  citizens. 
There  were  also  ten  persons  that  assisted  at  this,  and  some  other  solem¬ 
nities,  who  were  called  'Ueotoioi,  because  it  was  their  business  to  offer  sa¬ 
crifices. 

This  festival  was  celebrated  in  the  month  Boedromion,  and  continued 
nine  days,  beginning  upon  the  fifteenth,  and  ending  upon  the  twenty -third 
day  of  that  month,  during  which  time  it  was  unlawful  to  arrest  any  man, 
or  present  any  petition  ;  and  such  as  were  found  guilty  of  these  prac¬ 
tices  were  fined  athoufand  drachms,  or  (as  others  report)  put  to  death. 
It  was  also  unlawful  for  those  that  were  initiated  to  sit  upon  the  covering 
of  a  well,  or  to  eat  beans,  mullets,  or  weazles.  If  any  woman  rode  in  a 
chariot  to  Eleusis,  she  was,  by  an  edict  of  Lycurgus,  obliged  to  pay  six 
thousand  drachms.  The  design  of  which  order  was  to  prevent  the  rich¬ 
er  women  from  distinguishing  themselves  from  those  which  were  poor. 

1.  The  first  day  was  called  Ayvp'y.0;,  i.  e.  an  assembly  ;  because,  it  may 
be  then  the  worshippers  first  met  together. 

2.  The  second  was  named  AXa  Se  Mviou,  i.  e.  to  the  sea,  you  that  are 
initiated ;  because  (I  suppose)  they  were  commanded  to  purify  themselves 
by  washing  in  the  sea- 
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3.  Upon  the  third  they  offered  sacrifices,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
an  Oxonian  mullet,  in  Greek,  rgiykri,  and  barley  out  of  Rharium,  a  field 
of  Eleusis,  in  which  that  sort  of  corn  was  first  sown.  These  oblations 
were  called  Qua.,  and  accounted  so  sacred,  that  the  priests  themselves  were 
not  (as  was  usual  in  other  offerings)  allowed  to  partake  of  them. 

4.  Upon  the  fourth  they  made  a  solemn  procession,  wherein  the  Ka- 
Aadiuv,  or  holy  basket  of  Ceres,  was  carried  in  a  consecrated  cart ;  crowds 
of  people  shouting  as  they  went  along,  XaTee,  A^fiwsg,  i.  e.  hail  to  Ceres. 
After  these  followed  certain  women,  called  Kiroipbgoi,  who  (as  the  name 
implies)  carried  certain  baskets :  in  these  were  contained  sesamin,  carded 
wool,  some  grains  of  salt,  a  serpent,  pomegranates,  reeds,  ivy  boughs,  a 
sort  of  cakes  called  p&oTg,  poppies,  &c. 

d.  The  fifth  was  called  'H  tojv  "ka.iwa.8uv  %/* sgec,  i.  e.  the  torch-day ;  be¬ 
cause  the  night  following  it,  the  men  and  women  ran  about  with  torches 
in  their  hands.  It  was  also  customary  to  dedicate  torches  to  Ceres,  and 
to  contend  who  should  present  the  biggest ;  which  was  done  in  memory 
of  Ceres’  journey,  wherein  she  sought  Proserpina,  being  conducted  by 
the  light  of  a  torch,  kindled  in  the  flames  of  Etna. 

6.  The  sixth  was  called  iax%og,  from  Jacchus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Ceres,  who  accompanied  the  goddess  in  her  search  after  Proserpina, 
with  a  torch  in  his  hand  ;  whence  it  is  that  his  statue  held  a  torch.  This 
statue  was  carried  from  the  Ceramicus  to  Eleusis  in  solemn  procession, 
called  after  the  hero’s  name  iax%og.  The  statue,  and  the  persons  that 
accompanied  it,  had  their  heads  crowned  with  myrtle  :  these  were  nam¬ 
ed  iax%oy<»yoi,  and  all  the  way  danced,  and  sung,  and  beat  brazen  kettles. 
The  way  by  which  they  issued  out  of  the  city,  was  called  'Ugo.  ofbg,  i.  e. 
the  sacred  way  :  the  resting-place,  'lega  <ruxy,  from  a  Jig  tree,  which  grew 
there,  and  was  (like  all  other  things,  concerned  in  this  solemnity)  account¬ 
ed  sacred.  It  was  also  customary  to  rest  upon  a  bridge  built  over  the 
river  Cephissus,  where  they  made  themselves  merry  by  jesting  on  those 
that  passed  by  ;  whence  yeQug ii^av,  being  derived  from  ytQvga,  i.  e.  a 
bridge ,  is  by  Suidas  expounded  ^Xsu«^wv,  i.  e.  mocking ,  or  jeering ;  and 
ystpugigai  are,  by  Hesychius,  interpreted  tfxutrrat,  i.  e.  scoffers.  Having 
passed  this  bridge,  thej'  went  to  Eleusis,  the  way  into  which  was  called 
Mvrny  si '(toSos,  i.  e.  the  mystical  entrance. 

7.  Upon  the  seventh  day  were  sports,  in  which  the  victors  were  re¬ 
warded  with  a  measure  of  barley,  that  grain  being  first  sown  in  Eleusis. 

8.  The  eighth  was  called  Eirtfavgiuv  tj^egu,  because  it  once  happened 
that  iEsculapius,  coming  from  Epidaurus  to  Athens,  and  desiring  to  be  ini¬ 
tiated,  had  the  lesser  mysteries  repeated  :  whence  it  became  customary 
to  celebrate  them  a  second  time  upon  this  day,  and  admit  to  initiation 
such  persons  as  had  not  before  enjoyed  that  privilege. 

9.  The  ninth  and  last  day  of  the  festival  was  called  n>«#tojg6ai,  i.  e. 
earthen  vessels  ;  because  it  was  usual  to  fill  two  such  vessels  with  wine  ; 
one  of  which  being  placed  towards  the  east,  and  the  other  towards  the 
west,  after  the  repetition  of  certain  mystical  words,  they  were  both 
thrown  down,  and  the  wine  being  spilt  upon  the  ground,  was  offered  as  a 
libation. 

eaenO<i>OPia,  an  Athenian  Festival  (1),  so  called  from  EAsvrci,  i.  e.  ves- 

(1)  Pollux  Onom.  lib  x  cap.  53.  Hesych. 
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sels  made  of  bull-rushes,  with  ears  of  willow,  in  which  certain  mysterious 
things  were  carried  upon  this  day. 

eaaqtia,  two  festivals  ( 1),  one  of  which  was  celebrated  in  Crete,  in 
honour  of  Europa,  called  EXXwti*,  which  was  either  a  Phoenician  name, 
or  derived  utr>  rx  eXstfffui  botijv  vto  tuupx,  i.  e.  from  Europa’s  ravishment  by 
Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  bull.  At  this  time  Europa’s  bones  were  carried 
in  procession,  with  a  myrtle  garland  called  EXXdng,  or  EXX<btj*s,  which 
was  no  less  than  twenty  cubits  in  circumference. 

The  other  festival  was  celebrated  by  the  Corinthians,  with  solemn 
games  and  races,  wherein  young  men  contended,  running  with  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands.  It  was  instituted  in  honour  of  Minerva,  surnamed 
EXXw ris  dirb  rx  sv  Magaduvi  eXxs,  i.  e.  from  a  certain  pond  in  iVlarathon, 
where  one  of  her  statues  was  erected  ;  or  dvo  rx  eXeh  tov  i'a-sren  tov  IIjj- 
yaCov,  i.  e.  because  by  her  assistance  Belterophon  caught  Pegasus,  the 
winged  horse,  and  brought  him  under  command,  which  some  take  to  be 
the  first  reason  of  the  celebration  of  this  festival.  Others  are  of  opinion, 
that  this  name  was  given  to  the  goddess  from  one  Heilotis,  a  Corinthian 
woman  :  the  story  runs  thus  ; — the  Dorians  being  assisted  by  the  posterity 
of  Hercules  made  an  invasion  upon  Peloponnesus,  where  they  took  and 
burned  Corinth :  most  of  the  women  took  care  to  secure  themselves  by 
an  early  flight ;  only  some  few,  amongst  whom  were  Heilotis  and  Eury- 
tione,  betook  themselves  to  Minerva’s  temple,  hoping  that  the  sanctity  of 
the  place  would  be  a  sufficient  protection  for  them.  No  sooner  had  this 
reached  the  Dorians’  ears,  but  they  set  fire  to  the  temple  ;  and  all  the 
rest  making  a  shift  to  escape,  Heilotis  and  Eurytione  perished  in  the 
flames.  Upon  this  ensued  a  dreadful  plague,  which  proved  very  fatal  to 
the  Dorians  :  and  the  remedy  prescribed  by  the  goddess,  was  to  appease 
the  ghosts  of  the  two  deceased  sisters  ;  whereupon  they  instituted  this 
festival  in  memory  of  them,  and  erected  a  temple  to  Minerva,  surnamed 
from  one  of  them  Heilotis. 

EA-OPiA,  games  in  Sicily,  near  the  river  Helloris  (2). 

Emitaokia,  at  Athens  (3). 

enhaiaeis,  or  rather  (according  to  Meursius’s  conjecture)  EvvaXiafis, 
was  a  festival  in  honour  of  Enyalius  (4),  whom  some  will  have  to  be  the 
same  with  Mars  :  others,  only  one  of  his  ministers. 

Eeithpia,  oblations  or  prayers  to  any  of  the  gods,  virsg  rye,  sgaJ's,  for 
prosperous  egress.  These  were  offered,  by  generals  before  they  went 
out  to  the  wars,  by  men  who  were  going  from  home,  and  such  as  were 
about  to  make  their  exit  out  of  the  world  by  death  (5). 

EnAxeHEj  to  Ceres,  named  A%deia  (6),  from  i.  e.  grief ,  in  me¬ 

mory  of  her  sorrow,  when  she  had  lost  her  daughter  Proserpina. 

emahmiAj  private  festivals,  and  times  of  rejoicing,  when  a  friend  or 
relation  had  returned  from  a  journey  (7). 

EniAHMiA  AnoAAnNOE,  a  Delphian  festival,  in  memory  of  a  journey 
of  Apollo  (8). 

EniepiKAAiA,  in  honour  of  Apollo  (9). 

EiiikaEiaia }  an  Athenian  festival,  in  honour  of  Ceres  (10). 

(1)  Hesych.  Etymolog.  Auctor.  A  then®  us  (6)  Plutarch  de  1  side  et  Osiride. 

AEumxroip.  lib.  xv.  Pindari  Scholiastes  Olym-  (7)  Himerius  in  Propempt.  Flavian, 

pion.  Od.  xiii.  (2)  Hesychius.  (8)  Procop.  in  Epistola  ad  Zachariant 

(3)  Idem.  (4)  Idem.  (9)  Hesychius. 

(5)  Suidas,  Etymologic!  Auctor.  (10)  Idem. 
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EIiikphnia,  another  of  Ceres’s  festivals,  observed  by  the  Laconians  ( 1) . 

EniNiKiA,  En:N:K;02  EOPTH,  a  day  of  rejoicing  after  victory.  Et.- 
»ixia  3-iifiv  signifies  to  sacrifice  for  a  victory  obtained. 

EHISKA^ia,  a  Rhodian  festival  (2). 

EtilJKHN  A,  a  Spartan  festival  (l). 

Eni2KiP A,  Enl2K)pnZI2,  at  Scira  in  Attica,  in  honour  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpina  (4). 

EPotiaia,  by  the  Thespians,  in  honour  of  Efws,  i.  e.  Cupid,  the  god  of 
love  (5). 

EPHTIA,  this  festival  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  former,  for  it  was 
observed  by  the  Thespians  in  honour  of  Cupid  (6);  being  celebrated 
every  fifth  year  with  sports  and  games,  wherein  musicians  and  others 
contended.  If  any  quarrels  had  happened  amongst  the  people,  it  was 
usual  at  this  time  to  offer  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  the  god,  that  he  would 
put  an  end  to  them. 

EPrATiA,  a  Laconian  festival,  in  honour  of  Hercules  (7)  ;  being  (I 
suppose)  instituted  in  memory  of  the  labours,  for  labour  is  by  the  Greeks 
called  E^yov. 

epkhnia,  1  would  rather  call  it  EpuJuvia,  for  this  festival  belonged  to 
Ceres  (8),  whom  we  find  surnamed  Hercynna,  in  Lycophron  (9)  ;  which 
title  was  given  her  from  Hercynna,  the  daughter  of  Trophonius,  and 
play-fellow  of  Proserpina  (10). 

"Epmaia,  a  festival  observed  in  honour  of 'E^^,  i.  e.  Mercury,  by  the 
Pheneatae  in  Arcadia  (11),  and  the  Cyllenians  in  Elis  (12). 

Another  we  find  observed  by  the  Tanagrseans  in  Boeotia(13),  where 
Mercury  was  called  Kg totpopog,  i  e.  the  ram-bearer ,  and  represented  with 
a  ram  upon  his  shoulder,  because  he  is  said,  in  a  time  of  plague,  to  have 
walked  about  the  city  in  that  posture,  and  cured  the  sick  ;  in  memory  of 
which  action,  it  was  customary  for  one  of  the  most  beautiful  youths  in 
the  city  to  walk  round  the  city-walls  with  a  lamb,  or  ram,  upon  his  shoul¬ 
ders. 

A  festival  of  the  same  name  was  also  observed  in  Crete,  where  it  was 
usual  for  the  servants  to  sit  down  at  the  table,  whilst  their  masters  stood 
by  and  waited  (14)  ;  which  custom  was  also  practised  at  the  Roman  sa¬ 
turnalia. 

Another  of  Mercury’s  festivals  was  observed  by  boys  in  the  schools  of 
exercise  at  Athens  (15) ;  at  which  no  adult  persons  were  allowed  to  be 
present,  beside  the  gymnasiarch  ;  who,  if  convicted  of  having  admitted 
any,  underwent  the  same  punishment  with  those  that  corrupted  free-born 
youth :  the  occasion  of  this  law  seems  to  have  been  the  foul  and  not  to 
be  named  lust  and  wantonness,  which  were  practised  in  former  times  at 
this  solemnity. 

'E2T1AIA,  solemn  sacrifices  to  Vesta  (16),  called  in  Greek  Eeia,  of  which 
it  was  unlawful  to  carry  away,  or  communicate,  any  part  to  any  beside 
the  worshippers  ;  whence  'E?'kx9-vSiv,  i.  e.  to  sacrifice  to  Vesta,  is  prover- 


(1)  Idem.  (2)  Hesychius.  (3)  Idem. 

(4)  Strabo  Geogr.  lib.  ix.  Stepbanus,  v.  £xi- 

JOf. 

(5)  Eustathius  sub  finem  Iliad,  a. 

<6)  Plutarchus  Erotic.  Pausan.  Boeoticis. 

(7)  Hesychius.  (8)  Idem. 

<9)  Cassandra,  v.  153. 


(10)  Pausanias  Bceoticis. 

(11)  Idem  Arcadicis.  (12)  Idem  Eliacis, 

(13)  Idem  Boeoticis. 

(14)  Athenasus,  Afiirvoc-olp.  xiv. 

(15)  yEschines  in  Timarchum. 

(16)  Hesychius. 
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bially  applied  to  such  as  do  any  thing  in  private,  without  spectators  (1) ; 
or  rather  to  covetous  misers,  that  will  not  part  with  any  thing  they  are 
once  possessed  of  (a). 

etmen iaEIA,  or  2EMNHN  'EOpth>  to  the  furies  (3),  who  were  by  the 
Athenians  called  Isfivai  S-sai,  i.  e.  venerable  goddesses  ;  by  the  Sicyonians, 
and  others,  E v^tvldes  i.  e.  favourable  or  propitious ;  out  of  an  opinion 
that  their  true  names  were  unlucky  omens.  This  festival  was  observed 
once  every  year  with  sacrifices,  wherein  pregnant  ewes,  cakes  made  by 
the  most  eminent  of  the  young  men,  and  a  libation  of  honey  and  wine 
were  offered  to  the  goddesses,  the  worshippers  being  decked  with  flow¬ 
ers.  At  Athens,  none  had  admission  to  these  solemnities  but  free-born 
denizens  ;  and  of  them,  those  only  that  were  of  known  virtue  and  inte¬ 
grity,  for  such  alone  could  be  acceptable  to  these  deities,  whose  peculiar 
office  it  was  to  revenge  and  punish  all  sorts  of  wickedness. 

Etpt0!hn ion  ,  to  Ceres  (4). 

EtptkaEiA,  a  Spartan  festival,  mentioned  in  an  old  inscription. 
EtptnOMEI A,  an  anniversary  solemnity  observed  by  the  Phigaleans  in 
Arcadia  (5),  who  offered  sacrifices,  both  in  public  and  private,  to  Eury- 
nome,  who  had  in  this  place  a  temple,  which  was  never  opened  but  upon 
this  day.  This  Eurynome  was  (as  some  are  of  opinion)  the  same  with 
Diana  ;  or  (according  to  others)  one  of  Oceanus’s  daughters,  mentioned 
in  Homer,  where  she  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  entertaining  Vulcan. 
EadnatES,  horse-races  in  Laconia (6). 

H 

'haAKATAIA,  a  Laconian  festival,  in  honour  of  Helacatus  (7),  who  was 
a  boy  beloved  by  Hercules. 

■hpaia,  a  festival  at  Argos,  in  honour  of  Juno,  who  was  the  protectress 
of  that  city,  and  called  in  Greek  'H gy.  The  same  was  kept  by  the  colo¬ 
nies  from  Argos,  which  inhabited  the  islands  iEgina  and  Samos.  There 
were  two  processions  to  the  goddess’s  temple  without  the  city  ;  one  by 
the  men  im  armour;  another,  in  which  Juno’s  priestess,  who  was  always 
a  matron  of  the  first  quality,  was  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  white  oxen  :  from 
her  priesthood  the  Argians  accounted  their  years,  as  the  Athenians  did 
by  the  government  of  their  arcnons.  Being  arrived  at  the  temple,  they 
offered  an  hecatomb  of  oxen,  whence  this  festival  is  named  'excito/aGoi*  ; 
that  sacrifice  is  also  sometimes  called  As%cgw  which  name  may,  perhaps, 
de  derived  from  Ag^os  i.  e.  a  bed,  because  it  was  Juno’s  care  to  preside 
over  marriages,  births,  &c.  There  were  also  certain  games,  wherein  the 
victory  consisted  in  pulling  down  a  shield,  that  was  strongly  fixed  upon 
the  theatre  :  the  reward  was  a  crown  of  myrtle,  and  a  brazen  shield; 
whence  the  game  was  sometimes  called  XaXxeios  dyuv,  i.  e.  the  brazen 
contention.  See  ’Exot-ro^Sonx. 

Another  festival  of  this  name  we  find  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in  Elis, 
where  sixteen  matrons  were  appointed  to  weave  a  garment  for  the  god¬ 
dess.  There  were  games  also,  which  are  said  to  have  been  first  instituted 
by  Hippodamia  in  houour  of  Juno,  by  whose  assistance  she  was  married  to 
Pelops.  The  Presidents  were  sixteen  matrons,  every  one  of  whom  was 

(1)  Diogeiiianus.  (2)  Tanking.  (5)  Pausanias  Arcadicis. 

(3)  Philo,  Pausanias  Bneot'cis.  (6)  Hesychius  et  Phavorinus 

*4)  Hesychius.  (7)  Hesychius. 
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attemled  by  a  maid  :  the  contenders  were  virgins,  who,  being  distinguish¬ 
ed  into  several  classes,  according  to  their  ages,  ran  races  in  their  order, 
beginning  from  the  youngest.  The  habit  of  all  was  the  same  ;  their  hair 
was  all  dishevelled,  their  right  shoulders  were  bare  to  the  breasts,  and 
their  coats  reached  no  lower  than  their  knees.  They  had  a  second  race 
in  the  Olympic  stadium,  which  was  at  that  time  shortened  about  a  sixth 
pa-t.  Such  as  obtained  a  victory,  were  rewarded  with  crowns  of  olive, 
and  a  share  of  the  ox  that  was  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  were  permitted  to 
dedicate  their  own  pictures  to  the  goddess. 

This  name  was  also  given  to  a  solemn  day  of  mourning  at  Corinth,  for 
Medea’s  children,  who  were  buried  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Acrasa  in  that 
place,  and,  as  some  say,  slain  by  the  Corinthians,  who,  to  remove  the* 
scandal  of  so  barbarous  a  murder  from  themselves,  are  said  to  have  given 
Euripides  a  large  sum  to  invent  the  fable,  wherein  it  is  attributed  to  Me¬ 
dea,  which  before  that  time  no  man  ever  dreamed  of(l). 

Another  festival  of  this  name  was  celebrated  by  the  Pellenaeans  with 
games,  wherein  the  victor  was  rewarded  with  a  rich  garment,  called  from 
the  place’s  name  rieAAjjvixij  a. 

HFAKAEIA,  an  Athenian  festival,  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Hercules  (2). 

The  Thisbians  also,  and  Thebans  in  Boeotia,  observed  a  solemn  festi¬ 
val  in  honour  of  Hercules,  surnamed  because  <r*  py\u,  i.  e.  ap¬ 

ples,  were  offered  to  him  (3).  The  original  of  which  custom  was  thus  : 
it  being  usual  in  former  times  to  offer  a  sheep  at  this  solemnity,  it  hap¬ 
pened  once  that  the  river  Asopus  had  so  far  overflowed  its  banks,  that  it 
could  not  be  forded,  whereby  the  coming  of  the  victim  was  hindered. 
The  word  fi,£Xov  is  ambiguous  in  Greek,  signifying  sometimes  a  sheep, 
sometimes  an  apple  ;  which  some  of  the  boys  being  aware  of,  for  want  of 
other  employment,  performed  the  holy  rites  in  sport,  offering,  instead  of 
the  ram,  an  apple,  which  they  supported  with  four  sticks,  in  imitation  of 
feet,  placing  two  more  upon  the  top  of  it,  to  branch  out  like  horns  :  Her¬ 
cules  was  mightily  taken  with  the  jest,  and  the  custom  was  continued 
from  that  time  to  my  author’s  age,  who  flourished  under  Comm  dus  the 
Roman  emperor. 

At  Sicyon  Hercules  was  honoured  with  a  festival,  which  lasted  two 
days,  the  former  of  which  was  called  Ovepdrocs,  the  latter  ’Hpd.»Xtiet. 

AtLindus,  there  was  a  solemnity  in  honour  of  Hercules,  at  which  no¬ 
thing  was  heard  but  execrations  and  ill-boding  words,  insomuch,  that  if 
any  person  happened  to  let  fall  a  lucky  speech,  he  was  thought  to  have 
profaned  the  holy  rites  ;  the  original  of  which  custom  is  accounted  for 
by  Lactantius. 

There  was  another  festival  of  Hercules  at  Coos,  wherein  the  priest 
officiated  with  a  mitre  on  his  head,  and  in  women’s  apparel. 

HPO2AN0EIA,  a  Peloponnesian  festival,  wherein  the  women  met  toge¬ 
ther,  and  gathered  flowers  (4),  as  the  name  imports,  being  derived  from 
lap,  i.  e.  the  spring,  and  avdos,  i.  e.  a  flower. 

hpoxia,  a  festival  mentioned  by  Hesychius. 

'Hpnis,  a  festival  celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the  Delphians,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  some  heroine,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  name.  We  are  told 
by  Plutarch  (5),  that  there  were  in  it  a  great  many  mysterious  rites, 

(1)  Lycophron  Scholiast.  (3)  Idem.  lib.  i.  cap.  1^ 

-2)  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  c^p.  0.  ,  (4)  Hesychius.  (5)  Quajst,  Graec. 
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wherein  was  a  representation  of  something  like  Semele’s  resurrec¬ 
tion. 

'HOAiSTElA,  an  Athenian  festival  in  honour  of  'H^ssis-os,  i.  e.  Vulcan. 
At  this  time  there  was  a  race  with  torches,  called  Ayav  XaiHntSxxog, 
in  the  academy  ;  the  manner  of  which  was  thus  (1)  :  the  antagonists 
were  three  young  men,  one  of  whom  being  appointed  by  lots  to  take  his 
turn  first,  took  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  and  began  his  course  :  if  the 
torch  was  extinguished  before  he  arrived  at  his  journey’s  end,  he  delivered 
it  to  the  second,  and  he  in  like  manner  to  the  third.  The  victory  was  his 
that  carried  the  torch  lighted  to  the  race’s  end,  who  was  called  AawxaJV 
Qupos,  or  icvp<S'f\<pt>g»s :  but  if  none  could  perform  that,  the  victory  was  not 
adjudged  to  any  of  them.  If  any  of  the  contenders,  for  fear  of  extinguish¬ 
ing  the  torch  by  too  violent  a  motion,  slackened  his  course,  the  spectators 
used  to  strike  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands  ;  for  which  reason  those 
blows  were  called  IlXrjyai  nXarsiai,  broad  stripes;  as  also  Kepa^sixai,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  inflicted  in  the  Ceramicus  (2),  of  which  the  academy  was 
a  part.  To  the  successive  delivering  of  the  torches  from  one  to  another, 
there  are  frequent  allusions  in  authors,  who  usually  compare  it  to  the 
turns  and  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  and  the  various  changes  and  suc¬ 
cessions  that  happen  in  the  world. 

©. 

©AArsiA,  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  husbandmen  after  harvest  vVe£  rig 
soXeiag  twv  x«.p7ro>\,  i.  e.  in  gratitude  to  the  gods,  by  whose  blessing  they 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  ground.  The  whole  festival  was  called  Aa»*,  of 
which  in  another  place  ;  as  also  2uyxoi*iyjj/iia,  aVo  rajg  o't/yxop.i^ffrwv  xagvrwv, 
i  e.  from  the  gathering  of  fruits.  Some  will  have  it  to  be  observed  in 
honour  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus  (3),  they  being  the  two  deities  who  had  a 
peculiar  care  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  But  Eustathius  (4)  telleth  us, 
that  there  was  a  solemn  procession  at  this  time  in  honour  of  Neptune  ; 
and  addeth  further,  that  all  the  gods  had  a  share  in  the  offerings  at  this 
festival  ;  as  appears  also  from  Homer’s  own  words,  who  tells  us,  that  Di¬ 
ana’s  anger  against  Oeneus  was  caused  by  his  neglect  of  sacrificing  to 
her  at  this  festival,  wherein  all  the  rest  of  the  gods  had  been  feasted  by 
him : 

Kai  yig  roitri  hkhm  %t>uo-o9gova  Agi's.u/c  wgrt 
Xcvirx/uevit  o’  ol  i<ri  yxvu  cLxwyi; 

Of’veuc  pe£’,  xxxoi  cte  3-sii  cfx/vt/vA’  ix.xrbu£*(, 

O i'n  J"  ux.  A/of  xagH  ntydxoio. 

The  silver  Cynthia  bade  contention  rise, 

In  vengeance  of  neglected  sacrifice  : 

On  Oeneus’  field  she  sent  a  monstrous  boar. 

That  levelled  harvests  and  whole  forests  tore.  pope. 

Hence  comes  ©aXurfio?  afrog,  sometimes  called  €>dgyr]Xos(5),  which 
was  the  first  bread  made  of  the  new  corn.  Some  there  are,  that  will 
have  3-aXima  to  be  a  general  name  for  all  the  festivals  wherein  they  car¬ 
ried  Aa X*«g,  i.  e  green  boughs. 

©APTHAIA,  an  Athenian  festival,  in  honour  of  the  Sun,  and  his  attend¬ 
ants,  the  Hours  ;  or,  as  others  think,  of  Delian  Apollo,  and  Diana.  It 

(1)  Pausanias  Persii  vetus  Scholiastes,  Hesy-  (3)  Menander  Rhetor,  cap.  v£?l  XaXiat. 

chius.  (4)  Iliad.  I.  (5)  Athenacus,  lib.  iii. 

(2)  Aristophan.ejusqtTe  Scholiast. in  Ranis. 
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was  celebrated  upon  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of  Thargelion,  and  re- 
ceived  its  name  from  9-«ff>jfXia,  which  is  a  general  word  for  all  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  because  oue  of  the  chief  ceremonies  was  the  carrying 
about  their  first  fruits  in  pots  called  which  name  was  also  ap¬ 

plied  to  the  E/^etfiwvai,  which  were  carried  about  the  city  at  this  time, 
and  shall  be  described  in  the  festival  called  nvati-^ia.  The  chief  solem¬ 
nity  was  upon  the  latter  day,  the  former  being  wholly  taken  up  in  making 
preparations  for  it ;  at  which  time  it  was  'customary  to  lustrate  the  city, 
which  was  done  by  two  persons,  called  by  the  general  name  of  t>ce^axoi, 
which  is  applied  to  all  that  purified  cities  ;  or  the  more  peculiar  one  of 
SupvSax^oi.  They  were  both  men,  or,  according  to  others,  a  man  and 
woman  ;  one  of  which  represented  the  male,  the  other  the  female  sex, 
and  offered  a  sacrifice  for  each  of  them  :  it  was  usual  for  the  man  to  car¬ 
ry  about  his  neck  figs,  called  i<f% a.8st,  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  the  wo¬ 
man  white.  The  ordinary  rites  in  purifying  cities  are  described  by  John 
Tzetzes(l): 

*0  ipa^pta hoc,  to  *a8rtg,ua,  toiStov  nv  to  rraxa:- 
Av  xarehaCe  orohtv  9 to/xitvia, 

Eit  av  hoipioc,  tin  hifxoc  site  i,  0hi€cc  ahho 
Tuy  t*vt®v  apio^fOTtpov,  xyov  li;  orpoc  Suaiiv, 

El;  x.adap/AGV  fapfxaxoy  TroKtu;  tSc  voiraa’ac. 

Elf  T07TO V  ft  TGV  TTpuCTQopCV  r»VaVT6C  TMV 
Tvpoy  Tt  fivTtc  th  %api,  i,  /u.oi£av,  x,  iry^afac, 

'FjTrrd.K.1;  5  pajriaavTtc  extlvov  tU  to  tote 
Xnthhctic,  trvx.ilca.ypia.is  re,  5  ahhcic  ruiv  iyp'av, 

TtEof  ?ru^i  tcarrfxaicv  iv  ^uhoic  tci;  dypioic, 

Kii'tov  arrofoy  tic  &a KaTTay  ippaivov  thavtfxtCi 
Ei;  Kadap/aov  tUc  oroheac,  a;  i<p»v,  voaxrxc. 

Thus  was  in  ancient  times  lustration  made  : 

When  any  city  groan’d  beneath  the  weight 
Of  famine,  plague,  or  worse  calamity, 

Forthwith  a  grateful  victim  is  prepar’d, 

Which  at  the  holy  altar  when  they’ve  plac’d, 

They  cast  upon  the  pile,  cheese,  cakes,  and  figs ; 

Then  striking  seven  times  Its  privities 
With  sea-leeks,  and  wild  figs,  and  other  fruits, 

Rude  nature’s  product  without  help  of  art, 

Bum  it  with  wood  cut  from  unplanted  trees, 

Then  towards  the  wind  the  sportive  ashes  cast 
Upon  the  sea:  thus  they  the  dreadful  ills, 

With  which  the  city  labour’d  drive  away.  h.  h. 

Poetical  fictions  tells  us,  that  the  ^a^axog  was  so  called  from  one  Pharma- 
cus,  that  stole  some  of  the  consecrated  vessels  of  Apollo,  and  being  ap¬ 
prehended  in  the  fact  by  Achilles’s  soldiers,  suffered  death;  of  which 
crime  and  punishment  the  Athenians  had  always  a  representation  at  this 
festival.  The  i>a^ax os  was  called  K^aJVi'ms,  from  a  sort  of  figs  called 
■Kpx,$a,i,  and  used  in  lustrations  ;  whence  also  xpaJ'jj?  voptos  was  a  tune  upon 
the  flute,  which  was  played  as  he  went  to  perform  his  office.  It  was 
farther  customary  for  a  choir  of  singing  men  to  contend  for  victory,  and 
the  conqueror  to  dedicate  a  tripus  in  the  Pytheum,  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
built  by  Pisistratus.  At  this  festival  the  Athenians  enrolled  their  adopt¬ 
ed  sons  in  the  public  register,  as  they  did  their  natural  at  Apaturia. 
During  the  solemnity,  it  was  unlawful  to  give  or  receive  pledges  ;  and 
offenders  of  this  kind  were  arraigned  at  an  assembly  held  in  Bacchus'® 
theatre. 

(I)  Chiliad,  flistor.  v.  cap.  23. 
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The  Milesians  had  a  festival  of  the  same  name,  which  they  celebrated 
with  many  expressions  of  mirth  and  jollity,  feasting  and  entertaining  one 
another. 

©EorAMIA,  i.  e.  the  marriage  of  the  gods.  It  was  a  Sicilian  festival  in 
honour  of  Proserpina  (4)  ;  and  seems  to  have  been  instituted  in  memory 
of  her  marriage  with  Pluto  ;  the  chief  part  of  the  solemnity  being  nothing 
else  but  an  imitation  of  nuptial  rites. 

©E01NIA,see  Ai ovoctia. 

©E03ENIA,  a  festival  common  to  all  the  gods  (2),  and  celebrated  in  many 
cities  of  Greece,  but  especially  at  Athens. 

The  Pellenasans  instituted  solemn  games,  called  by  this  name,  in  hon¬ 
our  of  Apollo  ©£t.|fvi°s,  i.  e.  the  god  of  hospitality,  according  to  Pausa- 
nias(3),  or  as  the  scholiast  upon  Pindar  reports  (4),  of  Apollo  and  Mer¬ 
cury  :  the  victors,  according  to  Pausauias,  were  rewarded  with  a  piece 
of  plate  ;  according  to  the  fore-mentioned  scholiast,  with  a  garment  call¬ 
ed  XXaira. 

The  same  scholiast  (5)  reports,  that  the  Dioscuri  instituted  a  festival 
of  this  name  in  memory  of  an  honour  the  gods  did  them  by  coming  to 
one  of  their  entertainments. 

©EOGjANEIAj  or  ©OE4>ANIA,  j.  e.  the  appearance  of  the  god.  It  was  a 
festival  observed  by  the  Delphians  (6),  upon  the  day  whereon  Apollo  first 
manifested  himself  to  them. 

©EPAIINatiaia,  a  Laconian  festival  (7). 

©EPMItiN  EOPTh,  a  public  festival,  mart, land  assembly  of  the  iEtolians, 
held  at  a  town  in  that  country,  called  Thermi  (8). 

©EPTHPIA,  a  festival  mentioned  by  Hesychius. 

0EEEO4>OPIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  surnamed  Qs<ffup6pes,  i.  e. 
Legifera  (9),  the  lawgiver,  because  she  was  the  first  that  taught  mankind 
the  use  of  laws.  The  first  institution  of  it  is  by  some  attributed  to  Tripto- 
lemus,  by  others  to  Orpheus,  and  by  others  to  the  daughters  of  Danaus.  It 
was  celebrated  in  many  of  the  Grecian  cities  by  the  Spartans  and  Milesians, 
amongst  whom  the  solemnity  lasted  three  days  ;  by  the  Drymeans  inPho- 
cis,  the  Thebans  in  Bceotia,  the  Megarians  ;  by  the  Syracusans,  where, 
toward  the  end  of  the  solemnity,  they  carried  in  procession  the  secrets  of 
a  woman,  composed  of  sessamin  and  honey,  and  called,  in  Sicily,  fEv'XXo*  : 
by  the  Eretrians  in  Euboea,  where  it  was  customary,  on  this  occasion  to 
roast  their  meat  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  :  by  the  Delians,  who  used  to 
bake  loaves  of  a  large  size,  called  Axa'i v<*«,  which  they  ushered  in  with 
great  solemnity,  the  bearers  of  them  crying, 

A^otii’wv  srf*T0j iy.7rf.e0v  rg-lyot. 

Hence  the  festival  is  sometimes  called  Meyahugnu. 

But  the  Athenians  observed  this  festival  with  the  greatest  show  of  de¬ 
votion  :  the  worshippers  were  free-born  women  (it  being  unlawful  for 
any  of  servile  condition  to  be  present,)  whose  husbands  were  wont  to  de¬ 
fray  the  charges  of  the  solemnity  ;  and  were  obliged  to  do  so,  if  their 
wives’  portion  amounted  to  three  talents.  These  women  were  assisted 
by  a  priest,  called  ZrstpxvoCogos,  because  his  head  was  adorned  with  a 
crown  whilst  he  executed  his  office  ;  as  also  by  certain  virgins,  who  were 

(1)  Pollux,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  (2)  Hesychius.  (6)  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  Suid. 

(3)  Achaicis.  (4)  Olympion.  xi.  (7)  Hesychius.  (8)  Polyb.  r 

CS)  Olymp,  Jii.  '  (9)  Virgilius  iEneid,  iv. 
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strictly  confined,  and  kept  under  severe  discipline,  being  maintained  at 
the  public  charge  in  a  place  called  es<r^o<po‘s7ov.  The  women  were  clad 
in  white  apparel,  to  intimate  their  spotless  innocence,  and  were  obliged 
to  the  strictest  chastity  for  five  or  three  days  before,  and  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  solemnity,  which  lasted  four  days  ;  for  which  end  they 
used  to  strew  upon  their  beds  such  herbs  as  were  thought  to  destroy  all 
appetite  to  venereal  pleasures  ;  such  were  agnus  castus,  tleabane,  and 
(which  were  made  use  of  by  the  Milesian  women)  vine  branches,  &c. 
It  was  held  unlawful  to  eat  the  kernels  of  pomegranates,  or  to  adorn  them¬ 
selves  with  garlands  :  every  thing  bemg  carried  on  with  the  greatest  ap¬ 
pearance  of  seriousness  and  gravity,  and  nothing  tolerated  that  bore  the 
least  show  of  wantonness  and  immodesty,  or  even  of  mirth  and  jollity,  the 
custom  of  jesting  upon  another  excepted,  which  was  constantly  done  in 
memory  of  Jambe,  that  by  a  taunting  jest  extorted  a  smile  from  Ceres, 
when  she  was  in  a  pensive  and  melancholy  humour.  Three  days  at  least 
were  spent  in  making  preparations  for  the  festival.  Upon  the  eleventh 
of  Pyanepsion,  the  women,  carrying  books  upon  their  heads,  wherein  the 
laws  were  contained,  in  memory  of  Ceres’s  invention  went  to  Eleusis, 
where  the  solemnity  was  kept ;  whence  this  day  was  called  Avo S'tf,  i.  e. 
the  ascent.  Upon  the  fourteenth  the  festival  began,  and  lasted  till  the 
seventeenth.  Upon  the  sixteenth  they  kept  a  fast,  sitting  upon  the 
ground,  in  token  of  humiliation  ;  whence  the  day  was  called  Nvsi'oe,  i.  e. 
a  fast.  It  was  usual  at  this  solemnity  to  pray  to  Ceres,  Proserpina,  Pluto, 
and  Calligenia :  this  Calligenia  some  will  have  to  have  been  Ceres’s 
nurse,  others  her  priestess,  others  her  waiting-maid  ;  and  some  there  are 
who  make  her  the  same  with  Ceres  ;  but  these  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
refuted  by  the  testimony  of  Aristophanes,  who  mentions  her  as  distinct 
from  the  goddess  (1).  And  this  custom  was  omitted  by  the  Eretrians 
alone  of  all  the  Grecians.  There  was  likewise  a  mysterious  sacrifice, 
called  biay/x*.  or  Asroi ftuyfAn  dm  t£  S'ldiujQit  hieidev  msc  avS'^ns,  i.  o.  because  all 
•men  were  excluded  and  banished  from  it ;  or,  dm  tk  ch&^Snvai  tsj  t, 
i.  e.  because  in  a  dangerous  war  the  women’s  prayers  were  so  prevalent 
with  the  gods,  that  their  enemies  were  defeated  and  put  to  flight  as  far  as 
Chalcis  ;  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  XaXynJixo*  diayiia.  There  was 
another  sacrifice  called  Zr.pix,  i.  e.  a  mulct,  which  was  offered  as  an  ex¬ 
piation  of  any  irregularities  which  happened  during  the  solemnity.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  festival,  all  prisoners  committed  to  jail  for  smaller 
faults,  that  is,  such  as  did  not  make  them  incapable  of  communicating  in 
the  sacrifices,  and  other  parts  of  divine  worship,  were  j-eleased  (2). 

©HSEIA,  an  Athenian  festival  in  memory  of  Theseus  :  it  was  celebrat¬ 
ed  upon  the  eighth  of  every  month,  because  he  was  the  reputed  son  of 
Neptune,  to  whom  those  days  were  held  sacred  ;  or  because  in  his  first 
journey  from  Troezen  he  arrived  at  Athens  upon  the  eighth  of  Hacatom- 
baeon  ;  or  in  memory  of  his  safe  return  from  Crete  (3),  which  happened 
upon  the  eighth  of  Pyanepsion  ;  for  which  reason  the  festival  was  observ¬ 
ed  with  greater  solemnity  upon  that  day  than  at  other  times.  Some  also 
there  are  that  will  have  it  to  have  been  first  instituted  in  memory  of  The¬ 
seus’s  uniting  the  Athenians  into  one  body,  who  before  lay  dispersed  in 
little  hamlets  up  and  down  in  Attica.  It  was  celebrated  with  sports  and 

(1)  Thesmophor.  (3)  Plutarchus  Theseo,  Aristophanis  Scho- 

(2)  Sopaterde  divisione  quaestionis.  liastes  Pluto. 
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games,  with  mirth  and  banquets  ;  and  such  as  were  poor,  and  unable  to 
contribute  to  them,  were  entertained  upon  free  cost  at  the  public  tables, 
as  we  learn  from  Aristophanes  (J).  The  sacrifices  were  called  OySoSi*, 
from  OyStat,  i.  e.  the  eighth,  as  being  offered  upon  the  eighth  day  of  the 
month  (2). 

©Pin,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apollo  (3).  The  name  seems  to  be  deriv¬ 
ed  from  Apollo’s  three  nurses,  who  were  called  Thrise. 

©XIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus  (4),  observed  by  the  Eleans,  in  a 
place  distant  about  eight  stadia  from  Elis,  where  it  was  confidently  report¬ 
ed  that  the  god  himself  was  present  in  person  ;  the  ground  of  which 
story  was  this  :  there  was  a  certain  chapel,  into  which  the  priests  convey¬ 
ed  three  empty  vessels,  in  presence  of  the  whole  assembly,  which  con¬ 
sisted  as  well  of  foreigners  as  natives  ;  this  done,  they  retired,  and  the 
doors  being  shut,  themselves,  and  as  many  others  as  pleased,  sealed  them 
with  their  own  signets  :  on  the  morrow  the  company  returned,  and  after 
every  man  had  looked  upon  his  own  seal,  and  seen  that  it  was  unbroken, 
the  doors  being  opened,  the  vessels  were  found  full  of  wine. 

©TAAA,  in  honour  of  Venus  (6). 

©XjN'NAIA,  a  sacrifice  so  called  from  &'mo£,  i.  e.  c  tunny,  which  fisher¬ 
men  offered  to  Neptune  after  a  plentiful  draught  (6), 

I. 

1EP0Z  TAMOS,  i.  e.  The  sacred  marriage.  It  was  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno  (7),  being  (I  suppose)  a  commemoration  of  the  marriage 
of  those  two  deities. 

ISOMaia,  a  festival,  wherein  musicians  contended  ;  it  was  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  (8),  surnamed  i&j/jurras  from  Ithome,  a  city  in  Thes¬ 
saly  or  Messene,  where  that  god  is  said  to  have  been  nursed  by  the 
two  nymphs  Ithome  and  Neda,  who  gave  names,  the  former  to  a  town, 
the  latter  to  a  river. 

1NAXIA,  one  of  Leucothea’s  festivals  in  Crete,  being  derived  from  Ina- 
cbus,  according  to  Hesychius ;  or  rather  from  Ino,  who  is  the  same  with 
Leucothea  and  ux°S,  i.  e.  grief ;  being,  perhaps,  a  commemoration  of 
Ino’s  misfortunes. 

JNTNIa,  a  festival  in  Lemnos. 

INOA,  festivals  in  memory  of  Ino,  one  of  which  was  celebrated  every 
year  with  sports  and  sacrifices  at  Corinth,  being  instituted  by  king  Si¬ 
syphus  (9). 

An  anniversary  sacrifice  was  offered  to  Ino  by  the  Megarians,  where 
she  was  first  called  Leucothea,  being  cast  upon  that  coast  by  the  waves, 
and  interred  by  Cleso  and  Tauropolis  (10). 

Ino  had  another  festival  in  Laconia,  where  there  was  a  pond  conse¬ 
crated  to  her  :  into  this  it  was  usual,  at  this  solemnity,  to  cast  cakes  of 
flour,  which  if  they  sunk,  were  presages  of  prosperity  ;  but  if  they  staid 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  were  ill-boding  omens  (11). 

10BAKXEIA,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  surnamed  lobacchus,  from  the  ex- 


(1)  Pluto. 

(2)  Hesychius.  (3)  Idem. 

(4)  Pausanias  Eliac.  (3’. 

(5)  Hesychius. 

ft?)  Athcnseus,  lib.  vii.  (7)  Hesychius. 


(8)  Stepharms  Byzanlinus,  Pausanias  Messe- 
nicis. 

(9)  Tzetzes  in  Lycopbronem. 

(10)  Pausan.  Atticis. 

(l  ] )  Pausan.  Laconic. 
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ciamations  used  in  some  of  his  festivals,  where  they  cried  lu  Bxx^s,  &c. 
See  Aiovutfia. 

IOAAIA,  a  Theban  festival,  the  very  same  with 'HfaxAtia(l).  It  was 
instituted  in  honour  of  Hercules,  and  his  companion  lolaiis,  who  assisted 
him  against  Hydra.  It  lasted  several  days,  on  the  first  of  which  were 
offered  solemn  sacrifices  :  on  the  next  day  horse-races,  and  the  exercises 
of  the  iretrudXes  were  performed  ;  the  following  day  was  set  apart  for 
wrestling.  The  victors  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  myrtle,  which 
were  used  as  funeral  solemnities,  of  which  sort  this  festival  was  one. 
They  were  also  sometimes  rewarded  with  tripods  of  brass.  The  place 
of  these  exercises  was  called  IoXasiov,  from  lolaus.  In  the  same  place 
stood  the  sepulchre  of  Amphitryon,  and  the  cenotaphium,  or  honorary 
monument  of  lolaiis,  who  was  buried  in  Sardinia  :  both  these  at  this  so¬ 
lemnity  were  bestrewed  with  garlands  and  flowers  (2). 

12EIA,  a  solemnity  observed  by  sever  al  cities,  in  honour  of  Isis  (3), 
who  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  first  that  taught  men  the  use  of 
corn  ;  in  memory  of  which  benefit,  it  was  customary,  at  some  places, 
for  the  worshippers  at  this  festival,  to  carry  vessels  full  of  wheat  and 
barley. 

IIXENIA,  anniversary  sports,  celebrated  at  Olympia,  in  memory  of  Is- 
chenus,  the  grandson  of  Mercury,  and  Hierea,  who  in  a  time  of  famine, 
devoted  himself  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  his  country,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  monument  near  the  Olympian  stadium  (4). 

K. 

KABEIPIA,  mysterious  observances  at  Thebes  and  Lemnos,  but  more 
especially  at  Imbrus  and  Samothrace,  which  islands  were  consecrated  to 
the  Cabiri,  whom  some  will  have  to  be  Phoenician  deities  ;  others,  the 
sons  of  Vulcan  ;  others  are  of  a  different  opinion  from  both  ;  for  nothing 
can  be  certainly  determined  concerning  the  original,  names,  or  number 
of  them  :  such  as  desire  further  satisfaction,  may  consult  Coehus  Rhodi- 
ginus,  Lilius  Gyraldus,  and  other  mythologists.  All  that  were  initiated 
into  these  mysteries,  were  thought  effectually  secured  from  storms  at 
sea,  and  all  other  dangers  (ft).  The  chief  ceremony  was  thus  :  the  per¬ 
son  that  offered  himself,  being  crowned  with  olive  branches,  and  girded 
about  his  loins  with  a  purple  riband,  was  placed  upon  a  throne,  around 
which  the  priests,  and  persons  before  initiated,  danced  and  sported  :  this 
was  called  9-potenfig,  or  S-gevi(fy.e£,  i.  e.  enlhronization  (6). 

KAAAO  A1A,  solemn  sports,  celebrated  by  the  Laconians,  in  honour  of 
Diana (7). 

KAAAISTEIa,  i.  e.  Beauty's  rewards.  It  was  a  Lesbian  festival,  where¬ 
in  the  women  presented  themselves  in  Juno's  temple,  and  the  prize  was 
assigned  to  the  fairest  (8). 

Another  of  these  contentions  there  was  at  the  festival  of  Ceres  Eleu- 
sinia  amongst  the  Parrhasians,  first  instituted  by  Cypselus,  whose  wife 
Herodice  was  honoured  with  the  first  prize  (0). 

Another  of  the  same  nature  we  find  amongst  the  Eleans  (10),  where  the 

(1)  Piadari  Scholiast.  Olymp.  vii.  (6)  Plato  Euthydemo,  Hesvchius. 

(2)  Pindari  Scholiast,  in  Isthm.  et  Ncmeonic.  (7)  Horaeri  Scholiast.  Iliad.  I. 

(3)  Bior.  Sicul.lib.  i.  (8)  Athenasus,  Aeurvoo-oip.  lib.  xiii. 

(4)  IsaictisTzetzesin  LycophronisCassandr.  (9)  Idem.  Ibid. 

v.  42.  (10)  Etymolog.  Auctor. 

(5)  Diodor.  Sicul.  Bib!,  lib.  v. 
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most  beautiful  man  was  presented  with  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  which 
he  consecrated  to  Minerva,  to  whose  temple  he  walked  in  procession, 
being  accompanied  with  his  friends,  who  adorned  him  with  ribbands,  and 
crowned  him  with  a  garland  of  myrtle. 

KAAATNTHPIA,  an  Athenian  festival  (  I ). 

KAPNE1A,  a  festival  observed  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece  ;  but  es¬ 
pecially  at  Sparta,  where  it  was  first  instituted  about  the  time  of  the  26th 
Olympiad,  in  honour  not  of  Jupiter,  as  some  are  of  opinion,  but  of  Apol¬ 
lo,  surnamed  Carneus,  either  from  one  Carneus  a  Trojan  (2)  ;  or  from  a 
beautiful  youth,  called  Carnus,  who  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Euro- 
pa  (3),  and  beloved  by  Apollo  (4)  ;  or  from  Carnus  an  Acarnanian,  who 
was  instructed  by  this  god  in  the  art  of  divination,  but  afterwards  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  Dorians  :  this  fact  Apollo  revenged  upon  them  by  a  dread¬ 
ful  plague  ;  to  avert  which  they  instituted  this  festival,  as  Pausanias  re¬ 
ports  :  or  air o  rus  xgaMSiag,  i  e.  from  the  cornel  tree,  by  transposing  the 
letter  f,  as  the  same  author  intimates  ;  for  it  is  reported  by  some,  that  this 
festival  was  instituted  by  the  Grecians,  who  had  incurred  Apollo’s  dis¬ 
pleasure  by  cutting  down  a  number  of  cornel-trees  in  a  grove  consecrat¬ 
ed  to  him  upon  mount  Ida,  which  they  used  in  building  the  wooden  horse  : 
or  airb  x^aiveiv,  i.  e.  from  accomplishing  the  request  of  Menelaus  (5), 
who,  when  he  undertook  his  expedition  against  Troy  made  a  vow  to 
Apollo,  wherein  he  promised  to  pay  him  some  signal  honour,  if  his  un¬ 
dertaking  met  with  success.  This  festival  lasted  nine  days,  beginning 
upon  the  thirteenth  of  the  month  Carneus,  which  answered  to  the  Athe¬ 
nian  Metagitnion  (6)  ;  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  method  of  living,  and 
discipline  used  in  camps  ;  for  nine  ffxiadsg,  i.  e.  tents,  were  erected  ;  in 
every  one  of  which  nine  men,  of  three  different  tribes,  three  being  cho¬ 
sen  out  of  a  tribe,  lived  for  the  space  of  nine  days,  during  which  time 
they  were  obedient  to  a  public  crier,  and  did  nothing  without  express  or¬ 
der  from  him  (7).  Hesychius  tells  us,  that  the  priest  whose  office  it  was 
to  attend  at  this  solemnity,  w'as  named  Ayrtrvi ;  and  adds,  in  another 
place,  that  out  of  every  tribe  five  other  ministers  were  elected,  and  call- 
ed  Kapveccrai,  and  obliged  to  continue  in  their  function  four  years,  dur- 
which  time  they  remained  bachelors.  At  this  festival,  the  musical  num¬ 
bers  called  KapvsToi  topoi,  were  sung  by  musicians,  who  contended  for  vic¬ 
tory.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  l  erpander. 

KaPTA,  or  KAPXaTIS,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana,  surnamed  Caryatis, 
from  Caryum  in  Laconia,  where  this  solemnity  was  kept.  It  was  usual 
for  virgins  to  meet  at  the  celebration,  and  join  in  a  certain  dance,  said  to 
be  invented  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  they  called  xapvxri^eiv  (8).  In 
the  time  of  Xerxes’s  invasion,  when  the  Laconians  durst  not  show  their 
heads  for  fear  of  the  enemy,  lest  the  goddess’s  anger  should  be  incurred 
by  the  intermission  of  this  solemnity,  the  neighbouring  swains  assembled 
in  the  accustomed  place,  and  sung  pastorals,  which  were  called  BuxoXnfpoi, 
from  /3axoX«s,  i.  e.  a  neat-herd  Hence  some  are  of  opinion,  that  bucolics 
came  first  to  be  in  use. 

KIEIOTOMOI,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Hebe,  the  goddess  of  youth  (9). 

KAAAETTHPlA,  or  BIEBAIA.  This  festival  is  mentioned  by  Hesychius, 

(1)  Etymolog.  Auctor.  (2)  Aleman.  (7)  Athenseus,  lib.  iv.  Callimachi  Hymn,  in 

(3)  Hesychius.  (4)  Theocrili  Scholiast.  Apoll.  Pindarus  Pythion. 

(5)  Demetrius.  (8)  Lucianus  lb?!  6?Xa 

<6)  Plutarch.  Nicia.  (9)  Pausanias  Corinthiacis. 
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and  seems  to  have  been  solemnized  at  the  time  when  vines  were  pruned ; 
for  xAaSevrilpiov.  and  fhiclGv,  signify  prunitig-hoi  ks. 

KNAK aAHEI A,  an  anniversary  solemnity  celebrated  upon  mount  Cna- 
calus,  by  the  Caphyatae,  in  honour  of  Diana,  who  had  from  that  place  the 
surname  Cnacalesia  ( I). 

KONNIAEIA,  a  solemnity  upon  the  day  before  Theseus’s  festival,  in 
which  a  ram  was  sacrificed  to  Connidas,  Theseus’s  tutor  (2). 

KOPEIA,  in  honour  of  Proserpina  named  Kop»  (3),  which  in  the  Molos- 
sian  dialect  signifies  a  beautiful  woman. 

KOPTBaNTIKa,  a  festival  held  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  in  memory  of  the 
Corybantes,  who  educated  Jupiter,  when  he  was  concealed  in  that  island 
from  his  father  Saturn,  who  intended  to  devour  him. 

KOTITTIA,  or  KOTITTIE,  a  nocturnal  festival  in  honour  of  Cotys,  or 
Cotytto,  the  goddess  of  wantonness  (4) :  it  was  observed  by  the  Athenians, 
Corinthians,  Chians,  Thracians,  with  others,  and  celebrated  with  such 
rites  as  were  most  acceptable  to  the  goddess,  who  was  thought  to  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  nothing  so  much  as  lewdne*s  and  debauchery.  Her  priests 
were  called  Bacnrai,  which  name  we  find  in  Juvenal;  it  seems  to  have 
been  derived  u<k o  r«  p^tprsiv,  i.  e.  from  dying  or  painting  themselves  ;  for 
they  were  wont  to  practise  all  sorts  of  effeminate  and  meretricious  arts  ; 
whence  Koruos  Aiatfarnff,  i.  e.  a  Votary  of  Cotys ,  is  proverbially  applied  to 
men  that  spend  their  time  in  dressing  and  perfuming  themselves. 

Another  festival  of  this  name  (5)  was  celebrated  in  Sicily,  where  the 
worshippers  carried  boughs  hung  about  with  cakes  and  fruit,  which  it 
was  lawful  for  any  person  to  pluck  off,  in  memory  (as  Gyraldus  was  of 
opinion)  of  Proserpina’s  ravishment,  who  is  by  some  thought  to  have 
been  the  same  with  Cotytto. 

KPONIA,  an  Athenian  festival  in  honour  of  Saturn,  who  is  called  in 
Greek  Kpovo5(6).  It  was  celebrated  in  the  month  Hecatombaeon,  which 
was  formerly  called  Cronius. 

Another  of  Saturn’s  festivals  was  celebrated  (7)  upon  the  sixteenth  of 
Metagitnion  at  Rhodes,  where  they  offered  in  sacrifice  a  condemned  cri¬ 
minal. 

KTBEPNHEIA,  a  festival  instituted  by  Theseus,  in  memory  of  Nausitheus 
and  Phaeax,  who  were  his  i.  e.  pilots ,  in  his  voyage  to  Crete  t8). 

KTNO<t>ONTIE,  a  festival  observed  in  dog-days  at  Argos  (9),  and  so  called 
uXor£  xdva.s  QovsTv,  i.  e.  from  killing  dogs;  because  it  was  usual  upon  this 
day  to  kill  all  the  dogs  they  met  with. 

A. 

AAKEAAlMONinN 'EOPTAI,  some  festivals  there  were  at  Lacedaemon, 
the  names  whereof  are  forgotten  :  one  of  those  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
in  his  love  stories,  at  which  the  married  women,  children  and  servants, 
feasted  altogether  promiscuously  ;  only  the  ladies,  whose  husbands  were 
magistrates,  watched  all  night  in  a  large  room  by  themselves. 

Another  we  find  in  Athenaeus  (10;,  at  which  the  women  took  all  the  old 

(1)  Idem  Arcadicis.  (7)  Porphyrius  apud  Theodoretum,  lih.  vii, 

(2)  Plutarch.  Theseo.  (3)  Hesychius.  Graec.  aflect. 

(4)  Synesius  ia  Encomio  calvitii,  Saidas,  Ju-  (8)  Plutarchus  Theseo. 

venalis  Satir.  ii.  19)  Athenaeus.  lib.  iii. 

(5)  Plutarch  Proverb.  (I®)  Aeurvocroip.  lib.  iii. 

(6)  Aristophanis  Scholiast.  IVubibus,  Hesychius. 
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bachelors,  and  dragged  them  round  an  altar,  beating  them  all  the  time 
with  their  fists  ;  to  the  end,  that  if  no  other  motives  would  induce  them  to 
marry,  the  shame  and  ignominy  they  were  exposed  to  at  all  times  might 
compel  them  to  it. 

AAMIITHPIa,  a  festival  at  Pellene(l).  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
surnamed  Xap,irT>j'^,  from  Xa/xwe iv,  i.  e.  to  shine;  for  this  solemnity  being 
in  the  night,  the  worshippers  went  to  Bacchus’s  temple,  with  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands.  It  was  customary  at  this  time  to  place  vessels 
full  of  wine  in  several  parts  of  every  street  of  the  city. 

AAPISSAIQN  'EOPTH,  games  at  Larissa  (2)  wherein  the  combatants  per¬ 
formed  their  exercises  singly,  before  the  IIevtc^Xos,  or  combat ,  consisting 
of  five  exercises,  was  invented. 

AAPXS1A,  a  festival  of  Bacchus,  celebrated  at  Larypsium,  a  mountain 
in  Laconia,  about  the  beginning  of  spring  (3). 

AA$PIA.  an  anniversary  festival  at  Patrae  in  Achaia  in  honour  of  Dia¬ 
na  (4),  surnamed  Laphria,  either  aW  »w»  \a<p6pov,  i.  e.from  spoils,  which 
she  took  from  wild  beasts,  because  she  was  the  goddess  of  hunting  ;  and 
her  statue  which  was  composed  of  gold  and  ivory,  represented  her  in  an 
hunting  posture  :  or,  because  she  desisted  from  her  anger,  and  became 
every  year,  i\ci<Pg»ripa,  i.  e.  more  favourable  and  propitious  to  Oeneus 
king  of  the  Calydonians  :  or,  from  one  Laphrius,  a  Phocensian,  by  whom 
her  statue  was  erected  in  Calydonia  ;  for  this  title  was  first  given  to  Dia¬ 
na,  in  Calydonia,  and  thence,  together  with  her  statue,  translated  to  Patrae. 
The  customs  at  this  festival  are  thus  described  by  Pausanias  :  At  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  festival,  they  made  an  ascent  to  the  altar,  heaping  up  soft 
earth  in  the  manner  of  stairs ;  round  the  altar  they  placed,  in  order, 
pieces  of  green  wood,  every  one  of  which  was  in  length  sixteen  cubits  ; 
upon  it  was  laid  the  driest  wood  they  could  get.  The  solemnity  lasted 
two  days  ;  on  the  former  of  which  there  was  a  solemn  procession,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Diana’s  priestess,  who  was  a  virgin,  and  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  bucks.  On  the  day  following  they  assembled  to  offer  sacrifices,  which 
consisted  of  birds,  bears,  bucks,  lions,  wolves,  with  all  sorts  of  animals, 
and  garden  fruits,  which  were  cast  upon  the  altar,  in  part  by  private  per¬ 
sons,  and  partly  at  the  public  charge  :  then  the  fire  being  kindled,  it  some¬ 
times  happened  that  the  wild  beasts,  having  their  fetters  loosed  by  the 
flames,  leaped  off  the  altar,  which  fell  out  when  my  author  was  present ; 
yet  neither  then,  nor  at  any  time  before,  did  any  person  receive  the  least 
harm  thereby. 

AEONIAEIA,  an  anniversary  day  at  Sparta  (4),  in  memory  of  Leonidas 
king  of  that  city,  who,  with  a  small  number  of  men,  put  a  stop  to  the 
whole  army  of  Xerxes  at  Thermopylae,  and  maintained  the  passage  of 
those  straits  two  whole  days  together.  Upon  this  day  there  was  an  ora¬ 
tion  pronounced  on  that  hero,  and  sports,  in  which  none  were  allowed  to 
contend  but  free-born  Spartans. 

AEONTlKA,  who  was  the  author,  what  the  occasion  of  this  festival,  is 
not  known  ;  thus  much,  however,  we  find  of  it  in  Porphyry  (5),  that  all 
that  were  admitted  to  it  washed  their  hands  with  honey,  which  was  pour¬ 
ed  upon  them  instead  of  water,  in  token  that  they  were  pure  from  all 
things  hurtful  and  malicious. 


(1)  Pausanias  Achaicis. 

(2)  Apollonii  Scholiast,  lib.  iv, 

(3)  Pausanias  Laconicis 


(4)  Pausan.  Achaicia. 

(5)  Idem.  Laconicis. 

(( i)  De  Antro  Nympharum 
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AEPNAIA,  a  festival  at  Lerna,  instituted  by  Philammon  (1)  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  Proserpina,  and  Ceres.  In  the  primitive  times  the  Argives 
used  to  carry  fire  to  this  solemnity  from  a  temple  upon  mount  Crathis, 
dedicated  to  Diana,  surnamed  (perhaps  from  irug,  i.  e.Jire )  TLvpavia. 

AHNAIA,  a  festival  of  Bacchus  (2),  surnamed  Lenaeus,  from  Xuvo£,  i.  e» 
a  wine  press.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  month  Lenaeon,  with  several  cere- 
monies  usual  at  other  festivals  of  this  god  ;  but  what  more  especially  re¬ 
commended  it,  was  the  poetical  contention,  wherein  poets  strove  for  vic¬ 
tory,  and  the  tragedies  acted  at  this  time. 

AI@OBOAtA,  i.  e.  Lapidation.  This  festival  was  celebrated  by  the 
Trcezenians,  in  memory  of  Lamia  and  Auxesia,  who  were  two  virgins, 
that  coming  from  Crete  to  Troezen  in  the  time  of  a  tumult  and  sedition, 
became  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  people,  by  whom  they  were  stoned 
to  death  (3). 

AIMNATIAIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana  (4),  surnamed  Limnatis,  from 
Limne,  a  school  of  exercise  at  Troezen,  in  which  she  was  worshipped  ; 
or,  according  to  Artemidorus,  from  X<',«*vai,  i.  e.  ponds;  because  she  had 
t  le  care  of  fishermen. 

AINEIA,  a  festival  in  memory  of  Linus,  an  old  poet,  who  had  a  statue  in 
mount  Helicon,  to  which  x*ra  eVos  h&rov  Kpp  rfis  3-vdia.i  ruv  Mxiuv  ivayiQx- 
<fi,  ye  / rly parent ations  were  made  before  they  sacrificed  to  the  Muses  (5). 

ATKAIA,  an  Arcadian  (6)  festival,  resembling  the  Roman  lupercalia  ;  it 
was  celebrated  with  games,  in  which  the  conqueror  was  rewarded  with  a 
suit  of  brazen  armour.  A  human  sacrifice  was  offered  at  this  time.  It 
was  first  observed  by  Lycaon  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  surnamed  Lycasus, 
either  from  Lycaon’s  own  name,  or  the  Arcadian  mountain  Lycasus, 
which  the  Arcadians  pretend  is  the  true  Olympus,  whence  they  call  it 
legav  xogu<p>jv,  i.  e.  the  sacred  hill ,  because  Jupiter  was  feigned  to  have 
had  his  education  there  ;  in  memory  of  which  there  was  an  altar,  where 
a  certain  mysterious  worship  was  paid  to  that  god,  and  a  plot  of  ground 
consecrated  to  him  upon  which  it  was  unlawful  for  any  person  to  set  his 
foot. 

ATKEIA,  a  festival  held  at  Argos  to  Apollo  Auxsioj.  This  name,  as  also 
that  other  AvxoxToros,  is  derived  from  his  delivering  the  Argives  from 
wolves  (Xtixai)  which  wasted  their  country.  In  memory  of  which  bene¬ 
fit  they  dedicated  a  temple  to  Apollo  Lyceus,  and  called  one  of  their  pub¬ 
lic  fora,  ayo^di.  Auxeios,  the  Lycean  forum.  Several  other  reasons  are  as¬ 
signed,  why  the  forementioned  names  were  given  to  Apollo  ;  as,  that  he 
defended  the  flock  of  Admetus  king  of  Thessaly  from  wolves  ;  or  that 
he  was  born  in  Lycia,  whence  he  is  called  Awr j/evjjs,  by  Homer,  to  men¬ 
tion  no  more  (7). 

AXKOrPFEiA,  a  festival  celebrifted  by  the  Spartans,  in  memory  ofLy- 
curgus  their  lawgiver  (t>),  whom  they  honoured  with  a  temple,  and  an 
anniversary  sacrifice. 

ATSANAPIA,  a  Samian  festival,  celebrated  (9)  with  sacrifices  and  games, 

(1)  Pausan.  Corinthiac.  Arcad.  Inscriptio  Ve-  (6)  Plutarch.  Ca?sare.  Pausan.  Arcadic.  Por- 

tus.  phyrius  Fltfi  diroxni  i(r4/uX-  Hyginus,  Fab.  173. 

(2)  Aristophan.  Scholiast.  Equitibus,  Dioge-  (7)  Pindari  Scholiastes  in  Pylhion.  Sophoclis 

nes  Laertius  Platone.  uterq  Scholiastes  initio  Electrae. 

(3)  Pausan.  Corinthiac.  (8)  Plutarchus  Lycurgo,  Strabo,  lib.  viii, 

(4)  Idem  Achaic.  (9)  Plutarchus  Lysandro,  Hesychius 

(5)  Pausan,  B®otic.  p.  584.  edit.  Hanov. 
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in  honour  of  Lysander  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral.  It  was  anciently 
called  H£«ia,  which  name  was  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  Samians, 

M. 

MAIMAKTHP1A,  solemn  sacrifices  offered  by  the  Athenians  in  Mae- 
tnacterion,  which  was  a  winter  month,  to  Jupiter  Maipvxms,  to  induce 
him  to  send  mild  and  temperate  weather,  because  he  was  usually  taken 
for  the  air,  or  heavens,  and  therefore  thought  to  preside  over  the  sea¬ 
sons.  There  are  various  reasons  assigned  for  this  surname  ;  for  (xai- 
Hoi\r>iS  is  by  Harpocration  expounded  ivdmfiafvif,  ^  rctgtcxnxos,  i.  e.  outra¬ 
geous  and  furious ;  being  derived  from  (Aa/fAiWfiv,  which  is,  according  to 
Suidas,  xXtvsTijda i,  xup.ct‘ris<rt)<*i,  i.  e.  to  trouble  or  raise  commotions.  But 
Hesychius  affixeth  a  quite  different  signification  to  it  ;  for,  according  to 
him,  ftaip-axrr]?  is  the  same  with  jttsiXi^ios,  i.  e.  favourable  and  propitious  ; 
and  herein  Plutarch  agrees  with  him,  who  tells  us  (1),  ‘  that  it  was  his 
opinion,  that  by  the  name  of  MaijwaJcnjs,  which  was  given  by  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  tudhe  king  of  the  gods,  was  meant  Neither  of  these  signi¬ 

fications  are  at  all  disagreeable  to  the  design  of  this  festival  ;  for  since  it 
was  to  procure  good  weather,  it  might  either  be  instituted  as  a  means  to 
appease  the  deity,  who  was  thought  to  cause  storms  and  intemperate  sea¬ 
sons  ;  or,  to  entreat  the  same  person,  as  being  of  a  mild  and  gentle  dis¬ 
position,  and  willing  to  grant  the  requests  of  his  votaries. 

MErAAAPTIA,  see  eitj^opia. 

MENEaaeia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Menelaus  (2),  at  Therapnae  in  La¬ 
conia,  where  a  temple  was  consecrated  to  him,  in  which  he  was  worship¬ 
ped,  together  with  Helena,  not  as  an  hero,  or  inferior  deity,  but  as  one 
of  the  supreme  gods. 

MESO£TPO<l>QNIAi  'HMEPAI,  certain  days  upon  which  the  Lesbians  of¬ 
fered  public  sacrifices  (3). 

METArEITNIA,  a  festival  in  the  month  Metagitnion  (4),  in  honour  of 
Apollo  Mstcl yemtog,  being  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Melite,  that 
left  their  habitations,  and  settled  among  the  Diomeans  in  Attica ;  whence 
these  names  seem  to  have  been  derived,  for  they  import  a  removal  from 
one  neighbourhood  to  another. 

MIATIAAEIA,  sacrifices,  with  horse-races,  and  other  games,  celebrated 
by  the  Chersonesians,  in  memory  of  Miltiades,  the  Athenian  general  (5). 

MINTEIA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Orchomenians  (6),  who  were 
called  Minyje,  and  the  river,  upon  which  the  city  was  founded,  Minya, 
from  Minyas,  king  of  that  place,  in  memory  of  whom  this  solemnity  seems 
to  have  been  instituted. 

MlTIAHNAinN  ’EOPTH,  a  festival  celebrated  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Mitylene,  in  a  place  without  the  city,  fn  honour  of  Apollo  M«aXo?is(7), 
which  surname  we  find  mentioned  also  in  Hesychius. 

motntxia,  an  anniversary  solemnity  at  Athens  (8),  upon  the  sixteenth 
of  Munychion,  in  honour  of  Diana,  surnamed  Munychia,  from  king  Mu- 
nychus,  the  son  of  Pentacleus ;  or  from  a  part  of  the  Pirasus,  called  Mu- 


(1)  Libro  ITtj!  aooy^aia'.- 

(2)  Isocrates  in  Helen®  Encomlo,  Pausanias 
Laconicis. 

(3)  Hesychius. 

(4)  Plutarchusde  Exilio,  Harpocration.  Sui¬ 
das. 


(J)  Herodotus,  lib.  vi. 

(6)  Pindari  Scholiastes  Isthm.  Od.  1. 

(7)  Thucydides  initio  lib.  iii. 

(8)  Plutarchus  de  Gloria  Atheniens.  Harpo- 
cration,  Etymologici  Auctor.  Suidas,  Eustathius. 
Tl.  a'. 
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iiychia,  where  this  goddess  had  a  temple,  to  which  the  Athenians  allowed 
the  privilege  of  being  a  sanctuary  to  such  as  fled  to  it  for  refuge.  At 
this  solemnity  they  offered  certain  cakes  called  i.a^ipwvTfs  which  name 
is  derived  ai ro  <r«  siv,  i.  e.  from  shining  on  every  side,  either  be¬ 

cause  lighted  torches  hung  round  them  when  they  were  carried  into  the 
temple  ;  or  because  they  were  offered  at  full  moon,  that  being  the  time 
of  this  festival  ;  for  it  was  instituted  in  honour  of  Diana,  who  was  reput¬ 
ed  to  be  the  same  with  the  moon,  because  it  was  full  moon  whenThemis- 
tocles  overthrew  the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis. 

MOTDEIA,  festivals  (1)  in  honour  of  the  Muses,  at  several  places  of 
Greece,  especially  amongst  the  Thespians,  were  solemn  games  were  cele¬ 
brated  every  fifth  year. 

The  Macedonians  had  also  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  the  Mu¬ 
ses,  which,  being  first  instituted  by  king  Archelaus,  was  celebrated  with 
stage-plays,  and  games,  and  lasted  nine  days,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  Muses. 

Mtxia,  a  festival  (2)  in  honour  of  Ceres,  surnamed  Mysia,  from  My- 
sius  an  Argian,  who  dedicated  a  temple  to  her,  in  a  place  about  ten  stadia 
distant  from  Pellene  in  Achaia  :  or,  according  to  Phurnutus,  from  .avemv, 
i.  e.  to  cloy,  to  satisfy,  or  to.be  well  fed,  because  Ceres  was  the  first  that 
taught  men  how  to  use  corn.  This  festival  continued  seven  days  ;  upon 
the  third  of  which,  all  the  men  and  dogs  being  shut  out  of  the  temple,  the 
women,  together  with  the  bitches,  remained  within,  and  having  that  night 
performed  the  accustomed  rites,  on  the  day  following  returned  to  the 
men,  with  whom  they  passed  away  their  time  in  jesting  and  laughing  at 
one  another. 

MQAEIA,  an  Arcadian  (3)  festival,  so  named  from  ftwXos,  i.  e.  a  fight: 
being  instituted  in  memory  of  a  battle,  wherein  Lycurgus  slew  Ereutha- 
lion. 

t 

N. 

NEKtSiA,  in  memory  of  deceased  persons.  Of  this,  and  the  following 
solemnities,  I  shall  give  a  more  full  account  when  l  come  to  treat  of  the 
honours  paid  to  the  dead. 

NEMEXEIA,  or  NEMEEIa,  a  solemnity  in  memory  of  deceased  persons  ; 
so  called  from  the  goddess  Nemesis,  who  was  thought  to  defend  the  relics 
and  memories  of  the  dead  from  injuries.  Hence,  in  Sophocles  (4),  when 
Clytemnestra  insults  over  the  ashe9  of  her  son  Orestes,  Electra  thus  in¬ 
vokes  Nemesis  : 

Aks£,N tfAtiTii,  tx  SotvivTc;  tzpriecs. 


NEOINIA,  a  festival  celebrated  to  Bacchus  (5),  when  the  new  wine  was 
first  tasted,  as  the  name  signifies. 

NEonTOAEMElA>  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Delphians  (6),  with  much 
pomp  and  splendour,  in  memory  of  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  who 
was  slain  in  the  attempt  to  sack  Apollo’s  temple,  which  he  undertook  in 
revenge  of  his  father’s  death,  to  which  that  god  was  accessary. 


(1)  Pollux,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  jEschines  in  Timar- 
chum,  Pausanias  Bceoticis,  Diodorus  Sic.  lib. 
xvii.  Plutarch.  Eretico. 

(2)  Pausan.  fine  Achaicorum. 

v 3 )  Apoll.  Rbod.  Scholiast,  lib,  v.  164. 


(4)  Electrae  ver.  793.  Conf.  ibi  Triclinius,  item 
Demosthenes  Orat.  adv.  Spudiam.  p.  650.  Suidas, 
v.  Nfnicsia. 

(5)  Hesychius. 

(6)  Hehodorus  jEthiopic.  initio  lib.  iii. 
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IVHAHIAIA,  a  Milesian  festival  (1)  in  honour  of  Diana,  surnamed  Neleis, 
from  Neleus,  an  inhabitant  of  Miletus  (2j. 

NIKH  'H  EN  MAPAOQNi.  an  anniversary  solemnity  observed  by  the 
Athenians  upon  the  sixth  of  Boetlromion,  in  memory  of  that  famous  vic¬ 
tory  which  Miltiades  obtained  against  the  Persians  at  Marathon  (.3) 

JVIKHTHPIA  A0HNEE,  a  Athenian  solemnity,  in  memory  of  Minerva’s 
victory  over  Neptune,  when  they  ontended  which  of  them  should  have 
the  honour  of  giving  a  name  to  the  city,  afterwards  called  Athens  (4) 

NOTMHN1A,  or  NEOMHNIA  a  festival  observed  at  the  beginning  of  every 
lunar  month  (5),  which  was,  (as  the  name  imports)  upon  the  new  moon, 
in  honour  of  all  the  gods,  but  especially  Apollo,  who  was  called  Newfw/iuoj, 
because  the  sun  is  the  first  author  of  all  light  ;  and  whatever  distinction  of 
times  and  seasons  may  be  taken  from  other  planets,  yet  they  are  all  owing 
to  him,  as  the  original  and  fountain  of  all  those  borrowed  rays,  which  the 
rest  have  only  by  participation  from  him.  To  observe  this  festival  was 
called  iv,  certain  cakes  offered  therein  and  the  worship¬ 

pers  *wpajvi  asai.  It  was  observed  with  games,  and  public  entertainments, 
which  was  made  by  the  richer  sort,  to  whose  tables  the  poor  flocked  in 
great  numbers.  The  Athenians,  at  these  times,  offered  solemn  prayers 
and  sacrifices  for  the  prosperity  of  their  commonwealth  the  ensuing  month, 
in  Erectheus’s  temple  in  the  citadel,  which  was  kept  by  a  dragon,  to  which 
they  gave  (as  was  usual  also  in  Trophonius’s  cave)  a  honey-cake  called 
(M \irrira,.  Neither  were  the  gods  only  worshipped  at  this  solemnity, 
but  also  the  demigods  and  heroes.  Plutarch  (6)  relates,  that  the  Greeks^ 
on  their  new  moons,  first  worshipped  (©sag)  the  gods,  afterwards  ('Hfua  si, 
Axipo toes)  the  heroes  and  demons.  These  sacrifices,  because  they  were 
offered  every  month,  were  called  £u^»vx  Up*,  or  einp-jjvi a,  and  those  that 
performed  them  eirtpiyvioi  as  also  uypspovSi. 


3ANQ1KA,  a  Macedonian  festival  (7),  so  called,  because  it  was  observed 
in  the  month  Xanthus,  which,  as  Suidas  tells  us,  was  the  same  with  April. 
At  this  time  the  army  was  purified  by  a  solemn  lustration,  the  manner  of 
which  was  thus  :  they  divided  a  bitch  into  two  halves,  one  of  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  entrails,  wTas  placed  upon  the  right  hand,  the  other  upon 
the  left  ;  between  these  the  army  marched  in  this  order  :  after  the  arms 
ofthe  Macedonian  kings,  came  the  first  part  of  the  army,  consisting  (I  sup¬ 
pose)  of  horse  ;  these  were  followed  liy  the  king  and  his  children,  after 
whom  went  the  life-guards  ;  then  followed  the  rest  of  the  army.  This 
done,  the  army  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  being  set  in  array 
against  the  other,  there  followed  a  short  encounter,  in  imitation  of  a  fight. 

STNOIKIA,  or  METOIKia.  an  anniversary  day  observed  by  the  Athenians 
(8)  to  Minerva,  upon  the  sixteenth  of  Hecatombaeon,  in  memory  that,  by 
the  persuasion  of  Theseus,  they  left  their  country  seats,  in  which  they 
Jay  dispersed  here  and  there  in  Attica,  and  united  together  in  one  body. 

(1)  Plutarchus  de  Virtut.  Mulierum.  tus  Ethic.  Charact.  Etymologici  Auctor.  Hesy- 

(2)  Lycophron  Cassandra.  chins,  Herodotus,  lib.  viii.  &  Vit.  Homeri. 

(3)  Plutarchus  de  Gloria  Atheniensiura.  (6)  Gra?c.  Quaest. 

(4)  Proclus  in  Tim-ruin,  Comment,  i.  (?)  Hesychius,  Liviusxl.  Curtius  lib.  x. 

(5)  Homeri  Scholiastes,  Od.  o.  Eustathius  Od.  ($)  Thucydides,  lib.  ii.  Pint.  Theseo. 

£’.  &  <d-  Demosthenes  in  Aristogit.  Theophras- 
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o. 

OI'XHETIA,  a  Boeotian  festival  (1)  in  honour  of  Neptune,  surnamed  On- 
che9tius,  from  Onchestus,  a  town  in  Boeotia. 

OATMniA,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  by  the 
Athenians,  Smyrnaeans,  Macedonians,  but  especially  by  the  Eleans,  of 
whose  solemnity  1  shall  give  an  account  afterwards. 

'OMOAQ1A,  a  Theban  festival,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Homoloius,  or  Ceres 
Homoloia  (2),  who  were  so  called  from  Homole  in  Boeotia,  or  the  prophe¬ 
tess  Homoloia,  or  from  o^oXog,  which  in  the  iEolian  dialect  signifies  peace¬ 
able. 

OEXOTOPIA  or  flSXO<K>PlA.  an  Athenian  festival,  so  called  «Vo  tn  <p£ptn> 
a<f%» 5,  i.  e.  from  carrying  boughs  hung  with  grapes,  which  were  term¬ 
ed  oa-%ou  (3).  The  institution  and  manner  of  it  are  described  at  large  by 
Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Theseus.  His  words  run  thus  :  ‘  Theseus,  at  bis 
return  from  Crete,  forgot  to  hang  out  the  white  sail,  which  should  have 
been  the  token  of  their  safety  to  iEgeus,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  their 
success,  for  grief,  threw  himself  headlong  from  a  rock,  and  perished  in 
the  sea.  But  Theseus  being  arrived  at  the  port  Phalerus  paid  there  the 
sacrifices  which  he  had  vowed  to  the  gods  at  his  setting  out  to  sea,  and  sent 
a  herald  to  the  city,  to  carry  the  news  of  his  safe  return.  At  his  entrance 
into  the  city,  the  herald  found  the  people,  for  the  most  part,  full  of  grief 
for  the  loss  of  their  king  ;  others,  as  may  be  well  believed,  as  full  of  joy 
for  the  message  that  he  brought,  and  wholly  bent  to  make  much  of  him, 
and  crown  him  with  garlands  for  so  acceptable  news.  These,  indeed,  he 
accepted  of,  but  hung  them  upon  his  herald’s  staff,  and  thus  returning  to 
the  sea-side  before  Theseus  had  finished  his  libation  to  the  gods,  staid 
without,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  holy  rites  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sacrifice 
was  ended,  he  entered,  and  related  the  whole  story  of  the  king’s  death  : 
upon  the  hearing  of  which,  with  great  lamentations,  and  a  confused  tu¬ 
mult  of  grief,  they  ran  with  all  haste  to  the  city  ;  whence,  they  say,  it 
comes,  that  at  this  feast  of  Oschophoria,  not  the  herald,  but  his  staff,  is 
crowned  ;  and  that  the  people  then  present  still  break  out,  at  the  sacrifice, 
into  this  shout,  eAsXto, is  is,  of  which  confused  sounds,  the  first  was  wont 
to  be  used  by  men  in  haste,  or  at  a  triumph  ;  the  others  are  proper  to  men 
in  any  trouble  or  consternation.’  It  is  probable  that  .these  are  the  oV^o- 
pogixci  (jlsX-i),  which  are  mentioned  by  Proclus  (4). 

A  little  after,  my  author  proceeds  thus  :  ‘  The  festival  called  Oscho¬ 
phoria,  which  to  this  day  the  Athenians  celebrate,  was  then  first  instituted 
by  Theseus  ;  for  he  took  not  with  him  the  full  number  of  virgins,  which 
were  chosen  by  lots  to  be  carried  away,  but  selected  two  youths,  with 
whom  he  had  an  intimate  familiarity,  of  fair  and  womanish  faces,  but  of 
manly  and  courageous  spirits,  and  having,  by  frequent  bathings,  and  avoid¬ 
ing  the  heat  and  scorching  of  the  sun,  with  a  constant  use  of  all  the  oint¬ 
ments,  washes,  and  dresses  that  serve  to  adorn  the  head,  smooth  the  skin 
or  improve  the  complexion,  changed  them,  in  a  manner,  from  what  they 
were  before  ;  and  having  taught  them  farther  to  counterfeit  the  very 
voice,  gesture,  and  gait  of  virgins,  so  that  there  could  not  be  the  least 
difference  perceived,  he,  undiscovered  by  any,  put  them  into  the  num- 


(I)  Pausanias  Boeoticis. 

(2)  Theocril.  Scholiasles,  Idyll,  viii. 


(3)  Harpocration,  Hesychius. 

(4)  Chreftomathia. 
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ber  of  the  Athenian  maids  designed  for  Crete.  At  his  return,  he  and 
these  two  youths  led  up  a  solemn  procession,  with  houghs  and  vine 
branches  in  the  ir  hands,  in  the  same  habit  that  is  now  worn  at  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Osch'-phoria  :  these  branches  they  carried  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  in  memory  of  the  fable  related  of  them  :  or  ra¬ 
ther,  because  they  happened  to  return  in  autumn,  the  time  of  gathering 
grapes.  rl  he  women  called  Asiirvocfogoi,  i.  e  supper-curriers ,  were  taken 
into  these  ceremonies,  and  assisted  at  the  sacrifice,  in  remembrance  and 
imitation  of  the  mothers  of  the  young  men  and  virgins  upon  whom  the 
lol  fell  ;  for  thus  busdy  did  they  run  about,  bringing  banquets  and  refresh¬ 
ments  to  their  children  :  and  because  the  good  women  then  told  their 
sons  and  daughters  a  great  many  fine  tales,  and  stories,  to  comfort  and 
encourage  them  under  the  danger  they  were  going  upon,  it  has  therefore 
still  continued  a  custom,  that  at  this  festival  old  tales  and  fables  should  be 
the  chief  discourse.  For  all  these  particulars  we  are  beholden  to  the 
histor)  of  Demon.’  Besides  the  rites  already  described,  out  of  Plutarch, 
there  was  always  a  race  at  this  festival  (1)  :  the  contenders  were  young 
men  elected  out  of  every  tribe,  whose  parents  were  both  living.  They 
ran  from  Bacchus’s  temple  to  that  of  Minerva  Sciras,  in  the  Phalerian 
haven.  The  place  where  the  race  ended,  was  called  Qifyo^iav,  from 
the  o<fxai  boughs,  which  the  runners  carried  in  their  hands,  and  deposited 
there.  The  conqueror’s  reward  was  a  cup  called  nevrxir'koa.,  or  nsvra- 
srAiT,  i.  e.  fivefold,  because  it  contained  a  mixture  of  five  things,  viz 
wine,  honey,  cheese,  meal,  and  a  little  oil. 

n. 

ITArKAAAIA,  a  festival  so  called  airo  iranTwv  xKai'av,  i.  e.  from  all  sorts 
of  boughs:  it  was  celebrated  by  the  Rhodians,  when  they  pruned  their 
vines  (2). 

n  aMBOIQTIA,  a  festival  celebrated  (as  the  name  imports)  by  all  the 
Boeotians  (3),  who  assembled  near  Coronea,  at  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
surnamed  ltonia,  from  Itonius,  the  son  of  Amphictyon. 

IIaNaqHNAIA,  an  Athenian  festival  in  honour  of  Minerva,  the  protec¬ 
tress  of  Athens.  It  was  first  instituted  by  Ericthomus,  or  Orpheus,  and 
called  A^sjvaia,  but  afterwards  renewed  and  amplified  by  Theseus,  when 
he  had  united  into  one  city  the  whole  Athenian  nation,  and  called  nav*- 
Ssjvaia.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  much  the  same  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  quinquatria,  whence  it  is  usual  to  call  it  by  that  name  in  Latin.  At 
the  first,  it  continued  only  one  day  ;  but  afterwards  was  prolonged  seve¬ 
ral  days,  and  celebrated  with  greater  preparations  and  magnificence  than 
was  usual  in  the  primitive  times. 

There  were  tw  o  solemnities  of  this  name,  one  of  which  was  called 
n«vaf)ijvaia,  i.  e.  the  Great  Panalhencea,  and  was  celebrated  once 
in  five  years,  beginning  upon  the  22d  of  Hecatombamn.  The  other 
was  called  Mix^a  navaOsJvia,  i.  e.  the  Lesser  Panalhencea ,  and  was  kept 
every  third  year  ;  or  rather,  as  some  think,  every  year,  beginning  upon 
the  20th  or  21st  of  Thargelion.  In  the  latter  of  these,  there  were  three 
games  managed  by  ten  presidents,  elected  out  of  all  the  ten  tribes  of 
Athens,  who  continued  in  office  four  years.  On  the  first  day,  at  even, 


(1)  Pausan.  Atticis,  Athen.  lib.  xi.  Hesvch.  (2)  Hcsychius. 

Nicandri  Schol.  Alexipharmacis.  (3)  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  Pausanias  Rcroticis 
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there  was  a  race  with  torches,  wherein,  first  footmen,  and  afterwards 
horsemen,  contended  :  the  same  custom  was  likewise  observed  in  the 
greater  festival.  The  second  contention  was  ejfandgixt  ayav,  i  e.  a  gym~ 
nical  exerase  so  called,  because  the  combatants  therein  gave  a  proof  of 
their  strength,  or  manhood  The  place  ot  these  games  wa  near  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  called  from  this  festival  Tav*dsvaixov  :  the  stadium  being  decay¬ 
ed  by  time,  was  rebuilt  of  white  Pentelic  marble  by  Herodes,  a  native  of 
Athens,  with  such  splendour  and  magnificence,  that  the  most  stately  thea¬ 
tres  could  not  compare  with  it.  The  last  was  a  musical  contention,  first 
instituted  by  Pericles.  In  the  songs  used  at  this  time,  they  rehearsed  the 
generous  undertakings  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  who  opposed  the 
tyranny  of  Pisistratus’s  sons  ;  as  of  Thrasybulus  also,  who  delivered  the 
Athenians  from  the  thirty  tyrants  imposed  on  them  by  the  Lacedemo¬ 
nians.  The  first  that  obtained  the  victory,  by  playing  upon  the  harp, 
was  Phrynis,  a  Mitylenaeau.  Other  musical  instruments  were  also  made 
use  of,  especially  flutes,  on  which  they  played  in  concert:  there  was 
also  a  dance  performed  by  a  circular  chorus,  of  which  hereafter:  and 
the  poets  contended  in  four  plays,  the  last  whereof  was  a  satire  ;  and  al¬ 
together  were  named  from  their  number,  ‘r£Tga\oyl«s.  Beside  these,  there 
was  a  contention  at  Sunium  in  imitation  of  a  sea-fight.  The  conqueror 
in  any  of  these  games  was  rewarded  with  a  vessel  of  oil,  which  he  was 
permitted  to  dispose  of.  how  and  where  he  pleased,  whereas,  it  was  un¬ 
lawful  for  any  other  to  transport  that  commodity:  further,  he  received 
a  crown  of  those  olives  which  grew  in  the  Academy,  and  were  sacred  to 
Minerva,  and  called  Region,  from  fxogog,  i.  e.  death ,  in  remembrance  of  the 
misfortune  of  Halirrothius,  the  son  of  Neptune,  who,  in  a  rage  at  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  defeat  by  Minerva,  in  their  contention  about  the  name  of  Athens, 
offering  to  cut  down  the  olive-tree,  by  the  production  of  which  Minerva 
obtained  the  victory,  missed  his  aim,  and  gave  himself  a  fatal  blow  ;  others 
derive  the  name  from  a&gog,  i.  e.  a  part ,  because,  according  to  some,  these 
olives  were  given  by  contribution  ;  all  persons  that  possessed  olive-trees 
being  obliged  to  contribute  their  proportions  towards  the  celebration  of 
this  festival.  Beside  these,  there  was  a  certain  dance  called  pyrrhichia, 
performed  by  young  boys  in  armour,  in  imitation  of  Minerva,  who,  in 
triumph  over  the  vanquished  sons  of  Titan,  danced  in  that  manner.  It 
was  usual  also,  when  Athens  was  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ho¬ 
mans,  for  gladiators  to  contend  after  the  Roman  fashion.  No  man  was 
permitted  to  be  present  at  any  of  these  games  in  dyed  garments ;  and  the 
punishment  of  such  offenders  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Aywvo3s«is, 
or  president  of  the  games.  Lastly,  they  offered  a  sumptuous  sacrifice, 
towards  which  every  one  of  the  Athenian  boroughs  contributed  an  ox  ; 
and  of  the  flesh  that  remained,  a  public  entertainment  was  made  for  the 
whole  assembly. 

In  the  greater  festival,  most  of  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
practised,  but  were  (I  suppose)  performed  with  greater  splendour  and 
magnificence,  and  the  addition  of  some  others,  not  observed  in  the  lesser, 
as  particularly  the  procession,  in  which  Minerva’s  sacred  tretrXo s,  or  gar¬ 
ment,  was  carried.  This  TsVXas  was  woven  by  a  select  number  of  vir¬ 
gins,  called  E^yusSixai,  from  iloyav,  i.  e.  work  ;  these  were  superintended 
by  two  of  the  Appu^oi  (of  whom  I  have  spoken  before,)  and  entered 
upon  their  employment  at  the  festival  XaA jesfa,  which  was  upon  the  30th 
day  of  Pyanepsion  :  it  was  of  a  white  colour,  without  sleeves,  and  em- 
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broidered  with  gold  ;  upon  it  were  described  the  achievements  of  Miner° 
va,  especially  those  against  the  giants  :  Jupiter  also,  and  the  heroes,  with 
all  such  as  were  famous  for  valiant  and  noble  exploits,  had  their  effigies 
in  it ;  whence  men  of  true  courage  and  bravery  are  said  to  be  agio  i  xh rXy, 
i.  e.  worthy  to  be  pourtrayed  in  Minerva’s  sacred  garment,  as  in  Aristo¬ 
phanes  ( 1)  : 

E u\cynra.i  (ZxxoueQx.  rat  TiTsga?  oti 

Avcfgtc  hViv  ruffe  yis  xgioi,  *,  r£  i r’erhu. 

We  will  our  fathers  treat  with  high  esteem, 

W  hose  brave  exploits  are  worthy  Attica, 

Fit  to  be  pourtray’d  in  Minerva’s  vest. 

With  this  iruVAof  they  made  a  solemn  procession,  the  ceremonies  of 
which  were  thus:  in  the  Ceramicus,  without  the  city,  there  was  an  en¬ 
gine  built  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  on  purpose  for  this  solemnity  ;  upon  this 
the  xlxhcg  was  hung  in  the  manner  of  a  sail  ;  and  the  whole  was  convey¬ 
ed,  not  by  the  beasts,  as  some  have  imagined,  but  by  subterraneous  ma¬ 
chines,  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  and  from  thence  to  the  citadel, 
where  the  xexx o»  was  put  upon  Minerva’s  statue,  which  seems  to  have 
been  laid  upon  a  bed  strewed  with,  or  rather  composed  of  flowers,  and 
called  xXetxig.  t  his  procession  was  made  by  persons  of  all  ages,  sexes, 
and  qualities.  It  was  led  up  by  old  men,  together,  as  some  say,  with  old 
women,  carrying  olive  branches  in  their  hands;  whence  they  are  called 
S-ctKko  ipegoi .  i.  e.  bearers  of  green  boughs  ;  after  these  came  the  men  of 
full  age,  with  shields  and  spears,  being  attended  by  the  Mevo/xos,  or  so¬ 
journers,  who  carried  little  boats,  as  a  token  of  their  being  foreigners, 
and  were  upon  that  account  called  Sxoupypigei  i.  e.  boat-bearers ;  then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  women,  attended  by  the  sojourners’  wives,  who  were  named 
'Y<?£i«<pdfoi,  from  bearing  water-pots.  These  were  followed  by  young 
men,  singing  hymns  to  the  goddess  ;  they  were  crowned  with  millet : 
next  to  these  came  select  virgins  of  the  first  quality,  called  Kavvjpofoi, 
i.  e.  basket-bearers ,  because  they  carried  certain  baskets,  which  con¬ 
tained  some  necessaries  for  (he  celebration  of  holy  rites,  which  (as 
also  other  utensils  required  at  the  solemnity)  were  in  the  custody  of  one 
who,  because  he  was  chief  manager  of  the  public  pomps,  processions,  or 
embassies  to  the  gods,  was  called  Ag%idsugo£,  and  were  distributed  by  him 
as  occasion  required  ;  these  virgins  were  attended  by  the  sojourners’ 
daughters,  who  carried  umbrellas  and  little  seats,  whence  they  were  call¬ 
ed  Ai0fi><po£oi,  i.  e.  seat  carriers:  lastly,  it  is  probable  that  the  boys  bore 
up  the  rear  ;  they  walked  in  a  sort  of  coats  worn  at  processions,  and 
called  IloevJa/uixoi',  The  necessaries  for  this,  as  for  all  other  processions, 
were  prepared  in  a  public  hall,  erected  for  that  use,  between  the  Firaean 
gate  and  Ceres’s  temple  ;  and  the  management  and  care  of  the  whole  bu¬ 
siness  belonged  to  the  NafjioPuAaxsf,  which  name  denotes  officers  appoint¬ 
ed  to  see  that  the  laws,  ancient  rites  and  customs,  be  observed.  It  was 
further  usual  at  this  solemity,  to  make  a  jail-delivery,  to  present  golden 
crowns  to  such  as  had  done  any  remarkable  service  for  the  commonwealth , 
and  to  appoint  men  to  sing  some  of  Homer’s  poems  ;  which  custom  was 
first  introduced  by  Hipparchus,  Ihe  son  of  Pisistratus.  Lastly,  in  the 
sacrifice  at  this,  and  other  quinquennial  solemnities,  it  was  customary  to 
pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Platxans,  on  account  of  the  signal  service 
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they  had  done  the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  wherein  they  be¬ 
haved  themselves  with  extraordinary  courage  and  resolution. 

TIAlV'UCEfA.  in  honour  of  Panace  (1). 

II  WAHMOPf,  the  same  with  the  Abasia,  and  XaXxs<a  (2),  and  so  called 
from  the  great  concourse  of  people  that  used  to  meet  at  the  solemnity. 

TliN'AiA,  an  Athenian  festival  (3),  so  called  from  Pandion,  by  whom  it 
was  first  instituted  ;  or  because  it  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
who  does  -iravr*  oiveutn,  i.  e.  move  and  turn  all  things  which  way  he 
pleaseth.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  it  belonged  to  the  moon,  and  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  because  she  does  iravroTS  leva',  i.  e.  move  incessantly,  for 
that  the  moon  appears  both  in  the  night  and  day  ;  whereas  the  sun  shows 
himself  by  day  only,  and  was  supposed  to  rest  all  night.  It  was  cele¬ 
brated  after  the  Atovotf ia,  or  festival  of  Bacchus,  because  that  god  is  some¬ 
times  put  for  the  sun,  or  Apollo,  and  was  by  some  reputed  to  be  the  bro¬ 
ther,  by  others  the  son  of  the  moon. 

n\NAPOSOS,an  Athenian  festival  (4),  in  memory  of  Pandrosus,  the 
daughter  of  king  Cecrops. 

ITAlVateia,  public  rejoicings  (5),  when  the  season,  through  its  coldness 
and  intemperance,  forced  the  mariners  to  stay  at  home. 

IIaNEAahnia,  a  public  festival,  celebrated  (as  the  name  imports)  by  an 
assembly  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Greece  (6). 

ITaNIQNIA,  a  festival  celebrated  fas  the  name  signifies)  by  a  concourse 
of  people  from  all  the  cities  of  Ionia  (7).  The  place,  or  temple,  in 
which  it  was  kept,  was  called  n«»i<aviov.  It  was  instituted  in  honour  of 
Neptune,  surnamed  Heliconius,  from  Helice,  a  city  of  Achaia,  which  af¬ 
terwards  perished  by  an  earthquake.  One  thing  there  was  remarkable 
in  this  festival,  viz.  that  if  the  bull  offered  in  sacrifice  offered  to  bellow, 
it  was  accounted  an  omen  of  divine  favour,  because  that  sound  was  thought 
to  be  acceptable  to  Neptune  :  to  this  Homer  is  thought  to  allude  in  these 
verses  : 

\  Aurap  &  Svfjiov  *)  Hpuyiv,  as  o'te  t ttvpss 

Upvyev  IhKo/uevo c  '’B.Kumtov  d/u<pi  (8). 

Dying;  he  roar’d,  as  when  a  bull  is  drawn 
About  the  king  of  sacred  Helice. 

IIANOE  'EOPTH,  an  anniversary  solemnity  (9)  in  honour  of  Pan,  at  Athens, 
where  he  had  a  temple  near  the  Acropolis,  the  dedication  of  which,  and 
the  institution  of  this  festival,  were  upon  this  account :  when  Darius  the 
Persian  invaded  Attica,  one  Phidippides  was  despatched  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Spartans,  to  desire  their  assistance  :  and  as  he  was  in  his  journey, 
about  mount  Parthenius,  near  Tegea,  Pan  met  him,  and  calling  him  by  his 
name,  bid  him  ask  the  Athenians,  what  was  the  reason  why  they  had  no 
regard  of  him  who  was  their  friend  and  had  often  been  serviceable  to 
them,  and  should  continue  to  be  ?  Phidippides,  at  his  return  to  Athens, 
related  this  vision,  which  obtained  so  great  credit  with  the  Athenians, 
that  they  made  a  decree,  that  divine  honours  should  be  paid  to  that  god 
also. 

Pan  had  likewise  a  festival  in  Arcadia  (10),  the  country  he  was  believed 

(1) Theodorefus,vii.  Therap  (.7)  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  Strabo,  lib.  v.  Eustathius 

(2)  Suidas  (;i)  Etymolog  Auctor.  Suid.  Iliad  u. 

(4)  Athenagoras  in  Apologia,  Hesych.  (8)  Iliad,  xx. 

(5)  rEneas  Tacitus  Poliorcet.  cap.  17.  Pro-  (9  Herodotus  lib.  vi.  cap.  106. 

clus  in  Hesiod.  E?y.  (S'.  (10)  Theocriti  Scholiastes,  Idyll,  rii 

(0)  Eustathius,  Iliad.  ff. 
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most  to  frequent,  and  delight  in,  at  which  they  used  to  beat  his  statue  with 
SxiXXai,  i.  e.  sea  onions  :  the  same  was  done  when  they  missed  of  their 
prey  in  hunting,  in  anger  (as  should  seem)  at  the  god,  whom  they  reputed 
to  be  president  of  that  sport ;  to  which  custom  Theocritus  seems  to  al¬ 
lude  in  these  verses  : 

Kail  i)v  tuZt'  'iptS'oie,  cv  n«v  <fixe,  /ai  tw  Vi  Traifo; 

ApnaS'ix.oi  aidwaiaiv  uvo  7r\wp-l(  <re,  x,  u/axs 
Tavixct  ove  xpia^TUTBa  rrapvx. 

Kind  Pan,  if  you  propitious  to  my  pray’r 
Grant  these  my  wishes,  you  no  more  shall  fear 
The  rig’rous  usage  of  Arcadian  boys, 

When  disappointed  of  their  lovely  prize.  h.  h. 

Farther,  it  was  customary  to  offer  a  scanty  sacrifice,  the  relics  of  which 
were  not  sufficient  to  entertain  those  that  were  present  ;  because,  per¬ 
haps,  they  thought  the  god  had  frustrated  their  hopes  of  prey  in  hunting : 
on  the  contrary,  when  they  had  good  success,  they  were  more  liberal  in 
paying  honours  to  him. 
riANOPI,  see  IJuxvtyia. 

IIAPAAIA,  a  commemoration-day  in  honour  of  an  acient  hero,  whose 
name  was  Paralus  (1). 

nATSANElA,  a  festival,  in  which  were  solemn  games,  wherein  free-born 
Spartans  only  contended  ;  also,  an  oration  in  praise  of  Pausanias,  the 
Spartan  general,  under  whose  conduct  the  Grecians  overcame  Mardoni- 
us,  in  the  famous  battle  at  Plataea  (2) 

IIEAonEIA,  a  festival  held  by  the  Eleans  to  Pelops,  whom  that  nation 
honoured  more  than  any  other  hero.  It  was  kept  in  imitation  of  Hercu¬ 
les,  who  sacrificed  to  Pelops  in  a  trench,  as  was  usually  done  to  the^manes 
and  infernal  gods.  We  are  informed  by  Pausanias  (3)j  that  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  Eleans  sacrificed  every  year  a  ram  in  the  same  manner  ;  and 
that  the  priest  had  no  share  in  the  victim  ;  nor  any  of  the  Eleans,  or 
other  worshippers,  were  permitted  to  eat  any  part  of  it.  Whoever  ad¬ 
ventured  to  transgress  this  rule  was  excluded  from  Jupiter’s  temple.  On¬ 
ly  the  neck  was  allotted  to  one  of  Jupiter’s  officers,  who  was  called  guXsus, 
from  his  office,  which  was  to  provide  the  customary  wood  for  sacrifices, 
it  being  held  unlawful  in  that  country  to  employ  any  other  tree,  beside 
the  (Xeux*)  white  poplar,  to  that  use. 

nEAfiPiA,  a  Thessalian  festival,  not  unlike  the  Roman  Saturnalia.  It 
is  thus  described  by  Athenaeus  (4)  :  ‘  Baton,  the  Sinopensian  rhetorician, 
in  his  description  of  Thessaly  and  Hsemonia,  declares,  that  the  Saturna¬ 
lia  are  a  Grecian  festival,  and  called  by  the  Thessalians  Peloria  ;  his 
words  are  these  :  ‘  On  a  time  when  the  Pelasgians  were  offering  public 
sacrifices,  one  Pelorus  came  in,  and  told  one  of  them,  that  the  mountains 
ofTempein  Hsemonia  were  torn  asunder  by  an  earthquake;  and  the 
lake,  which  had  before  covered  the  adjacent  valley,  making  its  way 
through  the  breach,  and  falling  into  the  stream  of  Peneus,had  left  behind 
a  vast,  but  most  pleasant  and  delightful  plain.  The  PelasgiaDS  hugged 
Pelorus  for  his  news,  and  invited  him  to  an  entertainment,  where  he  was 
treated  with  all  sorts  of  dainties  :  the  rest  of  the  Pelasgians  also  brought 
the  best  provisions  they  had,  and  presented  them  to  him  ;  and  his  land¬ 
lord,  with  others  of  the  best  quality,  waited  on  him  by  turns.  In  memo- 

(3)  Eliac.  Lib.  i.  pag.  407.  edit.  Lips.  310.  edit. 
Hmiov,  (4)  Lib.  xiv. 


(1)  Eustathius  Odyss.  {'. 

(2)  Pausanias  l  a-onicis. 
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ry  oi' this,  when  the  Pelasgians  had  seated  themselves  in  the  new-disco¬ 
vered  country,  they  instituted  a  festival,  wherein  they  offered  sacrifices 
to  Jupiter,  surnamed  Pelor,  and  made  sumptuous  entertainments,  where¬ 
to  they  invited,  not  only  all  the  foreigners  amongst  them,  but  prisoners 
also,  whom  they  permitted  to  sit  down,  and  waited  upon  them.  This  fes¬ 
tival  is  to  this  day  observed  with  great  solemnity  by  the  Thessalians,  and 
called  nsXwfi*.’ 

riEPinETEiA,  a  Macedonian  solemnity  (1). 

nEPi^AAAiA,  the  same  with  <s>aKKxyayia.,  being  derived  from  QaXKbg, 
of  which  see  more  in  Aiovudict.. 

niTANATON  'eopth,  gymnical  exercises  at  Pitana  (2). 

iiatnthpia ?  a  festival  in  honour  of  Aglaurus,  king  Cecrops’  daughter, 
or  rather  of  Minerva,  who  had,  from  that  lady,  the  name  of  Aglaurus  (3). 
At  this  time  they  undressed  Minerva’s  statue,  and  washed  it  ;  whence  the 
solemnity  was  called  <rX wr^ia.,  from  irAuvnv,  which  signifies  to  wask.  It 
was  accounted  an  unfortunate  or  inauspicious  day  ;  and  therefore  the 
temples  (upon  all  such  days)  were  surrounded  with  ropes,  so  that  no  man 
could  have  admission  :  the  reason  of  which  custom,  with  a  farther  account 
of  this  solemnity,  we  have  in  Plutarch’s  Alcibiades  :  ‘  The  festival,’  saith 
he,  ‘  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  called  Ilhvvrygix,  was  celebrated  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  Thargelion,  with  certain  mysterious  observances,  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  be  revealed,  which  were  performed  by  persons  called  ngxj'iegyt'S'xi, 
who  divested  the  goddess's  image  of  all  its  ornaments,  and  kept  it  close 
covered  ;  whence  it  is,  that  the  Athenians  esteem  this  day  most  inauspici¬ 
ous,  and  never  go  about  any  thing  of  importance  upon  it :  and  therefore, 
it  falling  out  that'Alcibiades’s  return  from  exile  happened  upon  this  day, 
many  were  much  concerned  at  it,  looking  upon  the  time  of  his  arrival  to 
be  a  dangerous  omen,  and  imagined  that  the  goddess  did  not  graciously 
receive  him,  but,  in  token  of  displeasure,  hid  her  face  from  him  :  but, 
for  all  this,  things  went  on  prosperously,  and  succeeded  according  to  his 
wish.’  Farther,  it  was  customary  at  this  festival  to  bear  in  procession  a 
cluster  of  figs,  which  was  called  Hyyrog/ct,  or  Hyjrg ia,  from  v'yeo/xui,  which 
signifies  to  lead  the  way,  because  figs  were  ay£p,6*s «  vs  xa. fife,  i.  e. 
leaders  to  humanity ,  and  a  civil  course  of  life  ;  for,  when  men  left  off  their 
ancient  and  barbarous  diet  of  acorns,  the  next  thing  they  used  for  food 
was  figs. 

noAiEiA ,  a  solemnity  at  Thebes  (4),  in  honour  of  Apollo,  surnamed 
noXtoj,  i.  e.  grey,  because  he  was  represented  in  this  city  (contrary  to 
the  practice  of  all  other  places)  with  grey  hairs.  The  victim  was  a  bull  ; 
but  it  once  happening  that  no  bull  could  be  procured,  an  ox  was  taken 
from  the  cart,  and  sacrificed  :  whence  the  custom  of  killing  labouring  ox¬ 
en,  which  till  that  time  was  looked  on  as  a  capital  crime,  first  commenc¬ 
ed. 

riOMnEfiN  aaimono2 'eopth,  a  festival  mentioned  by  Hesychius. 
There  was  an  image  at  this  solemnity  called  by  a  peculiar  name  Srep.- 
fx  uriaiov. 

iio2Eiaia,  or  noSEiAHNiA,  in  honour  of  TloreiSat,  i.  e.  Neptune ,  to 
whom  also  they  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice,  called  Ovsi'Aio*  (5). 

npiAnEiAj  a  festival  in  honour  of  Priapus. 

(1)  Hesychius.  (2)  Idem.  (4)  Pausanias  Boeoticis.  (5)  Hesychius. 

X3)  Hesych.  Plul.  Alcib.  Athenaeus,  lib.  iii.  Plut.  lib.  viii  cap  12. 
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ITPOHPOEIA,  or  nPHPOSIA,  sacrifices  (1)  offered  o  ri>s  ugorfeUf,  i.  e. 
before  seed-time,  to  Ceres,  who  was  hence  surnamed  Ugorifodia.  They 
were  called  by  the  common  people  n^axrs^ia,  from  «xtjj,  which  some- 
times  signifies  the  same  with  (fires.  i-  e.  bread-corn  ;  whence  comes  Ajj|/4- 
vegos  «xt»>,  i.  e.  Ceres's  corn,  in  Homer  (2).  The  institution  of  these  sa¬ 
crifices  was  by  the  command  of  one  Authias,  a  prophet,  who  gave  out 
that  this  was  the  only  method  to  appease  the  incensed  goddess,  who  had 
at  that  time  afflicted,  not  Athens  only,  where  this  solemnity  was  observed, 
but  all  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  with  a  grievous  famine. 

IIPOAOriA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  before 
they  gathered  their  fruits  (3). 

IIPOMAXIA,  a  festival  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  crowned  them¬ 
selves  with  reeds  (4). 

I7POME©EIa,  an  Athenian  solemnity,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Prome¬ 
theus  (5),  with  torch-races,  in  remembrance  that  he  was  the  first  that 
taught  men  the  use  of  fire. 

IIPOIXAIPHTHPIA,  a  day  of  rejoicing,  when  a  new-married  wife  went 
to  cohabit  with  her  husband  (6). 

IIPOTEAE1A,  a  solemnity  before  marriage,  of  which  afterwards. 

nPOTPirEH,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Neptune,  and  of  Bacchus  (7), 
surnamed  ngo r^oyrjs,  or  n gorguyaTcg,  ier'o  <r«  rguyes,  i.  e.from  new  wine. 

IIPOtf>0A£IA,  a  festival,  so  called  urr 0  tj?  rgopllaiveiv.from  preventing,  or 
coming  before.  It  was  observed  by  the  Clazomenians,  in  remembrance 
that  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Leuca,  by  coming  to  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  a  sacrifice  before  the  Cumaeans  (8). 

I1POXAPI2THPIA,  a  solemn  sacrifice,  which  the  Athenian  magistrates 
yearly  offered  to  Minerva,  when  the  spring  began  first  to  appear  (9). 

npnTJXiAAEiA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Chersonesians  and  Thes¬ 
salians  (10),  in  memory  of  Protesilaus,  w  ho  was  the  first  Grecian  slain  by 
Hector. 

iitanE'Pia,  an  Athenian  festival  (11),  sometimes  called  <jfotoL\iosJ/iet,  or 
■jfavo i^/a,  «n  Wvras  sib ov  xagvtis  rri  i.  e.  because  Theseus  and  his  com¬ 

panions  were  entertained  with  all  manner  of  fruits ;  the  former  and  more 
usual  name,  is  derived  etire  riSi  eij/siv  iruca/x,  i.  e.  from  boiling  pulse,  as  was 
usual  upon  that  day  ;  the  reason  of  which  custom,  with  a  farther  account 
of  this  solemnity,  l  will  give  you  in  the  words  of  Plutarch  :  ‘  Theseus, 
after  the  funeral  of  hi-  father,  paid  his  vows  to  Apollo  upon  the  seventh  of 
Pyanepsion  ;  for  on  that  day,  the  youths  that  returned  with  him  safe  from 
Crete,  made  their  entry  into  the  city.’  They  say,  also,  that  the  custom 
of  boiling  pulse  was  derived  from  hence  ;  because  the  young  men  that 
escaped  put  all  that  was  left  of  their  provision  together,  and  boiling  it  in 
one  common  pot,  feasted  themselves  with  it,  and  with  great  rejoicing  did 
eat  all  together.  Hence  also  they  carry  about  an  olive  branch,  bound 
about  with  wool  (such  as  they  then  made  use  of  in  their  supplications), 
which  was  called  Eigstfwvri,  (from  elgo s,  i.  e.  wool),  and  crowned  with  all 


(1) Hesjreh.  Said.  Aristepb.  Schol.  Equiti- 
bus. 

(2)  Vide  Annotationes  nostras  in  Plotarchum 
d  e  Audiendis  Poetis. 

(3)  H-sychius. 

(4)  Athenseus,  lib.  xv. 

(5)  Aristophanis  Scholiast.  Ranis. 


(6)  Harpocration,  Suid. 

(7)  Hesycbius. 

(8)  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  xv.  (9)  Suidas. 

(10)  Pindari  Scholiastes  Isth.  Od.  i.  Lucia- 
nus.  Deor.  Concil. 

(11)  Harpocration,  Plutarchus  Theseo,  He¬ 
sycbius. 
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sorts  of  first  fruits,  to  signify  that  scarcity  and  barrenness  were  ceased, 
singing,  in  their  procession,  this  song : 

EigST/£tv»,  uvmt  piqeiv,  5  w/ovac  u^TSf, 

Kail  fjliKt  iy  KOIUAH  X,  eSHOV  HVct^HO-VO-d&l, 

Kit,  KUAIK  tli^apov,  <•  C  *V  fJlibllX?*  K'Mi-jf Hf. 

Eiresione,  figs  produce, 

And  wholesome  bread,  and  cheerful  oil, 

And  honey,  labouring  bees’  sweet  toil 
But,  above  all,  wine’s  noble  juice  ; 

Then  cares  thou  in  the  cup  shah  steep. 

And,  full  of  joy,  receive  soft  sleep.  duke. 

Though  some  are  of  opinion,  that  this  custom  is  retained  in  memory 
of  the  Heraclidae,  who  were  thus  entertained,  and  brought  up  by  the 
Athenians  :  but  the  former  account  is  more  generally  received.  It  may 
be  added  farther,  that  the  E/fs<ria>vu,  when  it  was  carried  about  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  was  of  laurel ;  when  of  Minerva,  of  olive:  because  those 
trees  were  believed  to  be  most  acceptable  to  those  deities  :  when  the  so¬ 
lemnity  was  ended,  it  was  customary  for  them  to  erect  it  before  their 
house-doors,  thinking  it  an  amulet,  whereby  scarcity  and  want  were  pre¬ 
vented. 

nrAAiA,  a  festival  at  PjJae  (1),  otherwise  called  Thermopylae,  in  hon¬ 
our  of  Ceres,  surnamed  from  that  place  Pylaea. 

nrPSnN  ‘eopth,  i.  e.  The  festival  of  torches:  it  was  observed  at  Ar¬ 
gos,  and  instituted  in  memory  of  the  torches  lighted  by  Lynceus  and  Hy- 
permnestra,  to  signify  to  each  other  that  they  had  both  escaped  out  of 
danger (2). 

P. 

•PABAOT  ANAAHipiS,  i.  e.  The  reception ,  or  elevation  of  the  rod.  It  was 
an  anniversary  day  in  the  island  ol  Cos,  at  which  the  priests  carried  a  cy¬ 
press  tree  (3) 

PATflAIfiN  "EOPTH,  a  part  of  the  Atowiut,  or  festival  of  Bacchus,  at  which 
they  repeated  scraps  of  songs,  or  poems,  as  they  walked  by  the  god’s 
statue  (I). 

2. 

SABAEIA,  noctural  mysteries,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Sabazius  (5),  into 
which  all  that  were  initiated  had  a  golden  serpent  put  in  at  their  breasts, 
and  taken  out  at  the  lower  parts  of  their  garments,  in  memory  of  Jupi¬ 
ter’s  ravishing  Proserpina  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  Others  (6)  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  solemnity  was  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  surnamed  Saba¬ 
zius,  from  the  Sabae,  who  were  a  people  of  Thrace  ;  and  it  is  probable 
this  festival  was  not  first  instituted  by  the  Grecians,  but  derived  to  them 
from  the  barbarians  (such  were  the  Thracians  reputed),  amongst  whom 
Suidas  tells  us,  *-a£«cfsiv  was  the  same  with  sodgsiv,  i.  e  to  shout,  sii ol,  as 
was  usual  in  the  festival  of  Bacchus  ;  add  to  this  that  Bacchus’s  priests 
were,  by  the  Thracians,  called  2r|6oi'. 

SAPtiNlA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana  (7),  surnamed  Saronia,  from  Sa- 

(1)  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  (5)  Clemens  Protrept.  Arnobius,  lib.  v. 

(2)  Pau9aniasCorinthiacis.  (ti)  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  iv.  Aristaphanis 

(3)  Hippocratis  Epistola  ad  S.  P.  Q.  Abderitan.  Scholiasts  Vespis,  Harpocrat. 

(4)  Athenaeus  init.  lib.  vii.  (7)  Pausanias  Coviuthiacis. 
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ro,  the  third  king  of  Troezen,  by  whom  a  temple  was  erected,  and  tins 
festival  instituted  to  her. 

SElSAXeElA,  i.  e.  a  shaking  off  the  burden.  It  was  a  public  sacrifice  at 
Athens,  in  memory  of  Solon’s  ordinance,  whereby  the  debts  of  poor  peo¬ 
ple  were  either  entirely  remitted  ;  or,  at  least,  the  interest  due  upon 
them  lessened,  and  creditors  hindered  from  seizing  upon  the  persons  of 
their  debtors,  as  had  been  customary  before  that  time  (1). 

ZE.V1EAH,  a  festival  mentioned  by  Hesychius  ;  and  observed,  it  may  be, 
in  memory  ofSemele,  Bacchus’s  mother. 

SEniHPIOX,  a  Delphian  festival,  celebrated  every  ninth  year,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  Apollo’s  victory  over  Python  The  chief  part  of  the  solemnity 
was  a  representation  of  Python  pursued  by  Apollo  (2). 

£©ENIA  at  Argos  (3).  It  might  perhaps  be  celebrated  in  honour  of  Mi¬ 
nerva,  who  was  surnamed  stUviag,  from  dbzvcs,  i.  e.  strength. 

EK.EJPA,  or  XR1PA,  IKIPO$OPIA,  an  anniversary  solemnity  at  Athens  (4), 
upon  the  twelfth  day  of  Scirrophorion,  in  honour  ofMinerva,  or,  as  some 
say  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina.  The  name  is  derived  from  Sciras.  a  bo¬ 
rough  between  Athens  and  Eleusis,  where  there  was  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Minerva,  surnamed  Sciras,  from  that  place  :  or  from  one  Scirus,  an 
inhabitant  of  Eleusis  ;  or  from  Sciron  of  Salamis  ;  or  from  migos,  i.  e. 
chalk  or  white  plaster,  of  which  the  statue  dedicated  to  Minerva  by  The¬ 
seus,  w  hen  he  returned  from  Crete,  was  composed  ;  or  from  ffxigov,  i.  e. 
an  umbrella,  which  was  at  this  time  carried  in  procession  by  Erectheus’s 
priest,  or  some  of  the  sacred  family  of  Butas,  who,  to  distinguish  them 
from  others  that  made  false  pretensions  to  that  kindred,  were  called  Ets- 
eQurddxi,  i.  e.  the  genuine  offspring  of  Butas  :  those  that  ordered  this  pro¬ 
cession  were,  wont  to  make  use  of  Aios  xdfria.,  i  e.  the  skins  oj  beasts  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  Jupiter,  surnamed  MnXiyio;,  and  Kvjj gios,  of  which  titles  I  have 
spoken  before.  Farther,  there  was  at  the  festival  a  race  called  o tiyotpL- 
*,  because  the  young  men  that  contended  therein  did  pigsiv  r»s  odyag, 
i.  e.  carry  in  their  hands  vine  branches  full  of  grapes. 

SK1EPIA,  or  XKlEPA,  at  Alea,  in  Arcadia  (5),  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
whose  image  was  exposed  bffo  rjj  dx\a.S\,  i.  e.  under  an  umbrella;  whence 
it  is  probable  the  name  of  this  festival  was  derived.  At  this  time  the  wo¬ 
men  were  beaten  with  scourges,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  Spartan 
boys  at  the  Altar  of  Diana  Orthia  which  they  underwent  in  obedience  to 
a  command  of  the  Delphian  oracle. 

KIAAQN-'EOPTH,  i  e.  the  Jestival  of  sea-onions.  It  was  observed  in  Si¬ 
cily  ;  the  chief  part  of  it  was  a  combat,  wherein  youths  beat  one  anoth¬ 
er  with  sea-onions  ;  he  that  obtained  the  victory  was  rewarded  by  the 
gymnasiarch  with  a  bull  (6). 

IIIOPTIA,  mentioned  by  Hesychius. 

STHA’IA,  an  Athenian  solemnity  (7),  wherein  the  women  made  jests  and 
lampoons  upon  one  another  ;  whence  s-ijviojfl'ai  signifies  to  abuse,  ridicule. 
or  speak  evil  of  one  another. 

£TO<t>EIA,  at  Eretria  in  honour  of  Diana  Stophea  (8). 

ZTXM<t>AAlA,  at  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of  Diana,  named  from 
that  place  Stymphalia  (9). 

(1)  Plutarch  Solone.  (5)  Pausanias  Arcadicis,  Pollux,  lib.  riii.  33. 

(2)  Plutarch.  Gnec.  Qusst  (6)  Theocriti  Scholiast.  Idyll,  vii. 

(3)  Hesychius.  (7)  Hesychius,  Suidas. 

(4)  Arislophan.  Scholiast  Concionat.  Harpo-  (8)  Athen*us,  lib.  vi. 

oration,  Suidas.  (9)  Pausan.  Arcadicis. 
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XrrKOMISTHPlA,  see  ©aXiVioc. 

SXNOIKiA,  see  Euvoi'xia. 

IXPAKOIS  Oi\  'EOPTA1,  Syracusan  festivals,  one  of  which  Plato  (1) 
mentions  ;  it  continued  ten  days,  during  which  time  the  women  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  offering  sacrifices. 

Another  we  read  of  in  fully  (2),  which  was  celebrated  every  year  by 
vast  numbers  of  men  and  women,  at  the  lake  near  Syracuse,  through 
which  Pluto  was  said  to  have  descended  with  Proserpina. 

SXPIMAIA,  games  at  Sparta  (3),  the  prize  of  which  was  o'v/ip.ai*,  i.  e.  a 
mixture  of  fat  and  honey. 

SI2THPIA,  sacrifices  and  thanksgivings  for  deliverance  out  of  dangers. 
One  of  these  festivals  was  kept  at  Sicyon.  on  the  fifth  of  Anthesterion,  to 
Jupiter  ZwTjjf,  the  saviour  ;  that  city  having  been  on  that  day,  delivered 
by  Aratus  from  the  Macedonian  tyranny  (4). 

T. 

TAINAPIA,  in  honour  of  Neptune,  surnamed  Taenarius,  from  Taenarus, 
a  promontory  in  Laconia,  where  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  him.  The 
worshippers  were  called  TaivapiVat  (5). 

TAAAIAITHS,  gymnical  exercises  in  honour  cf  Jupiter  TaXuios,  as  Me- 
ursius  conjectures  from  the  word*  of  Hesychius 

tatpeia,  in  honour  of  Neptune  as  Hesychius  reports:  perhaps  it 
was  the  same  with  that  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (b),  and  celebrated  at 
Ephesus,  wherein  the  cup-bearers  were  young  men.  and  called  Tuvgai. 

TATPOnOAEiA*,  in  honour  of  Diana  Tav^otfoXog  (7).  of  which  surname 
there  are  various  accounts  :  the  roost  probable  is  that  which  derives  it 
from  Scythia  Taurica,  where  this  goddess  was  worshipped. 

Tatpoxoaia,  at  Cyzicus  (8). 

TE22apako2ton,  the  fortieth  day  after  child-birth,  upon  which  the 
women  went  to  the  temples  and  paid  some  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
their  safe  delivery  ;  of  which  custom  I  shall  give  a  farther  account  in  one 
of  the  following  books. 

TI0Hniaia,  a  Spartan  festival(9),in  which  the  Ti^u^ai.or  nurses,  coAveyed 
the  male-infants  committed  to  their  charge  to  the  temple  of  Diana  Corytha- 
lia,  which  was  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  being  seated  not  far  from  that 
part  of  the  river  fiassa  which  was  near  Cleta  ;  here  they  offered  young 
pigs  in  sacrifice,  during  the  time  of  which  some  of  them  danced,  and  were 
called  Kogt/flotXXiVpiai  ;  others  exposed  themselves  in  antic  and  ridiculous 
postures,  and  were  named  Kvgtrroi.  They  had  liaewise  a  public  enter¬ 
tainment  at  this  and  some  other  times,  which  was  called  xo tig,  and  to  par¬ 
take  of  it,  xo5 rigetv.  The  manner  of  it  was  thus  :  tents  being  erected 
near  the  temple,  and  beds  furnished  therein  and  covered  with  tapestry, 
all  the  guests,  as  well  foreigners  as  natives  of  Laconia,  were  invited  to 
supper,  where  every  man  had  his  porion  allotted,  which  was  distribut¬ 
ed  to  him,  together  with  a  small  loaf  of  bread,  called  Ova i'xvAXoj  :  farther, 
also,  each  of  them  received  a  piece  of  new  cheese  part  of  the  belly  and 
tripes,  and  (instead  of  sweetmeats)  figs,  beans,  and  green  vetches. 
titaniAj  in  memory  of  the  Titanes  ( 10). 

(t)  Epistola  ad  Dionis  propinquos.  (5)  Idem.  (6)  Lib.  x.  (7)  Hesychius. 

(2)  Oral,  in  Verrem  iv.  (8)  Idem  (9)  Athen.  lib.  iv.  Hesychius, 

(3)  Hesychius.  (lO)Moschopulus  Collect.  Diet.  Attica. 

(4)  Plut.  Arato,  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  Cicero  de  Offic,  lib.  iii. 
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TAHnOAEMEiA,  games  celebrated  (1)  at  Rhodes,  in  memory  of  Tlepo- 
leraus,  upon  the  twenty -fourth  day  of  the  month  Gorpiseus,  wherein  not 
men  only,  but  bo  vs,  were  permitted  to  contend  ;  and  the  victors  were 
crowned  with  popiar. 

TONEiA,  the  institution  and  manner  of  this  solemnity  are  described  in 
Athenaeus  (2),  who  tells  us  it  was  kept  at  Samos.  The  chief  ceremony 
consisted  in  carrying  Juno’s  image  to  the  sea-shore,  and  offering  cakes  to 
it,  and  then  restoring  it  to  its  former  place  ;  which  was  done  in  memory 
of  its  being  stolen  by  the  lyrriienians,  and(when  their  ships  were  stayed 
in  the  haven  by  an  invisible  force,  which  hindered  them  from  making 
away)  exposed  upon  the  shore.  The  name  of  this  festival  is  derived  airo 
t£  tfuvTovwg  i'££<siA*4>djjva<  to  ggircts,  i.  e-  from  the  images  being/asl  bound 
by  those  that  first  bound  it,  because  they  imagined  it  tvas  going  to  leave 
them. 

tosapiaia,  at  Athens  (3),  in  memory  of  Toxaris,  a  Scythian  hero,  who 
died  there,  and  went  under  the  name  of  %‘vos  largos,  i.  e.  the  foreign  phy¬ 
sician. 

tpikaapia,  an  anniversary  festival  (4),  celebrated  by  the  Ionians,  that 
inhabited  Aroe.  Anthea,  and  Mesatis,  in  honour  of  Diana  Triclaria,  to  ap¬ 
pease  whose  anger  for  the  adultery  committed  in  her  temple  by  Mena- 
lippu*  andComaetho  the  priestess  they  were  commanded  by  the  Delphi¬ 
an  orade  to  sacrifice  a  boy  and  a  virgin,  which  inhuman  custom  continu¬ 
ed  till  after  the  Trojan  war. 

TPtontA,  solemn  games  dedicated  to  Apollo  Triopius.  The  prizes 
were  tripods  of  brass,  which  the  victors  were  obliged  to  consecrate  to 
Apollo  (5). 

TPiTOn-iTOPElA,  a  solemnity  (6),  in  which  it  was  usual  to  pray  for 
children,  to  the  ®eol  ysvedX ioi,  or  gods  of  generation,  who  were  sometimes 
called  TviroiraTo^s  Of  these  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  afterwards. 

TPlIIQlVHrAl,  a  festival  mentioned  by  Hesychius. 

TPO<DQNl  v.  solemn  games  celebrated  every  year  at  Lebadea,  in  honour 
of  Trophonius  (7). 

TTriAl.  mentioned  in  Hesychius. 

TiPBH,  celebrated  by  the  Achaeans,  in  honour  of  Bacchus  (8). 

r. 

jfA KINS’ A,  an  anniversary  solemnity  (9)  at  Amyclae  in  Laconia  in  the 
month  Hecatombaeon,  in  memory  of  the  beautiful  youth  Hyacinthus  with 
games  in  honour  of  Apollo.  It  is  thus  described  by  Athenaeus  ( 10)  : 

1  Polycrates  reports  in  his  Laconics,  that  the  Laconians  celebrate  a  fes¬ 
tival  called  Hyacinthia,  three  days  together  ;  during  which  time,  their 
grief  for  the  death  of  Hyacinthus  is  so  excessive,  that  they  neither  adorn 
themselves  with  crowns  at  their  entertainments,  nor  eat  bread,  but  sweet¬ 
meats  only,  and  such  like  things;  nor  sing  pagans  in  honour  of  the  god, 
nor  practise  any  of  the  customs  that  are  usual  at  other  sacrifices;  but, 
having  supped  with  gravity,  and  an  orderly  composedness,  depart.  Upon 
the  second  day,  there  is  a  variety  of  spectacles,  frequented  by  a  vast  con- 

(1)  Pindari  Scholiastes Olymp.  Od.  vii.  (7)  Pmdari  Scholiast  Olvmp.  Od.  vii. 

(2)  Lib.  xv.  (3)  Lucianus  Scytka.  (8)  Pausanias  Corinthiacis. 

(4)  Pausanias  Achaicis.  (9)  idem  Lacouicis,  Hesychius. 

(5)  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  44  (10)  L;b.  iv. 

(6)  Etymologici  Auctor. 
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course  of  people.  The  boys,  having  their  coats  girt  about  them,  play 
sometimes  upon  the  harp,  sometimes  upon  the  flute,  sometimes  strike  at 
once  upon  all  their  strings,  and  sing  hymns  m  honour  of  the  god  (Apollo) 
in  anapaestic  numbers,  and  shrill  acute  sounds.  Others  pass  over  the 
theatre  upon  horses  richly  accoutred  ;  at  the  same  time  enter  choirs  of 
young  men,  singing  some  of  their  own  country  songs,  and,  amongst  them, 
persons  appointed  to  dance  according  to  the  ancient  form,  to  the  flute, 
and  vocal  music.  Of  the  virgins,  some  are  ushered  in,  riding  in  chariots 
made  of  wood,  covered  at  the  top.  and  magnificently  adorned  ;  others  in 
race-chariots.  The  whole  city  is  filled  with  joy  at  this  time  ;  they  offer 
multitudes  of  victims,  and  entertain  all  their  acquaintance,  and  slaves  ; 
and  so  eager  are  they  to  be  present  at  the  games,  that  no  man  stays  at 
home,  but  the  city  is  left  empty  and  desolate.’ 

'TBPlETtKA,  at  Argos,  (1),  upon  the  sixteenth,  or  rather  upon  the  new 
moon,  of  the  month  called  by  the  Argives  Hermeas.  The  chief  ceremo¬ 
ny  was,  that  the  men  and  women  exchanged  habits,  in  memory  of  the  ge¬ 
nerous  achievements  of  Telesilla,  who,  when  Argos  was  besieged  by 
Clfeomenes,  having  listed  a  sufficient  number  of  women,  made  a  brave  and 
and  vigorous  defence  against  the  whole  Spartan  army. 

■TAPO®' >PiA,  a  solemnity,  so  called  xto  ns  Qeguv  ilSag.  i.  e.  from  bearing 
-water  ;  and  kept  at  Athens  in  memory  of  those  that  perished  in  the  de¬ 
luge,  (2). 

Another  festival  was  celebrated  at  iEgina,  to  Apollo,  in  the  month 
Delphinius(  1). 

'TMNI'x,  at  Orchomenos  and  Mantinea,  in  honour  of  Diana  Hymnia. 

‘TETHPIA.  a  festival  at  Argos,  in  honour  of  Venus  (4).  The  name  is 
derived  from  v;,  i.  e.  a  sow,  because  sows  were  sacrificed  to  this  goddess. 

4>. 

4>ArHEIA,  Qa-yvna,  or  4>ay  jjdia,  or  <t>ixyr}rin-oijiK.  or  $a.y>j<tiv6<fitt.,  was  a 
festival,  so  called  from  < pdZyeiv ,  and  »/»  siv.  i.  e.  to  eat  and  drink,  because 
it  was  a  time  of  good  living  (5).  It  was  observed  during  the  Dionysia, 
and  belonged  to  Bacchus. 

4>ArnN,  a  festival  mentioned  by  Eustathius  (6),  and  (as  the  name  im¬ 
ports)  of  the  same  nature  with  the  former. 

•DAMMASTPIA,  mentioned  by  Hesychius. 

<J>EAAOE,  a  festival  of  Bacchus  (7),  being  a  preparative  to  the  A/ovuVia  (8). 

<t>EPE4>ATTlA,  a  festival  at  Cyzicum,  wherein  a  black  heifer  was  sacrific¬ 
ed  to  Pherephatta,  or  Proserpina  (9). 

<!>£2£4>OPIa,  in  honour  of  Phosphorus,  or  Lucifer  (10). 

X. 

XAAKEIA,  so  called  from  XaAxos,  i.  e.  brass,  because  it  was  celebrated 
in  memory  of  the  first  invention  of  working  that  metal,  which  is  owing 
to  Athens  (11).  It  was  called  n<xvJV]p,ov,  because  o  u.og,  i  e.  the  whole 

Athenian  nat>on  assembled  to  celebrate  it  Sometimes  also  this  festival 
was  called  because  it  was  kept  in  honour  of  A9 yvs,  or  Minerva, 


(1)  Plutarch.  Virt.  Mulier,  Polyaenus,  lib.  viii. 

(2)  Etymologic!  Auctor.  Suidas. 

(3)  Prndari  Schol.  Nemeon.  Od.  v. 

(4)  Athenapus,  lib.  iii. 

(5)  Idem.  lib.  vii. 

(6)  Odvss.  err.  (?)  Suidas. 


(8)  Aristophanis  Scholiast.  Nubibus. 

(9)  Plutarch.  Lucullo. 

(10)  Plutarch,  in  Colotem  Hesychius. 

(11)  Eustaph  Iliad.  Suidas,  Harpocratien, 
Etymologic!  Auctor. 
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who  was  the  goddess  of  all  sorts  of  arts  and  inventions,  and  upon  that 
account  named  Egyavy,  from  t'gyor,  i.  e.  work.  Afterwards,  it  was  only 
kept  by  mechanics  and  handicraftsmen,  especially  those  concerned  in 
brass  work,  and  that  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  who  was  the  god  of  smiths, 
and  the  first  that  taught  the  Athenians  the  use  of  brass. 

xaakioikia,  an  anniversary  day  at  Sparta,  on  which  the  young  men 
assembled  in  arms  to  celebrate  a  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  sur- 
named  %u\xloixos,  from  her  temple,  which  was  made  of  brass.  The 
ephori  were  always  present,  to  give  directions  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  solemnity  (I). 

xaonia,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Chaonians  in  Epirus  (2). 
xapiaa,  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine  years  by  the  Delphians, 
whereof  we  have  this  account  in  Plutarch  (3)  ;  ‘  a  great  drought  having 
brought  a  famine  upon  the  Delphians,  they  went  with  their  wives  and 
children  as  supplicants  to  the  king’s  gate,  who  distributed  meal  and  pulse 
to  the  more  noted  of  them,  not  having  enough  to  supply  the  necessaries 
of  all :  but  a  little  orphan  girl  coming  and  importuning  him,  he  beat  her 
with  his  shoe,  and  threw  it  in  her  face  ;  she  indeed  was  a  poor  vagrant 
beggar,  but  of  a  disposition  nowise  mean  or  ignoble  ;  wherefore,  unable 
to  bear  the  affront,  she  withdrew,  and  untying  her  girdle,  hanged  herself 
therewith.  The  famine  hereupon  increasing,  and  many  diseases  accom¬ 
panying  it,  the  Pythia  was  consulted  by  the  king,  and  answered,  that  the 
death  of  the  virgin  Charila,  who  slew  herself,  must  be  expiated  :  the 
Delphians,  after  a  long  search,  discovered  at  length,  that  the  maid,  who 
had  been  beaten  with  the  shoe,  was  called  by  that  name,  and  instituted 
certain  sacrifices,  mixed  with  expiatory  rites,  which  are  religiously  ob¬ 
served  every  ninth  year  to  this  day.  The  king  presides  at  them,  and 
distributes  meal  and  pulse  to  all  persons,  as  well  strangers  as  citizens  ; 
and  Charila’s  effigy  being  brought  in,  when  all  have  received  their  dole, 
the  king  smites  it  with  his  shoe  ;  then  the  governess  of  the  Thyades 
conveys  it  to  some  lonesome  and  desolate  place,  where,  a  halter  being 
put  about  its  neck,  they  bury  it  in  the  same  spot  of  ground  where  Chari¬ 
la  was  interred.’ 

XAPI2IA }  a  festival  celebrated  (4)  in  honour  of  the  Charites,  or  Graces, 
with  dances,  which  continued  all  night :  he  that  was  awake  the  longest 
was  rewarded  with  a  cake,  called  nvgafixs. 

xapisthpia  EAET0EP1AX5  a  thanksgiving  day  at  Athens  (5),  upon  the 
twelfth  day  of  Boedromion,  which  was  the  day  whereon  Thrasybulus 
expelled  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  restored  the  Athenians  their  liberty. 
xapmoztna,  at  Athens  (6). 

XEiponONiAj  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Xsigotfom,  or  handicrafts¬ 
men  (7). 

xeaiaonia } a  festival  at  Rhodes  (8),  in  the  month  Boedromion,  where¬ 
in  the  boys  went  from  door  to  door  begging,  and  singing  a  certain  song  ;  the 
doing  which  was  called  ^sXiSovi^siv,  and  the  song  itself  was  named  XsXiJo- 
vitijM,  because  it  was  begun  with  an  invocation  of  the  XtXiSav,  or  swallow : 
it  is  set  down  at  large  in  Athenaeus  and  begins  thus  : 


(1)  Polybius,  lib.  iv.  Pausan.  Phocicis,  p.  613.  (4)  Eustathius,  Otlyss.  o'. 

et  Laconicis,  p.  193.  (5)  Plutarch,  tie  Gloria  Atheniens. 

(2)  Parthenius  Erot.  32.  (6)  Hesychius.  (7,  Idem 

(3)  Grfec.  Qutest  (3)  Athenasus,  lib.  vili. 
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Ha9’,  »A0ti  XsaMW,  Ks(Aa';, 
ayxtra.,  & c. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Cleobulus  the  Lindian,  as  an  artifice 
to  get  money  in  a  time  of  public  calamity.  In  like  manner,  to  sing  the 
song  wherein  a  raven,  in  Greek,  Kogavr),  was  invoked,  they  called  xoguvi- 
£«v.  And  it  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  beggars  to  go  about  and 
sing  for  wages  ;  so  Homer  is  said  to  have  done,  earning  his  living  by 
singing  a  song  called  Eifeo’iwvjj. 

xeoNiA,  an  anniversary  day  kept  by  the  Hermionians  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  surnamed  Chthonia,  either  because  she  was  goddess  of  the  earth, 
which  is  called  in  Greek  Xdliv,  or  from  a  damsel  of  that  name,  whom 
Ceres  carried  from  Argolis  to  Hermione,  where  she  dedicated  a  temple 
to  the  goddess.  The  manner  of  this  festival  is  thus  described  by  Pausa- 
nias  (1)  :  !  Ceres  herself  is  named  Chthonia,  and  under  that  title  is  hon¬ 
oured  with  a  festival,  celebrated  every  summer  in  this  method  :  a  pro¬ 
cession  is  led  up  by  the  priests  of  the  gods,  and  the  magistrates  that  year 
in  office,  who  are  followed  by  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  ;  the  boys  also 
make  a  solemn  procession  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  being  in  white  appa¬ 
rel,  and  having  upon  their  heads  crowns  composed  of  a  flower,  which  is 
by  them  called  Ko,u«<rav<5'aXe£,  but  seems  to  be  the  same  with  hyacinth,  as 
appears  as  well  by  the  bigness  and  colour  as  from  the  letters  inscribed 
upon  it,  in  memory  of  the  untimely  death  of  Hyacinthus.  This  proces¬ 
sion  is  followed  by  persons  that  drag  an  heifer  untamed,  and  newly  taken 
from  the  herd,  fast  bound  to  the  temple,  where  they  let  her  loose  ;  which 
being  done,  the  door-keepers,  who  till  then  had  kept  the  temple  gates 
open,  make  all  fast,  and  four  old  women  being  left  within,  and  armed 
with  scythes,  they  pursue  the  heifer,  and  dispatch  her,  as  soon  as  they 
are  able,  by  cutting  her  throat.  Then  the  doors  being  opened,  certain 
appointed  persons  put  a  second  heifer  into  the  temple,  afterwards  a 
third,  and  then  a  fourth,  all  which  the  old  women  kill  in  the  fore-mention¬ 
ed  manner  ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  all  fall  on  the  same  side. 

xitiinia,  in  honour  of  Diana,  surnamed  Chitonia,  from  Chitone,  a  bo¬ 
rough  in  Attica,  where  this  festival  was  celebrated(2). 

Another  festival  of  this  name  was  celebrated  at  Syracuse,  with  songs 
and  dances  proper  to  the  day.  (3). 

xaoeiA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens  upon  the  sixth  of  Thargelion(4), 
with  sports  and  mirth,  sacrificing  a  ram  to  Ceres,  worshipped  in  a  temple 
in  or  near  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  under  the  title  of  xX6«,  which  name, 
though  Pausanias  thought  to  bear  a  hidden  and  mystical  sense,  understood 
by  none  but  the  priests  themselves,  yet  perhaps  it  may  be  derived  from 
xa%  i.  e.  grass,  because  Ceres  was  goddess  of  the  earth,  and  all  the 
fruits  thereof  ;  and  is  the  same  with  the  epithet  of  Eii%hoo£,  or  fertile, 
which  is  applied  to  her  by  Sophocles(S). 

T®  tT’  AWjUJl'??0  TTo^/ov 

Uciyov  fAOKio-a. - 

Where  this  conjecture  seems  to  be  approved  bv  the  scholiast,  who  tells  us, 
that  Ceres,  surnamed  was  worshipped  in  a  temple  near  the  acro¬ 

polis,  which  can  be  no  other  than  that  already  mentioned.  Add  to  this, 

(1)  Corinthiacis.  (3)  Stephan.  Byzantin.v.  Xifl&vn. 

(2)  Callimachi  Scholiast.  Hvmn.  in  Dian.  (4)  Hesychius,  Eustathius,  11.  /.  Pausan.  Atticis, 

Athenfeus,  lib.  xix.  ’  (5)  Oedip.  Colon. 
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that  Gyraldus  is  of  opinion  that  Ceres  is  called  xaojj,  amongst  the  Greeks, 
for  the  same  reason  that,  amongst  the  Latins,  she  is  named  Flava,  the  cause 
of  which  title  is  too  well  known  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  place. 

XOE2  see  AvBsfjg ix. 

X0AE2,  in  honour  of  Bacchus  (1). 

XTTPOI,  see  Avdse-^iet. 

n. 

f2MO$AriA,  a  festival  (2)  in  honour  of  Bacchus  i.  e.  eater  of 

raw  flesh,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter. 
This  solemnity  was  celebrated  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  festi¬ 
vals  of  Bacchus,  wherein  they  counterfeited  frenzy  and  madness  ;  what 
was  peculiar  to  it,  was,  that  the  worshippers  used  to  eat  the  entrails  of 
goats,  raw  and  bloody,  which  was  done  in  imitation  of  the  god,  to  whom 
the  surname  by  which  he  was  adorned  at  this  solemnity,  was  given  for  the 
like  actions. 

OPAIa,  solemn  sacrifices(3),  consisting  of  fruits,  and  offered  in  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  that  heaven  might  grant  mild  and  temperate 
weather.  These,  according  to  Meursius,  were  offered  to  the  goddesses 
called  i.  e.  Hours ,  who  were  three  in  number  ;  they  attended  upon 
the  sun,  presided  over  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  and  were  honoured 
with  divine  worship  at  Athens  (4). 


CHAP.  XXI. 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  GAMES  IN  GREECE,  AND  THE  PRINCIPAL  EXERCISES  USED 

IN  THEM. 

I  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  four  public  and  solemn  games,  which 
were  peculiarly  termed  isgo/,  i.  e.  sacred,  partly  from  the  esteem  they  had 
all  over  Greece,  from  every  part  of  which  vast  multitudes  of  spectators 
flocked  to  them,  and  partly  because  they  were  instituted  in  honour  of  the 
gods,  or  deified  heroes,  and  always  began  with  sacrificing  to  them,  and 
concluded  in  the  same  religious  manner. 

Their  names,  together  with  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  dedicated, 
and  the  prizes  in  each  of  them,  are  elegantly  comprised  by  Archias  in 
the  two  following  distichs  : 

iba-a^e;  ttah  a’ytive;  'Ekkdaa,  Tia-o-ergec  igo'r 

O t  <fvo  /At  v&y«T(»v,  0;  r  cidaVATuy- 

Ziivg{,  AxtoWoo,  na?iai|MOV«C,  Atytu.  goio, 

AdkaJ"t  xoTiyjf,  /xf\\  ,  <rtk iva,  triTt/C- 

Such  as  obtained  victories  in  any  of  these  games,  especially  the  Olym¬ 
pic  (5),  were  universally  honoured,  nay,  almost  adored.  At  their  return 
home,  they  rode  in  a  triumphal  chariot  into  the  city,  the  walls  being  bro¬ 
ken  down  to  give  them  entrance  :  which  was  done  (as  Plutarch  is  of  opi¬ 
nion),  to  signify  that  walls  are  of  small  use  to  a  city  that  is  inhabited  by 

fl)  Hesych.  (4)  Athenaeus,  lib.  xiv. 

(2)  Clemens  Protrept.  A^nob.  lib.  v.  (5)  Plut.  Synops.  lib.  ii.  quest.  6.  Vitruvius 

(3)  Hesych.  Prffifat.  in  Architect,  lib.  ix. 
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men  of  courage  and  ability  to  defend  it.  At  Sparta,  they  had  an  honoura¬ 
ble  post  in  the  army,  being  placed  near  the  king’s  person.  At  some  pla¬ 
ces,  they  had  presents  made  to  them  by  their  native  city,  were  honoured 
with  the  first  places  at  all  shows  and  games,  and  ever  after  maintained  at 
the  public  charge  (1).  Cicero  (2)  reports,  that  a  victory  in  the  Olympic 
games  was  not  much  less  honourable  than  a  triumph  at  Rome.  Happy 
was  that  man  thought  that  could  but  obtain  a  single  victory  ;  if  any  person 
merited  repeated  rewards,  he  was  thought  to  have  attained  to  the  utmost 
felicity  that  human  nature  is  capable  of ;  but  if  he  came  off  conqueror  in 
all  the  exercises,  he  was  devated  above  the  condition  of  men.  and  his  ac¬ 
tions  styled  wonderful  victories  (3).  Nor  did  their  honours  terminate  in 
themselves,  but  were  extended  to  all  about  them  ;  the  city  that  gave 
them  birth  and  education  was  esteemed  more  honourable  and  august ; 
happy  were  their  relations,  and  thrice  happy  their  parents.  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  story,  which  Plutarch  (4)  relates  of  a  Spartan,  who,  meeting 
Diagoras,  that  had  himself  been  crowned  in  the  Olympian  games,  and 
seen  his  sons  and  grandchildren  victors,  embraced  him,  and  said,  ‘  die,  Di¬ 
agoras,  for  thou  canst  not  be  a  god.’  By  the  laws  of  Solon,  a  hundred 
drachms  were  allowed  from  the  public  treasury  to  every  Athenian  who  ob¬ 
tained  a  prize  in  the  Isthmian  games  ;  and  five  hundred  drachms  to  such 
as  were  victors  in  the  Olympian  (5).  Afterwards  the  latter  of  these  had 
their  maintenance  in  the  prytaneum,  or  public  hall  of  Athens.  At  the 
same  place,  it  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  to  give  slaves  or  harlots  their 
names  from  any  of  these  games,  which  was  accounted  a  dishonour  to  the 
solemnities,  as  hath  been  elsewhere  observed  (6).  Hence  there  is  a  dis¬ 
pute  in  Athenseus  (7),  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Nemea,  the  minstrel, 
was  so  called  from  the  Nemean  games. 

There  were  certain  persons  appointed  to  take  care  that  all  things  were 
performed  according  to  custom,  to  decide  controversies  that  happened 
amongst  the  antagonists,  and  adjudge  the  prizes  to  those  that  merited 
them  :  these  were  called  aia'ufj.vjjrai,  /3£«SeuTai,  kymd,py)x i,  a.yuvoS'ixot i, 
uyvioBirou,  «0X#dsrai,  though  betwixt  these  two  Phavorinus  makes  a  distinc¬ 
tion,  for  idM&tTcx.i,  he  tells  us,  was  peculiar  to  gymnscal  exercises  :  where¬ 
as  the  former  was  sometimes  applied  to  musical  contentions.  They  were 
likewise  called  andpafiWfiai.  from  pcZGSog.  i  e.  a  rod  or  sceptre, 

which  these  judges,  and  in  general  all  kings  and  great  magistrates,  carri¬ 
ed  in  their  hands. 

After  the  judges  had  passed  sentence,  a  public  herald  proclaimed  the 
name  of  the  victor,  whence  xjjguo-tfsiv  in  Greek,  and  pradicare  in  Latin, 
signify  to  commend  or  proclaim  any  man’s  praises.  The  token  of  victory 
was  in  most  places,  a  palm  branch,  which  was  presented  to  the  conquer¬ 
ors,  and  carried  by  them  in  their  hands  ;  which  custom  was  first  introduc¬ 
ed  by  Theseus,  at  the  institution  of  the  Delian  games  (8)  though  others 
will  have  it  to  be  much  more  ancient :  hence  palniam  dare,  to  yield  the 
victory;  and  plurium  palmarum  homo,  in  'fully,  a  man  that  has  won  a 
great  many  prizes. 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  a  particular  description  of  the  Grecian  games, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  present  you  with  a  brief  account  of  the  principal 
exercises  used  in  them,  which  were  as  follow  : 

(5)  Plut.  Solone. 

(6)  Lib.  i.  cap.  10.  Lib  iv.  cap.  12. 

(7)  Lib.  xiii.  (S)  Plut.  Theseo. 


(1)  Xenoph.  Coloph.  in  Epigram. 

(2)  Orat.  pro  Flacco. 

(3)  Plut.  Lucullo.  4  Pelopida. 
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IlnrarXsi,  or  Quinquertivm,  which  consisted  of  the  Ere  exercise;  con¬ 
tained  in  ltd;  verse  : 

'A >.ai.  ri’.jr. 

i.  e.  Lea  pi 'g,  running.  thromns,  dcnirg.  and  arresting.  Instead  of 
darting.  some  mention  boxing  and  others  m-.}  speak  of  other  exercises 
different  from  those  which  have  been  mentioned  :  for  srnrxf>.:i  seems  to 
hare  been  a  common  name  for  any  live  sort?  of  exercises  performed  at 
the  same  time  In  all  of  them,  there  were  some  customs  that  deserve 
our  observation. 

Si:**;,  or  the  exercise  of  running,  was  in  great  esteem  amongst  the  an¬ 
cient  Grecians,  insomuch,  that  such  as  prepared  themselves  for  it.  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  use  means  to  burn  or  parch  their  spleen,  because 
it  wjs  believed  to  be  an  hindrance  to  them,  and  retard  them  in  their 
course.  Homer  tells  us,  that  swiftness  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  en¬ 
dowments  a  man  can  he  blessed  withal  (1)  ; 

Oi  un  Uzf: J  »>.k?  is**  iri, 

K  r«  weevn  -s  i'-'t.  i  jrsjfn  Urn- 

To  lame  arise  !  for  neat  nsore  ame  can  yield 

Than  the  swift  race,  or  conflict  of  the  field  ?  p ors. 

Indeed,  all  .hose  exercises  that  conduced  to  fit  rr.en  for  war  were  more 
especially  valued.  Now  swiftness  was  looked  upon  as  an  excellent  quali¬ 
fication  in  a  w  rrior.  both  because  it  serves  for  a  -udden  assault  and  onset, 
and  likewise  for  a  nimble  retreat :  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  the  constant  character  which  Homer  gives  us  of  Achilles,  is,  that  he 
was  Tiisr  srr^c,  or  rarift  of  foot ;  and  in  the  holy  scriptures.  David,  in  his 
poetical  lamentation  over  those  two  great  captains,  tfaul  and  Jonathan, 
takes  particular  notice  of  this  warlike  quality  of  theirs  :  ;  They  were,1 
savs  he,  •  swifter  than  eagles,  stronger  than  lions.'  To  return,  the  course 
was  called  riiv.t.  being  of  the  same  extent  with  the  measure  of  that  name, 
which  contains  123  paces  :  whence  the  runners  were  termed  s-aGis^aw. 
Sometimes  the  length  of  it  was  enlarged,  and  then  it  was  named  e-.'/jyos, 
and  the  contenders  j.oi  :  whence  comes  the  proverb, ^jjTeitv 

s -Txnt>  i.'/.i/t. .  i.  e.  search  not  for  a  greater  thing  in  a  less.  Suidas  assigns 
twenty-four  stadia  to  the  efe-.y^c.  and  others  only  twelve  But  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  it  seems  not  to  have  been  fixed  or  determinate,  but  variable  at 
pleasure.  Sometimes  they  ran  back  again  to  the  place  whence  they  had 
first  set  out.  and  then  the  course  was  called  and  the  rnnners  <?.-*»- 

Xeipiim,  for  ao>.:;  was  the  old  term  for  stadium.  Sometimes,  they  ran  in 
armour,  and  were  termed «x>  we<?eifia. 

'a '/ml,  or  the  exercise  of  leaping,  they  sometime;  performed  with 
weights  upon  their  heads  or  shoulders,  sometimes  carrying  them  in  their 
hands  :  these  were  called  which,  though  now  and  then  different 

figures,  yet,  as  Pausanias  reports,  were  usually  of  aD  oval  form,  and  made 
with  hole.-,  or  else  covered  with  thongs,  tfaroogh  which  the  contenders 
put  their  fingers.  'A>.r£>ic  were  also  sometimes  used  in  throwing.  The 
place  from  which  they  leaped,  was  called  3o.ty,c  (2)  ;  that  to  which  they 
leaped.  ~x  eSsj^utha,  because  it  was  marked  by  digging  op  the  earth  ; 
whence  Its-  -a  ffzajt uiva  is  applied  to  person;  that  overleap,  or 
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exceed  their  bounds.  The  mark  in  the  exercise  of  throwing  quoits  was 
also,  sometimes,  for  the  same  reason,  termed  c'xap.ft a. 

PnJ'iff,  or  the  exercise  of  throwing  or  darting,  was  performed  several 
ways  ;  sometimes  with  a  javelin,  rod,  or  other, instrument,  of  a  large  size, 
which  they  threw  out  of  their  naked  hands,  or  by  the  help  of  a  thong  ti¬ 
ed  about  the  middle  of  it  :  the  doing  of  it  was  termed  *•,«#, ;  some¬ 
times  with  an  arrow  or  little  javelin,  which  was  either  shot  out  of  a  bow, 
or  cast  out  of  a  sling  ;  and  the  art  of  doing  this  was  called  ro^ixti. 

Atcfxog,  was  a  quoit  of  stone,  brass,  or  iron,  which  they  threw  by  the 
help  of  a  thong  put  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it  (1),  but  in  a  man¬ 
ner  quite  different  from  that  of  throwing  darts  ;  for  there  the  hands  were 
lifted  up  and  extended,  whereas  the  discus  was  hurled  in  the  manner  of  a 
bowl.  It  was  of  different  figures  and  sizes,  being  sometimes  four-square, 
but  usually  broad  and  like  a  lentil,  whence  that  herb  is,  by  Dioscorides, 
called  Sitrxoi.  The  same  exercise  was  sometimes  performed  with  an  in¬ 
strument  called  26X05,  which  some  will  have  to  be  distinguished  from  5i<f- 
xos,  because  that  was  of  iron,  this  of  stone  ;  but  others,  with  more  reason, 
report,  that  the  difference  consisted  in  this,  viz.  that  doXeg  was  of  a  sphe¬ 
rical  figure,  whereas  S'irxgg  was  broad. 

Tlftynwy,  or  the  exercise  of  boxing,  was  sometimes  performed  by  com¬ 
batants  having  in  their  hands  balls  of  stone  or  lead,  called  <f$u7gui,  and 
then  it  was  termed  tJ’pou^ep.ajcia.  At  first  their  hands  and  arms  were  nak¬ 
ed  and  unguarded,  but  afterwards  surrounded  with  thongs  of  leather  call¬ 
ed  cestus,  which  at  the  first  were  short,  reaching  no  higher  than  the  wrists, 
but  were  afterwards  enlarged,  and  carried  up  to  the  elbow,  and  sometimes 
as  high  as  the  shoulder  ;  and  in  time  they  came  to  be  used  not  only  as 
defensive  arms,  but  to  annoy  the  enemy,  being  filled  with  plummets  of  lead 
and  iron,  to  add  force  to  the  blows.  The  cestus  was  very  ancient,  being 
invented  by  Amycus  king  of  the  Bebrycians,  who  was  contemporary 
with  the  Argonauts,  as  we  are  informed  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (2). 
Those  that  prepared  themselves  for  this  exercise  used  all  the  means  they 
could  contrive  to  render  themselves  fat  and  fleshy,  so  they  might  be  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  endure  blows  ;  whence  corpulent  men  or  women  w’ere  usually 
called  pugiles,  according  to  Terence  (3) : 

Siqua  est  habitior  paulo, pygilem  esse  aiunt ■  — 

n ctkn,  or  the  exercise  of  wrestling,  was  sometimes  called  xxraQXriTtXii ■ 
because  the  combatants  endeavoured  to  throw  each  other  down,  to  do 
which  they  called  p-jga/.  At  first  they  contended  only  with  strength  of 
body,  but  Theseus  invented  the  art  of  wrestling,  whereby  men  were  ena¬ 
bled  to  throw’  down  those  who  were  far  superior  to  them  in  strength  (4). 
In  later  ages,  they  never  encountered  till  all  their  joints  and  members  had 
been  soundly  rubbed,  fomented,  and  supplied  with  oil,  whereby  all  strains 
were  prevented.  The  victory  was  adjudged  to  him  that  gave  his  antago¬ 
nist  three  falls  ;  whence  rpictg at  and  uirorg signify  to  conquer ;  rgia.%- 
Qijvcti,  or  d<Ko!r£iax$i)v»t,  to  be  conquered  ;  and  by  drglaxTOi  ecru,  in  iEs- 
chylus,  is  meant  an  insuperable  evil  ;  others  make  the  proper  significa¬ 
tion  of  these  words  to  belong  only  to  victors,  in  all  the  exercises  of  the 
T'Evra^Xos  (5) ;  however,  the  forementioned  custom  is  sufficiently  attested  - 


<1)  Eustatnius  Oilyss,  3 . 

(2)  Strom,  i.  p.  307. 

Eunuch,  act.  ii  seen.  3. 


(4)  Pausanias  Atticis. 

(5)  Pollux  Onomast.  lib.  iii.  cap.  30 
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by  the  epigram  upon  Milo,  who,  having  challenged  the  whole  assembly, 
and  finding  none  that  durst  encounter  him,  claimed  the  crown  ;  but  as  he 
was  going  to  receive  it,  unfortunately  fell  down  ;  whereat  the  people 
cried  out,  that  he  had  forfeited  the  prize  ;  then  Milo  (1), 

Avr S'  iv  (Ai<rtrcirn  Ou%i  rgt  sr IV 

‘Ev  KUUfitt,  Kovrov  tsax*  fj.t  tic  ; 

Arose,  and  standing  in  the  midst  thus  cry’d  : 

One  single  fall  c  annot  the  prize  decide, 

And  who  is  here  can  throw  me  th’  other  two  ? 

But  of  wrestling  there  were  two  sorts,  viz.  one  called  Ogdia  <ira\zj,  and 
©£do ciraXuj,  which  is  that  already  described  ;  and  another  called  AvaxXivo- 
ffaXij,  because  the  combatants  used  voluntarily  to  throw  themselves  down, 
and  continue  the  fight  upon  the  ground,  by  pinching,  biting,  scratching, 
and  all  manner  of  ways  annoying  their  adversary  ;  whereby  it  often  came 
to  pass,  that  the  weaker  combatant,  and  who  would  never  have  been  able 
to  throw  his  antagonist,  obtained  the  victory,  and  forced  him  to  yield  ;  for 
in  this  exercise,  as  in  boxing  also,  the  victory  was  never  adjudged,  till 
one  party  had  fairly  yielded.  This  was  sometimes  done  by  words,  and 
often  by  lifting  up  a  finger,  whence  $*xru\ ov  «varsi'v«o't9ai  signifies  to  yield 
the  victory  ;  for  which  reason,  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  would  not  permit  any  of  those  exercises  to  be  practised  in 
their  city,  wherein  those  that  were  conquered  did  #ax<ruXov  dva.retva<t6ai, 
i.  e.  confess  themselves  overcome  by  holding  up  their  finger,  because 
they  thought  it  would  derogate  from  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  Spartans, 
to  have  any  of  them  tamely  yield  to  any  adversary  ;  thouuh  that  place 
has  been  hitherto  mistaken  by  most  interpreters.  Martial  has  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  this  exercise: 

Hunc  amo ,  qui  vincit ,  sed  qui  succumbere  novit , 

El  melius  didicit ,  rrjv  diaxAivoTraAnv. 

It  is  the  very  same  with  what  is  more  commonly  called  na.yxgdmv, 
which  consists  of  the  two  exercises  of  wrestling  and  boxing :  from  the 
former,  it  borrows  the  custom  of  throwing  down  ;  from  the  latter,  that 
of  beating  adversaries  ;  for  wrestlers  never  struck,  nor  did  boxers  ever 
attempt  to  throw  down  one  another  ;  hut  the  Ua.yxgnriusa!  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  do  both  ;  and  it  was  customary  for  the  weaker  party,  when  he 
found  himself  sore  pressed  by  his  adversary,  to  fall  down,  and  fight  rol¬ 
ling  on  the  ground,  whence  these  combatants  were  called  xuXijixoi,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  mistake  of  Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  who  fancied 
there  were  two  Pancratia,  one  in  which  the  combatants  stood  erect  ;  the 
other,  in  which  they  rolled  in  the  gravel.  This  exercise  is  sometimes 
called  najxp-a^tov,  and  the  combatants  nap,p.a^ai  (2). 

Horse-races  were  either  performed  by  single  horses,  which  were  call¬ 
ed  xe Xfjrsg  or  p.ov«sfjwrt/xes ;  or  by  two  horses,  on  one  of  which  they  per 
formed  the  race,  and  leaped  upon  the  other  at  the  goal  ,  these  men  were 
called  dva.Ga.TM,  and  if  it  was  a  mare  they  leaped  upon,  she-  was  named 
xaXir?) :  or  by  horses  coupled  together  in  chariots,  which  were  sometimes 
drawn  by  two,  three,  four,  &c.  horses  ;  whence  we  read  of  fuugoi,  r/8- 
givvoi ,  rirgdaigei,  & c.  How  great  soever  the  number  of  horses  might  be, 
they  were  all  placed,  not  as  now,  but  in  one  front,  being  coupled  together 


(1)  Antholog.  lib.  ii  cap.  1.  Epigram.  11. 


(2)  Pollux,  Suidas,  Hyginus,  &c. 
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'by  pairs.  Afterwards,  Clisthenes  the  Sicyonian  brought  up  a  custom  of 
coupling  the  two  middle  horses  only,  which  are  for  that  reason  called  ^6- 
yioi,  and  governing  the  rest  by  reins,  whence  they  are  usually  termed 
tfeiga.Q6fjei,  dsigaToi ,  oraguifeigei,  nragdopoi,  dog ryges,  Sic.  Sometimes  we  find 
mules  used  instead  of  horses,  and  the  chariots  drawn  by  them  called  u<n 5- 
vai.  The  principal  part  of  the  charioteer’s  art  and  skill  consisted  in 
avoiding  the  vriotfai,  or  goals  ;  in  which,  if  he  failed,  the  overturning  of 
his  chariot,  which  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  it,  brought  him  into 
great  danger,  as  well  as  disgrace. 

Besides  the  exercises  already  described,  there  were  others  of  a  quite 
different  nature  :  such  were  those  wherein  musicians,  poets,  and  other 
artists,  contended  for  victory.  Thus  in  the  91st  Olympiad  Euripides  and 
Xenocles  contended  who  should  be  accounted  the  best  tragedian  (1). 
Another  time,  Cleomenes  recommended  himself  by  repeating  some  col¬ 
lections  of  Empedocles’s  verses,  which  he  had  compiled  (2).  Another  time, 
Georgias  of  Leontium.  who  was  the  first  that  invented  the  art  of  discours¬ 
ing  on  any  subject  without  premeditation,  as  we  learn  from  Philostratus, 
made  a  public  offer  to  all  the  Greeks,  who  were  present  at  the  solemnity, 
to  discourse  extempore  upon  whatever  argument  any  of  them  should  pro¬ 
pound.  Lastly,  to  mention  only  one  example  more,  Herodotus  is  said  to 
have  gained  very  great  applause,  and  to  have  fired  young  Thucydides 
with  an  early  emulation  of  him,  by  repeating  his  history  at  the  Olympian 
games  (3). 


CHAP.  XXII. 

OF  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 

The  Olympian  games  were  so  called  from  Olympian  Jupiter,  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated,  or  from  Olympia,  a  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Pi- 
saeans  ;  or,  according  to  Stephanus,  the  same  with  Pisa.  The  first  insti¬ 
tution  of  them  is  by  some  referred  to  Jupiter,  after  his  victory  over  the 
sons  of  Titan  (4)  ;  at  which  time  Mars  is  said  to  have  been  crowned  for 
boxing,  and  Apollo  to  have  been  superior  to  Mercury  at  running.  Phle- 
gon,  the  author  of  the  Olympiades,  reports,  they  were  first  instituted  by 
Pisus,  from  whom  the  city  Pisae  was  named. 

Others  will  have  the  first  author  of  th^m  to  be  one  of  the  Dactyli, nam¬ 
ed  Hercules,  not  the  son  of  Alcmena,  but  another  of  far  greater  antiqui¬ 
ty,  that  with  his  four  brethren,  Pseoneus,  Ida,  Jasius,  and  Epimedes,  left 
their  ancient  seat  in  Ida,  a  mountain  of  Crete,  and  settled  in  Elis,  where 
he  instituted  this  solemnity  ;  the  original  of  which  was  only  a  race, 
wherein  the  four  younger  brothers  contending  for  diversion,  the  victor 
was  crowned  by  Hercules,  with  an  olive  garland,  which  was  not  composed  of 
the  common  olive  branches,  nor  the  natural  product  of  that  country  (5,) 
but  brought  by  Hercules  (so  fables  will  have  it),  from  the  Hyperborean 
Scythians,  and  planted  in  the  Pantheum  neat  Olympia,  where  it  flourish- 

(1) .ZEIianus  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  4)  Aristoph.  ejusque  Schol.  in  Plut. 

<2)  Athenseus,  lib.  xiii.  (3)  Suidas,  &c.  (5)  Aristot.  et  ex  eo  Aristoph.  Schol. 
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ed,  though  cot  after  the  manner  of  other  olive  trees,  but  spreading  on* 
its  boughs  more  like  myrtle  ;it  was  called  xosXAis-e'^avof,  i .  e.  Jit  for  crowns, 
and  garlands  given  to  victors  in  these  games  were  always  composed  of  it  ; 
and  it  was  forbidden,  under  a  great  penalty,  to  cut  it  for  any  other  use. 
These  Dactyli  were  five  in  number,  whence  it  is  that  the  Olympian  games 
were  celebrated  once  in  five  years,  thongh  others  make  them  to  be  solem¬ 
nized  once  in  four  ;  wherefore,  according  to  the  former,  an  olympiad 
must  consist  of  five,  according  to  the  latter,  of  four  years  ;  but  neither 
of  these  accounts  are  exact ;  for  this  solemnity  was  held  indeed  every 
fifth  year,  yet  not  after  the  term  of  five  years  was  quite  past,  but  every 
fiftieth  month,  which  is  the  second  month,  after  the  completion  of  four 
years  (1) ;  and  as  these  games  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  so  they 
lasted  five  days  ;  for  they  began  upon  the  eleventh,  and  ended  upon  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  lunar  month,  when  the  moon  was  at  the  full. 

Others  (if we  may  believe  Julius  Scaliger)  report  that  these  games  were 
instituted  by  Pelops,  to  the  honour  of  Neptune,  by  whose  assistance  he 
had  vanquished  Oenomaus,  and  married  his  daughter  Hippodamia. 

Others  say,  they  were  first  celebrated  by  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alcme- 
na,  to  the  honour  of  Pelops,  from  whom  he  was  descended  by  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  side  (2)  ;  but  being  after  that  discontinued  for  some  time,  they 
were  received  by  Iphitus,  or  Iphiclus,  one  of  Hercules’s  sons 

The  most  common  opinion  is,  that  the  Olympian  games  were  first  in¬ 
stituted  by  this  Hercules,  to  the  honour  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  out  of  the 
spoils  taken  from  Auges  king  of  Elis,  whom  he  had  dethroned  and  plun¬ 
dered,  being  defrauded  of  the  reward  he  had  promised  him  for  cleansing 
his  stables,  as  Pindar  reports  (3)  :  Diodorus  the  Sicilian  (4)  gives  the 
same  relation,  and  adds,  that  Hercules  proposed  no  other  reward  to  the 
victors  but  a  crown,  in  memory  of  his  own  labours,  all  which  he  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  without  designing  any  reward  to  him¬ 
self,  besides  the  praise  of  doing  well.  At  this  institution,  it  is  reported 
that  Hercules  himself came  off  conqueror  in  all  the  exercises,  except  wrest¬ 
ling,  to  which  when  he  had  challenged  all  the  field,  and  could  find  no  man 
that  could  grapple  with  him,  at  length  Jupiter,  having  assumed  an  human 
shape,  entered  the  lists  ;  and  when  the  contention  had  remained  doubtful 
for  a  considerable  time,  neither  party  having  the  advantage,  or  being  will¬ 
ing  to  submit,  the  god  discovered  himself  to  his  son,  and,  from  this  action, 
gotthe  surname  of  IlaXa»s-«V>  or  wrestler,  by  which  he  is  known  in  Lyco- 
phron  (5). 

All  these  stories  are  rejected  by  Strabo,  in  his  description  of  Elis, 
where  he  reports,  that  an  jfetolian  colony,  together  with  some  of  Hercu¬ 
les’s  posterity,  subdued  a  great  many  of  the  Pisaean  towns,  and  amongst 
them,  Olympia,  when  they  first  instituted,  or,  at  least,  revived,  enlarged, 
and  augmented  these  games,  which  (as  my  author  thinks)  could  not  have 
been  omitted  by  Homer,  who  takes  every  opportunity  to  adorn  his  poems 
with  descriptions  of  such  solemnities,  had  they  been  of  any  note  before 
the  Trojan  war.  Whatever  becomes  of  the  first  author  of  the  Olympian 
games,  it  is  certain  they  were  either  wholly  laid  aside,  or  very  little  fre¬ 
quented,  till  the  time  of  Iphitus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Lycurgus 
the  Spartain  lawgiver  (6).  He  reinstituted  this  solemnity  about  four  hun- 

(1)  Isaac.  Tzet.  in  Lycopbr.  et  Johannes  Tzez.  (4)  Bibliothec.  Hist.  lib.  ivr. 

Chiliad.  I.  Hist  xxi.  (5)  Cassandra,  v.  41. 

(2)  Solinus  Polyhist.  et  Satius  Theb.  vi.  (6)  Aristoteles  in  Plutarchi  Lycurgo,  Pausani- 

(3'  Olympion.  initio,  Od.  ii.  as. 
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dred  and  eight  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  from  which  time,  according  to 
Solinus,  the  number  of  the  olympiads  are  reckoned  (1).  After  this  time 
they  were  again  neglected  till  the  time  ofChorcebus,  who,  according  to 
Phlegon’s  computation,  lived  in  the  28th  olympiad  after  Iphitus,  and  then 
instituted  again  the  Olympian  games  ;  which,  after  this  time,  were  con¬ 
stantly  celebrated.  And  this  really  fell  out  in  the  418th  year  after  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  or  two  years  sooner,  by  Eusebius’s  account,  which 
reckons  four  hundred  and  six  years  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  first 
olympiad  ;  by  the  first  olympiad,  meaning  that  which  was  first  in  the 
common  computation  of  olympiads,  which  was  begun  at  this  time. 

The  care  and  management  of  these  games  belonged  sometimes  to  the 
Pisaeans,  but,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Eleans,  by  whom  the  Pisasans  were 
destroyed,  and  their  very  name  extinguished.  Polybius,  in  the  fourth 
book  of  his  history,  reports,  that  the  Eleans  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  Greeks,  enjoyed  their  possessions  without  any  molestation,  or  fear  of 
war  or  violence,  in  consideration  of  the  Olympian  games,  which  were 
there  celebrated.  And  this  he  assigns  as  a  reason  why  they  chiefly  de¬ 
lighted  in  a  country  life,  and  did  not  flock  together  into  towns  like  other 
states  of  Greece  Nevertheless  we  find,  that  the  104th  olympiad  was 
celebrated  by  order  of  the  Arcadians,  by  whom  the  Eleans  were  at  that 
time  reduced  to  a  very  low  condition  ;  but  this,  and  all  those  managed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  the  Eleans  called  AvaXo/xti iSsg,  i.  e.  unlawful  olym¬ 
piads,  and  left  them  out  of  their  annals,  wherein  the  names  of  the  vic¬ 
tors.  and  all  occurrences  at  these  games  were  recorded.  Till  the  50th 
olympiad  a  single  person  superintended,  but  then  two  were  appointed  to 
perform  that  office.  In  the  1 03d  olympiad  that  number  was  increased  to 
twelve,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Elean  tribes,  out  of  every  one  of 
which  one  president  was  elected  :  but  in  the  following  olympiad,  the 
Eleans  having  suffered  great  losses  by  a  war  with  the  Arcadians,  and  be¬ 
ing  reduced  to  eight  tribes,  the  presidents  were  also  reduced  to  that 
number  :  in  the  105th  olympiad,  they  were  increased  by  the  addition  of 
one  more  ;  and,  in  the  106th,  another  was  joined  to  them,  whereby  they 
made  ten  ;  which  number  continued  till  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  Roman 
emperor.  These  persons  were  called  'Exa?»e^*xou,  and  assembled  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  place  named  'EAXjjvaJWr«»,  in  the  Elean  forum,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  reside  ten  months  before  the  celebration  of  the  games,  to  take 
care  that  such  as  offered  themselves  to  contend,  performed  their  wgoyup.- 
v«o'(i,ot«,  or  preparatory  exercises,  and  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  laws  of 
the  games,  by  certain  men  called  Nojao^uXo uss,  i.  e.  keepers  of  the  laws : 
farther,  to  prevent  all  unjust  practices,  they  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath, 
that  they  would  act  impartially,  would  take  no  bribes,  nor  discover  the 
reason  for  which  they  disliked  or  approved  of  any  of  the  contenders. 
At  the  solemnity  they  sat  naked,  having  before  them  the  victorial  crown 
till  the  exercises  were  finished,  and  then  it  was  presented  to  whomsoever 
they  adjudged  it.  Nevertheless  there  lay  an  appeal  from  the  hellanodicce 
to  the  Olympian  senate.  Thus,  when  two  of  the  hellanodicoe  adjudged 
the  prize  to  Eupolemus  the  Elean,  and  the  third  (they  being  then  only 
three  in  number)  to  Leon  the  Ambracian,  the  latter  of  these  appealed  to 
the  Olympian  Senate,  who  condemned  the  two  judges  to  pay  a  conside¬ 
rable  fine  (2). 


(1)  Solini  Polyhist.  cap-  i. 


(?)  PausaniusEHac.  page  457, 458. edit..  Lips. 
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To  preserve  peace  and  good  order,  there  were  certain  officers  ap¬ 
pointed  to  correct  such  as  were  unruly.  T hese  were  by  the  Eleans  term¬ 
ed  u\i*rai,  which  word  signifies  the  same  persons  with  those  who,  by  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks,  were  called  px§&»Qigoi,  or  and  lictores'  by 

the  Romans.  Over  these  was  a  president,  to  whom  the  rest  were  sub¬ 
ject,  called  uX ura^ss  (1). 

Women  were  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  these  games  ;  nay,  so  severe 
were  the  Elean  laws,  that  if  any  woman  was  found  so  much  as  to  have 
passed  the  river  Alpheus  during  the  time  of  the  solemnity,  she  was  to  be 
tumbled  headlong  from  a  rock  (2)  :  but  it  is  reported,  that  none  were 
ever  taken  thus  offending,  except  Callipatera,  whom  others  call  Phere- 
nice,  who  ventured  to  usher  her  son  Pisidorus,  called  by  some  Eucleus, 
into  the  exercises,  and,  being  discovered,  was  apprehended  and  brought 
before  the  presidents,  who,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  laws,  ac¬ 
quitted  her,  out  of  respect  to  her  father,  brethren,  and  son,  who  had  all 
won  prizes  in  the  Olympian  games.  But  my  author  reports,  in  another 
place  (3),  that  Cynisca,  the  daughter  of  Archidamus,  with  manly  cou¬ 
rage  and  bravery,  contended  in  the  Olympian  games,  and  was  the  first  of 
her  sex  that  kept  horses  and  won  a  prize  there  ;  but  that  afterwards  se¬ 
veral  others,  especially  some  of  the  Macedonian  women,  followed  her 
example,  and  were  crowned  at  Olympia.  Perhaps  neither  of  these  re¬ 
ports  may  be  altogether  groundless,  since  innumerable  alterations  were 
made  in  these  games,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  times  and  change  of 
circumstances,  all  which  are  set  down  at  large  in  Pausanias,  Natalis 
Comes,  and  other  mythologists. 

All  such  as  designed  to  contend,  were  obliged  to  repair  to  the  public 
gymnasium  at  Elis,  ten  months  before  the  solemnity,  where  they  prepar¬ 
ed  themselves  by  continual  exercises:  we  are  told,  indeed,  by  Phavori- 
nus,  that  the  preparatory  exercises  were  only  performed  thirty  days  be¬ 
fore  the  games  ;  but  this  must  be  understood  of  the  performance  of  the 
whole  and  entire  exercises  in  the  same  manner  they  were  practised  at 
the  games,  which  seems  to  have  been  only  enjoined  in  the  last  month, 
whereas  the  nine  antecedent  months  were  spent  in  more  light  and  easy 
preparations.  No  man  that  had  omitted  to  present  himself  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  was  allowed  to  put  in  for  any  of  the  prizes  ;  nor  were  the  accustom¬ 
ed  rewards  of  victory  given  to  such  persons,  if  by  any  means  they  insinu¬ 
ated  themselves,  and  overcame  their  antagonist  ;  nor  would  any  apology, 
though  seemingly  never  so  reasonable,  serve  to  excuse  their  absence.  In 
the  208th  olympiad,  Apollonius  was  rejected,  and  not  suffered  to  contend, 
because  he  had  not  presented  himself  in  due  time,  though  he  was  detain¬ 
ed  by  contrary  winds  in  the  islands  called  Cyclades  ;  and  the  crown  was 
given  to  Heraclides  withoutperformiug  any  exercise,  because  no  just  and 
duly  qualified  adversary  appeared  to  oppose  him.  No  person  that  was 
himself  a  notorious  criminal,  or  nearly  related  to  any  such,  was  permitted 
to  contend.  Farther,  to  prevent  underhand  dealings,  if  any  person  was 
convicted  of  bribing  his  adversary,  a  severe  fine  was  laid  upon  him  :  nor 
was  this  alone  thought  a  sufficient  guard  against  evil  and  dishonourable 
contracts  and  unjust  practices,  but  the  contenders  were  obliged  to  swear 
they  had  spent  ten  whole  months  in  preparatory  exercises  :  and  farther 
yet,  both  they,  their  fathers,  and  brethren,  took  a  solemn  oath,  that  they 


(1)  Etymologici  Auctor. 


(2)  Pausanias. 


(3)  Laconicis. 
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would  not,  by  any  sinister,  or  unlawful  means,  endeavour  to  stop  the  lair 
and  just  proceedings  of  the  games. 

The  order  of  wrestlers  was  appointed  by  lots,  in  this  manner  :  a  silver 
urn,  called  JcaXffis,  being  placed,  into  it  were  put  little  pellets,  in  size 
about  the  bigness  of  beans,  upon  every  one  of  which  was  inscribed  a  let¬ 
ter,  and  the  same  letter  belonged  to  every  pair  ;  now  those  whose  for¬ 
tune  it  was  to  have  the  same  letters,  wrestled  together  •  if  the  number 
of  the  wrestlers  was  not  even,  he  that  happened  to  light  upon  the  odd  pel¬ 
let,  wrestled  last  of  all  with  him  that  had  the  mastery  ;  wherefore  he  was 
called  «c,  as  coming  after  the  rest ;  this  was  accounted  the  most  fortu¬ 
nate  chance  that  could  be,  because  thfe  person  that  obtained  it,  was  to  en¬ 
counter  one  that  was  already  wearied,  and  spent  with  conquering  his  for¬ 
mer  antagonist,  himself  being  fresh,  and  in  full  strength  (1). 

The  most  successful  in  his  undertakings,  and  magnificent  in  his  expen- 
ces,  of  all  that  ever  contended  in  these  games,  was  Alcibiades  the  Athe¬ 
nian,  as  Plutarch  reports  in  his  life  :  1  his  expences  (saith  he)  in  horses 
kept  for  the  public  games,  and  in  the  number  of  his  chariots,  were  very 
magnificent ;  for  never  any  one  beside,  either  private  person,  or  king, 
sent  seven  chariots  to  the  Olympian  games.  He  obtained  at  one  solem¬ 
nity,  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  prizes,  as  Thucydides,  or  third,  as  Eu¬ 
ripides  reports  ;  wherein  he  surpassed  all  that  ever  pretended  in  that 
kind.’ 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

OF  THE  FVTHIAN  GAMES. 

The  Pythian  games  were  celebrated  near  Delphi,  and  are  by  some 
thought  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Amphictyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion, 
or  by  the  council  of  amphictyones.  Others  refer  the  first  institution  of 
them  to  Agamemnon  (2),  Pausanias  (3)  to  Diomedes,  the  son  ofTydeus, 
who  having  escaped  a  dangerous  tempest  as  he  returned  from  Troy,  dedi¬ 
cated  a  temple  at  Troezen  to  Apollo  surnamed  E7n?aTijgio;,  and  instituted 
the  Pythian  games  to  his  honour  :  but  the  most  common  opinion  is.  that 
Apollo  himself  was  the  first  author  of  them,  when  he  had  overcome  Py¬ 
thon,  a  serpent,  or  cruel  tyrant. 

At  their  first  institution,  they  were  only  celebrated  once  in  nine  years, 
but  afterwards  every  fifth  year,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Parnas¬ 
sian  nymphs,  that  came  to  congratulate  Apollo,  and  brought  him  presents 
after  his  victory. 

The  rewards  were  certain  apples  consecrated  to  Apollo,  according  to 
Ister(4),  and  the  fore-cited  epigram  of  Archias,  in  which  he  thus  enu¬ 
merates  the  prizes  in  this,  and  the  other  three  sacred  games  : 

■:  ruv  ttorivm,  lu»Aa,o'SMV2i,  jriTt/f, 

where  Brodaeus  will  have  w'ka  to  signify  the  Delphian  laurel,  which,  he 

(1)  Calius  Rhodiginus  Antiq.  Lect.  lib.  xxii.  (2)  Etymologici  Auctor.  Pharorinus. 
cap.  17.  Alexand.  ab  Alexandra  Genial.  Dier.  (3)  Corinthiacis. 
lib.  v.  cap.  8.  (4)  Libra  de  Coronis, 
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tells  us,  brought  forth  berries  streaked  with  red  and  green,  and  almost  as 
large  as  apples  ;  but  this  interpretation  is  by  no  means  genuine  or  natu¬ 
ral,  since  the  word  a  is  never  used  in  that  sense:  however  that  be, 
it  is  certain  the  victors  were  rewarded  with  garlands  of  laurel,  as  appears 
from  the  express  words  of  Pindar,  who  tells  us,  that  Aristomenes  was 
crowned  with  iroi'a  na£va<r<a,  or  laurel  that  flourished  upon  mount  Parnas¬ 
sus  (l):  whence  some  imagine  that  the  reward  was  double,  consisting 
both  of  tlm  sacred  apples,  and  garlands  of  laurel.  But  at  the  first  insti¬ 
tution  of  tbe^-e  games,  the  victors  were  crowned  with  garlands  of 
palm,  or  (according  to  some)  of  beech  leaves,  as  Ovid  reports,* 
others  2)  report,  that  in  the  first’Pythian  solemnity,  the  gods  contend¬ 
ed.  Castor  obtained  the  victory  by  horse-races,  Pollux  at  boxing,  Calais 
at  running  Zetes  at  fighting  in  armour.  Peleus  at  throwing  the  discus, 
Telamon  at  wrestling,  Hercules  in  the  Pancratium  ;  and  that  all  of  them 
were  honoured  by  Apollo  with  crowns  oflaurel.  But  others  again  are  of 
a  different  opinion  (3).  and  tells  us,  that  at  the  first  there  was  nothing  but 
a  mu-ical  contention,  wherein  he  that  sung  best  the  praises  of  Apollo, 
obtained  the  prize,  which  at  first  was  either  silver  or  gold,  or  something 
of  value,  but  afterwards  changed  into  a  garland.  Here  may  be  ob¬ 
served  the  different  names  given  to  games  from  the  diversity  of  the 
prizes;  for  where  the  prize  was  money,  the  games  were  called  a/uve; 
deyvgk at ;  where  only  a  garland.  «eywvs g  «-s?*viV*i,  0uXXiv<ei,  Sic.  The 
first  that  obtained  victory  by  singing,  was  Chrysothemis,  a  Cretan,  by 
whom  Apollo  was  purified,  after  he  had  killed  Python  ;  the  next  prize 
was  won  by  Philamon  ;  the  next  after  that,  by  his  son  Thamyris.  Or¬ 
pheus  having  raised  himself  to  a  pitch  of  honour  almost  equal  to  the 
gods,  by  instructing  the  profane  and  ignorant  world  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  religion,  and  ceremonies  of  divine  worship  ;  and  Musaeus,  who  took 
Orpheus  for  his  example,  thought  it  too  great  a  condescension,  and  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  high  characters  they  bore,  to  enter  into  the  contention. 
Eleutherus  is  reported  to  have  gained  a  victory  purely  upon  the  account 
of  his  voice,  nis  song  being  the  composition  of  another  person  :  Hesiod 
was  repulsed,  because  he  could  not  play  upon  the  harp,  which  all  the 
candidates  were  obliged  to  do. 

There  was  likewise  another  song  called  nvBtxos  mhos  ;  to  which  a  dance 
was  performed.  It  consisted  of  these  five  parts,  wherein  the  fight  of 
Apollo  and  Python  was  represented;  1.  a vaxfso'ig,  which  contained  the 
preparation  to  the  fight  ;  2.  A/jwrc ipx,  or  the  first  essay  towards  it  ;  3. 
XarcotfAsvtfao;,  which  was  the  action  itself,  and  the  god’s  exhortation  to 
himself  to  stand  out  with  courage  ;  4.  lapSoi  x,  <5a*rvXoi,  or  the  insulting 
sarcasms  of  Apollo  over  vanquished  Python  ;  5.  2«'f<yy£s,  which  was  an 
imitation  of  the  serpent’s  hissing  when  he  ended  his  life.  Others  make 
this  song  to  consist  of  the  six  following  parts  :  1.  ©£<|a.  or  the  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  2.  layoff,  wherein  Apollo  dared  Python  to  engage  him  by  reproaches; 
for  iap-§«£«iv  signifies  to  reproach ,  iambic  verses  being  the  common  form 
of  invectives  :  3.  A  ax.rv'kos,  which  was  sung  to  the  honour  of  Bacchus,  to 
whom  those  numbers  were  thought  most  acceptable.  This  part  belonged 
to  him  ;  because  he  had  (as  some  say ;  a  share  in  the  Delphian  oracle,  or 
possessed  it  before  Apollo;  4.  k^tixos,  to  the  honour  of  Jupiter,  be- 


(1)  Pylhion.  Od.  viii.  v.  28. 
*  Metam.  1 . 


(2)  Natalis  Comes,  Mythol.  lib.  v.  cap.  2. 

(3)  Strabo,  lib.  ?i.  Pausan.  Phocisi; 
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cause  he  was  Apollo’s  father,  aDd  thought  to  delight  most  in  such/ee*,  as 
being  educated  in  Crete,  where  they  were  used  ;  5.  MiTga ov.  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  mother  Earth,  because  the  Delphian  oracle  belonged  to  her,  be¬ 
fore  it  came  into  Apollo’s  hand  ;  6.  iSvfiypof,  or  the  serpent’s  hissing. 

By  others  it  is  thus  described  (1)  :  1,  an  imitafion  of  Apollo 

preparing  himself  for  the  fight  with  all  the  circumspection  of  a  prudent 
and  cautious  warrior  ;  2,  KxTxxeXevif^of,  a  challenge  given  to  the  enemy  ; 
3,  lctixStxog,  a  representation  of  the  fight,  during  which  the  trumpets 
sounded  a  point  of  war  ;  it  was  so  called  from  iambic  verses,  which  are 
the  most  proper  to  express  passion  and  rage  ;  4,  StotbsTog,  so  called  from 
the  feet  of  that  name,  or  from  o'n-ivdstv,  i.  e.  to  offer  a  libation,  because  it 
was  always  customary  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods,  and  offer  sacrifices  ; 
5,  K*Tce%ogev<fic,  a  representation  of  Apollo’s  dancing  after  his  victory  (2). 

Afterwards,  in  the  third  year  of  the  48th  olympiad,  the  Amphictyones, 
who  were  presidents  of  these  games,  introduced  flutes,  which  till  that 
time  had  not  been  used  at  this  solemnity ;  the  first  that  won  the  prize 
was  Sacadas  of  Argos:  but  because  they  were  more  proper  for  funeral 
songs  and  lamentations,  than  the  merry  and  jocund  airs  at  festivals,  they 
were  in  a  short  time  laid  aside.  They  added  likewise  all  the  gymnical 
exercises  used  in  Olympian  games,  and  made  a  law,  that  none  should  con¬ 
tend  in  running  but  boys.  At,  or  near  the  same  time,  they  changed  the 
prizes,  which  had  before  been  of  value,  into  crowns  or  garlands ;  and 
gave  these  games  the  name  of  Pythia,  from  Pythian  Apollo,  whereas,  till 
that  time  (as  some  say)  they  had  either  another  name,  or  no  peculiar 
name  at  all.  Horse-races  also,  or  chariot-races,  were  introduced  about 
thetime  of  Clisthenes,  king  of  Argos,  who  obtained  the  first  victory  in 
them,  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses  ;  and  several  other  changes 
were  by  degrees  made  in  these  games,  which  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
with. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

OF  THE  NEMEAN  GAMES. 

The  Nemean  games  (3)  were  so  called  from  Nemea,  a  village,  and  groves 
between  the  cities  Cleonae  and  Philius,  where  they  were  celebrated  eve¬ 
ry  third  year,  upon  the  twelfth  of  the  Corinthian  month  n<xvsp,o£,  called 
sometimes  lsgopwta,  which  is  the  same  with  the  Athenian  Boedromion. 
The  exercises  were  chariot-races,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  pentathlum. 
The  presidents  were  elected  out  of  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Cleonae,  and  ap¬ 
parelled  in  black  clothes,  the  habit  of  mourners,  because  these  games 
were  a  funeral  solemnity  instituted  in  memory  of  Opheltes,  otherwise 
called  Archemorus,  from  ugxn,  i.  e.  a  beginning,  and  p, 6g»g,  i.  e.  fate,  or 
death,  because  Amphiaraus  foretold  his  death  soon  after  he  began  to  live  ; 
or,  according  to  Statius  (4),  because  that  misfortune  was  a  prelude  to  all 
the  bad  success  that  befel  the  Theban  champions  ;  for  Archemorus  was 

(1)  Julius  Scaliger  Poeticis,  lib.  i.  cap.  23.  (3)  Strabo,  lib.  viii.  Pausanias  Corinth,  Eliac. 

\2)  Julius  Pollux  Onom.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10.  (31.  Pindari  Schol.  Nemeon. 

(4)  Thebaid.  lib.  t. 
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the  son  of  Euphetes  and  Creusa,  or  Lycurgus,  a  king  of  Nemea,  or 
Thrace,  and  Eurydice,  and  nursed  by  Hvpsipyle.  who  leaving  the  child 
in  a  meadow,  whilst  she  went  to  show  the  besiegers  of  Thebes  a  foun¬ 
tain.  at  her  return  found  him  dead,  and  a  serpent  folded  about  his  neck  ; 
whence  the  fountain,  before  called  Langia,  was  named  Archemorus  ;  and 
the  captains  to  comfort  Hypsipyle  for  her  loss,  instituted  these  games  (1)  : 
others  are  of  opinion,  that  these  games  were  instituted  by  Hercules  alter 
his  victory  over  the  Nemean  lion  (2),  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  who,  as  Pau- 
sanias  tells  us,  had  a  magnificent  temple  at  Nemea,  were  he  was  hon¬ 
oured  with  solemn  games,  in  which  men  ran  races  in  armour ;  but  per¬ 
haps  these  might  be  distinct  from  the  solemnity  1  am  now  speaking  of. 
Lastly,  others  grant  indeed,  they  were  first  instituted  in  memory  of  Ar¬ 
chemorus,  but  will  have  them  to  have  been  intermitted  and  revived  by 
Hercules,  and  consecrated  to  Jupiter. 

The  victors  were  crowned  with  parsley,  which  was  an  herb  used  at 
funerals,  and  feigned  to  have  sprung  out  of  Archemorus’s  blood  :  con¬ 
cerning  it,  Plutarch  relates  a  remarkable  story  (3),  with  which  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  conclude  this  chapter  •:  ‘  as  Timoleon  (saith  he)  was 
marching  up  an  ascent,  from  the  top  of  which  they  might  take  a  view  of 
the  army  and  strength  of  the  Carthagenians,  there  met  him,  by  chance  a 
company  of  mules,  loaden  with  parsley,  which  his  soldiers  conceived  to  be 
an  ill-boding  omen,  because  this  is  the  very  herb  wherewith  we  adorn 
the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  which  custom  gave  birth  to  that  despairing 
proverb,  when  we  pronounce  of  one  that  is  dangerously  sick,  that  he 
does  8sTadca  teXi'v*,  i.  e  want  nothing  but  parsley,  which  is  in  effect  to  say, 
he  is  a  dead  man  just  dropping  into  the  grave  :  now,  that  Timoleon  might 
ease  their  minds,  and  free  them  from  those  superstitious  thoughts,  and 
such  a  fearful  expectation,  he  put  a  stop  to  his  march,  aud,  having  alledg- 
ed  many  other  things  in  a  discourse  suitable  to  the  occasion,  he  conclud¬ 
ed  it  by  saying,  that  a  garland  of  triumph  had  luckily  fallen  into  their 
hands  of  it  own  accord,  as  an  anticipation  of  victory,  inasmuch  as  the 
Corinthians  do  crown  those  that  get  the  better  in  their  Isthmian  games 
with  chaplets  of  parsley,  accounting  it  a  sacred  wreath,  and  proper  to 
their  couniry  ;  for  parsley  was  ever  the  conquering  ornament  of  the 
Isthmian  sports,  as  it  is  now  also  of  the  Nemean  :  it  is  not  very  long 
since  branches  of  the  pine-tree  came  to  succeed,  and  to  be  made  use  of 
for  that  purpose.  Timoleon,  therefore,  having  thus  bespoken  his  soldiers, 
took  part  of  the  parsley,  wherewith  he  first  made  himself  a  chaplet,  and 
then  his  captains,  with  their  companies,  did  all  crown  themselves  with  it, 
in  imitation  of  their  general.’ 


Cl)  Statius  Thebaid.  lib.  iv. 


(2)  Pindari  Schol. 


(3)  Timoleonte. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

'  O"  THE  ISTHMIAN  GAMES. 

The  Isthmian  games  were  so  called  from  the  place  where  they  were 
celebrated,  viz.  the  Corinthian  i-thmus,  a  neck  of  land  by  which  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  is  joined  to  the  continent  rh  .*y  were  instituted  in  honour  of 
Palaemon  or  Melicertes,  the  son  of  Athamus,  king  of  Thebes  and  Ino, 
for  fear  of  her  husband  (who  had  killed  her  own  son  Learchus  in  a  fit  of 
madness),  cast  herself,  with  Melicertes  in  her  arms,  into  the  sea,  where 
they  were  received  by  Neptune  into  the  number  of  the  divinities  of  his 
train,  out  of  compliment  to  Bacchus  nursed  by  Ino.  At  the  change  of 
their  condition,  they  altered  their  names  ;  Ino  was  called  Leucothea,  and 
her  son  Palaemon  :  however,  Palmmon’s  divinity  could  not  preserve  his 
body  from  being  tossed  about  the  sea,  till  at  length  it  was  taken  up  by  a 
dolphin,  and  carried  to  the  Corinthian  shore,  where  it  was  found  by  Si¬ 
syphus  at  that  time  king  of  Corinth,  who  gave  it  an  honourable  interment, 
and -instituted  tnese  funeral  games  to  his  memory;  thus  Pausanias  (1). 
Others  report,  that  Melicertes’s  body  was  cast  upon  the  Isthmus,  and  lay 
there  some  time  unburied,  whereupon  agrievous  pestilence  began  to  rage 
in  those  parts,  and  the  oracles  gave  out  that  the  only  remedy  for  it  was 
to  inter  the  body  with  the  usual  solemnities,  and  celebrate  games  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  boy  :  upon  the  performance  of  these  commands  the  distem¬ 
per  ceased  ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  games  were  neglected,  broke  out 
again  ;  and  the  ora  les  being  consulted,  gave  answer  that  they  must  pay 
perpetual  honours  to  Melicertes’s  memory,  which  they  did  accordingly, 
erecting  an  altar  to  him.  and  enacting  a  law  for  the  perpetual  celebration 
of  these  games. 

Others  report,  that  they  were  instituted  by  Theseus  in  honour  of  Nep¬ 
tune  ;  others  are  of  opinion,  that  there  were  two  distinct  solemnities  ob¬ 
served  in  the  Isthmus, one  to  Melicertes,  and  another  to  Neptune  ;  which 
report  is  grounded  upon  the  authority  of  Musaeus,  who  wrote  a  treatise 
about  the  Isthmian  games.  Ph  ivorinus  reports,  that  these  games  were 
first  instituted  in  honour  of  Neptune,  and  afterwards  celebrated  in  memo¬ 
ry  of  Palaemon.  Plutarch,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us,  that  the  first  institu¬ 
tion  of  them  was  in  honour  of  'lelicertes,  but  afterwaids  they  were  al¬ 
tered,  enlarged, and  reinstituted  to  Neptune  by  Theseus  :  he  gives  also  se¬ 
veral  other  opinions  concerning  the  original  of  them;  his  words  are  these 
in  the  life  of  Theseus  :  1  Theseus  instituted  games  in  emulation  of  Her¬ 
cules,  being  ambiious,  that  a«  the  Greeks,  by  that  hero’s  appointment,  ce¬ 
lebrated  the  Oiy  npian  games  to  the  honour 'of  Jupiter,  so  by  his  institu¬ 
tion  they  should  celebrate  the  Isthmia  g  mes  to  the  honour  of  Neptune  ; 
for  those  that  were  before  dedicated  to  Melicertes,  were  celebrated  pri¬ 
vately  in  the  night  and  consisted  rather  of  religious  ceremonies,  than  of 
any  open -pectacle,  or  public  festival.  But  some  there  are,  who  say 
that  the  Isihmiau  games  were  first  iustkuted  in  m  mory  of  Sciron,  at  the 
expiation  which  Theseus  made  for  his  min  der,  upon  the  account  of  the 
nearness  of  kindred  between  them,  Sciron  being  the  son  of  Canethus  and 
Heniocha,  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  though  others  write  that  Sinni3,  and 

(1)  Initio  Corinthiac. 
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not  Sciron,  was  their  sod,  and  that  to  his  honour,  and  not  to  Sciron’s,- 
these  games  were  ordained  by  Theseus.  Hellanicus  and  Andro  of  HalT 
carnassu9  write,  that  at  the  same  time  he  made  an  agreement  with  the 
Corinthians,  that  they  should  allow  them  that  came  from  Athens  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games,  as  much  space  to  behold  the  spectacle 
in,  as  the  sail  of  the  ship  that  brought  them  thither,  stretched  to  its  full 
extent,  could  cover,  and  that  in  the  first  and  most  honourable  place.’ 
Thus  Plutarch. 

The  Eleans  were  the  only  nation  of  Greece  that  absented  themselves 
from  this  solemnity,  which  they  did  for  this  reason,  as  Pausanias  (1)  re¬ 
lates.  The  Corinthians  having  appointed  the  Isthmian  games,  the  sons 
of  Actor  came  to  the  celebration  of  them,  but  were  surprised  and  slain 
by  Hercules,  near  the  city  Cleonae.  The  author  of  the  murder  was  at 
the  first  unknown  ;  but  being  at  length  discovered  by  the  industry  of  Mo- 
lione,  the  wife  of  Actor,  the  Eleans  went  to  Arg09,  and  demanded  satis¬ 
faction,  because  Hercules  at  that  time  dwelt  at  Tiryns,  a  village  in  the 
Argian  territories.  Being  repulsed  at  Argos,  they  applied  themselves  to 
the  Corinthians,  desiring  of  them  that  all  the  inhabitants  and  subjects  of 
Argos  might  be  forbidden  the  Isthmian  games,  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  ;  but  meeting  with  no  better  success  in  this  place  then  they  had 
done  at  Argos,  Molione  forbade  them  to  go  to  the  Isthmian  games,  and 
denounced  a  dreadful  execration  against  any  of  the  Eleans  that  should 
ever  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  them  ;  which  command  was  so  re¬ 
ligiously  observed,  that  none  of  the  Eleans  dare  venture  to  go  to  the  Isth¬ 
mian  games  to  this  day  (saith  my  author),  for  fear  Molione’s  curses  should 
fall  heavy  upon  them. 

These  games  (2)  were  observed  every  third,  or  rather  every  fifth 
year,  and  held  so  sacred  and  inviolable,  that  when  they  had  been  inter¬ 
mitted,  for  some  time,  through  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  Cypselus,king 
of  Corinth,  after  the  tyrant’s  death,  the  Corinthians,  to  renew  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  them,  which  was  almost  decayed,  employed  the  utmost  power  and 
industry  they  were  able  in  reviving  them,  and  celebrated  them  with 
such  splendour  and  magnificence  as  was  never  practised  in  former  ages. 
When  Corinth  was  sacked  and  totally  demolished  by  Mummius  the  Ro¬ 
man  general,  these  games  were  not  discontinued  ;  but  the  care  of  them 
was  committed  to  the  Sicyonians,  till  the  rebuilding  of  Corinth,  and  then 
restored  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  as  Pausanias  reports  (3). 

The  victors  were  rewarded  with  garlands  of  pine  leaves  ;  afterwards 
parsley  was  given  them,  which  was  also  the  reward  of  the  Nemean  con¬ 
querors,  but  with  this  difference,  that  there  it  was  fresh  and  green, 
whereas  in  the  Isthmian  games  it  was  dry  and  withered.  Afterwards 
the  use  of  parsley  was  left  off,  and  the  pine-tree  came  again  into  request, 
which  alterations  Plutarch  has  accounted  for  in  the  fifth  book  of  his 
Symposiacs  (4). 

(1)  Elic.  o.  (2)  Alex  afa  Alexandra,  (3)  Initio  Corinthiac 

Gen.  Dier.  lib.  v.  cap.  8.  (4)  Qutest.  3. 
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OF  THE  GREEK  YEAR. 

The  writers  of  ancient  fables  report,  that  Owfavoc,  whom  the  Latins  call 
Ccelus,  king  of  the  Atlantic  islands,  was  reputed  the  father  of  all  the 
gods,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  heavens,  which  from  him,  were  bv  the 
Greeks  termed  «£<*v 65,  and  by  the  Latins,  Ccelum,  because  he  invented 
astrology,  which  was  unknown  till  his  time  (1).  Others  ascribe  the  in¬ 
vention  both  of  astrology,  and  the  whole  \oyos  tfQougoiGS,  science  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  to  Atlas  :  from  him  these  discoveries  were  communicated 
to  Hercules,  who  first  imparted  them  to  the  Greeks.  Whence  the  au¬ 
thors  of  fables  took  occasion  to  report,  that  both  these  heroes  support¬ 
ed  the  heavens  with  their  shoulders  (2).  The  Cretans  pretended  that 
Hyperion  first  observed  the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  (3).  He 
was  son  to  the  primitive  god  Uranus,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  celes¬ 
tial  motions,  is  sometimes  taken  by  the  poets  and  other  fabulous  authors 
for  the  father  of  the  sun,  sometimes  for  the  sun  himself.  The  Arcadi¬ 
ans  reported,  that  their  countryman  Endymion  first  discovered  the  motion 
of  the  moon  (4)  :  which  gave  occasion  to  those  early  ages  to  feign,  that 
he  was  beloved  by  that  goddess.  Lastly  others  report  that  Actis,  by 
some  called  Actaeus,  who  flourished  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes  about  the  time 
of  Cecrops  king  of' Athens,  invented  the  science  of  astrology,  which  he 
communicated  to  the  Egyptians  (5). 

But  to  pass  from  fabulous  to  more  authentic  histories,  the  first  improve¬ 
ment  and  study  of  astronomyis  generally  ascribed  to  the  Grecian  colonies, 
which  inhabited  Asia.  And  it  is  thought  to  have  been  first  learned  from 
the  Babylonians  or  Egyptians,  and  communicated  to  the  Grecians  either 
by  Thales  of  Miletus,  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  Anaximander  of  Miletus, 
Anaximenes  the  scholar  and  fellow-citizen  of  Anaximander,  Cleostratu9 
of  Tenedos,  Oenopidas  of  Chios,  or  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenae,  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  Pericles,  who  was  the  first  that  taught  the  Ionic  philosophy  at  Ath¬ 
ens,  where  he  opened  his  school  in  the  same  year  that  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece.  Every  one  of  these  seems  to  have  cultivated  and  improved  this 
science,  and  on  that  account  by  different  men  to  have  been  reputed  the 
inventor,  or  first  master  of  it  in  Greece  (6).  Before  the  time  of  these 
philosophers,  it  is  certain  that  the  Greeks  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  insomuch  that  Thales  first  observed 
a  solar  eclipse  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  48th  olympiad.  A  long  time  after 
that,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  SOth  olympiad,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
proved  fatal  to  Nicias  the  Athenian  general,  and  the  army  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  chiefly  because  the  reason  of  it  was  not  understood  (7).  And  He¬ 
rodotus  seems  to  have  been  wholly  unacquainted  with  this  part  of  learn¬ 
ing  ;  whence  he  describes  the  solar  .eclipses  after  the  poetical  manner, 


(1)  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  iii.  p.  132,  et  Scrip- 
tores  Mythologici. 

(2)  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  iii.  p.  136.  b.  iv.  p. 
163.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  Strom,  i.  p.  386. 
Plinius,  lib.  vii.  cap.  56. 

(3)  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  r.  p.  231. 


(4)  Luc i anus  in  Comment,  de  Astrologia  Apol- 
lonii  Scholiastes,  in  lib.  iv. 

(5)  Diodorus  Siculus, lib.  v.  p  227. 

(6)  Suidas,  Diogenes  Laertius  in  Vitis  Philoso- 
phorum.  Plinius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  76 

(7)  Plutarchus  Nicia. 
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by  the  disappearance  of  the  sun,  and  his  leaving  his  accustomed  seat  id 
the  heaven  (  I),  never  mentioning  the  moon’s  interposition. 

From  the  fore  mentioned  instances,  it  appears,  that  the  Greeks  had  no 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  by  consequence  no  certain  measure  of  time, 
till  they  began  to  converse  with  the  Babylonians,  kgyptians,  Persians, 
or  other  eastern  nations.  For  though  it  be  easy  from  the  returns  of  the 
several  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  to  di-cover  that  a 
year  is  already  past ;  yet  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  days  where¬ 
in  these  vicissitudes  happen,  and  again,  to  divide  them  into  months,  an¬ 
swering  the  motion  of  the  moon,  requires  much  study  and  observation. 
Hence,  in  the  heroical  ages,  the  years  were  numbered  by  the  returns  of 
seed-time  and  harvest,  and  the  several  seasons  of  labouring  and  re.-ting. 
The  day  itself  was  not  then  distinguished  into  certain  and  equal  portions, 
but  measured  ry  <ris  sjXls«sXX«s  atrAas-  fov  Xiv*s -e* ,  rudely  and  inaccurately 
by  the  access  and  recess  of  the  sun,  as  Eustathius  has  observed  in  his  com¬ 
ment  upon  those  verses  of  Homer,  wherein  that  poet  describes  the  time 
of  a  certain  battle  agreeably  to  the  way  of  reckoning  which  was  used  in 
the  ancient  times  (2). 

In  another  place  (3)  Achilles  is  introduced  dividing  the  day,  not  into 
hours,  which  were  the  invention  of  more  polished  ages,  but  into  the  more 
obvious  parts  of  morning,  noon,  and  afternoon  : 

Axx’  irrt  TCI  xz/xcl  S-avcT  c  i.  c'.clf*  *paTa,» 

Ej-crETai,  S  hm'c.  i)  <fix»,  »  |U£5-,,y  ijj.ap. 

The  day  shall  come  (wh.ch  nothing  can  aver!) 

When  by  the  spear,  the  arrow,  or  the  dart, 

By  night  or  day,  by  force  or  b\  design, 

Impending  death  and  certain  fate  are  mine-  pope. 

Neither  were  they  more  accurate  in  distinguishing  the  several  parts  of 
time,  till  wiXcs,  xat  yidpova.,  xai  <ra  Svai'exx  pigea  tHi  jvm-spjjc  ■na.^d  BaCi/X*n's.>» 
tiM&ov,  they  learned  the  use  <f  the  sun-dial ,  and  the  pule ,  and  the  twelve  parts 
of  the  day,  from  the  Babylonians,  as  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus  (1). 

Yet,  in  Homer’s  time,  lunar  months  seem  to  have  been  in  use,  as  also 
a  certain  form  of  years  comprehending  several  months  w  hich  appears 
from  the  following  verses,  w  herein  it  is  foretold  that  Ulysses  should  re¬ 
turn  to  Ithaca  in  one  of  the  months  of  the  then  present  year  (b). 

Ta  $'  vro;  inium ri  evfljJ'  Ofutratiis, 

T  £  fxev  <p 6  vovXs,  vs  <f’  i rz/uavoio. 

Be  witness 

That  all  my  words  shall  surely  be  fulfilled, 

In  this  same  year  Uh  sses  shall  arrive.  cowper. 

But  that  the  Grecians  had  thpn  no  settled  form  of  years  and  months, 
wherein  the  solar  and  lunar  revolutions  were  regularly  fitted  to  each 
other,  appears  from  what  is  reported  conceri mg  Thales  the  Milesian, 
that  having  spent  a  considerable  time  in  the  observation  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  and  observing  that  the  lunar  revolution  never  exceeded  thirty 
days,  he  appointed  twelve  months  of  thirty  da)s  each  whereby  the  year 
was  made  to  consist  of  .-StO  days.  Then,  in  ordet  to  reduce  these  months 
to  an  agreement  with  the  revolution  of  the  sun,  he  intercalated  thirty 

(1)  Lib.  i.  cap.  74.  Lib.  vii.  cap.  37.  Lib.  ix.  (3)  Iliad,  i p'.  ver  111. 
cap.  10.  (4)  Lib  ii.  cap  103. 

(3)  Iliad.  X'.  ver.  84  (5)  Odjss,  ver.  161. 
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days  at  the  end  of  every  two  years,  of  the  above-said  months.  Whence 
id  tempus  reitrrifSa  appeliabant,  quod  tertio  quoque  anno  inter calabatur, 
quamvis  biennii  circuitus,  et  revera  Sisrvgi's  essei  :  thal  space  of  time  was 
termed  a  period  of  three  years,  because  the  intercalation  was  not  made  till 
after  the  expiration  of  full  two  years,  though  really  it  was  only  a  period 
of  two  years  ;  as  we  are  informed  by  CeDSorinus  (1).  So  that  thi-  pe¬ 
riod  of  two  years  contained  no  less  than  750  days,  and  exceeded  the  same 
number  oi  years  as  measured  by  the  true  motion  of  the  sun  twenty  days; 
which  difference  is  so  very  great,  that  Scaliger  was  of  opinion  this  cycle 
was  never  received  in  any  town  of  Greece. 

Afterwards,  Solon  observing  that  the  course  of  the  moon  was  not 
finished  in  thirty  days,  as  rl  hales  had  computed  it,  but  in  twenty-nine 
days  and  half  a  day,  he  appointed  that  the  months  should,  in  their  turns, 
consist  of  twenty-nine  and  of  thirty  days,  so  that  a  month  of  twenty-nine 
days  should  constantly  succeed  one  of  thirty  days  ;  whereby  an  entire 
year  of  twelve  months  was  reduced  to  354  days,  which  fell  short  of  the 
solar  year,  that  is,  the  time  of  the  sun’s  revolution,  eleven  days,  and  one 
fourth  part  of  a  day,  or  thereabouts.  In  order,  therefore,  to  reconcile 
this  difference,  T{T£a£ni£<5,  i  e.  a  cycle  of  four  years,  was  invented. 
Herein,  after  the  first  two  years  they  seem  to  have  added  an  intercalated 
month  of  twenty-two  days.  And  again,  after  the  expiration  of  two  years 
more,  another  month  was  intercalated,  which  consisted  of  twenty-three 
days,  the  fourth  part  of  one  day  in  every  year,  arising  to  a  whole  day  in 
a  period  of  four  years.  And  thus  Solon  prevented  the  lunar  years  Irons 
exceeding  those  which  are  measured  by  the  revolution  of  the  sun,  and  so 
avoided  the  mistake  so  manifest  in  the  cycle  of  Thales. 

But  afterwards  it  was  considered,  that  the  forty  five  days  added  by  So¬ 
lon  to  his  period  of  four  years,  and  containing  a  (irX^gug)  full  lunar  month 
and  an  half,  would  occasion  this  cycle  to  end  in  the  midst  of  a  lunar  month  ; 
to  remedy  which  inconvenience,  asrsjfig,  a  term  of  eight  years,  was  insti¬ 
tuted  instead  of  the  former  cycle  of  four  years,  to  which  three  entire  lu¬ 
nar  months  were  added  at  several  times  (2). 

After  the  cycle  of  eight  years,  no  change  was  made  in  the  kalendar  till 
the  time  of  Meton,  who  having  observed  that  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon  fell  short  ot  one  another  by  some  hours,  which  disagreement,  though 
at  first  scarce  perceivable,  would  quite  invert  the  seasons  in  the  compass 
of  a  few  ages,  invented  a  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  termed  iwsaxaifexaeTri- 
gig  in  which  term  the  sun  having  finished  nineteen  periods,  and  the  moon 
235,  both  returned  to  the  same  place  in  the  heavens  in  which  they  had 
been  nineteen  years  before. 

Afterwards  it  was  observed,  that  in  the  revolution  of  every  cycle,  the 
moon  outwent  the  sun  about  seven  hours.  To  prevent  this  inconveni¬ 
ence,  Calippus  contrived  a  new  cycle,  which  contained  four  of  Meton’s., 
that  is,  seventy-six  years.  And  upon  the  observation  of  some  small  dis¬ 
agreement  between  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  end  of  this  term,  Hippar¬ 
chus  devised  another  cycle,  which  contained  four  of  those  instituted  by 
Calippus  According  to  other  accounts,  one  of  Meton’s  cycles  <  ontained 
eight  fvv.axaiteas'njgi'o'eg,  i.  e.  152 years.  This  was  afterwards  divided  into 


(t)Libro  de  die  natali,  cap.  18  Conf.  Herodo-  (2)  Conf.  Censorinus. 
tus,  lib.  i.  cap.  32.  et  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  Geminus, 
cap.  6. 
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two  equal  parts,  and  from  each  part  one  day,  which  was  found  to  be  su- 
perfluous  in  Meton’s  cycle,  was  taken  away  (1). 

From  the  Grecian  years  let  us  now  proceed  to  their  months.  In  the 
computation  of  these,  they  seem  neither  to  have  agreed  with  other  na¬ 
tions,  nor  amongst  themselves.  In  the  authors  of  those  times  we  find  dif¬ 
ferent  months  often  set  against,  and  made  to  answer  one  another  :  and 
learned  men  have  hitherto  in  vain  attempted  to  reconcile  these  contradic¬ 
tions.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Romulus,  owns,  that  no  agreement  was  to 
be  found  between  the  Grecian  and  Roman  new  moons  :  and,  in  the  life  of 
Aristides  discoursing  of  the  day  upon  which  the  Persians  were  vanquish¬ 
ed  at  Platea,  he  professeth,  that  even  in  his  own  time,  when  the  celestial 
motions  were  far  better  understood  than  they  had  been  in  former  ages, 
the  beginnings  of  their  months  could  not  be  adjusted.  These  disagree¬ 
ments  seem  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some  of  these  or  the  like  causes  : 

1.  That  the  years  of  different  nations  were  not  begun  at  the  same  time. 
The  Roman  January,  which  was  their  first  month,  fell  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  The  Arabians  and  other  began  their  year  in  the  spring  (2). 
The  Macedonians  reckoned  Dius,  their  first  month,  from  the  autumnal 
equinox.  The  ancient  Athenian  year  began  after  the  winter  solstice  ; 
the  more  modern  Athenians  computed  their  years  from  the  first  new  moon 
after  the  summer  solstice.  Hence  those  men  will  be  exceedingly  mistaken, 
who  made  the  Roman  January  to  answer  the  Attic  Gamelion,  or  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  Dius,  which  are  the  first  months  of  those  nations  ;  or  that  mea¬ 
sure  the  primitive  Attic  year  by  that  which  was  used  after  the  time  of 
Meton. 

2.  That  the  number  of ‘months  was  not  the  same  in  all  places.  The 
Romans  had  at  first  only  ten  months,  the  last  of  which  was  for  that  reason 
termed  December.  Afterwards  they  were  increased  to  twelve  by  Nu- 
ma  Pompilius.  The  Egyptians  had  at  first  only  one  month,  which  was 
afterwards  divided  into  four,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  :  some 
of  the  barbarous  nations  divided  their  year  into  three  months.  The  same 
number  of  months  was  received  by  the  ancient  Arcadians.  Afterwards 
the  Arcadians  parted  their  year  into  four  months  ;  the  Acarnanians  reck¬ 
oned  six  months  to  their  year  ;  but  most  of  the  Greeks  of  later  ages, 
when  the  science  of  astronomy  had  been  brought  to  some  perfection, 
gave  twelvemonths  to  every  year,  besides  those  which  were  intercalated 
to  adjust  the  solar  and  lunar  periods. 

3.  That  the  months  were  not  constantly  of  the  same  length.  Some 
contained  thirty  days,  others  a  different  number.  Some  nations  comput¬ 
ed  their  months  by  the  lunar  motions,  others  by  the  motion  of  the  sun. 
The  Athenians,  and  wX£iV*«  ruv  vu*  EX^ijviJwv  rfoXsav,  most  of  the  present 
Grecian  cities  (saith  Galen)  make  use  of  lunar  months  :  but  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  and  alt  the  ltg%a.7oi,  ancient  Greeks,  (or,  as  some  rather  choose  to 
read  Afl'iavo;,  the  Asiatics,)  with  many  other  nations,  measure  their  months 
by  the  motion  of  the  sun  (3). 

4.  That  the  months  of  the  same  nations,  partly  through  their  ignorance 
of  the  celestial  motions,  and  partly  by  reason  of  the  intercalated  days, 
weeks,  and  months,  did  not  constantly  maintain  the  same  places,  but  hap¬ 
pened  at  very  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

However  that  be,  the  Athenians,  whose  year  is  chiefly  followed  by  the 

(1) Conf.  Henr.  Dodwelli  librum  de  annove-  (3)  Galenus,  Primo  ad  i.  Epidemiorum  Hip. 

teri  Graecorum.  pocratis  librum  commentario 

(2)  Conf.  Simplicius  in  lib.  v.  Physics?  Arsfoteli* 
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ancient  authors,  after  their  kalendar  was  reformed  by  Meton,  began  their 
year  upon  the  first  new  moon  after  the  summer  solstice  (1).  Hence  the 
following  verses  of  Festus  Avienus  : 

Sed  primceva  Meton  exordia  sumsit  ab  anno , 

Torreret  rutilo  Phoebus  cam  sidere  Cancrum. 

Their  year  was  divided  into  twelve  months,  which  contained  thirty,  and 
twenty-nine  days  alternately  ;  so  as  the  months  of  thirty  days  always 
went  before  those  of  twenty-nine  The  months  which  contained  thirty 
days  were  termed  t full,  and  Ssxatpdnol,  as  ending  upon  the  tenth 
day  :  those  which  consisted  of  twenty-nine  days,  were  called  xorXoi, 
hollow,  and  from  their  concluding  upon  the  ninth  day  ivaQOivoi  (2). 

Every  month  was  divided  into  rgia  J't^jjp.E^a,  three  decades  of  days. 
The  first  was  p/»)voi  o/x/vs,  or  is«p.svs.  The  second,  ^vog  ^eCsWos*  The 
third,  ( mtis  <p$iv o*tos,  irccvoutvx,  or  Xvyoxrog  (3). 

1.  The  first  day  of  the  first  decade  was  termed  veomvia,  as  falling  upon 
the  new  moon  ;  the  second,  dsvreg a  is-ap-avs*  the  third,  rg'irri  wap-sva- 
and  so  forward  to  the  Psxutyi  irap-evs. 

2.  The  first  day  of  the  second  decade,  which  was  the  eleventh  day  of 
the  month,  wss  called  ‘irgam  ptstfavrog,  or  ngdrt)  in',  Sixa-  The  second, 
S'evrtga  fiedisTOf,  or  rglrti  ixi  Sixa‘  and  soforward  to  the  (tixdcg)  twentieth , 
which  was  the  last  day  of  th«  second  decade. 

3.  The  first  day  of  the  third  decade  was  termed  tV  eixaSr  the 

second  Ssurega  in’  sixd. JV  the  third,  rgirv  in’  eixxSr  and  so  forward.  Some¬ 
times  they  inverted  the  numbers  in  this  manner  :  the  first  of  the  last 
decade  was  (pdivovns  Senary  the  second,  0t)b»>7«s  ivtary  the  third,  tpeinovr^s 
iyS'iy  and  so  forward  to  the  last  day  of  the  month,  which  was  termed  Arjp/yjr- 
gtds,  from  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (4).  Before  the  time  of  Demetrius,  it  was 
called,  by  Solon’s  order,  ev* »  j  »g« ,  the  old  andnew ;  because  the  new  moon  fell 
out  on  some  part  of  that  day  ;  whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  former  part 
belonged  to  the  old  moon,  the  latter  to  the  new  (5).  The  same  was  also 
named  rpiaxeis,  the  thirtieth  ;  and  that  not  only  in  the  months  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  thirty  days,  but  in  the  rest  of  twenty-nine  :  for  in  these,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  accounts,  the  twenty  second  day  was  omitted  ;  according 
to  others,  the  twenty-ninth  (6).  But  which  day  soever  was  omitted  in 
the  computation,  the  thirtieth  was  constantly  retained  Hence,  according 
to  Thales’s  first  scheme,  all  the  months  were  called  months  of  thirty  days, 
though,  by  Solon’s  regulation,  half  of  them  contained  only  twenty-nine: 
and  the  lunar  year  of  Athens  was  called  a  year  of  three  hundred  and  six¬ 
ty  days  ;  though  really,  after  the  time  of  Solon,  it  consisted  of  no  more 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days.  Whence  the  Athenians  erected 
three  hundred  and  sixty  of  Demetrius  the  Phalerean’s  statues,  designing 
for  every  day  in  the  year  one  ;  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny  (7),  and  the 
following  verses  cited  by  Nonius  from  Varro’s  Hebdomades  : 

Hie  Demetrius  ceneis  tot  aptus  est, 

Quot  luces  habet  annus  ahsolutus. 

The  names  and  order  of  the  Athenian  months  were  these  which  fol¬ 
low  : 

(1)  Conf.  Plato  initio,  lib.  vi.  de  Legibus.  Sim-  (5)  Plutarch.  Solone,  Aristoph.  Scholiast,  ad 

plicius  in  lib.  v.  Physics  Aristolelis.  Nubes,  Suidas,  voc.  Evn  act!  via. 

(2)  Conf.  Galenus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  de  diebus  (6)  Proclus  Tzetzes,  Moschopul,  in  Hesiod’ 

decret.  Item  Gi  ammatici.  Dies,  ver.  2. 

(3)  Conf.  Julius  Pollux  (7)  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxx.  cap  6. 

(4)  Plutarch.  Demetrio. 
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1.  ‘E*a<rofj.§<«i<yv,  which  was  etXigr.g,  or  dsxa<p8i vos,  a  month  of  thirty 
days.  It  began  upon  the  first  new  moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  and 
so  answered  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  June,  and  the  first  part  of  Ju¬ 
ly.  The  name  was  derived  <iera  <r»  erXsisag  exur6fj.Quf  3-ueOdui  p/nvi  <ro v- 
rw(l), from  the  great  number  of  hecatombs  ■which  were  usually  sacrificed 
in  this  month.  But  the  ancient  name  was  K*6vio?.  or  Kpov/tJv,  which  was 
derived  from  K»ovia,  the  festival  of  Cronus,  or  Saturn,  which  was  kept  in 
this  month.  The  days  of  this  month,  which  may  serve  as  a  pattern  for 
the  rest,  were  thus  computed  : 

1.  ira.fj.sva,  or  dg%efj.sv}s  ergo ry. 

2.  Tf-a u.eva  $  cute  pa.. 

3.  'Isayevs  rgim. 

4.  T fa.fj.evis  rerdgrrf . 

5.  'i s-«(xs'»«  rrefMxrri,  sometimes  termed  erstrag. 

6.  'Iromeva  Ixth,  or  ixrag. 

7.  '  lSa.fj.lv  a  eSdojjoj. 

8.  'irafilva  eySorj. 

9.  'i fa.fj.svs  tvvarrj. 

10.  'lro.fj.eva  Ssxa.rn. 

11.  [Jgorrj  eeri  S t'xa ,  or  ergo nj  fj.sSavrag. 

12.  Asursgu  fj.s<Snvrog,  or  cert  Six*.  , 

]3.  T pirn  fiscTuvrog,  &c. 

14.  T  cretgm  fisdxvT 05. 

1 5.  Iltfj vv-Yf  fj.e(favrog. 

16.  ’Exth  pceo-aveog. 

17.  'E SSofj.ri  fj.t<favrog. 

18.  OySoy  (j.£ffisvreg. 

19.  Eynxrj)  fFSO-RV-rOff. 

20.  v.ixxg,  or  slxosn 

21.  4>8ivovrog,  eruuoptevs,  or  Xiyovrog  Sexarr,-  sometimes  termed  ergo- 

r»  ter ’  sixdSi,  or  £«t’  tix.a.8*,  or  fJ-sr’  £fX0f>Jv. 

22.  4’8'mvrog  itta.Tr),  &c. 

23.  4>8ivovrog  eySorj. 

24.  4>5lvav<rcs  tSSo fj.rf. 

25.  4>dl'vOVTOJ  W#. 

26.  4>8ivevreg  ersfJ.Trr/. 

27.  4>8ivovrag  rtrttgrr, . 

28.  4>d/vov<ro£  rgim. 

29.  4>8ivovroi  Sevrsgu. 

30.  *Evd  5  vsa  sometimes  called  rgtuxxg.  and 

2.  MgraysiTviwv,  a  month  of  twenty-nine  days  ;  so  called  from  Metagit- 
nia,  which  was  one  of  Apollo’s  festivals,  celebrated  in  this  season. 

3.  BorjSgofFisSv,,  a  month  of  thirty  days,  so  named  from  the  festival  Boe- 
dromia. 

4.  Ma.tfj,axrr]gia>,  a  month  of  twenty-nine  days,  so  termed  from  the  fes¬ 
tival  Maemacteria. 

5.  n vavr^tov,  a  month  of  thirty  days,  in  which  the  PyaDepsia  were 
celebrated. 

6.  Atdssvpiov,  a  month  of  twenty-nine  days  ;  so  named  from  the  festival 
Anthesteria. 


(1)  Suida? 
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7.  TiodtiSiuv,  a  month  of  thirty  days,  in  which  the  festival  Posidonia 
was  observed. 

8.  rafjwjXKkJv,  a  month  of  twenty-nine  days,  which  was  held  sacred  to 
Juno  ya/xjJXioj,  the  goddess  of  marriage. 

9.  EX«4»]£oXi<iv,  a  month  of  thirty  days  ;  so  termed  from  the  festival 
Elaphebolia. 

10  Msvjq^v,  a  month  of  twenty-nine  days,  wherein  the  Munychia 
were  kept. 

11.  ®a.{>yr)\ i»v,  a  month  of  thirty  days;  so  called  from  the  festival 
Tbargelia. 

12.  2xippo0of«»'v.  a  month  of  twenty-nine  days;  so  termed  from  the 
feast  Scirrhophoria. 


\ 
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BOOK  III. 


CIIAP.  I. 

OF  THE  WARS,  VALOUR,  MILITARY  GLORY,  &C.  OF  THE  ANCIENT  GRECIANS. 

The  ancient  Grecians  were  a  rude  and  unpolished  sort  of  mortals, 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  modern,  and  more  refined  arts  of  war,  and 
peace.  Persons  of  the  highest  birth  and  quality,  and  whom  they  fanciedto 
he  descended  from  the  race  of  the  immortal  gods,  had  little  other  business 
to  employ  their  hours,  beside  tilling  the  earth,  or  feeding  their  flocks  and 
herds  ;  and  the  rapine  of  these,  or  some  other  petty  concerns,  which  wa9 
looked  on  as  a  generous  and  heroical  exploit,  occasioned  most  of  the  wars 
so  famous  in  their  story.  Achilles,  in  Homer,  tells  Agamemnon,  that  it 
was  purely  to  oblige  him  he  had  engaged  himself  in  so  long  and  danger* 
ous  a  war  against  the  Trojans,  from  whom  he  had  never  received  any  just 
cause  of  quarrel,  having  never  been  despoiled  of  his  oxen  or  horses,  or 
had  the  fruits  of  his  ground  destroyed  by  them  (1). 

And  the  simplicity  of  their  conduct  may  be  sufficiently  evinced  as  from 
several  other  instances,  so  by  those  especially  where  Achilles,  Hector,  or 
Ajax,  are  introduced  opposing  themselves  to  vast  numbers,  and,  by  the 
force  of  their  own  valour,  putting  to  flight  whole  squadrons  of  their  ene¬ 
mies.  Nor  is  the  poet  to  be  thought  blameworthy,  or  to  have  transgress¬ 
ed  the  rules  of  probability  in  such  relations  :  which,  though  perhaps 
strange  and  incredible  in  our  days,  were,  no  doubt,  accommodated  to  the 
manners  of  the  times  of  which  he  wrote.  For  even  in  the  sacred  story, 
we  find  it  recorded,  that  a  single  Goliah  defied  all  the  armies  of  Israel  (2), 
and  with  a  big  look,  and  a  few  arrogant  words,  struck  so  great  a  terror  in¬ 
to  them,  that  they  fled  before  him. 

Notwithstanding  this,  in  the  revolution  of  a  few  ages,  Greece  became 
the  celebrated  mother  of  the  bravest  and  most  experienced  soldiers  in 
the  world.  For  being  cantoned  into  a  great  number  of  little  independent 
states,  all  which,  though  bordering  upon  one  onother,  were  governed  by 
different  laws,  and  prosecuted  contrary  interests,  it  became  the  seat  of 
continual  wars  ;  every  hamlet  being  ambitious  of  enlarging  its  territory, 
by  encroaching  upon  its  neighbour-village,  and  contending  for  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  few  lands,  with  no  less  heat  and  fury  than  if  whole  kingdoms  had 
been  the  prize.  The  consequence  whereof  was,  that  the  Grecians,  being 
fram  their  childhood  inured  to  martial  affairs,  and  having  to  their  native 
bravery  added  long  and  constant  experience,  were  rendered,  as  well 
in  good  order  and  discipline,  as  true  courage  and  valour,  superior 
to  most  other  nations.  They  became  a  terror  to  all  the  countries 
round  about  them,  and  with  small  numbers  often  put  to  flight  vast  multi¬ 
tudes  of  the  barbarians  :  the  Persians  frequently  experienced  the  sad 


d)  Iliad.  &.  v.  152. 


(2)  1  Sam.  xvii.  11.  24. 
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effects  of  it  in  the  loss  of  numerous  armies,  and  at  length  of  the  greatest 
empire  in  the  world.  And  (to  enumerate  no  more  instances  in  a  thing 
so  well  known)  the  Carthaginians,  though  men  of  great  courage,  and  ex¬ 
cellently  skilled  in  the  art  of  war,  being  worsted  by  Timoleon  the  Co¬ 
rinthian,  in  several  encounters,  and  by  unequal  numbers  of  men,  were 
driven  into  an  admiration  of  the  Grecian  valour,  and  forced  to  confess, 
that  they  were  the  most  pugnacious  and  insupportable  of  mankind,  and 
forthwith  made  it  their  business  to  entertain  as  many  of  them  as  they  could 
procure,  in  their  service  (1). 

But  though  almost  all  the  Grecians  had  their  share  in  military  glory,  yet 
were  the  rest  far  inferior  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  by  the  laws  oftheir 
country,  were  under  an  obligation  to  make  war  their  profession  ;  they 
never  applied  themselves  to  any  art  or  employment,  or  the  exercise  of 
trades,  which  they  accounted  unworthy  of  generous  and  free-born  souls  ; 
but  committing  all  such  cares  to  the.  Helots,  who  were  a  genteeler  sort  of 
slaves,  spent  their  time  in  manly  exercises,  to  render  their  bodies  strong 
and  active.  They  were  also  accustomed  by  hard  diet,  by  stripes,  and 
other  severities,  patiently  to  undergo  hardships,  to  endure  wounds,  to  en¬ 
counter  dangers,  and.  if  the  honour  of  their  country  so  required,  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  death  without  fear  or  regret.  Yet  were  they 
not  so  imprudent  or  fool-hardy,  as  to  court  dangers  or  death  ;  but  were 
taught  from  their  childhood  to  be  always  prepared  either  to  live  or  die, 
and  equally  willing  to  do  either:  as  appears  from  those  verses  cited  by 
Plutarch  (2)  to  this  purpose  : 

O;  ii  &ttVov,  £  S-!^t£vo/  n*\ovf  Kite  to  9-inlrneiv, 

A m&vo  Tceura  etuyoTS^’  btreh.ia-nr 

They  died,  but  not  as  lavish  of  their  blood, 

Or  thinking  death  itself  was  simply  good, 

Or  life  ;  both  these  the  strictest  virtue  try’d, 

And,  as  that  call’d,  they  gladly  liv’d  or  died. 

Nor  was  this  indifferency  to  life  or  death  only  discoursed  of  amongst  them 
as  a  point  of  mere  speculation,  but  carefully  and  seriously  instilled  in  their 
tender  years,  and  always  embraced  as  one  of  the  first  principles  of  their 
actions  ;  which  begot  in  them  such  an  undaunted  courage,  and  so  firm  and 
unmoveable  a  resolution,  that  scarce  any  other  nation  was  able  to  stand  be¬ 
fore  them.  This  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  bravery,  being  adorned 
and  strengthened  by  the  wisest  conduct,  and  the  most  perfect  skill  inall  the 
stratagems  of  war  those  times  were  capable  of,  has  rendered  them  famous 
in  story,  and  examples  of  military  virtue  to  all  succeeding  ages:  ‘  For 
(these  are  Plutarch’s  words,  (3)  the  Lacedaemonians  were  most  expert 
and  cunning  in  the  art  of  war,  being  trained  up  and  accustomed  to  no¬ 
thing  more  than  to  keep  themselves  from  confusion,  when  their  order 
should  be  broken  ;  to  follow  any  leader,  or  right-hand  man,  so  rallying 
themselves  into  order,  and  to  fight  on  what  part  soever  dangers  press.’ 

It  is  therefore  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at,  that  foreign  and  vastly 
remote  nations  should  be  desirous  to  entertain  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their 
service  ;  that  Cyrus  the  Younger  should  think  it  the  readiest  and  most 
effectual  method  to  advance  himself  to  the  empire  of  Persia  ;  that  Croesus, 
the  wealthy  king  of  Lydia,  and  several  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  though 
surrounded  with  numerous  forces  of  their  own,  should  never  esteem  them. 


(DPI  utarchus  Timoleonte. 


(2)  Pelopida. 


ft  Pelopida. 
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selves  secure  without  assistance  from  Sparta  ;  or  that  the  Sicilians,  Thra¬ 
cians,  Carthaginians,  with  the  Cyreneans,  and  many  others,  were  behold¬ 
en  to  it  for  protection,  and  deliverance  from  powerful  enemies.  And 
for  the  Grecians  themselves,  whenever  any  of  their  little  states  were  in 
danger  of  being  swallowed  up  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  we  find 
them  having  recourse  for  aid  to  the  Spartans,  who  were  a  common  re¬ 
fuge  to  the  oppressed,  and  restrained  the  ambitious  invaders  of  other  men’s 
rights. 

Hence,  likewise,  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  all  confederacies  they  were 
looked  on  as  the  principal  associates  ;  and  in  all  wars  carried  on  by  pub¬ 
lic  contributions,  they  challenged  the  chief  command  as  their  right  and 
peculiar.  Nor  could  any  exigency  prevail  with  them  to  depart  from  that 
claim,  or  resign  it  to  the  greatest  of  princes.  Gelon,  king  of  Sicily,  though 
promising  to  furnish  them  with  large  supplies  against  the  barbarians,  on 
condition  he  might  be  declared  captain-general  of  the  Grecian  forces,  was 
rejected  (1).  Yet  we  find,  that  after  the  victory  over  Mardonius  at  Pla- 
taea,  Pausanias,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  having,  by  his  excessive  seve¬ 
rity,  and  tyrannical  behaviour  to  the  rest  of  the  soldiers,  rendered  the 
Spartans  very  odious,  in  the  end  they  revolted  to  the  Athenians,  the  gen¬ 
tle  and  courteous  carriage  of  whose  commanders,  Aristides  and  Cimon, 
had  endeared  them  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  s  and  here  the  magna¬ 
nimity  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  wonderful  ;  for  when  they  perceived 
that  their  generals  were  corrupted,  and  their  minds  too  much  elevated 
and  puffed  up  by  the  greatness  of  their  authority,  they  left  off  sending  any 
more  of  them  to  the  wars,  choosing  rather  to  have  citizens  of  modera¬ 
tion,  and  that  persevered  in  their  ancient  manners  and  customs,  than  to 
be  honoured  with  the  superiority  of  all  Greece  (2).  But  this  misfortune 
did  not  put  an  end  to  the  Lacedemonian  greatness  ;  for  w'e  find  them  in  a 
little  time  re-assuming  their  ancient  spirits,  and  disdaining  even  Alexan¬ 
der  himself  (though  submitted  to  by  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  and  declar¬ 
ed  their  general  against  Persia)  for  their  superior.  Which  is  the  reason 
that  in  the  monuments  erected  after  the  Persian  victories,  and  bearing 
the  names  of  Alexander  and  the  Grecians,  the  Lacedasmonians  were  ex¬ 
cepted  by  name,  as  having  no  share  in  that  honour  (3). 

The  Athenians  alone  were  able  to  dispute  this  prerogative  with  the 
Lacedasmonians,  some  few  junctures  excepted,  when  some  unusual  suc¬ 
cess  raised  any  other  of  the  states  beyond  their  ordinary  grandeur,  as  it 
happened  to  the  Thebans,  who,  from  a  mean  and  despicable  people, 
were,  by  the  conduct  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  advanced  to  an 
equality,  if  not  a  superiority,  over  the  most  nourishing  cities  in 
Greece. 

Notwithstanding  these,  and  some  other  obstacles,  the  Lacedaemonians, 
for  the  most  part,  made  good  their  pretensions,  and,  in  most  wars  carried 
on  by  a  confederacy,  were  generals  of  all  the  land  forces  ;  but  were  at 
length  constrained  to  leave  the  dominion  of  the  sea  to  the  Athenians, 
who  having  laid  out  their  whole  strength  in  fitting  out  a  navy  against 
Xerxes,  for  a  long  time  reigned  sole  lords  of  the  liquid  element  ;  during 
which  season,  we  find  a  decree  put  forth  by  their  senate,  wherein  it  was 
ordered,  that  the  command  of  all  the  naval  forces  of  Greece  should  be¬ 
long  to  Athens  ;  but  the  land  armies  should  obey  a  general  from  Sparta  (4) 

(1)  Herodotus,  lib.  vii.  (3)  Plutarchus  Alexandra,  Arrianusdegestis  Alexan- 

(Y)  Plutarchus  Aristide.  dri,  lib.  i.  (4)  Xenoph.  EMtivwQv,  lib.  vi. 
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But  the  rival  cities  could  not  be  long  content  with  this  equal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  power,  each  being  jealous  of  the  other’s  greatness,  and  think¬ 
ing  herself  best  able  to  govern  the  whole  jurisdiction  ;  till  at  length,  the 
Athenians,  having  their  whole  fleet,  except  twelve  trireme  gallies,  des¬ 
troyed  at  once  by  Lysander  the  Spartan  admiral,  in  the  famous  battle  at 
iEgos  Potamus,  were  constrained  to  own  the  Lacedaemonians  for  sove¬ 
reigns  both  by  sea  and  land  (1). 

But  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  long  able  to  maintain  this  command  ; 
for  the  Athenians,  having  recruited  their  naval  forces,  and  engaged  Eva- 
goras  the  king  of  Cyprus,  and  Pharnabazus  the  Persian  emperor’s  lieu¬ 
tenant,  to  their  interest,  by  their  assistance,  and  the  singular  conduct  of 
their  own  admiral  Conon,  gave  them  so  great  an  overthrow  at  Cni¬ 
dus  (2),  that  they  never  after  pretended  to  contest  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas,  but  contented  themselves  with  the  chief  command  at  land,  which 
the  Athenians  suffered  them  to  enjoy,  without  farther  molestation,  both  ci¬ 
ties  being  weary  of  the  contention,  and  convinced  at  length  of  the  truth 
of  what  had  been  commonly  observed,  that  fortune  was  most  favourable 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  by  land,  but  in  sea-engagements  sided  with  the 
Athenian  (3).  This  seems  not  to  have  been  without  reason  ;  the 
Athenians,  through  the  commodiousness  of  their  situation,  being  disposed, 
and,  as  it  were,  invited  by  nature  to  apply  themselves  to  naval  affairs ; 
whereas  the  Lacedaemonians  were  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  more  inclined  to  land-service  (to  which  they  were  inured  from 
their  tender  years),  than  to  venture  themselves  on  the  ocean,  to  which 
they  had  never  been  accustomed  ;  for  Lycurgus,  their  lawgiver,  ex¬ 
pressly  forbade  them  (4)  to  visit  foreign  countries,  out  of  a  well-ground¬ 
ed  fear,  lest  his  citizens  should  be  corrupted  by  the  conversation  of 
strangers,  and  forsake  that  excellent  platform  of  government  he  contrived 
for  them.  And  it  happened  to  them  as  he  had  wisely  foreseen  ; 
for  no  sooner  had  Lysander  rendered  them  sovereigns  of  the  seas,  but 
they  began  by  degrees  to  leave  off  their  ancient  customs,  and  to  degen¬ 
erate  from  the  virtue  and  glory  of  their  ancestors  (5). 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THEIR  LEVIES.,  PAY,  &.C.  OF  SOLDIERS. 

The  Grecian  armies  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  free  denizens, 
whom  the  laws  of  their  country  obliged,  when  arrived  at  a  certain  age, 
to  appear  in  arms,  upon  the  summons  of  the  magistrate,  or  commissioned 
officer.  In  some  places  they  were  more  early  admitted  to  the  wars,  in 
others  later. 

The  Athenians,  when  arrived  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  were  appoint¬ 
ed  to  guard  the  city,  with  the  forts  belonging  to  it  ;  from  their  going 
about  to  visit  whirb,  they  were  called  ireg i'toXoi  (6)  ;  but  were  not  sent  to 

(0  Xenophon.  rrtyi  Kuja  dvafia.  lib.  vi.  Plu-  (3)  Xenophon,  'EJUnvufiv,  lib.  vii. 
tarrhus  Lysandro.  (4)  Plutarchus  Institut.  Laconicis. 

(2)  Isocrates  pro  Evagora,  in  Philippum,  Pa-  (5)  Demosthenes  Orat.  in  Philip,  iii. 
nathenaica,  Xenophon.  'EMnvmCji,  lib.  vi.  Plu-  (6i  Ulpianus  in  Olvnthiac.  lib.  iii. 
tarchus  Artaxerxe. 
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foreign  wars  till  twenty  ;  the  Spartans  seldom  till  thirty.  The  younger 
men  in  both  cities,  with  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  age,  were  discharg¬ 
ed  from  military  service,  were  left  at  home  to  defend  their  habita¬ 
tions. 

Some  persons  were  excused  by  reason  of  their  age  ;  for  having  spent 
their  youth  and  strength  in  serving  their  country,  it  was  but  reasonable 
to  discharge  them  from  farther  service,  that  they  might  end  their  days  in 
peace.  After  threescore  years,  it  seems  to  have  been  usual  in  most  places 
to  allow  them  liberty  of  retiring.  At  Athens,  no  man  above  forty  was 
pressed  to  serve  in  the  wars,  except  in  times  of  extreme  danger ( I). 
Others  were  exempt  on  account  of  their  functions  ;  such  were,  at  Athens, 
oi  jrpia'f/avoi,  the  farmers  of  the  public  customs  (2),  whose  presence 

was  required  in  the  city  during  the  whole  time  of  their  employment,  and 
several  of  the  holy  orders,  as  also  the  persons  appointed  to  dance  at  Bac¬ 
chus’s  festival  (3). 

Others  were  excluded  from  serving  in  the  wars  ;  such  were  the  slaves, 
and  such  others  as  lived  amongst  them,  but  were  not  honoured  with  the 
freedom  of  their  cities.  These  were  never  admitted  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  danger,  when  there  remained  no  otherjmeans  of  preserving  the 
commonwealth.  Of  this  custom  I  have  already  given  a  large  account  in 
one  of  the  foregoing  books  (4). 

AH' that  served  were  entered  into  a  public  roll  ;  whence  the  levy  was 
called  xcwayga^jj ,  xaroXoyog ,  gguroXoyia.  ;  and  to  make  a  levy  xaraXoyov, 
or  xurayg oupjv  rfaisTadai.  Amongst  the  primitive  Grecians,  it  seems  to 
have  been  frequently  made  by  lots,  every  family  being  obliged  to  furnish 
out  a  certain  number,  and  filling  up  their  proportion  by  the  chance  of 
lots:  whence  Mercury,  in  Homer  (5),  pretending  to  be  one  of  the  sons 
of  Polyctor  the  Myrmidon,  adds,  that  he  was  appointed  by  lot  to  follow 
Achilles  to  the  Trojan  war. 

Tw  x\npu>  xayov  evflaif’ l7nr&xi, 

’Twas  1,  who,  when  the  lots  were  drawn, 

Was  doom’d  to  follow  Peleus’s  mighty  son. 

For  the  appointment  of  all  persons  of  a  certain, age  to  be  ready  to  serve 
in  the  wars,  seems  only  to  be  an  institution  of  later  ages  ;  whereas  all 
such  like  things  were  formerly  managed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  supreme 
magistrate. 

The  soldiers  were  all  maintained  at  their  own  expenses  ;  no  name  was 
more  opprobrious  than  that  of  a  mercenary,  it  being  looked  upon  as  a 
disgrace  for  any  person  of  ingenuous  birth  and  education  to  serve  for 
wages.  For  all  this,  it  was  not  permitted  any  person  to  absent  himself, 
except  upon  reasons  allowed  by  the  law  ;  and  whoever  was  found  thus 
to  have  transgressed,  was  at  Athens  deprived  of  his  voice  in  all  public 
business,  and,  in  a  manner,  of  all  other  rights  of  citizens,  and  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  enter  into  any  of  the  public  temples  (6).  And  lest  any  of  the 
persons  appointed  to  serve  should  make  their  escape,  we  find  they  were 
branded  with  certain  marks,  called  gi'y^ara.  These  are  mentioned  by  Ve- 

(1)  Ulpianus  in  Olynthiac.  iii.  (4)  Lib.  i.  cap.  10.  (5)  Iliad  w. 

<2)  Demosthenes  in  Ne«rarn  (6)  iEschines  Ctesiphontea,  Demosthenes 

(3>  IdemMidiana.  Timicratea. 
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getius(l),  who,  speaking  of  the  military  oath,  and  the  muster-roll,  where¬ 
in  the  soldiers’  names  were  registered,  mentions  also,  that  they  were 
victuris  in  cute  punctis  scripti,  branded  with  lasting  marks  in  their  flesh. 
These  marks  commonly  contained  the  name  or  proper  ensign  of  their 
general.  To  distinguish  soldier#  from  slaves,  who  were  commonly  mark¬ 
ed  in  the  forehead,  as  has  been  elsewhere  observed,  they  had  vij^cara  h 
<raic  xsgtri ,  their  characters  impressed  upon  their  hands,  as  we  are  informed  by 
iTflian.  By  tbe  same  ceremony,  it  was  customary  for  men  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  certain  deities.  Whence  is  that  question  mentioned  in 
Zechariah  (2),  where  he  speaks  of  the  prophets  and  votaries  of  the  pa¬ 
gan  gods  :  and  one  shall  say  unto  him,  what  are  these  wounds  in  thy 
hands  ?’  And  the  beast  who  requires  all  men  to  worship  him  in  the  book 
of  Revelation  (3),  is  there  said  to  *  cause  all,  both  small  and  great,  rich 
and  poor,  free  and  bound,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right  hands,  or  in 
their  foreheads  (4).’  And  to  the  same  custom  St.  Paul  is  thought  to  al¬ 
lude,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians  (5),  where,  speaking  of  the  wounds 
he  had  received  in  his  Christian  warfare,  he  tells  us,  that  he  bore  in  his 
body  the  riyuaru,  or  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  Carians  were  the  first  that  served  in  Greece  for  pay  (6),  and  have 
thereby  rendered  their  names  infamous  to  posterity,  being  represented  by 
all  the  writers  of  those  times  as  a  base  and  servile  nation  ;  insomuch, 
that  xugixoi,  and  xeegipoigoi,  are  proverbial  epithets  for  persons  of  abject 
and  pusillanimous  tempers,  or  servile  condition  (7)  ;  and  Kdges  is  a  syno¬ 
nymous  term  for  slaves,  as  in  that  proclamation  at  the  end  of  the  Athenian 
festival  Anthesteria,  whereby  the  slaves  were  commanded  to  be  gone  out 
of  doors : 

Ka/iSf,  ix.  'it'  AvS Jro'gitt. 

Begone,  ye  slaves,  the  Anthesteria  are  ended. 

Thus  the  Carians  were  reproached  for  introducing  a  custom,  which,  in 
a  few  ages  after,  was  so  far  from  being  looked  upon  as  unworthy  their 
birth  or  education,  that  we  find  it  practised  by  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Greeks,  who  not  only  received  pay  for  serving  their  own  commonwealth, 
but  listed  themselves  under  foreign  kings,  and  fought  their  battles  for  hire; 
their  chief  magistrates  not  disdaining  to  accompany  them  in  such  expedi¬ 
tions.  Several  instances  of  this  might  be  produced,  were  not  that  famous 
one  of  the  great  Agesilaus’s  condescending  to  serve  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt,  instead  of  many  others. 

The  first  that  introduced  the  custom  of  paying  soldiers  at  Athens,  was 
Pericles,  who,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  commonalty,  represented 
how  unreasonable  it  was,  that  men  of  small  estates,  and  scarce  able  to 
provide  for  their  families,  should  be  obliged  to  neglect  their  business, 
and  spend  what  their  industry  had  laid  up,  in  public  service  ;  and  there¬ 
upon  preferred  a  decree,  that  all  of  them  should  have  subsistence-money 
out  of  the  exchequer  (8)  ;  which  seems  to  have  been  received  with'ge- 
neral  applause.  What  sura  they  daily  received,  cannot  be  easily  deter¬ 
mined,  it  being  decreased  or  diminished  as  occasion  required.  At  first 
we  find  the  foot-soldiers  had  two  oboli  a-day,  which  in  a  month  amounted 

(1)  De  re  militari,  lib.  iL  cap.  5.  (S)  Strabo,  Hesychius,  Etymologic!  Auctor 

(2)  Cap.  xiii.  v.  6.  (3)  Cap.  xiii.  v.  16.  (7)  Hesychius. 

<4)Conf.  Archaeologi®  hujus,  lib.  i.  cap.  de  (8)  Ulpianusin  Orat.  de  Syntax; 
servif.  (5)  Cap.  vi.  v.  1" 
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to  ten  drachms  (1).  What  we  read  in  Thucydides  (2)  of  the  soldiers  that 
garrisoned  Potidasa,  to  every  one  of  whom  was  allotted  a  drachm  a-day, 
with  another  to  a  servant  for  attending  upon  him,  must  not  be  understood 
as  if  their  ordinary  pay  was  of  that  value,  that  being  only  to  the  common 
seamen  of  Athens.  Three  oboli  to  those  that  manned  the  sacred  vessel, 
called  Ila^aAof,  and  the  foot-soldier’s,  four  ;  whence  /3/os  is  a 

proverbial  expression  for  a  soldier’s  life  (3)  ;  and  rerpuSohigsiv,  for  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  war.  The  horsemen’s  pay  was  for  the  most  part  thirty  drachms 
a  month,  that  is,  a  drachm  a-day  ;  this  we  find  to  have  been  termed  xu.t&- 
s-adis  (4), 

The  ordinary  method  of  raising  this  money,  was  by  imposing  a  tax  on 
the  whole  commonwealth.  whereby  all  persons  were  obliged  to  contri¬ 
bute  according  to  the  value  of  their  estates.  But  this  was  done  only 
when  the  public  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  the  constant  revenues  from 
tributary  cities,  public  lands,  woods,  mines,  or  from  fines  and  amerce¬ 
ments,  were  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  war.  In  cases  of 
of  great  necessity,  the  richer  citizens  at  Athens  were  obliged  to  extraor¬ 
dinary  contributions;  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a  generous  and  laud¬ 
able  emulation  amongst  the  men  of  quality  in  that  city,  who  voluntarily 
offered  more  than  was  required  of  them,  and  contended  which  of  them 
should  most  largely  contribute  towards  the  honour  and  preservation  of 
their  native  country. 

Confederate  wars  were  maintained  at  the  common  charge  of  all  the  al¬ 
lies,  every  one  being  obliged  to  send  a  proportion  of  men,  as  we  find 
practised  in  the  .Trojan  war,  which  was  the  first  wherein  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  of  Greece  united  against  a  foreign  enemy.  Sometimes  they  were 
carried  on  by  public  contributions  of  money  levied  by  persons  delegated 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  confederates,  which  was  only  the  practice 
of  later  ages  ;  the  primitive  wars,  wherein  the  soldiers  served  at  their 
T  own  expence,  and  supplied  their  necessities  out  of  the  spoils  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  being  managed  with  less  charge  to  the  public.  The  first  tax,  or 
tribute,  of  this  nature,  that  we  find  paid  by  the  Grecians,  was  after  the 
expulsion  of  Xerxes  out  of  Greece,  when  they  agreed  to  make  an  inva¬ 
sion  upon  their  common  enemy,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  ;  for 
then  Aristides  the  Athenian,  at  the  general  desire  of  the  Greeks,  survey¬ 
ed  the  whole  country  and  revenue,  and  assessed  all  particular  persons, 
town  by  town,  according  to  every  man’s  ability.  Thus  he  taxed  them 
four  hundred  talents,  to  which  Pericles  added  about  a  third  part  more  ; 
for  we  find  in  Thucydides,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  Athenians  had  coming  in  from  their  confederates,  six  hundred 
talents.  After  Pericles’s  death,  being  increased  by  little  and  little,  it 
was  at  length  raised  to  the  sum  of  thirteen  hundred  talents  (5)  ;  all  which 
was  managed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Athenians. 

(1)  Demosthenes  Philipp,  i.  (4)  Suidas  v. 

(2)  Lib.  iii.  (3)  Eustath.  Odyss.  A.  (5)  Plut.  Aristide 
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CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SORTS  OF  SOLDIERS. 

The  armies  were  composed  of  various  sorts  of  soldiers  ;  their  gross  or 
main  body  usually  consisted  of  footmen  ;  the  rest  rode,  some  in  chariots, 
some  on  horseback,  others  upon  elephants. 

The  foot-soldiers  we  find  distinguished  into  three  sorts  ;  the  first  and 
principal  of  which  were  termed  'OwXiVai(l)  being  such  as  bore  heavy 
armour,  engaging  with  broad  shields  and  long  spears. 

2.  SriAoi,  were  light-armed  men,  who  fought  with  arrows  and  darts,  or 
stones  and  slings,  annoying  their  enemies  at  a  distance,  but  wrnre  unfit  for 
close  fight.  They  were  in  honour  and  dignity  inferior  to  the  heavy¬ 
armed  soldiers  ;  and  therefore,  when  Teucer,  in  Sophocles,  quarrels 
with  Menelaus,  he  is  scoffingly  reproved  by  him  in  this  manner  : 

*  O  T0&JTHC  iOlltiV  Jf  P/AlKgl  tygoviiv  (2). 

This  archer  seems  to  think  himself  somebody. 

It  seems  to  have  been  frequent  for  them,  having  shot  their  arrows,  to  re¬ 
tire  behind  the  shields  of  the  heavy-armed  for  protection  ;  for  so  we  find 
the  same  Teucer  doing  in  Homer  (3). 

TiZicpcs  S''  I’liir ot  »A0£,  7ru\'irr0]/a.  Toga.  rniLlvay, 

S’’  dip  i-rr'  AiaVrcs  aix.il  Ti\*/xu>viiSi  . 

’£v9’  At' a:  /u.'tv  \nnfy$ipiv  aax. or  aCri-g  oy’’  Upat 

XlaTTwVotS,  £!T£1  Tlv’  US 'I'jncU  £V 

BiC\hnii,  o  p*h  auQt  Triatev  ini  d’u/ucv  ’ixtaair 
A-j'rctp  o  p/. ev  auSi  ardi;  co;  u7ro  pxxTtpa,  S' u<nt=v 
E;  A'aufl’-  6  Si  puv  era mi  jcpa,TTa<rx£ 

Evasmon’s  son  next  issues  to  the  foe. 

And  last  young  Teucer  with  his  bended  bow, 

Secure  behind  the  Telamonian  shield. 

The  skilful  archer  wide  survey’d  the  field  ; 

With  every  shaft  some  hostile  victim  slew. 

Then  close  beneath  the  seven-fold  orb  withdrew. 

The  conscious  infant  so,  when  fear  alarms, 

Retiresfor  safety  to  the  mother’s  arms.  pope. 

3.  ILskrasTui  (4),  though  frequently  comprehended  under  the  Sb Xe<,  as 
opposed  to  the  oTrAiTai,  were  a  middle  sort  betweenboth,  being  armed  with 
shields  and  spears,  but  far  inferior  in  bigness  to  those  of  the  heavy -arm¬ 
ed  men.  The  name  is  taken  from  their  narrow  shields,  called  irsXrai. 

The  horsemen  amongst  the  ancient  Grecians  were  not  very  numerous, 
being  only  such  as  were  possessed  of  estates,  and  able  to  furnish  out  hor¬ 
ses  at  their  own  charge.  Hence,  both  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  we  find  ix- 
•jrsTg,  or  horsemen,  to  have  composed  the  second  order  in  the  common¬ 
wealth,  being  placed  above  the  commonalty,  and  next  to  those  of  the 
highest  quality  and  fortune:  the  same  is  recorded  of  the  Roman  equites, 
and  (to  mention  no  more)  we  are  told  by  Herodotus  (5),  that  among  the 
Chalcidians,  none  but  rich  men  were  admitted  into  that  order.  After¬ 
wards,  when  men  of  estates  began  to  court  ease  and  pleasure,  and 


(1)  Suidas,v.  orrMrai. 
t- 1  Sophocl.  Ajac.  v.  1141. 


(3)  Iliad.  S',  v.  266. 

(4)  Suidas,  loc.  cit.  fElianus.  (5)  Lib.  v. 
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thought  it  more  advisable  to  furnish  out  a  horseman,  and  maintain  him  at 
at  their  proper  expences.  than  to  venture  their  own  persons,  they  re¬ 
tained  indeed  their  former  name,  but,  the  honour  of  serving  on  horseback 
was  lost  (l). 

Who  it  was  that  first  instructed  mankind  in  the  art  of  horsemanship,  is 
not  agreed  by  the  ancient  writers  of  fables  ;  some  attribute  it  to  the  Ama¬ 
zons  (2),  others  to  the  Centaurs  (3),  others  to  Bcllerophon  (a),  others, 
lastly  (to  trouble  y'ou  with  no  more),  ascribe  the  honour  of  it  to  Nep¬ 
tune  (5).  the  first  creator  of  this  animal  ;  for  which  reason  we  find  the 
various  epithets,  'h mag  6),  'iTtfa^s  ("j/lts-irwye''^^),  'iiriroKXgms,  &c. 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  poets  and  mythologists. 

Whoever  obliged  mankind  with  the  first  invention  of  this  art,  seems  to 
have  left  it  very  imperfect  ;  for  in  those  early  ages  it  is  probable  they 
understood  not  the  method  of  governing  horses  with  reins  and  bits,  but 
miniged  them  only  with  a  rope  or  switch,  and  the  accent  of  their 
voice  ;  this  we  find  to  have  been  the  practice  of  several  other  nations, 
as  the  Numidians  (9),  Getulians  (10),  Lybians  (1 1),  and  Massylians,  of 
whom  Lucan  speaks  thus  (12)  : 


Et  gens  qvce  nudo  residens  JHasylia  dorso 
Ora  levi  Jieciit  frctnorum  nescia  virg&. 
Without  a  saddle  the  Massylians  ride. 

And  with  a  bending  switch  their  horses  guide. 


Afterwards  bridles  came  into  fashion,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  were 
those  called  lupata,  having  bits  of  iron,  not  unlike  wolves’  teeth,  and 
therefore  callednn  Greek  Av’xoi,  in  Latin  lupi  ;  whence  Horace  (13), 


•Gallica  nec  Lupatis 


Temperat  ora frcenis. 

Nor  with  the  sharper  bits 
Manage  th’  unruly  horse. 


The  first  invention  of  them  is  by  Statius  attributed  to  Neptune,  by  others 
to  the  Lapithae  or  Centaurs,  who  inhabited  a  town  in  Thessaly,  called  Pe- 
lethronium,  though  some  are  of  opinion  that  the  poet  speaks  of  bridles, 
as  invented  not  by  the  Lapithae,  but  a  man  of  that  nation,  whose  name 
was  Pelethronius.  to  whom  we  find  Pliny  also  attributing  the  invention  of 
bridles  and  harness  (14)  :  the  last  of  these  the  Greeks  term  s-fa^ccra,  and 
e<pkvtn,  which  were  made  of  divers  sorts  of  stuffs,  as  leather,  cloth,  or 
the  «kms  of  wild  beasts.  Parthenopaeus’s  horse  is  covered  with  the  skin 
of  a  lynx  in  Statius  ;  .Eneas’s  in  Virgil  with  a  lion’s  (15)  ;  sometimes  we 
find  them  adorned  with  rich  and  costly  clothing  ;  as  in  the  same  poet  (16), 


Stabant  tercentum  nitidi  in  prcesepibus  altis  : 
Omnibus  extemp Teucrisjubet  ordine  duct 
Instratos  ostro  alipedes  pictisque  tapetis. 

Aurea  pectoribus  demissa  monilia  pendent. 

He  said  ;  and  ordered  steeds  to  mount  the  band ; 
In  lofty  stalls  three  hundred  coursers  stand 
Their  shining  sides  with  crimson  cover’d  o’er. 
The  sprightly  steeds  embroidered  trappings  wore, 


(1)  Xenophon  'EUnvixfflv,  lib.  vi. 

(2)  Lysias  Orator. 

(3)  Pa'aephatus,  lib.  i. 

(4)  PI  nius  lib.  vii.  cap.  56. 

(5)  Honerus  in  Hymn.  Soph.  Oedipo, 

(6)  Pusanius  Achaicis. 


(11)  Strabo,  lib.  xvii. 

(12)  Georgic.  iii.  115. 

(13)  Lib.  i.  Od.  8. 
(15)  iEn.  viii. 


(7)Pindar  Pyth. 
(9)  Silius ,  lib.  ii. 


04)  Lib.  vii.  cap.  56. 
06)  jEn.  vii. 


"  tssand. 
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With  golden  chains,  refulgent  to  behold, 

Gold  were  the  bridles,  and  they  champ’d  on  gold.  pitt. 

Of  the  saddles  in  use  amongst  us  we  find  no  mention  in  any  ancient 
writers  ;  as  neither  of  the  stapia ,  or  more  properly  subex  pedaneus,  or 
stirrup,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  till  these  latter  ages  ; 
there  being  no  notice  taken  of  any  such  thing  in  any  author,  that  1  know 
of,  before  Eustathius,  who  flourished  five  hundred  years  ago,  and,  in  his 
commentaries  upon  Homer,  hath  mentioned  an  instrument  of  this  sort. 
In  former  ages  they  supplied  the  want  of  such  helps  by  their  art  or  agility 
of  body  ;  being  able  to  leap  on  horseback,  as  the  heroes  in  Virgil  (1), 
or,  for  their  greater  convenience,  the  horses  were  taught  submissively 
to  bow  their  bodies  to  the  ground,  and  receive  their  riders  upon  their 
backs  (2),  as  we  find  practised  as  well  in  Greece  as  by  the  ancient  Spa¬ 
niards  (3),  and  other  nations.  Hence  Silius  speaks  of  the  horse  of  Clae- 
lius,  a  Homan  knight,  in  this  manner  (4)  : 

Inde  inclinatus  collum,  submissus  et  armos 
De  more ,  inflexis  preebebat  scandere  ierga 

Cruribus - 

With  neck  inclined,  and  knees  submissive  bent, 

See  the  train’d  horse,  his  ready  back  present 

To  the  keen  rider.  c.  s. 

Sometimes  we  find  them  leaping  up  by  the  help  of  their  spears,  or  other 
things.  Several  other  methods  were  used  by  men  of  weak  and  unactive 
bodies  :  some  getting  up  on  the  backs  of  their  slaves  (5)  ;  others  by  the 
help  of  short  ladders  ;  both  which  supports  were  termed  uvctSo'ksTs. 
Lastly,  we  find  the  highways  filled  with  stones  erected  for  this  purpose  ; 
which  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  Italy  by  Gracchus  (6),  and  in  Greece 
was  always  one  part  of  the  business  of  the  overseers  of  the  roads  (7). 

Let  us  now  return  to  their  military  affairs,  where  we  shall  find  it  dis¬ 
puted,  whether  the  warriors  of  primitive  ages  were  carried  to  the  fields 
in  chariots,  or  on  horseback.  Lucretius  indeed  tells  us,  that  the  first 
heroes  were  mounted  upon  horses,  whereas  chariots  were  only  a  later 
invention  (8).  But  we  are  informed  by  Palasphatus  that  chariots  were 
first  in  use  ;  the  Lapiths,  who  flourished  about  Hercules’s  time,  being 
the  first  that  attempted  to  ride  upon  horses,  a  thing  strange  and  unheard 
of  by  the  Grecians  in  those  days,  who  viewed  them  not  without  amaze¬ 
ment,  imagining  them  to  be  monsters  compounded  of  the  different  shapes 
of  men  and  horses,  or  bulls,  which  they  frequently  backed  instead  of 
horses  ;  whence  we  have  the  fables  of  the  Centaurs  and  Hippocentaurs. 

And  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  the 
custom  of  riding  and  fighting  upon  horses,  was  not  commonly  received 
by  the  Grecians ;  since  the  heroes  of  Homer,  whose  authority  must  in 
such  cases  ever  be  held  sacred,  are  always  introduced  into  the  battle  in 
chariots,  never  on  horseback. 

The  chariots  of  princes  and  heroes  were  not  only  contrived  for  ser¬ 
vice,  but  ornament,  being  richly  embossed  with  gold  and  other  metals  ; 
as  we  read  of  Orsines  the  Persian  in  Curtius  (9),  and  several  of  Homer’s, 
as  that  of  Rhesus  (10), 

(i)  JEn.  xii.  (2)  Pollux,  lib.  i.  cap.  11.  (6)  Plutarclius  Gracchi?. 

C3)  Strabo,  lib.  iii.  (4)  Lib.  x.  (7)  Xenophon  Hipparcho.  (8)  Lib.  v. 

(5)  Volaterranus,  Epit.  Xenophon.  (9)Lib.x.  (10)  Iliad,  k' 
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“a g/ji±  de  ot  Xiv<ytf  Te5  dgyvga  HfKurai, 

Silver  and  gold  his  chariot  did  adorn. 

And  another  of  Diomedes  (1), 

"  Aguiar  a,  re  7re7ruaaaueva,aaranegm  r e. 

Chariots  richly  adorn’d  with  gold  and  tin. 

They  were  likewise  adorned  with  curious  hangings  ;  whence  we  read  of 
Lycaon’s  chariot  (2), 

- ajU<pl  de  TtiTCKdt 

Tleerravrai. 

Like  wings  its  hangings  are  expanded  wide. 

And  the  poet  calls  that  of  Achilles  H^apa.  eZ  vsifvxaiiikevct  (3). 

The  chariots  in  Homer  are  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  by  two  horses 
coupled  together  ;  that  of  Achilles  had  no  more,  the  names  of  his  horses 
being  only  Xanthus  and  Balius.  To  these  two  they  sometimes  added  a 
third,  which  was  not  coupled  with  the  other  two,  but  governed  with  reins, 
and  therefore  called  tfeigaTos,  trsigxipopoi,  &c.  but  in  Homer  usual¬ 

ly  irxg-rjiges,  andthe  rein  wherewith  he  was  held  in  wapi ]ofua.  The  same 
custom  was  practised  by  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Dionysius  the  Hali- 
carnassian  (4),  though  left  off  in  Greece  long  before.  In  the  eighth  Iliad, 
Hector’s  chariot  seems  to  be  drawn  by  four  horses  ;  for  there  the  hero 
thus  bespeaks  them  :  > 

aavBe  re,  ij  trij  Tlidogye,  it,  A'Ssjv,  A ci/xire  re  die- 

And  however  some  ancient  critics  will  have  the  two  former  to  be  no  more 
than  epithets  of  the  latter,  because  Hector  afterwards  speaks  to  them  in 
the  dual  number ; 

N  VV  /J-Ol  THV  KOi U-tdi)V  aVoTi'v£TOV - 

Yet  it  is  evident,  from  other  places,  that  even  in  Homer’s  time  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  have  chario  s  drawn  by  four  horses  ;  as,  when  he  tells  us,  the 
Phaeacian  ship  shaped  her  course, 

- ue  ev  iredia  rergoiogt;  \7nre1.  (5). 

Every  chariot  carried  two  men,  whence  it  was  termed  8i<pgos,  q.  S'iQo- 
gos  (6)  ;  though  that  word  does  not,  in  its  strict  and  proper  acceptation, 
denote  the  whole  chariot,  but  only  that  part  wherein  the  men  were  plac¬ 
ed.  One  of  these  was  called  vvio^og,  because  he  governed  the  reins, 
which  in  those  days  was  not  a  servile  or  ignorable  office,  but  frequently 
undertaken  by  men  of  quality;  for  we  find  Nestor  (7),  Hector  (8)  and 
several  others  of  note  employed  in  it;  and  that  not  on  extraordinary  oc¬ 
casions,  but  frequently  some  of  them  making  it  their  profession.  Y et  the 
charioteer  was  inferior,  if  not  always  in  dignity,  at  least  in  strength  and 
valour,  to  the  warrior  who  was  called  wafaSar*]?,  and  had  command  of  the 
other,  and  directed  him  which  way  to  drive,  as  Eustathius  observes  (9). 
When  he  came  to  encounter  in  close  fight,  he  alighted  out  of  the  chariot, 

(1)  Iliad.  v\  (2)  Iliad,  v'.  (3)  Iliad.  A'.  (4)  Antiquit.  Rom.  lib.  vii. 

(5)  Obyss.  v‘  (6)  Eustathius.  (7)  Iliad.  3'.  (8)  Iliad.  P'  (9)  Iliad.  3  . 
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as  we  find  every  where  in  Homer,  and  the  rest  of  the  poets.  So  Hercu- 
les  and  Cycnus,  about  to  engage, 

- ilnrxtx.kav  ifipgoiv  S -opov  y3- (1). 

Leap’d  from  their  chariots  on  the  ground. 

When  they  were  weary,  which  often  happened  by  reason  of  their  armour 
being  heavier  than  any  other,  they  retired  into  their  chariots,  and  thence 
annoyed  their  enermes  with  darts  and  missive  weapons. 

Besides  these,  we  find  frequent  mention  in  historians  of  chariots,  call¬ 
ed  ci  rrus  faleuti,  and  o^o^oi,  bee  rnse  armed  with  hooks  or  scythes, 

with  which  whole  ranks  of  soldiers  were  cut  off  together.  But  after¬ 
wards,  it  being  considered  they  were  never  of  any  use  but  in  plain  and 
open  ground,  and  were  frequently  turned  back  by  affrighted  and  ungo¬ 
vernable  horses,  upon  their  own  party,  to  its  confusion  and  ruin,  several 
methods  also  being  rontrived  to  defeat  or  elude  their  force,  these  and  all 
other  chariots  were  wholly  laid  a-ide.  Accordingly,  when  military  disci¬ 
pline  was  carried  to  its  height,  thofigh  sometimes  they  were  brought  into 
battles  by  barbarians  as  may  be  observed  of  the  Persians  in  Curtius  ;  yet 
we  never  find  the  Grecians  making  any  use  of  them,  or  much  damaged  by 
them;  but,  contemning  that  old  and  unskilful  method  of  fighting,  they 
chose  rather  to  ride  on  horseback  ;  which  custom  seems  to  have  been 
received  in  a  short  time  after  the  heroic  wars. 

Of  all  the  Grecians,  the  Thessalians  have  the  greatest  name  for  horse¬ 
manship  ;  and  in  all  wars  we  find  their  cavalry  most  esteemed.  The  Co¬ 
lophonians  had  once,  by  many  remarkable  actions,  arrived  to  such  a  pitch 
of  glory,  as  to  be  esteemed  invincible.  In  all  long  and  tedious  wars,  their 
assistance  was  courted,  and  the  party  that  obtained  supplies  from  them, 
was  certain  of  success  and  victory  ;  insomuch,  that  xoAopwva  nOevai,  and  in 
Latin,  colophonem  imponere,  was  used  proverbially  for  putting  a  conclu¬ 
sion  to  any  affair  (2  .  The  Lacedaemonians  were  but  meanly  furnished 
with  cavalry  :  and.  till  the  Messenian  wars,  it  does  not  appear,  that  ei¬ 
ther  they,  or  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesians,  employed  themselves  in 
horsemanship,  but  reposed  their  chief  confidence  in  foot  (3)  ,  Peloponne¬ 
sus  being  a  mountainous  and  craggy  country,  and  therefore  unfit  for  horse¬ 
men  43,  who  in  such  places  become  almost  useless  in  fight.  But  the 
Messenians  being  subdued,  the  Spartans,  carrying  their  arms  into  other 
countries,  soon  found  the  great  occasion  they  had  of  horses  to  support 
and  cover  their  foot  ;  and  in  a  short  time  supplied  that  defect,  by  instruct¬ 
ing  their  youth  in  horsemanship  ;  to  which  end  we  find  they  had  masters 
in  that  art,  called  j/vio^afarai  (5).  But  the  greatest  part  of  their  cavalry 
was  furnished  from  Sciros  (6).  a  town  not  far  distant  from  Sparta,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  which  claimed,  as  their  proper  post,  the  left  wing  in  the  La¬ 
cedaemonian  armies  (7).  Attica  was  likewise  a  hilly  country,  and  there’ 
fore  not  designed  for  breeding  horses  ;  we  find  accordingly,  the  Athenian 
cavalry  to  have  been  exceeding  few  in  number,  consisting  only  of  ninety- 
six  horsemen  ;  for  the  whole  Athenian  nation  being  anciently  divided  into 
forty  eight  naucratiae,  we  are  told  by  Pollux,  that  the  number  of  horses 
each  of  these  was  obliged  to  furnish  to  the  war,  was  no  more  than  two  - 


(1)  Hesiodus  Scuto. 

(2)  Strabo,  iib.  xiv. 

(3)  Pausanias,  lib.  iv, 


(5)  Hesychius. 

(6)  Xenophon  Ku?otrai},  lib.  iv. 

(7)  Thucydides,  lib.  v. 


(4)  Plato. 
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And,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Medes  thought  them  deprived  of 
reason,  when  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  they  had  courage  to  encounter  a 
strong  and  numerous  army  with  so  small,  and  apparently  contemptible,  a 
force  (1).  Having  afterwards  expelled  the  Medes  and  Persians  out  of 
Greece,  and  raised  themselves  to  a  flourishing  condition,  they  increased 
the  number  of  their  cavalry  to  three  hundred  ;  and,  not  long  after,  hav¬ 
ing  once  more  restored  peace  to  their  city  and  pstablished  it  in  greater 
power  and  splendour  than  before  they  augmented  them  to  twelve  hun¬ 
dred,  and  armed,  at  the  same  time,  an  equal  number  of  men  with  bows 
and  arrows  (2),  of  which  they  had  before  no  greater  plenty  than  of  horses'; 
for  both  then  and  afterwards  the  strength  of  most  of  the  Grecian  armies 
consisted  in  their  heavy-armed  foot. 

The  Athenians  admitted  none  to  serve  on  horseback,  till  they  had  un 
dergone  a  strict  probation  ;  and  if  any  person  was  found  to  have  fraudu¬ 
lently  insinuated  themselves  into  the  roll,  upon  conviction  he  was  declar¬ 
ed  etn^oi,  and  disfranchised  (3).  This  consisted,  with  respect  to  the 
men,  in  a  search  after  their  estates,  and  obversation  upon  their  strength 
and  vigour  of  body  ;  for  no  persons  were  entered  into  the  roll,  but  such 
as  had  plentiful  possessions,  and  were  in  good  plight  of  body.  This  pro¬ 
bation  was  performed  by  the  'Wirxg%os.  general  of  the  horse,  who  if  occa¬ 
sion  required,  was  assisted  by  the  phylarchi,  and  senate  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  (4).  In  horses  they  observed  their  obedience  to  their  riders  ;  and 
such  as  they  found  ungovernable,  or  fearful,  were  rejected.  This  was 
examined  <r«  x^wvos  by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  or  some  other  instru¬ 

ment  of  that  natrure  :  whence  xaSuvi^eiv  is  expounded  vsig&gut,  to  try  or 
prove,  and  <bciao<avis«v  is  the  same  witb  dirsig as-o*,  unproved  (5).  Such  hor¬ 
ses,  likewise,  as  were  beaten  out  with  long  service,  they  branded  upon 
the  jaw  with  a  mark,  frequently  termed  (6),  being  thefigure  of  a 

wheel  or  circle  ;  and  sometimes  rpua'iWiov,  whereby  the  beast  was  releas¬ 
ed  from  farther  service.  Hence  tinCaXXsiv  rpvtfiirrfiov,  is  to  excuse. 
Thus  in  the  following  verse  of  Eupolis  ; 

EiS’  umnp  'iTnra  u.11  s7reCxAs,c  'rgu<ri7rTiov. 

Which  was  thus  expressed  by  Crates  in  his  comedy,  entitled,  The 
Samians  ; 

'Virntp  ytiga/niorn  <ra  /uiioiia.  y.ux.\"t7rlQx\\i. 

We  meet  with  several  titles  and  appellations  of  horsemen,  most  of 
which  were  derived  from  the  variety  of  their  armour,  or  different  man¬ 
ner  of  fighting,  as  that  oCoAis-ai,  who  annoyed  their  enemies  with  mis¬ 
sive  weapons  at  some  distance,  Sogctropogoi,  £vga$6g oi,  uT-*xovn;-ai,  iirffoTofjo- 
t«i,  xovropagoi,  3-ugioQogot,  with  others,  the  distinction  of  all  which  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  intimated  in  their  names. 

’'Aftpisriroi,  sometimes  by  mistake  or  corruption  called  xvtirtfot  (7)  were 
such  as  for  conveniency  had  two  horses,  on  which  they  rode  by  turns. 
They  were  sometimes  termed  Wircvyayoi,  Sidro  fyeiv  »Wov, because  they  led 
one  of  their  horses,  which  was  not  a  late  contrivance,  but  practised  soon  af¬ 
ter  the  heroical  times,  as  appears  from  Homer’s  (8)  mentioning  it. 

(1)  Herodotus.  phon  Hipparchico.  Hesycbius,  v.  TfroiViriov. 

(2)  dischines  Orat.  de  falsa  Legatione,  Ando-  (5)  Hesychius. 

cides  Orat.  de  Pace .  (6)Conf.  Zenobius  Cent.  iv.  pro?.  41. 

(3)  Lysias  Orat.  de  Ordine  deserto.  (7)  Suidas,  Pollux,  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  n.  v. 

t4)  Aristophanis  Scholiastes  in  Ranas.  Xeno-  (8)  Iliad,  o.  684. 
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©goia-acv  axxor’  err'  Ikxov  a! /xuCtTtU,  o;  Si  5rfT«VT*i. 

Nor  does  he  ever  fall,  tho’  at  full  speed 
He  leap  from  one  upon  the  other  steed. 

Aif Aa^cti,  first  instituted  by  Alexander  the  Great,  were  a  sort  of  dra¬ 
goons,  and  accommodated  with  armour  something  heavier  than  that 
of  ordinary  horsemen,  but  not  quite  so  weighty  as  that  of  the  foot  sol¬ 
diers,  to  the  end  they  might  be  ready  to  serve  either  on  horseback 
or  on  foot  ;  tor  which  reason  they  had  servants  attending  to  take  their 
horses,  whenever  the  general  commanded  them  to  alight  (I). 

They  were  also  distinguished  into  xa.rcupgctx.Toi  and  us?  xardep^axroijt.  e. 
heavy  and  ligh' -armed,  after  the  same  manner  with  the  footmen.  The 
xurtt&gaxrQi,  or  cuirassiers,  were  not  only  fortified  with  armour  themselves, 
but  had  their  horses  guarded  with  solid  plates  of  brass,  or  other  metals  ; 
which,  from  the  members  defended  by  them,  received  different  names, 
beinix  called  irgoperuniSia.,  iragdria.,  vrgosr'egviSia,,  irceguirXsvgiJ'ia,  Taga- 

WplJia,  irugaxvriiiidia,  &c.  (2)  Sometimes  they  were  composed  of  skins, 
fortified  with  plates  of  metal  curiously  wrought  into  plumes  and  other 
forms.  Thus  we  find  one  of  Virgil’s  heroes  armed  his  steed  (3)  ; 

Spumantemque  agitabat  equum,  quern  pellis  ahenis 
In  plumam  squamis  auro  conserta  tegebat. 

Magnificently  gay,  he  proudly  press’d 
A  prancing  steed,  in  stately  trappings  dress’d  r 
Rich  st  ales  of  brass  and  gold  inwrought  with  art, 

Graced  with  a  mimic  plumage  every  part.  put. 

They  were  likewise  bedecked  with  various  ornaments,  viz.  with  bells, 
as  we  find  Rhesus’s  horses  in  Euripides,  with  clothing  of  tapestry,  em¬ 
broidery,  and  other  curious  work;  with  rich  collars  and  trappings,  or 
what  the  Latins  call  phalerce,  the  Greeks  which  some  will  have  to  be 

an  ornament  for  the  forehead,  others  for  the  jaws  ;  nor  are  there  want¬ 
ing,  who  think  them  to  signify  ail  the  ornaments  belonging  to  horses. 

Of  camels  and  elephants,  which  are  so  much  talked  of  in  the  wars  of 
some  countries,  we  have  no  mention  in  the  Grecian  story  before  the 
times  of  Alexander,  when  we  find  a  great  number  of  elephants  transport¬ 
ed  from  the  eastern  part*  of  the  world.  These  were  wont  to  carry  into 
the  battle  large  towers,  in  which  ten,  fifteen,  and  as  some  affirm,  thirty, 
soldiers  were  contained  who  annoyed  their  enemies  with  missive  wea¬ 
pons,  themselves  being  secure  and  out  of  danger  (4).  Nor  were  the 
beasts  idle  or  useless  in  engagements  ;  for  beside  that,  with  their  smell, 
their  vast  and  amazing  bulk,  and  their  strange  and  terrible  noise,  both 
horses  and  soldiers  were  struck  with  terror  and  astonishment ;  they  acted 
their  parts  courageously,  trampling  under  foot  all  opposers,  or  catching 
them  in  their  trunks,  and  tossing  into  the  air,  or  delivering  them  to  their 
riders  (b).  Nor  was  it  unusual  for  them  to  engage  with  one  another  with 
great  fury,  which  they  always  doubled  after  they  had  received  wounds, 
tearing  their  adversaries  in  pieces  with  their  teeth  (6).  But  in  a  short 
time  they  were  wholly  laid  aside,  their  service  not  being  able  to  com¬ 
pensate  the  great  mischiefs  frequently  done  by  them  :  for  though  they 
were  endued  with  great  sagacity,  and  approached  nearer  to  human  reason 
than  any  other  animal,  whereby  they  became  more  tractable  to  their  go- 

(1)  Pollux,  loc.  cit.  (4)  Philo9trat.  Vita  Apoll.lib.  i.  cap  6. 

(2)  Idem,  eodem  cap.  (3)  Ain.  xi.  v.  770.  (5)  Curtius,  lib.  viii. 

(fil  Polybius,  lib.  v 
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vernors,  and  capable  to  pay  obedience  to  their  instructions  ;  yet  being 
sore  wounded,  and  pressed  upon  by  their  enemies,  they  became  ungovern¬ 
able,  and  frequently  turned  all  their  rage  upon  their  own  party,  put  them 
into  confusion,  committed  terrible  slaughters,  and  delivered  the  victory 
to  their  enemies  ;  of  which  several  remarkable  instances  are  recorded  in 
the  historians  of  both  languages. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THC  GRECIAN  ARMS  AND  WEAPONS,  WITH  THEIR  MILITARY  APPAREL. 

The  authors  of  fables  tell  us,  the  first  person  that  put  on  armour  was 
Mars,  who  perhaps,  for  no  other  reason,  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
god  of  war  ;  it  being  very  frequent  with  the  ancient  heathens  gratefully 
to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  first  contrivers  of  aDy  profitable 
invention,  by  ascribing  them  into  the  number  of  their  deities,  and  decree¬ 
ing  to  them  the  perpetual  care  and  sovereignty  of  those  useful  and  inge¬ 
nious  arts  or  contrivances,  whereof  they  were  the  first  authors.  The 
workman  employed  by  Mars  was  Vulcan,  at  that  time  a  master-smith  in 
the  isle  of  Lemnos,  and  so  eminent  in  his  profession,  that  posterity  ad¬ 
vanced  him  among  the  gods,  and  honoured  him  with  the  superintendency 
and  protection  df  his  own  trade  ;  but  his  countrymen,  the  Lemnians, 
were  not  so  fortunate,  for  they  stand  represented  to  all  ages  as  common 
enemies  of  mankind  and  branded  with  characters  of  infamy  for  that  exe¬ 
crable  and  pernicious  device.  Whence  the  poets  have  fixed  upon  them 
the  name  slvrus,  to  continue  the  memory  of  the  harm  they  did  to  mankind. 
Thus  Homer  ( 1)  ; 

’Ev6*  fxi  2i’vt«c  ko/uiVcivto  7ria orrtt. 

Turn’d  out  of  heav’n,  the  Leranian  tribes  receiv’d  me. 

Their  country  was  likewise  called  Si vrViff,  as  we  find  in  Apollonius  (2)  ; 

E;§«j7»  Kg*Vui»v  2'VT)ii<fa  A»|Uvov  ik ovto. 

To  Lemnos,  otherwise  Sinteis  call’d, 

They  sail’d. 

From  the  same  original  are  derived  these  common  proverbs,  A«/hvi« 
great  and  intolerable  evils  ;  Aypvi a  3 4  fatal  or  mischievous 

hand  ;  and  Asjftviov  /3 Aewsiv,  to  have  a  cruel  and  bloody  look  (3).  Though 
some  will  by  no  means  allow  this  character  to  have  been  given  to  the 
Lemnians  for  their  invention  of  arms,  but  rather  for  the  frequent  piracies 
and  outrages  committed  by  them  upon  foreigners,  or  for  other  reasons  ; 
whereas  they  tell  us,  that  Liber,  or  Bacchus,  was  the  first  that  introduced 
into  the  world  the  use  of  weapons  (4). 

The  arms  of  all  the  primitive  heroes  were  composed  of  brass,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  Homer,  who  is  herein  followed  as  well  by  the  ancient  poets 
both  Greekand  Latin,  as  all  other  writers  that  give  account  of  those  times. 
Pausanias  hath  endeavoured  to  prove  this  by  a  great  number  of  instan- 

(3)  Eustath.  Iliad,  a',  p.  119.  edit.  Basil, 

(4)  Isidorus,  Orig.  lib.  is.  cap.  3. 


(1)  Iliad,  a',  prope  finem. 

(2)  Argon,  ii. 
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ces  (1)  :  it  is  reported  in  Plutarch  (2),  that  when  Cimon,  the  son  of  Mil- 
tiades,  conveyed  the  bones  of  Theseus  from  the  isle  of  Scyrosto  Athens, 
he  found  interred  with  him  a  sword  of  brass,  and  a  spear  with  an  head  of 
the  same  meial.  More  examples  would  be  superfluous,  since  we  are  ex¬ 
pressly  told  by  Hesiod,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  iron  in  those 
ages  ;  but  their  arms,  all  sorts  of  instruments,  and  their  very  houses, 
were  made  of  brass  (3)  : 

T ok  S  »v  1  fjth  'r£u%n,  S~t  <ri  oiaot, 

XaMiffl  S"  iiQ-yx^ovro,  S  tsu  ey/te  o-/<f»gos. 

Nor  yet  to  men  iron  discover’d  was  ; 

But  arms,  tools,  houses,  were  compos’d  of  brass. 

And  in  latter  ages,  when  the  world  was  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron, 
the  artificers  and  their  occupations  still  retained  their  old  names.  Thus 
we  are  told  by  Aristotle  (4),  that  denotes  an  iron-smith.  And 

(to  trouble  you  with  no  more  instances  in  a  thing  so  commonly  known) 
Plutarch  (5)  applies  the  word  l^aXx s6e»<ro  to  the  making  of  iron  helmets. 

Some  of  their  arms  were  composed  of  tin,  especially  their  boots,  as 
we  read  of  Achilles’s  in  the  18th  Iliad.  This  metal  was  likewise  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  other  parts  of  their  armour,  as  appears  from  Agamem¬ 
non’s  breast-plate  (6),  and  iEneas’s  shield  (7). 

Several  other  metals  were  made  use  of ;  gold  and  silver  were  in  great 
esteem  among  them  ;  yet  the  most  illustrious  heroes  used  them  only  as 
graceful  ornaments  :  they  whose  whole  armour  was  composed  of  them, 
are  usually  represented  as  more  addicted  to  effeminate  and  delicate  arts, 
than  manly  courage  and  bravery.  Glaucus’s  arms  were  indeed  made  of 
gold,  but  the  great  Diomedes  was  content  with  brass.  Amphimachus, 
who  entered  into  the  war  with  golden  weapons,  is  compared  by  Homer 
to  a  trim  virgin  (8). 

In  like  manner  the  Persians,  having  given  themselves  over  to  softness  and 
pleasure,  engaged  with  the  rough  Grecians,  richly  adorned  with  gold  and 
jewels,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  them.  The  Grecian  heroes,  though 
not  so  unpolished  as  to  debar  themselves  the  use  of  these  ornaments,  yet 
were  not  so  excessively  profuse  of  them,  nor  applied  them  to  the  same 
ends  and  purposes  Achilles’s  shield,  so  curiously  engraved  by  Vulcan, 
is  a  lecture  of  Philosophy,  and  contains  a  description  of  almost  all  the 
works  of  nature.  The  arms  of  other  valiant  princes  are  frequently 
adorned  with  representations  of  their  noble  exploits,  the  history  of  the 
actions  of  their  ancestors,  or  blessings  received  from  the  gods  ;  or  filled 
with  terrible  images  of  lions  or  dragons,  and  rendered  bright  and  shining 
to  strike  terror  and  amazement  into  their  enemies,  according  to  that  of 
Homer, 

- oWs  cT’  dfJi 

Auy-ii  yjt/KKUM. - 

Th’  amazing  lustre  terrify’d  the  sight. 

So  it  is  reported  of  our  British  ancestors,  that  they  painted  themselves 
with  divers  forms  of  animals,  thinking  thereby  to  appear  more  terrible  to 
their  enemies. 

(1)  Laconic  is.  (2)  Theseo.  (6)  Iliad.  V. 

(3)  Oper.  et  Dieb.  (4)  Poetica.  O)  Iliad,  u. 

(5)  Camillo,  ixaAKEutrcno  roTt  jtMiTois  (8)  Iliad.  (3\  prope  finem. 

otocri<5r?a 
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The  ancient  Grecians  were  always  armed,  thinking  it  unsafe  to  adven¬ 
ture  themselves  abroad  without  a  sufficient  defence  against  aggressors. 
Hence  Aristotle  hath  rationally  inferred,  that  they  were  a  barbarous  and 
uncivilized  nation  ;  for  being  educated  in  the  deepest  ignorance,  and  hav¬ 
ing  very  little  sense  of  that  justice  and  honesty,  to  which  all  men  are 
obliged  by  nature’s  eternal  and  immutable  sanctions  ;  being  also  in  a  great 
measure  without  the  restraint  of  human  laws,  all  persons  thought  they 
had  a  just  title  to  whatever  they  could  by  any  means  take  into  possession, 
which  they  had  no  other  method  to  secure,  but  that  whereby  they  obtain¬ 
ed  it,  and  resigned  their  claim  w'henever  a  more  potent  adversary  exhi¬ 
bited  his  pretensions.  The  seas  were  tilled  with  pirates,  the  land  with 
robbers,  who  made  a  prey  of  whatever  came  to  their  hands,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  made  incursions  into  countries,  which  they  spoiled  and  depopulated, 
and  if  their  foree  was  great  enough,  drove  out  the  inhabitants,  and  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  seek  new  seats.  By  men  of  this  profession.  Io,  Europa, 
Ganymedes,  and  many  others,  were  stolen  ;  which  put  Tyndarus  in  such 
a  fear  for  his  daughter  Helen,  that  he  caused  all  the  young  princes  that 
made  their  addresses  to  her,  to  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  re¬ 
cover  her,  if  ever  she  should  be  conveyed  away.  The  sea,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Thucydides  (1),  was  freed  from  piracies  by  Minos  king  of 
Crete,  who,  with  a  powerful  navy,  maintained,  for  many  years,  the  so¬ 
vereignty  of  it.  But  the  land  was  still  infested  ;  and  therefore  when 
Theseus  designed  to  make  his  first  journey  from  Troezen  to  Athens,  Plu¬ 
tarch  tells  us,  that  his  relations  would  have  persuaded  him  to  go  by  sea. 

*  For,’  says  he,'  it  was  at  that  time  very  dangerous  to  travel  by  land  to 
Athens,  no  place  of  the  country  being  free  from  thieves  and  murderers  : 
for  that  age  produces  a  sort  of  men,  for  strength  of  arms,  swiftness  of 
feet,  and  vigour  of  body,  excelling  the  ordinary  rate  of  men,  and  in  la¬ 
bours  and  exercises  indefatigable  ;  yet,  making  use  of  these  gifts  of  na¬ 
ture  to  nothing  good  or  profitable  to  mankind,  but  rejoicing  and  taking 
pride  in  insolence,  and  pleasing  themselves  in  the  commission  of  barba¬ 
rous  and  inhuman  cruelties,  io  seizing  by  force  whatever  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  practising  upon  strangers  all  manner  of  outrages  ;  who  ima¬ 
gined  civility,  and  justice,  and  equity,  and  humanity  (which  they  thought 
were  commended  by  many,  either  for  want  of  courage  to  commit  injuries, 
or  fear  of  receiving  them),  nothing  at  all  to  concern  those  who  were  most 
daring  and  strong  (2).’  Of  these,  indeed,  Hercules  and  Theseus,  and 
other  generous  and  public  spirited  princes,  in  a  great  measure,  freed  the 
country  :  but  before  that,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  if  the  Grecians  al 
ways  wore  arms,  standing  upon  their  guard  ;  especially  since,  in  those 
days,  few  of  them  were  united  into  large  towns,  but  lived  retiredly  in 
country-seats,  or,  at  the  best,  in  small  and  defenceless  hamlets.  This 
custom  was  first  laid  aside  at  Athens,  the  occasion  and  necessity  thereof 
being  first  removed  in  that  city  (3)  :  for  historians  generally  agree,  that 
the  Athenians  entertained  the  decent  rules  of  civility  and  humanity,  were 
modelled  into  a  regular  form  of  government,  and  enjoyed  the  happiness 
of  wholesome  and  useful  laws  before  the  rest  of  the  Grecians.  After¬ 
wards  a  penalty  was  laid  by  Solon  upon  those  who  wore  arms  in  the  city 
without  necessity  (4)  ;  and  having  in  former  times  been  the  occasion  of 
frequent  murders,  robberies,  and  duels.  On  the  same  account  was  made 


(1)  bib.  i. 

<2)  Plutarchus  Theseo. 


(3)  Thucydides,  lib.  i. 

(4)  Lucianus  Ancharside. 
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the  following  law  of  Zaleucus,  Mrjiv*  pogtTv  iwX«  tv  rf  fix'keoTtfgiu,  that 
no  person  should  bear  arms  in  the  senate. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  description  of  the  Grecian  arms,  which  are 
distinguished  into  two  sorts,  some  of  them  being  contrived  for  their  own 
defence,  others  to  annoy  their  enemies.  The  primitive  Grecians,  we 
are  told  (1),  were  better  furnished  with  the  former,  whereas  the  barba¬ 
rians  were  most  industrious  in  providing  the  latter  ;  the  generals  of  these 
being  most  concerned  how  to  destroy  their  enemies,  whilst  the  Grecians 
thought  it  most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  human  nature  to  study  how  to 
preserve  their  friends  ;  for  which  reason  Homer  always  takes  care  to 
introduce  his  brave  and  valiant  heroes  well  armed  into  the  battle,  and  the 
Grecian  law-givers  decreed  punishments  for  those  that  threw  away  their 
shields,  but  excused  those  that  lost  their  swords  or  spears  :  intimating 
hereby,  that  their  soldiers  ought  to  be  more  careful  to  defend  themselves 
than  to  offend  their  enemies  (2). 

First,  let  us  take  an  account  of  their  defensive  arms,  as  fitted  to  the  se¬ 
veral  members  of  the  body,  beginning  at  the  head,  which  was  guarded 
with  an  helmet,  called  in  Greek  x-cpixspa.Xa.icc,  xgaveg,  xofoj,  Sic.  This  was 
sometimes  composed  of  brass  or  other  metals,  as  Menelaus’s  in  Homer ; 

- atiT ap  stJ  retpxmv  >iv  ttstpxe 

OtiKATO  - 

He  puts  his  headpiece  on,  compos'd  of  brass. 

And  very  frequently  of  the  skins  of  beasts,  which  gave  occasion  to  those 
different  appellations,  derived  from  the  names  of  animals,  whereby  it  is 
signified  in  Homer,  as  <x raj's®,  rxvgeir,,  aXurrsxin,  Xsovrsij,  aiysir,,  and  others, 
of  which  none  is  more  common  than  xuvsjj,  which  was  composed  of  a  dog’s 
skin  :  Eustathius  tells  us  it  was  irtTecp. 105  xtiav,  a  water-dog,  and  was  so  fre¬ 
quently  used  by  the  ancients,  that  we  find  it  sometimes  taken  for  the 
name  of  a  helmet,  though  consisting  of  another  sort  of  matter.  Thus  Ho¬ 
mer  (3)  ; 

— — — S'i  oi  xuvhiv 
Tougi/nv - 

He  put  on’s  helmet,  of  a  bull’s  hide  made. 

These  skins  were  always  worn  with  their  hair  on  ;  and  to  render  them 
more  terrible  and  frightful,  the  teeth  were  frequently  placed  grinning  on 
their  enemies. 

Homer  arms  Ulysses  in  the  same  manner  (4)  : 

■  —  g*/uq>i  ii  0!  Kuvlur  Kc<?z\>iqiv  Wuxi 
‘Piyx  woijitot,  TroAhrip  <T’  hrca&ei  iptxtrty 
‘Evrerar 0  npict if,  IxtocSe  Js  \tuK ci  otTspTf; 

’AfytiSonoc  vis  S-tt/uUc  sfcov  i  !»0a, 

Eu  ij  twis-xpiiw  pda-mi  S"  lit  7r't\oe  dpipu- 

- his  brows  inclosed 

In  his  own  casque  of  hide  with  many  a  thong 
Well  braced  within ;  without,  it  was  secured 
With  boars’  teeth,  iv’ry  white,  inserted  thick 
On  all  sides,  and  with  woollen  head-piece  lined,  cowper. 

'The  fore-part  of  the  helmet  was  open ;  for  the  heroes  all  entered  into  the 

£l)Euripidis  Scholiastes.  <3)  Iliad. 

(2)  Platarchus  Pelopida.  (4)  Iliad.  v.  261 
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baUle  with  faces  uncovered  ;  to  the  side  was  fixed  a  string,  whereby  it 
was  tied  to  the  warrior’s  neck.  This  was  termed  Ansi'S,  whence  Homer 
speaks  of  Paris  thus  (1)  ; 

* ft  fjuv  iToXunsroc  \fJLi tf  ’  iiro  S' uoiiv 

"Os  oi  inr'  z’vBt/iuivos  0X^;  tIthto  Tf vpaXsttic. 

Struggling  he  followed,  while  the  embroider’d  th  ing 

That  ty’d  his  helmet,  dragg’d  the  chief  along.  pope. 

Some  of  its  parts  received  their  names  from  the  members  guarded  by  them, 
as  otppu$s,  that  part  which  covered  the  eye-brows,  and  the  rest  in  like 
manner.  The  little  lappet  erected  over  the  brow  was,  by  a  metaphori¬ 
cal  term,  called  yiTtfov,  the  pent-house.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
parts  in  the  helmet  was  its  crest,  termed  (pxK og,  and  Xo<p«c  (2),  which  was 
first  used  by  the  Carians  (3),  and  thence  called  by  Alcseus  Ka^ixos  Xotpaj. 
For  the  Carians  were  once  famous  for  military  exploits,  and  obliged  the 
world  with  this  and  several  other  inventions  :  hence  we  are  told  by  Thu¬ 
cydides  (4),  that  it  was  customary  for  them  to  reposit  a  little  shield  and 
an  helmet  in  the  graves  of  their  dead.  Some  will  have  tJkXeg  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  Xo^oj,  that  signifying  the  conus  this  the  plume  fixed  to  it  (b)  ; 
but  others  allow  no  difference  between  them.  The  former  of  these  was 
composed  of  various  materials,  most  of  which  were  rich  and  chargeable, 
being  designed  as  an  ornament  to  the  helmet.  The  other  likewise  was 
adorned  with  divers  sorts  of  paint  ;  whence  Pollux  gives  it  the  epithets  of 
liim&tjs,  iaxivdnoS*<Pv'f  (6).  Homer  has  enriched  it  with  gold  (7)  ; 

One  of  Virgil’s  heroes  has  his  whole  helmet  of  gold,  and  his  crest  paint¬ 
ed  red  (8)  ;  The  crest  was  for  the  most  part  of  feathers,  or  the  hair  of 
horses  tails,  or  manes  ;  whence  we  read  of  Xo<p<>s  iiraro x*<Vaj,  iirirofa- 

tfeia,  The  common  soldiers  had  only  small  crests  ;  the  great  of¬ 

ficers,  and  all  persons  of  quality,  were  distinguished  by  plumes  of  a  larger 
size,  and  frequently  took  a  pride  in  wearing  two,  three,  or  four  together. 
Suidas  will  have  Geryon  to  have  been  famous  in  poetry  for  three  heads, 
on  no  other  account  but  because  his  helmet  was  adorned  with  three  crests. 
Virgil  describes  Turnus’s  headpiece  after  the  same  manner  (9),  adding 
also  to  it  the  figure  of  a  chimera : 

Cui  triplici  crinitajuba  galea  nlta  chimosram 

Sustinet - 

Whose  triple-crested  helmet  did  sustain 
A  terrible  chimera. 

This  helmet  was  called  rgv<PxXeia  ;  when  it  was  surrounded  with  plumes, 

;  and  when  adorned  with  four,  rerpxtpaX og  Thus  Apollo¬ 

nius  (10) : 

T*Tptq>!£Xor  foitiKi  Kofx  tire \d/j.irtro  iriM^. 

A  four-fold  plume  with  dazzling  lustre  shone, 

Whose  nodding  top  o’erloob’d  the  dreadful  cone. 

The  design  of  these  was  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemies  ;  whence  that 
of  Homer  (11)  : 


(1)  Iliad.  7'.  v.  371. 

(2)  Hesychius,  &c. 

(3)  Herodot.  Clio  Strabo,  lib.  xiv. 

'4)  Lib.  i.  (5)  Suidas.  &c. 


(6)  Lib.  i.  cap.  10.  (7)  Iliad,  v.610. 

(8)  .®neid.  ix.  49. 

(9)  iEneid.  vii.  v.  785.  (10)  Lib.  iii. 

(11)  Iliad,  iii. 
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• - S'uvov  tSi  xopoc  HttBuTegBev  hwtv. 

For  the  same  reason,  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  beside  a  lofty  crest,  wore 
goats  horns  upon  his  helmet  (1).  We  are  told  indeed  by  Suidas,  that  the 
rgiQetffis ,  or  crest  itself,  was  sometimes  termed  xegas.  Nevertheless, 
some  of  the  ancient  helmets  had  no  crest  or  cone  at  all.  This  sort  was 
called  xaraTruf;  as  we  learn  from  Homer  (2)  :  other  sorts  of  ornaments 
were  used  in  helmets,  as  in  that  called  s-eipdvy,  which  name  signifies  the 
ridge  of  a  mountain,  and  on  that  account  applied  to  helmets,  having  several 
efo^ai,  eminences,  or  parts  jutting  out  (3).  Homer  has  taken  notice  of  this 
sort  also  (4)  ;  of  all  the  Grecian  helmets,  the  Boeotian  is  said  to  have 
been  the  best (5).  The  Macedonians  had  a  peculiar  one,  termed  xautflv, 
which  was  composed  of  hides,  and  served  instead  of  a  cap  to  defend  them 
from  the  cold,  according  to  the  epigram  in  Suidas ; 

Kaum'n,  i  roTrd^olBi  M ax.eS'otriv  tilncMv  oi r\ov, 

Kai  <r nitrite  ev  vipiree i,  j  xoguc  h  crohi/ua. 

Were  I  to  choose  what  armour  I  would  hare, 

No  helmet  forg’d  in  brawny  Vulcan’s  cave, 

Nor  bear’s  or  lion’s  grisly  skin  I’d  crave ; 

But  an  old  broad-brim’d  Macedonian  cap, 

Whose  spacious  sides  should  round  my  shoulders  Wrap. 

Thus  all  attacks  with  greatest  ease  I’d  bear, 

As  well  the  storms  of  weather,  as  of  war.  h.  h. 

Pliny  attributes  the  first  invention  of  helmets  to  the  Lacedaemonians  (6), 
as  likewise  of  the  sword  and  spear :  but  this  must  be  understood  only  of 
the  peculiar  sorts  of  those  weapons  used  at  Sparta ;  other  kinds  of  them 
being  known  before  the  first  foundation  of  the  Spartan  government,  or 
nation. 

The  heroes  prided  themselves  in  wearing  for  their  defence  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  which  they  esteemed  badges  of  their  prowess.  Instances  of 
this  kind  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  the  poets.  Hence  Theocri¬ 
tus  (7)  : 

AuTjtg  viiroio  ij  auj^esoi  iia-jElTO 

“An^av  \iorrot  d%n/uevov  in  jroiftuv&iv. 

Over  his  neck  and  back  was  thrown  beside 
Suspended  by  the  feet,  a  lion’s  hide. 

Hercules’s  lion’s  skin  is  very  famous  in  story,  and  Homer’s  great  princes 
are  frequently  introduced  in  the  same  habit ;  in  imitation  of  whom  the 
other  Greek  and  Latin  poets  have  armed  their  heroes.  Thus  Acestes  in 
Virgil  (8); 

- * —  occurrit  Acestes, 

Horridus  injaculis,  ei  pelle  Libystidos  ursce. 

Of  a  rough  Libyan  bear  the  spoils  he  wore, 

And  either  hand  a  pointed  javelin  bore.  dev  den. 

But  we  find  they  were  not  ashamed  of  using  better  and  stronger  armour 
for  their  defence,  the  ordinary  sorts  of  which  were  these  that  follow  : 

Mirgri,  made  of  brass,  but  lined  with  wool,  and  worn  next  to  the  skin, 
underneath  the  coat  of  mail.  This  we  learn  from  Homer,  speaking  of 


(1)  Plut  Pyrrho. 

(3)  Hesychius. 

(5)  Pollux,  lib.  i.  c.  10. 


(2)  Iliad. 

(4)  Iliad.  K.  v.  96. 


(6)  Lib.  vii.  cap.  56. 

(7)  Aioirntipoif. 

(8)  /Eneid.  lib.  v.  vers.  36. 
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a  dart  that  pierced  through  the  rest  of  the  hero’s  armour,  but  was  so 
blunted  by  the  (1),  that  it  only  raised  his  skin. 

Zwf a*,  or  reached  from  the  knees  to  the  belly,  where  it  was 

joined  to  the  brigantine  ^2).  But  the  latter  of  these  names  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  taken  for  the  belt  surrounding  the  rest  of  the  armour.  Thus 
Homer  (3) ; 

AZm  ft  o\  7rttvtt loAov,  «<f’  tjorevegQs 

l&fAtt  re,  *,  ju(T£ifV,  liv  ^aAxitec  xct>/uov 

Si  ight  the  broad  belt  with  gay  embroidery  graced, 

H  loos’d ;  the  corslet  from  his  breast  unbraced.  pope  . 

This  was  so  essential  to  a  warrior,  that  %avw<fdai  came  to  be  a  general 
name  for  putting  on  armour  (4)  :  whence  Homer  introduces  Agam.  mnon 
commanding  the  Grecians  to  arm  themselves  thus  (5)  ; 

A T^iiS'ns  S"i  fZotinv,  id's  vmirdai  avcvyev. 

Atrides  straight  commands  them  all  to  arm. 

The  same  poet  ,  when  he  makes  that  hero  resemble  the  god  of  war  in 
his  £««?),  is  supposed  (as  Pausanias  (6)  tells  us)  to  mean  his  whole  ar¬ 
mour.  The  Romans  had  the  same  custom,  as  appears  from  Plutarch  (7) : 
and  it  prevailed  also  amongst  the  Persians,  whence  Herodotus  relates, 
how  Xerxes  having  reached  Abdera,  when  he  fled  from  Athens,  and 
thinking  himself  out  of  danger  did  Xusiv  tj>v  or  disarm  himself  (8). 

But  £a>v»]  is  a  more  general  name  than  Quivg,  and  signifies  the 

consisted  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  a  defence  to  the  back, 
the  other  to  the  belly  ;  the  extreme  parts  of  it  were  termed  vrigvysi,  the 
middle  y6»\ a  (9).  The  sides  were  coupled  together  with  a  sort  of  but¬ 
tons  (10).  The  same  may  be  observed  in  Silius  (1 1)  of  the  Roman  lorica, 
which  differed  not  much  from  the  Grecian  thorax,  whence  ©»£ ag  is  by 
Hesychius  expounded  Aug/xiov. 

- qua  fibula  morsus 

Lorica  crebro  laxata  resolverat  ictu. 

’Hfju0«»gaxiov  was  an  half  thorax,  or  breast-plate,  which  Pollux  tells  us 
was  first  invented  by  Jason  ;  and  we  find  it  very  much  esteemed  by  Alex¬ 
ander.  who,  as  Polyaenus  reports,  considering  that  the  entire  might 

be  a  temptation  to  his  soldiers  to  turn  their  backs  upon  their  enemies, 
those  being  equally  guarded  by  it  with  their  breasts,  commanded  them  to 
lay  aside  their  back  pieces,  and  arm  themselves  with  viu&ugaxiu.,  breast¬ 
plates  ;  that  so  whenever  they  were  put  to  flight,  their  backs  might  be 
exposed  naked  to  their  enemies.  The  thoraces  were  not  all  composed  of 
the  same  stuff ;  some  were  made  of  line,  or  hemp  twisted  into  small  cords, 
and  close  set  together  ;  whence  we  read  of  thoraces  bilices,  and  trilices, 
from  the  number  of  cords  fixed  one  upon  another.  These  were  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  hunting,  because  the  teeth  of  lions,  and  other  wild 
beasts,  were  unable  to  pierce  through  them,  sticking  in  the  cords  ;  but 
not  so  oftenjcarried  into  battles  as  Pausanias  observes  (12)  :  yet  there  are 

(1)  Iliad. -8'.  et  Eustathius,  ibid.  p.  345.  edit.  (7)  Coriolano.  (8)  Urania,  cap.  120, 

Basil.  (2)  Eustathius,  ibid.  (9)  Pollux,  Pausanias  Atticis. 

(3)  Iliad.  8'.  (4)  Pausanias  Boeoticis.  (10)  Pausanias,  ibid.  (ll)Lib.vii. 

(5)  Iliad.  K.  (6)  Loco  citato.  (12)  Strateg.  lib,  iv.  (13)  Atticis. 
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not  wanting  instances  of  this  sort ;  for  Ajax  the  son  of  Oileus  has  the  epi- 
thet  of  ’hivo6di0'fi%  in  Homer  (1)  ; 

- - ixiyos  (jth  fnv  A/vo0®§»£. 

Ajax  the  less  a  linen-breast-plate  aad. 

Alexander,  likewise,  is  reported  by  Plutarch  to  have  worn  Gaga xa.  Xwev 
drr'k^v,  or  a  double-twisted  linen  thorax  :  and  Iphicrates  caused  his  sol¬ 
diers  to  lay  aside  their  heavy  and  unwieldy  brigandines  of  iron,  and  go 
to  the  field  in  hempen  armour,  as  Cornelius  Nepos  hath  informed  us  in 
his  life  of  that  captain.  The  ordinary  matter  the  thoraces  were  made  of, 
was  brass,  iron,  or  other  metals,  which  were  sometimes  so  exquisitely 
hardened,  as  to  be  proof  against  the  greatest  force.  Plutarch  (2)  re¬ 
ports,  that  Zoilus  an  artificer  hating  made  a  present  of  two  iron  brigan¬ 
dines  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  lor  an  experiment  of  their  hardness, 
caused  an  arrow  to  be  shot  out  of  an  engine  called  catapulta,  placed 
about  twenty  six-paces  off  ;  which  was  so  far  from  piercing  the  iron,  that 
it  scarcely  raised,  or  made  the  least  impression  on  it.  This  armour  was 
of  two  sorts  ;  one  of  which,  because  it  consisted  of  one  or  two  continued 
pieces  of  metal,  and  was  inflexible,  and  able  to  stand  upright,  was  termed 
gad'io?,  or  surog  (d).  The  other  was  composed  of  a  beast’s  hide, 
according  to  the  poet  ; 

■ - - -  tf ;  S-ugctK oc,  axurtl. 

Whence  the  Latin  word  lorica  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  lorum. 
This  was  set  with  plates  of  metal  in  various  forms  ;  sometimes  in  hooks, 
or  rings,  not  unlike  a  chain  ;  sometimes  resembling  feathers,  or  the  scales 
of  serpents,  or  fishes  ;  to  which  plates  or  studs  of  gold  were  often  add¬ 
ed  ;  whence  we  read  of  S-^gaiceg  aXfttuSarct,  Xeiar tSurci,  ^oXnWoi  &c. 
And  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  frequently  mention  them.  Thus 
Silius  (4j,  speaking  of  the  consul  Flaminius  ; 

LiOr.cam  induitur,  tortos  huic  nexilis  hamos 
Fer  sqt  ama  rudi,  pemiistoque  aspera  auro. 

His  coat  of  mail  displays  its  hooked  joints, 

Studded  with  gold,  and  rough  with  iron  points.  c.  s. 

Virgil  arms  his  heroes  after  the  same  manner  (5)  ; 

- Rutulum  ihoraca  indutus,  a'enis 

Horrebat  squamis - — 

Dress’d  in  his  glitt’ring  breast-plate,  be  appear’d 
Frightful  with  scales  of  brass. 

The  single  plates  being  sometimes  pierced  through  by  spears,  and  missive 
weapons,  it  was  customary  to  strengthen  them  by  setting  two,  three,  or 
more,  upon  one  another.  Thus  Statius  (6), 

- ter  insuto  servant  ingentia  fert-o 

Pectora - 

With  triple  plates  of  iron  they  defend 
Their  breasts. 

And  in  another  place  (7), 

Multiplicem  tenues  iterant  ihoraca  catenae, 

Tae  little  chains  a  mighty  breast-plate  join. 

(1)  Iliad.  (3'  (2)  Demetrio.  (3)  Eustathius.  (4)  Lib.  v.  (5)  -®neid.  si.  (6)  Thab.  vii. 

(7)  Theb.  xii. 
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Whence,  in  the  same  manner,  as  from  the  number  of  cords,  they  were 
termed  bilices,  or  trilices  (in  Greek,  dtirXoT  and  ,  Virgil  (1) 

Loricam  consertam  hamis,  auroque  trilicem. 

The  threefold  coat  of  mail,  beset  with  hooks  and  gold. 

Kvsjft.uS'es,  ocreoe ;  were  greaves  of  brass,  copper,  or  other  metals,  to 
defend  the  legs.  Whence  Hesiod  (2)  ; 

- x.vnfjTiS'm  9  a  sir  if, 

HpxiVa  KKvrd  Sa^a,  Trip  i  jc vibpj.riai\i  ithiKlv. 

The  greaves  of  shining  brass,  which  Vulcan  gave, 

He  round  his  ancles  plac’d. - 

Homer  frequently  composeth  them  of  tin  (3) ; 

oi  unpuSas  lava  >atir<rirtpoio. 

He  made  his  greaves  of  beaten  tin. 

The  sides  were  generally  closed  about  the  ankles  with  buttons,  which 
were  sometimes  of  solid  gold  or  silver,  as  we  have  it  in  the  same  poet  (4)  ; 

KvrpxlSa;  juev  TrpSna  Tnpt  winy? iv  e9uxi 
KaAitf,  dpyvpiotcrtv  iiriaqvpius  dpaputaic. 

The  curious  greaves  he  round  his  ancles  clos’d 
With  silver  buttons. 

It  is  probable  that  this  piece  of  armour  was  at  first  either  peculiar  to 
the  Grecians,  or  at  least  more  generally  used  by  them  than  other  nations  ; 
because  we  find  (hem  so  perpetually  called  by  the  poet : 

-  ■■  iunvtipilSe;  Aftgiol. 

Xsigsig,  were  guards  for  their  hands,  which  we  find  also  to  have  been 
used  by  some  of  them,  with  other  defences  for  their  arms. 

AaVis,  a  buckler  This  was  first  used  by  Proetus  and  Acrisius  of  Ar¬ 
gos  (5)  It  was  sometimes  composed  of  wickers  woven  together,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Virgil  (6)  ; 

- -jlecluntqv.e  salignas 

Umbonum  crates - 

The  bucklers  they  of  osiers  make. 

Whence  it  is  termed  Srsa(7).  It  was  likewise  made  of  wood;  and  be¬ 
cause  it  was  expedient  that  the  warriors  should  be  able,  with  the  great¬ 
est  ease,  to  wield  it,  they  usually  chose  the  lightest  sort  of  wood  for  this 
use,  as  the  fig,  willow,  beech,  poplar,  elder-trees,  &c.  as  we  are  inform- 
by  Pliny  (8).  But  it  was  commonly  made  of  hides  ;  whence  we  find  so 
frequent  mention  of  ua-iriSes  fiesiui.  These  were  doubled  into  several 
folds,  and  fortified  with  plates  of  metal.  Ajax’s  buckler  was  composed 
of  seven  folds  of  hide,  and  covered  with  a  single  plate  of  brass,  as  we 
read  in  Homer  (9)  ; 

- 0-tt'xoc  aibhov  siTTotCoEisy 

Tttvpuv  £*'rpe$ta>v,i7r\  S’  oySoov  ib\aae 
Huge  was  its  orb,  with  seven  thick  folds  o’ercast. 

Of  tough  bull  hides  ;  of  solid  brass  the  last.  pore. 

(1)  TEneid.  iii.  467.  (2)  Scuto.  (6)  dineid.  vii.  632.  (7)  Hesychius 

(3)  Iliad,  o',  v.  612.  (4)  Iliad,  y‘.  v.  330.  (8)  N.  Hist.  lib.  vi-.  cap.  40 

(5)  Paus.  Corinth.  (S',  p.  131.  ed.  Han.  (9)  Iliad,  fi.  v  222. 
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Achilles’s  was  guarded  with  three  folds  more,  as  the  poet  tells  us, 

- et  cbs,  el proxima  rupit 

Terga  novena  bourn,  decimo  tamen  orbe  moratum  est. 

It  pierc’d  the  brass,  and  through  nine  hides  it  broke  ; 

But  could  not  penetrate  the  tenth. 

But  the  same  hero’s  in  Homer,  was  mure  strongly  fortified,  by  two  plates 
of  brass,  two  of  tin,  and  a  fifth  of  gold  (1)  ; 

- - IWT8  Hxaat  KuWOTrcS'tOiV, 

Tstt  <f</o  ^aXKtictc,  J't/o  I’  tvl o0r  KHortTipoio. 

Twr  eT*  (Uiav  %pv<rt»v . -  ■ 

Five  plates  of  various  metal,  various  mold, 

Compos'd  the  shield,  of  brass  each  outward  fold, 

Of  tin  each  inward,  and  the  middle  gold.  pope 

The  principal  parts  of  the  buckler  were  these  ; 

Avxuf,  /<ru£,  nsgtQepua,  or  wxkos,  the  utmost  round  or  circumference. 

O/u^aXoj  and  fiEde^tpctXiov  ;  in  Latin,  umbo,  a  boss  jutting  out  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  buckler,  upon  which  was  fixed  another  protuberant  part,  term¬ 
ed  eTo/jjQccXiot.  This  was  of  great  service  to  them,  not  only  in  glancing 
off,  and  repelling  missive  weapons,  but  in  bearing  down  their  enemies 
Whence  Martial  has  this  allusion  ; 

In  turbarn  incideris,  cuncios  umbane  repellet. 

Should  you  be  in  a  crowd,  your  slave 
Would  with  his  boss  repel  them  all. 

TeXxpiat,  wa9  a  thong  of  leather,  and  sometimes  a  rod  of  metal,  reach¬ 
ing  cross  the  buckler,  whereby  they  hung  it  upon  their  shoulders,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  primitive  fashion  (_2)  :  whence  Homer  (3)  : 

- ao<r«g  d.nr’  ffluaiv 

Aa-wic  aiiv  rexapiavt  XafJtct>  7r't!Ti  rre£pitoi<Ttra. 

Down  from  his  shoulders  the  huge  buckler  fell, 

With  its  loos’d  thong. 

It  was  sometimes  called  xavav,  except  this  may  be  understood  of  the 
rod  to  which  the  reXx/iav  was  fastened,  as  Hesychius  expounds  it,  which 
seems  most  probable  ;  and  that  xavovss  were  rods  whereby  the  bucklers 
were  held  (as  Homer’s  scholiast  reports),  but  TsXafjwbvss,  the  thongs  af¬ 
fixed  to  them,  and  hung  upon  the  warrior’s  shoulders,  though  Eustathius 
will  have  them  to  have  been  put  to  the  former  use,  and  to  be  the  same 
with  xavovjj  (4).  Sometimes  the  bucklers  were  held  by  little  rings  called 
arofiraxsg  ;  but  at  length  most  of  the  Grecians  used  a  handle  called  i'^avav, 
or  *x<*V7)»  which,  though  sometimes  spoken  of  with  the  former  names, 
and  explained  by  them,  was  really  different  from  both,  being  invented  by 
the  Carians(5),  and,  as  it  is  commonly  thought,  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  small  iron  bars,  placed  cross  each  other,  and  resembling  the  let¬ 
ter  x  (6)*  When  the  wars  were  ended,  and  the  bucklers  (as  was  custo¬ 
mary)  hung  up  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  they  took  off  the  handles, 
thereby  to  render  them  unfit  to  serve  in  any  sudden  insurrection  :  whence 
Aristophanes  introduces  a  person  affrighted,  when  he  saw  bucklers  hang¬ 
ing  up  with  handles  ; 

(1)  Iliad,  v.  v.  270.  (5)  Etymologici  Auctor,  Honeeri  Scholiasts, 

(2)  Eustathius,  Iliad.  p.  184.  edit.  Basil.  &c. 

(3)  Iliad,  j'.  (4)  Loco  citato.  (0)  Eustathius,  loco  citato. 
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07  pioi  rd\tt;,  lx*<rl  yd$  Tropvnxnr 

O  sad !  the  bucklers  handles  have. 

Which  another  had  also  found  fault  with  a  little  before  ; 

O u  yd g  s’  Trip  <piAct(  rov  J'H/UOV,  ex.  7rpovotm 

T«t etc  iu.v  Huron  n-bpiraj'iv  dva.rtQ'ivcti. 

Aeschylus  speaks  of  little  bells  hung  upon  bucklers,  to  strike  terror  into 
the  enemy  : 

- ttV  cirTTlS'Oi  S'  £  T» 

XaAx.«XitTo<  TThd^irt  x.US'uvee  <pb£a>. 

Most  of  the  bucklers  were  curiously  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  figures 
of  birds  and  beasts,  especially  such  as  were  of  generous  natures,  as  ea¬ 
gles,  lions,  &c.  Nor  of  these  only,  but  of  the  gods,  of  the  celestial  bo¬ 
dies,  and  all  the  works  of  nature  ;  which  custom  was  derived  from  the 
heroic  ages,  and  continued  in  later  times,  being  (as  Herodotus  (1)  re¬ 
ports),  first  introduced  by  the  Carians,  and  from  them  communicated  to 
the  Grecians,  Romans,  and  Barbarians. 

The  Grecians  had  several  sorts  of  bucklers,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  seem  to  have  been  those  of  Argos,  which  are  thought  to  be  bigger 
than  the  rest ;  whence  Virgil  compares  them  to  Polypheme’s  monstru- 
ous  eye,  which  he  tells  us  was  (2), 

Argolici  clypei,  aut  Phoebets  lampadis  instar. 

Like  an  Argolic  buckler,  or  the  sun. 

Most,  indeed,  of  the  ancient  bucklers  seem  to  have  covered  the  whole 
body.  Tyrtaeus  enumerates  the  members  protected  thereby  ; 

Mnptic  te,  KtifxH.;  nj.ru,  §  rfpvct,  $  apix; 

Ao-w/ifo;  iupens  yx^-pl  x.tt\u^Jpcsvec. 

Thighs,  legs,  and  breast,  belly  and  shoulders  all, 

The  mighty  buckler  cover’d. 

This  farther  appears  from  the  custom  of  carrying  dead  soldiers  out  of 
the  field  upon  their  bucklers  ;  whence  we  read  of  the  famous  command 
of  the  Spartan  mothers  to  their  sons,  H  t«v,  «V»  <rdv,  i.  e.  Either  bring 
this  (meaning  the  buckler),  or  be  brought  upon  it ;  meaning  they  should 
either  secure  their  bucklers,  or  lose  their  lives  in  defending  them  (3). 
And  Homer,  for  the  same  reason,  calls  them  u<Sn\$a,i  uy.<piSp6r*s,  and  wo- 
SyveiceTs,  which  Eustathius  interprets  jxeig,  i.  e.  of  the  same  size  with 
a  man  (4). 

Their  form  was  usually  round,  whence  Virgil’s  clypei  orbis,  and  the 
frequent  mention  of  udnr'iSes  s'uxvxkei,  <irjvrcrs  <C«i,  &c.  Hence  the  ut¬ 
most  circumference  was  called  xvxXos,  as  hath  been  already  observed. 

There  were  likewise  shields  of  lesser  sizes,  and  other  forms,  the  use 
of  several  of  which  was  later  than  the  heroic  ages. 

r ipptv,  or  ysfp«,  was  squared  like  the  figure  rhombus ,  and  first  used  by 
the  Persians  (5). 

Qvgio's,  was  oblong,  and  usually  bending  inward  :  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  which  is  called  in  Pollux  (6)  ccmis  xoi'Xjj  bsgoy.yx7]s. 

(1)  Lib.  i.  (2)  lEneid.  iii.  (4)  Iliad.  £. 

(3)  Plutarchus  Apophthegm.  Laconic.  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  (6)  Lib.  i.  cap.  10. 
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•Aaitfsjiov,  seems  to  have  been  shaped  like  the  former,  and  composed  of 
hides  with  the  hair,  whence  grammarians  derive  it  from  Aacic s,  i.  e. 
hairy.  It  was  very  light,  whence  (as  Eustathius  (J)  observes)  Homer 
gives  it  the  epithet  rrefisv. 

- - — • — /Soling 

Ao-cr/ifas  (Ik i/jcasc,  x-Aicnni  ts  7r'repcivr<t. 

UsXTti  was  a  small  and  light  buckler,  (in  the  form  of  an  half-moon), 
or,  according  to  Xenophon,  resembling  an  ivy  leaf,  and  first  used  by  the 
Amazons.  But  Suidas  will  have  it  to  be  a  kind  of  four-square  buckler, 
wanting  the  <Vvs,  or  exterior  ring. 

This  was  the  chief  of  all  their  arms  ;  the  regard  they  had  of  it.  ap¬ 
pears  both  from  what  has  been  already  observed  concerning  their  care 
in  adorning  and  preserving  it ;  and  from  the  common  story  of  Epaminon- 
das,  who  having  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  lying  under  the  agonies  of 
death,  with  great  concern  enquired  whether  his  buckler  was  safe  (2). 
Chabrias,  the  famous  Athenian,  when  his  ship  was  sunk,  rather  chose  ho¬ 
nourably  to  resign  his  life  with  his  buckler,  than  leaving  it,  to  escape  to 
another  vessel  (3).  Military  glory  indeed  being  esteemed  the  greatest 
that  human  nature  was  capable  of,  they  had  a  profound  regard  for  all 
sorts  of  arms,  which  were  the  instruments  whereby  they  attained  it  ; 
whence,  to  leave  them  to  their  enemies,  to  give  them  for  a  pledge,  or  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  in  an  dishonourable  way,  was  an  indelible  disgrace,  both  in 
Greece  (4)  and  at  Rome,  and  scarce  ever  to  be  atoned  for. 

Thus  have  1  endeavoured  to  give  you  a  description  of  the  principal  of 
the  Grecian  defensive  arms,  which  are  in  general  termed 
O'xeifaiS'jJfia,  and  7rgoQ\> ]pice.<ra. 

The  only  offensive  arms  used  by  the  ancients,  were  stones  or  clubs, 
and  such  as  rude  nature  furnished  them  with.  They  were  wholly  igno¬ 
rant  of  all  those  arts  and  contrivances  to  destroy  their  enemies,  which  ne¬ 
cessity  and  thirst  of  glory  afterwards  introduced  into  the  world.  Thus 
Horace  describes  the  fights  of  those  wild  and  uncultivated  ages  : 

Unguibus  et  pugnis,  dein  fustibus,  atque  it  a  porro. 

Pugnabant  armis,  qumpost fabricaverat  usus. 

Sharp  nails,  and  fists,  the  first  arms  only  were, 

Then  clubs  came  into  use,  next  men  took  care 
To  make  more  hurtful  weapons. 

These  clubs  were  called  tpctko.yfet  and  <p*\ctyfia. ;  whence  grammarians 
conjecture  that  squadrons  of  soldiers  were  termed  Qcthayfes  (5),  and  by 
the  Latins,  phalanges,  from  this  primitive  way  of  fighting. 

The  principal  of  their  offensive  weapons  in  later  ages,  was  an^ 
spear,  or  pike,  the  body  of  which  was  composed  of  wood,  in  the 
heroic  times  most  commonly  of  ash  :  whence  we  have  so  frequent  mention 
in  Homer  of  (isX'm,  as  when  he  speaks  of  Achilles’s  spear  (6). 

TlHMtif*.  | r» v  Trarp't  4>/>6>  Trip i  Xeipav 
iWs  nepupiii,  plvov  i/uptevat  lipcetirmv. 

Alone,  untouch’d,  Pelides’  jat  elin  stands, 

Not  to  be  pois’d  but  by  Pelides’  hands  ; 

From  Pelion’s  shady  brow  the  plant  entire 

Old  Chiron  rent,  and  shap’d  it  tor  his  sire,  rorx. 

(4)  Aristophanis  Scholiastes  Pluto. 

(5)  Eustathius  Iliad-  6'.  p.  337.  edit.  Basil. 

&c.  (6)  Iliad,  rr'.  v.  143. 


(1)  Iliad,  h  p.  433.  edit.  Basil. 

(2)  Amtnianus,  lib.  xxv. 

(3)  .iEmilius  Probus  in  Chabria 
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The  Trojans  were  likewise  armed  from  the  same  tree  (1)  ; 

Kot!  Tip! apt  os  5  bjtbs'iv /jtfJtthite  Tlgtct/uoto. 

The  head,  was  of  metal.  So  was  also  the  gavguTtjg,  which  is  so 

called  either  q.  gaugu m'g,  from  gavgos,  a  cross  ;  or  from  gaugog,  a  lizard, 
which  it  is  said  to  have  resembled,  being  hollow  at  one  end,  where  it  was 
fixed  into  the  bottom  of  the  spear  ;  and  sharp  at  the  other  (2),  which, 
being  thrust  into  the  ground,  upheld  the  spear  erect,  when  the  soldiers 
rested  from  the  toil  of  war.j  Whence  Homer,  speaking  of  Diomedes’s  fol¬ 
lowers  (3), 

— - iC/upi  S'  ttaipoi 

JiuSov,  iivb  Kfcto-iv  S’  i%ov  dnriS&t,  t)  yssl  St  rpiv 

Op8’  \irl  S-HupwTHpOC  tMKO.'TO - 

Each  sunk  in  sleep,  extended  on  the  field, 

His  head  reclining  on  his  bossy  shield : 

A  wood  of  spears  stood  by,  that  fix’d  upright, 

Shot  from  their  flashing  points  a  quivering  light.  pope. 

Aristotle  observes,  that  the  same  custom  was  practised  among  the  Illyrians 
in  his  days  (4).  And  it  seems  to  have  been  common  in  other  nations,  a9 
may  appear  from  the  first  Book  of  Samuel  (5),  where  Saul  is  said  to  have 
slept  with  his  spear  fixed  in  the  earth,  close  by  his  head.  In  times  of 
peace  they  reared  their  spears  against  pillars,  in  a  long  wooden  case  called 
dxgoSoxr),  as  we  have  it  in  Homer  (6)  ; 

6  Hrxvs  pip en v  7rpu(  niova  pAMtpbv 

AxptSoKiis  h'roa'Qtv  iujjwt - 

Against  his  pillar  in  a  well  made  case  1 2 3 

He  hung  his  spear. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  spears,  as  Strabo  hath  well  observed  (7)  ;  the 
former  was  used  in  close  fight,  and  called  ^gu  egsxrov,  for  the  use  and  ex¬ 
cellent  management  of  which  the  Abantes  are  celebrated  in  Homer  (8)  ; 
Where  may  be  observed  the  signification  of  the  word  egc^oc&doti,  which 
(as  the  Scholiast  remarks)  is  applied  to  arms  used  in  close  fight :  wherein 
vraXXsiv  belongs  rather  to  missive  weapons,  which  are  called  by  the  general 
names  of  vraX<rd  and  /3sXt),,  of  which  kind  was  the  other  sort  of  spears  ; 
whence  we  find  one  making  this  boast ; 

Axpi  S'  dKOvri^ai  brov  in  dwts  rif 
I  strike  as  far  with  a  spear,  as  another  with  an  arrow. 

This  was  frequently  used  in  the  heroic  duels,  where  the  combatants  first 
threw  their  spears,  and  then  made  use  of  their  swords.  Thus  Hector 
and  Achilles  (9),  Menelausand  Paris  (10),  and  the  rest  of  the  heroes  at¬ 
tack  one  another.  Theocritus  hath  described  the  combat  of  Castor  and 
Lynceus  after  the  same  manner  (11);  the  Macedonians  had  a  peculiar 
sort  of  spear  called  tfdgirfo’a,  which  was  fourteen  or  sixteen  cubits  in 
length. 

fiiqjos,  a  sword,  which,  according  to  ancient  custom,  was  hung  in  a  belt 
put  round  the  shoulders.  Whence  Homer  (12) ; 


(1)  Iliad.  5'.  v:  47. 

(2)  Eustathius,  Pollux,  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

(3)  Iliad,  x’.  v.  151.  (4)  De  Arte  Poelica. 

<5)  Cap.  xxvi.  v.  7.  (6)  Odys9.  o'. 


(7)  Lib.  x  (fi)  Iliad.  3'.  543. 

(9)  Iliad,  x’.  ( 10)  Iliad,  f’. 

(11)  Idyll.  »£'.  v.  187 
(12)  Iliad.  3. 
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AjUp!  < I"  dtp  eHuotriv  j&i'xiTO  %i<po ;  dpyvpon\ov. 

His  silver-hilled  sword  down  from  his  shoulders  hung. 

Hesiod  and  the  rest  of  the  poets  mention  the  same  custom  (1)  ; 

flfxotff-tv  J't  uiv  9{aq\  (juxatvtf'erov  aiop  shut o 

XstXiCeOV  iK  <Tl XzLfJLtoVCS - 

- - — A  brazen  sword 

Plac’d  in  the  belt,  down  from  his  shoulders  hung. 

The  belt  reached  down  to  their  thighs.  Whence  Homer’s  hero  (2). 

- pdtryttvev  o|;  v  tgvnrd/utvoc r, rttpdi  fjttipx. 

Straight  from  his  thigh  his  sword  he  draws. 

And  Virgil's  iEneas  (3)  ; 

- ocyus  ensem 

Eripit  d  femore - 

It  may  be  enquired  whether  the  sword  was  hung  upon  the  right  side  or 
the  left ;  to  which  some  reply,  that  foot  soldiers  wore  it  on  the  left,  horse¬ 
men  on  the  right :  and  Josephus  (4)  expressly  mentions  horsemen  with 
their  swords  on  their  right  sides  :  but  whether  this  was  constantly  observ¬ 
ed,  or  frequently  varied,  as  Lipsius  (3)  has  observed  of  the  Koman  sword, 
cannot  easily  be  determined.  The  scabbard  was  called  xoXsoj  ;  close  to 
it  was  hung  a  dagger,  or  poniard,  called  to  pw^ov,  ira^afL^iov,  or  ira- 
ga^wviov  gitphSiov,  according  to  Eustathius  (6)  iro.gui'icplSiov,  or  and 

in  Homer  pwr^ai^a.  It  was  seldom  used  in  fight,  but  on  all  occasions  sup¬ 
plied  the  want  of  a  knife,  as  appears  from  the  poet,  out  of  whom  I  shall 
only  set  down  this  one  instance  (7) : 

Arptli »(  it  tpua-o-d/xtyo;  ytpto-m  pjtdt^uipav, 

‘II  o!  trap  g  <pso;  pxtyot  x.ts\eov  ctih  a/opro, 

A pvaiv  ’ey.  i lepuxav  rd/uve  Tp;%n; - 

— - Then  draws  the  Grecian  lord 

His  cutlass  sheath’d  beside  his  ponderous  sword ; 

From  the  sign’d  victims  crops  the  curling  hair, 

The  heralds  part  it,  &c.  pope. 

Posidonius  in  Athenaeus  tells  us,  the  same  custom  was  practised  by  the 
ancient  Gauls  (8).  Close  by  this,  or  rather  instead  thereof,  the  soldiers 
of  lower  ages  used  a  dagger  called  ixiv axujg,  which  was  borrowed  from 
the  Persians  (9).  They  had  sometimes  another  sword  called  xotris,  which 
was  the  same  with  the  Roman  ensis falcatus,  and  our  faulchion,  or  scimi¬ 
tar,  and  was  chiefly  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Argos.  Not  much  unlike 
this  were  the  Lacedaemonian  swords,  called,  according  to  Pollux,  gtdvai, 
and,  by  the  Athenians,  xvygiss  (10).  They  were  bent  faulchion-like,  and 
in  length  far  less  than  those  commonly  used  in  other  parts  of  Greece  : 
the  reason  of  which  custom  being  demanded  of  Antalcidas  ;  it  is  (said  he) 
because  encounter  our  enemies  hand  to  hand  [  11)  ;  and  when  another  person 
told  Agesilaus  in  derision,  that  a  juggler  on  a  stage  would  make  nothing 
of  swallowing  their  swords  :  well  (replied  the  king)  yet,  with  these  little 


(1)  Scuto  Herculis.  (2)  Od)  ss.  A'. 

(3)  iEneid.  x.  786. 

(4)  Excidii  Hierosolym.  lib.  iii. 

(5)  Militia  Romana.  (6)  Iliad.  7'. 


(7)  Iliad,  t'.  270.  (8)  Amrvocrolp.  lib.  xiv. 

(9)  Moschopulus  in  vocibus  Atticis,  Pollux,  &c. 

(10)  Suidas,  Eustathius,  Iliad.  A.  Hesychius, 

&c.  (11)  Plutarchus  Apophthegm 
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weapons,  we  are  able  to  reach  our  enemies ( 1).  The  only  thing  farther 
remarkable  in  the  old  Grecian  sword  is  the  hilt,  which  they  took  great 
pride  in  adorning,  not  so  much  with  silver  and  gold,  and  precious  stones, 
as  with  figures  of  lions’  heads,  &c.  to  make  them  appear  more  terrible  to 
their  enemies. 

Agivr],  a  sort  of  pole-axe.  With  this  weapon  Agamemnon  was  encoun¬ 
tered  by  Pisander  in  Homer  (2)  ; 

- o  J"  v7f  flair  tfoc  e"A6T0  naXtiv 

Aj'lvnv  ov,  'txuhtf  iriXfKxa 

MatxfM,  lu^ig-a) - 

His  left  arm  high  opposed  the  shining  shield; 

His  right,  beneath,  the  cover’d  pole-axe  held  ; 

An  olive’s  cloudy  grain  the  handle  made, 

Distinct  with  studs ;  and  brazen  was  the  blade.  pope. 

IlsXsxus,  was  not  much  different  from  the  former,  and  is  joined  with  it 
in  Homer  (3). 

Several  other  weapons  of  less  note  may  occur  in  authors,  whereof  5 
shall  mention  only  one  more,  and  then  proceed  to  the  missive  weapons  : 
it  is  xo guvr),  a  batton  of  wood  or  iron  ;  from  the  use  of  which,  the  famous 
robber  Periphetes,  slain  by  Theseus,  was  named  xoguvirr);  (4)  ;  which 
title  was  likewise  conferred  upon  Areithous,  who,  as  Homer  tells  the 
story,  used  to  break  through  whole  squadrons  of  enemies  with  his  iron 
club  (5). 

Toj-ov,  the  bow  ;  the  first  invention  of  which  some  ascribe  to  Apollo, 
who,  from  the  art  of  managing  this  weapon,  hath  obtained  divers  appel¬ 
lations,  as  exT)SoAo£,  cxarrjSsXsreS,  exarog,  rogoipogog,  ^udoro^og,  igyufOTogof, 
evcpagsTgr]g,  &c.  All  which,  though  moral  interpreters  force  to  other  ap¬ 
plications,  yet  the  ancient  authors  of  fables  refer  to  this  original.  This 
new  contrivance  the  god  communicated  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Crete  (6),  who  are  reported  to  have  been  the  first  of  mortals  who  un¬ 
derstood  the  use  of  bows  and  arrows  (7):  and  even  in  later  ages  the 
Cretan  bows  were  famous,  and  preferred  to  all  others  in  Greece  (8). 
Some  rather  chose  to  honour  Perses,  the  son  of  Perseus,  with  this  in¬ 
vention  ;  and  others  father  it  upon  Scythes,  the  son  of  Jupiter  (9),  and 
progenitor  of  the  Scythians,  who  were  excellent  at  this  art.  and  by  some 
reputed  the  first  masters  thereof :  thence  we  find  it  derived  to  the  Gre¬ 
cians,  some  of  whose  ancient  nobility  were  instructed  by  the  Scythians, 
which  in  those  times  passed  for  a  more  princely  education.  Thus  Her¬ 
cules  (to  trouble  you  with  no  more  instances),  was  taught  by  Teutarus  a 
Scythian  swain,  from  whom  he  received  a  bow  and  arrows  of  Scythian 
make  :  whence  Lycophron,  speaking  of  Hercules’s  arrows. 


To7{  Tiurapucit  irnpa/xctci  (10). 

With  arrows  which  he  had  from  Teutarus. 

And  though  Theocritus  hath  changed  his  tutor’s  name  into  Furytus,  yet 
he  also  was  of  Scythian  original  :  and  we  find  the  hero  in  that  poet  arm¬ 
ed  with  a  Maeotian,  i.  e.  a  Scythian  bow  (11); 


(1)  Idem,  loc.  citat.  et.  Lycurg. 

(2)  Iliad,  v'.  v.  612.  (.3)  Iliad.  &.  v.  710. 

/4)  Plutarchus  Theseo,  Diodorus  Sic. 

(5)  Iliad,  ti.  v.  136. 

'6)  Diodorus  Siculus,  (7)  Isidorus. 


(8)  Pollux,  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 

(9)  Plinius. 

(10)  Cassander.  v.  56.  Item  Tzetzae  Scholia 
ibidem,  et  Theocriti  Scholiastes,  Idyll,  xiii, 

(11)  Idyll,  xiii.  v.  56. 
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Major ir\  xaSav  ibna/urna.  roj'H, 

He  went  armed  with  a  crooked  bow,  after  the 
Maeotian  fashion. 

Lycophron  also  arm*  Minerva  with  MaiaJrtjs  tr^oxoj,  a  Masotian  bow,  and 
in  the  same  place  speaks  of  Hercules’s  -'cythian  dragon,  whereby  be 
means  a  bow,  which  he  bequeathed  to  Philoctetes  for  his  care  in  kindling 
the  pile  wherein  he  was  burnt  alive  (1).  Both  the  poets  seem  particu¬ 
larly  to  remark  the  incurvation  of  the  Scythian  bow,  which  distinguished 
it  from  the  bows  of  Greece  and  other  nations,  and  was  so  great  as  to  form 
a  half-moon,  or  semicircle  (2).  Whence  the  shepherd  in  Athenaeus  (3), 
being  to  describe  the  letters  in  Theseus’s  name,  and  expressing  each  of 
them  by  some  apposite  resemblance,  compares  the  third  to  the  Scythian 
bow  ; 

S'i  TO TO  TjSITOV  »y 

The  third  was  like  a  Scythiau  bow ; 

Meaning  not  the  more  modern  character  2,  but  the  ancient  C,  which  is 
semicircular,  and  bears  the  third  place  in  ©HCEYC.  The  Grecian 
bows  were  frequently  beautified  with  gold,  or  silver  ;  whence  we  have 
mention  of  aurei  arcus,  and  Apollo  is  called  cegyvgorofjos  ;  but  the  matter 
of  which  they  were  composed  seems  for  the  most  part  to  have  been 
wood,  though  they  were  anciently,  Scythian-like,  made  of  horn,  as  we 
read  of  Pandarus’s  in  Homer  (4).  Whence  Lycophron,  who  affects  an¬ 
tiquated  customs  and  expressions,  speaks  thus  of  Apollo  encountering 
Idas  with  his  bow  (5)  ; 

- h  %a putart  paiGu/ras  Kff&C. 

—<  -  in  battles  bent  his  horn. 

But  some  ancient  glossographers,  by  xsgag,  would  rather  understand  rgi- 
or  the  bow-string,  which  was  composed  of  horses  hair,  and  there¬ 
fore  called  also  J&rs®  (6)  :  to  which  custom  Accius  alludes  ; 

Reciproca  tendens  nervo  equina  concita 

Tela -t - 

Drawing  the  arrows  with  an  horse’s  hair. 

Homer’s  bow-strings  are  frequently  made  of  hides  cut  into  small  thongs  : 
whence  we  read  of  to  fa  /3osia, 

‘Emcs  iPo/ttS  yhucpiS'i;  ts  xaSuv,  **j  vo^o.  fivtta. 

He  drew  the  arrow  by  the  leathern  string. 

As  Eustathius  observes  upon  that  place  (7).  One  thing  more  is  remark¬ 
able  in  their  bows :  it  is  to  that  part  to  which  the  string  was  fixed,  being 
upon  the  uppermost  part  of  the  bow,  and  called  xofavjj,  commonly  made  of 
gold,  and  the  last  thing  towards  finishing  a  bow  :  whence  Homer,  when 
he  has  described  the  manner  of  making  a  bow,  adds  after  all, 

- XfUT Ml  S7Tifl»fcl  KOf CtVHV. 

Hence  Eustathius  tells  us,  xpxtijsv  iirmOevai  xogdvriv,  signifies  to  bring  any 
affair  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

(1)  Cassandr.  v.  914.  (5)  Cassandr.  v.  564. 

(2)  Aramianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  xx.  (6)  Hesychius. 

(3)  Lib.  x.  (4)  Iliad.  5'.  v.  105.  (7)  Iliad,  S',  p,  344.  edit.  Basil 
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The  arrows  usually  consisted  of  light  wood,  and  an  iron  head,  which 
was  commonly  hooked  :  whence  Ovid  (1), 


Et  manus  hamatis  utraque  est  armata  sagiitis. 

Hook’d  arrows  arm’d  both  hands. 

Sometimes  they  were  armed  with  two,  three,  or  four  looks  :  hence  Sta 
tius  (2), 

Jtspera  tergeminis  acies  se  condidil  uncis. 

The  head  with  three  hooks  arm’d 
Enter’d  his  body. 

In  this  sense  likewise  Hippocrates’s  /SsXro,  are  to  be  under¬ 

stood.  The  heads  of  arrows  were  sometimes  besmeared  with  poison  } 
for  which  piece  of  inhuman  skill  Virgil’s  Amycus  was  famous  (3)  : 

— — - inie ferarum 

Vastatorem  Arnycum,  quo  non  felicior  alter 
Ungere  tela  manu,ferrumque  armarc  veneno. 

Then  fierce,  on  Amycus  the  warrior  came, 

Whose  fatal  arrow  pierc’d  the  savage  game ; 

Who  dipp’d  th’  envenom’d  steel  with  matchless  art, 

And  double  arm’d  with  death  the  pointed  dart.  T, 

This  practice  was  more  frequent  in  barbarous  nations,  bnt  seldom  used 
or  understood  in  Greece  ;  wherefore  Minerva  in  Homer  having  assumed 
the  form  and  titles  of  Mentes  king  of  the  Taphians,  and  son  to  Anchialus, 
pretends  that  her  father,  out  of  an  extraordinary  love  to  Ulysses,  obliged 
him  with  a  quantify  of  this  deadly  ointment,  after  he  had  been  at  the  pains 
of  a  tedious  journey  to  Ephyra,  to  furnish  himself ;  but  had  been  denied  it 
by  Ilus  the  son  of  Mermerus.  who  (as  the  poet  tells  us)  rejected  Ulys¬ 
ses’s  request  out  of  a  scruple  of  conscience,  being  afraid  that  divine  ven¬ 
geance  would  prosecute  so  criminal  an  action  (4).  Arrows  were  usually 
winged  with  feathers  to  increase  their  speed  and  force  ;  whence  Ho¬ 
mer’s  rfrsgosig  log  (5),  ffTSfs ig  ikls  (6)  ;  Oppian’s  oiros  cpsgsrfregu!;  (7),  and 
eSifi’Sgos  (8)  Sophocles’s  <’og  (9)  ;  with  divers  other  epithets  and 

names  to  the  same  purpose  (10).  They  were  carried  to  the  battle  in  a 
quiver,  which  was  usually  closed  on  all  sides  ;  and  therefore  (as 
Eustathius  (11)  observes)  joined  with  the  epithet  «><p vigstpyg.  This, 
with  the  bow,  the  heroes  carried  upon  their  backs  :  Thus  Apollo  in  Ho 
mer  (12) : 

Tof  ’  &no\ nil  re 

Carrying  bis  bow  and  quiver  on  his  shoulders. 

Hercules  is  represented  by  Hesiod  in  the  same  manner  (13)  : 

- koi'Amv  Tregi  rafiso-eu  father 

KxGGxber’  iroKKo i  4’  evrotrQev  oivo* 

’P/ytiAol,  SavoLToio  raQtqi6oyyoio  tfortige;. 

- towards  his  back 

He  turn’d  the  hollow  quiver,  which  contain’d 
Those  darts,  whose  force  no  mortal  yet  sustain’d 
And  did  not  straight  expire. 


i 


(1)  He  Amore.  (2)  Thebaid.  lib.  is. 

(3)  /Eneid.  ix.  v.  771. 

(4)  Odyss.  A.  v.  259. 

(5)  Iliad.  5'.  v.  116,  &c. 

6)  Iliad.  i.  v.  171. 

(7)  ’A&eiutin. (8)  Korny,  a'. 


(9)  Trachiniis. 

(10)  Vide  Commentariurn  meum  in  Lyco* 
phron.  v.  56. 

(11)  Iliad.  A.  p.  29.  edit.  Basil. 

<12)  Iliad,  d. 

(13)  Scuto  Herculis,  v.  130. 
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Likewise  the  famous  heroine  in  Virgil  (1)  ; 

Aureus  ex  humero  sonat  arcus  et  arma  Diance. 

The  golden  bow  and  arrows  loosely  hung 
Down  from  her  shoulders. 

in  drawing  bows  the  primitive  Grecians  did  not  pull  back  their  hand  to= 
wards  their  right  ear,  according  to  the  fashion  of  modern  ages,  and  of  the 
ancient  Persians  (2)  ;  but  placing  their  bows  directly  before  them,  re¬ 
turned  their  hand  upon  their  right  breast  (3)  ;  which  was  the  custom  of 
the  Amazonian  women,  who  are  reported  to  have  cut  off  their  right 
breasts  lest  they  should  be  an  impediment  in  shooting  ;  on  which  account 
their  name  is  commonly  thought  to  have  been  derived  from  the  privative 
particler  a  ;  and  p.a£df,  i.  e.  from  their  want  of  a  breast.  Thus  Homer 
of  Pandaus  (4), 

Nei/gw  <uev  7rey*a-tv,  <ro*ja  tl  <rifnpov. 
lh>  to  the  head  the  mortal  shaft  he  drew, 

The  bow-string  touch’d  his  breast. 

There  were  several  sorts  of  darts  or  javelins,  as  yfatqn;,  called  in 
Homer  aiyav g'rj  (5),  btfttag,  and  many  others  ;  some  of  which  were  pro¬ 
jected  by  the  help  of  a  strap  girt  round  their  middle,  and  called  in  Greek 
ayxu\r),  in  Latin,  amentum  :  the  action  is  expressed  by  the  word  eiyxu- 
Xlacufdco,  which  is  also  used  sometimes  in  a  more  general  sense  for  any 
sort  of  darting,  though  without  straps.  The  javelin  thus  cast  was  term¬ 
ed,  (j.srfdy’ajXov  ;  the  custom  is  mentioned  in  the  Roman  as  well  as  Greek 
writers  ;  whence  Seneca,  in  his  Hippolytus, 

Amentum,  digitis  tendeprioribus, 

Et  totisjaculum  dirige  viribus. 

The  strap  wjth  your  fore-finger  draw, 

Then  shoot  with  all  your  strength. 

The  ancient  Grecians  were  wont  to  annoy  their  enemies  with  great 
stones.  Thus  Agamemnon  in  Homer  (6)  ; 

AuTag  6  tgvV  a\\a>v  i7ri7ra\Cno  dvi'pav, 

E y'X.ii’t  ,  aopl  re,  putyalxoicr's  ti  ^py.uS';onriv. 

By  the  long  lance,  the  sword,  or  ponderous  stone, 

Whole  ranks  are  broken,  and  whole  troops  o’erthrown.  pope. 

These  were  not  stones  of  an  ordinary  size,  but  such  as  the  joint  strength 
of  several  men  in  our  days  would  be  unable  so  much  as  to  lift.  With  a 
stone  of  this  bigness  Diomedes  knocks  down  iEneas  in  Homer  (7)  : 

■  ■- — — o  tft  yeppiki'tov  xd6e  Xllt' 

Totfel efj)?,  piiyc. i  tpyoy,  o  is  S~uo  y  avl'pi  fepoizv 
Oioi  vuv  /8/>oto(  £i<r’,  6  c ftfAiv  pta.  ir&tM  5  oh;- 
la  Sixiv  Alveiuo  kclt’  iayjov - 

- - Tydides  from  the  fields 

Heav’d  with  vast  force,  a  rocky  fragment  wields  ; 

Not  two  strong  men  th’  enormous  weight  could  raise 
Such  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days. 

He  swung  it  round  ;  and  gathering  strength  to  throw, 

Discharg’d  the  ponderous  ruin  at  the  foe, 

(1)  iEneid.  xi.  v.  652.  (4)  Iliad.  S',  v.  123. 

(2)  Procopius  de  Bell.  Persic, lib.  i.  (5)  Eustathius, Odyss.  5.  (6)  Iliad!  v. 264. 

(3)  Eustathius,  Iliad.  S',  p.  344,  &c.  Iliad.  S'.  (7)  Iliad.  (■  v,  402, 

!?5S.  edit,  Basil, 
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When  to  the  hip  til’  inserted  thigh  unites 

Ful  I  on  the  bone  the  pointed  marble  lights.  pope. 

Ajax  likewise  and  Hector  encountered  one  another  with  the  same  wea¬ 
pons  ;  and  the  latter  (as  the  poet  tells  us)  had  his  buckler  broken  with  a 
stone  scarce  inferior  in  bigness  to  a  millstone  (1), 

Ei'crffl  <f’  ao’Ti'if’eaJs  /Saxw  f/.uKoilS'tl  Trirpm. 

A  stone  so  big  you  might  a  mill-stone  call, 

He  threw,  which  made  the  shield  in  pieces  fall. 

Nor  did  the  gods  themselves  disdain  to  make  use  of  them,  as  appears 
from  Homer’s  Minerva,  who  attacked  the  god  of  war  with  a  stone  of  a 
prodigious  size,  which  had  been  in  former  ages  placed  for  a  landmark  (2)  ; 
Virgil  has  elegantly  imitated  some  of  these  passages  in  his  twelfth  iEne- 
id  (3),  where  he  speaks  of  Turnus  in  this  manner  :  On  all  which  rela¬ 
tions,  several  modern,  especially  French  critics,  insult  with  triumph,  ima¬ 
gining  them  grossly  absurd  and  ridiculous  ;  whilst  forming  what  they  call 
rules  of  probability,  from  the  manners  of  their  own  times,  there  is  scarce 
any  passage  in  all  the  volumes  of  ancient  poetry,  which  does  not,  on  some 
score  or  other,  foully  disgust  their  curious  and  distinguishing  palates. 

But,  however,  the  heroic  fights  were  carried  on  in  this  manner,  as 
most  of  the  ancient  poets  witness  ;  yet  in  nearer  ages,  when  they  tell  us 
men’s  strength  and  courage  were  lessened,  but  their  policy  and  conduct 
improved,  we  seldom  find  any  mention  of  stones,  except  in  sieges,  where 
the  defenders  frequently  rolled  down  vast  rocks  upon  their  enemies’ 
heads.  They  were  likewise  cast  out  of  several  engines,  of  which  the 
most  common  in  field  engagements  was, 

2<psv&vyj,  a  sling  ;  which  we  are  told  by  some,  was  invented  by  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Balearian  islands,  where  it  was  managed  with  so  great  art  and 
dexterity,  that  young  children  were  not  allowed  any  food  by  their  mo¬ 
thers,  till  they  could  sling  it  down  from  the  beam,  where  it  was  placed 
aloft  (4)  ;  and  when  they  arrived  to  be  of  age  to  serve  in  the  wars,  this 
was  the  principal  of  their  offensive  arms  ;  it  being  customary  for  all  of 
them  to  be  furnished  with  three  slings,  which  either  hung  about  their 
necks,  according  to  Eustathius  (5)  ;  or  were  carried,  one  on  their  necks, 
one  in  their  hands,  a  third  about  their  loins  (6).  Hence  the  Balearian 
slings  are  famous  in  ancient  writers.  I  shall  observe  only  this  one  in¬ 
stance  out  of  Ovid  (7)  ; 

JVon  secus  exarsit,  quam  cum  Balearica  plumbum 
Fundajacit  ;  volut  illud,  et  incandescit  eundo, 

Et  quosnon  habuit,  sub  nubibus  invenit  ignes 

- He  burnt  within, 

Just  like  the  lead  the  Balearian  sling 
Hurls  out ;  you  hear  the  bullet  whistling  fly, 

And  heat  attends  it  all  along  the  sky. 

The  fire  it  wants  itself,  the  clouds  above  supply. 

It  was  likewise  common  in  Greece,  especially  among  the  Acarnanians  (8), 
who  were  well  skilled  in  managing  it,  and  are  by  some  thought  to  have 
invented  it :  others  give  that  honour  to  the  AStolians  (9).  But  none  of 
the  Grecians  managed  it  with  so  great  art  and  dexterity  as  the  Achaians, 


(1)  Iliad,  fi.  v.  270.  (2)  Iliad.  <p'.  403. 

(3>V.896. 

^4)  Vegetius  de  re  militari,  lib.  i.  cap.  16. 
Lucius  Floras,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
lib.  v.  Strabo,  lib.  iii. 


(5)  Commentario  in  Dionysium. 

(6)  Lycophron,  ejusque  Scholiastes,  v.  63 5, 

(7)  Metaphor,  lib.  ii.  v.  727. 

(8)  Pollux,  lib.  i.  cap.  10, 

(9)  Strabo. 
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who  inhabited  iEgium,  Dvma.  and  Patrai :  they  were  brought  up  to  this 
exercise  from  their  infancy  (1),  and  are  thought  by  some  to  have  excel¬ 
led  the  Baieariaus  :  whence  it  became  a  custom  to  call  any  thing  directly 
levelled  at  the  mark,  A^a'/xov  / 6;Xog  (2).  This  weapon  was  used  for  the 
most  part  by  the  common  and  light  armed  soldiers  :  Cyrus  is  said  to  have 
thought  it  very  unbecoming  an  officer  (3)  ;  and  Alexander  endeavouring 
to  render  his  enemies  as  contemptible  to  his  own  soldiers  as  he  could,  tells 
them,  ‘  they  were  a  confused  and  disorderly  rabble,  some  of  them  having 
no  weapon,  but  a  javelin  :  others  were  designed  for  no  greater  service, 
than  to  cast  stones  out  of  a  sling  ;  and  very  few  were  regularly  armed,  (4). 
The  form  of  a  sling  we  may  learn  from  Dionysius,  by  whom  the  earth 
is  said  to  resemble  it,  being  not  exactly  spherical,  but  extended  out 
in  length,  and  broad  in  the  middle  ;  for  slings  resemble  a  plated  rope, 
somewhat  broad  in  the  middle,  with  an  oval  compass,  and  so  by  little 
and  little  decreasing  into  two  thongs,  or  reins.  The  geographer’s  words 
are  these  fo)  : 

Oil  fj.h  7Tu<r<L  S'ld-TriO  TTiilSpOfAO:,  S'lUfxq  It 

EygUTfSH  /8 zGa'JlU.  TfOJ  h*  oto 

~ ^svefovit,  hmh - 

Its  matter  seems  not  to  have  been  always  the  same  ;  in  Homer  we  find 
it  composed  of  a  sheep’s  fleece  ;  and  therefore  one  of  the  heroes  bemg 
wounded  in  the  hand,  Agenor  binds  it  with  a  sling  (6)  : 

Authv  (sc.  I’uveAs-ev  oik  &urq>, 

~2i<pt\S'o\v„  h  apcL  ci  3-=/> aorav  Xyt  7ra/xkvi  A«£v. 

A  sling’s  soft  wool,  snatch’d  from  a  soldier’s  side, 

At  once  the  tent  and  ligature  supplies.  pope. 

Out  of  it  were  cast  arrows,  stones,  and  plummets  of  lead,  called  fioXvS- 
SiSsg.  or  fioXu&J/vai  tfcpaJeai ;  some  of  which  weighed  no  less  than  an  Attic 
pound,  i.  e.  an  hundred  drachms.  It  was  distinguished  into  several  sorts  ; 
some  were  managed  by  one,  others  by  two,  some  by  three  cords. 

The  manner  of  slinging  was  by  whirling  it  twice  or  thrice  about  their 
bead,  and  so  casting  out  the  bullet.  Thus  Mezentius  in  Virgil  (7)  ; 

Ipse  ter  adducta  circum  caput  egit  habena. 

Thrice  round  his  head  the  loaded  sling  he  whirl’d. 

But  Vegetius  commends  those  as  the  greatest  artists,  that  cast  out  the 
bullet  with  one  turn  about  the  head.  IIow  far  this  weapon  carried  its 
load  is  expressed  in  this  verse  : 

Fundum  Varro  vocat,  quempossis  mittere funda. 

Its  force  was  so  great,  that  neither  head-piece,  buckler,  or  any  other  ar¬ 
mour,  was  a  sufficient  defence  against  it ;  and  so  vehement  its  motion, 
that  (as  Seneca  reports)  the  plummets  were  frequently  melted. 

Last  y  we  find  mention  of  fireballs,  or  band  granadoes,  called  sru| oSoXoi 
XiUoi,  &.c.  One  sort  of  them  are  called  CxuraXia,  or  tjxvruXiSss,  which 
were  composed  of  wood,  and  some  of  them  a  foot,  others  a  cubit  in  length  : 
their  heads  were  armed  with  spikes  of  iron,  beneath  which  were  placed 
torches,  hemp,  pitch,  or  such  like  combustible  matter,  which  being  set 
on  fire,  they  were  thrown  with  great  force  towards  the  enemy’s  first 

(1)  Liviu?,  lib.  xxxviii.  (2)  Suidas.  (4)  Curtius,  lib.  iv.  (5)  ITijinYfi,  v.  5. 

f3>  Xencpa.  Cjrrop.  lib.  vii.  (5)  Iliad.  v  599.  (7)  /Eneid  is  v.  587. 
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ranks,  head  foremost,  whereby  the  iron  spikes  being  fastened  to  what¬ 
ever  came  in  their  way,  they  burned  down  all  before  them  (1)  :  where¬ 
fore  they  seem  to  have  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  leaguers,  to  demolish 
the  enemy’s  works  ;  though  my  author  mentioned  no  such  thing. 

Concerning  military  apparel,  nothing  certain  or  constant  can  be  relat¬ 
ed  ;  only  it  may  be  observed,  that  Lycurgus  ordered  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  clothe  their  soldiers  with  scarlet :  the  reason  of  which  institution  seems 
either  to  have  been,  because  that  colour  is  both  soonest  imbibed  by  cloth, 
and  most  lasting  and  durable  (2)  ;  or  on  the  account  of  its  brightness  and 
splendour,  which  that  lawgiver  thought  conducive  to  raise  men’s  spirits, 
and  most  suitable  to  minds  animated  with  true  valour  (3)  ;  or,  lastly,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  most  proper  to  conceal  the  stains  of  blood,  a  sight  of  which 
might  either  dispirit  the  raw  and  unexperienced  soldiers  of  their  own 
party,  or  inspire  their  enemies  with  fresh  life  and  vigour  (4)  :  which 
Eustathius  observes  to  have  been  well  and  wisely  considered,  when  he 
comments  on  that  passage  of  Homer,  where  the  cowardly  Trojans,  upon 
seeing  Ulysses’s  blood  flow  from  his  wound,  receive  new  courage,  and 
animating  one  another,  rush  with  united  force  upon  the  hero  (5)  : 

1  pats  tfs  (AiykQupoi,  ’nn'i  ifov  tu//.'  OJutrUo;. 

Kckm/uimoi  Kttfl'oju/Aov,  Itt'  tiurai  Trax'ra  HCWay. 

- The  Trojans  saw  Ulysses’  blood 

Gush  from  his  wounds  ;  then  with  new  life  inspir’d 
Each  stir’d  the  other  up,  and  with  joint  force 
Rush’d  on  the  hero. 

It  is  farther  remarkable  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  they  never  engaged 
their  enemies  but  with  crowns  and  garlands  upon  their  heads  (6),  though 
at  other  times  they  were  unaccustomed  to  such  ornaments  :  hereby  as¬ 
certaining  themselves  of  success,  and,  as  it  were,  anticipating  their  vic¬ 
tory,  crowns  being  the  ordinary  rewards  presented  to  conquerors  in  all 
the  parts  of  Greece.  So  wonderful,  indeed,  were  the  old  Lacedaemonian 
courage  and  fortune,  that  they  encountered  their  enemies  fearless  and 
unconcerned,  joining  battle  with  assurance  of  victory  ;  which  was  a  thing 
so  common  to  them,  that  for  their  greatest  successes,  they  seldom  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  gods  any  more  than  a  cock  :  nor  were  they  much  elevated 
when  the  happy  news  arrived,  nor  made  presents  of  any  value  to  the 
messengers  thereof,  as  was  usual  in  other  cities  :  for  after  the  famous  bat¬ 
tle  of  Mantinea,  we  find  the  person  that  carried  the  express  of  victory, 
rewarded  only  with  a  piece  of  powdered  beef  (7). 

The  soldiers  usually  carried  their  own  provisions,  which  consisted,  for 
the  most  part,  of  salt  meat,  cheese,  olives,  onions,  &c.  To  which  end 
every  one  had  a  vessel  of  wickers  (8),  with  a  long,  narrow  neck,  called 
yuAiov,  whence  men  with  long  necks  are  by  the  comedian  termed  in  deri¬ 
sion  yuXiau-^evss  (9). 

(1)  Suidas.  (5)  Iliad.  X'.  v.  459. 

(2^  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced.  (fi)  Xenophon,  item  Plut.  Lycurgo. 

(.3)  Plutarch,  Institut.  Laconic.  (7)  Plutarchus  Agesilao. 

(4)  Plut.  loc.  cit.  yElianus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  6.  Ya-  (8)  Aristophan.  Schol.  Acharnens. 
lerius  Maximus.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  (9)  Paco 
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CHAP.  y. 

OF  THE  OFFICERS  IN  THE  ATHENIAN  AND  LACEDEMONIAN  ARMIES. 

The  Grecian  cities  being  governed  by  different  laws,  the  nature  and 
titles  of  their  offices,  whether  in  military  or  civil  affairs,  must  of  conse¬ 
quence  be  distinguished.  Wherefore,  it  being  an  endless  undertaking  to 
recount  the  various  commands  throughout  the  whole  Grecian  nation,  I 
shall  only  present  you  in  this  place  with  a  short  view  of  the  chief  offices 
in  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  armies. 

In  the  primitive  times,  when  most  states  were  governed  by  kings,  the 
supreme  command  belonged  to  them  of  course  ;  and  it  was  one  principal 
part  of  their  duty  towards  their  subjects,  to  lead  them  forth  in  person 
against  their  enemies,  and  in  single  combat  to  encounter  the  bravest  of 
them  at  the  head  of  their  armies.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  when 
any  prince,  through  cowardice,  or  other  weakness,  was  judged  unable  to 
protect  his  people,  it  was  customary  for  them,  withdrawing  their  allegi¬ 
ance,  to  substitute  a  person  better  qualified  in  his  place  ;  a  memorable 
instance  whereof  we  have  in  Thymoetes  an  Athenian  king,  who  declin¬ 
ing  a  challenge  sent  by  Xanthus  king  of  Boeotia,  was  deposed  without  far¬ 
ther  ado,  and  succeeded  by  a  foreigner,  one  Melanthius  a  Messenian,  who* 
undertook  to  revenge  the  quarrel  of  Athens  on  the  Boeotians  (1). 

Yet,  on  some  occasions,  it  was  not  impracticable  for  the  king  to  nomi¬ 
nate  a  person  of  eminent  worth  and  valour  to  be  his  IloX/p-ap^os,  or  ge¬ 
neral,  who  either  commanded  under  the  king,  or,  when  the  emergency 
of  other  affairs  required  his  absence,  supplied  his  place  :  which  honour¬ 
able  post  was  conferred  by  king  Erectheus  upon  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthus, 
in  the  Eleusinian  war  (2). 

But  the  government  being  at  length  devolved  upon  the  people,  affairs 
were  managed  after  a  new  method  ;  for  all  the  tribes  being  invested  with 
an  equal  share  of  power,  it  was  appointed  that  each  of  them  should  no¬ 
minate  a  commander  out  of  their  own  body.  That  this  was  done  in  the 
time  of  Cimon,  appears  from  Plutarch (3).  But  whether  each  of  the 
tribes  perpetually  made  choice  of  one  of  their;  own  body,  or  sometimes 
named  men  of  other  tribes,  is  not  very  certain.  No  person  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  this  command,  unless  he  had  children  and  land  within  the  territory 
of  Athens  (4).  Those  were  accounted  pledges  to  the  commonwealth. 
And  sometimes  the  children  were  punished  for  the  treason  of  their  fa¬ 
thers  ;  which,  though  seemingly  cruel  and  unjust,  was  yet  antiquum  et 
omnium  civitulum  an  ancient  custom,  and  received  in  all  cities,  as  Cicero 
hath  observed  (5).  He  gives  us  in  the  same  place  an  instance  in  The- 
mistocles’s  children,  who  suffered  for  the  crimes  of  their  father.  Hence 
Sinon  in  Virgil,  pretending  to  have  quitted  the  Grecian  for  the  Trojan 
interest,  speaks  thus  of  his  children  (6)  : 

Quos  illi  fors  ad poenas  ob  nostra  reposcent 
Effvgia,  et  culpam  ho.no  miserorum  mortepiabunt. 

(1)  Vide  Archseolog.  nostr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20.  in  (5)  Epist.  xvi.ad  Brulum.  Conf.  Coelius  Rho- 

AiraT»?ia  diginus,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  12. 

(2)  Pausan.  Atticis.  '  (3)  Cimone.  (6)  iEneid.  lib.  ii.  v.  139. 

(4)  Conf.  Petitus  Comment  in  Leges  Atlicas.  Dinarchus  in  Demosthen* m. 
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Whom  haply  Greece  to  slaughter  has  decreed, 

And  for  my  fatal  flight  condemn’d  to  bleed  pitt. 

To  return  to  our  subject.  The  nomination  of  the  generals  was  made 
in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  which,  on  this  occasion,  was  convened  in 
the  pynx,  and  frequently  lighted  on  the  same  persons,  if  they  behaved 
themselves  with  courage  and  prudence,  and  executed  their  office  for  the 
safety  and  honour  of  their  country  ;  insomuch  that  it  is  reported  of  ho- 
cion,  that  he  was  a  commander  five  and  forty  limes,  though  he  never  su¬ 
ed  or  canvassed  for  that  honour,  but  was  always  promoted  by  the  free  and 
voluntary  choice  of  the  people  (1).  Before  their  admission  to  office, 
they  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  commonwealth,  wherein  one  thing  is 
more  peculiarly  remarkable,  viz.  that  they  obliged  themselves  to  invade 
the  Megarians  twice  every  year  :  which  clause  was  first  inserted  in  the 
oath  by  a  decree  preferred  by  Charinus,  on  account  of  Anthemocritus, 
an  Athenian  herald,  whom  the  Megarians  had  barbarously  murdered 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (2).  l'his  done,  the  com¬ 
mand  of  all  the  forces,  and  warlike  preparations  was  intrusted  in  their 
hands,  to  be  employed  and  managed  as  they  judged  convenient  ;  yet  was 
not  their  power  absolute  and  unlimited,  it  being  wisely  ordered,  that  up¬ 
on  the  expiration  of  their  command  they  should  be  liable  to  render  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  administration  :  only  on  some  extraordinary  occasions,  it 
seemed  fit  to  exempt  them  from  this  restraint,  and  send  them  with  full 
and  uncontroulable  authority,  and  then  they  were  stiled  Aoroxgxroges  (3)  : 
which  title  was  conferred  on  Aristides,  when  he  was  general,  at  the  fa¬ 
mous  battle  of  Plataea  ;  upon  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and  Lamachus,  in  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  and  several  others  (4).  These  commanders  were 
ten,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Athenian  tribes,  and  all  called  2<r£a- 
Tvjfoi,  being  invested  with  equal  power,  and  about  the  first  times  of  their 
creation  frequently  dispatched  all  together  in  expeditions  of  concern  and 
moment,  where  every  one  enjoyed  the  supreme  command  by  days.  But 
lest,  in  controverted  matters,  an  equality  of  voices  should  retard  their 
proceedings,  we  find  an  eleventh  person  joined  in  commission  with  them, 
and  called  noXE/xa^oj,  whose  vote,  added  to  either  of  the  contesting  par¬ 
ties,  weighed  down  the  balance,  as  may  appear  from  Herodotus’s  account 
of  the  Athenian  affairs  in  the  Median  war.  To  the  same  person  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  belonged  of  right  (5). 

But  afterwards,  it  was  looked  on  as  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  not  very 
expedient,  for  so  many  generals  to  be  sent  with  equal  power  to  manage 
military  affairs  :  wherefore,  though  the  ancient  number  was  elected  eve¬ 
ry  year,  they  were  not  all  obliged  to  attend  the  wars  ;  but  one,  two,  or 
more,  as  occasion  required,  were  dispatched  to  that  service  :  the  pole- 
marchus  was  diverted  to  civil  business,  and  became  judge  of  a  court, 
where  he  had  cognizance  of  law-suits  between  the  natives  or  freemen  of 
Athens,  and  foreigners  :  the  rest  of  the  generals  had  evpry  man  his  pro¬ 
per  employment ;  yet  none  were  wholly  free  from  military  concerns,  but 
determined  all  controversies  that  happened  amongst  men  of  that  profes¬ 
sion,  and  ordered  all  the  affairs  of  war  that  lay  in  the  city  (6).  Hence 
they  came  to  be  distinguished  into  two  sorts  ;  one  they  termed  tiri 


(1)  Plutarch.  Phocione. 

(2)  Plutarch.  Pericle. 

(3)  Suidas, 


(4)  Plutarchus  Aristide,  &c. 

(5)  Herodotus  Erato. 

(6)  Demosthenes  Philipp. 
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rfc  Sionvtfsus,  because  they  administered  the  city  business  ;  the  other, 
<r«g  etfi  twv  SsrXwv,  from  their  conceru  about  arms.  The  latter  of  these 
listed  and  disbanded  soldiers,  as  there  was  occasion  (1),  and,  in  short,  had 
the  whole  management  of  war  devolved  upon  them,  during  their  contin- 
uance  in  that  post,  which  seems  not  to  have  been  long,  it  being  customary 
for  the  generals  who  remained  in  the  city,  to  take  their  turns  of  serving  in 
the  war  (2). 

Tagi'a£x°i  were  likewise  ten  (every  tribe  having  the  privilege  of  electing 
one),  and  commanded  next  under  the  'Zrga.r^yoi.  They  had  the  care  of 
marshalling  the  army,  gave  orders  for  their  marches,  and  what  provisions 
every  soldier  should  furnish  himself  with,  which  were  conveyed  to  the 
army  by  public  criers.  They  had  also  power  to  cashier  any  of  the  com¬ 
mon  soldiers,  if  convicted  of  misdemeanours.  Their  jurisdiction  was 
only  orer  the  foot  (3). 

were  only  two  in  number  (4)  and  had  the  chief  command  of 
the  cavalry  next  under  the  2rgari|fo/  (5). 

$uXa£j£oi  were  ten  ;  one  being  nominated  by  every  tribe.  They  were 
subordinate  officers  to  the  'kri^oi,  and  invested  with  authority  to  dis¬ 
charge  horsemen,  and  to  fill  up  the  vacancies,  as  occasion  required  (6). 

Thus  much  of  the  general-officers.  The  inferiors  usually  derived 
their  titles  from  the  squadron,  or  number  of  men  under  their  command  : 
as  \oya.yoi,  jpXi'a^oi,  exarovra^oi,  SexaSa^oi,  irs^aSo.^oi ,  &.C.  Proceed 
we,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  commanders  of  the  Spartan  army. 

The  supreme  command  was  lodged  in  one  person  ;  for  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  however  fond  of  aristocracy  in  civil  affairs,  found,  by  experience, 
that  in  war,  a  monarchial  government  was  on  several  accounts  preferable 
to  all  others  (7)  :  for  it  happening,  that  once,  upon  a  difference  in  opinion 
between  their  two  kings,  Demaratus  and  Cleomenes,  the  former  with¬ 
drew  his  pari  of  the  army,  and  left  his  colleague  exposed  to  the  enemy, 
a  law  was  hereupon  enacted,  that,  for  the  future,  they  should  never  com¬ 
mand  the  army  together,  as  had  been  usual  before  that  misfortune  (8). 
Yet  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  when  the  safety  and  honour  of  the 
state  was  in  dispute,  they  had  so  much  prudence,  as  rather,  by  transgress¬ 
ing  the  letter  of  the  law  to  secure  their  country,  than,  by  insisting  on  ni¬ 
ceties,  to  bring  it  into  danger  :  for  we  find  that,  when  Agis  was  engaged 
in  a  dangerous  war  with  the  Argeans  and  Mantineans,  Plistonax,  his  fellow 
king,  having  raised  an  army  out  of  such  citizens,  as  by  their  age  were  at 
other  times  excused  from  military  service,  went  in  person  to  his  assist¬ 
ance  (9). 

The  general’s  title  (as  some  say)  was  Bafog  (10),  which  others  will  have 
common  to  all  other  military  officers.  He  was  ordiuarily  one  of  the  kings 
of  Sparta  ;  it  being  appointed  by  one  of  Lycurgus’s  laws,  that  this  honour 
should  belong  to  the  kings  :  but  in  cases  of  necessity,  as  in  their  king’s  mi¬ 
nority,  a  protector,  or  viceroy,  called  ifgoSmg,  was  substituted  for  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  military,  as  well  as  civil  affairs  (1 1).  It  was  under  this  cha¬ 
racter  that  Lycurgus  reformed  and  new  modelled  the  Lacedaemonian  poli- 


(1)  Idem  Orat.  de  Epitrierch.  Plutarchus 
Phocione. 

(2)  Ulpiauus  in  Medianam. 

(3)  Lysias  Orat.  pro  Mantitheo.  et  de  neg- 
lecta  militia.  Aristophanis  Scholiast.  Avibus. 

(4)  Sigonius  de  Lep.  Athen. 
c  (5)  Demosthenes  Midiana. 


(6)  Lysias  in  locis  citatis. 

(7)  Isocrates  ad  Nicot  lem. 

(8)  Herodotus,  lib.  v.  cap.  5. 

(9)  Thucydides,  lib.  v. 

(10)  Hesychius. 

(11)  Xeaophon  de  Repub.  Lacedam 
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ty,  and  commanded  their  armies,  during  the  infancy  of  king  Charilaus  (1). 
Pausanias  also  was  tutor  to  Plistarchus,  when  he  led  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  against  Mardonius,  Xerxes’s  lieutenant,  at 
Plataea  (2). 

This  only  concerned  their  land-armies  ;  for  the  laws  made  no  provision 
for  their  fleets,  their  lawgiver  having  positively  forbidden  them  to  med¬ 
dle  with  marine  affairs.  Wherefore,  when  they  became  masters  of  a 
navy,  they  confined  not  their  elections  of  admirals  to  the  royal  house, 
but  rather  chose  to  commit  that  great  trust  to  their  most  able  and  expe¬ 
rienced  seamen  ;  as  may  appear  from  the  instances  of  Lysander,  and  se¬ 
veral  others,  who  commanded  the  Spartan  fleets,  though  never  invested 
with  royal  power.  Nor  was  it  ordinarily  permitted  their  kings,  when  in¬ 
trusted  with  land-armies,  to  undertake  the  office  of  admiral.  The  only 
person  honoured  with  those  two  commands  at  the  same  time,  was  the  great 
Agesilaus  (3). 

The  king,  however  limited  and  restrained  when  at  home,  was  supreme 
and  absolute  in  the  army,  it  being  provided,  by  a  particular  precept  of 
the  law,  that  all  others  should  be  subordinate  to  him,  and  ready  to  obey 
his  commands  (4).  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  not  always  left  wholly 
to  himself,  and  the  prosecution  of  his  own  measures,  it  being  customary 
for  some  of  the  magistrates,  called  ephori,  to  accompany  him  and  assist 
him  with  their  advice  (5).  To  these,  on  some  occasions,  others  were 
joined.  When  Agis  had  unadvisedly  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Ar- 
gians,  at  a  time  when  it  lay  in  his  power  to  have  forced  them  to  accept 
of  terms  far  inorfe  honourable  to  his  country,  the  Spartans  highly  resent¬ 
ed  his  imprudence,  and  enacted  a  decree,  that  he  should  never  again 
command  an  army,  without  ten  counsellors  to  go  along  with  him.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  succeeding  kings  were  hereby  obliged,  does  not  fully  appear  ;  but 
it  seems  probable  they  were  not  sent  to  the  wars  without  a  council,  con¬ 
sisting,  if  not  of  the  same,  however  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
wisest  men  in  Sparta.  Agesipolis  was  attended  with  no  less  than  thir¬ 
ty  (6) ;  and  though  the  tenderness  of  his  age  might  occasion  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  provision,  yet,  in  wars  of  great  concern  or  danger,  and  such  as 
were  carried  on  in  remote  countries,  kings  of  the  greatest  experience 
and  most  eminent  for  conduct,  were  not  trusted  without  a  great  number 
of  counsellors ;  for  we  are  told,  that  Agesilaus  himself,  when  he  made 
his  expedition  into  Asia,  was  obliged  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  to  take 
thirty  along  with  him  (7). 

Besides  these  the  general  was  guarded  by  three  hundred  valiant  Spar¬ 
tans,  called  'toirysg  .or  horsemen,  who  fought  about  his  person  (ti),  and 
were  much  of  the  same  nature  with  Romulus’s  life-guards,  called  celeres, 
or  light-horse,  as  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  reports.  Before  him  fought 
all  those  that  had  obtained  prizes  in  the  sacred  games,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  honourouble  posts  in  the  army,  and  esteemed 
equivalent  to  all  the  glorious  rewards  conferred  on  those  victors  in  other 
cities  (9). 

The  chief  of  the  subordinate  officers  was  called  IloXsfjux^os.  The 


(1)  Plutarchus  Lycurgo. 

(2)  Herodotus,  Thucydides.  Plutarchus,  Cor¬ 
nelius  Nepos,  Pausanias. 

3)  Plutarchus  Agesilao. 

(4)  Herodotus,  lib.  vi.  Thucydides.  lib.  v. 

56 


(5)  Xenophon  ‘EM-wikOv  lib.  ii. 

(6)  Xenophon  'EMuvikuv  lib.  v. 

(7)  Plutarchus  Agesilao  et  Xenophon 

(8)  Thucydides,  lib.  v. 

(9J  Plutarchus  Lycurgo 
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titles  of  the  rest  will  easily  be  understood  from  the  names  of  the  parties 
under  their  command,  being  all  derived  from  them  ;  such  as,  Ao%ayuyoi, 
UsvTviXosjjVsc;,  Evwfroca^ai,  &c. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  DIVISIONS  AND  FORMS  OF  THE  GRECIAN  ARMY  WITH  OTHER 

MILITARY  TERMS. 


The  whole  army,  as  compounded  of  horse  and  foot,  was  called  gfar/a. 
The  front  (ascwtov,  or  rfguros  %uyos'  the  right-hand  man  of  which,  as  in 
other  places,  was  ngoroiirvis-  the  wings,  xegava,  of  which  some  make 
Pan,  Bacchus’s  general  in  his  Indian  expedition,  to  have  been  the  first 
inventor ;  the  soldiers  herein,  and  their  leader,  tfa^asaTar  those  in  the 
middle  ranks,  eVigarav  the  rear  'Ltfyo.roc,  ^uyog,  ovga,  and  the  person  that 
brought  up  the  rear,  oJ^ayos,  01  oTitfdopuXag  ( 1 ) •  which  seem  to  have  been 
common  names  for  any  others  that  obtained  the  like  places  in  smaller  bo¬ 
dies. 

nsfMr<«s  was  a  party  of  five  soldiers  ;  its  leader,  UsiAVcoScigxps. 

Azxas  of  ten  ;  its  leader,  AsxaSa^og.  And  so  of  the  rest. 

A o%os,  consisted  of  eight,  as  others  of  twelve,  or  as  some  of  sixteen, 
which  was  a  complete  Xo%o£,  though  some  make  that  to  contain  no  less 
than  twenty-five.  It  is  sometimes  termed  s/% 05.  or  dexav/a,  and  its  leader 
A  o%aJos. 

or  TlfjuXo%/a,  was  an  half  Xd%og  ;  its  leaders  At^oi  girys,  or  'Hp-i- 

y.oxfr'os- 

IvXXox‘^o s  vvas  a  conjunction  of  several  Xo%or  sometimes  it  is  termed 
ijvgu<fts ,  which  consisted  of  four  half,  or  two  complete  Xo%oi,  consisting  of 
thirty-two  men. 

nsvr»]xovrag%/a,  however  the  name  imports  only  fifty,  was  usually  a  dou¬ 
ble  (fugatfis ,  consisting  of  four  Xo%oi,  or  sixty-four  men  :  whence  its  lead¬ 
er  was  not  only  termed  IIsvT»)xdvTa£%og,  but  TergctgxvSi  and  for  ■Ji,svTr]xovTa|- 
%/a,  we  sometimes  find  vs^a^/a. 

cExa<rdvrag%ia,  sometimes  called  i£,  consisted  of  two  of  the  former, 
containing  an  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men.  Its  commander  was  an¬ 
ciently  called  Ta|iap%o?,  but  afterwards  the  name  of  ‘ExaroVa^og.  gene¬ 
rally  prevailed.  To  every  excwovra^/a  were  assigned  five  necessary  at¬ 
tendants,  called  ’'Exraxroi,  as  not  being  reckoned  in  the  ranks  with  the  sol¬ 
diers.  These  were, 

1.  2T^a<rox^u|,  the  crier,  who  conveyed  by  voice  the  words  of  com¬ 
mand.  He  was  usually  a  man  of  strong  lungs  :  the  most  remarkable  of 
any  in  story  was  Homer’s  Stentor,  who,  he  tells  us,  was  able  to  shout  as 
loud  as  any  fifty  (2). 

"Evflst  Ta.<r‘  Hurt  -3-sa  'ACjy.ukr/os  "H pa, 

’Srevropi  itra/uevn  /ueyaxilropi, 

'‘Os  to-tov  aui Ww  X,  orov  ctWot  mvrHHorrtt. 


(1)  Orbicius. 


(2)  Iliad,  i.  v.  784. 
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Heaven’s  empress  mingles  with  the  mortal  crowd. 

And  shout9,  in  Stentor’s  sounding  voice  aloud ; 

Stentorthe  strong,  endued  with  brazen  lungs, 

Whose  notes  surpass  the  force  of  fifty  tongues.  vove. 

2.  2r))jtsi6(pogoff,  the  ensign,  remitted  by  sigus  the  officer's  commands  to 
the  soldiers  ;  and  was  of  use  in  conveying  things  not  to  be  pronounced 
openly,  or  discovered,  and  when  the  noise  of  war  drowned  the  crier’s 
voice. 

5.  or  trumpeter,  was  necessary,  as  well  to  signify  to  the 

soldiers  the  will  of  their  commanders,  when  dust  rendered  the  two 
former  useless,  as  to  animate  and  encourage  them,  and  on  several  other 
accounts.  * 

4.  ‘Tirij/jeVrij,  was  a  servant,  that  waited  on  the  soldiers,  to  supply 
them  with  necessaries.  These  four  were  placed  next  to  the  foremost 
rank. 

5.  Oopayos,  the  lieutenant,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  took  care  that 
none  of  the  soldiers  were  left  behind,  or  deserted. 

Suvrafp-a,  rtuparuj'is,  ^iXayia,  and,  according  to  some,  gsvaf/a  was  com¬ 
pounded  of  two  recasts,  being  made  up  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  men. 
The.  commander,  Suvra/puM-ap^T]?. 

IIsvTaxoa'iapxi'a,  or  gsvayla,  contained  two  tfuvraXp.ara,  i.  e.  five  hundred 
and  twelve  men.  The  commander’s  name  was  Tlev-oixoc/id^x^Si  or  Ssv a- 
yos- 

XiXia^i'a,  (fuggsuiw,  and  (as  some  think),  gsvay/a  was  the  former  doub¬ 
led,  and  consisted  of  a  thousand  and  twenty-four.  The  commander,  Xi- 
X/a fX°S>  XiXioSog,  or  Suggs^ardp^g. 

Megagxta,  by  some  called  rikog,  by  others  itri^evayiu,  contained  two  of 
the  former,  i.  e.  two  thousand  and  forty-eight.  The  commander,  Me- 
pa-gX^is,  TsXa^rjs,  or  Eirigevafoj. 

4>aXayfafxia,  sometimes  called  p-s'pos,  *iro<ro p,j;  xsparog,  gitpog,  and  by  the 
ancients  ggarrif.a,  was  compounded  of  two  reXy,  and  contained  four  thou¬ 
sand  four  score  and  sixteen  ;  or  tour  thousand  and  thirty-six,  according 
to  others.  The  officer,  i’aXi^yfd.^riS.  and  IrgarriySg. 

AnpaXaJyia  xigocg,  zViVafpia,  and  (as  some  think),  p,e'g os,  was  almost  a  du¬ 
plicate  of  the  former  ;  for  it  consisted  of  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two.  The  commander’s  title  was  Kspd^g. 

Ter^oupaXaFya^ia  contained  about  two  <5;<paXafyi'ai,  or  sixteen  thou 
sand  three  hundred  fourscore  and  four.  The  commander,  TerpuyaXoiF- 

7“0C*k- 

4 >«Xay|  is  sometimes  taken  for  a  party  of  twenty-eight  men,  sometimes 
of  eight  thousand  ;  but  a  complete  <p*Xayg  is  said  to  be  the  same  with 
TerpoKpaXafyap^i'a.  Several  other  numbers  are  signified  by  this  name,  it 
being  frequently  taken  for  the  whole  body  of  foot,  and  as  often  in  gene¬ 
ral  for  any  company  of  soldiers.  Indeed  the  Grecian  battles  were  usual¬ 
ly  ranged  into  an  order  peculiarly  termed  phalanx  ;  which  was  of  such 
strength,  that  it  was  able  to  bear  any  shock,  with  what  violence  soever 
charged  upon  them.  he  Macedonians  were  the  most  famous  for  this 
way  of  embattling  ;  their  phalanx  is  described  by  Polybius  to  be  a  square 
battail  of  pikemen,  consisting  of  sixteen  in  flank,  and  five  hundred  in 
front;  the  soldiers  standing  so  close  together  that  the  pikes  of  the  fifth 
rank  were  extended  three  feet  beyond  the  front  of  the  battail :  the  rest, 
whose  pikes  were  not  serviceable  by  reason  of  their  distance  from  J;he 
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front,  couched  them  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  that  stood  before  them  ; 
and  so  locking  them  together  in  tile,  pressed  forward  to  support  and  push 
on  the  former  ranks,  whereby  the  assault  was  rendered  more  violent  and 
irresistible.  The  commander  was  called  cpcCka.I'yagxyg. 

Myxog  (pttXayfog,  was  the  length  or  first  rank  of  the  phalanx,  reaching 
from  the  farthest  extremity  of  one  wing  to  that  of  another.  It  is  the 
same  with  perurfov,  irgodMov,  gopa,  ‘tragarugig,  ‘irgunXoy'icc,  rtgurogd.r&i,  •jrgurog, 
&c.  The  ranks  behind  were  called,  according  to  their  order, 
dsursgog,  rgirog  Qvyog,  &c. 

BaOos,  or  ‘ifa.^og  cpdXtxyyog,  sometimes  called  roTyog,  was  the  depth,  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  number  of  ranks  from  front  to  rear. 

Zuyoi  cp  okay  fog,  were  the  ranks  taken  according  to  the  length  of  the 
phalanx. 

Srlyoi,  or  Xoyoi,  were  the  files  measured  according  to  the  depth. 

Ai^o-rofii'a,  cpdXocyyog,  the  distribution  of  the  phalanx  into  two  equal 
portions,  which  were  termed  tfXsvgat,  xegouru,,  &c.  or  wings  :  the  left  of 
these  was  xegag  suwvufjiov,  and  tsgd-  the  right,  xigag  Segiov,  xs<paX»,  5s|i»v, 
xxgurvgiov,  Segioi  agyi,  & C. 

’'Agagog,  ijMpoXog,  <fvvoyj  ydXayyog,  the  body,  or  middle  part  between  the 
wings. 

AsKnii^og  <pa Xayyog,  the  lessening  the  depth  of  the  phalanx,  by  cutting 
off  some  of  its  files. 

Ogditx,  eregopyxrig,  or  Kaga,^xr\g  (pdXccy^,  acies  recta ,  or  the  herse,  wherein 
the  depth  exceeded  the  length. 

II Xayia,  cpdXay^,  differed  from  the  former,  being  broad  in  front,  and 
narrow  in  flank  ;  whereas  the  other  was  narrow  in  front  and  broad  in 
flank  (1). 

Aofif  <paXay|.  or  obliqua  acies,  when  one  wing  was  advanced  near  the 
enemy’s,  to  begin  the  battle,  the  other  holding  off  at  a  convenient  dis¬ 
tance. 

Afjup/ffo/xoj  cpctkayg,  when  the  soldiers  were  placed  back  to  back,  that 
the}'  might  every  way  face  their  enemies  :  which  form  of  battalia  was 
used  when  they  were  in  danger  of  being  surrounded. 

Avrigo[iog  (pdXuyj;  differed  herein  from  the  former,  that  it  was  formed 
length-wise,  and  engaged  at  both  flanks  ;  whereas  the  former  engaged  at 
front  and  rear. 

AfMpiVofLos  SitpaXafyla,  when  the  leaders  were  placed  in  both  fronts,  but 
the  Oogayoi,  who  followed  the  rear,  transplanted  into  the  middle,  so  that 
their  enemies  were  confronted  on  all  sides. 

Av-igo^og  8i(pukafyiu  was  contrary  to  the  former,  having  the  Ougotyoi  and 
their  rear  on  the  two  sides,  and  the  rest  of  the  commanders  who  were 
placed  at  other  times  in  the  front,  in  the  midst,  facing  one  another  ;  in 
which  form,  the  front  opening  in  two  parts,  so  closed  again,  that  the  wings 
succeeded  in  its  place,  and  the  last  ranks  were  transplanted  into  the  for¬ 
mer  place  of  the  wings. 

‘Opoio'gopo?  Si<paXayy!a,  was,  when  both  the  phalanxes  had  their  offi¬ 
cers  on  the  same  side,  one  marching  behind  the  other  in  the  same  form. 

‘Ers^osop-os  SupaXuyyia,  when  the  commanders  of  one  phalanx  were 
placed  on  the  right  flank,  in  the  other  on  the  left. 

nsirXeyfLfV'o  cpdXay^.  when  its  form  was  changed,  as  the  ways  required, 
through  which  it  marched. 
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EtfixafMraj's  <p»Xayg  represented  an  half  moon,  the  wings  turned  back¬ 
wards,  and  the  main  body  advanced  toward  the  enemy,  or,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry- 

The  same  was  called  xvgrij  and  xojXkj,  being  convex  and  hollow. 

EtffftxgiAivYi  <pa,\ay%,  when  the  parts  of  the  battalia  stood  at  an  unequal 
distance  from  the  enemy,  some  jutting  out  before  others. 

‘TVsg<p*X*y/ia'i£,  when  both  wings  were  extended  beyond  the  adverse 
army’s  front  ;  when  only  one,  virigxegurfis- 

‘Po(a§osi5jjV  (paXayg,  called  likewise  rf<prjvosi5j)S,  a  battalia  with  four  equal, 
but  not  rectangular,  sides,  representing  the  figure  of  a  diamond.  This 
figure  was  used  by  the  Thessalians,  being  first  contrived  by  their  coun- 
tiy  nan  Jason.  Indeed  most  of  the  common  forms  of  battalia  in  Greece, 
in  Sicily  also,  and  Persia,  seem  to  have  been  devised  after  this,  or  some 
other  square  (1). 

^EfxSoXov,  rostrum,  or  cuneus ,  was  a  rhombus  divided  in  the  middle, 
having  three  sides,  and  representing  the  figure  of  a  wedge,  or  the  letter 
A.  The  design  of  this  form  was  to  pierce,  and  enter  forcibly  into  the 
enemy’s  body. 

KoiXejxSoXov,  or  forfex,  was  the  cuneus  transversed,  and  wanting  the 
basis  ;  it  represented  a  pair  of  sheers,  or  the  letter  V  ;  and  seems  to 
have  been  designed  to  receive  the  cuneus. 

nXivfliov,  IlXivd/a,  laterculus ,  an  army  drawn  up  in  the  figure  of  a  brick 
or  tile,  with  four  unequal  sides  ;  its  length  was  extended  towards  the 
enemy,  and  exceeded  the  depth. 

II ogyog,  turris,  was  the  brick  inverted,  being  an  oblong  square,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  tower,  with  the  small  end  towards  the  enemy.  This  form  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  (2)  ; 

'OiSiri  TrvgynS’bv  <r$ias  avTx  ifTini  ivtsc. 

Wheeling  themselves  in’.o  a  tower’s  tonn. 

HXa/rfiov  had  an  oblong  figure,  but  approaching  nearer  to  a  circle  than 
quadrangle. 

Tegi'i&iK'  was  an  army  extended  at  length,  with  a  very  few  men  in  a  rank, 
when  the  ways  they  marched  through  could  not  be  passed  in  broader 
ranks  :  the  name  is  taken  from  a  worm  that  insinuates  itself  into  little 
holes  in  wood.  On  the  same  account,  we  find  mention  of  tpaXayg  gitposi- 
Sts,  so  ranged,  as  it  were,  to  pierce  through  the  passages. 

Uuxvugie  (paXa yfog  was  the  ranging  soldiers  close  together,  so  that, 
whereas  in  other  battalias  every  man  was  allowed  four  cubits  space  on 
each  side,  in  this  he  took  up  only  two. 

Swuo'rfHfuos  was  closer  than  the  former,  one  cubit’s  room  being  allowed 
to  every  soldier:  it  is  so  called  from  bucklers,  which  were  all  joined 
close  to  one  another. 

Several  other  forms  of  battalia  may  occur  in  authors,  as  those  drawn 
in  all  other  sorts  of  spherical  figures.  One  of  these  was  called  IX» j, 
first  invented  by  llion  of  Thessaly,  representing  the  figure  of  an  egg,  in¬ 
to  which  the  Thessalians  commonly  ranged  their  horse  (3).  It  is  com¬ 
monly  taken  for  any  party  of  horse,  of  what  number  soever,  but  some¬ 
times  in  a  more  limited  sense  for  a  troop  of  sixty-four. 

EiriXap^/a  contained  two  i'Xai,  i.  e.  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

'1'  .TOianns  Tarticis,  qni  ubique  in  hoc  capite  consulendus.  (2)  Iliad,  fr.  v.  43. 

rS)  /Eliamis,  toe.  cit. 
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T ag*mvugxtu  was  a  duplicate  of  the  former,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  ;  for  they  commonly  used  a  sort  of  horsemen,  called  T«pav- 
tTvoi,  or  k-iraywvifai,  who  annoyed  their  enemies  with  missive  weapons, 
being  unable  to  sustain  a  close  fight  by  reason  of  their  light  armour. 
There  was  likewise  another  sort  of  Tarentine  horsemen,  who,  having 
discharged  their  missive  weapons,  engaged  their  enemies  in  close  fight. 
Their  name  was  derived  from  Tarentum  in  Italy,  which  used  to 
furnish  out  horsemen  of  these  sorts  :  but  whether  the  name  of  this 
troop  was  taken  from  the  sort  of  horsemen,  or  the  numbers  being  the 
same  with  that  used  by  the  Tarentines,  is  not  certain. 

'Iwasp^i*  contained  two  of  the  former,  i.  e.  five  hundred  and  twelve. 

E(piw*p^ia  was  a  double  Twap^i'a,  being  made  up  of  one  thousand  and 
twenty-four. 

TVXoff  was  the  former  doubled,  containing  two  thousand  and  forty-eight. 

EffiVayfia  was  equal  to  two  teX/j,  being  composed  of  four  thousand  and 
ninety-six. 

The  Lacedasmonian  divisions  of  their  army  had  peculiar  names. 

The  whole  army  was  divided  into  Mopai,  or  regiments.  What  numbers 
of  soldiers  were  ranged  in  each  is  uncertain.  Some  make  them  five  hun¬ 
dred,  others  seven,  and  some  nine  (1)  ;  but  at  the  first  reformation  of 
the  commonwealth,  they  seem  not  to  have  exceeded  four  hundred,  who 
were  all  footmen.  The  commander  was  c.;lled  ^o’Ksix.xp-^os  (2)  ;  to  whom 
was  added  a  subordinate  officer,  called  SujuupopsJg  (3)  ;  the  former  was  co¬ 
lonel,  the  latter  his  lieutenant. 

Aojfos  was  the  fourth  part,  of  a  Mopa  ;  and  though  some  affirm  there 
were  five  Aoj^i  in  every  p-opa  (4),  yet  the  former  account  seems  more 
agreeable  to  the  ancient  state  of  the  Spartan  army  ;  for  we  are  assured 
by  Xenophon,  that  in  every  Mopa  there  were  four  Ao^afwfot. 

Tlsvrrixosus  was  the  fourth  part,  or,  as  others  say,  the  half  of  a  Ao^og, 
and  contained  fifty  men,  as  appears  from  the  name.  The  commander 
hereof  was  styled  nsv^xovrjjp,  nsvnixovraTsjp,  or  TLevrrixoSyp.  Of  these 
there  were  eight  in  every  Mop«,  as  the  fore-mentioned  author  reports. 

Evw p-eer/'a  was  the  fou  th  part,  or  as  others,  the  half  of  a  orevT^xoSug, 
contained  twenty-five  men  and  was  so  called,  because  all  the  soldiers 
therein  were  evawroi  <W  tfqjayi'wv  (6),  or  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  upon  a 
sacrifice,  to  be  faithful  and  loyal  to  their  country.  The  commander  was 
termed  ivu^oru^ris,  or  IvwffcoVa^os.  Of  these  Xenophon  affirms  there 
were  sixteen  in  every  ;  which,  together  with  his  account  of  the 
Ao-/oi  and  n evryxogueg,  makes  it  evident  that  the  primitive  Mopai  consisted 
only  of  four  hundred  :  the  disagreement  of  authors  herein  seems  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  the  Lacedemonian  army  ;  for,  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages,  the  Spartans  having  augmented  their  forces,  still  retained 
their  ancient  names,  so  that  the  eighth  part  of  a  poga,  though  perhaps 
containing  several  fifties,  was  still  termed  irsvryjxogug.  The  Roman  batta¬ 
lions,  in  like  manner,  however  increased  by  new  additions,  were  still  call¬ 
ed  legiones  ;  which,  though  at  first  they  contained  no  more  than  three 
thousand,  were  afterwards  varied  as  necessity  required,  and  consisted  of 
four,  five,  or  six  thousand.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  their  cohortes, 
manipuli ,  ordines,  &c. 

There  are  several  other  military  terms,  an  explication  of  some  of  which 
may  be  expected  in  this  place. 

(1)  Plutarchus  Pelopida.  (3)  Idem.  ‘EUnv.  lib.vi. 

(2i  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Larpd  (4)  Hp«vcb  (5)  Id  err 
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Hgerufys  is  the  placing  of  any  company  of  soldiers  before  the  front  of 
the  army,  as  ^ragis  when  the  light-armed  men  are  drawn  before 

the  rest  of  the  army,  to  begin  the  fight  at  a  distance,  with  missive  wea 
pons. 

E-riVagis  is  contrary  to  the  former,  and  signifies  the  ranging  of  soldiers 
in  the  rear. 

Ugo<fTa%i;,  when  to  one,  or  both  flanks  of  the  battle,  part  of  the  rear 
is  added,  the  front  of  those  that  are  added  being  placed  in  the  same  line 
with  the  front  of  the  battle. 

'TCVoTaj'is,  when  the  wings  are  doubled,  by  bestowing  the  light-arm¬ 
ed  men  under  them  in  an  embowed  form  ;  so  that  the  whole  figures  re¬ 
semble  a  three-fold  door. 

’;Ev<ra£i£,  ■jrageVagis,  or  ■^ofl'evragis,  the  placing  together  of  different  sorts 
of  soldiers,  as  when  light  armed  men  are  ordered  to  fill  up  void  spaces 
between  the  heavy-armed  companies. 

IIagEf/,€oXsj  is  distinguished  from  the  former,  as  denoting  the  completion 
of  vacant  spaces  in  the  files  by  soldiers  of  the  same  sort. 

E-iraywyij  is  a  continued  series  of  battalions  in  marches,  drawn  up  after 
the  same  form  behind  one  another,  so  that  the  front  of  the  latter  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  rear  of  the  former  :  whence  this  term  is  sometimes  taken 
for  the  rhetorical  figure  inductio,  where  certain  consequences  are  infer¬ 
red,  in  a  plain  and  evident  method,  from  the  concession  of  some  antece¬ 
dents  (1). 

Ha.ga.yuyv  differs  herein  from  enuyuyy,  that  the  phalanx  proceedeth  in 
a  wing,  not  by  file,  but  by  rank,  the  leaders  marching,  not  directly  in  the 
front,  but  on  one  side  ;  when  towards  the  left,  it  was  called  siavoixos  na~ 
gafuyy  ;  when  towards  the  right,  <5s|ni  na.ga.yuyy. 

Enayuyy  and  na.ga.fuyy  are  distinguished  into  four  sorts  ;  for  when 
they  expected  the  enemy,  and  marched  on  prepared  for  him  only  on  one 
side,  they  were  called  inafuyy,  or  na.ga.fuyy  (j.ovon\sugos‘  when  on  two 
sides,  SinXevgos'  when  on  three,  nginXsvgog-  when  every  side  was  ready  for 
an  assault,  7srgdnXsugos. 

The  motions  of  the  soldiers  at  their  officers  command  were  termed' 
xXltfsig. 

KXiVis  eVi  5ogu,  to  the  right ;  because  they  manage  their  spears  with 
their  right  hands. 

Eirav«xXj(Tiff,  the  retrogade  motion. 

KXitfis  in'  iffmSa,  to  the  left,  for  their  bucklers  were  held  in  their  left 
hands. 

MsrafoX*)  is  a  double  turn  to  the  same  hand,  whereby  their  backs  were 
turned  on  what  before  lay  to  their  faces.  There  were  two  sorts  of  it : 

1.  Msra§oX^'  in’  «£<xv,  whereby  they  turned  from  front  to  rear,  which  is 
termed  sgi,  so  that  their  backs  were  towards  their  enemies  ;  whence 
it  is  called  (AS<r<*§ 0X9'  ini  <rwv  noXs/xiuv.  It  was  always  effected  by  turning 
to  the  right. 

2.  Ms-raSoXoj  in  dgag,  or  ini  noXs^iuv,  from  rear  to  front,  whereby  they 
turned  their  laces  to  their  enemies,  by  moving  twice  to  the  left. 

Emsgoipy,  when  the  whole  battalion,  close  joined  man  to  man,  made  one 
turn  either  to  the  right  or  left. 

Av*sgo<pi»  is  opposed  to  imego <p>i,  being  the  return  of  such  a  battalion  to 
its  former  station. 

(1)  Aristot.  Topic,  lib.  i.  Quintil,  lib.  v.  cap.  x.  Cicero. 
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n.sPiocxijtJ.'vs,  a  double  tVicPMpa',  whereby  their  backs  were  turned  to  the 
place  of  their  faces,  the  front  being  transferred  to  the  place  of  the  rear. 

Ex?r£?iffcrntc'jxoj,  a  treble  ixiggoipi,  or  three  wheelings. 

Ei’s  ov  oosvai,  or  ec’ e|£ov  ccToxa-raf^tfai,  to  turn  about  to  the  places 
they  were  in  at  first. 

EfsXiyfios,  EgtXitffies,  or  EfsXifis,  countermarch,  whereby  every  soldier, 
one  marching  after  another,  changed  the  front  for  the  rear,  or  one  flank 
for  another  ;  whence  there  are  two  sorts  of  countermarches,  xa.ro.  Xo^sc, 
and  xa.ro  £uya,  one  by  files,  the  other  by  ranks  ;  both  are  farther  divided 
into  three  sorts  : 

1.  EgsXiyftog  MaxsJav  xo.ro  Xo^sc,  invented  by  the  Macedonians,  was 
thus  :  first,  the  leaders  of  the  files  turned  to  the  right  or  left  about,  then 
the  nest  rank  passed  through  by  them  on  the  same  hand,  and  being  come 
into  the  distant  spaces,  placed  themselves  behind  the  leaders  of  their 
files,  then  turned  about  their  faces  the  same  way.  In  like  manner  the 
third  rank  after  them,  with  the  fourth,  and  all  the  rest,  till  the  bringers 
up  were  last,  and  had  turned  about  their  faces,  and  again  taken  the  rear 
of  the  battle.  Hereby  the  army  was  removed  into  the  ground  before  the 
front,  and  the  faces  of  the  soldiers  turned  backward.  This  appeared 
like  a  retreat,  and  was  for  that  reason  laid  aside  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who  u»ed  the  following  motion  in  its  stead. 

2.  EgsXiyuoj  Atixuv  xar*  Xo^sg,  invented  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  was 
contrary  to  the  former.;  that  took  up  the  ground  before  the  phalanx,  this 
the  ground  behind  it,  and  the  soldiers  faces  turned  the  contrary  way  :  in 
that  the  motion  was  from  rear  to  front,  in  this  from  front  to  rear. 
JElian  (1)  describes  it  two  waj7s  :  one  was,  when  the  brmgers  up  first 
turned  about  their  faces,  the  next  rank  likewise  turning  their  faces,  began 
the  countermarch,  ever\T  man  placing  himself  directly  before  his  bring- 
er  up  ;  the  third  did  the  like,  and  so  the  rest,  till  the  rank  and  file 
leaders  were  first.  The  other  method  was.  when  the  leaders  of  files  be¬ 
gan  the  countermarch,  every  one  in  the  files  following  them  orderly  ; 
hereby  they  were  brought  nearer  to  their  enemies,  and  represented  a 
charge. 

3.  EfsXiyfjLoj  Ilrjffixof,  or  y.xroK fyas,  was  used  by  the  Persians 

and  Cretans  ;  it  was  sometimes  termed  xoptog,  because  managed  like  the 
Grecian  chori,  which,  being  ordered  into  files  and  ranks,  like  soldiers  in 
battle  array,  and  moving  forward  toward  the  brink  of  the  stage,  when 
they  could  pass  no  further,  retired,  one  through  the  ranks  of  another  : 
the  whole  chorus  all  the  time  maintaining  the  same  space  of  ground  they 
were  before  possessed  of ;  wherein  this  countermarch  differed  from  the 
two  former,  in  both  which  the  phalanx  changed  its  place. 

EgsXiy/xos  xo.ro  £uya,  countermarch  by  rank,  was  contrary  to  counter¬ 
march  by  file  ;  in  "the  countermarch  by  file,  the  motion  was  in  the  depth 
of  the  battalia,  the  front  moved  toward  the  rear,  or  the  rear  toward  the 
front,  and  succeeding  into  each  other’s  place  :  in  this  the  motion  was  in 
length  of  the  battalia  flankways,  the  wing  either  marching  into  the  midst, 
or  quite  through  the  opposite  wing  ;  in  doing  this,  the  soldiers  that  stood 
last  in  the  flank  of  the  wing  moved  first  to  the  contrary  wing,  the  rest 
of  every  rank  following  in  their  order.  It  was  likewise  performed  three 
ways  : 


1 )  Tact.  cap.  28.  cum  Bincrbamii  notiS 
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1.  The  Macedonian  countermarch  began  its  motion  at  the- corner 
of  the  wing  nearest  the  enemies,  upon  their  appearing  at  either  flank, 
and  removed  to  the  ground  on  the  side  of  the  contrary  wing,  so  resem¬ 
bling  a  flight. 

2.  The  Lacedaemonian  countermarch,  beginning  its  motions  in  the  wings 
farthest  distant  from  the  enemy,  seized  the  ground  nearest  to  them, 
whereby  an  onset  was  represented. 

3.  The  Chorean  countermarch  maintained  its  own  ground,  only  re¬ 
moving  one  wing  into  the  other’s  place. 

Aiir'Xafl'iao'ai  is  to  double  or  increase  the  battalia,  whichwas  effected 
two  ways  Sometimes  the  number  of  their  men  was  augmented,  remain¬ 
ing  still  upon  the  same  space  of  ground  ;  sometimes  the  soldiers,  conti¬ 
nuing  the  same  in  number,  were  so  drawn  out  by  thinning  their  ranks,  or 
files,  that  they  took  up  a  much  larger  space  than  before.  Both  these 
augmentations  of  men,  or  ground,  being  made  either  in  length  or  depth,  oc¬ 
casioned  four  sorts  of  5i<7rXao'iatffToi,  which  were  made  by  countermarches. 

1  AiirXao'iarfp.og  avcigwv  xa.ro.  <^uya,  or  xu.ro.  (j.^xog,  when  fresh  men  were 
inserted  into  ranks,  the  length  of  the  battalia  being  still  the  same,  but  the 
soldiers  drawn  up  closer  and  thicker  than  before. 

2.  AiirXatfiarfixoj  ccvSpuv  xara.  Xo^sj,  or  xa.ru,  (3ci.&og,  was  when  the  files  were 
doubled,  their  ground  being  of  no  larger  extent  than  before,  by  ranging 
them  close  to  one  another. 

3.  AicXafl'iactpoff  <roiru  xara.  or  xara  jxxxog,  when  the  length  of 

the  battalia  was  increased,  without  the  accession  of  new  forces,  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  soldiers  at  greater  distances  from  one  another. 

4.  AirXatfiaa'p.os  rorra  xa.ra.  Xo^yb\  or  xara.  f3cc6og,  when  the  depth  of  ground 
taken  up  by  an  army  was  rendered  greater,  not  by  adding  new  files,  but 
separating  thedd  to  a  greater  distance. 

To  conclude  this  chapter,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Grecians  were 
excellently  skilled  in  the  method  of  embattling  armies  ;  and  maintained 
public  professors,  called  raxTixoi,  from  rdrrs iv,  who  exercised  the  youth 
in  this  art,  and  rendered  them  expert  in  all  the  forms  of  battle,  before 
they  adventured  into  the  field. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  THEIR  MANNER  OF  MAKING  PEACE  AND  DECLARING  WAR,  THEIR  AMBASSA¬ 
DORS,  &C. 

Before  the  Grecians  engaged  themselves  in  war,  it  was  usual  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  declaration  of  the  injuries  they  had  received,  and  to  demand  satis¬ 
faction  by  ambassadors  ;  for,  however  prepared  or  excellently  skilled 
they  were  in  the  affairs  of  war,  yet  peace,  if  to  be  procured  upon  ho¬ 
nourable  terras,  was  thought  more  eligible  ;  which  custom  was  observed 
even  in  the  most  early  ages,  as  appears  from  the  story  of  Tydeus,  when 
Polynices  sent  to  compose  matters  with  his  brother  Eteocles,  king  of 
Thebes,  before  he  proceeded  to  invest  that  city,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Statius  (1),  and  several  others ;  Nor  was  the  Trojan  war  prosecuted  with 

(1)  Thebaid.  lib.  ii.  y.  368 
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so  great  hazard  and  loss  to  both  parties,  till  these  means  proved  ineffec* 
tual  ;  for  we  find  that  Ulysses  and  Menelaus  were  dispatched  on  an  em- 
bassy  to  Troy,  to  demand  restitution  ;  whence  Antenor  thus  bespeaks 
Helen  (1). 

Hdi  yip  ifjp'i  Tro'r'  »Mi8e  efioj  ’OtlWaruc 
hen’  dryytWM  cuv  A p»iq>\cp  MsveAQffl 

- Hither  once 

The  noble  Ithacan,  on  thy  behalf 

Embassador  with  Menelaus  came.  cow  me . 

The  same  poet,  in  another  place,  acquaints  us,  that  their  proposal  was 
rejected  by  the  Trojans,  over-ruled  by  Antimachus,  a  person  of  great  re¬ 
pute  amongst  them,  whom  Paris  had  engaged  in  his  party  by  a  large  sum 
of  money  (2)  ; 

- Avrifni%oio  t o f  pa 

Xguaov  A  kij'ivS'Qoto  J'eJ'ey/uhoe,  iyxni  S'a^a, 

O  in.  eacr^'  ‘Easvkv  S'i/ueval  IjavQri  M  him  a. 

Amidst  the  tumult  of  the  routed  train, 

The  sons  of  false  Antimachus  were  slain; 

He  who  for  bribes  his  faithless  counsels  sold, 

And  voted  Helen’s  stay  for  Paris’  gold.  tore. 

Invasions  without  notice  were  looked  on  rather  as  robberies  than  lawful 
wars,  as  designed  rather  to  spoil  and  make  a  prey  of  persons  innocent 
and  unprovided,  than  to  repair  any  losses  or  damages  sustained,  which, 
for  aught  the  invaders  knew,  might  have  been  satisfied  for  an  easier  way. 
It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  what  Polybius  (5)  relates  of  the  Aitolians.  that 
they  were  held  for  the  common  out-laws  and  robbers  of  Greece  ;  it  be¬ 
ing  their  manner  to  strike  without  warning,  and  make  war  without  any 
previous  and  public  declaration,  whenever  they  had  opportunity  of  en¬ 
riching  themselves  with  the  spoil  and  booty  of  their  neighbours.  Yet 
there  want  not  instances  of  wars  begun  without  previous  notice,  even  by 
nations  of  better  repute  for  justice  and  humanity  :  but  this  was  only  done 
upon  provocations  so  great  and  exasperating,  that  no  recompence  was 
thought  sufficient  to  atone  for  them  ;  whence  it  came  to  pass,  that  such 
wars  were  of  all  others  the  most  bloody  and  pernicious,  and  fought  with 
excess  of  rage  and  fury  ;  the  contesting  parties  being  resolved  to  extir¬ 
pate  each  other,  if  possible,  out  of  world. 

Ambassadors  were  usually  persons  of  great  worth  or  eminent  station, 
that,  by  their  quality  and  deportment,  they  might  command  respect  and 
attention  from  their  very  enemies  ;  and  what  injuries  or  affronts  soever 
had  been  committed,  yet  ambassadors  were  held  sacred  by  all  sides. 
Gods  and  men  were  thought  to  be  concerned  to  prosecute,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  vengeance,  all  injuries  done  to  them  ;  whence  to  omit  several  other 
instances),  we  read,  that  the  Lacedasmonians  having  inhumanly  murdered 
Xerxes’s  ambassadors,  the  gods  would  accept  none  of  their  oblations  and 
sacrifices,  which  were  all  fouud  polluted  with  direful  omens,  till  two  no¬ 
blemen  of  Sparta  were  sent  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  Xerxes,  to  atone 
for  the  death  of  his  ambassadors  by  their  own.  That  emperor,  in¬ 
deed,  gave  them  leave  to  return  in  safety,  without  any  other  ignominy 
than  what  they  suffered  by  a  severe  reflection  on  the  Spartan  nation, 
whose  barbarous  cruelty  he  professed  he  would  not  imitate,  however 


(1)  Iliad.  7".  v.  205. 


(2)  Iliad.  K.  v.  134. 


(3)  Lib.  iv. 
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provoked  by  them  ;  yet  divine  vengeance  suffered  them  not  to  go  unpu¬ 
nished,  but  inflicted  what  those  men  had  assumed  to  themselves,  upon 
their  sons,  who  being  sent  on  an  embassy  into  Asia,  were  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  by  them  put  to  death  :  which  my  author  con¬ 
cludes  to  have  been  a  just  revenge  from  heaven  for  the  Lacedaemonian 
cruelty  (1). 

Whence  this  holiness  was  derived  upon  ambassadors,  has  been  matter 
of  dispute  :  fabulous  authors  deduce  it  from  the  honour  paid  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  the  xjgvxes  or  heralds,  who  were  either  themselves  ambassadors, 
or,  when  others  were  deputed  to  that  service,  accompanied  them,  being 
held  sacred  on  the  account  of  their  original,  because  descended  from  Ce- 
ryx,  the  son  of  Mercury,  who  was  honoured  with  the  same  employment 
in  heaven  these  obtained  upon  earth.  It  is  true,  that  these  men  were 
ever  had  in  great  esteem,  and  their  persons  held  sacred  and  inviolable  ; 
whence,  as  Eustathius  observes,  Ulysses  in  Homer, ‘when  cast  upon  fo¬ 
reign  and  unknown  coasts,  usually  sends  an  herald  to  protect  the  men  de¬ 
puted  to  make  discovery  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  persons  of 
that  character  being  reverenced  even  in  barbarous  nations,  except  some 
few,  such  as  the  Laestrygones,  or  Cyclopes,  in  whom  all  sense  of  humani¬ 
ty  was  extinguished  (2)  They  were  likewise  under  the  care  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  Mercury,  the  president  god  of  their  occupation,  and  Jupi¬ 
ter  (3)  ;  whence  Achilles  calls  them  the  messengers,  not  of  men  only, 
but  of  Jupiter  (4). 

Xa'pere  Kilfuxt;.  Aloe  ayyzhci,  ifi  5  dvJ'p av. 

All  hail !  ye  envoys  of  great  Jove  and  men. 

But  these  honours  seem  not  to  have  been  conferred  upon  them  so  much 
because  they  were  descended  from  Mercury  (several  other  families  to 
whom  no  such  respect  was  due,  bearing  themselves  much  higher  on  their 
original)  as  upon  account  of  their  office,  which  being  common  to  them 
with  other  ambassadors,  seems  to  have  challenged  an  equal  reverence  to 
both.  License  indeed  being  once  granted  to  treat  persons  of  that  cha¬ 
racter  injuriously,  all  hopes  of  peace  and  reconciliation  amongst  enemies 
must  be  banished  for  ever  out  of  the  world  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  most 
rude  and  unpolished  ages,  all  sorts  of  ambassadors  were  civilly  entertain¬ 
ed,  and  dismissed  with  safety:  whence  Tydeus’s  lady  in  Statius  (5)  is 
prevailed  with  to  let  her  husband  go  embassador  to  Thebes,  because 
that  title  would  affird  him  protection  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies. 

The  Athenian  heralds  were  all  of  one  family,  being  descended  from 
Ceryx  the  son  of  Mercury,  and  Pandrosus  daughter  to  Cecrops  king  of 
Athens. 

The  Lacedemonian  heralds  were  all  descended  from  Talthybius,  Aga¬ 
memnon’s  herald,  who  was  honoured  with  a  temple,  and  divine  worship, 
at  Sparta  (6). 

They  carried  in  their  hands  a  staff  of  laurel  or  olive,  called  xriguxiov, 
round  which  two  serpents,  without  their  crests  erected,  were  folded,  as 
am  emblem  of  peace  and  concord  (7).  Instead  of  this,  the  Athenian  he¬ 
ralds  frequently  made  use  of  the  .Eigstfiwv*),  which  was  a  token  of  peace 

(1)  Herodot.  Polymn.  cap.  134.  (5)  Thebaid.  lib.  ii.  v.371. 

(2) Eustath.  Iliad,  a.  p.  83,  84.  ed.  Basil.  (6)  Herodotus,  loc.  citat.  Pausanias  Laconi- 

(3)  Eustath,  Iliad.  p,  729,  cis. 

(4)  Iliad.  A.  (7)  Plinius,  lib.  xxix.  cap.3. 
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and  plenty,  being  an  olive-branch  covered  with  wool,  and  adorned  with 
all  sorts  of  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Kvguxsg,  or  heralds,  are  by  some  thought  to  differ  from  trgttfQsis,  or  am¬ 
bassadors,  in  this  ;  that  ambassadors  were  employed  in  treaties  of  peace, 
whereas,  heralds  were  sent  to  declare  war  (1);  but  this  distinction  is 
not  constant  or  perpetual,  the  xygvxsg  being  frequently  taken  for  per¬ 
sons  commissioned  to  treat  about  accommodating  differences,  which  may 
appear,  as  from  some  of  the  forecited  places  of  Eustathius,  so  from  seve¬ 
ral  passages  in  Homer,  and  other  authors. 

Ambassadors  were  of  two  sorts,  being  either  sent  with  a  limited  com¬ 
mission,  which  they  were  not  to  exceed,  or  invested  with  full  power  of 
determining  matters  according  to  their  own  discretion.  The  former 
were  liable  to  be  called  in  question  for  their  proceedings  ;  the  latter 
were  subject  to  no  after  reckoning,  but  wholly  their  own  masters,  and 
for  that  reason  stiled  HgeaSeig  a.uroxgcvro ges,  plenipotentiaries  (2). 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  Lacedasmonians,  as  in  most  other  things 
their  customs  were  different  from  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  so  likewise  in 
their  choice  of  ambassadors  had  this  peculiar,  that  for  the  most  part  they 
deputed  men,  between  whom  there  was  no  very  good  correspondence  ; 
supposing  it  most  improbable,  that  such  persons  should  so  far  trust 
another,  as  to  conspire  together  against  the  commonwealth.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  was  thought  a  piece  of  policy  in  that  state  to  raise  dissen¬ 
sions  between  their  kings  (3). 

Their  leagues  were  of  three  sorts.  1.  A  bare  cVoviSij,  (fwdvxri,  eigqvri, 
or  peace,  whereby  both  parties  were  obliged  to  cease  from  all  acts  of 
hostility,  and  neither  to  molest  one  another,  nor  the  confederates  of  either. 

2.  Ewifjia^i'a,  whereby  they  obliged  themselves  to  assist  one  another  in 
case  they  should  be  invaded. 

3.  whereby  they  covenanted  to  assist  one  another  as  well 
when  they  made  invasions  upon  others,  as  when  themselves  were  invad¬ 
ed,  and  to  have  the  same  friends  and  enemies  (4) . 

All  these  covenants  were  solemnly  confirmed  by  mutual  oaths  ;  the 
manner  of  which  I  have  already  described  in  a  former  book  (5)  :  to  the 
end  they  might  lie  under  a  greater  obligation  to  preserve  them  inviolate, 
we  find  it  customary  to  engrave  them  upon  tables,  which  they  fixed  up  at 
places  of  general  concourse,  that  all  the  world  might  be  witnesses  of  their 
justice  and  fidelity  Thus  we  fiud  the  articles  of  treaty  between  Athens 
and  Sparta  not  only  published  in  those  cities,  but  at  the  places  where  the 
Olympian,  Pythian,  and  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  (6).  Others  ex¬ 
changed  certain  tessera,  in  Greek  Cup-SoXa,  which  might  be  produced  on 
any  occasion,  as  evidences  of  the  agreement.  The  covenant  itself  was 
also  called  by  the  same  name  (7).  Farther,  to  continue  the  remembrance 
of  mutual  agreements  fresh  in  their  minds,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  states 
thus  united,  interchangeably  to  send  ambassadors,  who,  on  some  appoint¬ 
ed  day,  when  the  people  assembled  in  great  numbers,  should  openly  re¬ 
peat,  and  by  mutual  consent,  confirm  their  former  treaty.  This  we  rind  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  after  their  fore-mentioned  league, 
the  Spartan  ambassadors  presenting  themselves  at  Athens  upon  the  fes¬ 
tival  of  Bacchus,  and  the  Athenians  at  Sparta  on  the  festival  of  Hyacin- 
thus.  (  i 

(1)  Suidas.  ' (4)  Suidas.  (5)  Lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 

(2)  Vide  Archaeol.  nostr.  lib.  i.  cap.  15.  (6)  Thucydides  dc  Bello  Peloponnes 

(3l  Aristoteles  Politic,  lib.  ii.  (7)  Harpocration’s  Euf iGoIcv. 
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Their  manner  of  declaring  war,  was  to  send  an  herald,  who  bade  the 
persons  who  had  injured  them  to  prepare  for  an  invasion,  and  some¬ 
times.  in  token  of  defiance,  cast  a  spear  towards  them.  The  Athenians 
frequently  let  loose  a  lamb  into  their  enemies’  territories  ;  signifying 
thereby,  that  what  was  then  an  habitation  for  men,  should  be  laid  waste 
and  desolate,  and  become  apasture  for  sheep  (1).  Hence  irpoSotA- 
Xsiv  came  to  be  a  proverbial  phrase  for  entering  into  a  state  of  war. 

This  was  rarely  done  without  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  the 
gods  ;  the  soothsayers,  and  all  sorts  of  diviners  were  consulted,  the  ora¬ 
cles  enriched  with  presents,  and  no  charge  or  labour  spared  to  engage 
heaven  (so  they  imagined)  to  their  party  :  instances  of  this  kind  are  al¬ 
most  as  common  as  the  declarations  of  war,  which  was  never  undertaken 
before  the  gods  had  been  consulted  about  the  issue.  Nor  was  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  a  single  deity  thought  sufficient ;  but  in  wars  of  great  moment  and 
consequence,  whereon  the  safety  of  their  country  and  liberties  depended, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  whole  train  of  prophetical  divinities,  solicit¬ 
ing  all  with  earnest  prayers  lifted  up  to  heaven  on  the  wings  of  costly 
offerings  and  magnificent  presents,  to  favour  them  with  wholesome  coun¬ 
sel.  A  remarkable  example  whereof  we  have  in  Croesus,  before  he  de¬ 
clared  war  against  the  Persians  ;  when,  not  content  with  the  answers  of 
his  own  gods,  and  all  the  celebrated  oracles  in  Greece,  in  consulting 
which  he  had  profusely  lavished  vast  quantities  of  treasure,  he  dispatched 
ambassadors  as  far  as  Libya  loaden  with  wealth,  to  ask  advice  of  Jupiter 
Hammon  (2). 

When  they  were  resolved  to  begin  the  war,  it  was  customary  to  offer 
sacrifices,  and  make  large  vows  to  be  paid  upon  the  success  of  their  en¬ 
terprise.  Thus,  when  Darius  invaded  Attica,  Callimachus  made  a  vow 
to  Minerva,  that,  if  she  would  vouchsafe  the  Athenians  victory,  he  would 
sacrifice  upon  her  altars  as  many  he-goats  as  should  equal  the  number  of 
the  slain  among  their  enemies.  Nor  was  was  this  custom  peculiar  to 
Greece,  but  frequently  practised  in  most  other  countries  :  many  in¬ 
stances  occur  in  the  histories  of  Rome,  Persia,  &.c.  The  Jews  used  the 
same  method  to  engage  the  divine  favour,  as  may  appear  from  Jephthah’s 
vow,  when  he  undertook  to  be  captain  over  Israel  against  the  Ammo¬ 
nites  (3). 

After  ail  these  preparations,  though  the  posture  of  affairs  appeared 
never  so  inviting,  it  was  held  no  less  impious  than  dangerous  to  march 
against  their  enemies,  till  the  season  favoured  their  enterprise  ;  for,  be¬ 
ing  extremely  superstitious  in  the  observation  of  omens  and  days,  till 
those  became  fortunate,  thqv  durst  not  make  any  attempts  upon  their 
enemies.  An  eclipse  of  flhfwtfoon,  or  any  other  of  those  they  esteemed 
unlucky  accidents,* wai^wS^h  to  deter  them  from  marching  ;  and  if  all 
other  things  proBft’fted  Isuhcess,  yet  they  deferred  their  expedition  till 
one  of  the J  they  looked  on  as  fortunate,  invited  them  to  it.  The 
Athehi&irfcs*3feuld  not  be  persuaded  to  march  svrog  i§<5d|a7]£,  before  the  se- 
venth’(^)  ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  proverb,  whereby  persons,  who 
Undertook  any  business  unseasonably,  and  before  the  proper  time,  were 
£aid  to  do  it  svrog  (5).  But  the  Lacedaemonians  were  of  all  others 

the  most  nice  and  scrupulous  in  these  observations  ;  their  lawgiver  hav- 

0)  Diogenian.  Collect.  Prov.  Suidas,  &c.  (3)  Judicum,  cap.  xi.  v.  30. 

12)  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  (4)  Aristophanis  Scholiastes  Equit.  Hesvchiiis. 

(5)  Zenobius  Cent.  iii.  Proverb.  79 
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ing  commanded  them  to  pay  a  critical  and  inviolate  obedience  to  the  ce¬ 
lestial  predictions,  and  to  regulate  all  their  proceedings,  as  well  in  civil 
as  military  affairs,  by  the  appearance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  :  amongst 
the  rest  they  were  obliged,  by  a  particular  pi'ecept.  never  to  march  be¬ 
fore  the  full  moon  (1)  ;  for  that  planet  was  believed  to  have  a  particular 
influence  upon  their  affairs,  to  Kless  them  with  success,  when  itself  was 
in  the  height  of  its  splendour  but  till  it  was  arrived  there,  to  neglect,  or 
suffer  them  to  be  blasted  lor  want  of  power  to  send  assistance.  So  con¬ 
stant  a  belief  of  this  they  had  entertained,  that  the  greatest  necessity 
could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  alter  their  measures ;  for,  when  the 
Athenians  were  like  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Darius,  and  sent  to  implore 
their  assistance,  they  agreed  indeed  to  send  them  a  supply  of  men,  but, 
rather  than  march  before  full  moon,  forced  them  to  run  the  hazard  of  a 
decisive  battle,  and  with  a  very  small  force  to  encounter  an  hundred 
thousand  Medians  (2). 


CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  THEIR  CAMPS,  GUARDS,  WATCHES,  AND  MILITARY  COURSE  OF  LIFE. 

Of  the  form  of  the  Grecian  camps  nothing  exact  and  constant  can  be 
delivered,  that  being  not  always  the  same,  but  varied,  as  the  custom  or 
humour  of  different  states,  or  the  conveniences  of  place  and  time  re¬ 
quired.  The  Lacedaemonians,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  been  prescribed 
a  constant  method  of  building  towns  and  encamping,  by  their  lawgiver, 
who  thought  a  spherical  figure  the  best  fitted  for  defence  (3),  which  was 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  whose  camps  were  quadrangular  : 
but  all  forms  of  that  sort  were  rejected  by  Lycurgus,  the  angles  being 
neither  fit  for  service,  nor  defensible,  unless  guarded  by  a  river,  moun¬ 
tain.  wall,  or  some  such  fortification.  It  is  farther  observable  of  theLa- 
cedaemonians,  that  they  frequently  moved  their  camps,  being  accustomed 
vigorously  to  prosecute  all  their  enterprises,  impatient  of  delays  and  te¬ 
dious  procrastinations,  and  utterly  averse  from  passing  their  time  without 
action  :  wherefore  the  reason  of  this  being  demanded  of  Lycurgus,  he 
replied, 4  it  was  that  they  might  do  greater  damage  to  their  enemies  (4)’. 
To  which  Xenophon  adds  a  second,  4  that  they  might  give  more  early  re¬ 
lief  to  their  friends  (5).’ 

Of  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  camps  it  maybe  observed,  that  the  valiant- 
est  of  the  soldiers  were  placed  at  the  extremities,  the  rest  in  the  middle  ; 
that  the  stronger  might  be  a  guard  to  the  weaker,  and  sustain  the  first  on¬ 
sets,  if  the  enemy  should  endeavour  to  force  their  entrenchments. 
Thus,  we  find  Achilles  and  Ajax  posted  at  the  ends  of  the  Grecian  camp 
before  Troy,  as  bulwarks  on  each  side  the  rest  of  the  princes,  who  had 
their  tents  in  the  middle,  as  we  learn  from  Homer  (b). 

When  they  designed  to  continue  long  in  their  encampments,  they  con- 

,1)  Lucianus  Astrolog.  (5)  Loco  citato. 

(2)  Herodotus,  lib.  vi.  (6)  Iliad.  D'.  v.  222.  Item  Sophoclis,  Ajax 

(3)  Xenophon  de  Repub.  Laced.  ejusque  Scboliastes  Triclinus,  v.  4. 

(4)  Plutarch.  Apophthegmat.  Laconic. 
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inved  a  place,  where  altars  were  erected  to  the  gods  and  all  parts  ol  di¬ 
vine  service  solemnly  performed  :  in  the  same  place  public  assemblies 
were  called  together,  when  the  general  had  any  thing  to  communicate  to 
bis  soldiers  ;  and  courts  of  justice  were  held,  wherein  all  controversies 
among  the  soldiers  were  decided,  and  criminals  sentenced  to  punishment: 
which  custom  was  as  ancient  as  the  Trojan  war, and  is  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer  (1)  ; 

- x.zrd  vSac  ’OJWiriioc  &sioio 

Its  S-saiy  ristTpoKAot,  lya  <rp’  ayopii  T6,  ■9'sjKfS  ts 
“Ho*’  <ri  J'i  x.ot  &  pi  S'eiiv  irenu^aro  Bw/uo  i. 

Soon  as  he  came,  where,  on  the  crowded  strand, 

The  public  mart  and  courts  of  justice  stand ; 

Where  the  tall  fleet  of  great  Ulysses  lies, 

And  altars  to  the  guardian  gods  arise.  fopk, 

When  they  were  in  danger  of  having  their  camp  attacked,  it  was  usual 
to  fortify  it  with  a  trench  and  rampire,  or  wall,  on  the  sides  whereof  they 
erected  turrets  not  unlike  those  upon  the  walls  of  cities,  out  of  which 
they  annoyed  their  enemies  with  missive  weapons.  Thus,  the  Grecians 
in  Homer  were  forced  to  defend  themselves  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war,  when  Achilles  refused  to  assist  them  ;  whereas,  till  that  time, 
they  had  wanted  no  fortifications,  but  immured  the  Trojans  within  their 
own  walls. 

The  manner  of  living  in  camps  depended  upon  the  disposition  of  their 
generals,  some  of  which  allowed  their  soldiers  all  sorts  of  excess  and 
debauchery  ;  others  obliged  them  to  the  strictest  rules  of  temperance 
and  sobriety  ;  a  remarkable  instance  whereof  we  have  in  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon,  who  (as  Polybius  reports)  condemned  two  of  his  soldiers  to  ba¬ 
nishment  for  no  other  offence,  than  because  he  had  found  them  with  a 
singing-woman  in  his  camp.  But  the  Grecian  discipline  was  not  always  so 
severe  and  rigid,  as  may  appear  from  Plutarch  (2),  who  tells  us,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  alone,  of  all  the  Grecians,  had  no  stage-players,  no  jug¬ 
glers,  no  dancing  or  singing-women  attending  them,  but  were  free  from 
all  sorts  of  debauchery  and  looseness,  of  gmdy  pomp  and  foppery ;  the 
young  men,  when  commanded  nothing  by  their  general,  were  always  em¬ 
ployed  in  some  exercise,  or  manly  study  ;  the  old  were  busied  in  giving 
instructions,  or  receiving  them  from  persons  more  skilful  than  themselves; 
and  their  looser  hours  were  diverted  with  their  usual  drollery,  and  ral¬ 
lying  one  another  facetiously  after  the  Laconic  fashion  :  yet  their  lawgiver 
allowed  them  greater  liberty  in  the  camp  than  at  other  times,  to  invite 
them  to  serve  with  delight  in  the  wars  ;  for  whilst  they  were  in  the  held, 
their  exercises  were  more  moderate  than  at  home,  their  fare  not  so  hard, 
nor  so  strict  a  hand  kept  over  them  by  their  governors  ;  so  that  they 
were  the  only  people  in  the  world,  to  whom  war  gave  repose.  They 
were  likewise  allowed  to  have  costly  arms,  and  fine  clothes,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  perfumed  themselves  and  curled  their  hair :  whence  we  read,  that 
Xerxes  was  struck  with  admiration,  when  the  scouts  brought  him  word, 
the  Lacedaemonian  guards  were  at  gymnical  sports,  and  curling  their 
hair  (3). 

It  was  also  customary  at  Athens  for  horsemen  to  nourish  their  hair. 
Hence  the  following  words  of  Aristophanes  (4)  ; 

(1)  Iliad.  A'.  806.  (3)  Herodotus,  lib.  vii.  cap.  208,  et209, 

(2)  Cleomene,  p,  810,  edit.  Paris,  et  Lycur-  (4)  Nubibus,  act.  i.  sc.  I. 
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- o  iTs  KO/J.W 

l7r7rd£ertti  T£,  5  ^vyu^lMutrui- 

And  in  another  place  of  the  same  poet,  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  prac¬ 
tice  (1)  : 

N  is  in.  hi  rttis  *0 putis 
'TfiiSv* - 

The  custom  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  primitive  times,  there 
being  scarce  any  expression  so  frequent  in  Homer  as  that  of  xa^xofi ,&wrss 
Ayam.  Afterwards,  Cyneas  and  Phrynus,  beside  several  other  changes 
in  the  Athenian  discipline  of  scldiers,  procured  a  law  to  be  enacted,  which 
forbade  them  xopZv,  5  HSgoSiaunss  sivar  to  nourish  their  hair  and  to  live  de¬ 
licately  (2). 

Their  guards  may  be  distinguished  into  <t>uX«xai  fi/Asgivui  and  wxregimi- 
the  first  were  upon  duty  by  day,  the  other  the  other  by  night.  At  seve- 
hours  in  the  night,  certain  officers,  called  iregiit 0X01,  did  rfsgiiroXuv,  or  walk 
round  the  camp,  and  visit  the  watch,  to  try  whether  any  of  them  were 
asleep,  they  had  a  little  bell,  termed  xuSuv,  at  the  sound  of  which  the 
soldiers  were  to  answer  (3)  :  whence,  to  go  this  circuit,  was  called  xuSu- 
vi'^siv,  and  xuSuvocpogsiv. 

- KCcS'GOVQ<pO(>li'TC!.l*  7r<tYTtt%» 

$U?<CtKctt  }CX'TtS’HK*<rt. - 

Hence  also  xuSojvI^siv  is  used  for  iv,  to  try ,  to  prove  (4) ;  and 

ax.uSuv nos  for  ct<ire‘g<x.?os,  untried ,  or  unproved  (5).  This  custom  furnished 
Brasidas  with  an  advantage  against  Potidasa  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  ; 
for  having  observed  the  sounding  of  the  bell  to  be  over,  he  took  his  op¬ 
portunity  before  the  bell’s  return,  to  set  up  ladders  in  an  unguarded 
place  of  the  wall,  and  so  entered  the  city  (6). 

The  Lacedaemonian  watch  were  not  permitted  to  have  their  bucklers, 
that,  being  unable  to  defend  themselves,  they  might  be  more  cautious 
how  they  fell  asleep.  To  which  custom  Tzetzes  alludes  in  one  of  his 
historical  chiliads  (7). 

II ort  Xjt'k  rdv  ^arnyciv  fxuxhov  i^gevsvT&iv  Tamm 
Vu/xvis  drTriS'cuv  aw&t  tis  QuXamts  ’ianriv, 

'Onus  Wa.ygi>7rv6regct  rm  puX atxiiy  7rctuvTcti, 

Ktti  /Jin  3-xppntra.vres  «uT*is  etc  u-rvov  Ixt gavcoiriv. 

One  of  the  gen’rals  once  most  eminent 

In  stratagems  and  warlike  policy 

Gave  orders  that  the  guards  should  march  unarm'd 

With  trucklers ,  to  secure  their  vigilance 

Lest  they  supine  should  sleep  upon  their  posts. 

The  rest  of  the  Spartan  soldiers  were  obliged  to  take  their  rest,  arm 
ed,  that  they  might  be  prepared  for  battle  upon  any  alarm  (8). 

It  may  be  farther  observed  of  the  Spartans,  that  they  kept  a  double 
watch  :  one  within  their  camp  to  observe  their  allies,  lest  they  should 
make  a  sudden  defection  ;  the  other  upon  some  eminence,  or  other  place, 

(1) Equitibus,  act.  iii.  sc.  2.  (5)  Idem  Lvsistrate. 

(2)  Aristophanis  Scholiastes  ad  Equites.  (6)  Thucydides,  lib.  iv. 

(3)  Suidas.  (7)  Chiliad,  ix.  Hist.  S7f? 

(4)  Aristophanes  Barfoxoi;,  (8)  Xenophon 
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whence  there  was  a  good  prospect,  to  watch  the  motions  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  (1). 

How  often  the  guards  were  relieved,  doth  not  appear  ;  as  neither  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  done  at  set  and  constant  times,  or,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mander’s  pleasure  ;  <puXax«,  indeed,  which  signifies  a  watch,  is  frequently 
taken  for  the  fourth  part  of  the  night,  answering  to  the  Roman  vigilice,  as 
appears  from  several  places  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  other  au¬ 
thors.  But  it  seems  to  have  this  signification  rather  from  the  Roman 
than  Grecian  watches,  those  being  changed  four  times  every  night,  that 
is,  every  third  hour,  computing  the  night  from  six  to  six,  or  rather  from 
sun  to  sun),  for  the  time  between  the  two  suns  was  divided  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  which  were  not  always  the  same,  like  our  hours,  but  great¬ 
er  or  less,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  ;  and  are  therefore,  by  as¬ 
tronomers,  termed  unequal  and  planetary  hours. 


CHAP.  IX 

OF  THEIR  BATTLES,  THE  GENERAL’S  HARANGUES,  THE  SACRIFICES,  MUSIC, 

SIGNALS,  ENSIGNS,  THE  WORD,  AND  WAY  OF  ENDING  WARS  BY  SINGLE 

COMBAT,  &C. 

Before  they  joined  battle,  the  soldiers  always  refreshed  themselves 
with  victuals,  eating  and  drinking  plentifully  :  which  custom,  with  its 
reasons,  we  have  largely  accounted  for  in  Ulysses’s  elegant  oration  to 
Achilles  (2).  where  he  advises  the  young  general  by  no  means  to  lead  out 
his  army  fasting.  We  are  told  so  by  Livy,  that  the  Romans  thought  this 
a  preparative  absolutely  necessary,  and  never  omitted  it  before  engage¬ 
ments  (3). 

This  done,  the  commanders  marshalled  the  army  in  order  to  an  en¬ 
gagement,  in  which  art  the  Grecians  were  far  inferior  to  the  Romans  ; 
for  drawing  up  their  whole. army,  as  it  were,  into  one  front,  they  trusted 
the  success  of  the  day  to  single  force :  whereas,  the  Romans,  ranging 
their  hastati,  principes  and  triarii,  in  distinct  bodies  behind  one  another, 
were  able,  after  the  defeat  of  their  first  body,  twice  to  renew  the  battle, 
and  could  not  be  entirely  routed  till  they  had  lost  three  several  victories. 
Yet  something  not  unlike  this  we  find  practised  as  long  since  as  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war,  where  old  Nestor  is  said  to  hare  placed  a  body  of  horse  in  the 
frosit ;  behind  these  the  most  infirm  of  the  foot ;  and,  last  of  all,  such  of 
them  as  surpassed  the  rest  in  strength  and  valour  (4).  Where,  though 
some  interpret  to  -rgurov,  and  to  aViOsv,  of  the  right  and  left  wings,  and 
others  several  other  ways,  yet  the  most  natural  and  genuine  sense  of  the 
poet  seems  to  be,  that  they  were  drawn  up  behind  one  another  (5). 

At  this  time  the  general  made  an  oration  to  his  soldiers,  wherein,  with 
all  the  motives  suitable  on  such  occasions,  he  exhorted  them  to  exert  tbeir 
utmost  force  and  vigour  against  the  enemy  :  and  so  wonderful  was  the 
success  that  attended  these  performances,  that  many  times,  when  affairs 

(1)  Xenophon.  (3)  Iliad,  r  v.  155.  (3)  Lib.  is 

4)  Iliad.  S',  v.  29?.  (5)Flutarchus.  lib,  de  Horaero 
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were  in  a  declining,  and  almost  desperate  condition,  the  soldiers,  ani¬ 
mated  with  fresh  life  and  courage,  have  instantly  retrieved  them,  and 
repulsed  those  very  enemies  by  whom  themselves  had  before  been  de¬ 
feated  :  several  of  these  instances  may  be  found  in  the  Grecian  and  Ro¬ 
man  histories,  few  of  which  are  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Tyrtaeus 
the  lame  Athenian  poet,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  Spartan  army  was 
given  by  the  advice  of  an  oracle  in  one  of  the  Messenian  wars  :  the  Spar¬ 
tans  had  at  that  time  suffered  great  losses  in  many  encounters,  and  all 
their  stratagems  proved  ineffectual,  so  that  they  began  to  despair  almost 
of  success,  when  the  poet  by  his  lectures  of  honour  and  courage,  deliver¬ 
ed  in  moving  verse  to  the  army,  ravished  them  to  such  a  degree  with  the 
thoughts  of  dying  for  their  country,  that,  rushing  on  with  a  furious  trans¬ 
port  to  meet  their  enemies,  they  gave  them  an  entire  overthrow,  and  by 
one  decisive  battle  put  an  happy  conclusion  to  the  war  (1). 

Before  they  adventured  to  join  their  enemies,  they  endeavoured,  by 
prayers,  sacrifices,  and  vows,  to  engage  heaven  to  their  assistance,  and 
sung  an  hymn  to  Mars,  called  -raioiv  EfxSarsjgioj,  as  that  sung  to  Apollo  af¬ 
ter  a  prosperous  battle,  was  termed  tfaidv  iimmog  (2).  The  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  had  a  peculiar  custom  of  sacrificing  to  the  Muses,  which  was  either 
designed  to  soften  and  mollify  their  passionate  transports,  it  being  their 
custom  to  enter  the  battle  calm  and  sedate  (3),  or  to  animate  them  to 
perform  noble  and  heroical  exploits,  deserving  to  be  transmitted  by 
those  goddesses  to  posterity  (4).  The  soothsayers  inspected  all  the  sa¬ 
crifices,  to  presage  the  success  of  the  battle  ;  and,  till  the  omens  proved 
favourable,  they  rather  chose  tamely  to  resign  their  lives  to  the  enemy 
than  to  defend  themselves.  The  Spartans,  especially,  were  above  mea¬ 
sure  addicted  to  this  superstition  ;  for,  in  the  famous  battle  at  Plataea, 
when  Mardonius  the  Persian  general  had  fallen  upon  the  Grecians,  Pau- 
sanias  the  Spartan,  who  at  that  time  commanded  the  Grecian  army,  of¬ 
fering  sacrifice,  found  it  not  acceptable  to  the  gods,  and  thereupon  com¬ 
manded  his  Lacedasmonians,  laying  down  their  bucklers  at  their  feet  pa¬ 
tiently  to  abide  his  commands  ;  the  priests  offered  one  sacrifice  after 
another,  but  all  without  success,  the  barbarians  all  the  time  charging 
upon  them,  and  wounding  and  slaying  them  in  their  ranks,  till  at  length 
Pausanias,  turning  himself  towards  the  temple,  with  hands  lifted  up  to 
heaven  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  besought  Juno  of  Cithaeron,  and  the  rest  of 
the  tutelar  deities  of  the  Platxans,  that  if  the  Fates  would  not  favour  the 
Grecians  with  victory,  they  would  grant  at  least,  that,  by  some  remark¬ 
able  exploit,  they  might  demonstrate  to  their  enemies,  that  they  waged 
war  with  men  of  true  courage  and  bravery.  These  prayers  were  no 
sooner  finished,  when  the  sacrifices  appeared  propitious,  the  signal  was 
given,  and  they  fell  with  such  resolution  upon  the  Persians,  that,  in  a 
short  time,  they  entirely  defeated  their  whole  army  (5) 

Their  signals  are  commonly  divided  into  Ci/p-SoXa,  and  tfyj/xs T<v  which 
words  sometimes,  indeed,  are  used  promiscuously,  but,  in  propriety  of 
speech,  are  distinguished. 

So^SoXa.  were  of  two  kinds,  either  cpuvua,  or  cgura,  i.  e.  pronounced 
by  the  mouth,  or  visible  to  the  eye.  The  first  are  termed  tfuWh foam,  the 
latter  tfagatfuvdijf/.oM-a. 

(1)  Pausanias  Messeniacis,  Diodorus  Sic.  lib.  (3)  Plutarchus,  rrtjl  aojYwfaif. 
jv.  Justin,  lib  iii.  (4)  Idem  Lycurgo. 

Thuovd.  Schol.  lib.  i.  fix  (S'*  Plutarchus  Aristide 
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2«vdv)|xa,  in  Latin,  tessera,  or  the  word,  communicated  by  the  general 
to  the  subordinate  officers,  by  them  to  the  whole  army,  as  a  mark  of  dis¬ 
tinction  to  know  friends  from  enemies  (1)  It  commonly  contained  some 
good  omen,  or  the  name  of  some  deity  worshipped  by  their  country,  or 
general,  and  from  whom  they  expected  success  in  their  enterprises.  Cy¬ 
rus,  for  example,  used  Z sag  vyepav,  or  (furig  (2)  ;  Caesar,  Ve¬ 

nus  genetrix  {3)  ;  Augustus,  Apollo  (4)  :  but  this  custom  often  proved  of 
fatal  and  pernicious  consequence  ;  for  by  frequently  questioning  one  an¬ 
other,  they  bred  confusion  among  themselves,  and  (which  was  no  less 
dangerous)  discovered  the  word  te  the  enemies  ;  as  we  find  happening 
in  the  fight  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Syracusans,  spoken  of  by 
Thucydides  (5)  ;  it  became  likewise  the  occasion  of  several  mischievous 
stratagems,  one  of  which  we  find  practised  by  an  Arcadian  captain  in  a 
war  with  Lacedaemon  :  when  engaging  in  the  night,  all  the  tesseru  he  gave 
his  soldiers  was,  that  they  should  forthwith  kill  whoever  demanded  the 
word;  whereby  they  easily  distinguished  and  slew  the  Spartans,  them¬ 
selves  being  undiscovered  and  therefore  secure  (6). 

TlagcaluvOritia.  was  a  visible  character  of  distinction,  as  nodding  their 
heads, waving  their  hands,  clashing  their  weapons,  or  such  like  (7), 
SjjfAeia  were  ensigns,  or  flags,  the  elevation  whereof  was  a  signal  to 
join  battle,  the  depression  to  desist  (8).  Of  these  were  different  sorts, 
several  of  which  were  adorned  with  images  of  animals,  or  other  things 
bearing  peculiar  relations  to  the  cities  they  belonged  to  :  the  Athenians, 
for  instance,  bore  an  owl  in  their  ensigns  (9),  as  being  sacred  to  Minerva, 
the  protectress  of  their  city  ;  the  Thebans,  a  sphinx  (10),  in  memory  of 
the  famous  monster  overcome  by  Oedipus.  The  Persians  paid  divine 
honours  to  the  sun,  and  therefore  represented  him  in  their  ensigns  (1 1). 

The  <Si j(as7ov  was  frequently  a  purple  coat  upon  the  top  of  a  spear,  as 
appears  from  Conon’s  in  Polyaenus,  and  Cleomenes’s  in  Plutarch  :  nor  was 
it  uncommon  to  use  other  colours  ;  Polybius  speaking  of  the  fight  be¬ 
tween  Antigonus  andCleomenes  (12),  tells  us,  ‘  that  the  Illyrians,  having 
orders  to  begin  the  battle,  were  to  receive  a  signal  by  a  white  flag,  that 
should  be  spread  from  the  nearest  post  to  Olympus  :  but  the  signal  to  be 
given  by  the  Megalopolitans  and  the  cavalry,  was  a  purple  coat,  which 
was  to  be  advanced  in  the  air  where  Antigonus  himself  was  posted.’ 

The  ancient  Grecian  signals  were  lighted  torches  thrown  from  both  ar¬ 
mies  by  men  called  mgtpopoi,  or  srupoqjo^oi,  who  were  priests  of  Mars,  and 
therefore  held  inviolable  ;  and,  having  cast  their  torches,  had  safe  re¬ 
gress  (13)  :  whence,  of  battles  fought  with  transport  of  fury,  wherein  no 
quarter  was  given,  it  was  usual  to  say,  6  irufipogos  i.  e.  not  so 

much  as  a  torch-bearer  escaped.  To  this  custom  there  are  frequent  il¬ 
lusions  in  Greek  and  Latin  poets  :  Lycophron,  speaking  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  who,  by  stealing  Io,  began  the  quarrel  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
saith, 

“EX®P*S  TTUpTOV  iipctv  imigO/5  S'lTTKadi-  (14). 

They  rais'd,  envenom’d  discord,  who  then  shook 

Her  baleful  torch  within  two  continents. 


,1)  Glossographi. 

(2)  Xenophon  K6ps  iraiJ.  lib.  vii. 

(3)  Appiaous  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ii. 

(4)  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

(5)  Lib.  vii.  (6)  Polyaenus,  lib.  i. 

(7)  Onosander  Strateg.  cap.  26. 

(8)  Suidas,  Thucydides  Schol.  lib.  1 . 


(9)  Plutarchus  Lysandro. 

(10)  Idem.  Pelopida,  Cornelius  NeposEpwpi- 
nonda. 

(11)  Curtius.  lib.  iii.  (12)  Fine  lib.  ii. 

(13)  Euripidis  Scholiastes  Phoenissis,  Lyco- 
phron's  Scholiastes,  v.  250.  aliique  plures. 

(14)  Cassandra,  v  1295. 
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Hence  also  Statius  (1), 

Prima  manu  rutilam  de  vertice  Larissceo 

Ostendit  Bellona  facem.' - 

Bellona  first  o’er  Larisssea’s  tow'r 
Shakes  the  dire  torch. - 

Claudian  likewise,  with  others,  whom  I  shall  forbear  to  mention,  takes 
notice  ef  this  custom  (2). 

Tisiphone  quatiens  infesto  lumine  pinum. 

Armatos  ad  caslra  vocat  pallentia  manes. 

Tisiphone  adjures  the  ghosts  t’  appear, 

Shaking  a  flaming  torch,  as  signal  of  the  war. 

These  being  laid  aside,  shells  of  fishes  succeeded,  which  they  sounded 
m  the  manner  of  trumpets,  which  in  those  days  were  not  invented  (3). 
Hence  Theognis’s  riddle  may  easily  be  interpreted  : 

'H<f»  yip  pie  *i*\med-*\irrioe  oi'mtS't  Vtupoe, 

Te8vjf»at  t&iyyoptevos  g-hpaTt. 

A  sea  inhabitant,  with  living  mouth, 

Spoke  to  me  to  go  home,  though  it  was  dead. 

Triton’s  shell  trumpet  is  famous  in  poetical  story  ;  and  most  of  the  poets 
mention  this  custom  in  their  description  of  the  primitive  wars  :  whence 
Theocritus,  in  his  poem  about  the  exploits  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (4), 

H^’A^uxot,  £k.o%kov  exciv  ptvna.aa.ro  koIxoy, 

Oi  iT(  Sod;  auvctyipSiv  vro  tnuipis  nxaraYig’u, 

H.oyxu>  pvaaBivro!,  iii  BiCpvx.ec  Kopomreo. 

This  said,  Amycus  did  his  trumpet  sound. 

The  valleys  rung,  and  echo’d  all  around. 

Through  every  distant  field  the  noise  was  heard, 

And  crowds  of  stout  Bebrycians  soon  appear’d.  creech. 

Lycophroo  also,  speaking  of  the  Trojan  war  (5)  ; 

gtti  da  naraiSti  yrniar  op/psHt  “A fug, 

'Lrpofj.Gqi  toy  atpiampov  t^dpqptti  Yoptov. 

Great  Mars,  that  nimble  god  of  war, 

Invigorates  the  youth  by  sound  of  shell, 

Twining  and  circling  into  various  rounds, 

Thus  was  the  land  laid  waste,  thus  rag’d  the  fiery  god. 

Where,  though  the  scholiast  falls  foul  upon  the  poet  for  introducing 
shells  at  a  time  when  trumpets  were  in  use,  which  he  tells  us  may  be 
made  appear  from  Homer  ;  yet  herein  he  seems  to  be  too  audacious,  it 
being  observable  (6),  that  though  Homer  mentions  trumpets,  yet  they 
never  make  any  part  of  the  description  of  his  heroical  battles,  but  only 
furnish  him  with  a  simile,  or  allusion  ;  as  happens  in  the  place  cited  by 
Tzetzes  (7)  : 

fit  <T’  ot’  api&xn  paivi i,  ore  r’  \ayj  adxviy^, 

"Aru  wg£/5rX0|«eva>v  into  S-uuopatr'iov 
"fit  tot’  dptfyxi i  tuvn  yiver’  Aiamdao. 

(1)  Thebaid.  iv.  v.  5.  (4)  Idyll.  »(3'.  v.  75.  (5)  Cassandra,  v.  249: 

2,  De  Raptu  Proserpin®,  lib  i.  (6)  Eustathius  Iliad,  if' 

<3)  Tzetzes  in  Lycophron.  v.  250.  (7)  Iliad.  6.  v.  219 
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When  foes  encamp’d  around  a  city  lie, 

And  wait  surrender  from  the  enemy, 

Great  fear  assails  the  hearts  of  those  within. 

Soon  as  the  warlike  trnmps  to  sound  begin : 

Such  was  Achilles’  voice,  such  dread  appear’d 

In  all  the  Dardan  host,  when  his  loud  call  was  heard.  j.  A. 

Whence  it  ma)  be  presumed,  that  trumpets  were  indeed  used  in  Homer’s 
time,  being  then  only  a  late  invention,  and  not  so  ancient  as  the  Trojan 
war,  as  the  old  scholiast  hath  also  observed  (1).  Virgil  indeed  appears  to 
give  some  countenance  to  Tzetzes’s  opinion,  when  he  speaks  of  Mise- 
nus,  whom  he  makes  to  have  served  Hector  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  af¬ 
terwards  ./Eneas,  in  the  office  of  a  trumpeter  (2).  But  here  the  brazen 
trumpet  and  lituus  are  taken  from  the  practice  of  the  poet’s  own  age,  by 
a  figure  familiar  to  men  of  his  profession  ;  for  Misenus  was  never  ac¬ 
quainted  with  so  rare  a  contrivance  ;  and  though  we  find  him  so  proud  of 
his  art,  as  to  challenge  the  gods  of  the  sea,  yet  it  was  not  to  a  contention 
on  the  trumpet,  but  on  a  shell,  the  instrument  used  by  these  deities  ; 
whence  the  same  poet,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  best  inter¬ 
preter  of  his  own  words,  speaks  thus  in  the  verses  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Sed  turn  forte ,  cava  dum  personal  cequora  concha 
Demens,  et  cantu  vocat  in  certamina  divos, 

JEmulus  exceptum  Triton,  si  credere  dignurn  est, 

Inter  saxa  virum  spumosa  immerserat  unda. 

Bui  while  the  daring  mortal,  o’er  the  flood. 

Rais’d  his  high  notes,  and  challeng’d  every  god, 

With  envy  Triton  heard  the  noble  strain, 

And  whelm’d  the  bold  musician  in  the  main.  titt. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  more  eastern  countries,  trumpets  were  used  several 
ages  before.  They  are  several  times  mentioned  in  the  sacred  history  of 
the  Jews,  whose  priests’  office  it  was  to  sound  the  alarm  upon  that  instru¬ 
ment  (3). 

There  were  six  several  sorts  of  trumpets  (4),  which  have  occasioned 
the  disagreement  in  ancient  writers  concerning  the  first  author  of  the  in¬ 
vention  ;  it  being  common  for  them  to  ascribe  to  the  inventor  of  any 
one  sort,  the  honour  of  the  first  contrivance. 

1.  The  first  trumpet  was  contrived  by  Minerva,  the  common  mother 
and  patroness  of  almost  all  arts  and  useful  inventions :  whence  she  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  2aXmy2-,  mentioned  in  Lycophron  (5), 

Autw  ydf  &x,pttv  api'it  tbQovu 
Xahmylr. - - 

Under  this  name,  she  was  worshipped  in  a  temple,  dedicated  to  her  at 
Argos  (6)  :  but  Pausanias  is  rather  of  opinion,  that  this  trumpet  was  the 
invention  of  one  of  Hercules’s  sons,  called  Tyrrhenus,  whose  sou  Hege- 
laus  (having  communicated  it  to  a  party  of  Dorians,  the  subjects  of  Teme- 
nus)  in  memory  of  the  invention  and  out  of  gratitude  to  the  goddess  for 
her  assistance  therein,  gave  her  this  surname  (7). 

2.  The  second  was  the  Egyptian  trumpet,  called  xvW>  Osiris’s  con- 


(1)  Iliad.  A.  v.  219.  Iliad.  <p'.  v.  388. 

(2)  iEneid.  vi.  v.  163. 

(3)  Numer.  xxxi. 

<41  Eustath.  Iliad,  o’  p.  1189.  edit.  Basil. 


(5)  Cassandra,  v.  9 1 5. 

(6)  Hesycb.  Phavorin.  Eustath.  loc.  cit. 

(7)  Pausan.  Corinthiacis.  Vide  Commer.tari 
um  nostrum  in  Lycophron,  v.  915. 
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trivance  ;  it  was  round,  and  used  at  sacrifices  to  call  the  congregation  to¬ 
gether  (1). 

3.  The  third  was  invented  in  Gallia  Celtica,  where  it  was  termed 
xecgvui; :  it  gave  a  very  shrill  sound  but  was  not  very  large  :  it  was  cast 
in  a  mould,  and  had  its  mouth  adorned  with  the  figure  of  some  animal. 
They  had  a  pipe  of  lead,  through  which  they  blew  into  the  trumpet  when 
they  sounded. 

4.  The  fourth  was  first  used  in  Paphlagonia,  and  called  Boivog,  from 
/3j?s,  or  the  figure  of  an  ox  upon  its  upper  orifice  :  it  had  a  deep  bass 
sound. 

5.  The  fifth  was  invented  in  Media,  had  also  a  deep  note,  and  was 
sounded  by  the  help  of  a  pipe,  composed  of  reeds. 

6.  The  sixth  was  called  SaAtfiyf;  TufpiviX«\  because  invented  by  the 
Tyrrhenians,  from  whom  it  was  communicated  to  the  Grecians  by  one 
Archotidas,  who  came  to  assist  the  Heraclidae.  or  posterity  of  Hercu¬ 
les  (2).  Others  attribute  the  first  contrivance  of  it  to  Tyrrhenus,  Her¬ 
cules’s  t>son  (3).  Its  orifice  was  cleft,  and  sent  forth  an  exceeding  loud 
and  shrill  sound,  not  unlike  the  Phrygian  flute  ;  whence  it  became  of  all 
the  rest  the  most  proper  for  engagements  :  Ulysses  in  Sophocles  com¬ 
pares  it  to  the  goddess  Minerva’s  voice  (4),  where  the  scholiast  ob¬ 
serves,  that  Minerva’s  voice  is  resembled  to  the  Tyrrhenian  trumpet, 
because  it  was  easily  known  by  reason  of  its  loudness,  as  that  trumpet  ex¬ 
celled  all  others,  and  was  at  the  first  hearing  easy  to  be  distinguished  from 
them. 

These  were  the  most  common  and  remarkable  sorts  of  trumpets  ; 
others  may  perhaps  now  and  then  occur  in  authors,  such  as  the  Libyan 
mentioned  by  Suidas,  and  one  of  Sophocles’s  scholiasts  (5),  but  seem  to 
be  of  less  note,  and  not  so  frequently  used. 

Several  other  instruments  were  used  in  sounding  alarm  ;  the  (fug iy%,  or 
pipe ,  in  Arcadia;  the  tfr,xr/£,  sometimes  termed  p^yaAs,  in  Sicily  (6). 
The  Cretans  were  called  to  battle  by  the  sound  of  auXoi,  or  flutes  (7)  ; 
as  others,  of  Citharae,  lutes  or  violins  (8) ;  but  as  most  ol  the  ancient  writers 
affirm,  of  lyr <£,  or  harps  (9),  which  Plutarch  tells  us,  were  not  laid  aside 
for  many  ages  (10)  :  the  person  that  sounded  the  alarm,  the  Cretans  called 
I§£,o£,  and  others  termed  him  l€ux«r^(l  l),  from  a  sort  of  trumpet  called 

The  Lacedaemonians  are  particularly  remarkable  for  beginning  their 
engagements  with  a  concert  of  flutes  (12)  ;  the  reason  of  which  practice 
beino-  demanded  of  Agesilaus,  he  replied,  ‘  that  it  was  to  distinguish  cow¬ 
ards*’  such  being  unable,  by  reason  of  their  consternation,  to  keep  time 
with  their  feet  to  the  music,  as  was  their  custom.  This  answer  is  indeed 
facetious,  and  not  wholly  without  truth,  yet  seems  not  fully  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  design  of  this  custom.  Valerius  Maximus  is  yet  farther  from 
the  truth,  and  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  when  he  supposes  it  in- 


(D  Eustathius  loc.  cit.  idem  deinceps  viden-  (9)  Clemens,  loc.  citat.  Atbensus,  lib.  xn 

'  '  ..  1..  tno  on  I  Mart  All  . 


(2)  Sophocles  Scholiastes  Ajace,v.  17.  Sui¬ 
das,  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  v. 

(3)  Hyginus  Fab  274. 

14)  Ajace,  v.  16.  (5)  Loco  citato. 

(6)  Clemenes  Paedag.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 

(7)  Polybius,  lib.  iv. 

(8)  A.  Gellius,  lib.  i  cap.  11.  Martianus 
Capella,  lib.  is. 


et  xiv.  Eustathius  ad  Iliad.  \J/. 

(10)  Lib  de  Musica.  OH  Hesychius 

(12)  Idem  Auctores,  qui  de  Cretensibus  ci 
tantur,  item  Xenophon,  Maximus  Tyrms  Dis 
sert  xii  et  xxi.  Quintilianus,  lib.  i.  cap.  xv 
Thucydides,  lib.  v.  Valerius  Maximus,  lib 
ii.  cap.  6.  Lucianus  de  Saltatione,  et  alii  pas 
sim 
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tended  to  raise  the  courage  of  the  soldiers,  that  they  might  begin  the  on¬ 
set  with  greater  violence  and  fury  ;  for  Thucydides,  with  whom  the 
rest  of  the  ancient  historians  agree,  assures  us,  that  the  design  of 
it  was  rather  to  render  them  cool  and  sedate,  trumpets  and  other  instru¬ 
ments  being  more  proper  to  inspire  with  heat  and  rage  ;  but  these  pas¬ 
sions  they  thought  rather  apt  to  beget  disorder  and  confusion,  than  to 
produce  any  noble  and  memorable  actions,  valour  being  not  the  effect  of 
a  sudden  and  vanishing  transport,  but  proceeding  from  a  settled  and  ha¬ 
bitual  firmness  and  constancy  of  mind  :  wherefore  they  endea\oured,  not 
with  noise  and  haste,  but  with  composed  minds  and  settled  countenances, 
to  advance  in  a  majestic  and  deliberate  pace  towards  their  enemies. 
The  mariner  of  it  is  described  by  Plutarch  (1),  who  tells  us,  ‘  that  the 
army  being  drawn  up  in  battle-array,  and  the  enemy  near,  the  king  sa¬ 
crificed  a  she-goat,  and  at  the  same  time  commanded  the  soldiers  to  adorn 
their  heads  with  garlands,  and  the  fluters  to  play  Kagogsiov  jxeXof,  the.  tune 
of  Castor's  hymn  ;  and  himself  advancing  forward,  began  the  sag ar^iog 
rfaiav,  or  alarm  ;  so  that  it  was  at  once  a  delightful  and  terrible  J^ht,  to 
see  them  march  on,  keeping  pace  to  the  tune  of  their  flutes,  without, 
ever  troubling  their  order,  or  confounding  their  ranks  their  music  lead, 
ing  them  into  danger  cheerful  and  unconcerned  :  for  (proceeds  my  author) 
men  thus  disposed  were  not  likely  to  be  possessed  with  fear,  or  trans¬ 
ported  with  fury  ;  but  they  proceeded  with  a  deliberate  valour,  full  of 
hope  and  good  assurance,  as  if  some  divinity  had  sen-ibly  assisted  them.’ 
Maximus  the  Tyrian  attributes  to  this  method  those  great  successes  and 
numerous  victories,  that  have  rendered  the  Spartan  name  famous  in  all 
succeeding  ages  ;  but  it  seems  peculiarly  calculated  and  adapted  to  the 
discipline  and  temper  of  that  state,  and  scarce  to  be  imitated,  till  the  old 
Lacedaemonian  resolution,  and  unparalleled  firmness  of  mind,  shall  be  re¬ 
called. 

The  rest  of  the  Grecians  advanced  with  eager  haste  and  fury,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  their  onset  gave  a  gener«l  shout,  to  encourage  and  ani¬ 
mate  themselves,  and  strike  terror  into  thtfir  enemies  :  this  was  called 
«XaXayp, bg,  from  the  soldiers  repeating  &\ah.  Suidas  makes  them  to  have 
cried  also  tXeXfu  :  the  first  author  of  it  was  Pan,  Bacchus’s  lieutenant- 
general  in  this  Indian  expedition  ;  w  here,  being  encompassed  in  a  valley 
with  an  army  of  enemies  far  superior  to  them  in  number,  he  advised  the 
god  to  order  his  men  in  the  night  to  give  a  general  shout,  which  so  sur¬ 
prised  the  opposite  army,  that  they  immediately  fled  from  their  camp  ; 
whence  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  sudden  fears  impressed  upon  men’s  spi¬ 
rits,  without  any  just  reason,  were  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
.•panic  terrors  (2). 

This  custom  seems  to  have  been  used  by  almost  all  nations,  barbarous 
as  well  as  civil  ;  and  is  mentioned  by  all  writers  that  treat  of  m  rtial  af¬ 
fairs.  Homer  hath  obliged  us  with  several  elegant  descriptions  of  it,  too 
numerous  to  be  inserted  in  this  place  :  I  shall,  however,  give  you  one  out 
of  the  fourth  Iliad  (3),  where  he  resembles  the  military  noise  to  torrents 
rolling  with  impetuous  force  from  mountains  into  the  subjacent  vallies. 

Q.S  S'  or  g  yitfAdippot  7ror*{/.oiy  holt'  opeonpt  pzovTtc, 

E?  t/.uryx.yK.zixv  crvfAQdwzrov  Qfjt.QpifA.ov  vSoop, 

K pxva)V  zk  {AtycLhtov,  koIXuq  hro&Qz  j^aipoiSpyic, 

TcvvSz  re  rnho?z  S inov  zv  ouptcriv  Xtthvz  7Toi{aw . 

“Cls  Ttov (AiayofAimv  yevzro  ictyji  ts,  n. 


O)  Ly  cargo. 


(2)  Poly  genus  Slrateg.  lib,  i. 


(3)  v,  45?. 
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As  torrents  roll,  increas’d  by  numerous  rills. 

With  rage  impetuous  down  their  echoing  hills : 

Rush  to  the  vales,  and,  pour’d  along  the  plain, 

Roar  thro’  a  thousand  channels  to  the  main ; 

The  distant  shepherd  trembling  hears  the  sound ; 

So  mix  both  hosts,  and  so  their  cries  rebound.  pop*. 

Some  may  infer  fr<m  the  beginning  of  Homer’s  third  Iliad,  that  this  noise 
was  only  a  barbarous  custom,  practised  indeed  by  tbe  Trojans,  but  laugh¬ 
ed  at  by  the  more  civilized  Grecians  1)  :  But  this  is  only  to  be  under¬ 
stood  of  their  march,  as  appears  likewise  from  another  passage  in  the 
fourth  Iliad,  where  the  port  has  admirably  represented  tbe  order  and 
regular  march  of  the  Grecians,  with  the  confusion  and  disorderly  motion 
of  the  barbarians  (2)  :  Where  it  is  manifest  he  only  speaks  of  their 
inarch  ;  because  a  few  verses  after,  where  he  comes  to  describe  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  the  two  armies,  he  does  it  in  the  words  before  cited  ;  and  in 
all  other  places  he  mentions  the  great  noise  and  clamour  of  both  parties 
in  their  encounters.  Thus,  in  the  sixteenth  Iliad,  he  speaks  of  Achilles’s 
Myrmilons  (3)  : 

Ev  if’  &r«rov  Tpdiorii  aowke  pLpiQ i  ifs  v»et 

'S.pt.tpS aAeoy  novocGwr av  duirdt'eav  an'  A^cudr. 

- Loud  shouted  all 

The  joyful  Grecians,  and  the  navy  rang.  cowpkr. 

And  a  little  before  (4)  ; 

E*  vndv  i^ov'To'  fiat  S ’  £o-Gtrat  opal  pa- 

They  throng  out  of  their  ships  with  joyfuTshout. 

Nay,  so  necessary,  and  almost  essential,  was  this  shout  to  a  battle,  that 
tpwXotfij,  uOTtj,  and  /3ojj,  are  used  by  the  poet  as  equivalent  terms  for  pa-xn’ 
and  when  he  commends  his  heroes  for  being  (3ot)\>  dyaAoi,  he  often  means 
no  more  than  pdxr lv  dya6oi,  excellent  warriors.  It  was  also  one  part  of  a 
c-ood  soldier’s  and  commander’s  character,  to  have  a  strong  voice,  not  on- 
fy  because  it  was  the  custom  to  signify  their  orders  by  word  of  mouth, 
before  trumpets  were  invented,  but  for  the  terror  wherewith  it  surprised 
and  astonished  their  enemies  (5).  Instances  of  this  nature  are  very  fre¬ 
quent  in  Homer,  where  Hector,  Achilles,  and  several  others,  strike  a 
consternation  into  the  adverse  party  with  a  shout :  and  later  authors  give 
this  good  quality  its  peculiar  commendation  :  Plutarch,  in  particular,  in 
his  character  of  Marcus  Coriolauus,  the  Roman  general,  observes,  that 
he  was  not  only  dreadful  to  meet  in  the  field,  by  reason  of  his  hand  and 
stroke,  but  (what  he  tells  us  Cato  required  in  an  accomplished  warrior) 
insupportable  to  an  enemy  for  the  very  tone  and  accent  of  his  voice,  and 
the  sole  terror  of  his  aspect. 

In  the  heroical  wars,  the  generals  fought  at  the  head  of  their  armies, 
as  appears  in  all  Homer’s  battles  :  whence  they  are  frequently  termed 
rrpo/xaxoi  and  *gbfuu,  because  they  did  irgo^a-x^eiv  ra  Gga.ru,  Jight  before  their 
armies.  Thus,  when  he  led  up  the  Trojans  (6), 

Leading  the  Trojans  godlike  Paris  fought. 

>T puxriv  piti  rrpofxoLXt^tl  Axi|avtfpo;  d-ioaSil;. 

m  V.  1.  (2)  v.  427.  (3)  v.  276.  (4)  v.  267. 

(5)  Eustathius  Iliad,  g'.  p.  187.  Iliad,  y  P-  305.  Iliad.  P  p.  799.  &c.  ed  Ban! 

(6)  Iliad,  i'.  v.  16. 
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And  when  Achilles  sends  out  his  soldiers  to  defend  the  Grecian  ships, 
having  allotted  to  the  rest  of  his  officers  their  several  posts,  he  places 
Patroclus  and  Automedon,  as  chief  commanders,  before  the  front  (1). 

IIavTa>v  J't  TrpoTrtipoiQi  iff  dnpz  &u>£n<mr(iov, 

JlxTpoKM:  re  $  \uToptiicDV,  ev<t  &v/auv 

Hpia-Btv  Mvg/uiiivcev  TrohifAt^i/Aiv - 

In  front  of  all,  two  chiefs  their  station  took, 

Patroclus  and  Automedon,  one  mind 
In  both  prevail’d,  to  combat  in  the  van 

Of  all  the  Myrmidons. -  cowfer. 

To  heap  up  more  instances  in  a  thing  so  well  known,  would  be  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  In  wiser  ages,  this  practice  was  laid  aside,  and  generals,  consider¬ 
ing  how  much  the  event  of  the  battle  depended  upon  the  preservation  of 
their  persons,  usually  chose  safer  posts,  and  were  more  cautious  how 
they  adventured  themselves  into  danger. 

The  retreat,  and  other  commands,  seem  usually  to  have  been^ounded 
upon  the  same  instrument  wherewith  the  alarm  was  given;  yet^n*  those 
places  where  the  alarm  was  sounded  by  soft  and  gentle  music,  the  retreat 
and  other  orders  we  find  sometimes  signified  upon  louder  instruments  ; 
which  may  be  observed  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  seem  to  have  used 
trumpets  in  signifying  the  general’s  orders,  as  appears  from  Polybius  (2), 
who  reports  that  Cleomenes  commanded  a  party  of  his  army  to  change 
their  posts  by  sound  of  trumpet. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  when  their  enemies  fled  out  of  the  field,  were 
not  allowed  to  prosecute  their  victory,  or  make  long  and  eager  pursuits 
after  them  (3)  :  while  they  made  opposition,  and  were  able  to  fight  for 
mastery,  they  contended  with  invincible  courage  and  resolution  to  bear 
them  down  ;  but,  when  they  ceased  to  make  resistance,  and  yielded  the 
day,  they  gave  them  liberty  to  provide  for  their  safety  by  flight,  pursuing 
them  only  a  very  short  space,  and  that  by  slow  and  easy  paces  ;  the  rea¬ 
son  of  which  custom  Pausanias  (4)  accounts  for,  from  their  strict  and  in¬ 
violate  observance  of  order  and  discipline,  which  made  them  rather  choose 
to  let  their  enemies  escape,  than  by  breaking  their  ranks  to  overtake  them. 
Plutarch’s  relation  seems  also  rational,  and  well  suited  to  the  old  Spartan 
temper  :  ‘  That  the  Spartans,  having  routed  an  enemy,  pursued  them  till 
they  had  completed  their  victory,  and  then  sounded  a  retreat ;  thinking  it 
base,  and  unworthy  of  true  Grecians,  to  cut  men  in  pieces  that  had  ceas¬ 
ed  from  resisting  them,  and  left  them  the  field.’  Which  manner  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  those  they  had  conquered,  did  not  only  show  their  magnanimity 
and  greatness  of  soul,  but  had  a  politic  end  in  it  too  ;  for  their  enemies, 
knowing  that  they  killed  only  those  who  made  resistance,  and  gave  quar¬ 
ter  to  the  rest,  generally  thought  it  their  best  way  to  consult  their  safety 
by  an  early  flight  (5). 

One  thing  farther  remains  before  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  viz. 
that  it  was  frequent  amongst  the  ancient  Grecians  to  put  their  cause  upon 
the  issue  of  a  single  combat,  and  to  decide  their  quarrels  by  two  or  more 
champions  on  each  side  ;  and  their  kings  and  great  commanders  were  so 
eager  in  their  pursuit  after  glory,  and  so  tender  of  the  lives  of  their  sub¬ 
jects,  that  they  frequently  sent  challenges  to  their  rival  princes,  to  end 

(1)  Iliad,  tt'.  218.  (4)  Messeniacis. 

(2)  Lib.  ii.  prope  finem.  (5)  Plutarchus  Lycurgo,  Apophthegmati  Laco- 

Thucydides,  lib.  v,  Polvtejuis,  lib.  i.  nicis,  ir£?i  aopy-ntrl a? . 
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their  quarrel  by  a  single  encounter,  that  by  the  death  of  one  of  them 
they  might  prevent  the  effusion  of  more  blood.  Remarkable  instances 
hereof  we  have  in  Xanthus,  king  of  Bceotia,  who,  challenging  the  king 
of  Attica,  was  slain  by  him,  and  so  ended  a  dangerous  war  between  those 
states  (1)  ;  and  in  Pittacus,  the  famous  Mitylenian,  who  slew  Phryno  the 
Athenian  general  in  a  single  combat  Ancient  histories  are  full  of  such 
examples,  as  likewise  of  wars  happily  concluded  by  a  small  number  com¬ 
missioned  by  mutual  agreement  to  decide  the  controversy.  The  Lace¬ 
demonians  furnished  us  with  one  memorable  instance  in  their  wars  with 
Argos  about  the  title  to  Thyrea,  which  was  determined  by  three  hundred 
on  each  side.  Nor  was  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  the  Tegeans 
and  Pheneans,  two  small  states  in  Arcadia,  less  remarkable,  being  effect¬ 
ed  by  a  combat  of  three  brothers  on  each  side  (2),  all  the  circumstances 
of  whose  story  run  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  so 
famous  in  Roman  histories.  The  eastern  countries  were  acquainted  with 
the  same  custom,  as  may  appear  from  Goliath’s  challenging  the  Israelitish 
host  to  give  him  a  man  to  tight  with  him,  and  the  flight  of  the  Philistines 
upon  David’s  victory  over  their  champion. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  THEIR  SIEGES,  WITH  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  OF  THEIR  INVENTIONS,  AND 

ENGINES  USED  THEREIN. 

There  are  no  footsteps  of  any  siege  among  the  primitive  Grecians  : 
their  cities  were  not  fortified  with  walls,  but  lay  open  to  all  invaders  ; 
and  their  inhabitants,  once  vanquished  in  open  field  became  an  easy 
prey  to  the  conquerors.  Wherefore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the 
people  of  those  times  enjoyed  no  fixed  and  settled  habitations,  but  fre¬ 
quently  removed  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  being  forced 
to  quit  their  seats  whenever  they  were  coveted  by  a  power  superior  to 
their  own  (3). 

This  moving  and  unsettled  condition,  wherein  they  continued  for  some 
ages,  caused  them  to  attempt  several  methods  to  secure  themselves  :  some 
built  their  cities  upon  the  tops  of  inaccessible  rocks  andmountains,  whence 
they  could  easily  repel  a  greater  force  of  enemies  :  others,  whose  situa¬ 
tion  was  not  so  defensible,  were  driven  to  seek  other  ways  for  their  safe¬ 
ty  ;  till  at  length,  some  heads  of  no  vulgar  understanding,  brought  forth 
an  amazing  contrivance,  to  inclose  their  houses  and  possessions  within 
walls.  This,  at  first,  was  looked  on  as  a  work  so  wonderful,  so  far  above 
human  capacity,  that  the  gods  were  frequently  called  from  their  blessed 
mansions  to  undertake  it.  The  walls  of  Troy  (to  mention  no  more) 
were  of  divine  workmanship,  and  raised  by  no  meaner  persons  than  Nep¬ 
tune  and  Apollo  :  but  if  mortals  had  the  happiness  to  project  and  finish 
so  great  a  design,  they  seldom  failed  of  being  translated  to  heaven,  and 
having  their  names  enrolled  among  those  exalted  beings,  to  whom  they 
were  thought  to  make  near  approaches,  whilst  on  earth. 

(1)  Vide  Archsolog.  noetr.  vol.  i.  can.  20.  in  (2)  Piutarchus  Parallels. 

ATraifcpin.  (3)  Thucydides  initio  lib.  i 
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And,  since  it  was  their  custom  to  immortalize  the  first  authors  of  every 
little  contrivance,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  conferred  the  same  honours  on 
those  great  benefactors,  to  whom  they  were  obliged  for  the  security  and 
quiet  possession  of  whatever  the  rest  of  their  deities  had  gratified  them 
with.  Once,  indeed,  inclosed  within  walls,  they  looked  upon  themselves 
safe  from  all  assaults  ;  and,  had  not  a  weak  opposition  within  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  repel  much  greater  forces  of  invaders,  such  a  town  as  Trov 
could  never  have  held  out  ten  years  against  an  hundred  thousand  be¬ 
siegers. 

Nor  were  the  Grecians  of  later  ages,  however  renowned  for  knowledge 
in  military  affairs,  very  willing  to  undertake,  or  expert  in  managing  sieges  ; 
but  rather  chose  to  end  their  quarrels,  if  possible,  by  one  decisive  bat¬ 
tle,  than  to  undergo  the  fatigue,  and  other  incommodities  of  so  tedious, 
so  dangerous,  and  expensive  a  method. 

Of  all  the  Grecians,  the  most  averse  from  undertaking  leaguers,  and 
the  most  unskilful  in  carrying  them  on  to  advantage,  were  the  Laced  - 
monians  ;  insomuch  that  after  Mardonius’s  defeat  at  Platiea,  when  a  body 
of  Persians  had  taken  refuge  in  some  wooden  fortifications,  they  could 
fipd  no  means  to  drive  them  thence,  but  must  have  been  forced  to  retire, 
had  not  the  Athenians  and  some  other  Grecians  advanced  to  their  assist¬ 
ance  (1).  For  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  theirlawgiver  obliged  them, 
by  a  special  injunction,  not  easily  to  engage  in  besieging  towns  ;  and  to 
lose  their  lives  in  such  undertakings,  was  accounted  inglorious,  and  un¬ 
worthy  a  Spartan,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  author  (2),  who,  speaking 
of  Lysander’s  being  slain  before  the  gates  of  a  little  Boeotian  town,  called 
Haliartus,  tells  us,  ‘  That,  like  some  common  soldier,  or  one  of  the  for¬ 
lorn  hope,  he  cast  away  his  life  ingloriously,  giving  testimony  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Spartans,  that  they  did  well  to  avoid  storming  of  walls,  where  the 
stoutest  man  may  chance  to  fall  by  the  hand,  not  only  of  an  abject  fellow, 
but  of  a  boy  or  woman  ;  as  they  say  Achilles  was  slain  by  Paris  at  the 
Scatan  gates  of  Troy  (3).  Pyrrhus  also,  the  great  king  of  Epirus,  fell 
by  the  hand  of  a  woman  at  Argos  (4). 

When  they  endeavoured  to  possess  themselves  of  a  town  or  castle,  it 
was  usual  first  to  attempt  it  by  storm,  surrounding  it  with  their  whole  ar¬ 
ray,  and  attacking  it  in  all  quarters  at  once,  with  the  Greeks  called  Ca yri- 
vsve iv,  the  Romans,  corona  cingere.  When  this  method  proved  ineffectual, 
they  frequently  desisted  from  their  enterprize  ;  but  if  resolved  to  prose¬ 
cute  it,  they  prepared  for  a  larger  siege  ;  in  carrying  on  which,  they 
seem  not  to  have  proceeded  in  any  constant  and  settled  method,  but  to 
have  varied  it  according  to  the  direction  of  their  generals,  as  well  as  the 
difference  in  time,  place,  and  other  circumstances. 

When  they  designed  to  lay  close  siege  to  a  place,  the  first  thing  they 
went  about  was  aVo'rsi^itfp.og,  orifs^irsr^uifxos,  the  works  of  circumvallation , 
which  we  find  sometimes  to  have  consisted  of  a  double  wall  or  rampire, 
raised  up  of  turfs,  called  in  Greek  irXivQoi  and  irXivflla,  in  Latin,  cespites. 
The  interior  fortification  was  designed  to  prevent  sudden  and  unex¬ 
pected  sallies  from  the  town,  and  to  deprive  it  of  all  possibility  of 
succour  from  without ;  the  exterior,  to  secure  them  from  foreign  ene¬ 
mies,  that  might  come  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged.  Thus  when  the 


(1)  Herodotus,  lib.  ix,  cap.  69, 

(2)  Plutarch,  Sylla. 


(3)  Homer.  Iliad,  x-  v-360 

(4)  Plutarchus  Pyrrho. 
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Peloponnesians  invested  Platasa,  Thucydides  reports,  they  raised  a  dou- 
ble  wall,  one  towards  the  city,  the  other  towards  Athens,  to  prevent  all 
danger  on  that  side  :  the  middle  space,  which  was  sixteen  feet,  was  tak¬ 
en  up  with  lodges  for  guards  and  sentinels,  built  at  due  distance  one  from 
another,  yet  so  close,  that  at  a  distant  view,  the  whole  pile  appeared  to  be 
one  broad  wall,  with  turrets  on  both  sides,  after  every  tenth  of  which 
was  a  larger  tower,  extended  from  wall  to  wall. 

Engines  were  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks  p .otyyaw.,  and  afterwards 
fia. xuvul.  The  first  invention  of  them  the  Grecians  claim  to  themselves, 
being  not  easily  induced  to  allow  the  contrivance  of  any  art  to  other  na¬ 
tions  ;  for  it  was  their  custom  to  travel  into  Egypt,  India,  and  other  eas¬ 
tern  countries,  to  furnish  themselves  with  sciences  and  inventions,  which 
afterwards  they  made  public  in  Europe,  and  vented  as  productions  of 
their  own  :  hence  was  derived  most  of  the  Grecian  philosophy ;  and  as 
for  engines  used  in  sieges,  it  appears  that  they  were  invented  in  the  eas¬ 
tern  nations  many  ages  before  Greece  had  the  least  knowledge  of,  or  oc¬ 
casion  for  them.  Moses’s  times  seem  not  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
them(l):  several  of  the  Jewish  kings  likewise  appear  to  have  known 
the  use  of  them ;  whereas  the  Grecians,  till  Homer’s  time,  are  not 
found  to  have  had  the  least  hint  of  any  such  thing  :  Statius  indeed  car¬ 
ries  them  as  high  as  the  Trojan  war  ;  and,  speaking  of  the  presents  sent 
to  Achilles  by  the  Grecians,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war,  reports,  that 
Pylus  and  Messene  furnished  him  with  engines  to  batter  the  walls  : 

Murorvm  tonnento  Pylos  Messanaque  tradunf. 

Large  battering  engines  are  from  Pylos  sent, 

And  from  Messene. - 

But  the  poet  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  rude  and  unskilful  age  of  this 
hero,  and  to  have  formed  his  description  from  the  practices  of  his  own 
times,  since  authors  of  better  credit  have  no  mention  of  any  such  thing. 
Homer  indeed  speaks  of  xgoo'tfai,  which  some  ancient  interpreters  take 
for  xAi'iaaxfj,  scaling  ladders  (2)  : 

- o  pth  t-mita. 

Kpowa'av  IvriCxivov,  dxa%/uivct  S'hptt'r’ 'i% si/TSr. 

Bearing  well-pointed  spears,  these  straight  ascend 

The  scaling  ladders. - 

But  it  may,  with  no  less  propriety,  be  taken  for  the  pinnacles  of  towers, 
as  we  find  it  used  in  the  following  verse  (3)  : 

YLpi<rtra.s  fj.lv  vrupyuv  fyuov,  $  tpUTrov  iTrxK^m. 

The  tow’rs  exalted  pinnacles  they  raz’d, 

And  levelled  all  their  bulwarks. - 

Others  again  will  have  them  to  have  been  as  ancient  as  the  Theban  war 
and  to  have  been  the  contrivance  of  Capaneus,  one  of  the  seven  cham¬ 
pions,  the  story  of  whose  being  knocked  down  with  thunderbolts  was 
grounded  on  no  better  a  foundation,  than  that,  attempting  to  scale  the 
walls  of  Thebes  with  ladders,  he  was  beaten  down,  and  slain  with  stones  : 
and  since  the  contrivance  is  so  easy  and  obvious,  it  may  not  be  whol¬ 
ly  improbable,  that  even  those  ages  were  acquainted  with  it :  however, 


0)  Deutgyon.  xx.  20. 


(2)  Iliad,  u:  v.  444. 


(?.}  Ibid,  v.  258. 
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the  different  sorts  of  ladders  were  invented  afterwards,  when  some  of  them 
were  (1),  plicatiles,  folded;  others,  diaXuroti  (2),  solaliles,  to  be 

taken  in  pieces  for  the  conveyance  of  carriage.  The  matter  they  were 
composed  of  was  likewise  very  different,  being  not  only  wood  but  ropes, 
leather,  Sic. 

The  rest  of  their  engines  seem,  however,  to  have  been  later :  the 
ram  is  indeed  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  invented  in  the  Trojan  war, 
and  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  fable  of  the  wooden  horse,  built  by  Epe- 
us,  it  being  the  constant  practice  of  those  times  to  wrap  up  the  origina 
of  every  invention  in  fables  ;  but  this  is  only  conjecture,  and  may  with 
the  same  ease  be  denied  as  asserted.  Athenjeus  indeed  speaks  of  this  en¬ 
gine  as  very  ancient  (3),  but  doth  not  fix  its  invention  to  any  determinate 
time,  only  observes  that  the  Romans  were  obliged  for  it  to  the  Grecians  ; 
and  since  Vetruvius  gives  the  honour  of  its  contrivance  to  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  in  their  siege  of  Gades,  and  neither  Hdmer,  nor  any  Greek  writer 
for  many  ages  after,  has  the  least  mention  thereof,  there  seems  little  rea¬ 
son  to  credit  Pliny’s  report.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  those  ages 
might  have  some  small  helps  in  taking  towns,  contrived,  as  by  several 
others,  so  particularly  by  Epeus,  who  is  famous  in  poetical  story  for  be¬ 
ing  an  artificer,  and  (as  Lycophron  reports)  was  very  serviceable,  on  that 
account,  to  the  Grecian  army  : 

Tlunriiv  yiv  ea-^Mv,  TrrGiut  i'  \y  xMva  S'ofbs. 

Kai  irhii^a  Tixyxis  fafihi'imtvra.  s-px-rov  (4). 

Dauntless  in  boxing,  at  the  sound  dismay’d 
Of  clashing  arms,  yet  by  his  famous  art 
He  was  most  useful  to  the  Grecian  fleet. 

But  these  devices  seem  to  have  been  exceeding  contemptible,  and  unar¬ 
tificial  ;  and  therefore  were  wholly  laid  aside  in  wiser  ages,  and,  it  may 
be,  never  practised  but  at  their  first  invention.  The  only  constant  instru¬ 
ments  used  by  the  ancient  Grecians  in  demolishing  walls,  were  (for  ought 
appears  to  the  contrary)  those  they  called  v^uVava,,  in  Latin  terebr<g, 
which  were  long  irons  with  sharp  ends.  Wherefore  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  most  of  their  famous  engines  were  invented  about  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  wherein  it  is  plain  from  Thucydides 
they  were  used.  Diodorous  (5)  and  Plutarch  (6)  will  have  Peri¬ 
cles  to  have  contrived  several  of  them,  by  the  assistance  of  Artemon,  an 
artificer  of  Clazomenae,  as  rams,  tortoises,  &c.  yet  Cornelius  Nepos  re¬ 
ports,  that  some  of  them  were  used  in  the  age  before,  by  Militiades,  when 
he  besieged  Paros  :  Plutarch  also  himself,  when  he  reports  out  of  Epho- 
rus,  that  battering  engines  were  first  employed  in  the  Samian  war  by  Pe¬ 
ricles,  and  composed  at  that  time  by  Artemon,  being  then  a  strange  and 
surprising  sight,  presently  after  adds,  that  Heraclides  of  Pontus  will  have 
that  engineer  to  have  flourished  several  ages  before  the  Samian  war  ;  so 
that  nothing  of  certainty  can  be  expected  in  this  matter.  The  principal 
of  the  Grecian  inventions  were  these  which  follow  : 

XsXwvr),  testudo,  a  tortoise  ;  a  defensive  invention,  so  called  from  co¬ 
vering  and  sheltering  the  soldiers,  as  a  tortoise  is  covered  by  its  shell. 
Several  sorts  we  find  of  it,  as, 

1.  XsXuvt]  gganuTuv,  testudo  militaris,  termed  sometimes  (fuvaa’iria'^og, 
when  the  soldiers  drawn  up  close  to  one  another,  and  the  hindermosl 

I)  Appian.  (9)  Pkt.  Arato. 

V  l  ine  lib.  iv 


(4)  Cassandr.  v.  945. 

(5)  Lib.  xii.  (6)Pericle. 
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ranks  bowing  themselves,  placed  their  targets  above  their  heads  ;  as  it  we 
suppose  the  first  rank  to  stand  erect,  the  rest  to  stoop  lower  and  low¬ 
er  by  degrees,  till  the  last  rank  kneeled  upon  the  ground  ;  the  men  in 
the  front  and  on  the  sides  holding  their  targets  before  their  bodies,  the 
rest  covering  the  heads  of  those  that  were  placed  before  them  ;  so  that 
the  whole  body  resembled  a  pent-house,  or  roof  cov  ered  with  tiles  down 
which  the  enemy’s  missive  weapons  easily  glided,  without  prejudice  to 
the  soldiers  underneath.  1  his  invention  was  used  iD  field  battles,  but 
more  frequently  in  surprising  cities  before  the  besieged  were  prepared 
for  defence,  and  served  to  protect  the  besiegers  in  their  approach  to  the 
walls. 

2.  XsXavvj  was  four  square  ;  the  chief  design  thereof  was 

(as  the  name  imports)  to  guard  the  soldiers  in  filling  ditches,  and  casting 
up  mounts. 

3.  XeXwvri  i'fvg,  was  triangular,  with  its  front  shelving  downwards,  for 
the  protection  of  pioneers,  who  undermined  wails. 

4.  T o  these  may  be  added  testudo  a rietaria,  wherewith  those  that  bat- 
terred  the  walls  were  protected  ;  of  which  afterwards. 

Tcffix :,  wicker  hurdles,  resembling  the  Roman  vine «e,  which  the  soldiers 
held  over  their  heads.  The  word  came  at  length  to  signify,  trifles,  from 
the  siege  of  Syracuse,  where  the  Athenians  calling  continually  for  hurdles 
to  shelter  them,  the  besiegers  in  derision  cried,  ylpp'a  yi\ ja. 

Another  engine,  composed  of  boards,  and  like  the  Roman  pluteus,  was 
used  by  Alexander’s  soldiers,  as  we  read  in  Curtius. 

Xu//, a,  agger,  a  mount,  which  was  raised  so  high  as  to  equal,  if  not  ex¬ 
ceed,  the  top  of  the  besieged  walls  :  the  sides  were  walled  in  with  bricks 
or  stones,  or  secured  with  long  rafters,  to  hinder  it  from  falling  ;  the 
fore  part  only,  being  by  degrees  to  be  advanced  nearer  the  walls,  remain¬ 
ed  bare.  The  pile  itself  consisted  of  all  sorts  of  materials,  as  earth, 
timber,  boughs,  stones,  &c.  as  Thucydides  reports  in  the  siege  of  Plataea  : 
into  the  middle  were  cast  also  wickers,  ard  twigs  of  trees,  to  fasten,  and, 
as  it  were,  cement  the  other  parts.  The  whole  fabric  is  thus  described 
by  Lucan  (1)  ; 

- tunc  omnia  late 

Procumbunt  nemora,  et  spolianiur  robore  silva:  ; 

Ut,  cum  terra  lexis  mediam  virgultaque  molem, 

Suspendant,  structd  laterum  corn-page  ligatam 
Arctet  humum,  pressus  ne  cedat  turribus  agger. 

Now  while  with  toil  unwearied  rose  the  mound, 

The  sounding  axe  invades  the  groves  around  : 

Light  earth  and  shrubs  the  middle  banks  supplied, 

But  firmer  leaves  must  fortify  the  side. 

Lest  when  the  towers  advance  their  ponderous  height. 

The  mouldering  mass  should  yield  beneath  the  weight.  now£ 

Ilt/fyoi,  turres,  moveable  towers  of  wood,  usually  placed  upon  the 
mount :  they  were  driven  upon  wheels,  which  were  fixed  within  the  bot¬ 
tom  planks,  to  secure  them  for  the  enemies.  Their  size  was  not  always 
the  same,  but  proportioned  to  the  towers  of  the  city  they  besieged. 
The  front  was  usually  covered  with  tiles,  and,'  in  later  times,  the  sides 
were  likewise  guarded  with  the  same  materials  :  their  tops  were  covered 
with  raw  hides,  and  other  shrouds,  to  preserve  them  from  fire-balls  and 
missive  weapons  :  they  were  formed  into  several  stories,  which  were 


(11  Lib  ili. 
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able  to  carry,  not  soldiers  only,  but  several  sorts  of  engines  ;  whence 
Silius  (I). 

Turris  multiplici  surgens  ad  sidera  leclo 
Exibat,  tabulata  decern  cui  crescere  trrajus 
Fecerat,  et  mult  as  nemorum  consumpserat  umbras. 

Thin  were  the  groves,  and  scarce  could  boast  a  shade. 

When  Grajan  with  ten  rooms  a  tower  made, 

Whose  various  turrets  seem'd  the  stars  t’invade. 

The  first  contrivance  is  attributed  to  some  artificers  of  Sicily,  about  the 
time  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant  ;  by  some  to  Polydius  a  Thessalian,  Philip 
of  Macedon’s  engineer  (2)  ;  by  others  to  Diades  and  Choreas  (3),  who 
were  Polydius’s  scholars,  and  entertained  by  Alexander  in  his  eastern 
expedition  :  the  last  of  these  seem  rather  to  have  been  improvers  of  the 
former  invention  ;  for  we  find  mention  of  wooden  towers  in  the  elder 
Dionysius’s  reign  (4)  :  it  may  be  the  device  of  making  <po^i<r«V, 

portable  turrets,  to  be  taken  in  pieces,  and  carried  along  with  the  army, 
may  be  owiog  to  them. 

Kgiog,  anes,  the  ram  was  an  engine  with  an  iron  head,  called  in  Greek 
xs( paX«,  or  sjaSoXs},  resembling  a  ram’s  head,  wherewith  they  battered  the 
enemy’s  walls.  Of  this  were  three  kinds  : 

1.  The  first  was  plain  and  unartificial,  being  nothing  but  a  long  beam 
with  an  iron  head,  which  the  soldiers  drove  with  main  force  against  the 
wall. 

2.  The  second  was  hung  with  ropes,  to  another  beam  by  the  help  of 
which  they  thrust  it  forwards  with  much  greater  force. 

3.  the  third  differed  only  from  the  former,  as  being  covered  with  a 
5£sXww]  or  shroud,  to  guard  the  soldiers,  whence  it  is  called  testudo  arieta - 
ria. 

The  beam  was  sometimes  no  less  than  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  covered  with  iron  plates,  lest  those  who  defended  the  walls 
should  set  it  on  fire  ;  the  head  was  armed  with  as  many  horns  as  they 
pleased.  Josephus  reports,  that  one  of  Vespasian’s  rams,  the  length 
whereof  was  only  fifty  cubits,  which  came  not  up  to  the  size  of  several 
of  the  Grecian  arms,  had  an  head  as  thick  as  ten  men,  and  twenty-five 
horns,  each  of  which  was  as  thick  as  one  man,  and  placed  a  cubit’s  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  rest ;  the  weight,  hung  (as  was  customary)  upon  the  hinder 
part,  weighed  no  less  than  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  talents  :  when 
it  was  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  if  it  was  not  taken  in  pieces, 
an  hundred  and  fifty  yoke  of  oxen,  or  three  hundred  pair  of  horses  and 
mules,  laboured  in  drawing  it ;  and  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  men  em¬ 
ployed  their  utmost  strength  in  forcing  it  against  the  walls.  At  other  times 
we  find  these  rams  driven  upon  wheels. 

'EXsir 0X15  was  first  invented  by  Demetrius,  son  to  Antigonus,  who  having 
taken  Rhodes,  with  several  other  towns  by  the  help  of  this  engine,  was 
honoured  with  the  surname  of  TloXwgxrirys-  We  have  several  descrip¬ 
tions  of  it  left  us  by  Vitruvius  (5),  Plutarch  (6),  and  Diodorus  (7),  who, 
though  differing  in  other  points,  are  thus  far  agreed,  that  it  was  a  machine 
of  prodigious  bulk,  not  unlike  the  ram  covered  with  a  shroud,  but  vastly 
bigger,  and  of  far  greater  force  ;  that  it  was  driven  both  with  ropes  and 
wheels,  and  contained  several  other  smaller  engines,  out  of  which  stones 
and  other  missive  weapons  were  cast. 

(1)  Lib.  xiv.  (3)  Heron,  cap.  16.  (4)  Diodorus  Siculus. 

(2)  Athenaeus  Mechanicis  apud  Turneb.  (5)  Lib.  x.  (6)  Deraetrio. 

Vitruvius,  lib.  x.  cap.  19.  (7)  Lib  xx. 
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Kara.tfr'ra.i  are  used  in  different  senses,  sometimes  for  arrows,  some¬ 
times  for  engines,  out  of  which  arrows  were  cast ;  in  the  latter  of  which 
significations  they  are  termed  oguSeXsTg  and  /dsXogatfsis,  They  are  like¬ 
wise,  though  not  very  properly,  taken  for  engines  to  cast  stones  ;  and 
we  find  them  sometimes  used  to  throw  great  pieces  of  timber.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  them  is  ascribed  to  the  Syrians  by  Pliny  ;  but  Diodorus  (1) 
and  Plutarch  report,  they  were  first  contrived  in  Sicily,  about  the  time 
in  which  the  elder  Dionysius  engaged  in  the  war  with  Carthage. 

Engiues  to  cast  stones  were  of  several  sorts  ;  some  only  for  smaller 
stones,  such  as  fftpsvSovai,  slings  ;  others  for  those  also  of  a  larger  size, 
called  sometimes  only  by  the  general  names  of  ^clyycaa.  and  ^ayyanuK 
ogyma.,  or  acpsrjgia.  oPyava,  the  former  of  which  seem  to  signify  all  sorts  of 
engines,  the  latter  all  those  designed  to  cast  missive  weapons  ;  sometimes 
by  more  peculiar  titles,  as  XitloSoXoi, -irsvgoSoXoi,  tfsrgoSoXixa  i'gyava,  which 
names  are  yet  so  general,  as  to  comprehend  all  engines  that  cast  stones  : 
nor  is  there  any  proper  term  that  I  know  of,  for  that  famous  engine,  out 
of  which  stones  of  a  size  not  less  than  millstones  were  thrown,  with  so 
great  violence,  as  to  dash  whole  houses  in  pieces  at  a  blow  :  it  was  call¬ 
ed  indeed,  by  the  Romans,  ballista;  but  this  name,  though  of  Grecian 
original,  appears  not  to  have  been  used  in  Greece:  this  engine,  however, 
was  known  there,  and  was  the  same  with  that  used  by  the  Romans, 
the  force  of  which  is  thus  expressed  by  Lucan  (2)  : 

At  saxurn  quoties  ingenti  verheris  ictu 
Excutitur,  qualis  rupes,  quam  vertice  mantis 
Abscidit  impvlsu  ventorum  adjuta  vetustas  ; 

Erangit  cuncta  ruens,  nec  tantum  corpora  pressa 
Exammat  tolos  cum  sanguine  dissipat  artus. 

Now  by  some  vast  machine  a  ponderous  stone 

Pernicious,  from  the  hostile  wall  is  thrown  ;  1  1 

At  once  on  many  swift  the  shock  descends, 
rind  the  crush’d  carcases  confounding  blends. 

So  rolls  some  falling  rock  by  age  long  worn, 

Loose  from  its  root  by  raging  whirlwinds  torn  ; 

And  thundering  down  the  precipice  is  borne.  .  howe. 

These  were  the  most  remarkable  engines  the  Grecians  used  in  taking 
towns.  It  will  be  expected,  in  the  next  place,  that  some  account  be  giv¬ 
en  of  the  methods  by  which  the  besieged  defended  themselves. 

Upon  the  enemy’s  approach,  they  gave  notice  to  their  confederates  (if 
they  had  aoy)  to  hasten  their  assistance  :  in  the  day  this  was  done  by  rais¬ 
ing  a  great  smoke  ;  in  the  night  by  fires,  or  lighted  torches,  called  tpgvx- 
rot,  and  tpguxrugiui,  whence,  to  signify  the  coming  of  enemies,  was  called 
tpguxrwgsTv  (3).  These  torches  were  termed  cpguxr oi  TroXepuoi,  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  they  called  tpgvxroi  <p»Xioi,  which  were  lighted  upon  the 
approach  of  friends  :  they  differed  in  this,  that  the  latter  were  held  firm 
and  unmoved,  the  former  tossed  and  waved  to  and-fro  in  the  air. 

They  seem  not  to  have  had  any  constant  method  of  defending  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  this  much  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  the  walls  were 
guarded  with  soldiers,  who,  with  stones,  and  all  sorts  of  missile  weapons, 
assaulted  the  invaders  ;  and  the  xavowrEXrai,  with  other  engines  of  that 
kind,  were  planted  within  the  town,  and  played  upon  them.  Several 

(3)  Theognidis  Scholiastes,  Horaeri  Scholi- 
astes,  Iliad,  <r. 


(1)  Lib.  xiv. 

(2)  Lib.  iii. 
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Other  methods  were  practised  against  them,  as  when  the  Tyrians,  heat 
ing  brass  bucklers  red  hot,  and  filling  them  with  sand  and  lime,  poured 
it  upon  Alexander’s  soldiers,  which  getting  between  their  armour  and 
flesh,  burned  vehemently,  and  caused  them  to  fling  off  their  armour,  so 
that  the  besieged  wounded  them  at  pleasure,  without  receiving  any  hurt, 
Several  ways  they  had  to  elude  the  force  of  their  engines,  and  defeat 
their  stratagems  :  their  mines  they  rendered  ineffectual  by  counter-mines  : 
their  mounts  they  let  fall  to  the  ground,  by  undermining  the  foundations  . 
their  towers,  and  all  their  engines,  they  burned  with  fire-balls  :  them¬ 
selves  they  defended  with  skins,  wool-packs,  and  other  things  proper  to 
ward  off  stones,  and  other  missile  weapons  :  the  heads  of  battering  rams 
they  broke  off  with  stones  of  a  prodigious  size  from  the  walls  ;  or  (as 
we  read  of  the  Tyrians)  rendered  them  useless,  by  cutting  the  rppes 
whereby  they  were  governed  with  long  scythes  ;  and  if  there  remained 
no  hope  of  defending  their  walls,  they  sometimes  raised  new  ones,  with 
forts  within.  Many  other  contrivances  were  used,  us  the  posture  of  af¬ 
fairs  required,  and  as  the  besieged  were  ingenious  in  finding  out  methods 
for  their  own  preservation. 

Their  manner  of  treating  the  cities  they  had  taken  was  not  always  the 
same,  depending  upon  the  temper  of  their  general,  who  sometimes  put 
all,  at  least  all  that  were  in  arms,  to  the  sword,  demolished  the  walls 
and  buildings,  and  made  the  rest  slaves  ;  sometimes  graciously  received 
them  into  favour,  requiring  only  some  tributary  acknowledgment.  The 
Athenians  had  a  custom  of  sending  colonies  to  inhabit  the  places  they 
had  depopulated,  which  they  divided  by  lots  among  some  of  the  common¬ 
alty,  when  met  together  in  a  public  assembly  (1). 

When  they  demolished  a  city,  it  was  frequent  to  pronounce  direful 
curses  upon  whoever  should  endeavour  to  rebuild  it  ;  which  some 
imagine  was  the  reason  that  Troy  could  never  be  raised  out  of  its  ashes, 
though  several  persons  attempted  it,  being  devoted  to  eternal  and  irre¬ 
parable  ruin  by  Agamemnon  (2).  This  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
ancient  custom,  and  derived  from  the  eastern  nations  ;  for  (to  omit  other 
instances)  we  find  Joshua,  at  the  destruction  of  Jericho,  to  have  fixed 
an  imprecation  upon  the  person  that  should  rebuild  it  (3),  which  was 
accomplished  in  Hiel,  the  Cethelite,  many  ages  after,  in  the  reign  of 
Ahab  (4). 


CHAP.  XL 

OF  THE  SLAIN,  AND  THEIR  FUNERALS. 

The  ancient  Grecians  seems  to  have  treated  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
enemies  in  a  very  indecent  and  inhuman  manner,  basely  revenging  the 
injuries  they  had  received  from  them  whilst  living,  by  disfiguring  and 
stabbing  their  carcases,  and  exposing  them  to  scorn  and  ignominy  ; 
which  cruel  and  barbarous  practice  was  not  thoroughly  reformed  in 

(1)  Aristophanes  Scholiasles  Nubibus,  p.  13-4.  (3)  Joshua,  cap.  vi.  26- 

(2)  Eustathius  Iliad.  5'.  p.  350 .  (4)  1  Reg.  cap.  xvi.  34, 
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the  Trojan  tvar,  as  appears  from  divers  instances  in  the  Iliad,  where 
dead  enemies  are  dismembered  by  insulting  conquerors  ;  none  of  which 
is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Hector,  who  lay  unburied  many  days, 
was  dragged  round  Troy’s  walls,  and  Patroclus’s  sepulchre,  and  suffer¬ 
ed  all  sorts  of  indignities.  This  indeed  might  be  imputed  to  Achtlles’s 
extravagant  rage  for  the  loss  of  Patroclus,  or  (as  the  Scholiast  (1) 
affirms)  to  a  peculiar  custom  of  Thessaly,  Lis  native  country,  where 
it  was  their  constant  practice  to  drag  at  their  chariots  the  murderers  of 
their  near  friends  :  but  did  it  not  appear  that  the  rest  of  the  Grecians 
used  him  in  a  manner  no  less  brutish  and  barbarous,  insulting  over 
him,  and  stabbing  his  dead  body  (2)  ?  Tydeus  has  no  better  treatment, 
in  Statius  (3)  :  whence  it  appears  to  have  been  their  constant  practice, 
and  looked  on  as  very  consistent  with  virtue  and  honour  ;  as  Servi- 
us  hath  likewise  observed,  when  Virgil’s  Mezentius  was  used  in  the 
same  manner.  The  poet  indeed  does  not  expressly  affirm  any  such 
thing,  which,  notwithstanding,  plainly  appears  :  for,  whereas  he  only 
received  two  wounds  from  .Eneas  (4),  we  find  his  breast-plate  afterwards 
pierced  through  in  twelve,  i.  e.  a  great  many  places,  a  determinate  num 
ber  being  put  for  an  indefinite  (5)  : 

- bis  sex  thoraca petitum, 

Perfossumque  locis: 

Through  twice  six  places  was  his  breast-plate  pierc’d. 

The  barbarous  nations  were  not  less  guilty  of  this  inhuman  practice. 
Leonidas  king  of  Sparta,  having  valiantly  lost  his  life  in  fighting  against 
Xerxes,  had  his  bead  fixed  upon  a  pole,  and  his  body  gibbeted  (6)  :  but 
the  Grecians  were  long  before  that  time  convinced  of  the  villany  and 
baseness  of  such  actions  ;  and,  therefore,  when  Pausanias  the  Spartan 
was  urged  to  retaliate  Leonidas’s  injury  upon  Mardonius  Xerxes’s  gene¬ 
ral  overcome  at  Plataa,  he  refused  to  be  concerned  in,  or  to  permit  a 
revenge  so  barbarous,  and  unworthy  a  Grecian.  Even  in  the  times  of 
the  Trojan  war,  the  Grecians  were  much  reformed  from  the  inhumanity, 
as  well  of  their  own  ancestors,  as  other  nations.  It  had  formerly  been 
customary  for  the  conquerors  to  hinder  their  enemies  from  interring  their 
dead,  till  they  had  paid  large  sums  for  their  ransom  ;  and  some  footsteps 
of  this  practice  are  found  about  that  time  :  Hector’s  body  was  redeemed 
from  Achilles  (7)  ;  Achilles’s  again  was  redeemed  from  the  Trojans  for 
the  same  price  he  had  received  for  Hector’s  (8)  : 

AxCdv  tf<  Tatung  ts~  7repx!Xfxhx  davos 
Tzxdvra  Tgl/TcCVfl? 

Audi;  Toy  avriVoiyov  en%exc  iVtsy, 

IIojct tchtov  TnxaiyAH  /J.CA' gcy; 

Kg«.T«ga  Bxx.%ts  iuanxi - — — 

A  ramsom  large  as  that  which  Priam  gave, 

"That  royal  Hector’s  mangled  corse  might  have 
The  happy  priv’lege  of  a  decent  grave, 

By  Argian  chiefs  shall  be  repaid  to  Troy, 

And  then  the  slain  Achilles  shall  enjoy 
That  honourable  urn  the  grateful  god 

Upon  his  mother  Thetis  had  bestow’d.  S.  K, 

Nisus  is  introduced  by  Virgil,  dissuading  his  friend  Euryalus  from  accom¬ 
panying  him  into  danger,  lest,  if  he  were  slain,  there  should  be  no  per* 

(1)  Iliad,  x'.  v.  398.  (4)  Fine  Ma.  x.  (5)  A2n.  xi.  v.  9. 

(2)  Iliad,  x'-  v.  367.  <6)  Herodotus  Calliope.  (7)  Iliad. 

(?)  Thsbahi,  ix.  v.  180.  (8)  Lycophronis  Cassandra,  t.  289. 
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son  that  would  recover  by  fight,  or  redeem  his  body  (1)  :  whence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  redemption  of  the  dead  was  practised  in  those  days,  and,  if 
neglected,  they  were  frequently  suffered  to  lie  unburied  ;  which  misfor¬ 
tune  happened  to  many  of  Homer’s  heroes,  as  we  learn  from  the  very 
entrance  of  the  first  Iliad,  where  he  thus  speaks  of  Achilles’s  anger  : 

noAAstf  c T’  i<pB‘uis;  J  a.'itS'i  rr^ou-^tv 

‘Hgaav,  auTKf  <f  nuveiririv, 

OuovoJai  Tt  iri<rr - 

That  wrath  which  hurl’d  to  Pluto’s  gloomy  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimately  slain, 

Whose  limbs  unburied  on  the  naked  shore, 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vullures  tore.  pope. 

But  this  was  not  so  common  as  in  more  early  ages  ;  for  we  find  Achilles 
himself  celebrating  the  funeral  of  Eetion  king  of  Thebes  in  Cilicia,  and 
father  of  Andromache,  whom  the  poet  introduces  speaking  thus  (2)  : 

Tlrci  y-lg  dfjov  dviitTctve  cTtOf  A 

*E*  J"i  vi\tv  £v  KfMjtmv  £u  vctlirdietr&v, 

0hShv  u-^'ivvKqv,  nn'rci  £ ”e/CTttV£y  HsTiaiva- 
OuS'e  fJ.lv  aiQiiadiTo  yif^  rs  yt  S~Vfxru 

Axx’  ago.  fj.iv  icxTMvii  <ruv  hrtTi  S'aiiS'sLktoiTiv  , 

'Hj”  evri  irUy.’  'iyivr - 

Then  when  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  overthrew, 

His  fatal  hand  my  royal  father  slew  ; 

He  slew  Eetion,  but  despoil’d  him  not, 

Nor  in  his  hate  the  fun’ral  rights  forgot ; 

Arm’d  as  he  was,  he  sent  him  whole  below, 

And  reverenc’d  thus  the  manes  of  his  foe  ■ 

A  tomb  he  rais’d. -  drydhn. 

And  Agamemnon  granted  the  Trojans  free  leave  to  perform  the  funeral 
rites  of  all  theirslain,  promising  upon  oath  to  give  them  nodisturbance  (3)  : 
not  long  before,  the  Grecians  were  perfect  strangers  to  this  piece  of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  for  we  are  told  that  Hercules  was  the  first  that  ever  gave  leave 
to  his  enemies  to  carry  off  their  dead  (4)  ;  and  others  report,  that  the 
first  treaty  made  for  the  recovering  and  burying  the  bodies  of  the  slain, 
was  that  of  Theseus  with  the  Thebans,  to  inter  the  heroes  that  lost  their 
lives  in  the  Theban  war  (5).  In  succeeding  ages  it  was  looked  on  as  the 
greatest  impiety  to  deny  what  they  thought  a  debt  to  nature,  and  was 
rarely  or  never  done  to  lawful  enemies,  except  upon  extraordinary  and 
unusual  provocations  ;  for  it  was  thought  below  a  generous  temper,  and 
unworthy  Grecians,  to  vent  their  malice,  when  their  enemies  were  de¬ 
prived  of  all  power  to  defend  themselves. 

The  Athenians  seem  to  have  been  careful  to  excess  and  superstition 
in  procuring  an  honourable  interment  for  the  bodies  of  their  own  sol¬ 
diers  that  had  valiantly  lost  their  Jives  ;  insomuch  that  the  ten  admirals 
that  gained  the  famous  victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  sea-fight 
at  Arginusae,  were  put  to  death  chiefly  on  this  pretence,  that  they  were 
said  not  to  have  taken  due  care  in  gathering  the  bodies  that  floated  on 
the  waves  ;  when  yet  they  alleged  that  they  were  hindered  by  a  tempest, 
which  might  have  been  dangerous  to  the  whole  fleet,  had  they  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  safety  by  a  timely  retreat  (6)  :  this,  no  doubt,  was  one 


(0  JEneid.  is.  v.  213. 

(2)  Iliad.  v.  414. 

(3)  Iliad,  tv  v.  408. 


(4)  iElianus,  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xii.  cap.  27. 

(5)  Plutarchus  Theseo. 

(6)  Xenophon  Gr®c.  Hist.  lib.  i. 
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cause  why,  after  a  battle  upon  the  Corinthian  territory,  Nicias,  the 
Athenian  general,  finding  that  two  of  his  men  were  left  by  an  oversight, 
when  they  carried  off  the  dead,  made  a  halt,  and  sent  a  herald  to  the 
enemy  for  leave  to  carry  them  off  hereby  renouncing  all  title  to  the 
victory,  which  belonged  to  him  before,  and  losing  the  honour  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  trophy  ;  for  it  was  presumed  that  he  who  asked  leave  to  carry  off 
his  dead  could  not  be  master  of  the  field  (1).  After  that,  Cbebrius  hav¬ 
ing  put  to  flight  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Naxus,  rather  than  leave  any  of 
his  soldiers,  or  their  bodies,  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  chose  to  desist 
from  prosecuting  his  victory,  when  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  have  destroy¬ 
ed  the  enemy’s  whole  fleet  (2). 

When  they  carried  their  arms  into  distant  countries,  they  reduced 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  ashes,  that  those  at  least  might  be  conveyed 
to  their  relations,  and  reposited  in  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  :  the  first 
author  of  which  custom  (they  say)  was  Hercules,  who  having  sworn  to 
Licymnius  to  bring  back  his  son  Argius,  if  he  would  give  him  leave  to 
accompany  him  in  his  expedition  against  Troy  ;  the  young  man  dying, 
he  had  no  other  expedient  to  make  good  his  oath,  but  by  delivering  his 
ashes  to  his  father  (3):  however,  we  find  it  practised  in  the  Trojan 
war,  where  Nestor  advised  the  Grecians  to  burn  all  their  dead,  and 
preserve  them  there  till  their  return  into  Greece  (4): 

The  Lacedasmonians  thought  this  an  unprofitable  labour,  and  there¬ 
fore  buried  their  dead  in  the  country  were  they  died  ;  only  their  kings 
they  embalmed  with  honey,  and  conveyed  them  home,  as  we  learn 
from  Plutarch  (5),  who  reports,  that  when  Agesilaus  resigned  his  life 
at  the  haven  of  Menelaus,  a  desert  shore  in  Africa,  the  Spartans  hav¬ 
ing  no  honey  to  enbalm  his  body,  wrapped  it  in  wax,  and  so  carried 
it  to  Lacedaemon. 

The  soldiers  all  attended  at  the  funeral  solemnities,  with  their  arms 
turned  upside  down,  it  being  customary  for  mourners,  in  most  of  their 
actions,  to  behave  themselves  in  a  manner  contrary  to  what  was  usual 
at  other  times  :  in  those  places  where  it  was  the  fashion  to  wear  long 
hair,  mourners  were  shaved  ;  and  where  others  shaved,  mourners  wore 
long  hair.  Their  conjecture,  therefore,  is  frivolous,  who  imagine  the 
soldiers  turned  the  heads  of  their  shields  downwards,  lest  the  gods, 
whose  images  were  engraven  upon  them,  should  be  polluted  with  the 
sight  of  a  corse  (6}  ;  since  not  the  gods  only,  but  any  other  figures, 
were  frequently  represented  there  ;  nor  some  few  only,  but  the  whole 
company  held  them  in  the  same  posture  :  besides,  not  the  shields  alone, 
but  their  other  arms,  were  pointed  downwards.  Thus  Evander’s 
Arcadians,  with  the  rest  of  Eneas’s  soldiers  in  Virgil  (7),  follow  Pallas’s 
hearse  : 

- Tam  mccsta  phalanx,  Teucriquc  sequuniur, 

Tyrrheniqve  duces  et  versis  Arcades  armis. 

The  Trojan,  Tuscan,  and  Arcadian  train 
Trail  their  inverted  javelins  on  the  plain. 

The  Grecian  princes,  in  Statius  (3),  observe  the  same  custom  : 

- versis  ducunt  insignibus  ipsi 

Grajugenoe,  reges. - 

The  Grgdan  chiefs  the  sad  procession  led 
With  ertflgns  downward  turn’d. - 

(1) Plutarchus  Nicia.  (5)  Agesilao. 

(2)  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  xv.  (6)  Servius  in  iEneid.  xi.  9? 

(3)  Homeri  Scholiastes.  Iliad,  a,  v.  52.  <7)  Loc  citat. 

(4)  Iliad,  fi,  v.  332.  (8)  Thebaid.  vi, 
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Their  tombs  were  adorned  with  inscriptions,  showing  their  names, 
and  sometimes  their  parentage  and  exploits  ;  which  honour  the  Spartan 
lawgiver  granted  to  none  beside  women  who  died  in  childbed,  and  sol¬ 
diers  (1)  that  lost  their  lives  in  battle  :  these  were  buried  with  green 
boughs,  and  honoured  with  an  oration  in  their  praise.  Such  of  them  as 
had  excelled  the  rest,  and  were  judged  complete  and  perfect  warriors, 
had  a  farther  honour  of  being  interred  in  their  red  coats,  which  were  the 
soldiers’  habit  at  Sparta  (2).  Their  arms  were  likewise  fixed  upon  their 
tombs  ;  whence  Leonidas,  the  Spartan  king,  is  introduced  in  the  epigram 
refusing  Xerxes’s  purple  robe,  and  desiring  no  other  ornament  to  beautify 
his  tomb  than  his  buckler  : 

ITsAt/  AeaviS'iai  x.tt'uSuv  S'i/A.us  nv'rcfxtK'rcv 
Sepl'M,  (%\u.iv>s  <s«g£i  7ro£tpu£iai‘ 

Kiik  n Kum  <T  rat;  'Xvipnt;  u'cyx;' Upas' 

‘  Ov  Trgoforvt;  fAttr 0ov  o quM/utvov, 

Atrrrl;  /not  rufjtGx  nnTpjtc,;  fJt'cyatt,  ’ippi  T«  risgvav, 
k1 2  ii;  xi'fii V  tit  AdK(S'ctl(Jttviat' 

While  Xerxes  mov’d  with  pitying  eye  beheld 
th’  unhappy  Spartan,  who  himself  had  kill’d; 

The  royaTrersian,  with  officious  haste, 

His  purple  robe  about  the  body  cast; 

Leonidas,  while  dying,  silence  broke, 

And  thus  that  gen’rous  Spartan  hero  spoke : 

‘  Forbear,  fond  prince,  this  unbecoming  pride, 

No  Persian  pomp  shall  e’er  these  relics  hide. 

Soft  purple  palls  are  only  us’d  by  those. 

Who  have  betray’d  their  country  to  their  foes ; 

My  buckler’s  all  the  ornament  I’ll  have, 

’Tis  that  which  better  shall  adorn  my  grave 
Than  ’scutcheon,  or  a  formal  epitaph ; 

My  tomb  thus  honour’d,  I’ll  triumphant  go, 

Like  each  brave  Spartan,  to  the  shades  below.’  h.  h. 

This  custom  was  not  peculiar  to  Sparta,  but  practised  all  over  Greece  ; 
where,  besides  their  arms,  it  was  usual  to  add  the  badge  of  whatever  other 
profession  they  had  borne.  Elpenor,  appearing  in  the  shades  below  to 
Ulysses,  entreats  him  to  fix  the  oar  he  used  to  row  with  upon  his  tomb, 
and  to  cast  his  arms  into  the  funeral  pile  (3)  : 

AAAff  y.(  na.KK.hcti  <ruv  dWt t  <uo/  ifiv, 

2ii ua.  rc  fAol  •/wo.!  ttokiks  'art  S-aA&vtrac 
Artfyoc  ifvs-»vo/o  it,  io-aofj.'ooi<Tt  7ru6ir6xt. 

TauTa.  id  i uot  rOcttrati,  t’  'cr\  ru/uCa  epiTfitov, 

Tn~  > £a>os  'ipetrcrov,  say  ue r’  ipjtol;  ira^otnv. 

A  tomb  along  the  wat’ry  margin  raise, 

The  tomb  with  manly  arms  and  trophies  grace 
To  shew  posterity  Elpenor  was. 

There,  high  in  air,  memorial  of  my  name, 

Fix  the  smooth  oar,  and  bid  me  live  to  fame.  tope. 

Misenus,  iEneas’s  trumpeter,  has  both  his  arms,  oar  and  trumpet,  fixed 
upon  his  grave  (4)  : 

It  was  customary  for  the  Spartan  matrons,  when  there  had  been  a  fight 
near  home,  to  examine  the  bodies  of  their  dead  sons  ;  and  such  as  had 
received  more  wounds  behind  than  before,  they  conveyed  away  private¬ 
ly,  or  left  them  in  the  common  heap  ;  but  those  who  had  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  wounds  in  their  breasts,  they  carried  away  with  joy  and  triumph, 

(1)  Plutarchus  Lycurgo.  (3)  Odyss.  K.  v.  74. 

(2)  -Elienus,  Var  Hist.  lib.  vi.  cap.  6.  (4)  Virgil  ./Eneid.  vi.  v.  232-. 
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to  be  reposited  amongst  their  ancestors  (1)  :  they  were  carried  home 
upon  their  bucklers  ;  whence  that  famous  command  of  the  mother  to  her 
son,  related  in  Plutarch  (2),  it  tom ,  e’»i  either  bring  this  (meaning  his 
buckler)  home  with  you,  or  be  brought  upon  it :  to  which  custom  Ausonius 
alludes  (3)  :  * 

Armti  super  veheris  quid,  Thrasybulc,  tua  ? 

Why  are  you  thus  upon  your  buckler  borne, 

Brave  Thrasybulus ? 

The  Athenians  used  to  place  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  tents,  three 
days  before  the  funeral,  that  all  persons  might  have  opportunity  to  find  out 
their  relations,  and  pay  their  last  respects  to  them:  upon  the  fourth  day, 
a  coffin  of  cypress  was  sent  from  every  tribe,  to  convey  the  bones  of  their 
own  relations  ;  after  which  went  a  covered  hearse,  in  memory  of  those 
whose  bodies  could  not  be  found  :  all  these,  accompanied  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  were  carried  to  the  public  burying  piace,  called  Ce- 
ramicus ,  and  there  interred  :  one  oration  was  spoken  in  commendation  of 
them  all,  and  their  monuments  adorned  with  pillars,  inscriptions,  and  all 
other  ornaments  usual  about  the  tombs  of  the  most  honourable  persons. 
The  oration  was  pronounced  by  the  fathers  of  the  deceased  porsons,  who 
had  behaved  themselves  most  valiantly.  Thus,  after  the  lamous  battle  of 
Marathon,  the  fathers  of  Callimachus  and  Cynaegirus  were  appointed  to 
make  the  funeral  oration  (4).  And  upon  the  return  of  the  day  on  which 
the  solemnity  was  first  held,  the  same  oration  was  constantly  repeated 
every  year  (6)  This  was  their  ordinary  practice  at  Athens  (6)  ;  but 
those  valiant,  men  who  were  slain  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  had  their  bo¬ 
dies  interred  in  the  place  where  they  fell,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
that  wonderful  victory. 

It  may  be  observed  farther,  that  in  their  lists  the  names  of  the  soldiers 
deceased  were  marked  with  the  letter  S,  being  the  initial  of  Savovtrss,  i.  e. 
dead;  those  of  the  living  with  <r,  the  first  in  rygupevoi,  i.  e.  preserved  : 
which  custom  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  Romans  (7). 


CHAP  XII. 


OF  THEIR  BOOTY  TAKEN  IN  WAR,  THEIR  GRATITUDE  TO  THE  GODS  AF 
TER  VICTORY,  THEIR  TROPHIES,  &.C. 


Thf.ir  booty  consisted  of  prisoners  and  spoils.  The  prisoners  that 
could  not  ransom  themselves  were  made  slaves,  and  employed  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  their  conquerors,  or  sold. 

The  spoils  were  distinguished  by  two  names,  being  either  taken  from 
the  dead,  and  termed  obreXa,  or  from  the  living,  which  they  called  Xatpuga, ; 


(1) iElianus  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xii.  cap.  21. 

(2)  Apopbthegmat. 

‘'3)  Epigram,  xxiv. 

•1)  Polemo  in  Argnmento  tSji  ErntcKpiui'  A<t» 
<ywv 


(5)  Cicero  de  Oratore. 

(6)  Thucydides,  lib.  iii. 

(7)  Ruffians  in  Hieronymum,  Paulas  Diacoms, 
De  nods  Literarum,  Isidores  Hispal.  lib.  i  cap 
2T 
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they  consisted  of  whatever  moveables  belonged  to  the  conquered,  whose 
whole  right  and  title,  by  the  law  of  arms,  passed  to  the  conquerors  (1). 

Homer’s  heroes  no  sooner  gain  a  victory  over  any  of  their  rivals,  but, 
without  farther  delay,  they  seize  their  armour.  Instances  of  this  are  as 
numerous  as  their  combats.  But,  however  this  practice  might  be  usual 
among  the  great  commanders,  who  rode  in  chariots  to  the  battle,  fought 
by  themselves,  and  encountered  men  of  their  own  quality  in  single  com¬ 
bat  ;  yet  inferior  soldiers  were  not  ordinarily  permitted  such  liberty,  but 
gathered  the  spoils  of  the  dead,  after  the  fight  was  ended  ;  if  they  at¬ 
tempted  it  before,  they  were  even  looked  upon  to  want  discipline.  Nes¬ 
tor  gives  the  Grecians  a  particular  caution  in  this  matter  (2)  : 

Nsrag  if’  Apyticinv  in.!KXtrc,  ptcupcv  aunts' 
v  Q.  fiptuts  Aitvscoi,  frtpiirovrts  vAg»os, 

Milrn  vuv  evz'pav  tiriGiKAt/utvos,  fttroirirb t 
M1.UVSTM,  <2;  xev  vxua-ru  ftpav  tir\  v««c  ixhtoU' 

AX\’  ivfp±(  Kruviupttv.’iiruTH  ft  *,  ritK»Aoi 
Nsjc/jx;  ifj.Tr if i tv  aukiictrt  TtOtiarttc. 

Old  Nestor  saw,  and  rous’d  the  warrior's  rage  \ 

Thus  heroes  '■  thus  the  vigorous  combat  wage  ; 

No  son  of  Mars  descend,  for  servile  gains. 

To  touch  the  booty,  while  a  foe  remains, 

Behold  yon  glittering  host,  your  future  spoil ! 

First  gain  the  conquest,  then  reward  the  toil.  Tore. 

This  method  was  taken  in  succeeding  ages  ;  for  no  sooner  were  their 
battles  ended,  but  they  fell  to  stripping  and  rifling  the  dead  carcases  of 
their  enemies  ;  only  the  Lacedaemonians  were  forbidden  to  meddle  with 
the  spoils  of  those  they  had  conquered  (3)  ;  the  reason  of  which  prohi¬ 
bition  being  demanded  of  Cleomenes,  he  replied,  ‘  that  it  was  improper 
to  offer  the  spoils  of  cowards  to  the  gods,  and  unworthy  a  Lacedaemonian 
to  be  enriched  by  them  (4) but  this  seems  only  a  pretence,  since  there 
are  several  instances  of  their  dedicating  part  of  their  booty  to  the  gods  ; 
the  true  reason  perhaps  may  be  collected  from  the  constitution  of  their 
state,  whereby  an  equality  was  maintained  amongst  them,  and  nothing 
more  severely  prohibited,  or  more  repugnant  to  the  very  foundation  of 
their  government,  than  to  acquire  or  possess  large  estates  :  wherefore, 
to  prevent  their  soldiers  from  seizing  upon  the  spoils,  they  had  always 
three  hundred  men  appointed  to  observe  their  actions,  and  to  put  the  law 
in  execution  against  delinquents  (5). 

The  whole  booty  was  brought  to  the  general,  who  had  the  first  choice, 
divided  the  remainder  amongst  such  as  had  signalized  themselves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  quality  and  merits,  and  allotted  the  rest  equal  portions  ; 
thus,  in  the  Trojan  war,  when  the  captive  ladies  were  to  be  chosen, 
Agamemnon,  in  the  first  place,  took  Astynome,  Chryses’s  daughter ; 
next,  Achilles  had  Hippodamia,  daughter  to  Brises  ;  then  Ajax  chose 
Tecmessa,  and  so  on  (6)  ;  whence  Achilles  complains  of  Agamemnon, 
that  he  had  always  the  best  part  of  the  booty  ;  himself,  who  sustained 
the  burden  of  the  war,  being  content  with  a  small  pittance  (7)  ;  And 
whenever  any  booty  of  extraordinary  value  was  taken,  we  find  the  sol¬ 
diers  reserving  it  for  a  present  to  their  general,  or  the  commander  of 
their  party.  Instances  of  this  sort  are  frequent,  as  in  other  writers,  so 
especially  in  Homer  :  Ulysses’s  company  always  honoured  him  with  the 

(1)  Plato  de  Legibus,  lib.  i.  (5}  Eustathius,  Iliad.  v.  66. 

(2)  Iliad,  ('.v.  66.  (6)  Isaac.  Tzetzes  in  Lycophronicis  Cassan- 

(3)  Sliauus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  6,  dram,  v.  299. 

(4)  Plutarchus  Apopthegm.  Lacomcis,  (7)  Iliad.  6,.  v.  163, 
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best  and  choicest  part  of  what  they  took.  Herodotus  (1)  reports,  that 
after  the  victory  over  Mardonius,  Xerxes’s  lieutenant.  Pausanias,  the  Spar¬ 
tan,  being  at  that  time  general  of  all  the  Grecian  forces,  was  presented 
with  a  great  booty  of  women,  money,  horse-,  camels.  &c.  over  and  above 
what  was  given  to  any  other,  i  hi'  practice  indeed  was  so  universal, 
that  to  be  a  commander,  and  to  have  the  first  share  of  the  booty,  are 
used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent  expressions  :  whence  Lycophron  (2)  : 

IlsXXst  S'  ct^is^ic,  t§»tox=(*  E 

At'xjxi  i  0-3-CS2 1;  ayx.ctfx.irx; 

A l  5-21  y.XTi'irxTti  luQcifx-.t  yio is. 

Thy  hands  shall  mighty  potentates  subdue, 

And  brave  commanders  that  the  prize  first  share, 

Chiefs  too,  that  so  much  boast  their  pedigree. 

But  before  the  spoils  were  distributed,  they  looked  on  themselves 
obliged  to  make  an  offering  out  of  them  to  the  gods,  to  whose  assistance 
they  were  indebted  for  them  all  ;  those  separated  to  this  use  were  term¬ 
ed  <ix?od»via,  either  q.  axgoirjia  rra.ea  vo  tfivsTdai  sv  ^ayj  because 

the  war,  wherein  they  were  collected,  had  destroyed  many  (3)  ;  or,  dxb 
vs*  Sivos,  because  after  sea  engagements  they  were  exposed  upon  the 
shore  (4)  ;  or  rather,  from  their  being  taken  «V.ps  cs  Sivag.  from  the 
top  of  the  heap  ;  because  all  the  spoils  being  collected  into  one  heap, 
the  first  fruits  were  offered  to  the  gods  (5)  :  in  allusion  to  which  custom, 
Megara  in  Euripides,  telling  what  choice  of  wives  she  had  made  for  her 
sons  out  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes,  thus  expresselh  it  : 

EyaS'e  rufxti;  xxpoBim^ouit?. 

The  gods  to  whom  this  honour  was  paid,  were  not  only  those  whom 
they  looked  on  as  having  a  peculiar  concern  in  all  affairs  of  war,  such  as 
Mars,  Minerva,  Sec.  bat  several  others,  as  Jupiter.  Juno,  and  any  to  whom 
they  thought  themselves  obliged  for  success.;  those  especially  that  were 
protectors  of  their  city,  or  country.  Sec. 

They  had  several  methods  of  consecrating  spoils  :  sometimes  they 
collected  them  into  an  heap,  and  consumed  them  with  fire  ;  sometimes 
thev  made  presents,  which  were  dedicated  and  hung  up  in  temples.  So 
Pausanias  the  Spartan  is  reported  to  have  consecrated  out  of  the  Persian 
spoils  a  tripod  to  Delphian  Apollo,  and  a  statue  of  brass,  seven  cubits 
long,  to  Olympian  Jupiter  (6). 

It  was  very  frequent  to  dedicate  their  enemy’s  armour,  and  hang  it  in 
temples  :  but  the  Lacedaemonians  were  forbidden  this  custom  ;  which 
perhaps  may  be  the  meaning  of  Cleomenes’s  fore-mentioned  reply  ;  for 
that  they  were  allowed  to  offer  their  other  spoils,  appears  as  well  from 
that  of  Pausanias,  as  from  several  other  instances.  This  custom  was 
very  ancient  (7),  and  universally  received  ;  not  in  Greece  alone,  but 
most  other  countries  :  hence  Hector  promises  to  dedicate  his  enemy’s 
armour  in  Apollo’s  temple,  if  he  would  vouchsafe  him  victory  (8)  : 

E<  Six.'  £>«  tot  b.a,  Sun  Si  uu  i-j'/j;  At  oxx or, 

T Vjyi-X  5-VXfKTif,  elect  TST1  Ix<5»  \fih, 

Kii  xftfivt  rravi  too?  AirjxxeTsj  jKscTO/s. 

(1)  Calliope.  (2)  Cassandra,  v.  288.  (6)  Herodotus,  lib.  ix. 

(3)  Eustathius  Odyss.  S’.  (*)  Eustathius  Iliad. Jn.Y.Sl. 

(4)  Bulengerus,  lib.  de  Spoliis.  (8)  Iliad,  loco  citato. 

(5)  Sophoclis  Scholiastes  Trachin.  v 
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And  if  Apollo,  in  whose  aid  I  trust, 

Shall  stretch  your  daring  champion  in  the  dust, 

If  mine  the  glory  to  despoil  the  foe  ; 

On  Phoebus’  temple  I’ll  his  arras  bestow.  roPE. 

Virgil  alludes  to  this  custom  in  his  description  of  th  t  mp^e,  where  La- 
tinusgave  audience  to  .Eneas’s  ambassadors  (1)  : 

Multaque  praeterea  sacris  in poslibus  arma, 

Captim  pendent  currus,  curvceque  secures, 

Et  cristas  capitum,  et  portarum  ingentia  clauslra , 

Spiculaque ,  clypeiqae,  ereptaque  rostra  carinis. 

Hung  on  the  pillars  all  around  appears 
A  row  of  trophies,  helmets,  shields,  and  spears  ; 

And  solid  bars,  and  axes  keenly  bright. 

And  naval  beaks,  and  chariots  seiz’d  in  fight.  Pirr. 

Many  other  instances  to  the  same  purpose  occur  in  authors.  This 
custom  seems  to  have  been  derived  by  Greece  from  the  eastern 
nations,  where  no  doubt  it  was  practised  :  what  else  can  be  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Goliath’s  sword  being  reposited  in  the  Jewish  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  (2)  ? 

Nor  was  it  customary  only  to  dedicate  to  the  gods  weapons  taken  from 
enemies,  but  their  own  likewise,  when  retired  from  the  noise  of  war  to  a 
private  life  ;  which  seems  to  have  been  done  as  a  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  to  the  gods,  by  whose  protection  they  had  been  delivered  from  dan¬ 
gers.  Horace  alludes  to  this  custom  (3)  : 

- Vejanius,  armis 

Herculis  ad  postern Jixis,latet  abditus  agrtj 
His  arms  in  great  Alcides’  temple  placed. 

The  old  Veianius,  now  grown  weak  with  age. 

Lives  quietly  at  home,  and  leaves  the  stage. 

Ovid  also  speaks  to  the  same  purpose  (4) : 

Miles  ut  emeritisnon  est  satis  utilis  armis 
Ponit  ad  antiquos,  quae  tulit,  arma  lares. 

The  batter’d  soldier,  harass’d  out  with  age, 

Nor  able  longer  in  the  War  t’  engage. 

Devotes  the  arms  which  formerly  he  bore. 

To ’s  household  gods,  for  their  protecting  pow’r. 

But  lest  these  arms  should  furnish  malcontents,  in  sudden  tumults  and 
insurrections,  they  seem  to  have  been  usually  some  way  or  other  render¬ 
ed  unfit  for  present  service  :  the  bucklers,  for  instance,  were  huDg  up 
without  handles  ;  whence  a  person,  in  one  of  the  poets,  seeing  them 
otherwise,  cries  out  in  a  fright, 

OT  pot  TdAetf,e^tnri  sropirttKits. 

Unhappy  wretch  !  the  bucklers  handles  have. 

The  reason  may  be  collected  from  the  foregoing  verses,  where  another 
saith, 

Oil  y. tp  s^p»v,  tlrtp  Qtxtts  rov  S'Uptov,  \x  srpovoixs 
Txurxs  iav  uurcTc  rots  rroprra^ty  a,vct<ri&>tvai. 


(3)  Lib.  i.  epist.  i.  v  4 
(A)  Trist,  lib.  iv. 


(1)  iEneid.  vii.  v.  183. 
<2)  1  Sam,  xxi.  9, 
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If  you  sincerely  wish  the  public  good, 
You  should  not  suffer  any  to  devote 
Bucklers  with  handles. - . 


As  a  farther  expression  of  their  gratitude  to  the  gods,  it  was  customa¬ 
ry  to  offer  solemn  sacrifices,  and  return  public  thanks  to  them.  Here  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  their  greatest  successes 
by  force  of  arms,  offered  no  more  than  a  cock  to  the  god  of  war  ;  but 
when  they  obtained  a  victory  by  Stratagem  and  without  blood,  they  sacri¬ 
ficed  anox(l);  whereby  they  gave  their  generals  to  understand,  that 
policy  as  well  as  valour  was  required  in  a  complete  warrior,  and  that 
those  victories  were  to  be  preferred,  whereby  they  suffered  the  least  da¬ 
mage  ;  excelling  herein  the  Roman  constitution,  which  rewarded  with 
greater  honours  the  victors  in  open  field,  than  those  who  gained  a  con¬ 
quest  by  policy,  which  was  esteemed  less  noble  and  becoming  Romans  : 
wherefore  those  were  permitted  to  enter  the  city  iu  triumph,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  only  honoured  with  an  ovation  (2).  It  may  not  be  improper  in 
this  place  to  add,  that  the  Grecians  had  a  custom  which  resembled  the 
lloman  triumph  ;  for  the  conquerors  used  to  make  a  procession  through 
the  mildle  of  their  city,  crowned  with  garlands,  repeating  hymns  and 
songs,  and  brandishing  their  spears  :  the  captives  were  also  led  by  them, 
and  all  their  spoils  exposed  to  public  view  ;  to  do  which  they  called 
Seargigsn  (3). 

Trophies  were  called  by  the  ancient  Athenians  <rgotfa7a,  by  succeeding 
ages  T^o'iraia  (4)  :  they  were  dedicated  to  some  of  the  gods,  especially  Ju¬ 
piter,  surnamed  T^owaios,  and  T^o?rai«^oj  (■■),  and  Juno,  who  shared  in 
her  husband’s  title,  being  called  Tfo^rai'a  (6)  ;  whence  Lycophron  (7)  : 


Tpoxratttf  I UH.T01  twfliiKs*  S’eif. 


The  manner  of  adorning  trophies,  was  hanging  up  all  sorts  of  arms  taken 
from  the  enemy,  according  to  Euripides  (8)  : 


Tla.vrio%ixv  t^ovra  tuv  Trcxtpiiuv. 

All  sorts  of  arms,  that  from  the  foe  he  took, 
He  hung  about  the  trophy  wliich  he  rais’d. 


Hence  also  Juvenal  (9),  speaking  of  the  Roman  triumphal  arches  : 


Bellorum  exuvia,  truncis  affixa  tropmis 
Lorica,  etfracta  de  casside  bucculapendens, 
Et  curtum  temone  jugurn,  victceque  (riremis 
Aplustre. - - 

The  spoils  of  war  brought  to  Feretrian  Jove, 
An  empty  coat  of  armour  hung  above 
The  conqu’ror’s  chariot,  and  in  triumph  borne, 
A  streamer  from  a  boarded  galley  torn, 

A  chap-fall’n  beaver  loosely  hanging  by 


The  cloven  helm. 


DRYDK jc. 


To  these  they  usually  added  the  names  of  the  god  they  were  dedicated 
to,  of  the  conquerors  also,  and  of  those  overcome  by  them,  with  an 
account  of  all  the  spoils,  and  other  remarkable  occurrences  in  the 


I  is,  Phumutns 


(1)  Plutarchus  Institut.  Laconic. 

(2)  Idem  Marcello.  (3)  Phavorinus. 

(4)  Aristophanis  Scholiastes  Pluto. 

(5)  Pausanias  Laconicis,  Plutarchus  Paralle- 


(61  Phavorinis. 

(7)  Cassandra,  v.  1328 

(8)  Heraclid.  v-  786 

(9)  Sadr,  x.  v.  1 33 
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war  :  this  inscription  was  called  iiriTgoupv,  or  krlf^ixa,  and  was  frequent  ¬ 
ly  engraved,  whence  Lucian  saith  M  <rJ  rgovalp  JfxoXst^ai-  sometimes 
written  with  ink,  whence  Othryades,  the  Lacedasmonian,  just  surviving 
his  victory  over  the  Argians,  caused  a  trophy  to  be  erected,  upon  which, 
being  supported  by  his  spear,  he  inscribed  with  his  own  blood,  instead  of 
ink,  Ai»  T^owaia^a;  ( 1). 

The  spoils  were  hung  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  the  olive  was  fre¬ 
quently  put  to  this  use,  being  the  emblem  of  peace,  which  is  one  of  the 
consequents  of  victory  ;  several  other  trees  also  had  the  same  honour, 
especially  the  oak,  as  being  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  who  had  a  peculiar 
right  to  these  respects ;  there  is  frequent  mention  of  this  in  the  poets. 
Sidonius  (2): 

- quercusqus  tropazis 

Curva  gem.it. - 

The  bended  oak  beneath  the  trophies  groanr 

Statius  describes  the  same  custom  (3)  : 

Quercus  erat  tenercejamdudum  oblitajuventce, 

Huic  leves  galeas,  perfossaque  vulnere  crebro  ! 

Inserit  arma. - 

There  stood  an  ancient  oak,  whose  sprightly  juice 
Decay’d  by  age,  could  not  like  life  infuse 
Through  ev’ry  part;  on  this  bright  helmets  hung. 

And  batter’d  arms. - 

Virgil  also  concurs  herein  with  them  in  several  places,  and  adds  farther, 
that  Eneas’s  trophy  was  upon  a  hill ;  whence,  it  may  seem  probable, 
that  it  was  customary  to  set  them  upon  eminent  places,  to  render  them 
more  conspicuous.  In  the  same  manner,  Pompey  having  subdued  the 
Spaniards,  erected  a  trophy  upon  the  top  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains. 

Instead  of  trees,  succeeding  ages  erected  pillars  of  stone,  or  brass,  to 
continue  the  memory  of  their  victories :  to  raise  these,  they  termed 
Igavai  <r£o iraiov,  which  expression  was  likewise  applied  to  the  erection  of 
trees  ;  for  if  the  place  they  pitched  upon  was  void  of  trees  fit  for  their 
purpose,  it  was  usual  to  supply  that  defect  by  fixing  one  there,  as  appears 
from  the  fore-mentioned  passage  of  Virgil. 

To  demolish  a  trophy  was  looked  on  as  unlawful,  and  a  kind  of  sacri¬ 
lege,  because  they  were  all  consecrated  to  some  deity  :  nor  wa9  it 
less  a  crime  to  pay  divine  adoration  before  them,  or  to  repair  them  when 
decayed,  as  may  likewise  be  observed  of  the  Roman  triumphal  arches  ; 
this  being  a  means  to  revive  the  memory  of  forgotten  quarrels,  and  en¬ 
gage  posterity  to  revenge  the  disgrace  of  their  ancestors  :  for  the  same 
reason  those  Grecians,  who  first  introduced  the  custom  of  erecting  pil¬ 
lars  for  trophies,  incurred  a  severe  censure  from  the  ages  they  lived 
in  (4). 

The  Macedonians  never  erected  trophies,  obliged  hereto  by  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  observed  from  the  reign  of  Caranus,  one  of  whose  trophies  was  de¬ 
molished  by  wolves  (6)-;  which  was  the  reason  that  Alexander  the  Great, 
however  vain-glorious  in  other  instances,  never  raised  a  trophy  :  as  for 
those  erected  by  the  Macedonians  of  succeeding  ages,  in  their  wars  with 
the  Romans,  they  were  inconsistent  with  the  ancient  custom  of  their 

(1)  Plutarchus  Parallels,  Stobxus,  Tit.  dc  (4)  Plutarchus  Romanis  Quaestionibus. 

Fortuna.  (5)  Pauxanias,  p.  315. 

(S')  Panegyric.  (3)  Thebaid. 
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country.  In  some  ages  after  this,  they  seem  to  have  been  wholly  laid 
aside. 

Yet  they  were  not  still  wanting  to  raise  monuments  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  their  victories,  and  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  the  gods  ;  some 
ofwhich  are  likewise  mentioned  in  authors,  before  the  disuse  of  trophies. 
Sometimes  statues  were  erected  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Jupiter,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  that  which  Pausanias  dedicated  out  of  the  Persian  spoils  (1), 
and  several  others :  there  is  frequent  mention  of  this  custom  in  Euri¬ 
pides  (2)  ; 

Aic;  i-poTTcuov  iravm  &pna.s. 

Again, 


- — Tpo TTtf/ov  Znvos  ip&uitrai  (Zpircts. 

Several  other  instances  may  be  produced  :  sometimes  the  same  god  was 
honoured  with  a  temple  on  such  accounts,  as  appears  from  the  story  of 
the  Dorians,  who  having  overcome  the  Achaians,  raised  a  temple  to  Jupi¬ 
ter  Tgaftaios  (3). 

Sometimes  they  erected  towers,  which  they  adorned  with  the  spoils  of 
their  enemies  ;  which  was  likewise  a  Roman  custom,  and  practised  by 
Fabius  Maximus,  and  DomitiusiEnobarbus,  after  the  victory  over  the  Alio- 
broges  (4). 

It  was  also  customary  to  raise  altars  to  the  gods ;  an  instance  whereof 
we  have  in  Alexander,  who,  returning  from  his  Indian  expedition,  erected 
altars  in  height  scarce  inferior  to  the  most  lofty  towers,  and  in  breadth 
exceeding  them  (5). 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  THEIR  MILITARY  PUNISHMENTS  AND  REWARDS,  WITH  THEIR  MANNER  OF 
CONVEYING  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Grecians  had  no  constant  method  of  correcting  their  soldiers,  but 
left  that  to  the  discretion  of  their  commanders  :  only  in  some  few  cases 
the  laws  made  provision. 

AvrofjwXoi,  runagates,  suffered  death. 

As^owsuroi,  such  as  refused  to  serve  in  the  wars,  and  such  as  quitted 
their  ranks  by  one  of  Charondas’s  laws,  were  obliged  to  sit  three  days  in 
the  public  forum  in  women’s  apparel  (6).  At  Athens  esggxrsvr oi,  such  as 
refused  to  serve  in  the  wars  ;  XewroYaxrai,  they  who  deserted  their  ranks, 
and  SsiXoi,  cowards,  were  neither  permitted  to  wear  garlands,  nor  to  enter 
the  ieg «  Sqpo reXy,  public  temples  :  and  were  farther  obliged  by  the  unde- 
cimviri  to  appear  in  the  court  called  Heliaea,  where  a  fine  or  other  pun¬ 
ishment  was  inflicted  according  to  their  demerit.  If  a  fine  was  inflicted, 
the  criminal  was  kept  in  bonds  till  he  made  payment  (7).  To  these  are 
to  be  reckoned  ft^atfieiSeg,  they  who  lost  their  bucklers,  which  was  ac¬ 
counted  a  token  of  extreme  cowardice.  Hence  a  law  came  to  be  enact- 

(1)  Herodotus,  lib.  ix.  (2)  Phoeniss.  (6)  Diodorus  Siculus. 

(3)  Pausanias  Laconicis.  (7)  jEschinesin  Ctesiphontem,  Demosthenes 

(4'  Lucius  Floras,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  in  Timocratem. 

(1)  ArrianusExped.  Alexander,  lib,  v. 
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ed,  that  whoever  should  object  this  crime  to  any  person  undeservedly, 
should  be  fined  (1).  But.  of  all  others,  the  Lacedaemonians  inflicted  the 
heaviest  punishments  on  all  such  offenders  ;  for  their  laws  obliged  them 
either  to  conquer,  or  to  die  upon  the  place  ;  and  such  as  quilted  their 
bucklers,  laid  under  as  great  disgrace  as  if  they  had  forsaken  their  ranks. 
Runagates  were  not  only  deprived  of  all  honours,  but  it  was  likewise  a 
disgrace  to  intermarry  with  them  ;  whoever  met  them  in  the  streets  had 
liberty  to  beat  them,  nor  was  it  permitted  them  to  resist  in  their  own  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  to  make  them  more  remarkable,  whenever  they  went  abroad, 
they  were  obliged  to  wear  a  nasty  habit,  their  gowns  were  patched  with 
divers  colours,  and  their  beards  half  shaved,  half  unshaved  (2).  Their 
scandal  was  likewise  extended  to  their  whole  family,  and  therefore  their 
mothers  frequently  atoned  for  their  crime,  by  stabbing  them  at  their  first 
meeting  ;  which  was  a  common  practice,  and  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
Greek  epigrams,  in  one  of  which,  a  Spartan  matron  having  run  her  son 
through,  thus  insults  over  him  : 

Epps,  Kamov  Qunvyx,  Sid  ctkoto;,  x  SiiyiTOt 
Hbqoirxs  Si ixa'tc  unS‘  ihclpoto-i  far 
A^gSIOV  <rKU\XHiV(JlX.  KXKX  /KSpit  epp  6  srofl’  aSiev, 

Epps,  to  /u»  IsrapTac  d%iov,  s  <J"  stskov. 

Begone,  degenerate  offspring,  quit  this  light, 

Eu  rotas  is  concern’d  at  thy  loath’d  sight, 

For,  see!  he  stops  his  course,  asham’d  to  glide 
By  that  polluted  coast  where  you  abide  : 

Hence  then,  unprofitable  wretch,  speed  to  the  dead, 

And  hide  in  hell  thy  ignominious  head  ; 

Base  dastard  soul,  unworthy  to  appear 

On  Spartan  ground;  I  never  did  thee  bear.  n.  n. 

Several  others  may  be  produced  to  the  same  purpose  ;  and  where  the 
sapne  fate  befel  those  that  lost  their  bucklers.  Mow  the  reason  being  de¬ 
manded  of  Demaratus,  why  they  punished  so  severely  those  who  quitted 
their  bucklers,  when  the  loss  of  their  helmet,  or  coat  of  mail,  was  not 
looked  on  to  be  so  scandalous,  he  replied,  that  these  were  only  designed  for 
the  defence  of  single  persons,  whereas  bucklers  were  serviceable  to  the  whole 
battalia.  Archilochus  the  poet  was  banished  from  Sparta  for  publishing 
the  following  epigram,  wherein  he  glories  in  the  loss  of  his  buckler  (3)  : 

A<T7nSt  pxiv  ’Xxtu >v  dydwtrat,  «v  Tipi  Q-xy.vu, 

EvT<)t  aiyatynTov  KXKKnrov  xk  sflpi&iv. 

- dtrrr ic  i*e/v» 

EpptTar  i^xvOl;  xrmoyxi  x  Kaxico. 

To  pawn  their  arms  was  also  accounted  a  crime,  and  seems  to  have 
been  forbidden  by  a  law  at  Athens,  as  the  Greek  scholiast  hath  observed 
in  his  explication  of  the  following  passage  of  Aristophanes  (4)  : 

Ilolxv  yip  x  9 -lipxxx,  vrotxv  drniSa, 

Oil*  ivi^ypov  TifWiv  ii  (Uaptorim  : 

Where  the  poet  describes  the  misfortunes  to  which  men  are  exposed  by 
poverty.  Among  the  Romans,  any  soldier  who  pawned  his  shoulder- 
piece,  or  any  other  of  the  less  considerable  parts  of  his  armour,  was  cor¬ 
rected  with  stripes  ;  but  such  as  pawned  their  helmet,  buckler,  coat  of 
mail,  or  sword,  were  punished  as  deserters  (5). 

(1)  Lysias  Orat.  a.  in  Theomnestum,  (4)  Plut.  act.  ii.  Seen.  iv. 

w  Plutarcbus  Agesilao.  (5)  Paulus  libio  singulari  de  Pcenis  Militum 

(3)  Strabo  Geograph,  lib.xii.  Plutarchus  Institut.  Lacou.p.  239  edit.  Paris. 
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Beside  the  rewards  of  valour  already  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chap¬ 
ters,  there  were  several  others  :  the  private  soldiers  were  put  into  office, 
and  the  subordinate  officers  were  honoured  with  greater  commands.  It 
was  likewise  customary  for  the  general  to  reward  those  that  signalized 
themselves*  with  large  presents  ;  whence  Telamon,  being  the  first  that 
gained  the  top  of  Troy’s  walls,  when  it  was  besieged  by  Hercules,  had 
the  honour  to  have  Hesione  the  king’s  daughter  for  his  captive  :  Theseus 
was  presented  by  the  same  hero  with  Antiope  the  Amazonian  queen,  for 
his  service  in  the  expedition  against  the  Amazons.  The  poets  frequently 
introduce  commanders  encouraging  their  soldiers  with  promises  of  this 
nature.  Thus  Agamemnon  animates  Teucer  to  behave  himself  coura¬ 
geously,  by  assuring  him  of  a  considerable  reward,  when  the  city  should 
be  taken  (1)  :  Ascanius,  in  Virgil,  makes  no  less  promises  to  Nisus  (2). 
Several  other  promises  they  encouraged  them  with,  according  to  every 
man’s  temper  or  condition. 

Sometimes  crowns  were  presented,  and  inscribed  with  the  person’s 
name  and  actions  that  had  merited  them,  as  appears  from  the  inscription 
upon  the  crown  presented  by  the  Athenians  to  Conon,  Kovwv  dto  tjjs  vhu- 
txa^ias  vtjs  ergog  Aaxsdai/Aov/jsg. 

Others  were  honoured  with  leave  to  raise  pillars,  or  erect  statues  to 
the  gods,  with  inscriptions  declaring  their  victories  ;  which  Plutarch  sup- 
poseth  to  have  been  a  grant  rarely  yielded  to  the  greatest  commanders  : 
Cimon  indeed  was  favoured  therewith,  but  Miltiades  and  Tbemistocles 
could  never  obtain  the  like  ;  nay,  when  Miltiades  only  desired  a  crown 
of  olive,  one  Sochares  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  replied, 
?chen  thou  shall  conquer  alone ,  Miltiades,  thou  shalt  triumph  so  too  ;  which 
words  were  so  agreeable  to  the  populace,  that  his  suit  was  rejected.  The 
reason  why  Cimon  was  more  respected  than  the  rest,  our  author  (3) 
thinks,  was  because  under  other  commanders  they  stood  upon  the  defen¬ 
sive  ;  but  by  his  conduct  they  not  only  repulsed  their  enemies,  but  in¬ 
vaded  them  in  their  own  country.  But  perhaps  a  more  true  and  real 
account  may  be  taken  from  the  change  of  times  ;  for  the  primitive  ages 
seem  not  to  have  been  so  liberal  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  as  those 
that  succeeded  ;  for  later  generations  degenerating  from  their  ancestors, 
and  producing  fewer  instances  of  magnanimity  and  true  valour,  the  way 
to  honour  became  easier,  and  men  of  common  performances  without  dif¬ 
ficulty  obtained  rewards,  which  before  were  only  paid  to  persons  of  the 
first  rank  for  virtue  and  courage  (4). 

Another  honour  conferred  at  Athens  upon  the  valiant,  was  to  have 
their  arms  placed  in  the  citadel,  and  to  be  called  Cecropidae,  citizens  of 
the  true  old  blood  ;  to  which  custom  the  poet  alludes  : 

Oj  KiWmms;  KtAfos-iTac  19 nx.’  s yd. 

Some  were  presented  with  a  tfaviwXi'a,  or  complete  suit  of  armour  ;  as 
we  find  of  Alcibiades,  when  he  was  very  young,  and  returned  from  the 
expedition  against  Potidaea  (5). 

Others  were  complimented  with  songs  of  triumph,  the  first  of  which 
were  composed  in  honour  of  Lysander  the  Spartan  general  (6). 

They  who  lost  any  of  their  limbs  in  the  war,  whom  they  called 

0)  Iliad.  3.  v.  289.  (2)  £ueid.  is.  263.  (5)  Plutarchus  Alcibiade. 

y3)  Plutarchus  Cimone.  (6)  Plut.  Lysandro- 

4)  jEschioes  in  Ctesiphontem. 
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«6uvowoi,  were  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  provided  they  had 
not  an  estate  of  three  Attic  pounds  yearly  :  on  which  account  they  were 
examined  by  the  senate  of  five  hundred.  Their  allowance  was  an 
obolus  by  the  day.  Some  affirm  they  had  two  oboli  every  day.  Oth¬ 
ers  relate,  that  they  received  nine  drachmx,  that  is,  fifty  four  oboli, 
every  month.  And  it  is  probable,  that  their  maintenance  was  raised 
or  diminished  according  to  the  exigency  of  affairs,  as  hath  been  elsewhere 
observed  concerning  the  military  stipend.  The  custom  of  maintaining 
disabled  soldiers  was  introduced  by  Solon,  who  is  said  to  have  given 
an  allowance  to  one  Thersippus  :  afterwards  it  was  established  by  a  law 
during  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  (1). 


Many  other  honours  were  paid  to  such  as  deserved  well  of  their 


country  ;  but  I  shall  only  mention  one  more,  which  consisted  in  the 
care  of  the  children  of  such  as  valiantly  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the 
glory  and  preservation  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  (2)  :  they  were 
carefully  educated  at  the  public  charge,  till  they  came  to  maturity, 
and  then  presented  with  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and  brought  forth 
before  the  people,  one  of  the  public  ministers  proclaiming  before  them 
‘  that  hitherto,  in  remembrance  of  their  fathers’  merits,  the  common¬ 
wealth  had  educated  these  young  men,  but  now  dismissed  them  so  arm¬ 
ed,  to  go  forth,  and  thank  their  country  by  imitating  their  fathers’ 
examples.’  For  their  farther  encouragement,  they  had  the  honour  of 
•xgoeSgiu,  or  having  the  first  seats  at  shows,  and  all  public  meetings* 

The  laws  of  Solon  made  a  farther  provision  for  the  parents  of  those 
that  died  in  the  wars,  it  being  extremely  reasonable  that  they  should 
be  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  who  had  lost  their  children,  the 
comfort  and  support  of  their  declining  age,  in  the  service  of  the  pub¬ 


lic  (3). 


It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  something  concerning  their  way  of 
sending  intelligence  :  this  was  done  several  ways,  and  by  several  sorts 
of  messengers  ;  such  were  their  'HpsgoSginoi,  who  were  lightly  armed 
with  darts  and  hand-grenadoes  :  or  bows  and  arrows  (4):  one  of  these 
was  Phidippides,  famous  in  the  story  of  Miltiades,  for  his  vision  of 
Pan  (5). 

But  the  contrivance,  of  all  others  the  most  celebrated  for  close 
conveyance  of  intelligence,  was  the  Lacedaemonian  tfxuvaXr],  which  was 
a  white  roll  of  parchment  wrapped  about  a  black  stick  ;  it  was  about 
four  cubits  in  length  (6),  and  so  called  from  a’xuros  i.  e-  skin.  The  man¬ 
ner  and  use  of  it  was  thus  :  when  the  magistrates  gave  commission  to 
any  general  or  admiral  they  took  two  round  pieces  of  wood,  exactly 
equal  to  one  another  ;  one  of  these  they  kept,  the  other  was  delivered 
to  the  commander,  to  whom,  when  they  had  any  thing  of  moment  to 
communicate,  they  cut  a  long  narrow  scroll  of  parchment,  and  rolling  it 
about  their  own  staff  one  fold  close  upon  another,  they  wrote  their 
business  upon  it  ;  then  taking  it  off  dispatched  it  away  to  the  commander, 
who,  applying  it  to  his  own  staff,  the  folds  exactly  fell  in  one  with 
another,  as  at  the  writing,  and  the  characters,  which,  before  it  was 
wrapped  up,  were  confusedly  disjoined  and  unintelligible,  appeared 
very  plain  (7). 


(5)  Piodari  Schol.  Olynip.  Ode  vi. 

(6)  Plut.  Lysandro,  Aristoph.  Sclio!.  in  Av: 


bus,  A .  Gellius,  &c. 


(9)  Cornelius  Nepos  Miltiade. 
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CHAP  XIV. 

OF  THE  INVENTION,  AND  DIFFERENT  SORTS  OF  SHIPS. 

Most  of  those  useful  arts,  and  admirable  inventions,  which  are  the  very 
support  of  mankind,  and  supply  them  with  all  the  necessaries  and  conve¬ 
niences  of  life,  having  at  first  been  the  productions  of  some  lucky  chance, 
or  from  slight  and  contemptible  beginnings,  have  been,  by  long  expe¬ 
rience,  curious  observations,  and  various  improvements,  matured,  and 
brought  to  perfection.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  every  where  frequent 
and  obvious,  but  none  can  be  produced  more  remarkable  than  in  the  art 
of  navigation  ;  which,  though  now  arrived  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  beyond 
most  other  arts,  by  those  succes-ful  additions  it  has  received  from  almost 
every  age  of  the  world,  was  in  the  beginning  so  mean  and  imperfect,  that 
the  pleasure  or  advantage  of  those  who  first  applied  themselves  to  it, 
was  very  small  and  inconsiderable. 

Those  who  adventured  to  commit  themselves  to  the  liquid  element, 
made  their  first  essays  in  shallow  waters,  and  trusted  not  themselves  at 
any  considerable  distance  from  the  shore  :  but  being  emboldened  by  fre¬ 
quent  trials,  proceeded  farther  by  degrees,  till  at  length  they  took  courage, 
and  launched  forth  into  the  main  ocean. 

To  whom  the  world  is  obliged  for  the  invention  of  ships,  is,  like  all 
things  of  such  antiquity,  uncertain  :  there  are  divers  persons  who  seem 
to  make  equal  pretensions  to  this  honour  ;  such  are  Prometheus, 
Neptune,  Janus,  Atlas,  Hercules,  Danaus,  Erythraeus,  &c.  ;  but  by 
common  fame  it  is  given  to  Minerva,  the  happy  mother  of  all  arts  and 
sciences.  Some  who,  leaving  these  antiquated  fables  of  the  poets,  pre¬ 
tend  to  something  more  of  certainty  in  what  they  deliver,  ascribe  it  to  the 
inhabitants  of some  of  those  places  that  lie  upon  the  sea  coasts,  and  are  by 
nature  designed,  as  it  were,  for  harbouring  ships,  such  as  the  3Sginen= 
sians,  Phoenicians  ( 1 ) ,  kc.  T he  reason  of  this  disagreement  seems  to  have 
proceeded  partly  from  the  different  places  where  navigation  was  first 
practised,  (for  it  was  never  peculiar  to  any  one  people,  and  from  them 
communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  found  in  countries  far  distant 
from  one  another),  and  in  part  from  the  various  sorts  of  ships,  some  of 
which  being  first  built  by  the  persons  above  mentioned,  have  entitled 
them  to  the  whole  invention. 

The  first  ships  were  built  without  art  or  contrivance,  and  had  neither 
strength  nor  durableness,  beauty  nor  ornament  ;  but  consisted  only  of 
planks  laid  together,  and  just  so  compacted  as  to  keep  out  the  water  (2). 
In  some  places  they  were  nothing  else  but  hulks  of  trees  made  hollow, 
which  were  called  jxo voj-uXa,  as  consisting  only  of  one  piece  of  tiro^ 

her  ;  of  these  we  find  mention  in  Virgil  (3)  : 

Tunc  alnos  primum jluvii  sensere  cavalds 
JVavita  turn  stellis  numeros  et  nomina  fecit. 

The  first  on  seas  the  hollow’d  alder  swam. 

Then  sailors  quarter’d  heaven,  and  found  a  name 

For  every  fix’d,  and  every  wandering  star.  bryde.' 

(1)  Plin,  lib.  v.  cap.  12.  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  Me-  (2)  Maximus  Tyr.  Dissert.  40.  Isidores 
la,  lib.  1.  cap.  12  <3>  Georg-ic.  lib.  i.  ver.  136 
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In’iater  ages,  also,  they  were  made  use  of  at  some  places,  being  the  same 
with  those  called  u'xaipn,  in  the  strict  and  most  proper  acceptation  of  that 
word  (1),  from  <Sxol<ktb<s6ui,  as  made  by  hollowing,  and,  as  it  were,  digging 
in  a  tree.  Nor  was  wood  alone  applied  to  this  use,  but  any  other  materials 
that  float  upon  the  water  without  sinking,  such  as  the  Egyptian  reed  pa¬ 
pyrus,  or  (to  mention  no  more)  leather,  of  which  the  primitive  ships  were 
frequently  composed  and  called  tfXoia  5i(pU££»vd,  or  (SegucZnvA.  These  were 
sometimes  begirt  with  wickers,  and  frequently  used  in  that  manner  upon 
the  rivers  of  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  Sabtean  Arabia,  even  in  later  times  ; 
but  in  the  first  of  them,  we  find  no  mention  of  any  thing  but  leather,  or 
hides  sewed  together.  In  a  ship  of  this  sort,  Dardanus  secured  his  flight 
to  the  country  afterwards  called  I'roas,  when  bv  a  terrible  deluge,  he 
was  forced  to  leave  Samothrace,  his  former  piace  of  residence  (2). 
Charon’s  infernal  boat  was  of  the  same  composition,  according  to  Vir¬ 
gil  (3); 

- — — Gcmuit  sub  ponders  cymba 

Sutilis,  et  muliam  accepit  rimosa  paludem 

The  feeble  vessel  groans  beneath  the  ioad. 

And  drinks,  at  many  a  leak,  th’  infernal  flood.  riTT. 

When  ships  were  brought  to  a  little  more  perfection,  and  increased  in 
bigness,  the  sight  of  them  struck  the  ignorant  people  with  terror  and 
amazement  ;  for  it  was  no  small  surprise  to  behold  great  floating  castles 
of  unusual  forms,  full  of  living  men,  and  with  wings  (as  it  were)  expand 
ed,  flying  upon  the  sea  (4)  :  what  else  could  have  given  occasion  to  the 
fiction  of  Perseus’s  flight  to  the  Gorgons,  who,  as  Aristophanes  (5)  ex¬ 
pressly  tells  us,  was  carried  in  a  ship  : 

rii^viuc  vfic  “4fyo(  tuura'km  to  Vofryovctorafa.x.ofjoi^aiv. 

What  other  original  could  there  be  for  the  famous  story  of  Yriptolemus, 
who  was  feigned  to  ride  upon  a  winged  dragon,  only  because,  in  a  time  of 
dearth  at  Athens,  he  sailed  to  more  fruitful  countries  to  supply  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  his  people  ;  or  to  the  fable  of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus, 
who,  as  several  mythologists  (6)  report,  was  nothing  but  a  ship  of  that 
name  with  sails,  and  for  that  reason  feigned  to  be  the  offspring  of  Neptune 
the  emperor  of  the  sea  (7).  Nor  was  there  any  other  ground  for  the 
stories  of  griffins,  or  of  ships  transformed  into  birds  and  fishes,  which 
we  frequently  meet  with  in  the  ancient  poets,  So  acceptable  to  the  first 
ages  of  the  world  were  inventions  of  this  nature,  that  whoever  made  any 
improvements  in  the  art  of  navigation,  built  new  ships,  of  forms  better 
fitted  for  strength  or  swiftness  than  those  before  used,  rendered  the  old 
more  commodious  by  any  additional  contrivance,  or  discovered  countries, 
untraced  by  former  travellers,  were  thought  worthy  of  the  greatest  ho¬ 
nours,  and  (like  other  common  benefactors  to  mankind)  ascribed  into  the 
number  of  the  deified  heroes  ;  they  had  their  inventions  also  consecrated, 
and  fixed  in  the  heavens  :  hence  we  have  the  signs  of  Aries  and  Taurus, 
which  were  nothing  but  two  ships  ;  the  former  transported  Phryxusfrom 
Greece  to  Colchos,  the  latter  Europa  out  of  Phoenicia  into  Crete  :  Argo 
likewise,  Pegasus,  and  Perseus’s  whale,  were  new  sorts  of  ships,  which, 

(1)  Polyaeuus,  lib.  v.  (4)  Apollonius,  ejusque  Scholiasl.es. 

(2)  Lycophronis  Cassandr.  ejusque  Scholias-  (5)  Thesmophor. 

tes,  ver.  75.  (6)  Palaephatus,  Artemidorus. 

(3)  .dEneid.  vi,  414,  (7)  Vossiusldol,  lib.  iii,  cao.4P 
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being  had  in  great  admiration  by  the  rude  and  ignorant  mortals  of  those 
times,  were,  in  mem  n-y  of  their  inventors,  translated  amongst  the  stars, 
and  metamorphosed  into  constellations  by  the  poets  of  those,  or  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages.  Thus  much  concerning  the  invention  of  ships. 

At  their  first  appearance  in  the  world,  all  ships,  for  whatever  use  de¬ 
signed,  were  of  the  same  form  ;  but  the  various  ends  of  navigation,  some 
of  which  were  better  answered  by  one  form,  some  by  another,  soon  gave 
occasion  to  fit  out  ships,  not  in  bigness  only,  but  in  the  manner  of  their 
construction  and  equipment,  differing  from  one  another.  Not  to  trouble 
you  with  a  distiuct  enumeration  of  every  little  alteration,  which  would 
he  endless,  they  were  chiefly  of  three  sorts,  ships  of  burden,  of  war, 
and  of  passage.  Ships  of  passage  were  distinguished  by  several  names, 
taken  usually  from  their  carriages  ;  those  that  served  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  men  being  called  by  the  general  names  of  sro^ia  and  emSuSss-  or, 
when  filled  with  armed  men.  by  the  particular  titles  of  atf'hirayuyoi,  and 
ggariarides'  those  in  which  horses  were  transported  were  named  iturtjyoi, 
\nirayuyoi ,  and  hippagines,  to  mention  no  more. 

Ships  of  burden  were  called  oXxaSsf,  (pogrriyo! .  and  wXoia,  to  distinguish 
them  from  ships  of  war,  which  were  properly  termed  :  they  were 
usually  of  an  orbicular  form,  having  large  and  capacious  beilies  to  con¬ 
tain  the  greater  quantity  of  victuals,  provisions,  and  other  necessaries, 
with  which  they  were  laden  ;  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  ggoy- 
yd\ai,  as  on  the  contrary,  ships  of  war  we  find  named  paxga)  (1)  be¬ 
ing  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  the  former,  wherein  they  agreed  in 
part  with  the  transport  vessels,  which  were  of  a  form  betwixt  the  ships  of 
war  and  burden,  being  exceeded  by  the  latter  in  capaciousness,  by  the 
former  in  length.  There  was  likewise  another  difference  amongst  these 
ships  ;  for  men  of  war,  though  not  wholly  destitute  of  sails,  were  chiefly 
rowed  with  oars,  that  they  might  he  the  more  able  to  tack  about  upon 
any  advantage,  and  approach  the  enemy  on  his  weakest  side  ;  whereas, 
vessels  governed  by  sails,  being  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  could 
not  be  managed  by  so  steady  a  conduct  ;  hence  the  ships  of  war  were 
usually  styled  faixunroi,  and  xumigrj.  Ships  of  burden  were  commonly 
governed  with  sails,  and  those  of  transports  often  towed  with  cords  t  not 
but  that  in  both  these  all  the  three  ways  of  government,  viz.  by  sail,  oar, 
and  cords,  were  upon  occasion  made  use  of. 

Ships  of  war  are  said  to  have  been  first  rigged  out  by  Parhalns,  or 
Samyres  ;  as  others,  by  Semiramis  ;  but  according  to  some  (2),  by  iEgae- 
on  They  were  further  distinguished  from  other  sorts  of  ships  by  va¬ 
rious  engines,  and  accessions  of  building,  some  to  defend  their  own  sol¬ 
diers,  others  to  anooy  enemies,  an  account  of  which  shall  be  insert¬ 
ed  in  the  following  chapters  ;  and  from  one  another  in  later  ages,  by  se¬ 
veral  orders,  or  ranks  of  oars,  which  were  not,  as  some  vainly  imagine, 
placed  upon  the  same  level  in  different  parts  of  the  ships  ;  nor  yet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  directly  and  perpendicularly  above  one  another’s 
heads  ;  but  their  seats,  being  fixed  one  at  the  back  of  another,  ascended 
gradually  in  the  manner  of  stairs.  The  most  usual  number  of  these 
banks  was  three,  four,  and  five  ;  whence  there  is  so  frequent  mention 
of  vyss  rgHigeig,  rergvgeis,  and  irzvrigeis,  i.  e.  trireme,  quadrireme,  and  quin- 
quireme  gailies,  which  exceeded  one  another  by  a  bank  of  oars,  and  con* 

(1)  Ulpianus  in  Demosth.  Orat.  ady.  Lcpti-  (2)Ptin,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  ult. 
ciem. 
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sequently  were  built  more  high,  and  rowed  with  greater  strength.  Jn 
the  primitive  times,  the  long  ships  had  only  one  bank  of  oars,  whence 
they  are  sometimes  termed  jjiov^ei g,  andxs'XirrEs,  from  the  name  of  a  single 
hor^e  :  and  therefore,  when  we  find  them  called  9tsv‘t»]xovto£oi,  and  upwards 
as  far  as  exarovrogoi,  we  are  not  to  suppose  they  were  rowed  with  fifty,  or 
an  hundred  banks,  but  only  with  so  many  oars  ;  one  of  those  was  the 
ship  Argo,  which  was  rowed  with  fifty  oars,  being  the  first  of  the  long 
ships,  and  invented  by  Jason  ;  whereas,  till  that  time,  all  sorts  of  vessels 
had  been  of  a  form  more  inclining  to  oval :  others  ( I)  carry  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  long  ships  something  higher,  referring  it  to  Danaus,  who,  they 
tell  us,  sailed  from  Egypt  into  Greece  in  a  ship  of  fifty  ours ;  and 
however  Jason  should  be  allowed  to  have  introduced  them  into 
Greece,  yet  he  cannot  be  thought  their  first  contriver,  but  rather 
imitated  the  Egyptian  or  African  model,  the  latter  of  which  was  some 
time  before  composed  by  Atlas,  and  much  used  in  those  parts  The 
first  that  used  a  double  bank  of  oars,  were  the  Erythraeans  (2) ; 
which  was  further  enlarged  by  Amiuocles  of  Corinth  with  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  a  third,  as  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Diodorus  the  Sicilian  re¬ 
port ;  but  Clement  of  Alexandria  (3)  will  have  this  invention  to  belong 
to  the  Sidonians  :  to  these  Aristotle,  a  Carthaginian,  added  a  fourth  ;  Ne- 
sicthon  of  Salamis  (according  to  Pliny),  or  Dionysius  the  Sicilian  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Diodorus),  a  fifth  ;  Xenagoras  the  Syracusian,  a  sixth;  iN'esigiton 
increased  the  number  to  ten  ;  Alexander  the  Great,  to  twelve  ;  Ptolemy 
Soter,  to  fifteen  :  Philip  father  to  Perseus,  had  a  ship  of  sixteen  banks  (4)  ; 
then  (it  being  easy  to  make  additions,  the  method  of  erecting  one  bank 
above  another  once  found  out),  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  built  a 
ship  of  thirty  banks  ;  and  Ptolemy  Philopater.  out  of  a  vain-glorious  hu¬ 
mour  of  out-doing  all  the  world  besides  farther  enlarged  the  number  to 
forty  (5),  which  (all  others  bearing  a  just  proportion,  raised  the  ship  to 
that  prodigious  bigness,  that  it  appeared  at  a  distance  like  a  floating  moun¬ 
tain,  or  island,  and,  upon  a  nearer  view,  seemed  like  a  huge  castle  upon 
the  floods.  It  contained  four  thousand  rowers,  four  hundred  mariners 
employed  in  other  services,  and  almost  three  thousand  soldiers.  But 
this,  and  such  like  fabrics  served  only  for  show  and  ostentation,  being  by 
their  great  bulk  rendered  unwieldy,  and  unfit  for  use.  Athenxus  tells  us 
the  common  names  they  were  known  by,  were,  Cyclades,  or  /Etnae,  i.  e. 
islands  or  mountains,  to  which  they  seemed  almost  equal  in  bigness,  con¬ 
sisting,  as  some  report,  of  as  many  materials  as  would  have  been  sufficient 
for  the  construction  of  at  least  fifty  triremes. 

Beside  those  already  mentioned,  there  were  other  ships,  with  half 
banks  of  oars  ;  such  as  uj/uoXi'a,  or  jjpn'oXos,  which  seems  to  have  been  be¬ 
twixt  an  unireme  and  bireme,  consisting  of  a  bank  and  an  half ;  likewise 
<r^iv)P»)jJuoXia,  betwixt  a  bireme  and  trireme,  having  two  banks  and  an  half : 
these,  though  perhaps  built  in  other  respects  after  the  model  of  the  long 
ships,  or  men  of  war,  are  seldom  comprehended  under  that  name,  and 
sometimes  mentioned  in  opposition  to  them.  Several  other  ships  are 
mentioned  by  authors,  which  differed  from  those  already  enumerated,  be¬ 
ing  fitted  for  particular  uses,  or  certain  seas  ;  employed  upon  urgent  ne¬ 
cessities  in  naval  fights,  but  more  commonly  as  v^srixai,  tenders ,  and 


(1)  Apollodorus  Biblioth.  lib.  ii. 

(?)  Plinius.  (3)  Stromat.  lib.  i. 


(4)  Polybius  in  Fragment,  et  Livius. 

(5)  Plut.  Dcmetrio,  Athemeus,  lib,  v. 
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victualling  ships,  to  supply  the  main  fleet  with  provisions  ;  and  sometimes 
built  for  expedition  to  carry  expresses,  and  observe  the  enemy’s  motions, 
without  danger  of  being  seized  by  the  heavier,  and  armed  vessels.  These 
were  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  manner  of  their  construction 
and  equipment,  being  in  part  like  the  men  of  war,  partly  resembling *the 
ships  of  burden,  and  in  some  things  differing  from  both,  as  the  various 
exigencies  they  served  in  seemed  to  require. 


CHAP.  XV. 

OF  THE  PARTS,  ORNAMENTS,  &C.  OF  SHIPPING. 

Having  treated  of  the  different  sorts  of  ships  used  amongst  the  ancient 
Grecians,  I  shall,  in  the  next  place,  endeavour  to  describe  the  principal 
parts  whereof  they  consisted  ;  the  ignorance  of  which  has  occasioned 
many  mistakes,  and  much  confusion  in  those  who  have  conversed  with 
authors  of  antiquity.  Herein  l  shall  chiefly  follow  the  account  of 
Scheffer,  who  hath  so  copiously  treated  on  this  subject,  and  with  such 
industry  aad  learning  collected  whatever  is  necessary  to  its  illustration, 
that  very  little  room  is  left  for  further  enlargement. 

Now,  the  principal  parts  of  which  ships  consisted  were  three,  viz. 
the  belly,  the  prove,  and  the  stern  :  these  were  again  composed  of  other 
smaller  parts,  which  shall  briefly  be  described  in  their  order. 

1  In  the  belly ,  or  middie  part  of  the  ship,  there  was  carina 

or  the  keel,  which  was  composed  of  wood,  and  therefore,  from  its 
strength  and  firmness,  called  gslg rj  :  it  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ship,  being  designed  to  cut  and  glide  through  the  waves  (t),  aod  there¬ 
fore  was  not  broad,  but  narrow  and  sharp  ;  whence  it  may  be  perceived 
that  not  all  ships,  but  only  the  (mxgu i  whose  bellies  were  strait,  and  of 
a  small  circumference,  were  provided  with  keels,  the  rest  having  usually 
flat  bottoms  (2).  Round  the  keel  were  placed  pieces  of  wood,  to  save 
it  from  receiving  damage  when  the  ship  was  first  launched  into  the  wa¬ 
ter,  or  bulged  against  rocks,  these  were  called  ■^e'b.euiJ^ura,  in  Latin  cunei, 
according  to  Ovid  (3): 

Jamque  labant  cunei,  spoliataque  tegmine  cercc 
Rima  patet. - 

The  wedges  break,  and  loosing  all  its  was, 

A  hole  lets  in  the  water - 

Next  to  the  keel  was  <p«Xxi£  (4)  ;  within  which  was  contained  the  ’cw- 
tXi la,  or  pump,  through  which  water  was  conveyed  out  of  the  ship  (5). 

After  this  was  Sevrsga.,  ‘rpoirig  or  second  keel,  being  placed  beneath  the 
pump,  and  called  Xs'tfSiov,  ^aXxsJvT),  xXswotrotSiov  (6):  by  some  it  is  falsely 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  cpaXxig, 

Above  the  pump  was  an  hollow  place,  called  by  Herodotus,  xo/Xvj  rfe 
v»]o£  ;  by  Pollux,  xurog  and  (because  large  and  capacious,  after  the 
form  of  a  vessel  or  belly)  ;  by  the  Latins,  testudo.  This  was  surround- 


(1)  Homeri  Scholiast.  Otlyss.  p'. 

(2)  Isidor.  lib.  xxi.  cap.  1. 

(3)  Metam.  xi.  v.  516 


(4)  Pollux. 

(5)  Arisfoph.  Schol.  Equit. 

(6)  Pollux. 


N?6. 
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A.  -Or do  imimus  ThaLimi/arum. 

B-Ordo  sianmus  Thalt/mifa/nm  Bctiqui  imtermedii  ires  Zvaitanm  sunt. 
C-  -  Sentime  recqetucuhan  cum  costis. 

D.  -  Larina. 


ZTZ.: •  • '  : 


JfSIZSl 


tvla&rrr  Sunst7V 


Q-Zyaa. 

3)  T/iru/ias. 

S-Totzem  Sjuittian  his  litterie  inchesum  dreecis  est  lyAturoi 
T -Parotius  I’d  a  oca/: 

G -$  talus. 

IT  micros tolii  locus,  A  irm  ipsitm  abest. 

I- O cuius  vcl  Scuti than . 

Sr  A piastre. 

La  Anscrciilus. 


~SlrLue*rna  in  qua  races  Seu  lamina  fwc-iurna 
IS  -Peritoneum. 

O  Guiernaculm  P&ctrurn  Sinistrum  non  ctnspidtur. 
IP  - Par  arena  locus,  ipsum  alest . 

Q-Rostnan. 

IR  Pararirejia  . 

S  -Tutela . 

T—  T  urrts. 

T-  Yehan  CompUcatum  Cum.  antenna. 

~K-Pieta . 

7”-  Stylus  dan.  teenia  . 


}y.  Chapin  . 
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eil  with  ribs,  which  were  pieces  of  wood  rising  from  the  keel  upwards, 
and  called  by  Hesychius,  voptsis  ;  by  others,  syxoiXia  (the  belly  of  the  ship 
being  contained  within  them)  ;  in  Latin,  costa  :  upon  these  were  placed 
certain  planks,  which  Aristophanes  calls  ivrsguvsiots,  or  svreguviSa 

Hence  proceed  we  to  the  TrXsufai,  latera,  or  sides  of  the  ship,  which 
encompassed  all  the  former  parts  on  both  hands  ;  these  were  composed 
of  large  rafters,  extended  from  prow  to  stern,  and  called  i'7ro^wp.a<ra( l), 
£wgj?£ss(2),  and  gu/Mcc^ara,  (3),  because  by  them  the  whole  fabric  was 
begirt  or  surrounded. 

In  both  these  sides,  the  rowers  had  their  places,  called  Taf^oi,  and 
sowXik,  in  Latin  fori  and  transtra ,  placed  above  one  another  :  the  lowest 
was  called  Sr aXap-oj,  and  those  that  laboured  therein  SaXapaoi  :  the  mid¬ 
dle  ’  2oya,,  and  the  men  <?dyioi  :  the  uppermost  Sgavoi,  whence  the  row¬ 
ers  were  termed  ^aviVoci  (4).  In  these  were  spaces  through  which  the 
rowers  put  their  oars  ;  these  were  sometimes  one  continued  vacuity 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  called  rgolx^,  but  more  usually  distinct  holes, 
each  of  which  was  designed  for  a  single  oar  ;  these  were  styled  <rp>jp,cmt, 
<rpyr^|U.ar«,  as  also  otpOaXp.o},  because  not  utdike  the  eyes  of  living  crea¬ 
tures  :  all  of  them  were,  by  a  more  general  uame,  termed  tyxuirct,  from 
containing  the  oars  (5)  ;  but  iyxum'v  seems  to  have  been  another  thing, 
signifying  the  spaces  between  the  banks  of  oars  on  each  side,  where  the 
passengers  seem  to  have  been  placed  :  on  the  top  of  all  these  was  a  pas¬ 
sage,  or  place  to  walk  in.  called  t*poSas,  and  >jrapst()pavos,  as  joining  to  the 
Spavoi,  or  uppermost  bank  of  oars. 

2.  Ilguga,  the  prow  or  fore  deck,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  ptsTw- 
*ov,  the  forehead,  and  commonly  distinguished  by  other  metaphorical  ti¬ 
tles  taken  from  human  faces.  In  some  ships  there  is  mention  of  two  prows, 
as  likewise  of  two  sterns.  Thus  was  Danaus’sship  adorned  by  Minerva, 
when  he  fled  from  F gypt.  It  was  customary  to  beautify  the  prow  with 
gold,  and  various  sorts  of  paint  and  colours.  In  the  primitive  times,  red 
was  most  in  use  ;  whence  Homer’s  ships  were  commonly  dignified  with 
the  titles  offJuXroira^/ioi,  and  (poivixo'Tct^oi,  or  red-faced.  The  blue,  likewise, 
or  sky-colour,  was  frequently  made  use  of,  as  bearing  a  near  resemblance 
to  the  colour  of  the  sea,  whence  we  find  ships  called  by  Homer  xuavo- 
rfgugoi,  by  Aristophanes  xuav£p,§oAoi.  Several  other  colours  were  also  made 
use  of,  nor  were  they  barely  varnished  over  with  them,  but  very  often 
annealed  by  wax  melted  in  the  fire,  so  that  neither  the  sun,  winds,  or  wa¬ 
ter,  were  able  to  deface  them.  The  art  of  doing  this  was  called  from  the 
wax,  xyg oy^atpior  from  the  fire,  syxaugixjr  it  is  described  by  Vitruvius  (6), 
and  mentioned  in  Ovid  (7)  : 

- Picta  coloribus  ustis 

Coeruleam  matrem  concava  puppis  habel. 

The  painted  ship,  with  melted  wax  anneal’d. 

Had  Tethys  for  its  deity. - 

In  these  colours  the  various  forms  of  gods,  animals,  plants,  &<:.  were  usu¬ 
ally  described,  which  were  often  added  as  ornaments  to  other  parts  also 
of  the  ships,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  ancient  monuments  presented 
to  the  world  by  Bayfius. 

The  sides  of  the  prow  were  termed  vrega,  or  wings  ;  and  mgia,  ac- 

(1)  Plato  de  Rep.  lib.  x  (4)  Pollux.  (5)  Atheuseus,  lib.  v. 

(2)  Heliodorus  /Ethiopicis.  (6)  Lib.  vii.  cap.  9. 

(3)  Aristoph.  Equitibns.  (7)  Fastonun,  lib.  iv. 
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cording  to  Scheffer,  or  rather  vageicu-  for  since  the  prow  is  commonly  com¬ 
pared  to  a  human  f  ee.  it  will  naturally  follow  that  ;ts  sides  should  be 
called  cheeks.  1  he  top  of  these,  as  likewise  of  the  stern,  was  called 
s'a|£|s«pftfi'o  '  1\  because  void  of  rowers. 

3.  the  hi->d -deck  or  *fero.  sometimes  railed  if*,  tiie  tail,  be¬ 

cause  the  hindmost  o.«ri  ot  the  ship.  It  was  of  a  rigur  ?  more  inclining  to 
round  than  ihe  prow,  hr  extremity  of  which  was  sharp  that  it  might  cut 
the  waters  ;  it  was  also  bui't  higher  than  the  prow,  and  was  the  place 
where  the  pilot  sat  to  steer  :  the  bow  of  ii  was  called  i-iriffsiuv,  the  planks 
ol  which  that  was  com]  osed  ^Eginvsia.  There  was  another  place 
something  below  the  top,  called  ionwdiciv,  the  interior  part  of  which  was 
termed  svOquov 

Some  other  things  there  are  in  the  prow  and  stern  that  deserve  our 
notice  ;  as  those  ornaments  w  herewith  the  extremities  of  the  ship  were 
beautified,  commonly  called  in  general,  ixgwx  (2),  or  vsiv  xoguviSss  (3),  in 
Larin  corymbi  ;  which  name  is  taken  from  the  Greek  x&mpMa.  used  in  Ho¬ 
mer  : 

- 1 iu  t  irr-jLi-lui  ax:*  *:p wfi. 

Though  this  word,  in  Greek,  is  not.  as  in  the  Latin,  applied  to  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  both  ends,  but  only  those  of  the  prow(4)  :  these  are  likewise 
called  axet&Kia,  because  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  s&Xo£,  which  was 
a  long  plank  at  the  head  of  the  prow,  and  therefore  sometimes  termed 
cr=fi>.=.vay  ol'.  a  (5).  The  form  of  them  sometimes  resembled  helmets,  some¬ 
times  living  creatures,  but  most  frequently  was  winded  into  a  round  com¬ 
pass  whence  they  are  so  commonly  named  corymte  and  coronz. 

To  the  *x>os6 Xia  iu  the  prow,  answered  the  «gXaga  in  the  stern,  which 
were  often  ot  an  orbicular  figure,  or  fashioned  like  wings,  to  which  a  lit¬ 
tle  shield,  called  sliziosTov,  or  stf-rioi was  frequently  affixed  :  sometimes 
a  piece  of  wood  was  erected,  whereon  ribands  of  divers  colours  were 
hung,  and  served  instead  of  a  flag  (6)  to  distinguish  the  ship,  aud  of  a 
weather-cock,  to  signify  the  quarters  of  the  w  ind. 

Xr  .iC'zoc  was  so  called  from  -/iv,  a  goose,  whose  figure  it  resembled,  be¬ 
cause  gee-e  were  looked  on  as  fortunate  omens  *o  mariners,  for  that  they 
swim  on  the  top  of  the  waters,  and  sink  not.  This  ornament,  according 
to  some,  was  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  prow,  where  it  was  joined  to  the 
foremost  part  of  the  keel,  and  was  the  part  to  which  anchors  were  fasten¬ 
ed  when  cast  into  the  sea ;  bat  others  carry  it  to  the  other  end  of  the 
ship,  and  fix  it  upon  the  extremity  of  the  stern  (7). 

was  the  flag,  whereby  ships  were  distinguished  from  one  an¬ 
other  :  it  was  placed  in  the  prow,  just  below  the  goXoj,  beiDg  sometimes 
carved,  and  frequently  painted,  whence  it  is  in  Latin  termed  pictura,  re¬ 
presenting  the  form  of  a  mountain,  a  tree,  a  flower,  or  any  other  thing  ; 
wherein  it  was  distinguished  from  what  was  called  futela ,  or  the  safeguard 
of  the  ship,  which  always  represented  some  of  the  gods  to  whose  *are 
and  protection  the  ship  was  recommended  ;  for  which  reason  it  was  held 
sacred,  and  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  refuge  and  sanctuary  to  such  as 
fled  to  it ;  prayers  also  and  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  oaths  confirmed 
before  it,  as  the  mansion  of  the  tutelar  and  presiding  deity  of  the  ship  : 

(1)  Thucydides  Scholiastes.  (5)  Pollus. 

(2.  Suidas.  (3)  Homervs.  (6)  Pollux.  Eustathius. 

'-I  Etymolosiei  AuctOr.  ( 7  Etymolorici.  Auctor. 
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dow  ami  then  we  find  it  taken  for  the  itup^gr^oM  (1),  and  perhaps  some 
few  times  the  images  of  gods  might  be  represented  upon  the  flags :  by 
some  it  is  placed  also  in  the  prow  (2),  but  by  most  authors  ot  credit  as¬ 
signed  to  the  stern.  Thus,  Ovid  (to  omit  mare  instances),  in  his  epistle 
of  Paris  : 

Accipit  et  pictos puppis  adunca  deos. 

The  stem  with  painted  deities  richly  shines. 

Farther,  the  tutela  and  cra^arfrjixov  are  frequently  distinguished  iu  express 
words,  that  being  always  signified  by  the  image  of  a  god  :  this  usually  of 
some  creature,  or  feigned  representation  :  hence,  the  same  author  (3)  ; 

Est  mihi,  sitque,  precor,Jlavce  tutela  Minerta, 

Navis  et  dpictd  casside  nomen  habet. 

Minerva  is  the  goddess  I  adore, 

And  may  she  grant  the  blessings  I  implore  ; 

The  ship  its  name  a  painted  helmet  gives. 

Where  the  tutelar  deity  was  Minerva,  the  <xu.£oc<l-r\\>- ov  the  helmet.  In  like 
manner  the  ship  wherein  Europa  was  conveyed  from  Phoenicia  into  Crete, 
bad  a  bull  for  its  flag,  and  Jupiter  for  its  tutelar  deity  ;  which  gave  occa¬ 
sion  to  the  fable  of  her  being  ravished  by  that  god  in  the  shape  of  a  bull. 
It  was  customary  for  the  ancients  to  commit  their  ships  to  the  protection 
of  those  deities,  whom  they  thought  most  concerned  for  their  safety,  or 
to  whom  they  bore  any  sort  of  relation  or  aflectioD.  Thus  we  learn 
from  Euripides  (4),  that  Theseus’s  whole  fleet  consisting  of  sixty  sail, 
was  under  the  care  of  Minerva  the  protectress  of  Athens  ;  Achilles’s 
navy  was  committed  to  the  Nereids,  or  sea-nymphs,  because  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  he  bad  to  them  on  account  of  his  mother  Thetis,  who  was  one  of  their 
number  ;  and  (to  mention  no  more)  the  Boeotian  ships  had  for  their  tutelar 
god  Cadmus,  represented  with  a  dragon  in  his  hand,  because  he  was  the 
founder  of  Thebes,  the  principal  city  in  Boeotia.  Nor  were  whole  fleets 
only,  but  single  ships  recommended  to  certain  deities,  which  the  ancients 
usually  chose  out  of  the  number  of  those  who  were  reputed  the  protec¬ 
tors  of  their  country  or  family,  or  presided  over  the  business  they  were 
going  about ;  thus  merchants  committed  themselves  and  their  ships  to 
the  care  of  Mercury,  soldiers  to  Mars,  and  lovers  to  Venus  and  Cupid  ; 
so  Paris  tells  his  mistress  in  Ovid  : 

Qua  tamen  ipse  vehor,  comilata  Cupidine  parvo 

Sponsor  conjugii  stat  Dea  picia  sui. 

But  on  my  ship  docs  only  Venus  stand, 

\Vitb*Iittle  Cupid  smiling  in  her  hand, 

Guide  of  the  way  she  did  herself  command.  garth. 

On  the  prow  of  the  ship,  about  the  so'Xog,  was  placed  a  round  piece  of 
wood  called  tfTUjpSi  and  sometimes  oipt)aXp.og,  the  eye  of  the  ship,  because 
fixed  in  its  fore-deck  (5) ;  on  this  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the  ship, 
which  was  usually  taken  from  the  flag,  as  appears  in  the  fore-mentioned 
passage  of  Ovid,  where  he  tells  us  his  ship  received  its  name  from  the 
helmet  painted  upon  it  :  hence  comes  the  frequent  mention  of  ships  call¬ 
ed  Pegasi,  Scyllae,  Bulls,  Rams,  Tygers,  &c.  which  the  poets  took  liber¬ 
ty  to  represent  as  living  creatures  that  transported  their  riders  from  one 

(1)  Lactantius,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  Servius.  iEneid.  (3)De  Tristibus. 

v.  Gloss®,  veteres.  (4)  Iphigenia. 

(2)  Procopius  in  Esaiae  cap.  12.  Cyrillus  in  ca-  (5)  Pollux,  Eustathius,  Apollonii  Scholiasts 

lena  ad  eundem  Phrophetam.  Argon,  lib.  i.  v.  1089. 
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country  to  another  ;  nor  was  there  (according  to  some)  any  other  ground 
for  those  known  fictions  of  Pegasus,  the  winged  horse  of  Bellerophon, 
or  the  ram  that  is  reported  to  hare  carried  Phryxus  to  Colchos,  with  se¬ 
veral  others  that  occur  every  where  in  the  poets 

The  whole  fabric  being  completed,  it  was  fortified  with  pitch  to  secure 
the  wood  from  the  waters  ;  whence  it  comes  that  Homer’s  ships  are  eve¬ 
ry  where  mentioned  with  the  epithet  of  p,s'Xai vai.  or  black,  'i  he  first  that 
made  use  of  pitch,  were  the  inhabitants  of  Phaeacia  (1)  called  afterwards 
Corsica.  Sometimes  wax  was  employed  in  the  same  use  ;  whence 
Ovid  (2)  : 

Cairvla  ceratas  accipit  undo  rates. 

The  azure  sea  receives  the  waxy  ships. 

Now  and  then  it  was  applied  with  a  mixture  of  rosin,  or  other  materials 
fit  for  the  same  purpose  ;  whence  the  colour  of  ships  was  not  always 
the  same,  and  the  epithets  ascribed  to  them  in  the  poets  are  various. 

After  all,  the  ship  being  bedecked  with  garlands  and  flowers,  the  ma¬ 
riners  also  adorned  with  crowns,  she  was  launched  into  the  sea,  with  loud 
acclamations,  and  other  expressions  of  mirth  and  joy  (3)  ;  and  being  pu¬ 
rified  by  a  priest  with  a  lighted  torch,  an  egg,  and  brimstone  (4),  or  af¬ 
ter  some  other  manner,  was  consecrated  to  the  god  whose  image  she 
bore. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  THE  TACKLING  AND  INSTRUMENTS  REQUIRED  IN  NAVIGATION. 

The  instruments  used  in  navigation  were  of  divers  sorts,  being  either 
necessary  to  all  sorts  of  navigation,  or  only  some  form  of  it,  as  that  by 
sails,  by  oars,  &c.  The  chief  of  the  former  sort  were  as  follow : 

n^5aXiov,  gubernaculum ,  the  rudder,  placed  in  the  hindmost  deck, 
whereby  the  pilot  directed  the  course  of  the  ship.  The  smaller  sort  of 
ships  had  only  one  rudder,  but  those  of  greater  bulk,  as  often  as  occasion 
required,  had  more,  in«omuch  that  sometimes  we  read  of  four  rudders  in 
one  vessel  :  the  places  of  these  are  uncertain,  being  perhaps  not  always 
the  same  ;  but  it  seems  probable,  that  when  there  were  only  two  rudders, 
one  was  fixed  to  the  fore  deck,  the  other  to  the  hindmost  ;  whence  we 
read  of  ap-tpi^u/Avoi,  or  ships  with  two  sterns  ;  when  there  were  four 
rudders,  one  seems  to  have  been  fixed  to  each  side  of  the  vessel. 

"Ayxufa,  an  anchor,  the  first  invention  of  which  some  ascribe  to  the 
Tyrrhenians  (5),  others  to  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius,  whose  anchor, 
Pausanias  tells  us,  was  preserved  in  one  of  Jupiter's  temples  till  his  days. 
Since  there  were  divers  sorts  of  anchors,  it  is  not  improbable  that  both 
these  may  lustly  lay  claim  to  part  of  the  invention.  The  most  ancient 
anchors  are  said  to  have  been  of  stone  (6),  and  sometimes  of  wood,  to 
which  a  great  quantity  of  lead  was  usually  fixed.  In  some  places  baskets 

(]!  Suidas,  v.  Navm'xacr.  (5)  Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  ult. 

(2)  Epist.  Oenon.  v.  42.  (6)  Apollonius,  Argonaut.  Arrianus  in  Periplo 

(3)  Athenams,  lib.  v.  Ponti  Euxini, 

(4)  Apuleius  Asin.  lib.  xi 
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full  of  stones  (1),  and  sacks  filled  with  sand,  were  employed  to  the  same 
use  :  all  these  were  let  down  by  cords  into  the  sea,  and  by  their  weight 
stayed  the  course  of  the  ship.  Afterwards,  anchors  were  composed  of 
iron,  and  furnished  with  teeth,  which  being  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  preserved  the  ship  immoveable  ;  whence  bdovreg,  and  dentes ,  are  fre¬ 
quently  taken  for  anchors  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  At  first  there 
was  only  one  tooth,  whence  anchors  were  called  ersgbi op.oi(2j,  but  in  a 
short  time  a  second  was  added  by  Eupalamus  (3),  or  Anacharsis,  the  Scy¬ 
thian  philosopher  (4).  The  scholiast  upon  Apollonius  (5).  confidently 
affirms,  that  this  sort  of  anchors  was  used  by  the  Argonauts,  yet  herein 
he  seems  to  deserve  no  great  credit,  for  that  he  runs  contrary  to  the  tes¬ 
timonies  of  other  writers,  and  his  own  author  Apollonius  makes  mention 
of  none  but  those  of  stone.  t  he  anchors  with  two  teeth  were  called 
«fjwpi&«Xoi,  or  dpcpigopot  and  from  ancient  monuments  appear  to  have  been 
much  the  same  with  those  used  in  our  days,  only  the  transverse  piece  of 
wood  upon  their  handles  is  wanting  in  all  of  them.  Every  ship  had  se¬ 
veral  anchors,  one  of  which  surpassing  all  the  rest  in  bigness  and  strength, 
was  peculiarly  termed  ie»a,  in  Latin  sacra,  and  was  never  used  but  in  ex¬ 
treme  danger  ;  whence  sacram  anchoram  solvere  is  proverbially  applied 
to  such  as  were  forced  to  their  last  refuge. 

r/E^a,  Ssp-gXiog,  sfitf|xa,  saburra,  ballast,  wherewith  ships  were  poised, 
whence  it  is  called  dC^dXiC/xa  irAoix  it  wa9  usually  of  sand,  but  sometimes 
of  any  other  ponderous  matter.  Diomedes,  in  his  voyage  from  Troy,  is 
said  to  have  employed  the  stones  of  that  city’s  walls  to  this  use  (6).  It  is 
sometimes  called  xscpaXos  and  xecpaXov  (7). 

Bo'Xiff,  called  by  Herodotus  xoltojk sigyrrjglri  (8),  by  Lucilius,  catapira- 
ies  (9),  was  an  instrument  wherewith  they  sounded  the  depth  of  the  sea. 
and  discovered  whether  the  bottom  was  firm  and  commodious  for  anchor¬ 
ing,  or  dangerous  by  reason  of  quick  sands,  or  other  obstructions.  It 
was  commonly  of  lead  or  brass,  or  other  ponderous  metals,  and  let  down 
by  a  chain  into  the  deep  (10). 

Kovroi,  called  by  Sophocles  irX^xr|a  (1 1),  in  Latin  conti  long  poles,  used 
to  sound  the  depth  of  shallow  waters,  to  thrust  the  ship  from  rocks  and 
shelves,  and  to  force  her  forwards  in  fords  and  shallows,  where  the  waters 
bad  not  strength  enough  to  carry  her. 

Atfo§ai)fai,  gmgofilfai,  or  xXt^axss,  were  little  bridges  or  stairs  joining  the 
land  to  ships,  or  one  ship  to  another. 

AvrX/ov,  ctvrXov,  in  Latin  haustrum,  tolleno ,  or  tollena,k.c.  a  swipe  or  en¬ 
gine  to  draw  up  water. 

To  some  of  the  above-mentioned  instruments  certain  ropes  were  re¬ 
quired.  and  distinguished  according  to  their  several  uses  ;  as, 

nsiVfA*Ta,  anchoralia ,  or  anckorani  the  cables  wherewith  anchors  were 
cast  into  the  sea,  called  sometimes  x<«|UtiAoi(  12),  or  xa^riAoi  (13)  :  whence,  in 
the  place  of  St.  Matthew,  where  Christ,  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  a  rich 
man’s  entering  into  heaven,  tells  his  disciples,  it  is  harder  than  for  a 
camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  ;  Theophylact,  and  some  others 


(1)  Josephus  et  Suidas.v.  ZeuTpr 

(2)  Pollux.  (3)  Plin.  lib  vii.  cap.  ult, 
(4)  Strabo,  lib.  x.  ex,  Ephoro. 

<5)  Argon,  i.  v.  1271. 

'6)  Lycophronis  Cassandr.  v.  618- 


(7)  Hesychius.  (8)  Euterpe. 

(9)  Lib.  xix.  cap.  4. 

(10)  Glossae  in  Act.  Apost.  cap.  27. 

(11)  Pollux.  (12)  Aristoph.  Scholiastes 
(13)  Phavorinus, 
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interpret  the  word  xd/xriXrjs,  not  of  the  animal  called  a  camel,  but  a  ca¬ 
ble  (1). 

Pu'pLara,  o'Xxoi,  or  ffirs^ai,  parolcones ,  remulci,  ropes  by  which  ships 
were  towed. 

'Avoys  i*,  l^lys  ia,  n  el 6 par  a,  irgv^vydtu.,  retinacula,  cords  wherewith  ships 
were  tied  to  the  shore.  In  most  harbours  stones  were  erected  for  this 
purpose,  being  bored  through  like  rings,  and  thence  called  5axn\wr  to 
these  the  cords  cast  out  of  the  stern  were  bound  :  this  custom  was  al¬ 
ways  observed  when  ships  came  into  port :  and  therefore,  when  they  put 
to  sea,  it  is  usually  said  they  did  solvere  fvnes,  loose  their  cords.  Instan¬ 
ces  of  this  are  every  where  frequent ;  but  I  shall  only  give  you  one  out 
of  Ovid  (2),  who  speaks  thus  of  .Eneas’s  followers  : 

JEneadcc  gaudent,  cccsoqvc  inlitterc  tauro, 

Torta  coronatm  solvicnt  retinacula  navis. 

A  bull  the  joyful  Trojans  sacrific’d 

Upon  the  shore,  then  loos’d  the  ropes  thatty’d 

The  ship  all  crown’d  with  garlands. - 

The  end  of  doing  this,  was,  that  the  ships  might  be  secured  from  the 
violence  of  the  winds  and  waves  ;  for  which  reason,  in  those  commodi¬ 
ous  harbours  that  lay  not  exposed  to  them,  ships  remained  loose  and  un  ¬ 
tied  ;  whence  Homer  (3)  : 

’Ey  cfi  AfjUiiv  ivoQ/j.os,  iv‘  a  Trcia-fxaroc  iriv 
So  still  the  port,  there  was  no  need  of  ropes. 

I  proceed  to  the  instruments,  which  were  only  necessary  to  some  sort 
of  navigation  ;  where  I  shall  first  treat  of  those  required  in  rowing, 
which  were  as  follow  : 

Kw’rai,  remi ,  oars,  so  called  from  one  Copas,  by  whom  it  is  said  they 
were  first  invented.  IlXary),  in  Latin,  palmula,  or  tonsa,  was  the  blade, 
or  broad  part  of  the  oar,  which  was  usually  covered  with  brass,  that  it 
might  with  greater  strength  and  force  repel  the  waves,  and  endure  the 
longer.  There  were  several  banks  of  oars  placed  gradually  above  one 
another  ;  the  oars  of  the  lowest  bank  were  shorter  than  the  rest,  and 
called  S»X*u,ia»,  or  &aAafj.Wiar  those  of  the  middle  banks  were  termed 
£uyiou'  those  of  the  uppermost,  S^avvjTi  xai  and  SgavmSes  and  were  the  long¬ 
est,  being  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  water  ;  wherefore,  that  the 
rowers  might  be  the  better  able  to  w’ield  and  manage  them,  it  was  custo¬ 
mary  to  put  lead  upon  their  handles  (<».),  lest  the  bottom  should  outpoise 
the  top. 

2xaXp.oi,  were  round  pieces  of  wood,  whereon  the  rowers  hung  their 
oars  when  they  rested  from  their  labours:  hence,  vuUs  rgitfxaXpog,  i.  e. 
a  ship  with  three  rows  of  scalmi,  or  a  trireme. 

Tfotfoi,  rgon’ori’ges,  strophi,  or  struppi,  were  leathern  thongs  (5),  where¬ 
with  the  oars  were  hung  upon  the  the  scalmi  ;  those  also  with  which  the 
rudder  was  bound.  Leather,  and  skins  of  beasts  were  applied  also  to  se¬ 
veral  other  uses,  as  to  cover  the  scalmi,  and  the  holes  through  which  the 
oars  were  put  forth,  to  preserve  them  from  being  worn  (6).  There 
were  skins  under  the  rowers,  called  oW'^go'ia,  and  sometimes  dtfayxwvta, 
or  vftoituyia  <rwv  ige <rwv,  from  saving  the  elbows  or  breeches  of  the  rowers. 

(1)  Matthsi  Evangel,  cap.  19.  (4)  Athenffius,  lib.  v. 

[2)  Metam.  lib.  xv.  v.  695,  (5)  Etymologici  Auctor.  Homeri  Scholiast. 

t3)  Odyss.  I.  v.  136.  Vide  Annotations  Odyss.  3'. 

nretras  in  Lycophronis  Cassandr.  v.  20  <6)  Suidas,  v. 
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EdwXia,  <r»Xf tu.ru,  ^uya,  in  Latin,  transtra  and  juga,  were  the  seats  ol 
the  rowers. 

The  instruments  used  in  sailing  were  as  follow  : 

'Ista,  (pwo'o' ovej,  u^va,  vela,  sails,  which  are  by  some  thought  to  have 
been  first  invented  by  Dedalus,  and  to  have  given  original  to  the  fable  of 
his  using  wings  :  others  refer  this  invention  to  Icarus,  making  Dedalus 
the  contriver  of  masts  and  sail-yards  (1)  At  first  there  was  only  one 
sail  in  a  ship,  but  afterwards  a  greater  number  wa9  found  convenient, 
the  names  of  which  were  these  : 

Aprf'fAwv,  by  some  taken  for  supparum ,  or  the  top-sail,  which  hung  on 
the  top  of  the  mast. 

Avu.na.,  the  great  sails  (2). 

AoXwv,  the  trinket,  or  small  sail  in  the  fore-deck  (3):  others  make 
uxdr tov  and  5oXwv  the  same. 

ErtSgoftog,  the  mizzen-sail ,  which  was  larger  than  the  former,  and  hung 
in  the  hind-deck  (4). 

Sails  were  commonly  of  linen,  sometimes  of  any  other  materials  fit  for 
receiving  and  repelling  the  winds.  In  Dio  (ft),  we  have  mention  of  lea¬ 
thern  sails  ;  it  was  likewise  usual,  for  want  of  other  sails,  to  hang  up 
their  garments  ;  whence  came  the  fable  of  Hercules  who  is  feigned  to 
have  sailed  with  the  back  of  a  lion,  because  he  used  no  other  sail  but 
his  garment,  which  was  a  lion’s  skin  (6). 

KspaTaj,  xep ura,  antenna,  the  sail-yards,  pieces  of  wood  fixed  upon 
the  mast,  to  which  the  sails  were  tied  (7)  :  the  name  signifies  an  horn  ; 
whence  its  extremities  are  called  *xpoxsp#i*,  its  arras  inclining  to  an  orbi¬ 
cular  figure,  are  termed  iyxuXai.  The  Latin  poet  hath  used  cornua  in 
the  same  sense  (8)  : 

- Veloque  svperba  capaci 

Cum.  rapidmn  hauriret  boream,  et  cornibus  omnis 
Colli  gerit flatus. - 

When  the  proud  ship  receives  the  northern  blast 
In  its  spread  sails,  which,  hanging  from  the  mast, 

Collect  the  gattvring  storm.  c.  s. 

Olher  parts  it  had,  close  to  the  mast,  called  «pt§oXa,  and  tfiijASoXa,  being 
those  by  which  it  was  moved. 

'Isos,  malus,  the  mast.  Every  ship  had  several  masts  ;  hut  we  are  told 
by  Aristotle,  that  at  first  there  was  only  one  mast,  which  being  fixed  in 
the  middle  of  the  ship,  the  hole  into  which  the  foot  of  it  was  inserted, 
was  named  pierfd5(Ar]  (9),  in  Latin  modius.  When  they  landed,  the  mast 
was  taken  down,  as  appears  every  where  in  Homer,  and  placed  on  a  thing 
called  koSrjxvj,  which,  according  to  Suidas,  was  a  case  wherein  the  mast 
was  reposited  ;  but  Eustathius  will  have  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  piece  of 
wood,  against  which  it  was  reared.  The  parts  of  the  masts  were  these: 
Ilregva,  or  the  foot.  Aivdg,  or,  according  to  Athenaeus,  Xivds,  or  ngdyyikag, 
to  which  the  sail  was  fixed.  Ka^jj'o'iov,  the  pully,  by  which  the  ropes 
were  turned  round,  ©wjewiov,  built  in  the  manner  of  a  turret,  for  sol¬ 
diers  to  stand  upon  and  cast  darts  :  above  this  was  a  piece  of  wood,  called 
<x£i'ov,  the  extremity  of  which  was  termed  jXa.xdrri,  on  which  hung  a  ri 

(1)  Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  56.  (6)  Servius.  jEn.  viii. 

(2)  Hesychjus.  (7)  Homeri  Scholiastes,  Iliad  a 

•3)  Suidas,  v.  Adlwv.  Isidore?.  (8)  Silius  Italicus.  lib.  xiv. 

y)  Hesyckius,  Isidorus,  (9)  Homeri  Schpliasfes.  Odyss.  S’. 

»o)  Lib.  xxxix. 
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band,  called,  from  its  continual  motion,  etfitfeluv,  turning  round  with  the 

The  names  of  the  ropes  required  to  the  use  of  the  above-mentioned 
parts,  were  these  that  follow,  as  enumerated  by  Scheffer  : 

Ecn'rovoi  were  the  ropes  called  in  Latin  anquince,  wherewith  the  sail- 
yards  were  bound  to  the  mainmast  (l)  :  others  will  have  them  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Latin  rudentes,  which  were  those  that  governed  the  sail- 
yards,  so  as  one  part  of  the  sails  might  be  hoisted,  the  other  lowered  (2), 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pilot.  Others  will  have  the  cords  where¬ 
with  the  sail-yards  were  tied  to  the  mast,  to  be  termed  x^Xwv,  ceru- 
chus,  anchonis ,  and  mdens ;  that  whereby  they  were  contracted  or  dilat¬ 
ed,  virtga.  (3),  in  Latin,  opifera.  (4). 

nods?  in  Latin,  pedes,  were  cords  at  the  corners  of  the  sails 
whereby  there  were  managed  as  occasion  required.  ngo#65ss  were 
small  cords  below  the  pedes ,  which  were  so  contrived  as  to  be  loosed 
and  contracted  by  them  :  the  use  of  both  these  was  in  taking  the  winds, 
for  by  them  the  sails  were  contracted,  dilated,  or  changed  from  one  side 
to  another,  as  there  was  occasion. 

Mstfaflai  were  those  whereby  the  mast  was  erected  or  let  down  (o;  ; 
others  will  have  them  to  belong  to  the  sails. 

n?o=rovoi  were  cords,  which  passmg  through  a  pully  at  the  top  of  the  mast, 
were  tied  on  one  side  to  the  prow,  on  the  other  to  the  stern,  to  keep  the 
mast  fixed  and  immoveable. 

The  materials  of  which  these  and  other  cords  were  composed,  were 
at  first  seldom  any  thing  but  leathern  thongs  ;  afterwards  they  used  hemp, 
flax,  broom,  palm-leaves,  philyry,  the  bark  of  trees,  as  the  cherry,  ten 
tree,  vine,  maple,  carpine,  &c. 


CHAP.  XVII. 


OF  THE  INSTRUMENTS  OF  WAR  IN  SHIPS. 

What  I  have  hitherto  delivered  concerning  the  parts  and  construction 
of  ships  has  been  spoken  in  general,  without  respect  to  any  particular 
sort  of  them  ;  it  remains,  therefore,  that,  in  the  next  place,  I  give  you  a 
brief  account  of  what  was  farther  necessary  to  equip  a  man  of  war 
vEa§oXov,  rostrum ,  was  a  beak  of  wood,  fortified  with  brass,  whence  it  is 
called  vaXx^a  vswv  in  Diodorus  (7),  and  ships  have  sometimes  the  epithet 
of  Y*Xx£*j,§oXoi :  one  or  more  of  these  was  always  fastened  to  the  prow, 
to  annoy  the  enemy’s  ships,  and  the  whole  prow  was  sometimes  covered 
with  brass,  to  guard  it  from  rocks  and  assaults.  The  person  that  first 
used  these  beaks  is  said  to  have  been  one  Pisaeus,  an  Italian  (8)  ;  tor  it 
will  not  be  allowed  that  the  primitive  Greeks  had  any  knowledge  of  them, 
since  no  such  thing  is  mentioned  in  Homer,  which  could  scarce  have  hap¬ 
pened,  had  they  beeo  invented  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  :  yet 

(1)  Suidas.  (2)  Pbavor.  Apollonii  Schol.  Vide  mem  et  Meursii  Com 

(3)  Suidas.  (4)  Isidor.  ment.  in  Lyeoph.  Cassandr. 

'5)  Aristoph.  Schol.  Equit.  act.  i.  seen.  i.  (W  Apollonii  Schol. 

'  (8)  Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  56. 
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iEschylus  (1)  gives  Nestor’s  ship  the  epithet  of  ^xsjaSoXos,  or  armed 
with  ten  beaks  ;  and  Iphigenia  in  Euripides  speaks  of  brazen  beaks  : 

Mil'  , UOl 

Jtgi^uva?  aJ"  Aixl?  (Te^ao-fi*/ 

Tss-tT’.  UfopfjMt. - 

O !  that  these  ships  vvitli  brazen  beaks 

Had  never  enter  d  Aulis  ports. 

But  it  may  justly  be  questioned,  whether  these  beaks  do  not  take  their 
description  from  the  practice  of  their  own  times  ;  a  thing  frequent 
enough  with  men  of  that  profession.  These  beaks  were  at  first  long  and 
high,  but  afterwards  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  have  them  short  and 
firm,  and  placed  so  low  as  to  pierce  the  enemy  's  ships  under  water  ;  this 
was  the  invention  of  on Aristo,  a  Corinthian,  who  communicated  it  to 
the  Syracusans,  in  their  war.-,  with  the  Athenians,  against  whom  it  proved 
a  considerable  advantag  e,  for  by  these  new  beaks,  several  of  the  Atheni¬ 
an  men  of  war  were  overturned,  or  torn  in  pieces  at  the  first  shock  (2). 
Above  the  beak  was  another  instrument,  called  irgos^oXig-  and  it  appears 
from  ancient  medals,  that  the  beaks  themselves  were  usually  adorned 
with  various  figures  of  animals,  &c. 

Etfwn'iJss,  were  pieces  of  wood,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  prow  (3),  to 
guard  it  from  the  enemy’s  beaks,  because  prows  are  usually  compared  to 
faces,  these  were  thought  to  resemble  ears,  whence  their  name  seems  to 
have  been  derived,  for  those  are  mistaken  that  would  have  them  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  hind-deck  (4). 

Karagguiw.ra.  dav iShpara,  or  hatches,  sometimes  called  Kara.ip^o.'ypa.Ta, 
whence  we  meet  with  vrje's  ‘7rs<ppcmjt,s'vai,  xara^pKxroi,  and  teclce ,  covered 
ships,  or  men  of  war  :  which  are  frequently  opposed  to  ships  of  passage 
or  burden,  which  were  aiigaxroi,  and  uperue ,  uncovered,  or  without  hatch¬ 
es  :  this  covering  was  of  wood,  and  erected  ou  purpose  for  soldiers,  that 
they,  standing  as  >t  were  upon  an  eminence,  might  level  their  missive 
weapons  -vitii  greater  force  and  certainty  against  their  enemies.  In  the 
primitive  ages,  particularly  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  we  are 
told  by  Thucydides,  that  the  soldiers  used  to  fight  upon  the  foremost  and 
hindermost  decks  (5)  ;  and  therefore,  whenever  we  find  Homer  speak  of 
ix£i a  vzjoj,  which  his  scholiasts  interpret  hatches,  we  are  only  to  under¬ 
stand  him  of  these  parts  which  alone  used  to  be  covered  in  those  days. 
Thus  he  tells  us  of  Ajax  defending  the  Grecian  ships  against  the  attack 
of  the  Trojans  (6;  : 

-  v»a>v  ix/x"  liroi%iro  pictupi.  fiiCr'oSav. 

He  march’d  upon  (he  hatches  with  long  strides. 

And  of  Ulysses  preparing  himself  for  the  encounter  with  Scylla,  he 
speaks  thus  (7)  : 

- si?  ly.pi'i  mi?  i £st/vs 

Tlpri'psc. - 

Upon  the  hatches  of  the  foremost  deck 

He  went. - 

The  other  parts  of  the  ship  are  said  to  have  been  first  covered  by  the 
Thasians  (8). 


(1)  MufuiSdo-iv. 

C2)  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xiii. 

(3)  Thucyd.  Sehol.  lib.  vii. 


(4)  Etymolog.  Anctor. 

(5)  Lib.  i.  (6)  Iliad.  6. 

i7)  Odyss.  p'.  (8)  Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  57. 
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Beside  the  coverings  of  ships  already  mentioned  and  called  xaracp^dy- 
(awt a,  there  were  other  coverings  to  guard  the  soldiers  from  their  ene¬ 
mies,  called  ira.poupptiypa.Ta,  KepKppdypa.ra,  Trapa-rsTatffj.aTa,  irapaSXjjfAaTa, 
tfpoxaXu'|XfAa<ra,  in  Latin, plurei,  and  sometimes propugnacula.  These  were 
commonly  hides  or  such  like  materials  hung  on  both  sides  of  the  ship, 
as  well  to  hinder  the  waves  from  falling  into  it,  as  to  receive  the  darts 
cast  from  the  adverse  ships,  that  under  these,  as  walls  on  both  sides,  the 
soldiers  might,  without  danger,  annoy  their  enemies. 

AsX<p<v,  a  certain  machine,  which,  being  usually  a  part  of  these  ships, 
cannot  be  omitted  in  this  place.  It  was  a  vast  and  massy  piece  of  lead  or 
iron  cast  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin,  and  hung  with  cords  and  pulleys  to  the 
sail-yards  or  mast,  which  being  thrown  with  great  violence  into  the  ad¬ 
verse  ships,  either  penetrated  them,  and  so  opened  a  passage  for  the  ris¬ 
ing  floods,  or  by  its  weight  and  force  sunk  them  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  (1). 

Another  difference  betwixt  men  of  war  and  other  ships,  was,  that  the 
former  commonly  had  an  helmet  engraven  on  the  top  of  their  masts  (2). 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

OF  THE  MARINERS  AND  SOLDIERS. 

We  are  told  by  Thucydides,  that  among  the  ancients  there  were  no 
different  ranks  of  seamen,  but  the  same  persons  were  employed  in  those 
duties,  which  were  in  later  ages  executed  by  divers,  to  whom  they  gave 
the  several  names  of  rowers,  mariners,  and  soldiers  ;  whereas,  at  first, 
all  these  were  the  same  men,  who  laid  down  their  arms  to  labour  at  the 
oar,  and  perform  what  was  farther  necessary  to  the  government  of  their 
ships,  but,  as  often  as  occasion  required,  resumed  them  to  assault  their 
enemies  ;  this  appears  every  where  in  Homer,  out  of  whom  I  shall  ob¬ 
serve  this  one  instance  : 

- spina  J"  h  La'<r»  Trsvniacvrd. 

t oj-au/iii  EpfsTsc - 

Each  ship  had  fifty  rowers  that  were  skill’d 
Well  in  the  shooting  art - 

These  were  termed  uvrsgira.1  (3).  This  was  the  practice  of  those  times, 
wherein  no  great  care  was  taken,  no  extraordinary  preparations  made  for 
equipping  men  of  war,  but  the  same  vessels  were  thought  sufficient  for 
transportation  and  fight  :  afterwards,  when  the  art  of  naval  war  began  to 
be  improved,  it  was  presently  understood  that  any  one  of  the  fore-men¬ 
tioned  occupations  was  enough  to  require  the  whole  time  and  application  of 
the  persons  employed  therein  ;  whence  it  became  customary  to  furnish 
their  ships  of  war  with  the  three  following  sorts  of  me.D  : 

E£=<rai  xwir"/]XaTai,  called  by  Polybius  (4)  of  and  by  the  same 

author  (5),  with  Xenophon  (6) ,  <ra.  wX^wpiaTa,  though  we  are  told  by  the. 

(1)  Aristophanis  Scholiastes,  Saidas.  (4)  Histor.  lib.  x.  (5)  Lib.  i 

(2)  Gyraldus  de  Navigat.  (6)  Histor.  lib.  i 

(3)  Saidas.  Pollux,  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  Thucvdides. 
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scholiast  upon  Thucydides,  that  this  is  a  name  of  very  large  extent,  com¬ 
prehending  not  only  those  that  rowed,  but  all  other  persons  in  the  ship, 
and  sometimes  applied  to  any  thing  else  contained  therein.  When  ships 
had  several  banks  of  oars,  the  uppermost  rowers  were  called  SgaviVai, 
and  their  bank,  Sgavog  (t)  :  the  lowest,  SaXapuoi,  SaXapurai  and  &«Xa|Antxeg, 
and  their  bank,  Sa.Xa|u,os  :  those  in  the  middle,  guyirou,  and  fietfoguy loi,  and 
all  their  banks,  how  many  soever  in  uumber,  %vya.  Every  one  had  a  dis¬ 
tinct  oar,  for,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  one  oar  was  never  managed 
by  above  one  person,  as  Scheffer  hath  proved  at  large  ;  yet  their  labour 
and  pay  were  not  the  same  ;  for  such  as  were  placed  in  the  uppermost 
banks  by  reason  of  their  distance  from  the  water,  and  the  length  of  their 
oars,  underwent  more  toil  and  labour  than  those  in  the  inferior  banks, 
and  therefore  were  rewarded  with  greater  wages.  The  rowers  in  ships 
of  burden  were  called  s^oy/lXovaurai  (2)*  those  in  triremes,  rgirigerar  and 
the  rest  seem  to  have  had  different  appellations  from  the  names  of  the 
ships  they  laboured  in.  Those  that  were  foremost  in  the  respective 
banks,  and  sat  nearest  the  prow,  were  called  irgoxuiror  and  on  the  other 
side,  those  who  were  placed  next  the  stern  were  termed  ivigwroi,  as  be¬ 
ing  behind  their  fellows.  Their  work  was  esteemed  one  of  the  worst  and 
most  wretched  drudgeries,  and  therefore  the  most  notorious  malefactors 
were  frequently  condemned  to  it ;  for,  beside  their  incessant  toil  in  row¬ 
ing,  their  very  rest  was  uneasy,  there  being  no  place  to  repose  their 
wearied  bodies  besides  the  seats  whereon  they  had  laboured  all  the  day  : 
therefore,  whenever  the  poets  speak  of  their  ceasing  from  labour,  there 
is  mention  of  their  lying  down  upon  them  :  thus  Seneca  (3)  : 


-credita  est  vento  ratis, 


Fumsquc  transtris  miles  ■ 

Unto  tho  wind  the  ship  was  left, 
The  soldiers  lay  along  their  seats. 

To  the  same  purpose  Virgil  (4) : 


- placida  laxarant  membra  quiele 

Sub  remisfusi  per  dura  sedilia  nautce. 

- The  crew 

On  the  hard  benches  stretch’d  beneath  their  bars, 

Relax’d  their  weary  limbs  with  pleasing  rest.  TitArr. 

The  rest  of  the  ship’s  crew  usually  took  their  rest  in  the  same  manner, 
only  the  masters  (5),  or  persons  of  quality,  were  permitted  to  have  clothes 
spread  unherthem  ;  so  we  read  of  Ulysses  in  Homer  (6)  : 

Rat'd”  tf’  if  'OSuxaTit  ropexav  pSyofTS,  xivov  re, 

Nxot  itr’  iapioQtv  y\o<pvpi if,  Civ*  tiypiroM  socTh) 

Tlpupxmc,  *v  ctt  ij  auros  ifxVaro,  5  aarekex.ro 
21  tyij- - -  . 

Upon  the  deck  soft  painted  robes  they  spread 
With  linen  cover’d  for  the  hero’s  bed  : 

He  climb’d  the  lofty  stern,  then  gently  prest, 

The  swelling  couch,  and  lay  compos’d!  to  rest.  pope. 

Such  as  would  not  be  contented  with  this  provision  were  looked  upon  as 
soft  and  delicate,  and  unfit  to  endure  the  toil  and  hardships  of  war  ;  which 
censure  the  Athenians  passed  upon  Alcibiades,  because  he  had  a  bed  hunff 
on  cords,  as  we  read  in  Plutarch  (7). 


(1)  Pollux,  Aristophanis  Scholiastes,  Suidas, 
Etymologici  Auctor. 

f'U  Pollux,  lib,  vii.  (3)  Agamemnon, v. 437. 


(4)  iEneid.  v.  836. 

(5)  Theophrastus  ir£yi  tivtlUulkp  far 

(6)  Odyss.  v'.  v.  74.  (7)  Alcibiade 
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Naurai,  mariners  were  exempt  from  drudging  at  the  oar,  but  perform¬ 
ed  all  other  duties  in  the  ship  ;  to  which  end,  that  all  things  might  be 
carried  on  without  tumult  and  confusion,  every  one  had  his  proper  office, 
as  appears  from  Apollonius  and  Flaccns’s  Argonatitics,  where  one  is  em- 
ployed  in  rearing  the  mast,  another  in  fitting  the  sail-yards,  a  third  in 
hoisting  the  sails,  aud  the  re-dare  bestowed  up  and  down  the  ship,  every 
one  in  his  proper  place  :  hence  they  had  different  titles,  as  from  ag/isva, 
sails,  the  persons  appointed  to  govern  them  were  called  «p (xsvigaj.  those 
who  climbed  upon  the  ropes  to  descry  distant  countries  or  ships,  were 
termed  a'^oivo^oorai,  and  the  rest  in  like  manner.  There  were  a  sort  of 
men  inferior  to  the  former,  and  called  /xErfomavat,  who  were  not  confined 
to  any  certain  place  or  duty,  but  were  ready  on  all  occassions  to  attend  on 
the  rest  of  the  seamen,  and  supply  them  with  whatever  they  wanted  (1). 
The  whole  ship's  crew  were  usually  wicked  and  profligate  fellows,  with¬ 
out  any  sense  of  religion  or  humanity,  and  therefore  reckoned  by  Juve¬ 
nal  (2)  amongst  the  vilest  rogues  : 

Invenies  aliquo  cum  percussore  jaceniem, 

Permixlum  nauiis,  autfuribus,  aut  fugitives ■ 

- There  you’re  sure  to  find. 

The  bully  match’d  with  rascals  of  his  kind, 

Qaacks,  coffin-makers,  fugitives  and  sailors.  urvdek. 

The  soldiers  who  served  at  sea  were,  in  Latin,  termed  classiarii,  in 
Greek,  i-ir»€*<r«i,  either  because  they  did  iiriSctlveiv  ras  vit&s,  ascend  into 
ships  ;  or  asrb  rs  smSai'vsiv  <ra  xara^poj(xa<ra,  from  ascending  the  hatches 
where  they  fought.  They  were  armed  after  the  same  manner  with  those 
designed  for  land  service,  only  there  seems  always  to  have  been  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  heavy-armed  men  than  was  thought  necessary  by  land  ;  for 
we  find  in  Plutarch  (3),  that  of  eighteen  men  employed  to  fight  upon  the 
hatches,  in  every  one  of  Themistocles’s  ships,  only  four  were  light-armed  : 
indeed  it  highly  imported  them  to  fortify  themselves  in  the  best  manner 
they  could,  since  there  was  no  possibility  of  retiring  or  changing  places, 
but  every  man  was  obliged  to  fight  hand  to  hand,  and  maintain  his  ground 
till  the  battle  was  ended  ;  wherefore  their  whole  armour,  though  in  form 
usually  the  same  with  that  employed  in  land  service,  yet  exceeded  it  in 
strength  and  firmness  Beside  this  we  find  also  sow  few  instruments  of 
war  never  used  on  land,  the  principal  of  which  are  these  that  follow  : 

Aojwra  vaupia^a  (4),  spears  of  an  unusual  length,  sometimes  exceeding 
twenty  cubits,  whence  they  are  called  in  Livy  (5)  haslx  long&y  and  by 
Homer  fusd  vau^a-^a..  and  fwxxpd.  (6)  : 

Oif'  <t7rn  may  eirj&tvres 

Maxpotcn  guroia-l,  t*  p*  tr<p'  swi  vwirlv  txino 

K.OMX iVTX. - 

With  spears  that  in  the  vessels  ready  lay, 

These  strove  to  make  the  enemy  give  way . 

Long  spears,  for  sea-fights  only  made,  compos’d 
Of  several  pieces. - 

Again, 'in  another  place  (7) : 

Nap**  cTe  ^ucoy  fAyn  vct-j/un^ov  cv  7ru.\£fj.?.(Ti 
KoXX»'t<jv  (bXKTgot<ri,  fuceKaiUKoa-tpniX.v. 


(1)  Coelius  Rhodiginus,  lib.  xxv.  cap.  40 

(2)  Satir.  viii. 

(3)  Themisto.cle.  (4)  Herodotus. 


(5)  Histor.  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  45 

(6)  Iliad,  o.  v.  387. 

(7)  Iliad,  o.  v.  677 
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A  spear,  with  nails  compacted  and  made  strong, 

That  was  full  tvvo-and-twenty  cubits  long, 

He  brandish’d. - 

Agevavov  (I ),  called  by  Appian  S»gv3gemvov,  by  Diodorus  (2)  opstfavTjipGpas 
xspocia,  was  an  engine  of  iron,  crooked  like  a  sickle  (o)  and  fixed  to  the 
top  of  a  long  pole,  wherewith  they  cut  in  sunder  the  cords  of  the  sail- 
yards,  and  thereby  letting  the  sails  fall  down,  disabled  the  light  ships. 
Not  unlike  this  was  another  instrument,  armed  at  the  end  with  a  broad 
iron  head,  edged  on  both  sides,  wherewith  they  used  to  cut  the  cords 
that  tied  the  rudder  to  the  ship. 

KspaTai  (4)  were  engines  to  cast  stones  into  the  enemy’s  ships. 

We  find  another  engine  mentioned  by  Vegetius.  which  hung  upon  the 
main-mast,  and  resembled  a  battering-ram  :  for  it  consisted  of  a  long  beam 
and  a  head  of  iron,  and  was  with  great  violence  pushed  against  the  sides 
of  adverse  ships. 

Xsig  rfiSrigx,  in  Latin,  manus  ferrea ,  was  a  grappling  iron,  which  they 
cast  out  of  an  engine  into  the  enemy’s  ship :  it  is  said  to  have  been  first 
used  in  Greece  by  Pericles  the  Athenian  (5),  at  Rome  by  Duilius  (6). 
Different  from  these  were  the  agiruyss,  harpagines,  said  to  be  invented  by 
Anacharsis  (7)  the  Scythian  philosopher  ;  which,  as  Scheffer  collects  out 
of  Athenaeus,  were  hooks  of  iron  hanging  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  which 
being  secured  with  chains  to  the  mast,  or  some  other  lofy  part  of  the  ship, 
and  then  cast  with  great  force  into  the  enemy’s  vessel,  caught  it  up  into 
the  air.  The  means  used  to  defeat  these  engines,  was  to  cover  their 
ships  with  hides,  which  cast  off,  or  blunted,  the  stroke  of  the  iron  (8). 

The  dominion  of  the  seas  was  not  confined  to  any  one  of  the  Grecian 
states;  they  were  continually  contendingfor  empire,  and,  byvarious  turns  of 
fortune,  sometimes  possessed,  and  again,  in  a  few  months  or  years,  were 
dispossessed  of  it :  the  persons  that  enjoyed  it  longest,  and  maintained  it 
with  the  greatest  fleet  after  Greece  had  arrived  to  the  height  of  its  glory, 
were  the  Athenians,  who  first  began  seriously  to  apply  themselves  to  na¬ 
val  affairs  about  the  time  of  Xerxes’s  invasion  :  the  first  that  engaged 
them  in  this  enterprise  was  Themistocles,  who,  considering  their  inabili¬ 
ty  to  oppose  the  Persians  by  land,  and  the  commodiousness  of  their  si¬ 
tuation  for  naval  affairs,  interpreted  the  oracle  that  advised  to  defend 
themselves  within  walls  of  wood  to  this  purpose,  and  prevailed  upon 
them  to  convert  their  whole  time  and  treasure  to  the  building  and  fitting 
out  a  fleet.  The  money  employed  on  this  design,  was  a  revenue  of  the 
silver  mines  at  Laureotis,  which  had  formerly  been  distributed  among 
the  people,  who,  by  Themistocles’s  persuasion,  were  induced  to  part 
with  their  income,  that  provision  might  be  made  for  the  public  security. 
With  this  an  hundred  triremes  were  rigged  out  against  Xerxes’s  nume¬ 
rous  fleet,  over  which,  by  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  they  obtained  an 
entire  victory.  Afterwards  the  number  of  their  ships  was  increased,  by 
the  management  of  Lycurcus,  the  orator,  to  four  hundred  (9)  ;  and  we 
are  told  by  Isocrates  (10),  that  the  Athenian  navy  consisted  of  twice  as 
many  ships  as  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  were  masters  of :  it  was  made 

(1)  Pollux.  (2)  Lib.  xxii.  (6)  Julius  Frontinus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

(3)  Vegetius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  ult.  (7)Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  56. 

(4)  Diodorus  Sicul.  lib.  xii.  Athen®us.  (8)  Thucydides,  lib.  viii.  Pollux. 

(5)  Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  91  (9)  Plutarchus.  (10)  Panegyric^ 
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up  of  two  parts,  one  being  furnished  out  by  the  Athenians  themselves, 
the  other  by  the  confederates. 

The  fleet  equipped  at  Athens  was  maintained  after  the  manner  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Themistocles,  till  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  who,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  commonalty,  restored  to  them  their  ancient  revenues, 
and  devised  a  new  method,  to  procure  money  for  the  payment  of  seamen, 
and  the  construction  of  new  men  of  war  ;  this  he  effected  by  dividing  the 
richer  sort  of  citizens  into  op/ai,  or  companies,  which  were  obliged, 
according  to  their  several  abilities,  to  contribute  largely  out  of  their  own 
substance  ;  and  in  times  of  necessity,  it  was  frequent  for  men  of  estates 
to  rig  out  ships  at  their  own  expence,  over  and  above  what  was  required 
of  them,  there  being  a  generous  contention  between  the  leading  men  in 
that  commonwealth,  which  should  outdo  the  rest  in  serving  his  country. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  fleet  was  composed  of  allies  ;  for  the  Athe¬ 
nians  understanding  how  necessary  it  was  to  their  affairs  to  maintain  their 
dominion  of  the  seas,  would  enter  into  no  leagues  or  confederacies,  with 
any  of  their  neighbours,  but  such  as  engaged  themselves  to  augment 
their  navy  with  a  proportion  of  ships  ;  which  became  a  double  advantage 
to  the  Athenians,  whose  fleet  was  strengthened  by  such  accessions,  whilst 
their  allies  were  held  in  obedience,  as  it  were,  by  so  many  hostages,  all 
which,  upon  any  revolt,  must  needs'  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians. 
Those  states  that  were  remote  from  sea,  or  unable  to  fit  out  vessels  of 
war,  were  obliged  to  send  their  proportion  in  money  (1).  These  cus¬ 
toms  were  first  brought  up  after  the  second  Persian  war,  when  it  was 
agreed,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the  Grecians,  that  they  should  reta¬ 
liate  the  injuries  received  from  the  barbarians,  by  carrying  the  war  into 
their  own  country,  and  invading  them  with  the  whole  strength  of  Greece, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  w  ho  had  at  that  time  raised  them¬ 
selves  a  very  high  reputation,  by  their  mighty  naval  preparations,  and 
the  singular  courage,  wisdom,  and  humanity,  of  their  two  generals,  The- 
mistocles  and  Aristides.  Afterwards,  being  grown  great  in  power,  and 
aiming  at  nothing  less  than  the  sovereignty  of  at)  Greece,  they  won  some 
by  favours  and  specious  pretences,  others  by  force  of  arms,  to  comply 
with  their  desires  ;  for  their  manner  of  treating  the  cities  they  conquer¬ 
ed,  was  to  oblige  them  either  to  furnish  money,  paying  what  tribute  they 
exacted,  or  to  supply  them  with  vessels  of  war,  as  Thucydides  reports 
of  the  Chians,  when  subdued  by  the  Athenians  (2)  ;  Xenophon  also  (3), 
and  Diodorus  (4)  mention  the  same  custom  :  thus,  by  one  means  or  other, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  cities  were  drawn  in  to  augment  the 
Athenian  greatness. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  NAVAL  OFFICERS. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  officere  in  all  fleets  ;  one  governed  the  ships 
and  mariners,  the  other  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  soldiers 


O)  Xenophon.  Histor  Grrec.  lib,  vi 
(2)  Lib.  vr 


(3)  Histor.  lib.  i. 

(4)  Lib,  xiii,  et  aliis  in  loci?. 
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but  had  likewise  power  over  the  shipmasters  and  their  crew ;  these 
were, 

2<rdXafx°J,  vscua^off,  or  ggaryiybs,  prfifectus  classis,  the  admiral,  whose 
commission  was  different,  according  to  the  exigency  of  times  and  circum¬ 
stances,  being  sometimes  to  be  executed  by  one  alone,  sometimes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  persons,  as  happened  to  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lama- 
chus,  who  were  sent,  with  equal  power,  to  command  the  Athenian  fleet 
in  Sicily  ;  their  time  of  continuance  in  command  was  likewise  limited  by 
the  people,  and,  as  they  pleased,  prolonged  or  shortened.  We  read  of 
Epaminondas  (1),  that  finding  his  country  like  to  be  brought  into  great 
danger  upon  the  resignation  of  his  office,  he  held  it  four  months  longer 
than  he  was  commissioned  to  do  ;  in  which  time  he  put  a  new  face  upon 
the  Theban  affairs,  and  by  his  wise  management,  dispelled  the  fears  they 
lay  under  :  which  done,  he  voluntarily  laid  down  his  power,  but  was  no 
sooner  divested  thereof,  than  he  was  called  to  account  for  holding  it  so 
long,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  condemned  to  death  ;  for  it  was  feared 
that  such  a  precedent  might,  some  time  or  other,  be  a  pretence  to  ambi¬ 
tious  spirits,  having  so  great  power  intrusted  in  their  hands,  to  enslave 
the  commonwealth.  The  same  reason  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  law  whereby  it  was  forbidden,  that  any  person  should 
be  admiral  above  once  (2),  which  nevertheless  stood  them  in  no  good 
stead,  it  thereby  often  happening  that  they  were  forced  to  commit  their 
fleet  to  raw  and  unexperienced  commanders. 

EwoXsJs  (3),  sometimes  called  Wi£oXia<pogog,  was  vice-admiral,  or  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  under  the  admiral. 

Tpitjgap%pg,  captain  of  a  trireme,  who  commanded  all  the  other  soldiers 
therein.  The  captains  of  other  men  of  war  were  dignified  with  titles 
taken  from  the  vessels  they  commanded,  as  Tevryxovrogos,  &c. 

The  officers  that  had  care  of  the  ships,  were  the  following: 

AgyiwSsgvjjrai,  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  all  marine  affairs,  to  provide  commodious  harbours,  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  fleet,  and  order  all  other  things  concerning  it,  except  those 
which  related  to  war. 

KuSepirys,  the  master,  or  pilot ,  had  the  care  of  the  ship,  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  seamen  theiein,  and  sat  at  the  stern  to  steer:  all  things 
were  managed  according  to  his  direction  :  it  was  therefore  necessary  that 
he  should  have  obtained  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  art  of  navigation, 
which  was  called  xuSsgvririxij  Te'yvrj,  and  chiefly  consisted  in  these  three 
things  :  1.  In  the  right  management  of  the  rudder,  sails,  and  all  the  en¬ 
gines  used  in  navigation  :  2.  In  the  knowledge  of  the  winds  and  celestial 
bodies,  their  motions  and  influences  :  3.  In  the  knowledge  of  commodi¬ 
ous  harbours,  of  rocks,  quick-sands,  and  other  occurrences  on  the  sea: 
all  these  Accetes  in  Ovid  tells  us  he  furnished  himself  with,  in  order  to 
become  an  accomplished  pilot  (4)  :  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  were 
observed  by  sailors  upon  a  two-fold  account,  being  of  use  to  them  in 
prognosticating  the  seasons,  and  guides  which  way  to  shape  their  course. 
The  principal  of  those  used  in  foretelling,  were  Arcturus,  the  Dog-star, 
Arae,  Orion,  Hyades,  Hoedi,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Helena,  &c.  It  was  like¬ 
wise  customary  to  take  notice  of  various  omens  offered  by  sea-fowls, 

(1)  Cornelius  Nepos  in  Epaminonda.  (3)  Xenophon.  Histor.  lib.  ii.  et.  v.  Pollux, 

(2)  Plutarchus  Lysandro.  Xenophon.  His-  hb.  i.  cap.  9. 

*or.  lib.  ii.  (4)  Melamorphos.  lib-,  iii.  v.  592, 
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fishes,  and  divers  other  things,  as  the  murmuring  of  the  floods,  the  shak¬ 
ing  and  buzzing  noise  of  trees  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  the  dashing  of 
the  billows  against  the  shore,  and  many  more,  in  all  which  good  pilots 
were  nicely  skilled.  As  to  the  direction  in  their  voyage,  the  first  prac¬ 
titioners  in  the  art  of  navigation,  being  unacquainted  with  the  rest  of  the 
celestial  motions,  steered  all  the  day  by  the  course  of  the  sun,  at  night 
betaking  themselves  to  some  safe  harbour,  or  resting  on  the  shore,  and 
not  daring  to  adventure  to  sea  till  their  guide  was  risen  to  discover  their 
way  :  that  this  was  their  constant  custom,  may  be  observed  from  the  an¬ 
cient  description  of  those  times,  whereof  l  shall  only  observe  this  in¬ 
stance  (1)  : 

Sol  ruit  interea,  et  monies  umbrantur  opaci, 

Stemimur  opiates  gremio  telluris  ad  undam, 

Sortiti  remos,  passimque  in  littore  sicco 
Corpora  curamus,fessos  sopor  irrigat  artus. 

Now  the  descending  sun  roil’d  down  the  light, 

The  hills  lie  cover’d  in  the  shades  of  night ; 

When  some  by  lot  attend  and  ply  the  oars, 

Some  worn  with  toil  lie  stretch’d  along  the  shores ; 

There  by  the  murmurs  of  the  heaving  deep, 

Rock’d  to  repose,  they  sunk  in  pleasing  sleep.  riTr. 

Afterwards  the  Phoenicians,  whom  some  will  have  to  be  the  first  in¬ 
ventors  of  navigation,  discovered  the  motions  of  some  other  stars,  as 
may  be  observed  in  Pliny  (2),  and  Propertius  (3)  ; 

Quoeritis  et  coelo  Phoenicum  inventa  sereno, 

Quce  sit  Stella  homini  commoda,  quaeque  mala. 

- led  by  the  art, 

Which  the  Phoenicians  found,  and  did  impart. 

You  mind  what  stars  are  signs  of  good  or  harm. 

The  Phoenicians  we  find  to  have  been  directed  by  Cynosura,  or  the  less¬ 
er  bear-star  (4)  which  was  first  observed  (as  some  are  of  opinion)  by 
Thales  the  Milesian,  who  was  originally  a  Phoenician  ;  (5)  ;  whereas 
the  mariners  of  Greece,  as  well  as  other  nations,  steered  by  the  greater 
bear,  called  Helice  :  whence  Aratus  ; 

- - - -E\lnii  ye /uh  diafpe; 'A^aioi 

ElV  dkl  ren/uaipoVTai  iva.  %pii  v«a;  dyivhr. 

Helice  always  is  the  Grecians  guide, 

Whene’er  they  take  a  voyage. - 

For  the  first  observation  of  this  they  were  obliged  to  Nauplius,  if  we 
may  believe  Theon,  or,  according  to  the  report  of  Flaccus  (6),  to  Tiphys, 
the  pilot  of  the  famous  ship  Argo.  But  of  these  two,  we  are  told  by 
Theon  the  former  was  the  securer  guide,  and  therefore  was  followed  by 
the  Phoenicians,  who,  for  skill  in  marine  affairs,  outstript  not  only  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  even  the  Grecians  themselves. 

II gugeog,  or  irgugcirris,  was  nest  under  the  master,  and  had  his  place  in 
the  head  of  the  ship,  as  his  name  imports.  To  his  care  was  committed 
the  tackling  of  the  ship  (7),  and  the  rowers,  who  had  their  places  assign¬ 
ed  by  him  as  appears  of  Phaex,  who  performed  this  office  in  Theseus’s 

(1)  Virgil.  iEneid.  tii,  v.  508.  (5)  Hyginus,  lib.  ii.  Poet.  Astron.  Eustathi- 

(2)  Lib.  vii.  (3)  Lib  ii.  v  990.  us,  II.  o'.  Theon.  in  Aratum. 

(4)  Eustathius,  Iliad.  A.  Arianus,  Exped.  (6)  Argon,  i. 

lib.  vi.  (7)  Xenophon,  Adrainist.Dom.  lib.  v. 
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ships  (1).  We  find  him  every  where  assisting  the  master  at  consultations 
concerning  the  seasons,  places,  and  other  things  (2). 

KeXsutfrvg,  portisculus,  agitator,  or  hortator  remigum,  is  by  some  inter¬ 
preted  the  boatswain  :  hi6  office  was  to  signify  the  word  of  command  to 
the  rowers  (3\,  and  to  distribute  to  all  the  crew  their  daily  portion  of 
food  (4). 

Tgir)guukr]g  was  a  musician,  who,  by  the  harmony  of  his  voice  and  instru¬ 
ment,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  rowers,  when  weary  with  labour  (5),  and 
ready  to  faint,  as  we  read  in  Statius  (6)  : 

Acclinis  malo  mediis  inlersonat  Orpheus 
Remigiis,  tantosquc  jubet  nescire  labores. 

Against  the  mast  the  tuneful  Orpheus  stands, 

Plays  to  the  wearied  rowers,  and  commands 
The  thought  o  toil  away. - — 

Another,  it  may  be  the  chief,  use  of  music,  was  to  direct  the  rowers, 
that  they,  keeping  time  therewith,  might  proceed  in  a  regular  and  constant 
motion,  lest,  by  an  uncertain  impulse  of  their  oars,  the  course  of  the  ship 
should  be  retarded  (7) :  hence  Flaccus  in  his  Argonautics  : 

- —carmine  tonsas 

Ire  docet,  summo  passim  ne  gurgite  pugnent. 

His  notes  direct  how  every  oar  should  strike, 

How  they  should  order  keep. - 

Silius  also  speaks  to  the  same  purpose  (8)  ;  This  music  was  called  vt'y- 
Xapog  (9),  or  <ro  rpir^ixov  pi 'Xog. 

AiWoi,  va ucpvkuxeg,  custodes  navis,  were  obliged  to  take  care  that  the  ship 
received  no  damage,  by  bulging  upon  rocks  or  otherwise  (10)  ;  whence, 
in  the  night  especially,  we  find  them  employed  in  sounding  and  directing 
the  ship  with  long  poles  : 

‘tic  vaugnjxaxt;  luKregx  vaunKupiitc 
nxmcTgoi'c  XTrsuSuvuaiv  iptav  rpiiriv  (11). 

As  those  who  sail,  with  caution  in  the  dark 
Guide  and  direct  with  poles  the  wadering  bark. 

To'XafXol>  were  either  those  who  had  the  charge  of  the  roT%oi  r^g  vtjog 
or  sides  of  the  ship,  according  to  Turnebus  (12)  ;  or  of  the  toT^oi,  or, 
?o7xoi  rwv  igeruv,  i.  e.  the  banks  of  rowers. 

Several  other  ifhmes  of  officers  occur  in  authors,  as  rapiag.  who  dis¬ 
tributed  to  every  man  his  share  of  victuals,  being  usually  the  same  with 
the  xsXeugvg,  but  sometimes  it  may  be  distinct  from  him.  Homer  men¬ 
tions  this  officer  (13)  : 


K«i  t ot/u'M  Tta.fi.  vmah  trt tv  o-ito/o  ifoTHjEf. 
And  officers  embark’d,  on  whom  the  care 
Devolved,  to  give  each  man  his  stated  fare. 


Edx^lg  (14),  was  a  person  whose  business  lay  iregi  r>jv  ttyugav,  about 


(1)  Athenseus,  lib.  xv. 

(2)  Suidas,  Plutarchus,  Agide,  Xenophon. 
Administ.  Dom.  lib.  v.  Pollux. 

(3)  A  rrianus,  Exped.  Alex.  lib.  vi. 

(4)  Suidas.  (5)  Censorinus,  cap.  12. 

(6)  Chebaid.  v  v.  343. 

(7)  Ma'  imus  Tyrius,  Dissert,  xxiii. 

(8)  Lib.  vi.  v.  361 


(9)  Aristoph.  ejusque  Scholia  Ran.  act.  if. 
sc.  5,  Pollux. 

(10)  Ulpian.  lib.  liii.  cap.  7.  et  8.  Pollux, 
lib.  vii.  cap.  31.  Eustathius,  Iliad.  (3'. 

(11)  Sophocles,  Axaiuv  oMiyu. 

(12)  Advers.  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  43. 

(13)  Iliad,  t'  tl4)  Pollux. 
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the  fire,  and  therefore  is  by  some  thought  to  have  been  the  cook  ;  by 
others,  the  priest  who  offered  sacrifices. 

Aoyijj }$,  or  yg a^arsvs,  was  the  bursar,  who  kept  the  accounts,  and  re¬ 
gistered  ail  the  receipts  and  expences  of  the  ship. 


CHAP.  XX. 

OF  THEIR  VOYAGES,  HARBOURS,  &C. 

When  it  was  designed  the  fleet  should  put  to  sea,  the  signal  being  given 
by  the  admiral,  the  mariners  hauled  the  ship  into  the  water  ;  for  it  was 
customary,  when  they  came  into  the  harbour  to  draw  the  sterns  to  dry 
land,  to  prevent  their  being  tossed  and  dissipated  by  the  waves  ;  hence 
Virgil  ; 

- at  ant  littarepuppcs. 

The  sterns  stand  on  the  shore. 

It  was  frequent  also  for  seamen,  underpropping  their  ships  with  their 
shoulders,  to  thrust  them  forwards  into  the  sea ;  so  we  read  of  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts  in  Valerius  Flaccus  (1)  : 

At  ducis  imperiis  Minyx  monituque  frequenter 
Puppem  humeris  subcunt,tt  tento poplite  proni 
Decurrunt. - 

The  prince  commands  that  they  no  longer  stay. 

His  orders  straight  the  Miny  c  obey  ; 

And  kneeling  down,  their  shoulders  heave  the  ship 
Into  the  main. - 

This  was  sometimes  performed  by  levers  and  spars  of  wood,  over  which 
ships  were  rolled  into  the  deep  ;  these  were  called  tpaXayfsg,  tpaXayfia  (2) 
and  according  to  Homer,  po^Aoi  (3); 

Mc%Ko~t<riv  S'  age t  nhyz  jta/r Uputnv  u;%\a  Slur. 

The  heavy  ship  into  the  sea  they  thrust 
With  levers. - 

But  to  remedy  the  great  trouble  and  difficulty  of  these  methods,  Archimedes 
the  Syracusan  obliged  his  countrymen  with  the  ingenious  contrivance  of 
an  engine  called  helix,  whereby  the  ships  were  with  great  facility  remov¬ 
ed  from  the  shore  (4).  To  do  this,  they  called  rh  tr^u(xvav  xivsiv,  or  vsjccg 

zarepOew  eig  aha.. 

Before  they  embarked,  the  ships  were  adorned  with  flowers,  and  gar¬ 
lands,  which  were  tokens  of  joy  and  mirth  (5),  and  omens  offature  pros¬ 
perity  :  hence  Virgil  ; 

- vocatjam  carbasus  auras, 

Pvppibus  et  loeti  nauUc  imposuere  coronas. 

Now’s  a  fair  wind,  and  all  the  seamen  crown 
The  ship  wilh  garlands. - 

Because  no  success  could  be  expected  in  any  enterprize  without  the  di¬ 
vine  blessing  and  assistance,  they  invoked  the  protection  of  their  gods  by 

(1)  Argon,  i-  (2)  Hesych.  Pollux,  (5)  Aristopbanis  Scholias/es  Aeharn.  act.  ii. 

Odyss.  6.  sc.  5. 

'1  Plutarchus  Marcello,  Athenaeum 
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solemn  prayers  and  sacrifices,  which,  as  they  offered  to  other  deities,  so 
more  especially  to  those  who  had  any  concern  or  command  in  the  sea,  to 
the  winds  and  tempests,  to  the  whole  train  of  marine  gods  and  goddesses, 
but,  ab5ve  all,  to  Neptune  the  great  emperor  of  the  sea  :  thus,  Anchises 
in  Virgil  (1),  dares  not  adventure  himself  to  sea,  till  he  has  first  address¬ 
ed  himself  to  Neptune  and  Apollo  : 

- meritos  aris  mdetavit  honorcs, 

Taurum  JYeptuno,  taurum  iibi,  pvlchcr  Apollo. 

A  bull  to  Neptune,  and  a  bull  to  you 
He  sacrific’d,  Apollo,  as  jour  due. 

A  great  number  of  instances  to  the  same  purpose  may  be  met  with  in  an¬ 
cient  writers.  Nor  was  it  enough  for  themselves  alone  to  petition’the 
gods  for  safety  and  success,  but  all  the  multitudes  that  thronged  on  such 
occasions  to  the  shore,  earnestly  recommended  them  to  the  divine  pro¬ 
tection,  and  joined  their  fervent  prayers  for  their  deliverance  from  all  the 
dangers  they  were  going  to  encounter  (2) . 

This  done,  we  are  told  by  the  Scholiast  upon  Apollonius,  that  it  was 
usual  to  let  fly  a  dove  ;  which,  no  doubt,  was  looked  on  as  an  omen  of 
safe  return,  because  that  bird  is  not  easily  forced  to  relinquish  its  habita¬ 
tion,  but  when  driven  away,  delights  to  return.  Then  they  put  to  sea, 
the  signal  being  given  by  a  shout,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  several  other 
ways  ;  in  the  night  it  was  usually  given  by  torches  lighted  in  the  admiral- 
galley  ;  an  instance  whereof  we  have  in  Seneca’s  Agamemnon  ^3)  : 

Signvm  recur sus  regia  u.t  fulsit  rate, 

Et  clara  lenturn  remigem  emovit  tuba, 

Aurata  primas  prura  seeavil  vias. 

The  torches  being  lighted,  which,  to  guide 
Us  home  more  Safely,  in  the  king’s  ship  blaz’d, 

And  summon’d  by  the  trumpet’s  noisy  sound, 

When  ev’iy  man  his  proper  oar  had  seiz’d, 

The  admiral  went  first,  and  cut  the  waves.  k.  d. 

The  ships  were  usually  ranged  in  this  order  :  in  the  front  went  the 
lighter  vessels,  after  these  followed  the  men  of  war,  led  on  by  the  admi¬ 
ral,  which  was  commonly  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  richness  of 
her  ornaments :  thus  we  find  Agamemnon’s  ship  in  the  fore-mentioned 
place  of  Seneca  going  before  the  rest  : 

Aurata  primas  prora  sccavit  vias, 

Aperitque  cursus,mille  quos  puppes  secent. 

The  admiral  went  first  and  cut  the  waves, 

Prepar’d  the  yielding  deep,  which  afterwards 
A  thousand  vessels  cleav’d - - 

Last  of  all  the  vessels  of  burden  came  up.  If  the  winds  were  high,  oi 
seas  dangerous,  they  were  extended  out  at  length,  sailing  one  by  one  ; 
but  at  other  times  they  went  three  or  more  in  a  breast. 

When  they  arrived  at  any  port  where  they  designed  to  land,  the  first 
thing  they  did  was  to  run  their  ships  backwards  upon  their  hind-decks,  in 
order  to  tack  about;  this  they  called  let i  ir'juf/.vav,  or  ir^vfpvav  xgovEiTdai  (4), 
which  phrase  is  by  Thucydides  elegantly  applied  to  those  that  retreat 
fighting,  and  still  facing  their  enemies.  Then  they  tacked  about,  which 


fl)  4£neid.  iii.  v.  110. 

2)  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib,  xii:. 


(3)  v.  427 

(4)  Aristoph.  Schol  Vesp.  r.  457 
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they  termed  iitigget. psiv  (1),  turning  the  heads  of  their  ships  to  the  sea,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Virgil  : 

Obvertunt  pelago  proras. - 

To  the  sea  they  turn’d  their  prows. 

Now  the  rowers  ceased  from  their  labours,  and  rested  their  oars  ;  which 
the  Greeks  called  iv  <n jv  vauv,  the  Latins,  inliibcre  rcmos :  these  they 
hung  upon  pins,  as  we  find  in  Statius  (2)  : 

Quinquaginta  illi  trabibvsde  more  revinctis 

Eminus  abrupto  quatiunt  nova  littora  saltu. 

Their  fifty  oars  hung  up,  they  rudely  leap’d 

Upon  the  new-found  shore. - 

Fortear  their  oars  should  be  in  danger  of  being  broken  by  the  floods, 
they  hung  them  not  so  as  to  reach  the  water,  but  upon  the  sides  of  their 
ships  :  whence  Ovid  (3)  : 

Obvertit  lateri pendcntes  navita  rernos. 

To  the  ships  side  the  seaman  hung  their  oars. 

Being  safely  landed,  they  discharged  whatever  vows  they  had  made  to 
the  gods  ;  beside  which  they  usually  offered  a  sacrifice,  called  «‘ro§«rij£iovf 
to  Jupiter,  surnamed  ceeroSanigiog,  for  enabling  them  atfo&xi've tv  hto  ruv  vrjwu, 
to  quit  their  skips ,  and  recover  the  land.  Their  devotions  were  sometimes 
paid  to  Nereus,  Glaucus,  Ino,  and  Melicertes,  the  Cabiri,  and  other  gods 
of  the  sea,  but  more  especially  to  Neptune,  who  was  thought  to  have  a 
peculiar  care  of  all  that  travelled  within  the  compass  of  his  dominions. 
Thus  the  heroes  in  Homer  (4)  : 

o'l  <S's  rii/Asv,  Nnxiioc  (uierifAivciv  Traoxtifyov, 

I|ov,  ro\  S’'  \tt\  Svvi  am  fegst 

Taugat  Tra.fj.fA.iKa.'ia.i  Evo.ri^flovi  kuhvo^olI't^.. 

When  in  their  bark  at  Pylus  they  arrived, 

City  of  Neleus,  on  the  shore  they  found 
The  people  sacrificing ;  bulls  they  slew 

Black  without  spot,  to  Neptune  azure-hair’d.  cowfep. 

They  who  had  escaped  ashipwreck.orany  other  dangerat  sea, were  more 
particularly  obliged  to  offer  a  present  to  the  gods,  as  a  testimony  of  their 
gratitude.  To  this  they  sometimes  added  the  garment  in  which  they  had 
escaped,  and  a  tablet,  containing  an  account  of  their  deliverance  ;  to 
which  there  is  the  following  allusion  in  Horace  (5)  : 


- - Me  tabula  sacer 

Votiv6  paries  indicat  uvida 
Suspend;  ssc  potenti 
Vestimenta  maris  Deo. 

As  for  me  this  wall  declares, 

Which  my  votive  tablet  bears. 

That  my  drench’d  weeds  hang  on  high 
To  the  sea’s  great  deity. 

If  nothing  else  remained,  they  did  at  least  shave  their  hair,  and  const 
crate  it  to  their  protectors.  Thus  Lucilius  affirms  of  himself  in  the  epi 
gram  (6). 

Thttuiuix,  Na/i»f,5  tvoi.  *,  MiMuepru, 

K*i  /3v6it>>  KooW<f»,  *,  ’Zttfj.idpei'i  SWr, 


.T)  Grotius  Arateis. 
f-2)  Thebaid,  v.  344. 
'3)  Metamorph,  xi.  23 


f 4)  Odyss.  7'.  v.  4.  (5)  Lib.  i.  Od.  S. 

<6)  Anthol.  lib.  vi.  cap.  21.  epigr.  t 
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2a>flsic  In  iri\J.yx c  Askixx<oc,  SSi  ktmtp/x at 
Tate  6*  xs^atxiie,  * SKO  s<Tsv  £)£&>. 

Hence  Petronius  Arbiter  calls  shaving  their  hair,  naufragorvm  ultimum 
votwn,  the  last  vow  of  men  in  shipwreck  (1).  It  was  also  customary  for 
those  who  had  escaped  any  other  danger,’  particularly  U  | isyitKa  <fu6evrss 
votfx ,  for  such  as  had  recovered  from  any  dangerous  sickness,  to  shave  oft 
their  hair  (2).  The  Egyptians  used  to  shave  their  own  hair  when  they 
paid  their  acknowledgments  to  the  gods  for  the  recovery  of  their  child¬ 
ren  (3). 

Harbours  were  places  rendered,  either  by  nature  or  art,  commodious 
for  the  entertainment  of  ships,  and  to  defend  them  against  the  insults  of 
winds  and  waves  :  the  former  sort  were  usually  at  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
or  in  a  creek  of  the  sea,  under  the  covert  of  some  lofty  promontory  :  the 
latter  were  vast  piles,  or  heaps  of  earth  and  other  materials,  cast  up  in 
the  form  of  a  semicircle,  with  arms  of  a  vast  length  extended  into  the 
sea  ;  these  were  called  ^»)Xai(4),  from  their  resemblance  to  crabs’ claws, 
or  xKg m  rs  Xipivos  (5)  ;  or  «x<ra i,  as  in  Homer,  who  speaks  thus  of  the 
Phorcynian  harbour  (6)  : 

. ■  S  uo  Si  5rpoCxMT«c  ev  ah’xtS 
A»T!ti  xiptivoc  rrore  -rmrrnTuai. 

- There  two  great  piles  stood  out, 

Which  made  a  haven. - 

Cicero  terms  them  cornua  (7).  For  the  security  of  the  ships  inclosed 
therein,  we  find  it  usual  to  fix  to  the  two  ends  vast  chains  or  booms,  a9 
appears  of  the  Syracusan  harbour,  mentioned  in  Frontinus  (8) :  nor  was 
it  unfrequent  to  guard  them  with  great  pales  fortified  against  the  water 
with  pitch :  hence  havens  are  sometimes  termed  in  Latin  claustra,  in 
Greek  xXgitfsis  (9).  On  both  sides  of  the  mole  were  strong  towers  (10), 
which  were  defended  in  the  night,  and  all  times  of  danger,  by  garrisons  of 
soldiers  (1 1).  Not  tar  distant  from  hence  was  a  watch-tower,  with  lights 
to  direct  mariners  ;  this  was  called  pharos,  which  name  originally  belonged 
to  a  little  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nile,  where  the  first  of  these 
towers  was  built,  but  afterwards  was  naturalized  both  in  Greece  and  at 
Rome. 

The  second  part  of  the  harbour  was  termed  sopu,  in  Latin  ostium  and 
fauces,  being  the  mouth  or  entry  between  the  arms  of  the  semicircle. 

was  the  inmost  part  of  the  harbour,  nearest  to  the  shore,  and 
most  secure  from  the  waves,  insomuch  that  their  ships  were  often  suffer¬ 
ed  to  lie  loose  ;  whereas,  in  other  parts  of  the  harbour,  they  were  usual¬ 
ly  either  chained  to  the  land,  or  lay  at  anchor.  It  was  distinguished  into 
several  partitions  by  walls,  erected  for  the  most  part  of  stone,  under  the 
covert  of  which  the  vessels  had  protection  ;  these  places  were  called 
i’gfi.oi  (12)  ;  whence  Homer  (13)  : 

— — — EVTOfffls  S' ’  ainu  Strfjioio  fAvkut 
N»£j  siWeX/uoi,  tray  oppms  /witjov  Inmrttt. 

(1)  Cap.  63.  (7)  Epist.  ad  Attic,  lib.  ix.  ep.  19 

(2)  Conf.  Artemidorus  Oneirocrit.  lib.  i.  cap.  (8)  Strateg.  lib.  i. 

23.  (9)  Thucyd.  lib.  ii. 

(3)  Diod.  Sic.  Bibliotk.  Hist  lib. i.  (10)  Vegetius, lib.  v.  cap.  2. 

(4)  Diod.  Sic.  lib  xii.  Thucydides  Scholiast.  (11)  Thucydides,  Curtius,  Polysenus 

(5)  Polyaenus  Strateg.  lib,  v,  (12)  Eustathius,  Odyss.  <5.  Iliad.  A 

<•6)  Odyss.  (13)  Odyss. 
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The  ships  that  far  within  the  harbour  lodge, 

Without  a  chain  are  safe. - 

They  were  also  termed  vatiXo^oi,  and  altogether  composed  what  was  call¬ 
ed  vau£ad/xoff.  Here  were  likewise  the  docks,  in  which  ships  were  built, 
or  careened  and  dragged  to  land  ;  these  were  named  vswrfoixoi  (1),  ttl- 
iia  (2),  vsw£ia  (3).  &c. 

The  adjacent  places  were  usually  filled  with  inns  and  stews  (4),  well 
stocked  with  females  that  prostituted  themselves  to  the  mariners,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  artificers  of  all  sorts,  who  flocked  thither  in  great  numbers. 
Most  harbours  were  adorned  with  temples,  or  altars,  where  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  place,  and  presidents  of  the  sea  ; 
mention  of  which  we  find,  as  in  other  places,  so  particularly  in  Ho¬ 
mer  (5),  who  speaks  of  a  cave  in  the  haven  of  Ithaca  dedicated  to  the 
Naiades. 

Scheffer  will  have  stationes  navium  to  differ  from  the  former  in  this, 
that  here  ships  were  not  laid  up  for  any  considerable  time,  but  remained 
only  till  they  were  supplied  with  water  or  other  necessaries,  or  on  some 
other  short  occasions.  They  had  several  names,  being  called  ogpoi  (6), 
wpo£p,o i  (7),  £vo£fju0p.ara  (8),  OaXoi  (9),  xcZragifeig  ( 10)  ;  and  frequently  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore  ;  whence  6 g^av,  in  Plutarch  (1 l),  is  termed 
aVotfaXeu'siv,  which  imports  their  being  among  the  waves  ;  and  by  Thucy¬ 
dides,  atysiv  sir'  xyxuguv,  which  answers  in  some  measure  to  the  Latin 
phrase  in  Livy,  in  unchoris  stare,  to  ride  at  anchor. 

In  times  of  war  they  defended  themselves  with  fortifications  on  both 
sides,  but  made  after  a  different  manner  :  towards  the  land  they  fortified 
themselves  with  a  ditch  and  parapet,  or  wall  built  in  the  form  of  a  semi¬ 
circle,  and  extended  from  one  point  of  the  sea  to  another.  This  was 
sometimes  defended  by  towers,  and  beautified  with  gates,  through  which 
they  issued  forth  to  attack  their  enemies.  Homer  hath  left  us  a  remark¬ 
able  description  of  the  Grecian  fortifications  in  the  Trojan  war  (12)  : 

- ■ttc't]  S'  ttunbv  iSitfxttv, 

n VfyXf  S-’  6( VHuVre,  K)  HuTto V. 

:Hv  S’  a.b<roi<rt  wvxa.t  ht7rottov  si  dpoLguiae, 

O<fpo.  St'  otuTarn  \7r7n\ttcrtn  bSbt  thr 
'Ey.roaBev  Si  ^uBitav  'in'  au?u>  rxQpov  opul-eLV, 

TL'vpnetv,  fAtyttxm,  iv  Si  tniaxoncis  > uttinn^av. 

Then  to  secure  the  camp  and  naval  powers, 

They  rais’d  embattled  walls  with  lofty  towers  : 

From  space  to  space  were  ample  gates  around, 

For  passing  chariots,  and  a  trench  profound; 

Of  large  extent :  and,  deep  in  earth,  below 

Strong  piles  infix’d  stood  adverse  to  the  foe.  tope. 

Toward  the  sea,  or  within  it,  they  fixed  great  pales  of  wood,  like  those  in 
harbours  ;  before  these  the  vessels  of  burden  were  placed  in  such  order 
as  they  might  be  instead  of  a  wall,  and  give  protection  to  those  within  ; 
in  which  manner  Nicias  is  reported  by  Thucydides  to  have  encamped 
himself :  but  this  seems  only  to  have  been  practised  when  the  enemy  was 
thought  superior  in  strength,  and  raised  in  them  great  apprehensions  of 

(1)  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  xiv.  Suidas.  (6)  Hesychius.  (7)  Strabo,  lib.  viii. 

(2)  Homer.  Odyss  6.  (8)  Appianus,  lib.  v. 

(3)  Demosth.  Schol.  Orat.  de  Corona,  Suidas,  (9)  Polyb  lib.  i. 

Homeri  Scbol.  (10)  Thucydides,  lib.  iv.  ejusd.  Scholiast 

(4)  Pollux,  lib  ix.  cap.  5  (ll)Pompeio. 

(5)  Odyss.  v'.  v.  103  (12)  Iliad,  n.  v.  436 
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danger.  At  other  times  all  they  used  to  do  was  to  appoint  a  few  of  their 
ships  to  observe  their  enemy’s  motions  ;  these  were  termed  srgo<puXaxi'- 
Ssg  (1).  and  the  soldiers  irvgdxgot,  or  •xugdxgtSai.  from  a  torch, 

wherewith  they  signified  the  approach  of  (heir  enemies  (2).  Then 
their  fortifications  were  thought  strong  enough  to  secure  them  from 
the  assault  of  their  enemies,  it  was  frequent  to  drag  their  ships 
to  shore,  which  the  Grecians  called  ivwXxafv,  the  Romans  subduce- 
re  (3).  Around  the  ships  the  soldiers  placed  their  tents,  as  appears 
everywhere  in  Homer,  i  huc^dides  (4),  and  others:  but  this  seems 
only  to  have  been  practised  in  winter,  when  their  enemy’s  fleet 
was  laid  up,  and  could  not  assault  them  ;  or  in  long  sieges,  and  when 
they  lay  in  no  danger  from  their  enemies  by  sea,  as  in  the  Trojan  war, 
where  the  defenders  of  Troy  never  once  attempted  to  encounter  the 
Grecians  in  a  sea-fight :  at  other  times  the  ships  only  lay  at  anchor,  or 
were  tied  to  the  shore,  that  upon  any  alarm  they  might  be  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  enemy. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

OF  THE  ENGAGEMENTS,  &C.  BY  SEA. 

In  preparing  for  an  engagement  at  sea,  the  first  business  was  to  disbur¬ 
den  their  ships  of  war  of  all  provisions,  and  other  lumber,  not  necessary  in 
the  action,  lest  by  too  heavy  a  load  they  should  be  rendered  unwieldy,  and 
unfit  for  service,  being  neither  able  with  force  and  vigour  to  assail  their 
enemies,  nor  by  lightly  tacking  about  to  avoid  their  onsets.  This  done, 
when  the  enemy  appeared  in  view,  they  took  down  their  sails,  lowered 
their  masts,  and  secured  whatever  might  expose  them  to  the  wind, 
choosing  rather  to  be  governed  by  oars,  which  they  could  manage  at 
their  pleasure.  On  this  account  we  read  that  Hanno  the  Carthaginian, 
being  pursued  by  a  fleet  of  Dionysius  the  Sicilian,  to  which  he  was  much 
inferior  in  strength  and  number,  and  having  no  way  to  make  his  escape, 
took  down  his  sails  as  preparing  to  fight ;  whereby,  decoying  the  Sici¬ 
lians  to  do  the  like,  whilst  they  were  busy  and  observed  him  not,  he  unex¬ 
pectedly  hoisted  again  his  sails,  and  made  away  (5). 

As  to  their  order  of  battle,  that  was  varied  as  time,  place,  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  required  ;  being  sometimes  formed  like  a  half  moon,  and  called 
goXog  fjw]vosidij's,  the  horns  jutting  out  towards  the  enemy,  and  containing  the 
ablest  men  and  ships  ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  having  its  belly  near¬ 
est  the  enemy,  and  its  horns  turned  backwards,  whence  it  was  termed 
xugTjj  flrag«Taj;is  :  nor  was  it  unusual  to  range  them  in  the  form  of  a  cir¬ 
cle.  which  they  called xtixXov  rirrsiv ;  or  (to  mention  no  more)  in  the  figure 
of  the  letter  V  (6),  with  the  horns  extended  in  a  direct  line,  and  meeting 
at  the  end  ;  which  order  was  named  Jirixap-ir iragaTafis,  in  Latin,  forceps  ; 
and  was  usually  encountered  by  the  enemies  ranged  in  the  same  order 
inverted,  whereby  they  resembled  the  figure  of  a  wedge  or  beak,  whence 

(1)  Thucydid.  lib.  i.  (4)  Lib.  vi. 

(2)  Polyanus,  lib.  iii.  (5)  Polyanus,  lib.  v. 

(3)  Livius.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  28.  Cicero.  deOffic,  lib.  iii.  (6)  Vegetius. 
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it  was  called  emeus  or  rostrum;  this  enabled  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
body  of  the  adverse  battle. 

Before  they  joined  battle,  both  parties  invoked  the  gods  to  their  assist¬ 
ance,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  :  and  the  admirtds  going  from  ship  to  ship 
in  some  of  the  lighter  vessels,  exhorted  their  soldiers  in  a  set  oration  to 
behave  themselves  like  men  :  then  all  things  being  in  readiness,  the  sig¬ 
nal  was  given  by  hanging  out  of  the  admiral's  galley  a  gilded  shield,  as  we 
read  in  Plutarch,  or  a  red  garment  or  banner  (1);  which  was  termed 
aigsiv  gr^sTu.  During  the  elevation  of  this,  the  fight  continued,  and  by 
its  depression,  or  inclination  towards  the  right  or  left,  the  rest  of  the  ships 
were  directed  in  what  manner  to  attack  their  enemies,  or  retreat  from 
them  (2).  To  this  was  added  the  sound  of  trumpets,  which  was  begun 
in  the  admiral’s  galley  (3),  and  continued  round  the  whole  navy  (4);  it 
was  likewise  usual  for  the  soldiers,  before  the  fight,  to  sing  a  petan,  or 
hymn,  to  Mars  (5),  and  after  the  fight  another  to  Apollo. 

The  fight  was  usually  begun  by  the  admiral-galley,  as  we  find  done  at 
the  battle  of  Salamis(6),  and  another  time  by  Attalus’s  ship  (7) :  it  was 
carried  on  in  two  different  manners ;  for  not  only  the  ships  engaged  one 
another,  and  by  their  beaks  and  prows,  and  sometimes  their  sterns,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  dash  in  pieces,  or  overset  and  sink  their  opposers  ;  but 
the  soldiers  also  annoyed  their  enemies  with  darts  and  slings,  and  upon 
their  nearer  approach,  with  swords  and  spears.  Thus  Lucan  (8)  ; 

Ut  primwmrostris  crepuerunt  obvia  rostra, 

Inpuppim  rediere  rates,  emissaque  tela 
SEqpiora  texerunt,  vacuumque  cadenlia  pontura. 

With  clashing  beaks  the  launching  vessels  meet. 

And  from  the  mutual  shock  alike  retreat- 
Thick  clouds  of  flying  shafts  the  welkin  hide. 

Then  fall,  and  floating  strow  the  ocean  wide,  ROWE. 

Afterwards  he  goes  on  in  this  manner: 

Jam  non  excussis  torquentur  tela  laceriis, 
jVec  longinqua  cadunt jacvlato  vulnera  jerro  > 

Miscenlurque  manus,  navali plurima  bello 
Ensis  agit ;  siat  quisque  su<E  de  robore puppis 

Pronus  in  adtersos  ictus. - 

The  seas  are  hid  beneath  the  closing  war, 

Nor  need  they  cast  the  javelin  now  from  far. 

With  hardy  strokes  the  combatants  engage, 

And  with  keen  falchions  deal  their  deadly  rage, 

Man  against  man,  and  board  by  board  they  lie, 

And  on  those  decks  their  arms  defended,  die.  rowe. 

■Nor  can  it  be  wondered  how  they  approached  so  near  one  another,  when 
we  find  it  usual  to  link  their  vessels  together  with  chains  or  grappling- 
irons,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  one  of  the  foregoing  chapters. 

Sometimes  for  want  of  irons,  they  so  fixed  their  oars  as  thereby  to  hin¬ 
der  their  enemies  from  retreating  :  so  we  read  in  Lucan  (9)  : 

Seque  tenent  remis,  toto  steiit  cequore  bellum. 

Some  hang  upon  the  oars  with  weighty  force , 

To  intercept  the  hostile  vessel’s  course.  rowe. 

This  sort  of  combat  was  not  unlike  a  siege,  where  the  stronger  party 

(1)  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  xiii.  Polysnus,  (4)  Diodorus,  lib.  xiii.  (5)  Suidas. 

lib.  i.  (6)  Diodorus,  lib.  iii. 

(2)  Leo  Tact.  (7)  Polybius,  lib.  xvi. 

t3XPlntarchus  Lysandro.  (8)  Lib.  Hi,  (9)  Lib.  iii. 
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prevailing  over  their  enemies,  entered  their  vessels  by  laying  bridges  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  having  killed  or  taken  prisoners  all  they  found  in  arms, 
seized  and  dragged  away  their  ships. 

When  a  town  was  besieged  by  sea,  they  used  to  environ  its  walls  and 
harbour  with  ships  ranged  in  order  from  one  side  of  the  shore  to  the 
other,  and  so  closely  joined  together  with  chains  and  bridges  on  which 
armed  men  were  placed,  that  without  breaking  their  order,  there  could 
be  no  passage  from  the  town  to  the  sea  ;  this  league  Diodorus  calls  £euy- 
p,a(l).  The  better  to  prevent  any  attempts  of  the  besieged,  Demetrius 
is  said  to  have  invented  a  sort  of  boom  armed  with  spikes  of  iron,  which 
swam  upon  the  waters ;  this  he  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of 
Rhodes,  when  he  besieged  that  city  (2).  Sometimes  they  blocked  up 
the  harbour,  or  made  a  passage  to  the  town  by  raising  a  vast  mole  before 
it,  as  we  read  of  Alexander,  in  the  siege  of  Tyre  (3)  ;  or  by  sinking  ships 
filled  with  stones  and  sand,  as  we  find  practised  by  the  Romans. 

The  attacks  were  usually  carried  on  by  men  standing  upon  bridges 
between  the  ships,  and  thence  with  darts  and  stones  forcing  the  besieged 
from  their  walls  t  hus  Alexander  in  the  siege  of  Tyre  so  ordered  his 
galleys,  that  two  of  them  being  joined  at  the  head,  and  the  sterns  some¬ 
what  distant,  boards  and  planks  were  laid  over  in  the  fashion  of  bridges, 
for  soldiers  to  stand  upon,  who  were  in  this  manner  rowed  close  to  the 
wall,  where,  without  any  danger,  they  threw  darts  at  their  enemies,  being 
sheltered  behind  the  fore-decks  of  their  own  gallies  (4).  Here  also,  that 
they  might  throw  their  missive  weapons  with  greater  advantage,  and  bat¬ 
ter  the  walls  with  their  rams  and  other  engines,  they  erected  towers  so 
high  as  to  command  the  city  walls,  from  which  having  repelled  the  defend¬ 
ers,  they,  by  this  means,  had  opportunity  to  descend  by  ladders. 

The  besieged  were  not  at  a  loss  for  ways  of  defeating  these  stratagems  ; 
the  ships  linked  together  they  pulled  asunder  with  iron  hooks  ;  the  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  town  they  blocked  up  in  the  same  manner  the  enemies  had 
done  that  of  the  harbour,  or  otherwise  (5)  :  if  they  could  not  hinder  their 
approach,  they  failed  not  to  gall  them  with  darts,  stones,  fire-balls,  melted 
pitch  or  metals,  and  many  other  things  ;  and  lastly,  to  trouble  you  no  far¬ 
ther,  it  was  frequent  for  those  in  the  town  to  destroy  the  vessels  and 
works  of  the  besiegers  by  fire-ships,  as  we  find  done  by  the  Tynans  (6), 
who,  taking  a  large  vessel,  put  a  great  quantity  of  ballast  into  the  stern, 
covered  the  head  with  pitch,  tar,  and  brimstone,  then  by  the  help  of  sails 
and  oars,  brought  her  close  to  the  Macedonian  fortress,  where  having  set 
the  combustible  matter  on  fire,  they  retreated  into  boats  prepared  for 
that  purpose  :  the  fire  immediately  seized  the  towers  of  the  fortification, 
and  by  the  help  of  torches  and  fire-brands  cast  by  those  in  the  boats,  the 
work  itself  took  fire,  and  that  vast  pile  on  which  so  much  time  and  labour 
had  been  bestowed,  was  in  a  few  moments  quite  demolished.  The  use 
of  fire-ships  we  likewise  meet  amongst  the  Rhodians  in  Diodorus  the  Si¬ 
cilian  (7). 


(1)  Lib.  xiii. 

(2)  Diodorus,  lib.  xx. 

(3)  Curtius,  lib.  iv. 


(4)  Idem  ibidem. 

(5)  Thucydides,  lib.  iv. 

(6)  Curtius,  lib.  iv. 


(7)  Lib.  xx 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

OF  THE  SPOILS,  MILITARY  REWARDS,  PUNISHMENTS,  &C. 

Victory  being  obtained,  the  conquerors  rode  home  triumphant,  ladeia 
with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  and  dragging  after  them  the  captive 
ships,  as  appears  from  the  instance  of  Alcibiades  in  Plutarch,  ami  Ly- 
sander  in  Xenophon  (1)  :  the  latter  of  those  bad  crowns  or  garlands 
presented  him  by  all  the  confederate  cities  of  Sparta,  as  he  passed  by 
them  ;  which  custom  was  constantly  practised  by  the  Grecians,  from 
whom  it  seems  to  have  been  derived  to  Rome  :  nor  was  the  admiral 
or  the  soldiers  and  mariners  (2)  only  adorned  with  garlands,  but  their 
ships  were  likewise  bedecked  with  them  (3)  ;  whereby  the  Rhodians 
were  once  reduced  to  extreme  danger  ;  for  their  enemies  having  made 
themselves  masters  of  their  ships,  crowned  them  with  laurel,  and  enter¬ 
ing  them,  were  received  with  great  joy  into  Rhodes  (4)  ;  which  strata¬ 
gem  was  frequently  practised  in  Greece  (5).  Nor  were  they  beautified 
with  garlands  only,  but  hung  likewise  about  with  wrecks  and  broken 
pieces  of  the  ships  destroyed  in  battle  ;  especially  the  «<pXaga,  «x£ogoXia 
y.ogv and  other  ornamental  parts,  which  the  conquerors  were  industri¬ 
ous  in  procuring  to  grace  their  triumphs  :  whence  of  Hector  threatening 
the  Grecian  fleet  with  destruction,  Homer  says, 

'S.'Tlurmyig  vnuv  d7roxo^.uv  axe*-  MfUfxG* . 

These  they  called  and  to  deprive  a  ship  of  them  uxgurx- 

gio^siv  (6).  In  this  manner  the  victors  returned  home,  filling  the  sea 
with  their  shouts,  acclamations,  and  hymns  ;  which  were  sweetened  by 
the  harmony  of  musical  instruments,  as  appears  from  the  example  of 
Lysander  in  Plutarch 

Being  received  into  the  city,  they  went  straightway  into  the  temples 
of  the  gods,  were  they  dedicated  the  choicest  of  their  spoils.  Thus  we 
read,  that  the  Syracusans  having  defeated  the  Athenians  and  the  Rho¬ 
dians  after  a  victory  over  Demetrius,  filled  the  temples  of  their  gods 
with  wrecks  of  ships.  Nor  was  it  unusual  to  present  entire  vessels  to 
them  ;  for  we  find  that  Phormio,  having  overcome  the  Lacedaemonians, 
consecrated  a  ship  to  Neptune  (7)  ;  and  the  Grecians,  after  their  great 
victory  over  the  Persians  at  Salamis,  are  reported  to  have  dedicated 
three  Phoenician  triremes  '8). 

Having  paid  their  compliment  to  the  gods,  the  remainder  of  their 
spoils  they  bestowed  in  the  Porticoes,  and  other  public  places  of  their 
city,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  victory  :  to  which  end  they  were 
likewise  honoured  wtth  statues,  inscriptions,  and  trophies,  the  last  of 
which  were  sometimes  erected  in  their  own  country,  but  more  frequent¬ 
ly  near  the  place  were  they  had  overthrown  their  enemies,  and  were 
adorned  with  arms,  and  broken  wrecks  of  ships,  which  tor  that  reason, 
were  looked  on  as  a  sign  and  testimony  of  the  victory.  Thus  we  are 

(1)  Hist.  lib.  ii.  (2)  Polysnus,  lib.  iv.  (6)  Xenophon.  Hist.  lib.  iv. 

(3  Diodorus,  lib.  xiii.  (7)  Diodorus,  lib.  xii. 

(4)  Vitruv.  lib,  ii.  cap.  8.  (5)  Polyaenus.  (8)  Herodotus,  lib.  viii. 
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told  by  Thucydides  (1)  that  in  a  fight  between  the  Athenians  and  Corin¬ 
thians,  were  both  parties  made  pretensions  to  victory,  the  former  were 
by  most  esteemed  to  have  the  justest  title  to  it,  as  having  possessed 
themselves  of  their  enemy’s  wrecks  :  and  king  Philip,  though  worsted 
by  Attains,  yet  because  he  made  a  shift  to  keep  his  fleet  amongst  the 
adverse  party’s  wrecks,  would  have  persuaded  the  world  that  the  day 
was  his  own  (2). 

These  were  the  principal  of  the  rewards  peculiar  to  those  who  had 
served  their  country  by  sea;  others  they  seem  also  to  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  honoured  with,  which  being  common  to  those  who  had  been 
useful  in  other  stations,  may  be  more  properly  referred  to  other  places, 
where  I  have  already  treated  of  them.  The  chief  of  their  punishments 
was  whipping  with  cords,  which  was  sometimes  inflicted  on  criminals, 
having  their  lower  parts  within  the  ship,  and  their  heads  thrust  out  of 
port  holes,  and  hanging  into  the  sea.  Thus  one  Scylax,  master  of  a 
Myndian  vessel,  was  treated  by  Megabetes  for  not  being  careful  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  (3). 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  punishment  by  which  offenders  were  tied 
with  cords  to  a  ship,  and  dragged  in  the  waters  till  they  were  drowned  ; 
in  which  manner  Scylla  was  treated  by  Minos,  after  she  had  betrayed 
to  him  her  father  and  kingdom. 

Others  were  thrown  alive  into  the  sea,  as  we  read  of  Jonas  the  pro¬ 
phet. 

Ava.vfAcZ%oi,  or  such  as  refused  to  serve  at  sea  after  a  lawful  summons, 
were,  at  Athens,  themselves  and  their  posterity,  condemned  to  dnp'ia,, 
ignominy  or  disfranchisement  (4)  ;  of  which  punishment  1  have  spoken 
in  one  of  the  former  books. 

Asiirovaorai,  deserters,  were  not  only  bound  with  cords  and  whipped,  as 
Demosthenes  reports,  but  had  their  hands  likewise  cut  off,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Suidas. 


(l)  Lib.  vii. 

Iv  Polybius,  Hist.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  iii. 


(3)  Herodotus  Terpsichore. 

(4)  Suidas. 


BOOK  IV. 


CHAP.  I. 

» 

OF  THE  CARE  THE  GRECrANS  HAD  OF  FUNERALS,  AND  OF  PERSONS  DESTITUTE 

THEREOF. 

Pluto  was  the  first  who  instructed  the  Grecians  (t)  in  the  manner  of 
performing  their  last  offices  to  the  deceased  ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
inventors  of  fables  to  assign  him  a  vast  and  unbounded  empire  in  the 
shades  below,  and  constitute  him  supreme  monarch  of  all  the  dead.  And 
since  there  is  scarce  any  useful  art,  the  inventor  whereof  was  not  reckon¬ 
ed  amongst  the  gods,  and  believed  to  patronize  and  preside  over  those  ar¬ 
tificers  he  had  first  instructed,  no  wonder,  if  he  who  taught  the  rude  and 
uncivilized  ages  what  respect,  what  ceremonies,  were  due  to  the  dead, 
had  the  honour  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  deities  of  the  first  quality, 
since  the  duties  belonging  to  the  dead  were  thought  of  far  greater  im¬ 
portance,  and  the  neglect  of  them  a  crime  of  a  blacker  character,  than 
those  required  by  the  living  :  for  the  dead  were  ever  held  sacred  and  in¬ 
violable  even  amongst  the  most  barbarous  nations  ;  to  defraud  them  of 
any  due  respect,  was  a  greater  and  more  unpardonable  sacrilege  than  to 
spoil  the  temples  of  the  gods  ;  their  memories  were  preserved  with  a 
religious  care  and  reverence,  and  all  their  remains  honoured  with  wor¬ 
ship  and  adoration  ;  hatred  and  envy  themselves  were  put  to  silence,  for 
it  was  thought  a  sign  of  a  cruel  and  inhuman  disposition  to  speak  evil  of 
the  dead,  and  prosecute  revenge  beyond  the  grave  :  no  provocation  was 
thought  sufficient  to  warrant  so  foul  an  action  ;  the  highest  affronts  from 
themselves  whilst  alive,  or  afterwards  from  their  children,  were  esteem¬ 
ed  weak  pretences  for  disturbing  their  peace.  Offenders  of  this  kind 
were  not  only  disbanded  with  disgrace  and  infamy,  but  by  Solon’s  laws, 
incurred  a  severe  penalty  (2). 

But  of  all  the  honours  paid  to  the  dead,  the  care  of  their  funeral  rites 
was  the  greatest  and  most  necessary  ;  for  these  were  looked  upon  as  a 
debt  so  sacred,  that  such  as  neglected  to  discharge  it  were  thought  accurs¬ 
ed  ;  hence  the  Romans  called  them  justa,  the  Grecians  SUoliu,  vap,ip,«, 
von ^o'fjosva,  c6 i(xa,  etfia,  &c.  all  which  words  imply  the  inviolable  obligations 
which  nature  has  laid  upon  the  living  to  take  care  of  the  obsequies  of 
the  dead  And  no  wonder  if  they  were  thus  solicitous  about  the  inter¬ 
ment  of  the  dead,  since  they  were  strongly  possessed  with  an  opinion,  that 
their  souls  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  Elysian  shades,  but  were 
forced  to  wander  desolate  and  without  company  till  their  bodies  were 
committed  to  the  earth  (3)  ;  and  if  they  never  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  human  burial,  the  time  of  their  exclusionfrom  the  common  recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  ghosts,  was  no  less  than  an  hundred  years  ;  whence  in  most 
of  the  poets,  we  meet  with  passionate  requests  of  dying  men  or  their 
ghosts,  after  death,  for  this  favour.  I  will  only  give  you  one  out  of  Ho 

''I'1  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  v.  cap.  15.  (2)  Demostheu.  Orat.  in  Leptin,  Plutarchus  Solcne 

(3)  Homerus  Iliad,  d 
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mer  (1)  ;  who  introduces  the  soul  of  Elpenor  earnestly  beseeching  Ulys¬ 
ses  to  perform  his  funeral  rites  : 

Nuv  <Te  <ri  ra>v  ofnGev  yuvd^o/xai,  a  irxpeiv ra>v, 
rific  t’  d^x *  5  Trarpos,  o?  ’irptye  Tiirbov  €ovt«, 
i  »}.su ivK  S'',  t>v  fxuvov  ivi  (Myi (oicri'i  XhunK' 

M h  At  tbtAaurcv,  s?6=ifl"rov  lav  ofl-iUsv  itstTaAeMrelv 
Nto-^ucrfli/c  |U»  toi  <ri  S-ear  , uiin/ua.  yivu/xoti. 

But  lend  me  aid,  I  now  conjure  thee,  lend, 

By  the  soft  tie  and  sacred  name  of  friend  ! 

By  thy  fond  consort !  by  thy  father’s  cares  1 

By  lov’d  Telemachus’s  blooming:  years ! - 

There  pious  on  my  cold  remains  attend, 

There  call  to  mind  my  poor  departed  friend ! 

The  tribute  of  a  tear  is  all  I  crave, 

Ar.d  the  possession  of  a  peaceful  grave.  l  ort. 

This  was  the  reason  why,  of  all  imprecations,  the  greatest  was  to  wish 
that  a  person  might  oVatpog  exwiWsiv  j^ovog,  i.  e.  die  destitute  of  burial  ; 
and  of  all  forms  of  death  the  most  terrible  was  that  by  shipwreck,  as 
wherein  the  body  was  swallowed  up  by  the  deep  :  whence  Ovid,  though 
willing  to  resign  his  miserable  life,  yet  prays-against  this  death  : 

Demite  navfragium,  mors  mihi  mvnus  erit. 

Death  would  my  soul  from  anxious  troubles  ease, 

But  that  1  fear  to  perish  by  the  seas. 

Wherefore  when  they  were  in  danger  of  being  cast  away,  it  was  custo¬ 
mary  to  fasten  to  some  part  of  their  body  the  most  precious  of  all  their 
stores,  with  a  direction  to  the  first  that  found  their  dead  corpses,  if  the 
waves  chanced  to  roll  them  to  the  shore,  entreating  of  him  the  favour  of 
an  human  burial,  and  proffering  what  they  carried  about  them  as  a  re¬ 
ward,  desiring  him  to  expend  some  part  of  it  upon  their  funeral  (2)  rites, 
and  accept  the  rest  himself.  But  though  the  carcase  brought  no  reward 
along  with  it,  yet  was  it  not  therefore  lawful  to  pass  it  by  neglected,  and 
deny  it,  what  was  looked  on  as  a  debt  to  all  mankind  ;  for  not  only  the 
Athenian  laws  forbade  so  great  an  act  of  inhumanity  (3),  but  in  all  parts 
of  Greece  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  provocation  to  the  infernal  gods, 
and  a  crime  that  would  call  up  certain  vengeance  from  the  regions  be¬ 
low  (4)  :  nor  could  the  guilty  person  be  freed  from  the  punishment  of 
Siis  offence,  or  admitted  to  converse  with  men,  or  worship  the  gods,  but 
was  looked  upon  as  profane  and  polluted,  till  he  had  undergone  the  ac¬ 
customed  purifications,  and  appeased  the  incensed  deities.  Yet  it  was 
not  always  required  that  all  the  funeral  solemnities  should  be  nicely  per¬ 
formed,  which  the  haste  of  travellers  that  should  light  upon  the  carcase 
might  oftentimes  not  permit,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  cast  dust  or  soft  earth 
upon  it  three  times  together,  according  to  Horace  (5)  ; 

Quanquam  jestinas,  non  est  mora  longa,  licebit, 

Injecto  ter  pulvere,  curras. 

Whate’er  thy  haste,  oh,  let  my  prayer  prevail, 

Thrice  strow  the  sand,  then  hoist  the  flying  sail,  francis. 

Of  these  three  handfuls,  one  at  least  was  thrown  upon  the  head. 

(1)  Odyss.  V.  v.  66,  72.  (4)  Sophoclis  Schohastes  Antigone. 

(2)  Synesins,  Epist.  Interpres  Historic  Apol-  (S)  Lib.  i.  Od.  28.  v.  36.  Quinctilianus  De- 

lonii  Tyrii,  Meursius  in  Lycophronis  Cassan-  clam.  v.  vi.  Camus  Rhodiginus,  lib.  xvii.  cap. 
dram,  v.  367.  20. 

(3)  tEIianus,  Var.  Hist.  v.  cap.  14 
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This,  in  cases  of  necessity,  was  looked  upon  as  enough  to  gain  the 
ghost's  admission  into  Pluto’s  dominions,  and  to  free  such  as  happened 
upon  their  bodies  from  the  fear  of  being  haunted,  yet  was  far  from  af¬ 
fording  them  entire  satisfaction  ;  wherefore,  such  as  had  been  interred 
clandestinely,  or  in  haste,  and  without  the  customary  solemnities,  if  af¬ 
terwards  good  fortune  discovered  them  to  any  of  their  friends,  were  ho¬ 
noured  with  a  second  funeral,  as  appears  from  the  story  of  Polydorus 
in  Virgil,  who  being  murdered  and  interred  by  Polymnestor,  does  yet 
make  his  complaint  to  jEneas  at  his  arrival  in  Thrace,  that  his  soul  could 
not  rest  till  his  obsequies  were  celebrated  according  to  custom  ;  where¬ 
fore  the  pious  hero, 

- Instaurat  funus,  anirn.am.qut  sepulchro  ' 

ConditQ ) - . 

Attends  the  rites  and  gives  the  soul  repose 
Within  a  wish’d-fortomb - 

Nor  was  it  sufficient  to  be  honoured  with  the  solemn  performances  of 
their  funeral  rites,  except  their  bodies  were  prepared  for  burial  by 
their  relations,  and  interred  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers  ;  the  want 
of  which  was  looked  upon  by  themselves  and  their  surviving  friends  as  ;i 
very  great  misfortune,  and  not  much  inferior  to  death  itself,  as  appears 
from  innumerable  testimonies,  of  which  1  shall  only  trouble  you  with  the 
following  ;  the  first  taken  from  the  epitaph  of  Leouidas  the  Tarentine, 
which  runs  thus  (2)  : 

rioXXovstT’  lraKiiit  Kitun  %Qovoc,  Ik  ts  Tctfarroj 
Tli  rpn;,  Tiro  <Ts  pel  mnpoTepoi  S-atvotrx. 

From  my  dear  native  land  remote  I  lie, 

O  worse  than  death,  the  thought  is  misery. 

The  second  from  Electra  in  Sophocles,  who  having  preserved  Orestes 
from  Clytemnestra,  by  sending  him  into  a  foreign  country,  and  many 
years  after  hearing  he  had  ended  his  days  there,  wishes  he  had  ra¬ 
ther  perished  at  first,  than  after  so  many  years  continuance  of  life,  hav¬ 
ing  died  from  home,  and  been  destitute  of  the  last  offices  of  his  friends. 
Her  words  are  these  (3)  : 

Ao/ttov  it  a’,  £  Ti1,  i^brip-^' iyii, 

‘Oi  cofe\ov  irotg  -„6sv  in’Kimh  fi  ov, 

ngiv  it  f  £V»V  Ti  yclilV  in7Tip\±i  X'tpoui 

Ka i-^ctTct  TatwTs,  xaVivaiva.crSstt  <j,0V!C 
'Orrcet  S’iv&iv  httiTo  tii  to6’  ipi^-L, 

TupSn  7r-tTpq>ss  xotvov  UAB^as  pipes' 

Nun  i  in  to;  oinav,  natri  y«s  »AA»c  pvya.t 
K etnas  a.TrcZ\x  Tic.  nauriyvli? h;  &c’ 

O  hadstthou  died  ere  by  these  bands  preserv’d, 

And  snatch’d  from  slaughter  to  a  foreign  land 
I  sent  thee  Hadst  thou  died  in  that  sad  day, 

Some  little  portion  of  thy  father’stomb 

Thou  woulds’t  have  shar’d  ;  but  thou  hast  perish’d  now 

Far  from  thy  house,  and  from  thy  country  far  ; 

A  wand'ring  exile,  from  thy  sister  far. 

Nor  in  the  cleansing  lavers  did  I  bathe 

(2)  Anthol.  Epigr.  lib.  iii.  cap.  25.  ep.  75. 


(1)  iEn.  iii.  v.  62  et  67. 


(3)  v.  1134. 
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With  these  fond  hands  thy  corse,  nor,  as  became 
A  sister,  bear  from  the  consuming  flames 
The  mournful  burden.  By  a  stranger’s  hands 
These  duties  paid,  thou  comest  a  little  dust 

Closed  in  a  little  urn.  pottbb. 

For  this  reason,  such  as  died  in  foreign  countries  bad  usually  their 
ashes  brought  home  and  interred  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors,  or 
at  least  in  some  part  of  their  native  country  ;  it  being  thought  that  the 
same  mother  which  gave  them  life  and  birth,  was  only  fit  to  receive  their 
remains,  and  afford  them  a  peaceful  habitation  after  death.  Whence  an¬ 
cient  authors  afford  us  innumerable  instances  of  bodies  conveyed  some¬ 
times  by  the  command  of  oracles,  sometimes  by  the  good  will  of  their 
friends,  from  foreign  countries  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers,  and 
with  great  solemnity  deposited  there.  Thus  Theseus  was  removed 
from  Scyrus  to  Athens,  Orestes  from  Tegea,  and  his  son  Tisames  from 
Helice  to  Sparta,  and  Aristomes  (to  mention  no  more)  from  1'hodes  to 
Messene.  How  far  this  custom  extended  to  soldiers,  and  by  whom  it  was 
first  introduced  into  Greece,  has  been  related  in  the  preceding  book. 

Nor  was  this  pious  care  limited  to  persons  of  free  condition,  but  slaves 
also  had  some  share  therein  ;  for  we  find  the  Athenian  lawgiver  com¬ 
manding  the  magistrates  called  demarchi,  under  a  severe  penalty,  to  so¬ 
lemnize  the  funerals  not  so  much  of  citizens,  whose  friends  seldom  failed 
of  paying  the  last  honours,  as  of  slaves,  who  frequently  were  destitute  of 
decent  burial  (1). 

But  if  any  person  was  backward  in  paying  his  dead  friends  proper  re¬ 
spect,  or  but  sparing  in  his  expences  upon  their  obsequies  and  monu¬ 
ments,  the  government  looked  upon  him  as  void  of  humanity  and  natural 
affection,  and  thereupon  excluded  him  from  bearing  any  office  of  trust  and 
honour  ;  for  one  special  inquiry  concerning  the  lives  and  behaviour  of 
such  as  appeared  candidates  for  the  magistracy  at  Athens,  was  whether 
they  had  taken  due  care  in  celebrating  the  funerals,  and  adorning  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  their  relations  (2).  Farther,  to  appear  gay  and  pleasant  be¬ 
fore  the  ordinary  time  of  mourning  expired,  was  matter  of  no  small  scan¬ 
dal  ;  for  we  find  it  objected  by  .ZEschines  to  Demosthenes,  as  a  crime  of 
a  very  heinous  nature,  that  after  the  death  of  his  only  daughter,  he  sa¬ 
crificed  to  the  gods  in  white  apparel,  and  adorned  with  garlands,  before 
due  respect  was  paid  tp  the  memory  of  such  a  relation. 

The  great  concern  they  had  about  funerals,  may  further  appear  from 
the  respect  made  to  persons  officiating  therein  :  for  we  find  the  Cretan 
xa.ra.xa.vrou,  who  had  the  care  of  funerals,  to  have  been  reverenced  equal¬ 
ly  with  their  priests  ;  and  when  their  laws  permitted  to  steal  from  others, 
as  was  likewise  customary  at  Sparta,  those  men  were  exempted  from  the 
common  calamity  to  convey  away  any  part  of  their  goods  being  looked 
on  as  a  kind  of  sacrilege  (3). 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  were  some  so  unhappy,  as,  by  their 
actions  whilst  alive,  or  the  aggravating  circumstances  of  their  death, 
to  be  unworthy  of  all  title  to  the  common  funeral  rites,  and  some  to 
any  funeral  at  all.  Such  were  these  that  follow  : 

1.  Public  or  private  enemies  ;  for  though  it  was  looked  upon  as 
inhuman  to  deny  an  enemy  the  common  privilege  of  nature,  yet  upon 

(1) Dcraost.  Oral,  in  Macart,  (3)  Plntarchus  Graec.  Quoest.  21. 

(2)  Xenophon,  de  Diet.  Socratis.  lib.  ii. 
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M>me  extraordinary  provocation,  we  find  it  practised  by  the  ancient 
Grecians.  Homer  has  introduced  Ulysses  threatening  Socrus  there¬ 
with^)  ;  Hector  likewise  promising  the  same  treatment  to  Patroclus  (2)  ; 
and  Achilles  revenging  his  cruelly  by  the  like  usage  of  him  (3).  The 
same  poet  has  furnished  us  with  several  instances  of  heroes  made  xutfi 
{j.e\vrr)&ga  and  xuvstftfw  oiuvoTtfi  rs  eXwgia,  a  prey  to  birds  and.  beasts.  No  bet¬ 
ter  treatment  had  the  bones  of  Pyrrhus,  Achilles’s  son,  treacherously 
murdered  by  Orestes  (4): 

Sparsa  per  Ambracias  quajacuere  vias. 

Which  lay  dispers’d  about  th’  Atnbracian  roads. 

And  however  this  may  be  thought  the  practice  of  those  primitive  and 
uncivilized  mortals,  yet  there  want  not  instances  hereof  in  more  re¬ 
fined  ages  ;  for  Lysander  the  Spartan  admiral  having  routed  the 
Athenian  fleet,  caused  Philocles,  one  of  their  commannders,  and  to  the 
number  of  four  thousand  Athenian  prisoners,  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
refused  to  give  them  human  burial  (5). 

2.  Such  as  betrayed,  or  conspired  against  their  country  (6).  On 
which  account,  Aristocrates  being  convicted  of  treason  against  the  Arca¬ 
dians,  was  stoned  to  death,  and  cast  out  of  the  bounds  of  their  country 
unburied  (7)  ;  for  it  was  thought  but  reasonable,  that  villains  conspiring 
the  ruin  of  their  couutry,  should  be  deprived  of  all  privilege  in  it.  Pau- 
sanias  likewise,  after  he  had  delivered  Greece  from  the  Persians,  be¬ 
ing  found,  upon  some  discontent,  to  maintain  a  correspondence  with 
them,  was  pined  to  death,  and  denied  burial  (8)  ;  and  the  famous  Pho- 
cion  being  unjustly  condemned  by  the  Athenians,  as  conspiring  to  deli¬ 
ver  the  Piraeus  into  their  enemy’s  hands,  had  his  body  cast  out  of  Attica 
and  a  severe  penalty  was  decreed  against  any  that  should  honour  it  with 
interment  (9).  So  exact  they  were  in  the  observation  of  this  custom, 
that  when  the  pestilence  raged  at  Athens,  and  the  oracle  gave  out,  that 
the  only  remedy  was  to  fetch  l'hemistocles’s  bones  from  Magnesia,  they 
refused  to  do  it  publicly,  but  conveying  them  privately,  and  as  it  were 
by  stealth,  hid  them  in  the  ground.  Amongst  the  betrayers  of  their 
country,  we  may  reckon  those  who  were  not  active  in  defending  it  ;  for 
they  were  likewise  frequently  denied  human  burial.  Hence  Hector  is 
introduced  by  the  poet,  threatening  this  punishment  to  all  who  would  not 
help  him  in  destroying  the  Grecian  fleet  (10)  :  some  scholiasts  would  have 
this  the  first  example  of  the  practice  I  am  speaking  of,  but  Homer  suf¬ 
ficiently  refutes  this  opinion,  by  making  Agamemnon  threaten  the  same 
punishment  to  the  Grecians  in  the  second  Iliad  (1 1)  :  before  this  instance, 
Palamedes,  being  condemned  as  a  traitor  by  the  treachery  of  Ulysses, 
had  wanted  burial,  had  not  Achilles  and  Ajax  adventured  to  pay  him  that 
office,  in  opposition  to  Agamemnon’s  commands.  Nor  was  the  custom 
begun  here  ;  for  in  the  former  age  we  find  Antigone  buried  alive  by  Cre- 
on  for  interring  her  brother  Polynices,  by  whose  means  the  famous  war 
against  Thebes  was  carried  on,  which  is  the  subject  of  Sophocles’s  Anti¬ 
gone. 

(I)  Iliad.  6.  (2)  Iliad,  rr’.  (3)  Iliad,  x  -  (8)  Plutarehus  Pausania. 

(4)  Ovid,  in  Ibin.  v.  304.  (9)  Plutarehus,  Cornelius  NeposPhocione,  Va- 

(J)  Pausauias  Bceoticis,  p.  591.  edit.  Hanov.  lerius  Maximus,  lib-  v.  cap.  3. 

(6)  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  xvi.  cap  6.  (10)  Iliad,  o.  v.  348. 

(V  Pausanias  Messenicis.  (ill  Ver.  391. 
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3.  To  these  we  may  subjoin  tyrants,  who  were  always  looked  on  as 
enemies  of  their  country,  and  used  in  the  same  manner  with  those  that 
endeavoured  to  betray  it  to  foreign  powers,  there  being  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  domestic  and  foreign  slavery.  So  the  Phasreans  having  slain  Alex¬ 
ander.  who  had  cruelly  oppressed  them,  threw  his  carcase  to  the  dogs  ; 
and  Plutarch  observes,  that  this  was  not  a  late  or  modern  custom,  but 
practised  in  the  most  early  ages  ;  speaking  of  the  passage  of  Homer  (1), 
where  Nestor  tells  Telemachus,  that  had  Meoelaus  found  iEgisthus  alive 
after  his  murder  of  Agamemnon,  and  tyranny  over  the  Myceneans,  he 
would  not  have  vouchsafed  him  burial  (2)  :  the  Myceneans,  were  not 
insensible  of  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered  by  him  ;  and  thinking  him  un¬ 
worthy  of  an  honourable  funeral,  cast  him.  with  the  adultress  Clytemnes- 
tra,  out  of  the  city,  and  there  interred  them  (3). 

4.  On  the  same  account,  such  as  were  guilty  of  self-murder  forfeited 
their  right  to  decent  burial,  and  were  clancularly  deposited  in  the  ground , 
without  the  accustomed  solemnities  :  for  they  were  looked  on  as  ene¬ 
mies  to  their  country,  whose  service  they  deserted  (4).  For  which  rea¬ 
son  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon  was  not  reduced  to  ashes,  as  the  custom 
was,  but  privately  interred  :  it  being  declared  by  Calchas  to  be  a  profa¬ 
nation  of  the  holy  element,  to  consume  it  in  the  bodies  of  such  as  had  oc¬ 
casioned  their  own  death  (5)  After  the  battle  of  Platasa,  when  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  honoured  with  the  accustomed  solemnities,  Aris- 
todemus  alone  who  was  generally  confessed  to  have  acquitted  himself  in 
the  fight  with  the  greatest  valour  of  any  man  in  the  army,  lay  unregarded, 
because  he  seemed  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  life,  as  an  atonement  for  the 
disgrace  he  had  contracted  by  surviving  his  fellow-soldiers,  at  Thermo¬ 
pylae  (6).  Yet.  to  put  a  period  to  their  lives  on  just  occasions,  seems 
rather  to  have  been  reputed  the  effect  of  a  necessary  and  laudable  cour¬ 
age  than  any  way  criminal  or  blame-worthy.  Demosthenes  and  Hanni¬ 
bal  are  said  to  have  been  constantly  provided  of  an  effectual  poison  to 
dispatch  themselves  with,  before  they  should  fall  into  their  enemy’s 
hands  Cato  Cleopatra,  Brutus,  Otho,  and  several  others,  have  not  at 
all  lessened  their  esteem  acd  character  in  the  heathen  world  by  becoming 
their  own  executioners.  Plato  himself,  when  he  commands  those  only, 
who  out  of  cowardice  and  unmanly  fear,  butchered  themselves,  to  be  in¬ 
terred  in  lonesome  and  desolate  places,  without  the  ordinary  solemnities, 
seems  to  excuse  others,  whom  he  thought  compelled  to  it  by  a  great  dis¬ 
grace,  or  any  unavoidable  and  incurable  misfortune  (7)  ;  and  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  if  epicureans,  who  expected  no  future  state,  and  stoics,  who  thought 
all  things  to  lie  under  an  irresistible  necessity,  pursuant  to  their  princi¬ 
ples,  abandoned  themselves  over  to  such  fatal  courses.  Many  other  in¬ 
stances  may  be  produced,  nol  only  from  the  Grecians  and  Romans,  but 
the  Indian  philosophers,  and  almost  the  whole  heathen  world. 

5.  To  these  we  may  add  villains  guilty  of  sacrilege  (8),  to  inter  whom 
was  an  affront  to  the  deities  they  had  robbed.  The  gods  were  sometimes 
thought  to  inflict  this  punishment  on  such  malefactors ;  wherefore  Archi- 
damus,the  Spartan  king,  being  slain  in  Italy,  and  deprived  of  burial,  Pau- 
sanias  (9)  concludes  it  was  a  judgment  upon  him  for  assisting  the  Phocians 
in  pillaging  the  city  and  temple  of  the  Delphians. 

(1)  Lib.  de  Homero.  (2)  Odyss.  v.  256.  (6)  Herodotus  Calliop.  cap.  70. 

(3)  Pausanias  Corinthiacis.  (7)  De  legibus.  lib-  ix. 

(4)  Aristoteles  Ethic.  Nicoraac,  lib.  v.  cap.  2.j  (3)  Diodorus  Siculus  Biblioth.  lib.  xvi.  £ ap.  6 

<5)  Phi  lost  rat  us  Heroicis.  (9)  Laconicis,  p.  1 78.  edit.  Han. 
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6.  Persons  killed  with  lightning,  who  being  thought  hateful  to  the  gods, 
were  buried  apart  by  themselves,  lest  the  ashes  of  other  men  should  re¬ 
ceive  pollution  from  them.  Whence  Adrastus  in  Euripides,  speaking  of 
Capaneus,  saith, 

”H  ' spot  air  vsic^ov,  3Ts;c  ; 

Shall  he  apart  be  bury’d  as  accurs’d  ? 

Some  will  have  then  to  be  interred  in  the  place  where  they  died  (1)  ; 
others  collect  out  of  Plutarch’s  Symposiacs,  that  they  had  no  interment, 
but  were  suffered  to  rot  in  the  place  where  they  fell,  to  which  it  was  un¬ 
lawful  for  any  man  to  approach  :  whence  Persius  (2)  -. 

Tristejaces  lucis,  evitandumque  bidentul. 

A  direful  instance  of  Jove’s  wrath  you  lie, 

And  whom,  being  thunderstruck,  none  dare  come  nigh. 

For  this  reason  the  ground  was  hedged  in,  lest  any  person  should  una¬ 
wares  contract  pollution  from  it.  It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  all 
places  struck  with  thunder  were  avoided  (3),  and  fenced  round,  out  of  a 
fancy,  that  Jupiter  having  taken  some  offence,  fixed  upon  them  that  mark 
of  his  displeasure. 

7.  Those  who  wasted  their  patrimony,  forfeited  their  right  of  being 
buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers  ;  whence  we  find  Democritus 
to  have  been  in  danger  of  wanting  a  burial-place,  for  spending  his  pater¬ 
nal  inheritance  in  travel  to  foreign  countries,  and  searching  after  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  nature  (4). 

8.  To  these  we  may  subjoin  such  as  died  in  debt,  whose  bodies  be¬ 
longed  at  Athens  to  their  creditors,  and  could  not  claim  any  right  to  hu¬ 
man  burial,  till  satisfaction  was  made.  Whence  it  is  reported,  that  Cimon 
had  no  other  method  to  redeem  his  father  Miltiades’s  body,  hut  by  taking 
his  debt  and  fetters  upon  himself. 

9.  Some  offenders  who  suffered  capital  punishment,  were  likewise  de¬ 
prived  of  burial  ;  those  especially  who  died  upon  the  cross,  or  were  im¬ 
paled,  whom  they  frequently  permitted  to  be  devoured  by  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey.  To  which  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  Horace  (5) : 

Non  hominem  occidi;  nonpasces  in  cruce  corvos. 

“  Sure,”  says  a  slave,  “  no  human  blood  I  shed” — ■ 

Well,  on  the  cross  the  crows  you  have  not  fed. 

Juvenal  also  mentioneth  the  same  custom  (6)  : 

Vulturjumento,  et  campus,  crucibusque  relictis, 

Ad  foetus  prope.rat,  partemque  cadaveris  affert. 

Where  crosses  and  contagious  murrain  are, 

Vultures  in  flocks  most  greedily  repair, 

And  to  their  craving  young  the  fetid  carcase  bear. 

The  interpreters  of  fables  will  have  Prometheus’s  punishment  to  be  an 
emblem  of  tbis •  If  the  carcase  was  spared  by  the  beasts,  it  commonly 
remained  upon  the  cross  or  pale  till  the  weather  consumed  and  putritied 
it.  Thus  Silius  reports  of  the  Scythians  (7)  : 

(1)  Artemidorus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 

(2)  Satir.  ii.  v.  27 

(3)  Plutarchus  Pyrrho. 

'A)  Diogenes  Laertius  Democritp. 


(5)  Lib  i.  epist.  16. 

(6)  Sat.  xvi.  v.  77 

(7)  Lib.  xiii. 
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Jit  gentein  ScylhicA  suffixa  cadavera  truncis 
Lenta  dies  sepetit,  pulri  hquentia  tabo. 

Delinquents’  carcases  in  Scythia  were 
J  mpal’d,  until  corrupted  by  the  air, 

The  putrid  flesh  soon  dropt  and  shrunk  away. 

And  the  bones  moulder’d  by  a  long  decay. 

Nor  was  this  inhuman  custom  practised  in  that  barbarous  nation  only,  but 
by  those  who  made  greater  pretensions  to  civility  and  good  manners,  as 
may  appear  from  the  dream  of  Polycrates’s  daughter,  who  fancied  she 
saw  her  father’s  face  washed  by  Jupiter,  and  anointed  by  the  sun  ;  which 
was  accomplished  not  long  after,  when  he  was  hung  upon  the  cross,  and 
exposed  to  the  rain  and  sun  beams  (1).  Hither  also  may  be  referred  the 
answer  of  Theodorus  the  philosopher,  who  being  threatened  with  cruci¬ 
fixion  by  king  Lysimachus,  replied,  that  it  was  all  one  to  him  to  be  above 
or  beneath  the  ground  (2). 

10.  In  some  places  it  was  customary  to  inter  the  bodies  of  infants  who 
had  no  teeth,  without  consuming  them  to  ashes  (3)  ;  to  which  custom  Ju¬ 
venal  hath  this  allusion  (4)  : 

JYaturce  imperio  gennnvs,  cum  funus  aduliae 
Virginis  occurrit,  vel  terra  clauditur  injanst 

Et  minor  ignerogi. - 

The  tears  drop  from  our  eyes  when  in  the  street, 

With  some  betrothed  virgin’s  hearse  we  meet; 

Or  infant’s  fun’ral,  from  the  cheated  womb 

Convey’d  to  earth  and  cradled  in  a  tomb.  dkyden. 

If  persons  who  had  incurred  public  hatred,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  human  burial,  it  was  customary  to  leap  upon  their  tombs,  and  cast 
stones  at  them,  in  token  of  detestation  and  abhorrence  ;  which  practice 
is  mentioned  by  Euripides  (5)  : 

- ind^airnei  t 

HjTfjOtC  T£  krj(t  (AWfX’X  Xuiivov  7T0tT§55. 

, - .He  leaps  upon  his  parent’s  tomb, 

And  in  derision  batters  it  with  stones. 

Nor  was  it  unfrequent  to  punish  notorious  offenders,  by  dragging  their 
remains  out  of  their  retirement,  and  depriving  them  of  the  graves  to 
which  they  had  no  just  pretension,  as  may  appear  from  several  instances. 

Sacrilegious  persons  were  commonly  thus  treated.  A  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  whereof  we  find  at  Athens,  where  Cylo,  an  ambitious  nobleman, 
having  seized  the  citadel,  and  being  there  straitly  besieged,  found  means 
to  escape  with  his  brother,  leaving  his  accomplices  to  the  mercy  of  the 
besiegers  ;  they  fled  therefore,  for  protection  to  the  altars,  whence  there 
was  no  method  to  draw  them,  but  by  promising  them  pardon  :  but  no 
sooner  had  they  left  their  sanctuaries,  when  the  magistrates,  contrary  to 
their  covenant,  put  them  to  death  ;  upon  which  facts  themselves  were 
afterwards  arraigned  and  banished,  the  deities  so  commanding  :  nor  was 
this  alone  satisfactory  to  divine  vengeance,  till  tbeir  graves  were  rifled, 
and  their  remains,  which  had  been  conveyed  into  At  ica,  cast  >ut  of  the 
country  (6). 

Traitors  were  condemned  to  the  same  punishment  ;  which  appears,  as 
from  sever"!  instances,  so  from  Phrynichus  the  Athenian,  who  being  ar- 

(1)  Herodot.  Thalia.  (4)  Satir.  xv.  v.  139 

(2)  Cicero  Tusc.  Qu<Edt.  lib.  i.  (5)  Electra. 

Cl>  Pliuius  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  (6)  Plutarch,  de  ser&  Numinis  vindicfi 
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raigned  and  condemned  for  treason,  some  time  after  his  funeral,  his  tomb 
was  opened,  and  his  reliques  thrown  out  of  Attica  (1). 

The  same  was  sometimes  practised  upon  enemies,  when  their  malice 
and  fury  were  extended  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds  of  martial  law,  and 
hurried  them  on  to  despoil  the  sacred  temples,  and  commit  unsufferable 
villanies ;  otherwise,  thus  to  treat  a  lawful  and  honourable  enemy,  was 
always  censured  as  barbarous  and  inhuman. 

But,  above  all,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  fate  of  tyrants,  who  were  es¬ 
teemed  of  all  other  savage  beasts  the  most  hurtful  and  pernicious  to  man¬ 
kind  :  wherefore  we  are  told  by  Plutarch  (2),  that  Dion  was  extremely 
censured  for  hindering  the  Syracusans  from  breaking  up  the  tomb  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  and  scattering  his  bones  :  Perian  the  Corinthian  tyrant 
(by  some  reckoned  amongst  the  seven  wise  men),  to  prevent  his  incens¬ 
ed  subjects  from  venting  their  fury  upon  his  reliques,  contrived  this  me¬ 
thod  ;  he  commanded  two  young  men  to  walk  in  the  depth  of  the  night  in 
a  certain  path,  and  killing  the  first  man  they  met,  to  bury  him  privately  ; 
to  dispatch  and  inter  these,  he  commissioned  four,  after  whom  he  sent 
others  ;  and  after  these  a  greater  force,  to  treat  the  former  in  the  same 
manner  ;  whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  tyrant  himself,  meeting  the 
first  pair,  was  interred  id  a  place  unknown  to  any  man  (3). 

Other  methods  were  likewise  used  to  secure  peace  to  their  ashes,  the 
disturbance  whereof  was  looked  on  as  the  highest  affront,  and  the  great¬ 
est  misfortune  in  the  world  :  to  instance,  we  find  Medea  in  Euripides  re¬ 
solving  to  bury  her  sons  in  Juno  Acraea’s  temple,  hoping  that  the  holiness 
of  the  place  would  protect  them  from  the  malice  ot  her  enemies  (4)  : 

- \ttu  tkiT’ %egi, 

riuivoc  Ajtga/etc 

‘n.(  /UH  Til  <ti/TKC  VOkifAim  KStSoCg iVif. 

Tt/juCsc  uvci.o-vrCn. - 

- On  the  height  where  Juno’s  shrine 

Hallows  the  ground,  this  hand  shall  bury  them, 

That  hostile  rage  may  not  insult  their  ashes, 

^nd  rend  them  from  the  tomb.  pottfk 


CHAP.  II, 

OF  THE  CEREMONIES  IN  SICKNESS,  AND  DEATH. 

When  any  person  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  distemper,  it  was  usual 
to  fix  over  his  door  a  branch  of  rhamn  and  laurel  trees  :  which  custom  is 
mentioned  by  Laertius,  in  his  life  of  Bion  the  Boristhenite  • 

Par'uvov  71,  ij  ickiSov  S'xipnc 
Ttrsg  3-i/gnv  Which- 
*A Tr-trrx  /uakkov,  S  3-avsIv, 

‘Et oifjccc  m  ums^yth. 

The  door  of  Bion’s  house  is  seen 
With  rhamnus  and  with  laurel  green, 

tl)  LycurgusOrat.  in  Leocratem.  (3)  Diogenes  Lagrlius  Periandro 

Pi<me.  (4)  Medea,  v.  1378. 
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That  should  death  come  to  break  his  rest, 

These  may  deter  ta’  intruding  guest.  c.  5. 

The  former  of  these  plants  seems  designed  to  keep  off  evil  spirits  :  against 
which  it  was  reputed  a  sovereign  amulet;  and  on  that  account  sometimes 
joined  with  the  epithet  d^s^Uaxog,  as  in  this  fragment  of  Euphorio  : 

- AMgixKxor  qCt 

Produced  the  rhamn,  against  mischievous  ills 

An  antidote. - 

The  laurel  was  joined  to  it,  to  render  the  god  of  physic  propitious,  who, 
they  thought,  could  design  no  harm  to  any  place  where  he  found  the  mo¬ 
nument  of  his  beloved  Daphne.  These  boughs  they  termed  ctvnjvxs  { !)• 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  all  sudden  deaths 
of  men  were  imputed  to  Apollo  ;  whence  Hector,  having  lain  nnburied 
twelve  days,  and  being,  by  the  special  favour  of  heaven,  preserved  fresh 
and  free  from  corruption,  Hecuba  resembles  him  to  one  dead,  not  of  a 
lingering  and  wearing  distemper,  but  by  a  sudden  death  ;  the  former  be¬ 
ing  thin  and  consumed  away,  the  latter  fat  and  fleshy  (2)  :  the  sudden 
death  of  women  was  attributed  to  Diana;  whence  Glaucus,  in  the  same 
poet,  speaking  of  Hippodamia  (3)  : 

Ti’v  tfi  ^fvm'ivis ('‘Ap'nfjus  ’ixTO.. 

Incens’d  Diana  her  depriv’d  of  life 

Again,  Achilles  wishes  that  Briseis  had  been  snatched  away  by  a  sudden 
death,  rather  than  have  been  the  occasion  cf  dissention  between  him  and 
Agamemnon  (4)  :  the  poet  has  explained  his  own  meaning  in  another 
place  (5),  where  Eumenes  reports,  that  in  the  isle  of  Syria,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  never  die  of  lingering  distempers,  but,  being  arrived  at  a  good  old 
age,  drop  into  their  graves  without  any  previous  torment  :  again,  Ulysses 
inquires  of  his  mother  in  the  regions  below,  whether  she  resigned  her 
life  under  a  tedious  disease  or  Diana’s  hand  (6)  :  other  instances  may  be 
produced  to  the  same  purpose  :  the  ground  of  this  opinion  was  Apollo’s 
being  usually  taken  for  the  sun,  and  Diana  for  the  moon  :  which  planets 
were  believed  to  have  a  great  influence  on  human  life  (7). 

All  dead  persons  were  thought  to  be  under  (he  jurisdiction  of  the  in¬ 
fernal  deities  ;  and  therefore  no  man  couid  resign  his  life  till  some  of  his 
hairs  were  cut,  to  consecrate  him  to  them  :  hence  Euripides  introduces 
death  with  a  sword,  going  to  cut  ofl’  some  of  the  hair  of  Alceslis.  whom 
the  Fates  had  adjudged  to  die  instead  of  her  husband  Admetus  (8)  : 

H  $  kv  ymi  Kti-TUriv  at?  iSn  S’opjme, 

<f’  £5r’  avr»v,  x.aripj'ieu'u  l-ife,. 

’lcpo;  ydp&TCS  'ravKa.'t'j  ^flavor  S-twv, 

Oris  Tc<f  xpx.'rcc  dyv  ru  t 

- This  woman  goes, 

Be  sure  of  that,  toPiuto’s  dark  domain. 

‘1  go.  and  with  this  sword  assert  my  claim; 

For  sacred  toth'  infernal  gods  that  uead, 

Y\  hose  hair  is  hallow’d  by  this  charmed  blade.  potter. 


(1)  Etymologici  Auctor. 

(2)  Jhad.  w.  v.  757. 

(3)  Iliad  {'.v.  205. 

<4  Iliad,  r-v.  59. 

(,5)  Odyss,  6.  v.  406. 


(6)  Ibid  A',  v.  169. 

(7)  Heraclides  (rel  potius  Heraclitus)  Ponticus 
de  A  ilegor  Homer.  Eustathius,  Iliad.  (  v.  205 
et  Iliad,  t  .  59.  &c 

(8)  Alcestid.  v.  74. 
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Which  passage  is  imitated  by  Virgil  (1),  where  be  tells  us,  that  Dido, 
ridding  herself  out  of  the  world  before  her  time,  had  not  her  hair  cut  off  by 
Proserpina,  and  therefore  struggled  some  time,  as  unable  to  resign  her 
life,  till  Iris  was  commissioned  by  Juno  to  do  her  that  kind  office  (2)  : 
what  was  the  ground  of  this  opinion,  cannot  be  certainly  defined  ;  but  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  it  proceeded  from  a  ceremony  at  sacrifices, 
wherein  they  cut  some  of  the  hairs  from  the  victim’s  forehead,  and  of¬ 
fered  them  to  the  gods  as  first  fruits  of  the  sacrifice  ;  whence  some  ima¬ 
gine  the  same  was  thought  to  be  doue  by  death  upon  men  sent  as  victims 
to  the  infernal  gods. 

When  they  perceived  the  pangs  of  death  coming  upon  them,  they  made 
supplications  to  Mercury,  whose  office  it  was  to  convey  the  ghosts  to  the 
regions  below.  An  instance  hereof  we  have  in  a  Cean  matron,  who  be¬ 
ing  about  to  rid  herself  of  life  by  a  draught  of  poison,  first  called  upon 
Mercury  to  grant  her  a  pleasant  journey,  and  convey  her  to  a  commo¬ 
dious  habitation  in  Pluto’s  dominions  (3).  These  prayers,  whether  offer¬ 
ed  to  Mercury,  or  to  any  other  god,  were  termed  s^itjjpioi  sii^ai,  which  is 
a  general  name  for  all  prayers  before  any  man’s  departure,  whether  by 
death,  or  only  to  take  a  journey. 

Their  friends  and  relations  perceiving  them  at  the  point  of  resigning 
their  lives,  came  close  to  the  bed  where  they  lay,  to  bid  them  farewell, 
and  catch  their  dying  wordsj,  which  they  never  repeated  without  reve¬ 
rence.  The  want  of  opportunity  to  pay  this  compliment  to  Hector,  fur¬ 
nishes  Andromache  with  matter  of  lamentation,  which  she  thus  ex¬ 
presses  (4)  : 

O'u  yig  fji.il  S’ioiV«a>v  (H.%tlpiL(  opiums, 

OuS'i  ti  fj.ii  dm;  mixnov  t not,  iu  -A  mu  srid 
Me/jv>ifj»v,  vukths  Tg  Xj  ifjura. 

I  saw  him  not  when  in  the  pangs  of  death. 

Nor  did  my  lips  receive  his  latest  breath, 

Why  held  he  not  to  me  bis  dying  hand ; 

And  why  receiv’d  I  not  his  last  command  ? 

Something  he  would  have  said  had  L  been  there, 

Which  1  shou’d  still  in  sad  remembrance  bear; 

For  I  could  never,  never  words  forget, 

Which  night  and  day  I  would  with  tears  repeat.  congheave. 

They  kissed  and  embraced  the  dying  person,  so  taking  their  last  farewell; 
which  custom  was  very  ancient,  being  derived  from  the  eastern  nations; 
for  we  find  in  the  holy  writings,  that  Joseph  ‘  fell  upon  his  father  Jacob’s 
neck,  when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  and  kissed  him  (5)’.  They  en¬ 
deavoured  likewise  to  receive  in  their  mouth  his  last  breath,  as  fancying 
his  soul  to  expire  with  it,  and  enter  into  their  bodies  ;  and  at  the  time  of 
its  departure  it  was  customary  to  beat  brazen  kettles,  which  was  thought 
an  excellent  method  to  drive  away  evil  spirits  and  phantasms,  whose  airy 
forms  were  not  able  to  endure  so  harsh  a  noise  (6) :  thus  they  imagined 
the  dead  man’s  ghost  secured  from  furies,  and  quietly  conveyed  to  a 
peaceful  habitation  in  the  Elysian  fields.  For  it  was  an  old  opinion,  that 
there  being  two  mansions  in  the  infernal  regions,  one  on  the  right 
hand,  pleasant  and  delightful,  the  other  on  the  left,  appointed  for  the 

(1)  Macrobius  Saturnal.  lib.  V.  cap.  19.  (4)  Iliai.  <j  v.  743. 

(2)  .Eneid.  iv.  v.  693.  (5)  Genes,  cap.  50, 

'3)  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  id)  Theocriti  Scholiasts. 
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souls  of  wicked  wretches,  the  furies  were  always  ready  to  hurry  depart* 
ed  souls  to  the  place  of  torment  Virgil  has  an  allusion  to  this  fancy  (1). 

Death,  and  all  things  concerning  it.  were  ominous  and  ill-boding,  and 
are  therefore  frequently  expressed  in  softening  terms  :  to  die,  is  com¬ 
monly  termed  eciroyivsddai,  to  which  the  Latin  denasci  answers  :  some¬ 
times  it  is  called  to  depart  ;  and  the  dead,  o’r/o^svoi :  so  al90 

Chio,  in  an  epistle  to  Plato,  saith  if;  av^wirwv  aireXetitfop-at,  l  will  depart 
out  of  the  world.  In  the  same  sense  we  find  the  Latin  word  abilio.  which 
is  a  synonymous  term  for  death  (2)  ;  and  ubiit ;  as  w  hen  Pliny  writes, 
that  Virginius  Rufus  pi enus  annis  abiit  plenus  honor i bus  (3),  departed  full 
of  years  and  honours  :  thus  also  the  Greeks  use  /3s§i'wxs,  i.  e.  he  once  liv¬ 
'd ;  and  the  Romans,  vixit  and  fvit ;  thus  Virgil  : 


- Fuit  Ilium,  et  ingens 

Gloria  Teucrorum. - 

Glory  did  once  attend  the  Dardan  state, 

Its  spires  then  glitter’d,  and  its  chiefs  were  great. 

Tibullus,  with  several  others,  hath  used  the  same  expression  (4)  :  some¬ 
times  they  used  x/xpurjxs  and  xafwvrss.  Thus  Homer  (5)  : 

- Ot  vvhepBi  KO/uoyrai 

Av9ga'jrs£  t/vvucScv,  o,  t is  k  stto/jicov  o/obaar. 

Ye  dire  avengers  of  all  peijur’d  slaves, 

When  once  they’re  dead,  and  cover’d  in  their  graves. 


Again  (6), 


- — /8/ lOTffiv  i’S'axa  x.tt/uov tuv, 

- The  ghosts  o’  th’  dead. 

But  the  most  frequent  are  names  taken  from  sleep  to  which  death  bears 
a  near  resemblance  ;  whence  the  poets  feign  them  to  be  brothers,  and 
xoip,«6ai  or  svSs iv  are  commonly  used  for  dying  :  thus  Callimachus  (7)  ; 

TS(T«  Soicov,  o  Ala ffl vc?,  Axscvfiics,  .igov  uvrvov 

K  oi/oural. - 

Saon  th’  Acanthian,  Dicon’s  son,  hard  by 
In  everlasting  sleep  wrapt  up  doth  lie. 

In  another  place  (8)  : 

H  <T’ 

HvBoS's  tov  7ra.7a.ii  ufrvcv  o^eixo^evov. 

The  common  debt  of  all  mankiud,  she  sleeps. 

Many  other  like  passages  occur  both  in  profane  and  inspired  writers  ;  and 
so  common  was  this  way  of  speaking  with  the  primitive  chrutians,  that 
that  their  burying-places  were  called  xoffM]vij£ia,  which  is  a  term  of  tne 
same  sense  with  Lycophron’s  sova^ia  (9). 

2i9aivoc  sic  ei/vas-n'giov. 

To  th’  sleeping  place  of  Sithon’s  daughter. 


(1)  Jjjpeid,  vi.  v.  540. 

(2)  Festus.  (3)  Lib.  ii.  epist  1. 

(4)  Lib.  iii.  eleg.  5.  (5)  Iliad.  r/. 


(6)  Odyss.  A'.  (7)  Epigram,  xv. 

(8)  Epigram,  xxii.  (9)  Cassandr.  v.  583. 
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CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE  CEREMONIES  Bs  FORE  THE  FUNERAL. 


As  soon  as  any  person  had  expired,  they  closed  his  eyes  ;  to  do  which, 
they  termed  xa^ougsiv.  ttuva gporrsiv,  cruyxXsisiv  rag  otpSnX/xus-  or  tcc  /3Xf(pa£a, 
&c.  :  which  custom  was  so  universally  practised,  that  no  person  who  has 
the  least  acquaintance  with  ancient  writers  can  be  ignorant  of  it.  Hence 
xarapwsiv,  came  to  be  used  for  Sv^tfxsiv.  The  design  of  this  custom  seems 
to  have  been,  not  only  to  prevent  thjt  horror,  which  the  eyes  of  dead 
men,  when  uncovered  are  apt  to  strike  into  the  living  ;  but  also  for  the 
satisfaction  of  dying  persons,  who  are  usually  desirous  to  die  in  a  decent 
posture.  Thus  Polyxena.  in  Euripides,  is  said  to  have  ordered  herself 
in  such  a  manner,  that  nothing  unfit  to  be  seen  should  appear  in  her 
fall  (1)  :  and  Augustus  Caesar,  upon  the  approach  of  his  death,  called  for 
a  looking-glass,  and  caused  his  hair  to  be  combed,  and  his  fallen  cheeks  de¬ 
cently  composed  (2).  For  the  same  reasons,  the  mouth  of  the  dead  per¬ 
son  was  closed.  Hence  the  ghost  of  Agamemnon,  in  Homer,  complains 
that  his  wife  Clytemnestra  had  neglected  to  perfoim  this  ceremony  (3)  : 
This  done,  his  face  was  covered  ;  whence  Hippolytus  in  Euripides,  be¬ 
ing  at  the  point  to  expire,  calls  upon  his  father  I  heseus  to  do  him  that 
office  (1)  :  indeed,  almost  all  the  offices  about  the  dead  were  performed 
by  their  nearest  relations  ;  nor  could  a  greater  misfortune  befal  any  per¬ 
son;  than  to  want  these  last  respects  :  Electra  in  Sophocles  seems  to  pre¬ 
fer  death  itself  before  it.  Infinite  numbers  of  instances  might  be  produc¬ 
ed  to  the  same  purpose,  were  it  not  too  commonly  known  to  need  any 
farther  confirmation.  All  the  charges  expended  on  funerals,  and  the 
whole  care  and  management  of  them,  belonged  also  to  relations,  saving 
that  persons  of  extraordinary  worth  were  frequently  honoured  with  pub¬ 
lic  funerals,  the  expences  whereof  were  defrayed  out  of  the  exchequer. 
Thus  we  find  Democritus  at  Abdera.  Zeno  and  Aristides  at  Athens,  Epa- 
minondas  at  Thebes,  Grylius,  Xenophon’s  son.  at  Mantinea,  with 
many  others,  to  have  had  their  funerals  celebrated  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pence. 

To  return  :  before  the  body  was  cold,  they  composed  all  the  members, 
stretching  them  out  to  their  due  length  ;  this  they  termed  ixrzlvsiv,  or  on¬ 
flow  :  whence  the  maid  in  Euripides’s  Hippolytus,  as  soon  as  Phaedra  had 
expired  her  last,  cries  out  to  some  of  her  own  sex  to  perform  the  of¬ 


fice  (5)  : 


Op0£i>Wt’  ixTiivovre;  ctdxiov  vjxt/v. 


And  grieve  the  souls  of  mv  most  wretched  masters, 
Yet  lay  the  corpse  of  the  dead  lady  out. 


ntx/Ksr’  txT’gixk  fiifxa  <f«<r7ruTa/c  t/uoif. 
Tho’  'tis  a  service  that  will  bitter  prove, 


Not  long  after,  the  chorus  saith, 


Ufa  yif  ojf  vtxpov  vir  siciei'vsir/  Ti. 
As  it  is  usual,  they  lay  her  out. 


(1)  Euripid.  Hecubae,  v.  568. 

(2)  Suetonius,  in  Augusto.  xcix. 
Co  Odyss.  V.  v.  419. 


(41  Euripid.  Hippolyto,  v.  1458. 
(5)  V.  786. 
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After  this  the  dead  body  was  washed  ;  hence  Alcestis  in  Euripides  (1), 
upon  the  approach  of  the  fatal  day  wherein  she  was  to  lay  down  her  life 
for  her  husband  Admetus,  washed  herself  in  the  river  :  Plato  tells  us, 
Socrates  washed  himself  before  his  execution,  to  save  the  woman  a  trou¬ 
ble  (2)  ;  for  this  office  was  commonly  performed  by  women  related  to  the 
party  deceased  ;  only  in  cases  of  necessity  others  were  employed  there¬ 
in  ;  so  we  find  that  poof  Theagenes,  having  neither  wife  nor  child,  nor 
any  near  relation  of  his  own,  was  washed  by  the  Cynics  (3).  At  some 
places  there  were  vessels  in  the  temples  designed  for  this  use  ;  these 
were  called  in  Latin,  labra,  whence  some  derive  the  word  delubrum  (4). 

This  done,  the  body  w'as  anointed.  Pliny  reports,  that  the  Grecians 
never  used  ointment,  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  they  had 
it  conveyed  out  of  Persia  (5)  :  and  Homer,  though  frequently  mentioning 
the  custom  of  anointing  the  dead,  yet  useth  no  other  materials  beside  oil  : 
thus  they  anointed  Patroclus  (6)  : 

Kc'l  TOT iS'll  XXXUVTC,  Z  XXU-yZt ’  \l7r'  \ ACtj'tt. 

As  soon  as  wash’d,  they  ’nointed  him  with  oil. 

But  Atbensus  will  by  no  means  allow  Homer’s  oil  to  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  from  [ivgov,  or  ointment  properly  so  called  (7)  ;  and  we  find  that 
Solon  allowed  his  citizens  the  use  of  ointments,  forbidding  only  slaves  to 
perfume  themselves  therewith  (8).  Whence  it  seems  probable,  that 
however  the  Grecians  might  not  have  any  knowledge  of  these  costly 
ointments  the  Persians  furnished  them  with,  yet  they  were  not  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  use  of  another  sort. 

After  the  body  was  washed  and  anointed,  they  wrapped  it  in  a  garment, 
which  seems  to  have  been  no  other  than  the  common  ■pallium  or  cloak 
they  wore  at  other  times  (9),  as  we  find  the  Romans  made  use  of  their 
toga.  Thus  Misenufe  in  Virgil,  being  first  washed  and  anointed,  then  (as 
the  custom  was)  laid  upon  a  bed,  was  wrapped  in  the  garments  he  had 
usually  worn  (10). 

Pars  calidos  latices,  el  ahena  undantia flammis 
Expediir.it ,  corpusque  lavantfrigentis,  et  imgunt 
Fit  gemiius .-  turn  membra  toro  dejleta  reponunt, 

Parpur  casque  super  vestes,  velamina  nota, 

Corjiciunl - 

After  this,  the  body  was  adorned  with  a  rich  and  splendid  garment  ; 
hence  we  find,  that  before  Socrates  took  the  fatal  draught  ( !  1)  Apollodorus 
brought  him  a  cloak,  with  a  garment  of  great  value,  it  being  the  philo¬ 
sopher’s  desire  to  prepare  himself  for  his  funeral  before  he  died.  It  is 
reported  also,  that  Philocles  the  Athenian  admiral  being  cvercorae,  and 
sentenced  to  death  by  Lvsander  the  Spartan,  washed  himself,  and  put  on 
his  best  apparel,  before  "he  was  executed  (12)  :  the  same  we  read  of  Al¬ 
cestis  in  Euripides  : 

Emryip  Z/uiouv  r>iv  tspay 

*Hxxx*r,  C itct lUMli  /■  i-jzct  yjiu. 

E;,ts  5-j.t’,  ix  <T‘  h  S71  XiiqVUI  di/XUI 
EySzTa.,  xsxfto r  r  ti/TTferui  irxixa.'io. 

.I)  V.  156.  (2)  Phaedone.  (8)  P'utarchus Solone.  (9)  Apuleius  Florid. i. 

(3)  Galenusde  Methodo  mcdeadi,  lib.siii.  cap.  (10)  iEaeid,  vi.  v.  218. 

12.  (11)  Laertius  Socrate,  jEliauus  Var.  Hist,  lib. 

(4)  Ascooius  de  Divinatione.  i.  cap.  16. 

(5)  Nat.  Hist  lib.  xiii.  cap.  1 .  (12)  Plutarchus  Lysandro 

'S'1  Iliad,  6,  v.  330.  (7)  Ac.rxxntp.  lib. xv. 
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- When  she  knew 

The  destin'd  day  was  come,  in  fountain  water 
She  bath'd  her  lily -tinctur’d  limbs,  then  took 
From  her  rich  chests,  of  odorous  cedar  form'd, 

A  splendid  robe,  and  her  most  radiant  dress.  potter. 

The  whole  body  was  covered  with  this  garment.  Its  colour  was  com¬ 
monly  white,  as  we  find  in  Homer  speaking  of  Patroclus  (O’  whence 
Artemidorus  reckons  it  an  unlucky  omen,  and  presaging  death,  for  a  sick 
person  to  have  white  apparel  (2).  This  colour  seems  to  have  been  used 
to  denote  the  simplicity  and  harmlessness  of  the  dead  (3)  So  concerned 
were  they  about  this  garment,  that,  as  some  think,  they  frequently  pre¬ 
pared  it  for  themselves  and  friends  during  life  Thus  Penelope  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  Homer  speaking  to  her  courtiers  (4)  : 

Ki^ot,  /avm rS(5£5.ET£»  3"»vs  Slot Ofureivt, 

Mi/uvst’  \7nryofXi\ioi  tb*  ifxov  yitfxot,  inrone  tfipoc 
Ektimtu  (,u«  fxot  oxnrm') 

A*e§t v  rap/hov,  us  o  ts  rev  uhi 

Mo7f  oaoh  r*8 exikt/  rtivtiXtyics  S"aV3CT olo. 

Princes,  my  suitors !  since  the  noble  chief 
Ulysses  is  no  more,  press  not  as  yet 
My  nuptials,  wait  till  f  shall  finish,  first, 

A  funeral  robe  (lest  all  my  threads  decay) 

Which  for  the  ancient  hero  I  prepare, 

Laertes,  looking  for  the  mournful  hour 

When  fate  shall  snatch  him  to  eternal  rest.  covvnn. 

Thus  likewise  Euryalus  being  slain,  his  mother  is  brought  iu  complain¬ 
ing  (5): 

- Wee  tetua  funera  mater 

Produxi,  pressive  oculos,  aut  vulnera  lavi, 

Veste  tegeas,  tibi  quam  nodes festina  diesque 
(Jrgebam,  et  tela  curas  solabar  aniles. 

But  it  may  be  disputed,  whether  these  were  made  on  purpose  for  fune¬ 
ral  garments,  or  only  designed  to  be  worn,  and  applied  to  the  former  use, 
in  case  the  person  should  die,  it  being  usual  (as  hath  been  already  observ¬ 
ed)  to  wrap  dead  bodies  in  the  garments  they  had  used  when  alive. 
The  latter  opinion  seems  more  probable,  from  the  words  which  Penelo- 
pe  adds  : 

Mx'tiC  iMC/ROtT*  S'liuov  A^*/(£tiaiV  VEptSO-JlVli, 

Aix.it  CtTie  <T7rifX  RtITtU,  TTOKhi.  RTS  BET  T  QS, 

Lest  when  the  F ates  his  royal  ashes  claim. 

The  Grecian  matrons  taint  my  spotless  fame  ; 

When  he,  whom  living  mighty  realms  obey’d, 

Shall  want  in  death,  a  shroud  to  grace  his  shade.  pore. 

And  it  bears  no  great  shew  of  reason,  that  a  mother  should  comfort  her¬ 
self  by  weaving  a  winding-sheet  for  her  young  son,  who  at  that  time  was 
likely,  to  have  lived  a  great  many  years.  However  that  be,  it  is  observ¬ 
able,  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  in  most  other  things,  so  here  also  ran 
counter  to  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  ;  for,  whereas,  in  other  places,  the 
dead  were  clothed  with  costly  apparel,  which  none  except  the  poorer  sort 
ever  wanted,  the  Spartan  lawgiver  ordered,  that  persons  of  the  greatest 
valour  and  merit  should  be  buried  in  nothing  but  a  red  coat,  which  w  as 
the  common  habit  of  soldiers  ;  to  the  rest  even  this  was  denied  (6)  ;  for 

(1)  Iliad.  6.  v.  352. 

(2)  Oaeirocrit.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

*3)  Plutarchus.  Quasst.  Rom. 


(4)  Odyss.  fJ'.  v  94. 

(5)  Virgil  iEneid.  ix  v.  486. 

(6)  yEliauus,  Var.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  11 
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he  thought  it  wholly  absurd  and  unreasonable,  that  those  who,  through 
the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  had  been  accustomed  to  contemn  riches 
and  superfluous  ornament,  should  be  decked  therewith  when  dead.  Nor 
were  any  ointments  or  costly  perfumes  used  there,  being  looked  on  as 
conducing  nothing  to  the  felicity  of  the  dead,  and  unworthy  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonian  gravity. 

The  next  ceremony  was  bedecking  the  dead  body  with  chaplets  of 
flowers  and  green  boughs,  i  hus  Talthybius  puts  on  Hecuba  to  adorn 
her  grandson  Astyanax  (1)  : 

- n.i7TKQt'n\  7rtf>lS-2l\»S  VSJCfOV, 

2-t SQeLV'jlf  $■’,  0<TH  0-01  ^UVA/XIS,  CCS  T<x 

That  you  adorn  the  corpse  with  costly  robes, 

With  chaplets,  and  wh&t  other  pomp  you  can. 

When  persons  of  worth  and  character  died  in  foreign  countries,  their  re¬ 
mains  being  brought  home  in  urns,  were  honoured  with  the  ceremonies 
customary  at  other  funerals,  but  more  especially  with  this  l  am  speaking 
of.  Plutarch  reports,  that  all  the  cities  through  which  Demetrius’s  ash¬ 
es  were  conveyed,  sent  mourners  to  meet  the  sacred  urn,  with  others  to 
perform  the  rites  usual  on  such  occasions,  or  at  least  they  crowned  it  with 
garlands  (2).  The  same  author  reports,  that  Philoj  oemen’s  relics  were 
attended  by  captives  in  chains,  and  his  urn  so  covered  with  ribands  and 
chaplets,  that  scarce  any  part  of  it  was  to  be  seen  (3)  This  ceremony 
was  either  taken  from  the  games,  wherein  the  conquerors  were  rewarded 
with  crowns  of  leaves,  as  signifying  that  the  dead  had  finished  their 
course  (4),  or  was  designed  to  express  the  unmixed  and  neverfading 
pleasures  the  dead  were  to  enjoy,  upon  their  removal  out  of  this  painful 
and  troublesome  world  '5)  :  for  garlands  were  an  emblem  of  mirth  and 
joyfulness,  and  therefore  usually  worn  at  banquets  and  festivals.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  ointments  and  perfumes,  the  constant  attendants 
of  gaiety  and  pleasantness.  To  both  these  ceremonies  we  have  an  inge 
nious  allusion  of  an  old  poet  in  Stobaeus  : 

Ou  filv  yip  Stoic  av  wot’  ircpavo e/xtvoi 
Tlptsuel/ueS  xvSar  ad's  kit  Mi^picr  piiyot, 

E  | «»  KU.TI  CaVTOC  lOBlCOf  WlteiV  tt&. 

TCtuT'l  yip  TO/  Xj  KOLKnVTO.1  fISLKciplOi 

Ilac  yip  Kiyu  tzc,  6  tia-Kip  tdc  oi^Ttii. 

Not  that  we  less  compassionate  are  grown, 

Do  we  at  funerals  our  temples  crown, 

Or  with  sweet  essences  adorn  our  hair, 

And  all  the  marks  of  pleasing  transport  wear; 

But  cause  were  sure  of  that  more  happy  siate, 

To  which  kind  death  doth  ev’ry  soul  translate, 

Which  here  by  drinking  we  anticipate  ; 

For  soon  as  death  his  fatal  shaft  hath  hurl’d, 

And  us  transmitted  to  the  other  world, 

We  drinking  sign  tn’  immortal  beverage, 

And  in  sweet  joys  eternity  engage  ; 

Hence  they  by  every  one  are  only  said 

To  be  right  happy  that  are  truly  dead.  h-  h. 

This  done,  they  proceeded  TrpoTi'Ustfdai,  collocare ,  to  lay  out  the  dead  bo¬ 
dy  ;  sometimes  they  placed  it  upon  the  ground,  sometimes  upon  a  bier^ 

Cl)  Euripid.  Troad.  v.  1143  (4)  Suidas. 

t'2)  Demetrio.  (5)  Clemens  Alexandria.  Srfojj  .  lib.  ii.  cap.  S 

'3)  Philopffiment. 
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called  Xexrgov,  tpsprgov,  or  (pegsrgov,  which  they  bedecked  with  various 
sorts  of  flowers.  Some  are  of  opinion  the  corpse  was  first  laid  out  upon 
the  ground,  afterwards  lifted  upon  a  bier.  This  oflice,  as  most  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  was  performed  by  the  nearest  relations ;  whence  Lysias  (1). 
amongst  other  aggravating  circumstances  which  attended  the  death  ot 
Eratosthenes,  who  was  condemned  by  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  reck¬ 
ons  this  as  none  of  the  least,  that  they  laid  him  out,  assuming  thereby  an 
oflice  belonging  of  right  only  to  the  nearest  and  most  tender  relations. 
Tiberius  Caesar  is  likewise  censured  by  Dio,  not  only  as  neglecting  to  vi¬ 
sit  Livia  when  sick,  but  because  he  laid  her  not  out  with  his  own  hands 
when  she  was  dead  (2).  The  place  where  the  bodies  were  laid  out,  was 
near  the  entrance  of  the  house,  which  being  sometimes  termed  srgovurfiov, 
it  came  to  pass  that  dead  men  were  called  rfpovuirsTs-  Hence  Euripides  (3); 

”H  t\  ,T£«a,T)K  Wi  x,  4u;^pp*>'d. 

The  reason  of  this  ceremony  was.  that  all  persons  might  have  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  search  whether  the  party  deceased  had  any  wounds,  or  other  marks 
of  an  untimely  and  violent  death  (4).  It  may  be  further  observed,  that 
the  feet  are  always  turned  toward  the  gate.  Hence  Persius  (5)  : 

- Tandemque  beatulus  alto 

Compositus  lecto,  crassique  lutalus  amomis. 

In  portam.  rigidos  calces  exiendit. - 

Our  dear  departed  brother  lies  in  state. 

His  heels  stretch’d  out,  and  pointing  to  the  gate. 

Achilles  in  Homer,  speaks  of  Patroclus  as  laid  out  in  the  same  manner(6)  : 

■  ~  ■ - - —  evl  tcKtatii  ItS'a.'iyfAtvos 

Kerrsu  at  tat,  Trpaftvpo  v  T£T0«|U(Ufi/oc. 

Slain,  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  he  lies. 

Where  we  are  told  by  the  scholiast,  that  by  this  ceremony  they  signified 
that  they  were  never  to  return  after  their  being  carried  out.  Whilst  the 
body  lay  in  this  place,  it  was  customary  to  give  it  constant  attendance,  to 
defend  it  from  any  violence  or  affront  that  might  be  offered  ;  whence 
Achilles  adds  in  the  fore-cited  place  : 

- iralpot 

Mi/povrai. 

Round  the  dead  corpse  his  sad  companions  mourn. 

And  a  little  before,  we  find  him  so  passionately  concerned  lest  flies  and 
vermin  should  pollute  the  corpse,  that  he  could  not  be  drawn  from  it  to 
the  battle,  till  Thetis  had  promised  to  guard  it  (7).  When  any  person 
died  in  debt  at  Athens,  there  was  something  more  to  be  feared  ;  for  the 
laws  of  that  city  gave  leave  to  creditors  to  seize  the  dead  body,  and  de¬ 
prive  it  of  burial  till  payment  was  made  ;  whence  the  corpse  of  Miltiades 
who  deceased  in  prison,  being  like  to  want  the  honour  of  burial,  his  son 
Cimon  had  no  other  means  to  release  it,  but  by  taking  upon  himself  his 
father’s  debt  and  fetters. 

Some  time  before  interment,  a  piece  of  money  was  put  into  the 


(1)  Orat.  de  Caede  Eratosthenis. 

(2)  Lib.  Iviii.  (3)  Alcestide. 

’■'D  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  cap.  7, 


(5)  Sat.  iii.  v.  103. 

(6)  Iliad,  t'.  v.  211. 

(7)  Ibid.  v.  23. 
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corpse’s  mouth,  which  was  thought  to  be  Charon’s  fare  for  waftingthe  de¬ 
parted  soul  over  the  infernal  riser.  This  was  by  some  termed  xugxr,§ov. 
ca(l),  by  others  davarj  (2)  Scwxxy)  or  Suvixcg,  from  <5avog.  a  price.  ;  or  be¬ 
cause  it  was  given  ro7s  SwoTg  to  dead  men ,  so  called  from  <5ava,  or  dry 
sticks  (3).  It  was  only  a  single  oSoXog  ;  Aristophanes,  indeed,  introduces 
Hercules  telling  Bacchus  he  must  pay  two  oboli  (4)  : 

:£v  Trxoiaf'u  tvvvxt ut'i  cr’  etfLp  vs/isv 
Nai/ruc  i hi^u,  $&'  o [xurbit  xiGm. 

Th’  old  ferryman  of  hell  will  waft  you  o’er 
Ill  his  small  skiff  for  poor  two  oboli. 

But  the  comedian  seems  to  speak  this  only  by  way  of  jeer  to  the  judges 
in  some  of  the  Athenian  courts,  who  were  presented  with  two  oboli  at 
the  end  of  their  session  ;  whence  Bacchus  presently  subjoins  : 

4>su,ct'C  iniyttj'tivaadov  Travrttx*  d'o’oCoxco 
l  find  two  oboli  can  much  prevail 
In  either  world. - 

Meursius,  therefore,  interpreting  this  place  of  the  common  custom  to¬ 
wards  the  dead,  and  adding  out  of  the  scholiast,  that  the  price  was  after¬ 
wards  raised  to  three  oboli,  seems  not  to  have  reached  the  author’s 
meaning  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  that  the  scholiast  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  dixagixog  fuddog,  or  reward  allo  wed  the  judges,  which 
was  two  oboli,  and  afterwards  increased  to  three.  The  ceremony  was 
not  used  in  those  places  which  they  fancied  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
infernal  regions  and  to  lead  thither  by  a  ready  and  direct  road  (5). 
Strabo  particularly  mentions  that  the  Hermic.nians  pleaded  exemption  (6). 

Besides  this,  the  corpse’s  mouth  was  furnished  with  a  certain  cake 
composed  of  flour,  honey,  &c.  and  therefore  called  (7).  This 

was  designed  to  appease  the  fury  of  Cerberus,  the  infernal  door  keeper, 
and  to  procure  of  him  a  safe  and  quiet  entrance.  We  have  an  allusion  to 
this  in  the  comedian  (8)  : 

- ...  ,  CTOfGV  ftiVfcVs/, 

MeKirrSa-stv  \yu>  %  - — 

A  coffin  he  shell  buy-,  and  I'll  prepare 
A  cake  lor  Cerberus - 

Virgil  has  obliged  us  with  a  larger  account  of  tbi3  custom,  when  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  Sibyl  and  ^Eneas’s  journey  to  the  infernal  shades  (9  : 

Cerberus  Twee  ingens  latratu  regna  trifauci 
Personat,  adoerso  recumbans  immanis  in  antro . 

Cui  vates,  horrore  vidensjam  colla  coluhris, 

Melle  soporalam  et  medicatis frvgihus  offiim 
Objicit;  iUe,  farm  rahida  tria  gutlura  pandens, 

Corripit  objectam,  atqve  immania  terga  resolvit 
Fusus  humi,  totuque  ingens extenditur  antro : 

Occupat  JPneas  c.ditwn,  custode  sepulto, 

Evaditqve  celer  ripam  irremeabilis  undee. 

Before  we  conclude  tnis  chapter,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  whole 
ceremony  of  laying  out,  and  clothing  the  dead,  and  sometimes  the  inter- 

(l)Suidas.  (2)  Hesycbius.  (6)Geogr.  lib.  viii. 

(3)  Etymologici  Auclor.  (7)  Suidas,  &c.  (8)  Lysislrate 

(4)  Ranis,  p.  217.  edit.  Aure!.  Allob,  (9)  iEneid,  vi.  v.  417. 

fo)  Etymologici  Auctor.  v.  JavAxaf. 
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ment  itself  was  called  ifuyxoiuSv  (1).  In  the  same  sense  ancient  writers 
use  (fwyxoptgeiv ,  with  itc  derivatives  :  thus  Sophocles  (2)  : 

OurCc  <rt  favSi  TOtSi  tov  yteol'i. 

Mi)  tniyaou  £av,  -ix\  iav  otraic  >xfl‘ 

Do  not  pmsume  th’  aciursed  corpse  t’  inter, 

But  let  it  lie  expos’d  to  open  view. 

It  may  farther  be  observed,  that,  during  this  time,  the  hair  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  person  was  hung  upon  the  door  to  signify  the  family  was  in  mourn¬ 
ing.  And,  till  the  house  was  delivered  of  the  corpse,  there  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  door  a  vessel  of  water,  called  ion  (3),  dgSmiu,  yagpa  (4)  : 
and  from  the  matter  it  was  frequently  made  of,  egptxxov.  as  in  Aristo¬ 
phanes  (5)  • 

“tActoc  ti  x.a3-lris  T«sy®Ktv  7ry>  rite  Sfyxs. 

An  earthen  vessel  full  of  water  place 
Before  the  door. - 

Part  of  a  chorus  in  Euripides.  seeing  neither  of  these  signs,  could  scarce 
be  induced  to  believe  Alcestis  dead  (6)  :  The  design  of  this  was,  that 
such  as  had  been  concerned  about  the  corpse  might  purity  themselves 
by  washing,  which  was  called  KsstfOai  *Vo  vsx^s.  For  not  the  Jews  only  (7), 
but  the  greatest  part  of  the  heathen  world,  thought  themselves  polluted 
by  the  contact  of  a  dead  body  ;  death  being  contrary  to  nature,  and  there¬ 
fore  abbot  red  by  every  thing  endued  with  life.  Hence  the  celestial  gods, 
those  especially  who  were  thought  to  g<ve  orpreserve  light  or  life,  would 
not  endure  the  sight  of  a  corpse.  Diana,  in  Euripides,  professes  it  un¬ 
lawful  for  her  to  see  Hippolytus,  her  favourite,  when  dead  ; 

K cti  l 2 3 4 5f*°i  y*P  <p3irn'c  op£v, 

O uS"  0|U|Utt  ^fiivfiv  d-ZMo-iuotcriv  iinrvoals. 

Fate  well,  for  ’twert  in  me  a  sinful  act 
To  view  the  dead,  or  to  defile  mine  eyes 
With  the  sad  sight  of  an  expiring  soul. 

Nor  was  the  house  where  the  corpse  lay  free  from  pollution,  as  appears 
from  the  words  of  Hellena  in  Euripides  (8)  : 

Ka0*.gst  yap  b/alv  J'dfAX.'r’,  a  yap  ivQa.S't 

c i<p»M  M - — — 

For  sacred  are  our  houses,  not  defil’d 
By  Menelaus’  death. - 

The  air  proceeding  from  the  dead  body  was  thought  to  pollute  all  things  into 
which  it  entered  ;  whence  all  uncovered  vessels  which  stood  in  the  same 
room  with  the  corpse,  were  accounted  unclean  by  the  Jews.  Hence  it 
was  customary  to  have  the  whole  house  purified  as  soon  as  the  funeral 
solemnities  were  over  ;  of  which  ceremony  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dis¬ 
course  in  one  of  the  following  chapters. 

(1)  JEschyii  Scholiastes.  (6)  Alcestid.  99. 

(2)  Ajac.  v.  1067.  (7)  Numer.  cap.  xix.  11.  Eccles.  cap.  xxiv 

(3)  Suidas,  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap.  7.  25. 

(4)  Hesj'chius.  (8)  Helena,  v.  1446 

(5)  F;im>ii(7ia?«crais. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THEIR  FUNERAL  PROCESSIONS. 

The  nest  thing  to  be  observed  is  their  carrying  the  corps e  forth,  which 
is  in  Greek  termed  ixxofud^  and  ixtpogu,  in  Latin  elo.tio,  or  exportatio  ; 
whence  the  latin  ejferre,  exportare,  and  the  Greek  r/.cpegs iv,  and  ixxopi^stv, 
are  words  appropriated  to  funerals.  Kirchman  would  have  vagaxofj.i^eiv 
to  be  used  in  the  same  sense  ;  but  the  place  he  produces  out  of  Eunapi- 
u$  (1)  to  that  purpose,  seems  rather  to  denote  the  preelervection  of  the 
body  by  some  place,  than  its  elation  from  the  house  wherein  it  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  burial ;  for  iraguxofiigsiv  is  usually  spoken  with  respect  to  a  place 
in  the  middle  way  of  any  motion  ;  eidxofigeiv  belongs  to  the  end,  or  place 
where  the  motion  ceases  ;  but  exxo/xigsiv,  or  sxcpegsiv,  are  only  proper  when 
we  speak  of  the  place  whence  the  motion  begins,  being  the  same  with 
(pe'geiv,  carrying  forth  ;  which  words  are  taken  by  Theocritus  in  the 
sense  I  am  speaking  of  (2)  : 

AfflSep  4’  a/x/ut;  vlvu/ua  Spotrrs 
O ia-iupxi;  Trcri  xuAtctT5  g;r’  cilPVt  mbovrcL. 

When  morn,  with  pearly  dew  has  overspread 
The  bending  grass,  we  will  bring  forth  our  dead 
Down  to  the  river’s  side. - 

Plautus  likewise  for  efferre,  hath  foras  ferre  (3)  ; 

Qua  eras  veniat perendie foras feratur  soror. 

To-morrow’s  sun  shall  see  my  sister  carry ’d  forth. 

The  time  of  burial  seems  not  to  have  been  limited.  The  author  of 
the  Genialis  Dies  (4)  tells  us,  that  bodies  were  usually  kept  seventeen 
days  and  seventeen  nights  before  they  were  interred  ;  which  he  seems 
to  have  out  of  Homer,  who  reports,  that  Achilles’s  body,  after  seventeen 
days  and  as  many  nights  of  mourning,  was  committed  to  the  flames  (5)  : 

‘‘EyrraxaiSiKit  pAi  vs  c/uiec  vuxTa c  rt  $  tifxap 
K Kaiofxty  ubuvaTo,  Tt  §-£& i,  S’vbtoI  t’  avbpwiroi, 

O  XT fit)  n'HlS'lKU.'TH  S'  iSl/AW  TTUf  t' - 

Seventeen  long  days  were  in  sad  mourning  spent 
As  many  nights  did  gods  and  men  lament, 

On  the  eighteenth  we  laid  you  on  the  pile. 

Servius  was  of  opinion,  that  the  time  of  burning  bodies  was  the  eighth  day 
after  death,  the  time  of  burying  the  ninth  (6)  :  but  this  must  only  be  un¬ 
derstood  of  the  funerals  of  great  persons,  which  could  not  be  duly 
solemnized  without  extraordinary  preparations  ;  men  of  inferior  rank 
were  committed  to  the  ground  without  so  much  noise  and  pomp.  The 
ancient  burials  seem  to  have  been  upon  the  third  or  fourth  day  after 
death  ;  thus  the  author  of  the  Argon^utics  (7)  ; 

Alvero  omantes  supremo  funus  honors, 

Tres  totos  condunt  lugubri  murmurs  soles, 

Magnifies  tumulant  quarto. 

(1)  Iamblicho.  (2)  Idyll,  xv.  132.  (5)  Odyss.  u>'.  v,  63.  (6)  JEneid.  v. 

(3)  Anlularia.  (4)  Lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  (7)  Lib.  ii. 
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With  three  days  mourning  they  the  funral  grac’d, 

(The  last  good  office  due  to  the  deceas’d), 

But  on  the  fourth  they  o’er  his  body  rear’d 

A  stately  tomb. -  «•  u- 

Nor  was  it  unusual  to  perform  the  solemnities,  especially  of  poor  persons, 
upon  the  day  after  their  death  ;  which  appears  lrom  an  epigram  of  Cal¬ 
limachus  : 

AaiVcvx  Ti 2 3'c  J”  £u  otifiTov  a.'jpiov ;  « v  »c *  uni 
X-jjifM,  tov  ^bfoviv  h/j.t'ripois, 

Tii  £T  p«  iKxJTii/Ti;  iHtt/rrc/utf - 

Who  knows  what  fortunes  on  to-morrow  wait, 

Since  Charmis  one  day  well  to  us  appear’d, 

And  on  the  next  was  mournfully  interr’d  ? 

Fherecydes  alludes  to  this  custom  in  his  epistle  to  Thales,  preserved  by 
Laertius  (1),  telling  him  he  expected  every  minute  to  breathe  his  last, 
and  had  invited  his  friends  to  his  funeral  the  day  following. 

The  ceremony  was  perfoimed  in  the  day  ;  for  night  was  looked  on  as 
a  very  improper  time;  because  then  furies  and  evil  spirits,  which  could 
not  endure  the  light,  ventured  abroad.  Hence  Cassandra,  in  a  quarrel 
with  Talthybius,  foretells,  as  one  of  the  greatest  mischiefs  that  could  be- 
fal  him,  that  it  should  be  his  misfortune  to  be  buried  in  the  night  (2)  : 
Young  men  only,  that  died  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  were  buried  in  the 
morning  twilight ;  for  so  dreadful  a  calamity  was  this  accounted,  that 
they  thought  it  indecent,  and  almost  impious,  to  reveal  it  in  the  face  of 
the  sun.  Whence  (as  the  expounders  of  fables  tell  us,)  came  the  stories 
of  youths  stolen  into  Aurora’s  embraces  ;  for  when  beauteous  and  hope¬ 
ful  young  men  suffered  an  untimely  death,  it  was  customary  to  alleviate 
the  disaster,  by  giving  it  a  more  pleasant  and  agreeable  name;  whence, 
instead  of  calling  their  departure  death,  they  term  it  'Hfjtsgaj  ugiray jj'v  (3)  ; 
because  these  funerals  were  celebrated  by  torch  light,  it  became  custo¬ 
mary  to  carry  torches  at  all  other  burials,  though  performed  in  the  day  ; 
whence  came  that  proverbial  speech,  whereby  old  men  are  said  to  ap¬ 
proach  sVi  t sjv  uiZSa.  /Si's,  to  the  torch  of  their  life  (4).  The  Athenians 
went  counter  to  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  ;  for  their  laws  enjoined  them 
to  celebrate  their  funerals  before  sun-rise  :  which  command  Cicero  (5) 
will  have  to  be  no  ancienter  than  Demetrius  the  Phalerian  :  but  Demos¬ 
thenes  makes  Solon  the  author  thereof  (6).  It  is  not  improbable  that  it 
might  be  first  instituted  by  Solon,  and  afterwards  revived  by  Demetrius. 
The  design  seems  to  have  been,  to  moderate  the  expensive  extravagance 
in  funerals,  which  a  more  open  and  public  celebration  seemed  to  require. 

The  bearers  usually  mounted  the  corpse  upon  their  shoulders,  which 
Euripides  calls  5rjv  cpegetv,  speaking  of  Alcestis(7)  :  the  body  was  some¬ 
times  placed  upon  a  bier,  instead  ef  which  the  Lacedeemonians  common¬ 
ly  used  their  bucklers  ;  whence  that  remarkable  command  of  one  of  their 
matrons  to  her  son,  4  rdv,  4  svi  ryjSs,,  i.  e.  either  bring  this  (pointing  to 
his  buckler)  back ,  or  be  brought  upon  it.  Nor  was  this  custom  unknown 
in  other  places.  Virgil  hath  mentioned  it  in  his  tenth  JEneid  (8)  : 

- Socii  multo  gemitu  lacrymisque 

Imposilum  acuto  rejerunt  PaUantafrequentes. 


(1)  VitaPherecydis  sub  fin. 

(2)  Euripid.  Troad.  v.  446. 

(3)  Heraclides  Pouticus  dc  Allegor.  Home¬ 
ric.  sub  fin.  Eustathius. 


(4)  Plutarchus,  lib.  An  seni  capess.  fit  Resp 

(5)  De  Leg.  lib.  ii. 

(6)  Orat  in  Macartatum. 

f7)  Alcest.  v.  607.  (8)  V.  5.06. 
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In  doleful  plaints  his  dear  companions  mourn 
Tlieir  dead  friend  Pallas  on  his  target  borne. 

But  the  most  ancient  Grecians  seem  to  have  conveyed  their  dead  bodies 
to  their  funerals  without  any  support ;  whence  (as  Eustathius  observes,) 
Patroclus  being  carried  forth  by  the  Myrmidones,  Achilles  went  behind 
to  support  his  head  (1)  : 

- onSiv  Si  xxpa  ’ifri  Slot  A yjXKiijc. 

Achilles  next,  opprest  with  might  v  woe, 

Supporting  with  nis  hands,  the  hero’s  head.  pope. 

This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Euripides’s  fflopa&rjv  crsjAcrsiv,  when,  speak¬ 
ing  of  Rhesus’s  funeral,  he  introduces  the  chorus  uttering  these  words  (2); 

Tic  07np  jes^etAiic  •9‘ea;,  ffi  ftsttrtxiu. 

Tor  veoSui tov  ev  ^fpoiv 

i'opxSiiv  7rifjL7ru  ;  •  % 

What  god,  O  king,  mov’d  with  becoming  care, 

Shall  with  his  hand  behind  support  thy  head  ? 

The  persons  present  at  funerals  were  the  dead  man’s  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions,  who  thought  themselves  under  an  obligation  to  pay  this  last  respect 
to  their  deceased  friend.  Beside  these,  others  were  frequently  invited 
to  increase  the  solemnity,  where  the  laws  restrained  them  not  from  it ; 
which  they  did  at  some  places,  either  to  prevent  the  disorders  which  of¬ 
ten  happened  at  such  promiscuous  meetings,  or  to  mitigate  the  excessive 
charges  of  funerals.  Thus  we  find  that  Pittacus  established  a  law  at  Mi- 
tylene,  that  none  but  the  relations  of  the  deceased  should  appear  at  fune¬ 
rals  :  Solon  also  laid  some  constraint  upon  his  Athenians,  wholly  exclud¬ 
ing  all  women  under  threescore  years  of  age  from  those  solemnities  ;  yet 
relations  were  admitted  whilst  under  that  age,  as  appears  from  Lysias  s 
oration  in  defence  of  Eratosthenes,  who  had  murdered  his  wife  s  gallant, 
whose  first  acqaintance  with  her,  he  tells  us,  proceeded  trom  seeing  her 
at  a  funeral.  Yet  they  seem  not  to  have  gone  promiscuously  among  the 
men,  but  in  a  body  by  themselves,  as  may  collected  Irom  these  words  in 
Terence’s  Andria  : 

Efferlur,  imus :  interea  inter  mulieres. 

Quae  ibi  aderant,  forte  unemi  adspicio  adokscentulam. 

- The  corpse 

Borne  forth,  we  follow :  when  among  the  women 
Attending  these,  I  chanc’d  to  cast  my  eyes 

On  one  young  girl. -  colma.n. 

The  habit  of  these  persons  was  not  always  the  same ;  for  though  they 
sometimes  put  on  mourning,  and  in  common  funerals  as  frequently  retain¬ 
ed  their  ordinary  apparel ;  yet  the  exequies  of  great  men  were  common¬ 
ly  celebrated  with  expressions  of  joy  for  their  reception  into  heaven. 
ri  bus  Timoleon’s  hearse  was  followed  by  many  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  white  garments,  and  bedecked  with  garlands,  as  in  festival  so¬ 
lemnities  (3) ;  Aratus’s  funeral  was  likewise  celebrated  with  preaDS,  or 
songs  of  triumph  and  dances  (4). 

When  the  body  was  conveyed  out  of  the  house,  they  took  their  las., 
farewell,  saluting  it  in  a  certain  form  of  words,  as  appears  from  Admetus  s 
speech  to  the  Phermans  present  at  the  funeral  of  his  wife  (5)  • 


*  T/J.iii  Si  riiv  fyteauLV  tic 
TiporitrrciT1  vrzriiv  eSov. 


(1)  Iliad.  -4'.  (2)  Rhcso,  v.  886. 

(3)  Plutarchus  Timoleonte. 


(4)  Idem  Arato. 

Euripid.  Alceft.  v.  60? 
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Do  you,  since  ancient  custom  so  requires, 

Salute  the  corpse,  and  take  your  last  farewell. 

The  procession  was  commonly  made  on  horseback  or  in  coaches  ;  but  at 
the  funerals  of  persons  to  whom  a  more  than  ordinary  leverence  was 
thought  due,  all  went  on  foot  :  which  respect  tbe  Athenians  paid  to  the 
memory  of  Theophrastus,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  excellent  vir¬ 
tues  (1).  The  relations  went  next  the  corpse,  the  rest  walked  some 
distance  off:  sometimes  the  men  went  before  it,  with  their  heads  unco¬ 
vered,  the  women  following  it.  Patroclus  was  carried  to  his  funeral, 
surrounded  by  the  Grecian  soldiers  :  but  the  ordinary  way  was  for  the 
body  to  go  first,  and  the  rest  to  follow  :  which  appears,  as  from  many 
other  instances,  so  from  that  of  Terence  (2)  : 

Funus  interim 

Procedit,  sequimur. - 

Meanwhile  the  funeral  proceeds  ;  we  follow. 

Whereby  the  survivors  were  put  in  mind  of  their  mortality,  and  bid  to 
remember  they  were  all  following  in  the  way  the  dead  person  was  gone 
before  (3).  At  the  funerals  of  soldiers,  their  fellow  soldiers  attended 
with  their  spears  pointed  towards  the  ground,  and  the  uppermost  part  of 
their  bucklers  turned  downwards,  as  has  been  formerly  observed  (4). 
This  was  not  done  so  much  (as  some  fancy)  because  the  gods  were  carv¬ 
ed  upon  their  bucklers,  whose  faces  would  have  been  polluted  by  the 
sight  of  a  dead  body,  as  that  they  might  recede  from  their  common  cus¬ 
tom  ;  the  method  of  mourning  being  to  act  contrary  to  what  was  usual  at 
other  times  ;  and  therefore  not  only  their  bucklers,  but  their  spears,  and 
the  rest  of  their  weapons  were  inverted.  Nor  was  this  only  a  martial 
custom,  but  practised  likewise  in  peace  ;  for  at  the  funerals  of  rrfa- 
gistrates  their  ensigns  of  honour  were  inverted,  as  appears  from  the 
poet  (5)  : 

Quos  primvm  vidi  fasces,  in funere  vidi, 

Et  vidi  versos,  indiciumque  mali. 

The  fasces  first  I  at  a  fune-al  saw. 

With  heads  turn’d  downwards,  the  sad  badge  of  woe. 

To  perform  this  ceremony,  they  termed  I wrepwreiv,  tfa^oMi's'fjwrsiv,  and 
rfs'fjwreiv ;  the  first  with  respect  to  the  house,  out  of  which  the  body  was 
carried  forth  ;  the  second  with  respect  to  the  places,  by  which  it  pass¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  last,  to  the  place  whither  it  was  conveyed. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THEIR  MOURNING  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

The  ceremonies  by  which  they  used  to  express  their  sorrow  upon  the 
death  of  friends,  and  on  other  occasions,  were  various  and  uncertain  : 

(1)  Diogenes  Laertius  Theophraslo.  (4)  Lib.  iii.  cap  11 . 

(2)  Andria.  (5)  Pedo  Alhinovan,  Eleg,  ad  Liviam 

(3) Donatus  in  loc.  Terentii,  Alexand.  ab  Alex.  lib.  iii,  cap.  8. 
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but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  constant  rule  amongst  them  to  recede  as  much 
as  possible,  in  habit  and  all  their  behaviour,  from  their  ordinary  customs  ; 
by  which  change  they  thought  it  would  appear,  that  some  extraordinary 
calamity  had  befallen  them.  Hence  it  was,  that  mourners  in  some  cities 
demeaned  themselves  in  the  very  same  manner  with  persons  who  in  other 
places  designed  to  express  joy  :  for  the  customs  of  one  city  being  contra¬ 
ry  to  those  of  another,  it  sometimes  happened  that  what  in  one  place 
passed  for  an  expression  of  mirth,  was  in  others  a  token  of  sorrow.  The 
most  ordinary  ways  of  expressing  sorrow  were  these  that  follow  : 

1.  They  abstained  from  banquets  and  entertainments,  and  banished 
from  their  houses  all  musical  instruments,  and  whatever  was  proper  to 
excite  pleasure,  or  bore  an  air  of  mirth  and  gaiety  :  thus  Admetus  in  Eu¬ 
ripides  upon  the  death  of  Alcestis  (1)  : 

n %v<ru>  tfs  Kiiifxx  c,  trufxTrdTus'i  6’ 

1rtq>dv>s;  Ti,/A.a<ra.v  9’  »  7 rp'lv  S'iy.ns. 

No  more  to  pleasing  banquets  will  I  run, 

All  conversalion  with  my  friends  I’ll  shun ; 

No  more  my  brow  shall  fragrant  chaplets  wear, 

But  all  the  marks  of  jov  shall  disappear; 

No  more  I’ll  music  hear,  too  weak  to  save 

My  dear  Alcestis  from  the  conq’ring  grave.  n.  u. 

They  frequented  no  public  solemnities,  nor  appeared  in  places  of  con¬ 
course,  but  sequestered  themselves  from  company,  and  refrained  even 
from  the  comforts  and  conveniencies  of  life.  Wine  was  too  great  a  friend 
to  cheerfulness  to  gain  admission  into  so  melancholy  a  society  ;  the  light 
itself  was  odious,  and  nothing  courted  but  dark  shades  and  lonesome  re¬ 
tirements,  which  they  thought  bore  some  resemblance  to  their  misfor¬ 
tunes^).  Whence  Artemidorus  lays  it  down  as  a  certain  forerunner  of 
death,  for  any  one  to  dream  ofa  fire’s  being  extinguished  during  the  sick¬ 
ness  of  any  in  the  same  family  (3). 

2.  They  divested  themselves  of  all  ornaments,  and  laid  aside  their  jew¬ 
els,  gold,  and  whatever  was  rich  and  precious  in  their  apparel :  thus  Ly- 
cophron  describes  the  women  that  mourned  for  Achilles’s  death  (4): 

if’  red/uk  \y%upoi;  uYi 
IlevQeiv  tov  £i'via-«^uv,  AGitS  rpirov. 

Kali  AmpToj,  7rpn J'xiz 

Kai  %purci>  k.x.\*uvuv  ps9», 

Md8’  iG.pinm*i  a/t<p(£’aAAss'9ai  jr£7rA« 

?o <>!/«.«. - 

For  this  to  women  shall  a  custom  be, 

To  mourn  Achilles,  third  from  jEacus, 

Grandchild  to  Doris,  and  of  stature  tall ; 

To  mourn  Achilles,  frightful  in  the  war, 

Not  cloth’d  with  rich  attire  of  gems  and  gold, 

With  gli  Wring  silks  or  purple. - 

The  custom  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  poets,  but  was  not  peculiar  to 
mourners  for  the  dead  ;  being  likewise,  with  several  other  ceremonies 
noted  in  this  chapter,  practised  by  all  that  lamented  for  any  great  calamity. 
Wrhence  Hecuba  had  no  sooner  heard  the  fortune  assigned  to  herself  and 
Cassandra,  but  she  cried  out, 

(1)  Alcest.  v.  343.  (3)  Lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 

(2)  Gloss,  vet.  Plutarchus  Consolat.  ad  Uxo-  (4)  Cassandr  v.  859.  nostrumque  ibi  Commen 

vem.  tarium  consule. 
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- fiirrt,  'rix.nt,  falhovf 

KxxMotr,  WOT  iV- 

fuTW  S-«?1»V  1£/>*C  S’OXfMIt  (1). 

Cast  from  thee,  O  my  daughter,  cast  away 
Thy  sacred  wand,  rend  off  the  honour’d  wreaths, 

The  splendid  ornaments  that  grace  thy  brows,  potter. 

\ 

Their  mourning  garments  were  always  black,  whence  Progne,  having  no¬ 
tice  of  Philomela’s  death,  is  thus  described  by  Ovid  (2)  : 

- velamina  Progne 

Dirijnt  ex  humeris  auro  fulgentia  lato, 

Induiturque  atras  vestes - - 

From  off  her  back  th’  embroider’d  robe  she  tears, 

And  Progne  now  in  mournful  blacks  appears. 

Thus  likewise  Althaea,  when  her  brethren  were  slain  by  Meleager  (3)  : 

- plangore  dato  mcestis  ululatibus  urbem 

Implet,  et  auratas  mutavit  vestibus  atris, 

She  fills  with  piteous  plaints  the  spacious  town, 

And  ’stead  of  glitt’ring  robes,  puts  sable  on. 

To  which  custom  Pericles  had  respect  when  he  boasted,  ‘  that  he  had 
never  given  cause  to  any  citizen  to  put  on  black’  (4).  Hence  Artemido- 
tus  will  have  it  to  be  a  presage  of  recovery,  for  a  sick  person  to  dream 
of  black  clothes,  since  not  those  that  die,  but  those  who  survive  to  mourn, 
were  apparelled  in  black  (5).  The  Egyptians  are  reported  by  Servius 
to  have  introduced  this  custom,  when  they  mourned  for  the  death  of  Li¬ 
ber,  otherwise  called  Osiris,  who  was  treacherously  circumvented  and 
murdered  by  his  brother  Typho.  Farther,  mourning  garments  differed 
not  from  their  ordinary  apparel  in  colour  only,  but  likewise  in  va¬ 
lue,  as  being  of  cheap  and  coarse  stuff  ;  which  may  be  observed  from 
this  example  of  Terence  (6),  beside  many  others  : 

Texentem  telam  studiose  ips&m  offendimus , 

Mediocriter  vestitam  veste  lugubri , 

Ejus  anAs  causa ,  opinor ,  quae  erat  mortua. 

We  found  her  busy;  at  the  loom,  attir’d 
In  a  cheap  mourniag  habit,  which  she  wore 
For  the  old  woman’s  death,  as  I  suppose. 

3.  They  tore,  cut  off,  and  sometimes  shared  their  hair  ;  nor  was  it  suf¬ 
ficient  to  deprive  themselves  of  a  small  part  only,  for  we  find  Electra  in 
Euripides  finding  fault  with  Helena  for  sparing  her  locks,  and  thereby  de¬ 
frauding  the  dead  (7).  This  custom  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  con¬ 
firmation  by  examples.  They  had  several  ways  of  disposing  of  their 
hair  :  it  was  sometimes  thrown  upon  the  dead  body,  as  we  learn  from 
Patroclus’s  funeral,  where  the  Grecians,  to  shew  their  affection  and  re¬ 
spect  to  him,  covered  his  body  with  their  hair  (8)  : 

Qpi% I  <T«  irdvra  viuvv  kxtxiivuov,  «c  iiriCxKKor 
Kupo/xtvoi. - 

They  shav’d  their  heads,  and  cover’d  with  their  hair 
The  body - - 

(1)  Euripid,  Troad.  v.  256.  (5)  Lib.  iii.  cap.  iii. 

(2)  Metam.  vi.  fab.  8.  (6)  Heautontimor.  act.  ii.  sc.  3. 

(3)  Metam.  viii.  fab.  4.  (7)  Orest.  128. 

(4)  Plutarehus  aej(  tS  jaiirov  ir-aivi'r  dvfiri4,9<-  (8)  Iliad.  t|A  v.  135. 
tfor 
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Statius  hath  likewise  observed  the  same  practice  (1)  :  it  was  likewise  fre¬ 
quent  to  cast  it  into  the  funeral  pile,  to  be  consumed  with  the  body  of 
their  friend  ;  as  AchiHes  appears  to  have  done  at  Patroclus’s  funeral  (2)  : 
sometimes  it  was  laid  upon  the  grave,  as  we  find  in  MSschylus  (3)  : 

‘Opto  n-o,udiov  TovJ't  /Hrpu^ov  Tolfai. 

I  see  this  hair  upon  the  grave. 

Canace  in  Ovid  bewails  her  misfortune,  because  she  was  debarred  from 
performing  this  ceremony  to  her  beloved  Mac  treus  : 

JYon  rruhi  te  licuit  lacryrds perfandere  justis. 

In  tua  non  tonsas  ferre  sepulchra,  comas. 

Thy  unoffending  life  '  could  not  save, 

Nor  weeping  could  I  follow  to  the  grave  ■ 

Nor  on  thy  tomb  could  offer  my  shorn  hair.  dhyden. 

Some  restrain  this  oractice  to  sons,  or  very  near  relations  ;  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  many  instances  to  have  been  common  to  all  that  thought  them¬ 
selves  obliged  to  express  heir  respect  or  love  to  the  dead  ;  insomuch 
that,  upon  the  death  of  great  men,  whole  cities  and  countries  were  com¬ 
monly  shaved. 

This  practice  may  be  accounted  for  two  ways  ;  for  the  scholiast  upon 
Sophocles  observes,  that  it  was  used  partly  to  render  the  ghost  of  the 
deceased  person  propitious  ;  which  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  they 
threw  hair  into  the  fire  to  burn  with  him,  or  laid  it  on  his  body  ;  partly 
that  they  might  appear  disfigured,  and  careless  of  their  beauty  ;  for  long 
hair  was  looked  on  as  very  becoming,  and  the  Greeks  prided  themselves 
in  it  ;  whence  they  are  so  frequently  honoured  by  Homer  with  the  epi¬ 
thet  of  X«£>]X0/JWWv7 ££■ 

It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  in  solemn  and  public  mournings,  it 
was  common  to  extend  this  practice  to  their  beasts,  that  all  things  might 
appear  as  deformed  and  ugly  as  might  be.  Thus  Admetus,  upoc;  the 
death  of  Alcestis,  commands  his  chariot-horses  to  be  shorn  (4)  : 

’TtQgi7r7ru.  te  5  fxovct/u7ruH,<te 

Ua>\XS  triJ'HgCt)  rTifA.Vtrr1  QoGmv. 

My  chariot-horses,  too,  shall  share  my  pain, 

Let  them  be  shorn,  and  lose  their  comely  mane. 

Thus  likewise  the  Thessalians  cut  off  their  own  hair  and  their  horses’ 
manes  at  the  death  of  Pelopidas  (  •)  ;  when  JVIasisiius  was  slain  in  a  skir¬ 
mish  with  the  Athenians,  the  Persians  shaved  themselves,  their  horses, 
and  their  mules  (6)  ;  but  Alexander,  as  in  the  rest  of  his  actions,  so  here¬ 
in  he  went  beyond  the  rest  of  mankind  ,  for  a;  the  death  of  Hepbaesiion, 
he  did  not  only  cut  off  the  manes  of  his  horses  and  mules,  but  took  down 
the  battlements  from  the  city  walls,  that  even  towns  migh,  seem  mourn¬ 
ers  ;  and  instead  of  their  former  beauteous  appearance,  look  bald  J  the 
funeral  (7). 

It  may  be  objected,  indeed,  to  what  I  have  been  speaking,  that  shaving 
was  a  sign  of  joy  ;  whereas,  to  let  their  hair  grow  long,  was  the  practice 
of  persons  in  affliction  :  hence  Joseph  is  said  to  have  been  shaved  when 
he  was  delivered  out  of  prison  ;  and  Mephibosheth,  during  the  time 

(1)  Thebaid.  vi.  (2)  Iliad,  ff/.  (5)  Plutarchus  Pelopida. 

(3)  Xon(p(i}oii.  (6)  Idem,  Aristide. 

(4)  Euripides  Alcestide,  v.  428.  (7)  Idem  Pelopida. 
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king  David  was  banished  from  Jerusalem,  let  his  hair  grow,  but  on  his 
return  shaved  himself.  Thus  likewise  mariners,  upon  their  deliverance 
from  shipwreck,  used  to  shave  themselves.  To  which  practice  Juvenal 
hath  this  allusion  (1)  : 

- gaudent  ibi  v triice  raso 

Garrula  securi  narare pericula  navies. 

The  joyful  crew,  with  shaven  crowns  relate. 

Their  timely  rescue  from  thejiwsof  fate.  gtfford. 

Whence  Artemidorus  will  ha^e  mariners  that  dream  of  having  their 
whole  head  shaved,  to  be  forwarned  hy  the  gods,  that  they  are  to  under¬ 
go  very  great  hazards,  but  to  escape  with  life  (2).  Pliny  also,  in  one  of 
his  epistles,  interprets  his  dream  of  cutting  off  his  hair,  to  be  a  token  of 
bis  deliverance  from  some  imminent  danger  ;  and  the  poets  furnish  us 
with  several  examples  to  our  purpose.  Lycophron,  for  instance,  thus 
describes  a  general  lamentation  (^3)  : 

- -rrctsJ'e  —v  xs rle 

Eo-Sht*  rr^orpo7ra.iov  s/uevac, 

AirgjAce  ns  Kwrrpov  xpi7r£(vtru  jSi'oy. 

K(J*tov  <f’  ctsFfoC  v5t*  *a\Xfi/ve<  <poC» 

TTAKrUtiv  THfAihicr  '.SuffACLTltl' . 

In  mournful  black  shall  every  soul  appear, 

Each  shall  with  loathsome  dirt  his  face  besmear  ; 

Neglected  hair  shall  now  luxuriant  grow, 

And  by  its  length  their  bitter  passion  show; 

They  shall  incessant  of  their  loss  complain, 

And  all  their  life  be  one  sad  mournful  scene ; 

Thus  they  the  never-dying  names  shall  save, 

Of  ancient  patriots  from  the  conquer’d  grave.  h.  St. 

Plutarch,  undertaking  to  resolve  this  difficulty,  reports  that  the  men 
let  their  hair  grow,  but  the  women  were  shaved  ;  it  being  the  fashion  for 
men  to  wear  their  hair  short  at  other  time's,  and  for  women  to  suffer 
theirs  to  grow  (4)  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  plainly  appears  from  the  in¬ 
stances  already  produced,  and  many  others,  that  the  men  frequently  wore 
long  hair,  which  they  cut  off  upon  any  great  calamity  ;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  women  frequently  wore  long  hair  in  sorrow,  since  it  is 
remarked,  as  a  badge  of  a  woman  in  mourning,  that  she  has  her  hair  dis¬ 
hevelled,  and  carelessly  flowing  about  :  thus  Ariadne  bespeaks  These¬ 
us  :  1 2 3 

Aspice  demissos  lugentis  more  capillos, 

Et  tunicas  lacrymis  sicut  ab  imbre  graves. 

See,  like  a  mourner’s,  ray  dishqvell’d  hair, 

Wet,  as  with  rain,  with  tears  my  robe  appear. 

Terence  likewise,  the  scene  of  whose  fable  is  laid  in  Greece,  has  thus 
described  a  woman  in  mourning  (5)  : 

Terentem  islam  studios#  ipsam  offendimus, 

Mediocriter  vestitam  veste  lugubri, 

EjusanAs  causa,  opinor,  quae  erat  mortua, 

Sine  auro  turn  ornatam,  ita  uti  quae  ornaniur  sibi. 

Nulla  mala  re  esse  erepolitam  muliebri, 

Capillus  passus,prolixus,  circum  caput 
Rejectus  negligenter. - 


(1)  Sat.  xii.  v.  82. 

(2)  Lib.  1.  cap.  23. 

(3)  Cassandr.  v.  973. 


(4)  Romanis  Qusest. 

(5)  Heautont.  act.  ii.  sc.  3. 
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Busily  plyiug^of  (he  web  we  found  her, 

Decently  clad  in  mourning  — I  suppose 
For  the  deceas’d  o'd  woman — she  had  on 
No  gold  or  trinkets,  but  was  plain  and  neat, 

And  drestlike  th  .se  who  dress  but  for  themselves. 

No  female  varnish  to  set  off  her  beauty  ; 

Her  ha;r  dislievell’d,  tong  and  flowing  loose 

About  her  shoulders.  colman. 

Wherefore  two  thing?  may  be  observed  for  the  solution  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty  : 

First,  The  manner  of  being  shaved  :  for  though  (o  be  shaved,  or  trim¬ 
med  by  barbers,  was  a  token  of  cheerfulness  yet  those  that  cut  off  their 
own  hair,  and  that  in  a  negligent  and  careless  manner,  were  looked  on  as 
mourners  :  whence,  though  Artemidorus  reports,  that  no  maD  under  the 
pressure  of  misfortunes  was  ever  shaved  (1),  yet  he  adds,  in  the  same 
chapter,  that  for  a  man  to  dream  of  shaving  himself,  was  a  presage  of 
some  great  calamity  ;  because  men  in  such  circumstances  were  wont  to 
shave  themselves. 

Secondly,  The  different  fashions  of  several  nations  are  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  :  for  where  it  was  customary  to  wear  short  hair,  there  the  length  of 
hair  was  a  token  of  mourning  ;  but  where  long  hair  was  in  fashion,  there 
mourners  shaved  themselves.  It  is  reported  by  Herodotus  (2)  and 
others (3),  that  the  Argians  having  lost  Thyrea  to  the  Spartans,  made  a  de¬ 
cree,  that  their  whole  city  hould  cut  their  hair,  and  neverpermititto  grow 
again  to  its  accustomed  length,  till  they  recovered  that  place.  The  Spar¬ 
tans,  on  the  contrary,  using  to  wear  their  hair  short,  put  forth  a  decree, 
that  from  that  time  they  should  nourish  their  hair,  in  reproach  to  their 
enemies.  Now,  in  these  cities,  when  the  fashion  was  to  wear  short  hair, 
then  mourners  were  distinguished  by  long  hair  ;  but  long  hair  coming 
into  fashion,  mourners  were  shaved. 

4.  It  was  frequent  for  persons  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  unable  to 
bear  up  under  it,  to  thro»v  themselves  upon  the  earth,  ard  roll  in  the 
dust ;  and  the  more  dirty  the  ground  was,  the  better  it  served  to  defile 
them,  and  to  express  their  sorrow  and  dejection  :  thus  Oeneus  behaves 
himself  upon  the  death  of  bis  son  Meleager(4)  ; 

Pulvere  canitiem  genilor ,  vultusque  seniles 
Foedat  humi  fusos ,  spatiosumque  increpat  cevum. 

His  hoary  head,  and  furrow’d  cheeks  besmears 
With  sordid  dust,  and  chides  his  tedious  years. 

Priam  in  Homer,  represents  his  lamenting  of  Hector  in  the  same  pos¬ 
ture  (5)  : 

’  Oi  yap  Tree  pxvrxv  o<r<ri  u7rO'0X!?zpoiriv  i/xolriv, 
i  tit to  q^ipFii  euitirdie  uxi?t  &u/xiv' 

AXK  *i£<  S~SVX%Cl),  /■  KHlj'sx  XlVpil  TTiTO-CC, 

Auxitf  tv  XpfTOiiri  /.uXlvS'ouiyo;  KOtrpiv. 

Now,  godlike  hero  !  to  an  early  couch 
Dismiss  us  both  ;  for  never  have  I  closed 
These  eye-lids,  since  by  thy  victorious  band 
My  son  expired  ,  but  sorrow  have  indulged, 

Still  ruminating  on  my  countless  woes, 

And  rolling  in  the  ashes  of  my  courts.  cowper. 

5.  They  covered  their  heads  with  ashes.  Thus  Achilles,  upon  the 
news  of  Patroclus’s  death  (6), 

(1)  Lib.  i.  cap.  33.  (2)  Lib.  t.  cap.  32.  (4)  Ovid.  Metamorph.  lib.  viii.  v.  523 

(3)  Plutarch.  Lysandro.  Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen.  (5)  Iliad,  a.  v.  637. 

Di«r.  lib.  v.  &c,  (6)  Iliad,  cr.  v.  23, 
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A.upoTspixr/  yepriv  ‘Awv  X.6VIV  aidxxoertrctv, 

Xeua.ro  KttKKeyaxn;. - 

Then  taking  ashes  up  with  both  his  hands, 

He  threw  them  on  hishead. - 

These  customs  were  likewise  practised  in  the  eastern  countries  ;  whence 
we  find  so  frequent  mention  of  penitents  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  put¬ 
ting  on  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

6.  When  any  occasion  required  their  attendance  abroad,  their  heads 
were  muffled  up,  as  appears  from  these  verses  in  the  epigram  (1)  : 

- yupe:  yip  swtKgi/uis  i/wpi  rpiraTra. 

Thl/uxrd  XjJ'tlitVUO'it - 

Her  face,  wrapt  in  a  veil,  declar’d  her  woes. 

Whence  Orestes,  persuading  Electra  to  leave  off  mourning,  bids  her  be 
unveiled  :  nor  was  this  the  fashion  of  women  only  ;  for  Adrastus  came  to 
Theseus  after  his  loss  at  Thebes,  xar^rjg  ^XavnSiog,  wherefore  Theseus 
speaks  thus  to  him  (2)  : 

As)/’,  e xpira,  Tripe:  yo or. 

Speak  out,  unfold  your  head,  refrain  from  tears. 

Thus  likewise  Haman,  upon  the  defeat  of  his  plot  against  Mordecai,  is 
said  to  have  ‘  hasted  to  his  house  mourning,  and  having  his  head  cover¬ 
ed’  (3)  ;  and  the  Jews  are  represented  by  Jeremy  as  being  ‘  ashamed  and 
confounded,  and  covering  their  heads,’  in  the  time  of  a  grievous  fa¬ 
mine  (4). 

7.  Another  token  of  dejection  was,  to  decline  their  heads  upon  their  - 
hands.  Whence  Helen  speaks  thus  of  the  calamitous  Trojans  : 

’E;ricfe  xp* ti  ^eipa-S  eOnK*v. 

They  with  their  hands  support  their  drooping  head. 

8.  They  went  softly,  to  express  their  faintness,  and  loss  of  strength  and 
spirits.  Thus  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  being  terrified  by  the  judgment  Elias 
denounced  against  him,  ‘  fasted,  and  lay  in  sackcloth,  and  went  softly’  (5). 
And  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  being  told  by  the  prophet,  that  he  was  ne¬ 
ver  to  recover  of  a  distemper  he  then  lay  under,  amongst  other  expres¬ 
sions  of  sorrow  hath  this,  ‘  I  shall  go  softly  all  my  years,  in  the  bitterness 
of  my  soul  (6).’ 

9.  They  beat  their  breasts  and  thighs,  and  tore  their  flesh,  making 
furrows  in  their  faces  with  their  nails :  which  actions,  though  practised 
sometimes  by  men,  were  more  frequent  among  women  whose  passions 
are  more  violent  and  ungovernable  :  thus  Nonnus  represents  them  (7) : 

- pixoUpxvw  ft  yuvcaxuiv 

Xrvyttro:  epeuQi  arav  ovo^  au'jcre  jrapem 
Kai  ioJ'ioi:  exopurr&v  exinu  S'ixruXd.  ptd^ois. 

Women  with  nails  their  breasts  and  faces  ear. 

And  tnus  their  boundless  headstrong  grief  declare. 

In  the  same  manner,  Anna  bewails  her  sister  Dido’s  unexpected  death  (8) ; 
Many  instances  of  this  nature  occur  in  both  languages,  the  custom  being 
generally  practised  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  Solon  thought  fit, 

(1)  Antholog.  lib.  v.  cap  33.  (5)  1  Reg.  xxi.  27. 

(2)  Euripid.  Supplic.  110.  (6)  Isaiah,  cap.  xxxviii.  15. 

(3)  Esther,  cap.  vi.  12.  *7)  Dionys.  lib.  ix.  18. 

1)  Cap.  xiv,  3.  4,  (8)  Virgil,  JEn.  iv.  v.  672 
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amongst  other  extravagancies  at  funerals,  to  forbid  this  (1).  The  Lace¬ 
daemonians  bore  the  death  of  their  private  relations  with  great  constancy 
and  moderation  ;  but,  when  their  king  died,  had  a  barbarous  custom  of 
meeting  in  vast  numbers,  where  men,  women,  and  slaves,  all  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  tore  the  flesh  from  their  foreheads  with  pins  and  needles.  The 
design  of  this  was  not  only  to  testify  their  sorrow,  but  also  to  gratify  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead,  who  were  thought  to  feed  upon,  and  delight  in  nothing 
so  much  as  blood,  as  Servius  has  proved  from  Varro  (2). 

10.  They  accused  and  cursed  their  gods.  Hence  Statius  (3). 

- injustos  rabidis pulsars  quertlis, 

Ccelicolas  solamen  erii  — - 

T’  inveigh  against  the  gods  with  justesl  rage. 

And  call  them  envious,  may  our  grief  assuage. 

Nor  was  this  the  effect  of  extravagant  passions,  or  practised  only  by  per¬ 
sons  of  weaker  understandings  in  the  extremity  of  their  sorrow,  but  fre¬ 
quently  done  by  men  of  all  qualities,  and  that  in  the  most  grave  and  so¬ 
lemn  manner  that  could  be,  as  appears  from  the  same  poet  (4)  : 

- —primaevique  senes,  et  longo  examine  malres 

Invidiam planxere  deis. - 

The  aged  sires  and  dames,  in  num’rous  crowds 
Bewau,  and  curse  the  envy  of  the  gods. 

For  the  gods  being  thought  subject  to  human  passions,  it  was  very  easy 
and  natural  for  men  under  misfortunes  to  impeach  them  of  cruelty  or  en¬ 
vy.  Thus,  when  Hylas,  Hercules’s  darliDg,  perished  in  the  waters, 
the  deities  residing  there  weie  said  to  have  been  enamoured  of  him,  and 
to  have  stolen  him  :  and  when  any  great  and  public  blessing  was  taken 
away,  the  immortal  beings  were  said  to  envy  mankind  so  great  felicity. 
Many  instances  might  be  produced  to  this  purpose,  whereof  I  will  set 
down  that  remarkable  one  of  Marcellus  in  Virgtl  (5)  : 

Ostendent  terris  hunc  tantum  fota,neque  ultra 
Esse  sinent  •  nimium  vohis  Romanapropogo 
Visa poiens  supe>  i,  propria  hcec  si  dona  J.  issent. 

This  ycuth,  the  bbssful  vision  of  a  d  .y, 

Shal!  just  be  shewn  oneardi,  and  snatch'd  away  : 

The  gods  too  high  had  rais’d  the  Ron  m  state, 

Were  but  their  gifts  as  permanent  as  great.  dryden. 

Sometimes  their  ;mpious  rage  agair  ?f  the  go  's  proceeded  to  their  polling 
down  their  altars,  anti  sacking  their  temples  ;  an  example  whereof  we 
have  in  Neoptolemus,  who  being  informed  that  Apollo  was  accessary  co 
his  father's  death,  took  up  a  resolution  to  demolish  the  Delphic  temple, 
and  perished  in  the  attempt  (6). 

11.  Another  custom  they  nad,  of  drawling  out  their  words,  and  with 
tears  repeating  the  interjection  t  e,  2,  e.  Heuce  (if  we  may  credit  the 
scholiast  H)  upon  Aristophanes)  funeral  lamentations  were  called  'tksyoi, 
elegies. 

12.  When  public  magistrates  or  persons  of  note  died,  or  any  public 
calamity  happened,  all  public  meetings  were  intermitted  ;  the  schools  of 
exercise,  baths,  shops,  temples,  and  all  places  of  concourse,  were  shut 

(1)  Plut.  Solone.  Cicero  de  Legibus.  (5)  -Eli.  vi.  869. 

(2)  En  lib,  iii.  Conf.  idem  in  jEn.  lib.  xii.  (6)  Euripid.  Andromacb 

(3)  Sylv.  lib.  v.  j  (4)  Theb.  iii.  (7)Andromach 
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up,  and  the  whole  city  put  on  a  face  of  sorrow  :  thus  we  find  the  Athenians 
bewailing  their  loss  of  Socrates,  not  long  after  they  had  sentenced  him  to 
death  (1). 

1 3.  They  had  mourners  and  musicians  to  increase  the  solemnity,  which 
custom  seems  to  hare  been  practised  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Roman  prcsjicw  are  remarkable  encash,  and  the  eastern  countries  observ¬ 
ed  tae  same  practice  ;  whence  we  ti  d  mention  of*  mourners  going  aDout 
the  streets,’  and  ‘  mourning  women,’  in  several  parts  of  the  sacred  scrip¬ 
ture.  Jeremiah  having  foretold  the  calamity  of  the  Jews,  advises  to  ‘  con¬ 
sider,  and  cal'  for  the  mourning  women,  that  they  may  make  haste,  and 
take  up  a  wailing  for  us,  tb  it  our  eyes  may  run  down  with  tears,  and  our 
eye  lids  gush  out  with  waters  (2).’  These  Homer  calls  2r£»?vc*v 
because  they  endeavoured  to  excite  sorrow  in  all  the  company,  by  beaung 
their  breasts,  and  counterfeiting  all  the  actions  of  the  most  real  and  pas¬ 
sionate  grief.  They  are  likewise  termed  hoiSol,  irgoifuSo'i,  &c.  from  the 
songs  they  sung  at  funerals  ;  of  these  there  seem  to  have  been  three,  one 
in  the  procession,  another  at  the  funeral  pile,  a  third  at  the  grave  : 
these  were  commonly  termed  oXotpuwjvoi,  Xivoi,  al'Aivoi,  though  the  two  last 
seem  not  peculiar  to  funeral  songs,  but  applicable  to  others.  We  find 
them  sometimes  called  iteXsfMi,  from  <  dernus,  one  of  Clio’s  sons,  and  the 
first  author  of  these  compositions  ;  for  the  same  reason,  songs  at  mar¬ 
riages  were  termed  up-eWioi,  from  his  brother  Bymenaius.  Funeral  dirges 
were  also  called  TaXsp.ot  whence  T^Xspd^eiv  is  expounds'’  in  Hesychius  by 
to  mourn  ;  and  r'lXe.u.fefiai  is  another  name  for  mourning  women. 
Hence -ra  TaXspajJv)  signify  empty  and  'worthless  things,  and  raXejjw  4'uX£®'re” 
£o£  is  proverbially  applied  to  insipid  and  senseless  compositions  (3)  :  for 
the  songs  used  on  these  occasions  were  usually  very  mean  and  trilling ; 
whence  that  saying  of  Plautus  (4)  : 

FTa?  non  sunt  nugee ,  non  enim  mortuaria. 

Thctse  art*  no  irillcs,  since  they’re  not  compos’d 

For  tne  hideous  chanting1  of  a  f  .era!. 

What  the  design  of  their  musical  instruments  was,  is  not  agreed  ;  some 
will  have  them  intended  to  affright  the  ghosts  and  furies  from  the  soul 
of  the  deceased  person  ;  others,  agreeably  to  Plato  and  Pythagoras’s  no¬ 
tions,  would  have  them  to  signify  the  soul’s  departure  into  heaven,  where 
the}  fancied  the  motion  of  the  spheres  made  a  divine  and  eternal  harmo¬ 
ny  ,  others  say,  they  were  designed  to  divert  the  sorrow  of  the  dead 
man's  surviving  relations.  Lastly,  the  most  probable  opinion  seems  to 
be.  that  they  vere  intended  to  excite  sorrow,  which  was  the  reason  that 
the  lyra  wt.s  never  used  at  such  solem  ities,  as  being  consecrated  to 
Apollo,  and  fit  only  f  ’r  paeans  and  cheerful  songs.  Admetus,  indeed, 
commands  the  flute  likewise  to  be  banished  out  of  his  city  upon  the  death 
of  Aicestis(6): 

Aii\ay  «»  it  it’  art/,  pxri  hvpa. c  ktvtos 

“Era,  raxmr.c  J'aJeit'  iwrMiptt/u tv«c, 

Ou  yxp  -riy'  xkkuv  <J)  jiTEfov  vexpoy 

t£c t\ - 

Let  not  the  pleasing  flute,  nor  sprightly  lyre, 

TillPhoebe  twelve  times  has  repair’d  her  horns, 

(t)  Diogenes  Laertius  Socrate.  (4)  Asinaria. 

(2)  Cap.  ix.  17.  (5)  Suidas  Zenodotus.  (5)  Euripid.  Alcest.  v.  430. 
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Be  in  the  mournful  city  heard,  for  I 

A  corse  more  dear  than  this  shall  n’er  inter.  «•  u. 

But  hence  vve  are  only  to  collect,  that  the  ancients  had  different  sorts  ol 
flutes,  some  of  which  were  proper  in  time  of  mirth,  others  in  times  of 
mourning  ;  for  it  appears  by  many  examples,  that  some  of  their  awXoi,  or 
tibia:,  were  of  all  other  instruments  the  most  common  at  funerals.  Hence 
Statius,  in  his  description  of  young  Archemorus’s  funeral  (1)  : 

Tumsignum  luct&s  cornu  grave  mugit  adunco 
T'ioia,  cui  Uncros  suetum  t  radii  cere  manes 
Lege  Phrygian  meestd  ••  Pelopem  monstrasse  ferebant 
Exequiale  sacrum,  carmenque  minoribus  umbris 
Utile. - 

Indoleful  notes  the  Phrygian  flute  complains, 

And  moves  our  pity  with  its  mournful  strains  ; 

The  Phrygian  flute  of  old  us’d  to  convey 
The  infant  souls  on  their  unerring  way  ; 

This  custom  Pelops,  as  is  sa  d,  first  brought, 

And  first  the  use  of  fuu’ral  dirges  taught ; 

Dirges,  whose  powerful  sounds  were  thought  to  speed, 

And  smooth  the  passage  of  the  early  dead.  h.  h. 

Some  indeed  will  have  the  Lydian  flutes  more  suitable  to  funerals  ;  the 
Phrygian,  of  which  Statius  speaks,  to  agree  better  with  mirth  and  cheer¬ 
fulness,  and  to  be  used  only  at  funerals  of  infants  or  youths,  which  were 
ordinarily  solemmz  ed  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  those  of  grown 
persons,  which  they  thank  confirmed  by  Statius’s  words  :  but  as  these  may 
bear  a  quite  different  sense,  not  the  instrument,  but  the  song,  whereof  he 
there  speaks,  being  proper  for  the  funerals  of  persons  under  age  ;  so  it 
appears  farther  that  the  most  common  flutes  used  at  these  solemnities 
were  of  the  Phrygian  fashion,  though  perhaps  neither  the  Lydian,  nor 
some  others  might  be  wholly  excluded  :  hence  ncenia,  which  is  the  Latin 
word  for  funeral  dirges,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Greek 
v»)v iWov,  which  is  used  by  Hipponax  ;  and  (however  Scaliger  deduces  it 
from  the  Hebrew)  affirmed  by  Pollux  to  be  of  Phrygian  original  ; 
VT]vu£i'£e(filai  is  of  the  same  descent,  and  expounded  by  S^vs7v  .TbeCarian 
flute  was  likewise  used  on  these  occasions,  whence  the  musicians  and 
mourners  were  termed  Kafi'vai  (2), and  Kugtxii  \pgsa.  is  a  funeral  song: 
now  this  was  the  very  same  with  that  used  by  the  Phrygians,  from  whom 
Pollux  telis  us,  if  was  first  conveyed  into  Caria  (3).  I  shall  only  mention 
two  more  ;  the  first  is  the  Mysian  flute,  an  instrument  likewise  fit  for 
sorrow  :  hence  iEschylus  (4)  : 

Kai  ripP  ifiriru,  k*V/Co£  ti  M vaiov. 

He  beats  his  breast,  and  sounds  the  Mysian  flute. 

The  last  is  the  Lydian  flute,  which,  as  Plutarch  reports  out  of  Aristox- 
enus,  was  first  aj  plied  to  this  use  by  Olympus  at  Python’s  death  (5). 


(1)  Theb.  lib.  vi.  v.  120. 

(9)  Hesychius.  (3)  Lib.  iii. 


(4)  Pei  sis,  ejusque  Scholiastes,  ibid. 

(5)  DeMusica. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

OF  tHeir  manner  of  interring  and  burning  the  dead. 

It  would  be  needless  to  prove  that  both  interring  and  burning  were 
practised  by  the  Grecians  ;  yet  which  of  these  customs  has  the  best  claim 
to  antiquity,  may  perhaps  admit  of  a  dispute.  But  it  seems  probable, 
that,  however  the  latter  Grecians  were  better  affected  to  the  way  of  burn¬ 
ing,  yet  the  custom  of  the  most  primitive  ages  was  to  inter  their  dead. 
It  is  plain  the  Athenians,  however  afterwards  addicted  to  burning,  used 
interment  in  Cecrops’s  reign,  if  anji  credit  may  be  allowed  to  Cicero  (1)  ; 
and  the  scholiast  upon  Homer  (2)  positively  affirms,  that  interring  was 
more  ancient  than  burning,  which  he  reports  to  have  been  first  introduced 
by  Hercules.  However,  it  appears  that  the  custom  of  burning  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  both  then  and  afterwards  generally  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  Grecians  :  insomuch  that  when  Lucian  enumerates  the  va¬ 
rious  methods  used  by  different  nations  in  disposing  of  their  dead,  he  ex¬ 
pressly  assigns  burning  to  Greece,  and  interment  to  the  Persians  (3). 
But  this  is  not  so  to  be  understood,  as  if  the  Grecians  in  the  ages  he 
speaks  of  never  interred  their  dead,  or  thought  it  unlawful  so  to  do  ;  but 
only  that  the  other  custom  was  more  generally  received  by  them  So¬ 
crates  in  Plato’s  Phsedon,  speaks  expressly  of  both  customs ;  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  some  of  them  looked  on  the  custom  of  burning  as  cruel  and 
inhuman  ;  whence  a  poet  cited  by  Eustathius  (4),  introduces  a  person 
exclaiming  against  it,  and  calling  out  upon  Prometheus  to  haste  to  his  as¬ 
sistance,  and  steal,  if  possible,  from  mortals,  the  fire  he  had  given  them. 
The  philosophers  were  divided  in  their  opinions  about  it  ;  those  who 
thought  human  bodies  were  compounded  of  water,  earth,  or  the  four 
elements,  inclined  to  have  them  committed  to  the  earth.  But  Heraclitus, 
with  his  followers,  imagining  fire  to  be  the  first  principle  of  all  things,  af¬ 
fected  burning  for  every  one  thought  it  the  most  unreasonable  method, 
aud  most  agreeable  to  nature,  so  to  dispose  of  bodies,  as  they  might  soon¬ 
est  be  reduced  to  their  first  principles. 

Eustathius  (5)  assigns  two  reasons  why  burning  came  to  be  of  so  gene¬ 
ral  use  in  Greece  :  the  first  is,  because  bodies  were  thought  to  be  un¬ 
clean  after  the  soul’s  departure,  and  therefore  were  purified  by  fire  ; 
whence  Euripides  speaks  of  Clytemnestra  : 

— .  .  ■  m pi  nnSHyvis-ai  J'efictts. 

The  body’s  ptirify’d  by  fire.  — — 

The  second  reason  is,  that  the  soul,  being  separated  from  the  gross 
and  unactive  matter,  might  be  at  liberty  to  take  its  flight  to  the  heavenly 
mansions  (6).  Wherefore  the  Indian  philosophers,  out  of  impatience  to 
expect  the  time  appointed  by  nature,  used  to  consume  themselves  in  a 
pile  erected  for  that  purpose,  and  so  loose  their  souls  from  their  confine¬ 
ments.  A  remarkable  example  hereof  we  have  in  Calanus,  who  followed 
Alexander  out  of  India,  and  finding  himself  indisposed,  obtained  that 
king’s  leave  to  prevent  the  growth  of  his  distemper,  by  committing  him 

(t)  De  Legib.  lib.  i.  (2)  Iliad,  a'.  (5)  Loco  citato, 

f  (3)  DeLuctu.  (41  Iliad.  A p.  32.  (6)  Quiritilianus  Declare,  x. 
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self  to  the  flames  (1).  Hercules  was  purified  from  the  dregs  of  earth 
by  the  same  means,  before  his  reception  into  heaven.  And  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  common  opinion,  that  fire  was  an  admirable  expedient  to 
refine  the  celestial  part  of  man,  by  separating  from  it  all  gross  and  corrup¬ 
tible  matter,  with  the  impure  qualities  which  attend  it.  Thus  Scylla,  be¬ 
ing  slain  by  Hercules,  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  rendered  immortal 
by  her  father  Phorcys  (2)  : 

• - hv  audit  traritg 

Xxpxxt  xaraitiav  Xofv'triv  Jo/uilfuro, 

Aivrvviv  s’  Tpifjurxt  ifa  av  S-£*v. 

— - - into  whose  stiffen’d  limbs 

Phorcys  by  quicldning  flames  new  life  inspir’d, 

And  rais’d  her  high  above  the  fears  of  death. 

The  piles  whereon  they  burnt  dead  bodies  were  called  trugai.  They 
seem  not  to  have  been  erected  in  any  constant  form,  or  to  have  consist¬ 
ed  of  the  same  materials  ;  these  being  varied  as  time  and  place,  and  other 
circumstances  required. 

The  body  was  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  pile,  but  was  rarely  burned 
without  company  ;  for  besides  the  various  animals  they  threw  upon  the 
pile,  we  seldom  find  a  man  of  quality  consumed  without  a  number  of 
slaves  or  captives  :  beside  these,  all  sorts  of  precious  ointments  and  per¬ 
fumes  were  poured  into  the  flames.  Many  instances  of  this  nature  might 
be  produced  out  of  the  ancient  poets  :  but  I  shall  only  set  down  the  fol¬ 
lowing  one  out  of  Homer’s  description  of  Patroclus’s  funeral  (3)  : 

Tloiiurxv  tfs  arv/w  tx.xTOfJirocS'ov  fa6x  i  fa 6a, 

’Ev  tfs  rrupi  uTraTH  nxpov  Siaav,  d%yufjevoi  xiip' 

IloXXit  J"(  i<pia  fjixx,  x,  uXtxoS'xt  ixixxt  0Sc 
Tlpocrdi  TTugHt  i cTegov  re,  ij  tx  <f’  *(*■  wscvtwv 

Adtov  ixxXu^f-i  v'exuv  fary6.6upi.ot  Ayjt  Xivt 
’Ec  i rofat  in  xtipxxxf  vip'i  tfs  Sparx.  mipjarx  vail. 

’Ey  f  i  -r i0e/  pjixiTot  5  xXtufXTCt  d-fjipi^opiixt, 

Tlpot  X\yix  xxtvm'  trixu^xtf'ipixuy_tvat  iVtks 
T.crxufjnat  iviCaxXi  trupa,  fjtyxXX  Tovxyi^aV 
End*  Tuye  avaxTi  Tpam^it  xunt  xrav, 

Kai  pah  ruiv  inQxxxi  ttuqu  Sin  S'liporofii’iiraf 
AMixx  <T e  T pclm  fjtyxdufjuv  utiat  itrdxxt 

Xaxuto  fti’icim. - 

Now  those  deputed  to  inter  the  slain, 

Heap  with  a  rising  pyramid  the  plain  : 

A  hundred  foot  in  length,  a  hundred  wide 
The  growing  structure  spreads  on  every  side  : 

High  on  the  top  the  manly  corpse  they  lay, 

And  well-fed  sheep,  and  sable  oxen  slay : 

Achilles  cover’d  with  their  fat  the  dead, 

And  the  pil’d  victims  round  the  body  spread; 

Then  jars  of  honey,  and  of  fragrant  oil, 

Suspends  around,  low-bending  o’er  the  pile. 

Four  sprightly  coursers,  with  a  deadly  groan, 

Pour  forth  their  lives,  and  on  the  pyre  are  thrown. 

Of  nine  large  dogs,  domestic  at  his  board. 

Fall  two,  selected  to  attend  their  lord. 

Then  last  of  all,  and  horrible  to  tell, 

Sad  sacrifice !  twelve  Trojan  captives  fell.  ?opk. 

The  reason  why  the  body  was  covered  with  the  fat  of  beasts  was,  that  it 
might  consume  the  sooner  (4)  ;  for  it  was  looked  on  as  a  singular  bless- 

(1)  Q.  Curtius  (2)  Lycopbron.  Cassandr.  v.  44.  (3)  Iliad.  \J/\  v.  164.  (4)  Eustathius 
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mg  to  be  quickly  reduced  to  ashes  ;  wherefore,  in  funerals  where  num¬ 
bers  of  bodies  were  burnt  on  the  same  pile,  they  were  so  disposed,  that 
those  of  moist  constitutions,  and  easy  to  be  inflamed,  being  proportioned 
to  bodies  of  contrary  tempers,  should  increase  the  vehemence  of  the 
fire:  whence  Plutarch  (1)  and  Macrobius  (2)  have  observed,  that  for 
ten  men  it  was  the  custom  to  put  in  one  woman. 

Soldiers  usually  had  their  arras  burnt  with  them  ;  wherefore  Elpenor 
in  Homer  begs  this  favour  of  Ulysses  (5). 

’A Hi  niiKKiial  aiiv  Tiu^iTi  eixaa  /uot  WlV. 

Let  all  the  arms  I  have,  be  with  me  burnt. 

It  seems  likewise  to  have  been  the  custom  for  the  garments  they  had 
worn  in  the  time  of  their  lives,  to  be  thrown  into  the  pile.  Some  were 
so  solicitous  about  this,  that  they  gave  orders  in  their  last  wills  to  have  it 
done  :  and  the  Athenians  were,  as  in  all  other  observances  which  relat¬ 
ed  any  way  to  religion,  so  in  this,  the  most  profuse  of  all  the  Grecians  ; 
insomuch  that  some  of  their  lawgivers  were  forced  to  restrain  them,  by 
severe  penalties,  from  defrauding  the  living  by  their  liberality  to  the  dead. 
Lycurgus  allowed  nothing  to  be  buried  with  bodies  beside  one  red  gar¬ 
ment,  or,  at  the  most,  a  few  branches  of  olive  (4)  ;  nor  these  neither, 
except  the  person  had  been  eminent  for  virtue  and  fortitude.  Solon  al¬ 
lowed  three  garments  and  one  ox  (5).  At  Chaeronea,  those  that  were 
convicted  of  extravagance  at  funerals  were  punished  as  soft  and  effemi¬ 
nate  by  the  censors  of  women  (6). 

The  pile  was  lighted  by  some  of  the  dead  person’s  nearest  relations 
or  friends,  who  made  prayers  and  vows  to  the  winds  to  assist  the  flames, 
that  the  body  might  be  quickly  reduced  to  ashes.  Thus  Achilles,  having 
fired  Patroclus’s  pile,  intercedes  with  Boreas  and  Zephyrus  to  fly  to  his 
assistance  with  their  joint  forces  (7).  At  the  funerals  of  generals  and 
great  officers,  the  soldiers,  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  made  a  solemn 
procession  three  times  round  the  pile,  to  express  their  respect  to  the 
dead.  Thus  Homer’s  Grecians  (8)  : 

O!  S'i  Tflt  mp't  vmplv  ivrgi%cis  > t\cwav  ijrjrsf 
Mup6/uevoi. - 

They  drive  their  horses  thrice  about  the  dead 
Lamenting. - - 

This  action  was  called  in  Greek  iregiSg op-ij,  in  Latin  decursio  ;  we  find  fre¬ 
quent  mention  of  it  in  the  poets.  Statius  has  elegantly  described  it  in  his 
poem  on  the  Theban  war  (9)  : 

Tuncseptem  numero  (urbas  (centenus  ubique 
Surgit  eques ,)  versis  ducunt  insignibus  ipsi 
Grajugence  reges,  lustrantque  ex  more  sinistro 
Grbe  rogum,  et  stantes  inclinant  pulvere Jlammas  : 

Ter  curvos  egere  sinus,  illisaque  telis 

Tela  sonant ;  quater  horrendum  pepulere  fragorem 

Arma,  quater  mollem  famularum  brachia planctum. 

Where  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  this  decursion  the  motion  was  towards 
the  left  hand,  by  which  they  expressed  sorrow  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  right  was  a  sign  of  joy.  Thus  the  same  author  (10)  : 

(1)  Sympos.  lib.  iii.  quaest.  4.  (5)  Idem  ibidem.  (6)  Iliad.  -4'  • 

(2)  Saturn,  lib.  vii.  cap.  7,  (7)  Iliad.  \J/.  v.  192. 

■(3)  Odyss.  V.  v.  74.  (8)  Idem.  Solone.  (9)  Lib.  vi.v.  213. 

4)  Plutarchus  Lycurgo.  (10)  Thebaid.  lib.  vi.  v.  221. 
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- hie  luctus  abolere,  novique 

Funeris  auspicium  votes,  quanquam  omina  sentit 
Vera,jubet,  dextro  gyro,  et  vibrantibus  hastis 
Hue  redeant. - 

These  motions  were  accompanied  with  shouts  and  sound  of  trumpets,  as 
we  learn  from  Valerius  Flaccus  (1). 

Inde  ter  armatos  Minyis  referentibus  orbes 
Concussi  tremuere  rogi,  terinhorruit  eether 
Liuctijicum  clangente  iuba.Jecere  supremo 
Turn  clamore  faces. - — 

Which  last  words  seem  to  intimate  the  decursion’s  being  made  before  the 
pile  was  lighted,  whereas  it  appears  from  other  authors  to  have  been 
made  whilst  the  pile  was  burning.  Thus  Virgil  tells  us  in  express 
words  (2)  : 

Ter  circum.  accensos  cincti  fulgent  ibus  armis 
Decurrere  rogos,  ter  mcestum funeris  ignem 
Lustravere  in  equis,  vlulatusque  ors  dedere. 

During  the  time  the  pile  was  burning,  the  dead  person’s  friends  stood 
by  it,  pouring  forth  libations  of  wine,  and  calling  upon  the  deceased 
Thus  Achilles  attended  all  night  at  Patroclus’s  funeral  (3)  r 

-  — Kai  raottuyoe  tixvs 

Xpuahs  ex  ti/arifits,  ixav  dpt’pixvviMov, 

O ivov  d<pvtT<TJ.rj.zvof  q^dfxu.S'u  qfa,  J'evi  its  •paia.v, 

'Pu 'upv  xixai Wxrrv  Tla.'rgojcxios  J'hxoio. 

All  night,  divine  Achilles  does  attend 
At  the  sad  fun’ral  of  bis  much-Iov’d  friend : 

A  golden  cup  he  bore,  that  tvine  contain’d. 

Which  pouring  out,  the  glutted  pavement  stain’d  ; 

His  pious  off’ring  thus  the  hero  paid. 

Calling  upon  the  manes  of  the  dead.  h.  ti. 

When  the  pile  was  burnt  down,  and  the  flames  had  ceased,  they  extin¬ 
guished  the  remains  of  the  fire  with  wine  ;  which  being  done,  they  col¬ 
lected  the  bones  and  ashes.  Thus  Homer  relates  of  the  Trojans  at  Hec¬ 
tor’s  funeral  (4)  : 

Tlpierov  psh  xard  rruputtim  oQintv  aiBczri  otyte 
Xlda-ett.  onoraot  inmyt  i rv^o;  tsitoc  out  dp  brine. 

Oriel  wvxd  \i-yoiiTo  xaa  ynroi,‘irapol  re. 

About  the  pile  the  thronging  people  came. 

And  with  black  winequenib’d  the  remaining  flame  ; 

His  brothers  then,  and  friends,  search’d  everywhere, 

And  gather’d  up  his  snowy  bones  with  care.  cOngreve. 

From  which  words  it  appears,  that  this  office  was  performed  by  near  re¬ 
lations  :  to  which  practice  Tibullus  likewise  alludes  : 

- JVon  hie  mihi  mater, 

Qua:  legat  in  mastos  ossa  perusta  sinus. 

The  bones  were  sometims  washed  with  wine,  and  (which  commonly  fol¬ 
lowed  washing)  anointed  with  oil.  Agamemnon  is  introduced  by  Homer, 
informing  Achilles  how  this  ceremony  has  been  performed  to  him  (6)  : 

A iirdp  ivu  t hi  ai  mutriv  'Hqxtiroio 

HaiSev  if»  rot  Kiyop.it  htux'  ogi,  A %ikkw, 

O it  to  it  oixpireo  x,dKe/f>ctre.~—  — 


(1)  Argon,  lib.  iii. 

'$)  3Sneid.  xi.  v„  187 


(3)  Iliad.  Or.  v.  218. 

(4)  Iliad,  tb,  v.  791. 


(5)  Odyss.  to.  v.  71 . 
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But  when  the  flame  your  body  had  consum’d, 

With  oils  and  odours  we  your  bones  perfum’d, 

And  wash’d  with  unmist  wine. - 

Patroclus’s  remains  were  inclosed  in  fat  (1)  : 

KX*'OVT£C  if’  fT*/>0/0  EVHtOf  is-ix  /if UK* 

^AXhiyoi/  fc  ^pjcr'mv  tM.m  )j  t  tt\xkx  Suptov. 

.  m  a  golden  urn,  with  lard 
Twice  lined,  they  placed  their  gentle  comrade’s  bones. 

It  may  here  be  demanded,  how  the  relics  of  the  body  were  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  those  of  the  beasts  and  men  burnt  with  it  ?  In  answer  to  this  in¬ 
quiry  f  omitting  those  groundless  stories  of  ihe  stone  amiadtos,  and  Indian 
hemp,  which  could  not  be  consumed  by  tire),  1  shall  produce  two  instan¬ 
ces,  whereby  it  appears  the  method  they  took  to  effect  this,  was  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  body  in  the  middle  of  the  pile,  whereas  the  men  and  beasts  burnt 
with  it  lay  on  the  sides.  Thus  Achilles  tells  the  Grecians,  it  would  be 
easy  to  discover  the  remains  of  Patroclus  (2)  : 

Tiparov  /uev  hkt*  vvpxim  <r£i(ra.r'  ai&oTf  oiva> 

XlSa-xv,  iTrorriot  iiriayji  Trvpo;  fj.it  oo'  aurcip  t7rUTtt 
Orict  TlmpoKAOiq  MwoiTidJoio  Kiyafj.it 
Eu  J'lxyiyvMO-nov'Tii,  aiptypttStx  Si  tst vkto.1, 

’Ev  fjic<r»  yap  ix.u'ro  Trvpn,  rot  S  a.\Ko i  uHvwQtv 
’Erfurt ;7  xx'iarr'  WtfAtj'  iirrot  ri  x,  avS'pes. 

Ye  kings  and  princes  ol  Achaian  name. 

First  let  us  quench  the  yet  remaining  flame 
With  sable  wine  ;  then,  (as  the  rites  direct) 

The  hero’s  bones  with  careful  view  select; 

Apart,  and  easy  to  be  known  they  lie 
Amidst  the  heap,  and  obvious  to  the  eye. 

The  rest  around  the  margin  may  be  seen, 

Promiscuous,  steeds  and  immolated  men.  pope. 

Achilles’s  bones  are  said  to  have  been  distinguished  the  same  way  (3)  : 
The  bones  thus  discovered,  they  seem  to  have  gathered  the  ashes  which 
lay  close  to  them  ;  nor  does  it  appear  there  was  any  other  way  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  remains  of  the  men  from  common  ashes. 

The  bones  and  ashes  thus  collected,  were  reposited  in  urns  called 
jcaXir'ai  (plaXai  xgorfdo i,  Xagvaxsg,  igoOifrai,  ogodoffiTa,  tfogoi,  &c.  The  matter 
they  consisted  of  was  different,  either,  wood,  stone,  earth, silver,  or  gold, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  deceased.  When  persons  of  eminent  vir¬ 
tue  died,  their  urns  were  frequently  adorned  wiih  flowers  and  garlands  ; 
but  the  general  custom  seems  to  have  been  to  cover  them  with  cloths  till 
they  were  deposited  in  the  earth,  that  the  light  might  not  approach  them. 
This  is  particularly  remarked  in  Homer’s  funeral,  as  when  he  speaks  of 
Hector’s  bones  (4)  : 

Kai  riys  %ev<r'n>iT  ll;  Kaipvctu *  S-»*att  iAo'mf, 

XlopQvpi  if  n.7r/.oitri  kX\u-^xvTts  p/.xxxxoi^tv . 

- an  urn  of  gold  was  brought, 

Wrap’d  m  soft  purple  palls,  and  richly  wroughl ; 

In  this  the  sacred  ashes  were  interr’d. 

The  same  ceremony  was  performed  to  wards  Patroclus’s  urn  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Iliad  :  r 


(1)  Iliad,  \J/.  v.  252. 

(2)  Foe.  cit. 


(3) (’Quiutus  Smyrnsus,  lib,  iii.  v.  720. 

(4)  Iliad,  to.  fine. 
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Ev  *\i<rtH<rt  J'i  S-ivTi:  iav»  a/t|  udw^av. 
Within  the  tent  his  costly  urn  was  laid, 
And  over  it  a  linen  cloth  was  laid. 


Concerning  their  interment,  it  may  be  observed,  that  their  bodies  lay 
in  their  coffins  with  the  faces  upwards,  it  being  thought  more  proper,  and 
perhaps  more  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  deceased,  to  have  their 
faces  towards  heaven,  the  abode  of  the  celestial  gods,  and  fountain  of 
light,  than  the  dark  mansions  of  the  infernal  deities  :  whence  Ibogeues 
the  cyuic  being  asked  in  what  posture  he  would  be  interred,  answered 
sis  irgeifuirov  with  my  face  downwards  ;  the  reason  .of  which  being  demand¬ 
ed  of  him,  he  replied,  that  in  a  short  time  the  world  would  be  turned  up¬ 
side  down  (1)  ;  which  answer  seems  designed  to  ridicule  the  Grecian  su¬ 
perstition  in  this  point. 

It  may  be  observed  farther,  that  the  heads  of  the  deceased  persons 
were  so  placed  in  the  grave,  that  they  might  look  towards  the  rising 
sun  (2).  Plutarch  informs  us,  indeed,  that  the  Megarensians  placed  their 
dead  towards  the  east  ;  and  the  Athenians,  whose  custom  seems  herein  to 
be  the  same  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  towards  the  west  (3)  ;  and 
Lilian,  as  far  as  concerns  the  Athenians,  agrees  with  him  (4)  :  but  it  must 
be  considered,  that  to  situate  the  face  so  as  it  should  look  towards  the 
rising  sun,  it  was  necessary  the  head  should  lie  towards  the  west ;  whence 
also  the  head  or  uppermost  part  of  the  sepulchre,  being  to  face  the  rising 
sun,  was  likewise  placed  at  the  west  end.* 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add.  that  the 
Megarensians  commonly  put  two,  three,  or  four  carcasses  into  the  same 
sepulchre  ;  but  at  Athens  one  sepulchre,  much  less  one  coffin  or  urn, 
seldom  contained  above  one  carcase  (5)  ;  which  seems  to  have  been 
commonly  observed  by  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  ;  only  those  that  were 
joined  by  near  relation  or  affection,  were  usually  buried  together,  it  being 
thought  inhuman  to  part  those  in  death,  whom  no  accidents  of  life  could 
separate.  Many  examples  of  this  nature  occur  !n  ancient  writers  ;  hence 
Agathias’s  epigram  concerning  two  brothers,  twins  : 


E?c  J'u'  aif"  taps;,  ev  yip  evria-^ov 


ti fAOf  ij  ytnns  01  Juo  Savatv, 


Two  brothers  lie  interr’d  within  this  urn, 
Both  died  together,  as  together  born. 


Lovers  thought  this  no  small  accession  to  their  happiness  :  Thisbe’s  last 
request  was,  that  she  might  be  interred  with  Pyramus  (6)  :  Admetu9  in 
Euripides  declares  his  resolution  to  lie  in  the  same  coffin  with  his  wife  Al- 
cestis  (7)  : 


’Ev  Taic-iv  alrcL'i  yde,  i <*'  usTfS/c 

2 oi  te  9-e7vui  rrKeupA  c. - 

Close  by  thy  side  I’ll  in  thy  urn  be  laid. 


Patroclus  appearing  after  death  to  Achilles,  begs  of  him  that  he  would  re- 
posit  his  bones  in  the  same  urn  he  designed  for  his  own  (8)  :  And  when 
Achilles  was  dead,  we  6nd  the  Grecians  put  the  ashes  of  his  friend  Anti- 
lochus  into  the  same  urn  with  his  ;  but  those  of  Patroclus  were  not  only 


(1)  Laertius  Diogene. 

(2)  Thucydides  Scholiastes. 

(3)  Solone. 

(4)  Var.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  19 


(5)  Plutarchus  Solone. 

(6)  Ovid  Metam.  iv.  v.  154. 
G)  Alcestid.  v.  565 

(8)  Iliad.  \1' 
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reposited  in  the  same  vessel,  but  mingled  together  :  thus  the  ghosts  of 
Agamemnon  tells  him  at  their  meeting  in  the  shades  below  (1)  : 

’Ev  tco  rot  *CirdLt  Ktu*  ir'en,  pai/V/i*’  A^tKXtu, 

Mfy/at  c/'s  I  [aorpo*\oio  Mivotrluifj.0  S-sirov-roc* 

Xwpi;  t ?’  Avrt\o%oto,  tov  V^oya.  riot  innyr mv 
Tay  a/.auv  \r eifasy  pilra  IIotTfOUAW  yt  ^stv&VTct. 

Within  this  urn  your  sad  remains  are  laid, 

Mixt  with  the  bones  of  your  Patroclus  dead  : 

In  the  same  urn  Antilochus  doth  lie, 

His  bones  not  mix’d  with  yours,  but  plac’d  hard  by  : 

For  much  you  did  that  worthy  chief  esteem, 

Only  Patroclus  was  preferr’d  to  him.  n.  h. 

Halcyone’s  love  carried  her  still  farther  ;  for  her  husband  Ceyx  having 
perished  in  a  tempest  at  sea,  she  comforts  herself  in  this,  that  though 
his  body  could  not  be  found,  yet  their  names  should  be  inscribed  upon 
the  same  monument,  and,  as  it  were,  embrace  each  other  (2). 


CHAP  VII. 

OF  THEIR  SEPULCHRES ,  MONUMENTS,  CENOTAPHIA,  &C. 

The  primitive  Grecians  were  buried  in  places  prepared  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  their  own  houses  (3).  The  Thebans  had  once  a  law,  that  no 
person  should  build  an  house  without  providing  a  repository  for  his 
dead.  It  seems  to  have  been  very  frequent,  even  in  later  ages,  to  bury 
within  their  cities  ;  the  most  public  and  frequented  places  whereof  seem 
to  have  been  best  stored  with  monuments  :  but  this  was  a  favour  not 
ordinarily  granted,  except  to  men  of  great  worth,  and  public  benefactors  ; 
to  such  as  had  raised  themselves  above  the  common  level,  and  were  ex¬ 
amples  of  virtue  to  succeeding  ages,  or  had  deserved,  by  some  eminent 
service,  to  have  their  memories  honoured  by  posterity.  The  Magnesians 
raised  a  sepulchre  for  Themistocles  in  the  midst  of  their  forum  (4)  ;  Eu- 
phron  had  the  same  honour  at  Corinth  (5)  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
common  for  colonies  to  have  buried  their  leaders,  under  whose  conduct 
they  possessed  themselves  of  new  habitations,  in  the  midst  of  their  ci¬ 
ties  (6). 

Temples  were  sometimes  made  repositories  for  the  dead,  whereof  the 
primitive  ages  afford  us  many  instances  ;  insomuch  that  some  have  been 
of  opinion,  that  the  honours  paid  to  the  dead  were  the  first  cause  of 
erecting  temples  (7).  Nor  were  later  times  wholly  void  of  such  exam¬ 
ples,  for  the  Plataeans  are  said  to  have  buried  Euciides  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  Euclea,  for  his  pious  labour  in  going  a  thousand  stadia  in  one  day 
to  fetch  some  of  the  hallowed  fire  from  Delphi  (8):  from  which,  with 
many  other  instances,  it  appears  that  this  was  looked  on  as  a  very  great 
favour,  and  granted  as  a  reward  to  public  services.  Sometimes  it  was 
desired  for  protection,  as  we  learn  from  Medea’s  case,  who  interred  her 


(1)  Odyss.  u.  v.76. 

(2)  Ovidii  Met.  lib.  xi.v.  701. 

(3)  Plato  Minoe. 

fA)  Plutarchus  Themistocle. 


(5)  Xenophon.  'EUnvm.  lib.  vii. 

(6)  Pindari  Scholiastes. 

(7)  Vide  Archaeology,  nost.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2 
’8)  Plutarchus  Aristide. 
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two  sons  in  Juno  Acraea’s  temple,  to  secure  them  from  the  malice  of  her 
enemies  (1).  as  hath  been  already  observed. 

But  the  general  custom,  in  later  ages  especially,  was  to  bury  their  dead 
without  tneir  cities,  and  chiefly  by  the  highways :  which  seems  to  be 
done  ,  either  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  noisome  smells  wherewith 
graves  might  infect  their  cities,  or  to  prevent  the  danger  their  houses  were 
exposed  to,  when  funeral  piles  were  set  on  fire  :  or  it  may  be,  to  fill  the 
minds  of  travellers  with  the  thoughts  of  mortality  ;  or  to  excite  themselves 
to  encounter  any  dangers,  rather  than  permit  any  enemy  to  approach 
their  walls,  and  despoil  the  monuments,  or  disturb  the  peace,  of  the  dead. 
Lastly,  (to  trouble  you  with  no  more  different  opinions,)  others  think  it 
most  probable,  that  this  custom  was  first  introduced  by  a  fear  of  con¬ 
tracting  pollution  from  the  dead,  of  which  1  have  already  treated  in  a 
foregoing  chapter. 

But  Lycurgus,  as  in  most  of  bis  institutions,  so  herein  too  differed 
from  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  lawgivers  :  for,  to  cut  off  the  superstition 
of  burying- places,  he  allowed  his  Lacedaemonians  to  bury  their  dead  with¬ 
in  their  city,  and  even  round  about  their  temples,  to  the  end  their  youth, 
by  beiDg  used  to  such  spectacles,  might  not  be  afraid  to  see  a  dead  body ; 
and  withal,  to  rid  them  of  the  conceit,  that  to  touch  a  corpse,  or  tread 
upon  a  grave,  would  defile  a  man  (2). 

Every  family  was  wont  to  have  their  proper  burying-place  ;  to  be  de¬ 
prived  whereof,  was  reputed  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could  be- 
fal  them  ;  wherefore,  when  tbe  Lacedaemonians  were  resolved  to  conquer 
the  Messenians,  or  lose  all  their  lives  in  the  attempt,  we  read  that  they 
bound  tickets  to  their  right  arms,  containing  their  own  and  their  fathers’ 
names  ;  that  if  all  should  perish  in  the  battle,  and  their  bodies  be  so 
mangled  as  not  to  be  distinguished,  those  notes  might  certify  what  family 
they  belonged  to,  that  so  they  might  be  carried  to  the  sepulchres  of  their 
ancestors  (3).  The  rest  of  the  Grecians  had  the  same  custom  ;  whence 
(to  trouble  you  with  only  one  instance  more)  there  being  a  law,  that  such 
as  preserved  not  their  inheritance,  should  be  deprived  of  the  sepulchre 
of  their  fathers.  Democritus  having  spent  bis  estate  in  the  study  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  was  in  danger  of  incurring  that  penalty  (4). 

The  common  graves  of  primitive  Greece  were  nothing  but  caverns 
dug  in  the  earth  (5),  and  called  vtoyawt.  ;  but  those  cf  later  ages  were 
more  curiously  wrought ;  they  were  commonly  paved  with  stone,  had 
arches  built  over  them,  and  were  adorned  with  no  less  art  and  care  than 
the  houses  of  the  living,  insomuch  that  mourners  commonly  retired  into 
the  vaults  of  the  dead,  and  there  lamented  over  their  relations  for  many 
days  and  nights  together,  as  appears  from  Petronius’s  story  of  the  Ephe¬ 
sian  matron. 

Kings  and  great  men  were  anciently  buried  in  mountains,  or  at  the  feet 
of  them  (6).  Thus  Aventius  Sylvius  was  interred  in  tbe  hill  which  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  him  (7).  Virgil  reports  the  same  of  Dercennus  (8)  r 


- -fnit  ingens  monte  sub  alto 

Regis  Dercenni  terreno  ex  agger  e  bus  turn. 
A  tomb  beneath  a  mighty  mount  they  rear’d 
Forking  Dercennus. - 


(1) Euripid.  Med.  v.  1378 

(2)  Plutarchut  Lycurgo. 

(3)  Justinus.  lib.  iii. 

Vl)  Laertius  Democrito, 


(5)  Etymologici  Auctor.  v. 

(6)  Servius.  Si n.  xi. 

(7)  Aurelius  deOrig.  Gent.  Romai¬ 
cs)  Loc.  cit. 
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Whence  likewise  appears  the  custom  of  raising  a  mount  upon  the  graves 
of  great  persons,  which  Lucan  has  thus  expressed,  speaking  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  (1). 

Et  regum  cineres  extructo  monte  quiescunt. 

Beneath  a  mount  their  monarch’s  ashes  rest. 

This  consisted  sometimes  of  stone  ;  whence  Theseus  in  Euripides  tells 
Hercules,  the  Athenians  would  honour  his  corpse 

— - .\uhoitri  t’  e£ oym'fAUCt. 

With  high-built  monuments  of  stone. - 

But  the  common  materials  were  nothing  but  earth  ;  whence  it  is  usually 
called  Thus  Euripides  (2)  : 

- -opfloy  riqu. 

The  mount  which  o’er  Achilles’  tomb  was  rais’d. 

To  cast  it  up,  Homer  calls  xeS,v  speaking  of  Hector’s  tomb  (3)  : 

the  same  words  he  had  used  before  in  the  description  of  Patroclus’s  fu¬ 
neral  (4).  Antipater  terms  it  wutfdai  <ra<pov  ^5).  It  is  sometimes  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  more  general  names  of  oyxad a*,  u^wd'ai,  &c.  Thus  Euri¬ 
pides  : 

— — — Mxteji  eget'sKXr  r dfa. 

O’er  my  dead  mother’s  corpse  a  tomb  I  rais’d. 

The  author  of  the  following  epigram  has  such  another  expression  (6)  : 

Ao  .g itT oc  sv  ve/uei  <rfj.i*pi£  vlitt/y  "Ha«Jo<o 

Nil, ufxi  *p»viuJ'av  Cray  aVo  apETfgay, 

Kai  TcfPoV  u-^ceo-urro. 

What  care  and  love  the  nymphs  to  Hesiod  shew’d  ? 

At  their  own  fountains  in  the  Locrian  wood 

They  bath’d  his  lifeless  corpse,  and  o’er  it  rear'd  a  tomb. 

Whence  the  Latin  tumulus,  which  in  its  proper  sense  imports  no  more  than 
a  hillock,  came  to  signify  a  grave. 

Whatever  the  materials  were,  they  were  usually  laid  together  with 
care  and  art :  thus  Homer  witnesseth  of  Patroclus’s  tomb  (7)  : 

Topyu^ayTo  ft  Te  TTpCx.Ad'fo 

A|«?l  trvpfo,  elB*p  tfi  £UT)Sv  <7ri  j-aiay  l^tuay. 

That  done,  they  bid  the  sepulchre  aspire, 

And  cast  the  deep  foundations  round  the  pyre  : 

High  in  the  midst  they  heap  the  swelling  bed, 

Of  rising  earth,  memorial  of  the  dead.  pope. 

Where  by  Ss^s/Xia  some  understand  the  lorica,  or  inclosed  ground  round 
the  grave  sometimes  termed  by  the  metaphorical  names  of  Sgiyxoc,  ysTo’ov, 
&c.  and  called  by  Pausanias  irepioxoSow  and  x^iris,  by  others  dxeirri,  &c. : 
for  the  ancient  jju/yifAria  were  composed  o£two  parts  ;  one  was  the  grave  or 
tomb,  which  was  likewise  termed  pv»)y)(/,s7ov  in  a  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
and  is  known  by  several  other  names,  mostly  taken  from  its  form,  as 
flVjjAuiov,  T«’p.§ og,  &c.  The  second  part  was  the  ground  surrounding  the 

(1.  Lib.  viii.  (2)  Hecuba.  •  (6)  Anthoiog.  lib.  iii  fli  poiutAc 

(3j  Iliad  to.  fine.  (4)  Iliad  \J/.  (7)  Iliad,  •vt'. 

(5)  Anthoiog.  Epigr.  lib.  cit.  tlifSjuar. 
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grave,  which  was  fenced  about  with  pales  or  walls,  but  usually  open  at 
the  top,  and  therefore  sometimes  called  ihtoudgov.  Tombs  of  stone  were 
polished  and  adorned  with  greater  art :  whence  there  is  so  frequent  men¬ 
tion  of  |s?o»  Tapai  (1). 

The  ornaments  wherewith  sepulchres  were  beautified,  were  nume¬ 
rous.  Pillars  of  stone  were  very  ancient,  as  appears  from  the  story  of 
Idas’s  striking  Pollux  with  a  pillar  broken  from  his  grandfather  Amy- 
clas’s  monument  (2)  : 


rU»),))v  dSa/uCm  xpicc  \yKopi-\trnt, 

“ \y 7ni kite  t®v  ApiunkAiaij  rdyuv- 
Idas  shall  Pollux  with  a  pillar  strike, 

A  pillar  from  the  hallow’d  monument  torn 


Of  Amyclas. 


Pindar  calls  it  oL'yaXp/ tt‘Sa.0  gsgav  tfirgov  (3),  and  Theocritus  takes  notice  of 
the  same  accident  (4). 

The  pillars  were  termed  giTXai,  and  frequently  contained  inscriptions 
declaring  the  family,  virtues,  and  whatever  was  remarkable  in  the  deceas¬ 
ed  ;  which  were  commonly  described  in  verses.  The  Sicyonians  had 
no  such  inscriptions  (5).  Lycurgus  also  would  by  no  means  allow  of 
talkative  gpave-stones,  nor  suffer  so  much  as  the  names  to  be  inscribed, 
but  only  of  such  men  who  died  in  the  wars,  or  women  in  child-bed  (6). 
Nof  was  it  unusual  at  other  places  to  omit  the  names  of  the  deceased, 
writing  instead  of  them  some  moral  aphorism,  or  short  exhortation  to  the 
living,  such  as  this  : 

TOT2  APAeOrS  KAI  0ANONTA2  ETEPrETHIN  AEI. 

The  virtuous  even  when  dead  ought  to  be  respected. 

Beside  this,  especially  when  there  was  no  inscription,  they  commonly 
added  the  dead  man’s  effigies,  or  some  other  resemblance  pertinent  to 
the  oceasion,  and  signifying  his  temper,  studies,  employment,  or  condi¬ 
tion.  Virgins  had  commonly  the  image  of  a  maid  with  a  vessel  of  water 
upon  their  tombs  (7)  ;  the  former  to  represent  the  deceased,  the  latter  to 
denote  a  custom  the  young  men  had  of  carrying  water  to  the  sepulchres 
of  unmarried  maids.  A  careful  housekeeper  was  represented  by  such 
figures  as  are  mentioned  in  the  following  epigram  of  Antipater  upon  Ly- 
sidice  : 


Mar evce  rh  au,  tic  sit)  raxtiritf;  Tri'rpti, 

AvriSlKX,  XkVTTT  CV  TOV  S  VOOV  J 

*  Ta,u6v  dviypopx wav  it s  ?tot'  tlpti.  vt/KTSfoc  o'/wr 
Ana  S'  cLvSdni  Sw/uhtos  hvio^ov, 

‘lnnanp  S'  o Si  KH/X or  aeio-ETa;  s’  Trpkvpxu&ov, 

O 0  k<tkov,tikkd  nakis  i/uTrkcov  navp^iJir.’ 

I’ve  often  ask’d,  tell  me,  Lysidice, 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  imag’ry ; 

What  mean  these  curious  figures  round  thy  tomb  ? 
What  are  they  all  design’d  for,  and  by  whom? 

‘  I  tell  you,  sir,  and  first  that  bird  of  night 
Shews  how  I  us’d  to  spin  by  candle-light ; 

That  well-carv’d  bridle  on  the  side  is  meant 
My  well-rul  d  family  to  represent : 

My  peaceful  temper  next  the  muzzle  shews, 


That  I  no  scold  or  busy  tatler  was.’ 


(1)  Euripid.  Alcest.  v.  836. 

(2)  Lycopbron.  Cassandr.  v.  557. 
■3)  Neiueon,  od.  x.  (4)  Diosi 


(4)  Dioscuri?. 


(5)  Pausanius  Corinthiacis. 

(6)  Plutarchus  Lycurgo. 

(7)  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  cap.  vii. 
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Diogenes  the  cynic  had  a  dog  engraven  upon  his  monument,  to  denote 
the  temper  of  his  sect,  or  his  own.  Isocrates’s  tomb  was  adorned  with 
the  image  of  a  siren  ;  Archimedes’s  with  a  sphere  and  cylinder  :  where¬ 
by  the  charming  eloquence  of  the  former,  and  the  mathematical  studies 
of  the  latter,  were  signified.  Nor  was  it  unusual  to  fix  upon  graves  the 
instruments  which  the  deceased  had  used.  The  graves  of  soldiers  were 
distinguished  by  their  weapons  ;  those  of  mariners  by  their  oars  ;  and, 
in  short  the  tools  of  every  art  and  profession  accompanied  their  masters, 
and  remained  as  monuments  to  preserve  their  memory.  Hence  Elpenor 
is  introduced  by  Homer  (!)  begging  of  Ulysses  to  fix  the  oar  he  used  to 
row  with  upon  his  tomb,  as  has  been  already  observed  (2).  tineas  in 
Virgil  performs  the  like  office  to  his  trumpeter  Misenus  (3) 

These,  with  many  other  ceremonies,  were  designed  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  ;  whence  their  graves  were  termed  tfilixava, 
[Avr^sla  p,vg'(xaTa,  &c.  Agamemnon  reckons  it  a  great  happiness  to  Achil¬ 
les,  that  he  was  honoured  with  a  monument,  which  would  continue  his 
name  to  posterity  (4)  : 

“OxSii,  Uh?,io(  vti,  ^nrj];iTrn  *.(\  Ay  iXhi'ij, 

‘OcS-avscsv  Tf5i«,&c. - 

O  son  of  Peleus,  greater  than  mankind, 

Thus  Agamemnon’s  kingly  shade  rejoin’d 
Thrice  happy  thou  ■  to  press  the  martial  plain, 

Midst  heaps  of  heroes  in  thy  quarrel  slain.  pope. 

Bat  later  ages  grew  so  extravagant  in  these  structures,  that  their  law-* 
givers  were  forced  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  by  indicting  severe  pe¬ 
nalties  upon  such  as  exceeded  their  prescriptions.  Solon,  in  particular, 
is  reported  to  have  ordered  that  no  statues  of  Mercury  (as  had  been 
customary,  because  Mercury  was  an  infernal  god,)  or  arched  roofs,  should 
be  made  in  the  Athenian  monuments,  and  that  they  should  never  be  great¬ 
er  than  ten  men  were  able  to  erect  in  three  days ;  and  Demetrius  the 
Phalerean  enacted  a  law,  that  not  above  one  pillar,  and  that  not  exceeding 
three  cubits  in  height,  should  be  placed  upon  any  monument  (5). 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  their  customs  of  praying  for  their 
friends,  and  men  of  piety  and  virtue,  that  the  earth  might  lie  light  upon 
them  ;  for  their  enemies,  and  all  wicked  men,  that  it  might  press  heavy 
upon  them  ;  for  they  thought  the  ghosts  that  still  haunted  their  shrouds, 
and  were  in  love  with  their  former  habitations,  had  a  very  acute  sense  of 
all  the  accidents  which  befel  their  bodies  :  hence  the  chorus  prays  for 
Alcestis  (6)  : 

- Katpti  aoi 

X0aiv  i7r<tvii>  Triiriit,  yvvcit 
I  wish  the  earth  may  fall  upon  you  light. 

Menelausis  introduced  by  the  same  poet  (7),  arming  himself  against  death 
by  this  consideration,  that  the  gods  took  care  that  such  who  died  with 
honour  should  have  no  sense  of  any  pressure  from  the  earth,  whereas 
cowards  should  be  crushed  under  it :  Theseus  prays  this  punishment  may 
be  inflicted  upon  wicked  Phaedra  (8)  : 

- istam  terra  defossam  premat, 

Gravisque  tellus  impio  capiti  incubet. 

(1)  Odyss.  A',  v.  75.  (6)  Euripid.  Alcest.  v.  462. 

(2)  Lib.  iii.  cap.  xi.  p.  T14.  (7)  Helen,  v.  857.  Senec.  Hippolyt.  fine. 

v)  JEneid.  ir.  (4)  Odyss.  to.  v.  36,  (8)  Seneca, 

'■51  Cicero  de  Legibus,  lib.  ii. 
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And  may  the  earth  that  is  upon  her  laid, 

Lie  heavy  on  her  corse,  and  crush  her  impious  head. 

Ammianus  has  ingeniously  inverted  this  order  in  the  following  epigram  (1): 

Ei'»  coi  y.irdyio  xsty  oiVrgj  N'utppj 
Oypx  <t':  pnij'.as  ij-tfUCWri  X.VVZS, 

Which  Martial  translates  thus  (2) : 

Sit  tibi  terra  levis,  mollique  tegaris  arena, 

JVe  iua  non possint,  eruere  ossa  canes. 

Let  there  be  one,  who  lighter  dust,  or  sand 
Shall  sprinkle  o’er  vour  corse  with  sparing  hand, 

So  to  the  dogs  you’ll  be  an  easy  prey. 

Pass  we  now  to  the  monuments  erected  in  honour  of  the  dead,  but  not 
containing  any  of  their  remains,  and  thence  called  xevo<ra<pia,  xev^ia. 

Of  these  there  were  two  sorts  ;  one  was  erected  to  such  persons  as 
had  been  honoured  with  funeral  rites  in  another  place  ;  of  which  we  find 
frequent  mention  in  Pausanias  (3),  who  speaks  of  such  honorary  tombs 
dedicated  to  Euripides,  Aristomene.s,  Achilles,  Dameon,  Tiresias,  &c. 

The  second  sort  was  erected  for  those  that  had  never  obtained  a  just 
funeral ;  for  the  ancients  were  possessed  with  an  opinion,  that  the  ghosts 
of  men  unburied  could  have  no  admittance  into  the  blessed  regions,  but 
were  forced  to  wander  in  misery  one  hundred  years  ;  and  that  when  any 
man  had  perished  in  the  sea,  or  any  other  place  where  his  carcase  could 
not  be  found,  the  only  method  of  giving  him  repose  was  to  erect  a  sepul¬ 
chre,  and  by  repeating  three  times,  with  a  loud  voice  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  to  call  his  ghost  to  the  habitation  prepared  for  it ;  which  action 
was  termed  4'uXa7w7*a- 

This  practice  seems  to  have  been  very  ancient  :  Pelias  is  introduced 
in  Pindar  (4),  telling  Jason,  he  must  recall  the  soul  of  Phryxus,  who  died 
in  Colchis,  into  his  native  country.  Atneas  in  Virgil  performs  the  sa  me 
office  to  Deiphobus  (5)  : 

Tunc  egomet  iurnulum  Rhceteo  in  littore  inanem  ; 

Constitui,  et  magna  manes  ter  voce  vocavi. 

Thy  tomb  I  rear’d  on  the  Rhoetean  coast. 

And  thrice  aloud  call’d  on  thy  wand’ring  ghost. 

Ausonius  has  elegantly  described,  and  assigned  the  reason  of  this  cus¬ 
tom  (6)  : 

Hoc  satis  et  tumulis,  satis  et  teUuns  egenis  ; 

Voce  dire  animasfuneris  instar  habet  ■ 

Gaudent  composili  cineres  sua  nomina  did  ; 

Frontibus  hoc  scriptis  et  monument  a  jub  an  t  : 
lUe  etiam  moesti  cui  defuit  urna  sepulchri, 

JYomine  ter  dicto  pens  sepultus  erit. 

Small  is  the  privilege  the  unbury’d  crave, 

No  grave,  or  decent  burial  they  have ; 

Only  instead  of  pompous  funeral, 

Aloud  upon  their  wand’ring  ghosts  we  call ; 

This  they  command,  with  this  they  most  are  pleas’d, 

And  empty  mon’ments  with  inscriptions  rais’d  : 

For  he,  whose  manes  have  been  recall’d, 

Though  his  dead  corpse  of  fit  interment  fail’d, 

Is  nigh  as  happy,  and  as  fully  blest, 

Ashe  whose  bones  beneath  a  tomb-stone  rest 

(1)  Antholog.  lib.  ii.  tit  tit  novnflss.  (4)  Pvthionic.  Od.  iy. 

(2)  Lib.  ix.  Epitaph.  Philten.  (5)  iEneid.  vi.v.  505. 

V3)  Atticis,  Messenicis,  Eliac.  fh.  Bceoticis.  (6)  Prwfat.  Parentalium 


•c 
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Many  other  instances  of  this  nature  may  be  met  with  in  the  poets.  The 
sign  whereby  honorary  sepulchres  were  distinguished  from  others  was 
commonly  ixg lov,  or  a  wreck  of  a  ship,  to  signify  the  decease  of  that  per¬ 
son  in  some  foreign  country. 

It  may  be  expected  that  1  should  add  somet  ing  concerning  the  sacred- 
ness  of  sepulchres  ;  these,  with  all  other  things  belonging  to  the  dead, 
were  had  in  so  great  esteem,  that  to  deface,  or  any  way  violate  them, 
was  a  crime  no  less  than  sacrilege,  and  thought  to  entail  certain  ruin  upon 
all  persons  guilty  of  it.  Examples  of  this  nature  are  too  common  to  be 
enumerated  in  this  place,  wherefore  I  shall  only  set  down  that  of  Idas, 
who,  upon  breaking  one  of  the  pillars  in  Amphareus’s  sepulchre,  was  im¬ 
mediately  thunderstruck  by  Jupiter  (l)  : 

"H  ydp  oft  re ixav  A<pa/>n'ii s  i^avt^ura v. 
hjfjiGip  ra^eaic  Mttra'awof’1  |<f«c, 

/2*xu\i  rtpnipeio  ipovia.' 

Zsuc  t7rdp/.un,  <fe  oi  inC  :\t  tuktxv 
MsfyjWapov  cturov  ft  <pao yiu>  tnjntyhtfy  Kipdvva. 

For,  to  revenge  fall'll  Lynceus’  hasty  doom, 

He  tore  a  pillar  from  the  sacred  tomb, 

To  dart  at  Castor,  dreadfully  he  stood, 

The  fierce  revenger  of  his  brother’s  blood  ; 

J ove  interpos’d,  and  by  his  strict  command 
Swift  lightning  struck  the  marble  from  his  hand ; 

He  strove  to  reach  it,  but  his  soul  was  fir’d, 

He  fell,  and  in  no  common  destiny  expir’d.  creEcii. 

It  has  been  a  question,  whether  the  cenotophia  had  the  same  religious 
regard  which  was  paid  to  the  sepulchres  where  the  remains  of  the  deceas¬ 
ed  were  reposited  :  for  the  resolution  hereof,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
such  of  them  as  were  only  erected  for  the  honour  of  the  dead,  were  not 
held  so  sacred  as  to  call  for  any  judgment  upon  such  as  profaned  them  ; 
but  the  rest,  wherein  ghosts  were  thought  to  reside,  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  same  condition  with  sepulchres,  the  want  whereof  they  were  de¬ 
signed  to  supply. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  THEIR  FUNERAL  ORATIONS,  GAMES,  LUSTRATIONS,  ENTERTAINMENTS,  CON¬ 
SECRATIONS,  AND  OTHER  HONOURS  OF  THF.  DEAD,  &C. 

Before  the  company  departed  from  the  sepulchre,  they  were  some¬ 
times  entertained  with  a  panegyric  upon  the  dead  persons.  Such  of  the 
Athenians  as  died  in  war,  had  an  oration  solemnly  pronounced  by  a  person 
appointed  by  the  public  magistrate,  which  was  constantly  repeated  upon 
the  anniversary-day  (2).  1  hese  customs  were  not  very  ancient,  being 

first  introduced  by  Solon,  or  (as  some  say)  by  Pericles,  but  were  general¬ 
ly  received,  not  in  Greece  only,  but  at  Rome.  It  was  thought  no  small 
accession  to  the  happiness  of  the  deceased  to  be  eloquently  commended  ; 
whence  we  find  Pliny  completing  his  account  ofVirginius  Rufus’s  felicity 
in  this,  that  his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  one  of  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  tongues  of  that  age  (3). 

(1)  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xf?'.  v.  201. 


(2)  Cicero  de  Orat. 


(3)  Lib.  ii,  Ep.  1. 
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It  was  farther  customary  for  persons  of  quality  to  institute  games,  with 
all  sorts  of  exercises,  to  render  the  death  of  their  friends  more  remarka¬ 
ble  ;  this  practice  was  generally  received,  and  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers  :  Miltiades’s  funeral  in  Herodotus  Brasidas’s  in  Thu¬ 
cydides,  Timoleon's  in  Plutarch  with  many  others,  afford  examples  here¬ 
of.  Nor  was  it  a  custom  of  later  ages,  but  very  common  in  the  primitive 
times  :  Patroclus’s  funeral  games  take  up  the  greatest  part  of  one  of  Ho¬ 
mer’s  Iliads  (l).  and  Agamemnon’s  ghost  is  introduced  by  the  same  poet, 
telling  the  ghost  of  Achilles,  that  he  had  been  a  spectator  at  great  numbers 
of  such  solemnities  (2)  :  in  the  age  before,  we  find  Oedipus’s  funeral  so¬ 
lemnized  with  sports,  and  Hercules  is  said  to  have  celebrated  games  at  the 
death  of  Pelops  (3).  The  first  that  had  this  honour  was  Azan,  the  son 
of  Areas,  the  father  of  the  Arcadians,  whose  funeral,  as  Pausanias  re¬ 
ports  (4),  was  celebrated  with  horse-races.  The  prizes  were  of  differ¬ 
ent  sorts  and  value,  according  to  the  quality  and  magnificence  of  the  per¬ 
son  that  celebrated  them.  The  garlands  given  to  victors  were  usually  of 
parsley,  which  was  thought  to  have  some  particular  relation  to  the  dead, 
as  being  feigned  to  spring  out  of  Archemorus’s  blood  ;  whence  it  became 
the  crown  of  conquerors  in  the  Nemean  games,  which  were  first  institut¬ 
ed  at  his  funeral  (5). 

It  was  a  general  opinion,  that  dead  bodies  polluted  all  things  about 
them  :  this  occasioned  purifying  after  funerals,  which  Virgil  has  thus  de¬ 
scribed  (6)  : 

Idem  ter  socios  pura  circumtulitunda, 

Spargens  rare  levi,  et  ramo felicis  olivet 

Lustravitque  viros. - 

Then  Chorin;r-us  took  the  charge  to  place 
The  bones  selected  in  a  brazen  vase  : 

A  verdant  branch  of  olive  in  his  hands, 

He  mov’d  around  and  purified  the  bands.  fitt. 

Several  other  ways  of  purification  may  be  met  with,  but  these  containing 
nothing  peculiar  to  funerals,  and  being  described  in  one  of  the  preceding 
books,  have  no  claim  to  any  mention  in  this  place.  Till  this  purification 
was  accomplished,  the  polluted  person  could  not  enter  into  the  temples, 
or  communicate  at  the  worship  of  the  gods  :  whence  Iphigenia  speaks 
the  following  words  concerning  Diana  (7)  : 

Tst  ?ik  Stu  I'e  /mi/uqioua..  rovlauanra, 

‘Hr«,  /2/>ot£v  fjiiv  iiv  ert;  cL‘4 vreu  povx, 

“H  5  S  vs  -pa  %tpv7v, 

B u/xiv  ttviipyte.  peutrapov  tie  iyapiirn- 

These  false  rules  of  the  Goddess  much  I  blame ; 

Whoe’er  of  mortals  is  with  slaughter  stain’d, 

Or  hath  at  child-birth  given  assisting  hands, 

Or  chanc’d  to  touch  aught  dead,  she  as  impure 

Drives  from  her  altars.  potter. 

Nor  was  it  Diana  alone,  of  whom  the  poet  speaks,  that  had  such  an  aver¬ 
sion  to  these  pollutions,  but  the  rest  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  were  of 
the  same  temper.  Lucian,  in  his  treatise  concerning  the  Syrian  goddess, 
tells,  that  when  any  person  had  seen  a  corpse,  he  was  not  admitted  into 

(1)  Iliad.  \J/.  (2)  Odyss.  d>.  v.  85.  (5)  Vid.  Arch®olog.  nostr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  penult. 

(3)  Dionysius  Halicarnass.  lib.  v.  et  ult 

(4)  Arcadicis.  (6)  ®nei&  lib.  vi.  v.  229. 

(7)  Euripid.  Iphigen.  Tauric  380. 
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her  temple  till  the  day  following,  and  not  then,  except  he  had  first  puri¬ 
fied  himself ;  and  the  general  use  of  this  custom  (1)  shews,  that  the  rest 
of  the  celestial  beings  were  equally  afraid  of  defilement.  This  may  far¬ 
ther  appear,  from  its  being  unlawful  for  those  persons  to  enter  into  the 
temples,  who  were  called  uss^oiror^oi,  or  Ssvrsgoirorpoi  (2),  i.  e.  such  as  were 
thought  dead,  but  after  the  performance  of  their  funeral  rites  recovered  ; 
or  such  who  were  reported  to  be  dead  in  some  foreign  country,  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  returned  :  these  men  were  prohibited  from  worshipping  any  of 
the  gods.  Hesychius  mentions  only  the  Eumenides,  but  others  speak  of 
the  gods  in  general  ;  whence  Aristinus  was  forced  to  send  messengers  to 
consult  the  Delphian  oracle,  what  method  he  should  use  to  be  freed  from 
pollution,  where  he  received  this  answer  : 

‘O acra.  (jl\v  iv  Kiyjaaai  yum  TiicTaira.  tsXeTt*/, 

Tovvci  | «sv  *  v  rexierav'-ct  &utiv  p/.it»d.pwo-t  SrttATS. 

All  forms  and  customs  which  child  birth  attend, 

The  same  must  you  to  th’  angry  gods  commend. 

Whereupon  he  was  washed,  swaddled,  and  treated  in  all  other  respects  as 
new-born  infants,  and  then  received  into  communion  :  but,  as  my  au¬ 
thor  (3)  proceeds,  others  make  this  custom  more  ancient  than  Aristinus, 
carrying  it  up  as  high  as  the  primitive  ages.  And  it  is  certain  the  opinion 
that  dead  bodies  polluted  all  things  about  them,  was  very  ancient,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  Jewish  laws. 

The  house  was  also  purified  ;  an  instance  whereof  we  have  in  Ho¬ 
mer  (4),  where  Ulysses  having  slain  Penelope’s  courtiers,  and  carried 
them  out  of  his  house,  thus  bespeaks  his  old  nurse  : 

Oltrt  &ieiev,  y$nu,  naum  aix. g{,  oXtre  Si  /not  irvp, 

“Opga  B’i i.oio-ca  fteyapov. - 

Fetch  sulphur  hither,  nurse,  and  fire,  that  I 
My  tainted  dwelling-house  may  purify. 

Afterwards  the  poet  adds  (5)  : 

-  r  ■  - Oi/J”  swriomrs  pfAHTgopoc  EifwcXstst, 

’Hveyxev  tf'  agst  wog  jS-iiiov  aurd/i  ’OdWvsi ); 

Ei J  hidiiarn  /jtiyttpw,  5  dapitt,  5  auxa'v. 

Straight  trusty  Eurycle  perform’d  his  will, 

With  fire  and  sulphur,  cure  of  noxious  fumes, 

He  purg’d  the  walls,  and  blood-polluted  rooms. 

But  the  Lacedaemonians  were  taught  by  their  lawgiver  to  contemn 
these  superstitious  follies,  and  to  think  it  unreasonable  to  fancy,  that 
such  as  lived  a  virtuous  life,  and  conformably  to  their  discipline,  should 
contract  any  pollution  from  death  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  esteemed  their 
remains  worthy  of  respect  and  honour,  and  therefore  thought  no  places 
so  fit  to  reposit  them  in,  as  those  adjoining  to  the  temples  of  their  gods  (6). 

After  the  funeral  was  over,  the  company  met  together  at  the  house  of 
the  deceased  person’s  nearest  relations,  to  divert  them  from  sorrow  ;  here 
there  was  an  entertainment  provided  (7),  which  was  termed  *egiSsn rvov, 
vexpofeirvov,  Tempos,  in  Latin,  circumpotatio ,  according  to  Cicero,  who  in- 

(1) ’Suidas,  v.  naraXouti.  Aristophan.  Scholiast.  (4)  Odyss.  *'•  481. 

Nubibus.  (5)  V.  492. 

(2)  Hesychius  in  utraque  voce.  (6)  Plutarchus  Lycurgo. 

(3)  Plutarchus  Quaest.  Roman,  haud  longqpb  (7)  Demosthenes  Orat.  de  Corona.  Lucianus 

initio.  Dialog,  de  luetu. 
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forms  us,  that  the  Attic  laws  prohibited  the  use  of  this  ceremony  at  the 
funerals  of  slaves  (1).  The  custom  was  very  ancient;  the  Trojans, 
having  celebrated  Hector’s  funeral,  were  splendidly  entertained  at  king 
Priam’s  palace  (2)  :  the  same  may  be  observed  in  the  Grecian  camp,  with 
this  difference,  that  Achilles  entertained  them  before  Patrocles’s  fune¬ 
ral^)  :  by  which  last  words  it  appears,  that  the  dead  person  had  some 
interest  in  these  entertainments  ;  and  as  the  blood  of  the  beasts  was  de¬ 
signed  for  Patroclus’s  ghost,  so,  even  in  later  ages,  we  are  told  the  bro¬ 
ken  morsels  which  fell  from  the  tables  were  looked  on  as  sacred  to  the 
departed  souls  and  not  lawful  to  be  eaten  (4)  :  to  this  fancy  Pythago¬ 
ras’s  aphorism  though  perhaps  containing  a  more  mystical  sense,  was  an 
undoubted  allusion  (5  ,  Toi  itsdovra.  (u)  avails  Mat,  i.  e.  take  not  up  things 
fallen  down  ;  or.  as  others  express  it,  Mv]<5s  ysueg&at  ar t*  ctv  cv-tos  rgwirigrig 
xu.roi.tfect-fi,  i.  e  do  not  so  much  as  taste  things  fallen  under  the  table.  These 
fragments  were  carried  to  the  tomb,  and  there  left  for  the  ghost  to  feast 
upon ;  whence,  to  denote  extreme  poverty,  it  was  usual  to  say,  that  a 
person  stole  his  meat  from,  the  graves.  To  this  Tibullus’s  curse  alludes  : 

Ipsd  fame  stimulante furens,  escasque  sepulchro 

Qucerat,  et  a  sasois  ossa  relicta  lupis. 

May  she  want  bread  so  much,  as  ev’n  to  crave 

The  scraps  and  musty  morsels  of  a  grave  ; 

May  she  be  glad  to  pick  a  carcase  bone 

Which  wolves  and  vultures  once  had  fed  upon.  j.  a. 

The  entertainments  of  later  ages,  consisted  not,  like  Homer’s,  of  flesh 
only,  but  of  all  sorts  of  pulse  (6),  beans,  pease,  with  lettuces,  parsley, 
eggs,  and  many  other  things.  The  chief  subjects  of  discourse  at  these 
meetings,  were  the  praises  of  the  dead,  especially  if  they  had  been  emi¬ 
nent  for  any  virtue  or  commendable  quality  ;  otherwise,  so  great  was  the 
simplicity  of  primitive  ages,  that  they  looked  upon  it  most  expedient  to 
say  nothing,  when,  by  speaking,  they  must  unavoidably  offend  the  dead 
man  or  transgress  the  rules  of  truth,  both  which  were  thought  equally  cri¬ 
minal  -.  but  afterwards  they  grew  more  lavish  of  their  commendations,  dis¬ 
tributing  them  to  all  persons  without  distinction  ;  whence  came  the  pro¬ 
verb.  O ox  {iraivsUebis  a<5'  tv  mgikitvip,  which  was  only  applied  to  villains 
of  the  first  rate,  and  such  as  had  not  the  least  shadow  of  a  good  quality 
to  recommend  them. 

There  was  a  custom  at  Argos,  obliging  those  that  had  lost  any  of  their 
kindred  or  acquaintance  to  sacrifice  to  Apollo  presently  after  mourning, 
and  thirty  days  after  to  Mercury,  out  of  an  opinion,  that  as  the  earth  re¬ 
ceived  their  bodies,  so  their  souls  fell  into  Mercury’s  hands.  The  bar¬ 
ley  of  the  sacrifice  they  gave  to  Apollo's  minister,  the  flesh  they  took 
themselves  ;  and  having  extinguished  the  sacrificial  fire,  which  they  ac¬ 
counted  polluted,  kindled  another  whereon  they  boiled  the  flesh,  calling 
it  eyxvtd^a  (7),  from  the  fumes  ascending  from  the  burnt  sacrifice,  which* 
were  termed  in  Greek  xvitfo'a. 

The  honours  paid  to  the  sepulchres  and  memories  of  the  deceased, 
were  of  divers  sorts  :  it  was  frequent  to  place  lamps  in  the  subterrane¬ 
ous  vaults  of  the  dead,  whither  such  as  would  express  an  extraordinary 


(1)  Lib.  ii.  de  legibus. 

(2)  Iliad,  cj.  fine. 

(3)  Iliad.  %J/.  v.  28. 

(4)  Athensei  Ativvovo?).  lib.  x. 


(5)  Laertius  Pythagor. 

(6)  Plutarchus  Prcblemat. 

(7)  Plutarchus  Quiest.  Grsec.  p.  296,  297,  edit 
Paris. 
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affection  for  their  relations  retired,  and  cloistered  themselves  up  ;  an  ex¬ 
ample  whereof  we  have  in  Petronius’s  Ephesian  matron. 

They  had  a  custom  of  bedecking  tombs  with  herbs  and  flowers,  amongst 
which  parsley  was  chiefly  in  use,  as  appears  from  Plutarch’s  story  of  Ti- 
moleon,  who,  marching  up  an  ascent,  from  the  top  of  which  he  might 
take  a  view  of  the  army,  and  strength  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  met  by 
a  company  of  mules  loaded  with  parsley  ;  which  (saith  my  author)  his 
soldiers  conceived  to  be  a  very  ill  boding,  and  fatal  occurrence,  that  be¬ 
ing  toe  very  herb  wherewith  we  adorn  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  This 
custom  gave  birth  to  that  despairing  proverb,  when  we  pronounce  of  one 
dangerously  sick,  <5s<'tfdai  tfsXi'vtf,  r hat  he  lias  need  oj  nothing  but  parsley  : 
which  is  in  effect  to  say,  he  is  a  dead  man,  and  ready  for  the  grave.  All 
sorts  of  purple  and  white  flowers  were  acceptable  to  the  dead,  as  aroa- 
ranthus  which  was  first  used  by  the  Thessalians  to  adorn  Achilles’s 
grave  (1);  sro&os  Xsuxog  (2)  ;  which  some  will  have  to  be  the  jessamine, 
with  lilies,  and  several  others  :  hence  Virgil  (3)  : 

Purpureoiquejacit Jlores ,  ac  talia fatur. 

He  having  purple  flowers  strew’d,  thus  spoke. 

In  the  subsequent  book  he  alludes  to  the  same  custom  (4)  :  the  rose  was 
very  grateful  ;  whence  Anacreon  has  these  verses  in  his  ode  upon  that 
flower  : 


toc ft  xj  y orZcriv  apx-ti, 
rift  Xj  vwpoU  dfJLvvtt. 

Nor  was  the  use  of  myrtle  less  common  ;  whence  Euripides  introduces 
Electra  complaining  that  Agamemnon's  tomb  had  never  been  adorned 
with  boughs  ef  that  plant  : 

'  Kya jUi^tvovoc  fi  rvpGoc  rnt/u-t-ruivos 
Op  TraTTon  s^octc,  is' x.\dvtt  fAVffivns 
“’E.’KdCi. - 

With  no  libations,  nor  with  myrtle  boughs, 

Were  my  dear  father’s  manes  gratify’d. 

In  short,  graves  were  bedecked  with  garlands  of  all  sorts  of  flowers,  as 
appears  from  Agamemnon’s  daughter  in  Sophocles  (5)  : 

ETtt  y*f  ihflov  trstTpic  •ip^a.'iov  T^cpor, 

'Ofd  koauvh:  it-  dn/w.f  n-pfv tx; 

1 1 :c\  y-t  xtcc,  i)  7rff>  xt/rAa 
rist'yTuiv  o a1 2  Irw  avfieav  d’lixuv  jra-T/io?. 

My  father’s  honour’d  tomb,  as  f  approach’d, 

White  on  the  summit  of  the  mound  I  saw 
Largo  streams  of  milk  late  pour’d  ;  the  sepulchre. 

Wherein  he  lies  inurn’d,  with  wreaths  of flowers. 

Glowing  in  all  their  various  dies,  i  ung  round  potter. 

These  were  commonly  called  tgursc;  (6),  either  from  their  design  to  ex¬ 
press  love  and  respect  to  the  deceased  person,  or  from  iguvog,  because 
they  were  usually  composed  of  a  collection  of  several  sort1-  of  flowers, 
or  fromiga,  as  being  laid  upon  the  earth  ;  though  neither  of  these  last 
reasons  are  constant  :  for  the  garlands  were  sometimes  composed  of  only 

(1)  Philostratus  Heroicis.  (3)  .®neid.  v.  79.  (4)  rEneid.vi.  v.  883. 

(2)  Theophrastus,  lib.  vi.  vj.uxix't’1'-  Athens-  (5)  Electra.  v.  886. 

us,  l>b.  xiv.  (6)  Phavorinus,  Etymologici  Auctor. 
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one  sort  of  flowers,  and  frequently  hung  upon  the  pillars,  and  not  laid 
upon  the  grave- stone.  Several  other  things  were  frequently  laid  up¬ 
on  graves,  as  ribands  ;  whence  it  is  said,  that  Epaminonda-s’s  soldiers  be¬ 
ing  disanimated  at  seeing  the  riband  that  bung  upon  his  spear,  carried  by 
the  wind  to  a  certain  Lacedaemonian  sepulchre,  he  bid  them  take  courage, 
for  that  it  portended  destruction  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  it  being  customa¬ 
ry  to  deck  the  sepulchres  of  their  dead  with  ribands  (1).  Another  thing 
dedicated  to  the  dead,  was  their  hair.  Electra  in  Sophocles  says,  that 
Agamemnon  had  commanded  her  and  Chrysothemis  to  pay  him  this  ho¬ 
nour. 


’Hytttc  ti  ■ra.'Tgis  avf/.Gov,  7 5  *<f>/Vro, 

A oiSalat  ov  iy  mt^arbuois 

Hat^uvres-  — - - - — 

But  cut  thou  off  thy  hair  and  crisped  curls. 

And  from  my  wretched  head  (small  gift  indeed, 

But  all  I  have  to  give)  these  squalid  locks, 

With  them  present. -  totter. 

Canace  in  Ovid  (2)  bewails  her  calamity,  in  that  she  was  not  permitted  to 
adorn  her  lover’s  tomb  with  her  locks,  as  has  been  already  observed. 

It  was  likewise  customary  to  perfume  the  grave-stones  with  sweet  oint¬ 
ments  ;  to  which  practice  Anacreon  has  this  allusion. 

T t  at  ftl  Ai'Soy  /uugl^av, 

Ti  <Te 

E, ui  fxiwov,  els  ? rt  £ti, 

Mt/giv&v  ,'piS'ott  tT»  jtgxTO. 

Xlvnxaov. - 

Why  do  we  precious  ointments  show’r, 

Noble  wines  why  do  we  pour, 

Beauteous flowers  why  ao  we  spread  : 

Upon  the  mon’ments  of  the  dead  ? 

Nothing  they  but  dust  can  show, 

Or  bones  that  hasten  to  be  so. 

Crown  me  with  roses  while  I  live.  cowley. 

Whence  Leonidas  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  sense  of  this  epigram  : 

M»  , fxH  g-ap-lvx;  ridlvais  riraiat  X*P 
MeJ't  to  irvQ  sic  kivov  »  S'xvuvh. 

ZuiVT)  i uot,  ti  T£<pgj iv  i Ti  ptSuatccev 

IJnt.cv  wo/aVeis,  6  Aavat  risra:. 

When  cold  and  lifeless  in  my  grate  I’m  laid. 

No  fragrant  oil  then  pour,  no  chaplets  spread  : 

All  expiatory  fires,  all  rites  are  vain, 

Wine  only  can  my  fruitless  ashes  stain  : 

Come  let’s  carouse,  let’s  revel  while  we  live, 

’Twill  elevate  our  souls,  ’twill  ease  to  troubles  give.  j.  a. 

To  these  practices  we  find  another  added,  viz.  running  naked  about 
sepulchres  ;  for  Plutarch  (3)  tells  us,  that  Alexander  arriving  at  Troy, 
honoured  the  memories  of  the  heroes  buried  there  with  solemn  libations, 
anointed  Achilles’s  grave-stone,  and  (according  to  ancient  custom)  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  friends,  ran  naked  about  his  sepulchre,  and  crowned  it 
with  garlands. 

Beside  the  fore-mentioned  ceremonies,  there  remain  several  others, 
especially  their  sacrifices  and  libations  to  the  dead  :  the  victims  were 
black  and  barren  heifers,  or  black  sheep,  as  being  of  the  same  sort 

(1)  Frontinus.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  (2)  Episf.  Canac.  ad.  Macar.  (3)  Alexander). 
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with  those  offered  to  the  infernal  gods,  to  denote  the  contrariety  of  those 
regions  to  light  and  fruitfulness  ;  whence  Homer  introduces  Ulysses  mak¬ 
ing  a  vow  to  the  ghosts  after  this  manner  (1)  : 

Hoax*  S'e  yxvl/uHV  nxbav  a/utvtiva  xa'giiva, 

E\6av  etc  reipxv  /8av,  »nc  agiss, 

'P ij'itv  h  y.tyi.gota-1,  rroph  t’  i/a.7rXntrifMV  sflxfiv 
Tnpi<r!u  i S’  djrdmiflsv  oiv  lepturtfiev  o’itf 
Tlctfxu'iXxi,  iic  (jeShotn  fAiTOLTrevrru  ipiiripoiai. 

Now  the  wan  shades  we  hail,  th’  infernal  gods, 

To  speed  our  course,  and  waft  us  o’er  the  floods  - 
So  snail  a  barren  heifer  from  the  stall 
Beneath  the  knife  upon  your  altars  fall; 

So  in  our  palace,  at  our  safe  return, 

Rich  with  unnumber’d  gifts  the  pile  shall  burn  ; 

So  shrdl  a  ram  the  largest  of  the  breed, 

Black  as  these  regions,  to  Tiresias  bleed.  pope. 

Besides  their  offering  these  sacrifices  iD  ditches,  and  some  other  customs 
spoken  of  in  one  of  the  former  books  (2),  it  may  be  observed  farther, 
that  the  first  things  they  offered  was  the  hair  upon  the  victim’s  forehead, 
which,  for  that  reason,  was  termed  ,  and  to  offer  it  : 

but,  however  these  terms  are  sometimes  used  for  the  sacrifices  of  the 
ghosts,  yet  the  custom  of  offering  these  first-fruits  was  common  to  the 
sacrifices  of  the  celestial  and  other  deities,  as  appears  from  several  in¬ 
stances  :  Homer  mentions  it  at  one  of  Minerva’s  sacrifices  (3)  :  in  an¬ 
other  place  he  speaks  of  it  as  acceptable  to  the  gods  (4). 

But  their  ordinary  offerings  were  nothing  but  libations  of  blood,  honey, 
wine,  milk,  water,  &c.  Solon  forbade  the  Athenians  svayf^siv  /3jJV,  to  offer 
an  ox  on  this  occasion  (5).  Upon  the  sacrifice  they  commonly  sprinkled 
barley -flour.  Some  of  these  are  mentioned  in  Homer  (6) ; 

- At0*5  ^»SjUlV  ritrt  vixuimv 

X\p£ tj  /utxix/UfTa),  (Ai-xiTrii-va-  Si  l,Sti  oiW, 

To  Tp.Tov  au8'  uSu.riti7rt  S’  uxyira.  \iin1ti7rixuvcv. 

We  did  with  reverence  the  shades  adore, 

First  we  did  honey  mix’d  with  water  pour, 

Then  wine,  then  simple  water,  and  uext  barley-flour. 

Honey  was  rarely  omitted,  being  accounted  Savers  (UpuSoXov,  a  symbol  or 
emblem  of  death  (7)  Hence,  as  some  think,  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased 
came  to  be  termed  p.s'Xio'fl'ai,  the  infernal  gods,  ptsiXi^ioi,  and  their  oblations, 
ILSiK'vyy.ara.. 

They  were  designed  to  render  the  ghosts  kind  and  propitious,  and 
therefore  termed  p^oai  >j(5uvrjjpioi,  or  SeXxvsipioi.  Iphigenia  in  Euripides 
thus  describes  them  (8)  : 

- - - ft,  rdrSt 

Xoctc  fjtixxu,  x.pa.'r’Hpi  Tt 
Tar  tiBiftivav 
'TSpcttyttv  yaiett  iv  vaireic, 

Xlnyits  t’  spttcey  \k  uo<ryo>y, 

Ba'icxa  r  oivHpds  xoiCst;, 

SttyBnv  t£  7rw*pj.tt  fitxinrly, 

'A  nx.£o7;  d-eXKT>tpi!t  mi 
T’ - 

For  him,  as  dead,  with  pious  care, 

This  goblet  I  prepare ; 

(1)  Odyss.  A .  v.  29.  (6)  Odyss.  K.  v.  26. 

(2)  Lib.it.  cap.  4.  (3)  Odyss.  7'.  (7i  Porphyrius  de  Antro  Ny mpharuu. 

(4)  Iliad,  f'.  (5)  Plutarchus  Solone.  (8)  Iphigen.  Tauric.  v.  159. 
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And  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth  shall  flow 
Streams  from  the  heifer  mountain-bred, 

The  grape’s  rich  juice,  and  mix’d  with  these 
The  labour  of  the  yellow  bees, 

Libations  soothing  to  the  dead.  fotter. 

These  were  sometimes  offered  upon  altars,  which  were  commonly  plac¬ 
ed  near  the  ancient  sepulchres,  with  tables  tor  the  sacrificial  feasts  ; 
sometimes  they  were  poured  forth  upon  the  ground,  or  grave-stone,  and. 
together  with  a  certain  form  of  words,  offered  to  the  deceased  ,  thus 
Helena  desires  Hermioneto  address  Clvtemnestra  in  her  name  (1)  :  the 
water  thus  employed  was  termed  Axr^ov,  ^flrlviov  Aotfrov  ;  and  at  Athens, 
jetrovifAfiia  (2).  When  persons  died  who  had  been  married,  there  was  a 
custom  for  women  to  carry  water  to  their  graves,  who  from  pouring  it 
forth  were  termed  sx^urpigiai  (3).  When  a  young  man  or  maid  i'  ed,  the 
water  was  carried  by  a  boy  (4;,  or  (winch  appears  to  some  more  proba¬ 
ble)  by  a  boy  to  the  sepulchres  of  young  men,  by  a  maid  to  the  sepulchres 
of  maids  ;  whence  came  the  custom  of  erecting  images,  representing 
maids  with  vessels  of  water  upon  the  sepulchres  of  su<  h  as  died  in  their 
virginity,  as  was  observed  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  though  I  have  there 
interpreted  this  custom  so  as  to  agree  with  the  former  opinion.  As  for 
those  that  died  in  their  infancy,  they  were  honoured  with  no  libations, 
nor  had  any  right  to  the  rest  of  the  funeral  solemnities  (5). 

1  hese  honours  were  paid  the  dead  the  ninth  aud  thirtieth  days  after 
burial  (6),  and  repeated  when  any  of  their  friends  arrived  that  had  been 
absent  at  the  solemnity,  and  upon  all  other  occasions  which  required  their 
surviving  relations  to  have  them  in  memory  :  but  some  part  of  the  month 
Anthisterion  seems  to  have  been  especially  set  apart  for  these  ceremo¬ 
nies  >n  several  of  the  Grecian  cities.  Athenaeus  reports,  >n  particular, 
of  the  Apolloniatas  (7)  that  they  paid  the  dead  the  customary  honours  iu  this 
month.  Hesychius  (8)  likewise  reports,  that  the  same  custom  was  observ¬ 
ed  at  Athens  ;  and  that  they  termed  the  days  appointed  for  those  solemnities 
paa pa<  j j*fA£fcu,  which  were  by  others  called  (9),  as  being  pollut¬ 

ed  by  their  dedication  to  the  dead,  w  hose  ghosts  were  thought  to  ascend 
from  their  subterraneous  habitations,  to  enjoy  the  kind  entertainment 
of  their  friends  (10)  ;  the  want  hereof  was  thought  a  great  calamity,  and 
therefore  is  reckoned  by  Cassandra  among  the  manifold  misfortunes  of 
the  Trojans,  that  they  should  have  no  surviving  friends  to  offer  sacrifices 
at  their  tombs. 

- oucTs  rrpcf  raipctc 

’Efffl  oris  aun-ai »  0.1/u*  yij  PtofYirntu, 

- nor  shall  one  friend  remain 

To  stain  their  desert  sepulchres  with  blood. 

Upon  these  public  days,  they  called  over  the  names  of  their  dead  re¬ 
lations  one  by  one,  excepting  such  as  died  under  age,  or  forfeited  their 
tides  to  these  honours,  by  dissipating  their  paternal  inheritances,  or 
other  crimes.  There  was  likewise  another  time  when  they  called  over 
the  names  of  the  dead,  which  being  omitted  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  I 
shall  speak  of  it  in  this  place  ;  it  was  when  they  lost  their  friends  in  fo- 


(t)  Euripid.  Oreste.  v.  112. 

(2)  Eustathius,  Odyss  A. 

(3)  Etymologici  Auctor.  (4)  Idem. 

(5)  Plutarcbus,  lib.  consolal,  ad  uxorem. 


(6)  Pollux,  lib.  iii.  cap.  10. 

(7)  Aeijrvooiiip.  lib.  viii. 

(81  Voce  JVbafdi  (9)  Suidas 

(10)  Lucianus  EirurKorreiriv. 
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reign  countries  ;  whence  before  they  departed  they  called  the  names  of 
ali  that  were  missing  out  of  their  company  three  times  :  this  Ulysses  in 
Homer  declares  he  diJ,  when  he  lost  some  of  his  men  in  battle  with  the 
Cicones  (1).  Hercules  in  Theocritus  calls  Hylas  three  times  (2)  : 


Tfis  ,K6»  ‘Txav  iiiTii  ogov  /3a Qu;  Zgwye  Kcti/xoi. 
On  Hylas  thrice  tie  caii'd,  w.th  voice  profound. 


FAWKES. 


The  reasons  of  this  custom  were,  according  to  John  Tzetzes(3),  partly, 
that  such  as  were  left  behind  might,  upon  hearing  the  noise,  repair  to 
their  ships,  and  partly  testify  their  unwillingness  to  depart  without  their 
companions. 


To  return :  they  had  anniversary  days,  on  which  they  paid  their  de-v 
votions  to  the  dead  ;  these  were  sometimes  termed  Nepitfia,  as  being  ce¬ 
lebrated  upon  the  festival  of  Nemesis,  who  was  thought  to  have  especial 
care  for  the  honours  of  the  dead  (4)  ;  sometime.  'i>ata(5),  as  also  Tsve- 
tfia  (b)  ;  the  reason  of  which  seems  to  be  that  it  signifies  the  anniversary 
day  of  a  man’s  nativity,  which  after  his  death  was  solemnized  with  the 
same  ceremonies  that  were  used  upon  the  anniversary  of  his  death  7), 
which  were  properly  termed  Naxutfia-  hence  it  is  that  these  two  words  are 
commomy  thought  to  signify  the  same  solemnity. 

The  honours  of  the  dead  were  distinguished  according  to  the  quality 
and  worth  of  the  person  they  were  conferred  on :  sucn  as  by  their  vir¬ 
tues  and  public  services,  had  raised  themselves  above  the  common  level, 
had  fjfwixag  Tinig,  the  honours  ot  heroes  ;  the  participation  hereof  was 
termed  ivisgiitfdai,  or  <rer£u%evai  n.awv  -J?w(xwv,  irfodsuv  or  iff'oXufjwn'wv  :  others, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  from  the  former,  were  raised  a  higher 
degree,  and  reckoned  among  the  gods,  which  consecration  was  term¬ 
ed  Seotfowa,  and  was  very  different  from  the  former,  to  worship  the 
former  persons  being  only  termed  iuyigsiv.  Out  the  latter  Susiv.  The 
latter  honour  was  very  rare  in  the  heroic  tin.es,  but  in  subsequent 
ages,  when  great  examples  of  virtue  wer^  not  so  frequent,  and  men 
more  addicted  to  flattery,  it  became  more  cheap,  insomuch  fhat  those 
persons,  whom  former  ages  had  only  wor  hipped  as  heroes,  were  after¬ 
wards  accounted  gods;  an  instance  whereof  we  have  (t  omit  several 
others)  in  L.unpsace,  one  of  Plutarch’s  heroines  (8).  The  Athenians 
were  especially  remarkable  for  immoderate  and  profuse  distributions  of 
those  honours,  and  it  is  generally  observed  that  that  nation  exceeded  all 
the  rest  of  the  Grecians  in  the  arts  of  flattery  and  superstition,  as  appears 
from  several  instances  in  the  precedent  books. 

I  shali  observe,  in  the  last  place,  that  these  and  the  rest  of  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  the  dead,  were  thought  most  acceptable  when  offered  by  their 
nearest  friends  ;  when  by  their  enemies,  they  were  rejected  with  indig¬ 
nation  :  whence  Sophocles  introduces  Electra  advi  ing  her  sister  Cry- 
sothemis,  that  they  should  by  no  means  offer  Clytemnestra’s  gifts  to  Aga¬ 
memnon  (9)  : 


AX\’,  u  p<An,  TVrav  /Key,  ciTv  i%tte  ^epoTv, 
TvfjiGcf  /uitJ'ir  is  ylf  got  3-euic, 


(1)  Odyss.  1.  v.  64. 

(2)  Idyll  /’.v.  58. 

(3) i.  Ui.iad.  v  Hist.  14. 

(4)  Moschupulus,  Suidas. 

(5)  Hesychius,  Phavorinus 


polus,  4c. 


(6)  Suidas,  &c. 

(7)  Smdas,  Hesychius,  Phavorinus,  Moscho- 


(8)  Lib.  de  Mulierum  Claris factis, 

(9)  Electra,  v.  432. 
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O'jS1  trier  dare  yvraax.ee  i'rev«i 

KTEgiV/uar’,  si fe  Kxrpd  arperoifur  rra Tf  . 

But  nothing,  mv  lov’d  sister,  of  these  gifts 
Affix  thou  to  the  tomb :  it  is  not  meet. 

It  is  not  holy,  that  such  offerings,  sent 
By  this  malignant  woman,  should  be  placed  ; 

Or  such  libations  to  our  father’s  shade 

Be  pour’d. -  potter. 

For  men  were  thought  to  retain  the  same  affections  after  death  which 
they  had  entertained  when  alive.  This  appears  farther  from  the  story 
of  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  Oedipus’s  sons,  who  having  killed  each  other 
in  single  combat,  and  being  burned  in  the  same  pile,  the  flames  of  their 
bodies  would  not  unite,  but  by  parting  from  each  other  demonstrated  the 
irreconcileable  and  immortal  hatred  of  the  brethren,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Bianor’s  following  epigram  : 

O'lJ'iToJe;  aroaJ'ir  BhCh  laps;,  a'hh'  o  rrxneM; 

Tv/j.g;;tTt  airbdrtrau  Separwr 

Hthx;  st’  aid'll;  tfruar rate,  xxr  A%epom 
Mdptzvr*!,  xerav  rape;  arraraXe;. 

Kai  arvpi  TVg  Sxey^ar  harrier  a  ixtuvet 
riiiilif,  axel fxrnar  av^dpxirei  Separrar. 

Within  thy  walls,  O  Thebes,  two  brothers  lie, 

Who,  though  deceas’d,  cease  not  their  enmity; 

For  from  toe  bodies  cn  the  pile  there  fly, 

Enrag’d  corpuscles,  justling  in  the  skv ; 

With  pointed  fury  eagerly  they  meet. 

Then  in  aversion  scorn. uily  ret/eat. 

Unhappy  youths,  by  fates  denied  to  have 

The  peaceful  slumbers  of  a  quiet  gTave.  J.  a. 

Lycophron  has  furnished  us  with  the  parallel  example  of  Mopsus  and 
Amphilocus.  who  having  slain  each  other,  were  buried  in  the  opposite 
sides  of  n  hill,  lest  their  ghosts  should  he  disturbed  by  having  their  se¬ 
pulchres  within  sight  of  one  another  (1)  : 

A  iiruc  <5~'  i\i£pd;e%ue;  it  (xtTai%(xiu 
M \y  ore;  ayxciv  rp'Cea  raStiriTai, 

'Cl;  /uii  fixiarairi,  pixfi  yepTtpairli'px; 

Auvt£5,  ai.a  rzrbivra;  axxixav  layii;. 

An  1  jgh  end  craggy  mount,  Megarsus  named, 

Shall  stand  between  the  sacred  monuments, 

Lest  the  griev’d  manes  should  offended  be, 

To  see  each  other’s  tomb  by  slaughter  stain’d.  j.  a 


CHAP.  IX. 

k 

OF  THEIR  CUSTOMS  IN  EXPRESSING  THEIR  LOVE,  THEIR  LOVE-POTIONS,  IN¬ 
CANTATIONS,  &C. 

Lovers  had  several  ways  of  discovering  their  passion,  and  expressing 
the  respect  they  had  for  their  beloved.  Every  tree  in  the  walks  they 
frequented,  every  wall  of  their  houses,  every  book  they  used,  had  in¬ 
scribed  upon  it  the  beloved’s  name,  with  the  epithet  of  xaXsj  or  x*Xog- 
whence  Lucian  (2),  relating  a  story  of  one  desperately  in  love  with  Ve» 

(1)  Cassandr.  v.  443 >  Amator. 
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mis  Cnidia,  after  other  expressions  of  his  passion,  adds,  that  there  was 
never  a  wall  or  tree  but  what  proclaimed  AtpgoStrri  xaX?',  Venus  fair. 
Callimachus’s  lover  has  the  same  fancy  only  that  he  wishes  his  mistress’s 
name  written  on  leaves,  if  we  may  credit  the  scholiast  upon  Aristopha¬ 
nes  (1). 

Ax\’  hi  J'H  fuMoto-i  KiK.ofj.iupa.  romra  pipoav 
V f tifafattra,  KuSivmtv  ci>;  ipwri  Kaxuv. 

May  the  kind  trees  on  leaves  such  letters  bear. 

As  shall  proclaim  my  dear  Cydippe  fair. 

It  was  in  allusion  to  this  practice,  that  one  in  Euripides  declared  he 
should  never  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  the  female  sex,  though  the  pines 
in  mount  Ida  were  filled  with  their  names  (2).  Aristophanes  had  an  eye 
to  the  same  custom,  when,  jesting  upon  an  old  Athenian  that  was  might¬ 
ily  in  love  with  deciding  causes,  lie  says,  that  upon  every  place  he  writ 
xrjfAos  xaXos,  which  word  signifies  the  cover  of  the  judiciary  urn  (3)  : 

■ - Av  (<f a  yt  7TH  yiypapj/aivov 

To*  n-jpika  fjTrxc  h  &upa  Atifjov  Jtaxj*. 

Iaiv  Trap  lypx-lt  7rxn<rtov  KdjUO?  xaxos. 

Lovers  usually  decked  the  doors  of  their  beloved  with  flowers  and  gar¬ 
lands  ;  for,  thinking  the  persons  their  affections  were  placed  on  to  be  the 
very  image  of  the  deity  of  love,  their  house  could  be  no  less  than  Cu¬ 
pid’s  temple  (4),  which  was  accustomed  to  receive  those  honours  From 
the  same  original,  they  seem  to  have  derived  that  other  custom  of  mak¬ 
ing  libations  before  their  mistress’s  doors,  and  sprinkling  them  with  wine, 
of  which  we  have  mention  in  the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes  (5),  where 
he  reports,  that  many  of  the  Thessalian  gentlemen  were  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  Nais,  and  publicly  owned  their  passion,  by  sprinkling  the  doors 
of  her  house  with  wine. 

When  a  person’s  garland  was  untied,  it  was  taken  for  a  sign  of  being  in 
love  (6)  ;  and  for  a  woman  to  compose  a  garland,  was  another  indication 
of  her  passion  (7)  : 

- Eav  t/c  ir xix.it 

Yuvh  rtfatcv  ,ipav  fen'll. 

The  wreathing  garlands  in  a  woman  is 
The  usual  symptom  of  a  love-sick  mind. 

They  had  several  methods  of  discovering  whether  their  love  would 
prove  successful ;  that  of  the  x&rraQos  was  very  frequent  at  entertain¬ 
ments,  which  is  hereafter  described.  Two  other  ways  we  have  in  The¬ 
ocritus  (8)  : 

Eyvwv  Trpdv,  oaa  pji v  pjifjnx(jha>  ti  ptxetti  /at, 

O'uf't  to  'r»Xt<pt\ov  iro'rtpjd£xrt>  to  irxa'rdyitfja^ 

Axk’  atirax  diraxop  wo ti  irayii  i£i/uagav8if 
Ehri  Xj  Aypoici  t dxaBia  Koaait/ofjav'rt! , 

‘A  orpdv  oroioxoyiutrx,  TrapaiCjn;,  »*£*’  iyci  pj'ev 
Ti*  oAoc  iynii/axt  Tati's  paw  Xoyov  dftvx  wo/ii. 

All  this  I  knew,  when  I  design’d  to  prove 
Whether  I  should  be  happy  in  my  love  ; 

(1)  Acharn.  (6)  Athena  us,  lib.  cit. 

(2)  Eustathius,  Iliad.  p.  490.  edit.  Basil.  (7)  Aristophanes  Thesmcp'ior 

(3)  Vespis.  (4)  Alhenteus,  lib.  xv.  (8)  Idyl.  iii.  v.  28. 

(5)  Pluto,  act.  i.  sc.  1. 
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I  press’d  the  long-live,  but  in  vain  did  press, 

It  gave  no  lucky  sound  of  good  success; 

To  Agrio  too  1  made  the  same  demand, 

A  cunnins  woman  she,  I  cross'd  her  hand  ; 

She  turn’d  the  sieve  and  sheers,  and  told  me  true, 

That  I  should  love,  but  ne  t  be  lov’d  by  you.  creech. 

Both  these  customs  I  have  already  described  in  one  of  the  precedent 
books  l).  which  the  reader  may  consult. 

When  their  love  was  without  success,  they  had  several  arts  to  procure 
the  affections  of  their  beloved.  The  Thessalian  women  were  famous 
for  their  skill  in  this,  as  well  as  other  magical  practices.  The  means 
whereby  it  was  effected  were  of  divers  sorts  :  it  was  sometimes  done  by 
portions  called  cplXrga,,  which  ace  frequently  mentioned  in  authors  of  both 
languages.  Juvenal  speaks  thus (2)  : 

Hie  magicos  affert  contvs,  hie  Thessala  ve.nd.it 
Philtra ,  quibus  vateant  mentem  vex  are  mnriti. 

This  pedar  offers  magic  charms,  the  next 
Philtres,  by  which  the  Husband’s  mind’s  perplex’d. 

Their  operations  were  violent  and  dangerous,  and  commonly  deprived 
such  as  drank  them  of  their  reason.  Piutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  re¬ 
port,  that  Lucullus  the  Homan  general  first  lost  bis  reason, rnd  afterwards 
his  life,  by  one  of  them.  Lucretius  the  poet  ended  his  life  the  same 
way  ;  and  Caius  Caligula  (as  Suetonius  reports),  was  driven  into  a  fit 
of  madness  by  a  philtre  given  him  by  bis  wife  Caesonia  ;  which  story  is 
mentioned  by  the  same  poet  (3)  .  Ovid  likewise  assures  us,  that  this  was 
the  usual  effect  of  these  potions  : 

jVcc  data  prof  aerint  palleniia  philtra  puellis, 

Philtra  nocent  unimis,  vimqut  jv/,  oris  hakent. 

All  pnis’nous  drugs  and  necromantic  arts 
Ne’er  move  the  scornful  maids’  relentless  hearts, 

They  bui  distract  the  senses,  seize  the  brain, 

And  Venus’  rites  and  mysteries  profane.  j.  a. 

The  ingredients  they  were  made  up  of  were  of  several  sorts,  divers 
of  which,  applied  by  themselve*,  weie  thought  effectual.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  were  these  that  follow  : 

Hippomanes,  a  piece  of  flesh  upon  the  forehead  of  colts  new  foaled, 
of  a  black  cr  brown  colour,  in  bigness  and  shape  like  a  fig,  which  the 
mares  bite  off  as  soon  as  they  have  foaled  ;  but  if  they  be  prevented, 
forsake  their  offspring;  whence  i!  was  thought  a  prevalent  medicine  to 
conciliate  love,  especially  when  reduced  to  powder,  and  swallowed  with 
some  drops  of  the  lover’s  blood.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
writers  of  natural  history.  Aristotle,  Pliny.  Solinus,  Columella,  with 
many  others,  have  thought  it  worth  theii  notice,  i  he  Poets  are  full  of 
its  effects  :  whence  L'ido  in  Virgil  (to  omit  otner  instances)  has  recourse 
to  it,  when  pretending  !o  x’ecal  ^tineas  to  her  affection  (4)  : 

xritur  et  nasr.entis  eqvi  def  onle  revulsus 

Et  matri  prareptus  amor. - 

She  from  the  forehead  of  a  new-foat’d  colt 
Th’  excrescent  lump  doth  seek. - 

The  same  word  is  frequently  taken  in  another  sense,  and  is  described 


<  1 )  Lib.  ii.  cap.  18.  p.319. 
(2)  Satir.  vi.  v.  609. 


(3)  Loc.  cit. 

(4)  .‘Enrirl  iv.  515. 
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by  Pliny  to  be  virus  distillans  ab  inguine  equal  coitum  marts  appetentis,  et 
infurorem  agens.  This  was  no  less  powerful  than  the  former,  as  appears 
from  Pausanias’s  story  of  a  horse’s  statue,  dedicated  by  one  Phormis,  an 
Arcadian,  which  being  infected  by  a  magician  with  the  Hippomanes  I  am 
speaking  of,  so  enraged  all  the  stone-horses  that  passed  that  way,  that  they 
would  break  their  bridle  in  pieces  and  throw  their  riders  to  come  at 
it(l),  and  could  not,  without  great  difficulty  and  many  stripes,  be  forced 
from  it.  Several  of  the  poets  speak  of  its  effects.  Ovid  (2)  ; 

Scit  bem  quid  gramen,  quid  torto  cuncita  rhombo 
Licia,  quia  valeat  virus  amantis  equce. 

She  knows  the  virtue  of  each  herb  to  move 
The  latent  seeds  of  a  coy  lady’s  love  ; 

She  knows  the  rhomb,  what  feats  in  magic  are, 

From  pois’nous  issue  of  a  lustful  mare. 

Virgil  will  have  it  to  proceed  from  Lusitanian  mares  impregnated  by  the 
wind  (3)  ;  the  same  story  is  attested  by  Aristotle.  Others  make  hippo¬ 
manes  to  be  a  plant  in  Arcadia,  which  also  was  powerful  in  producing  the 
fore-mentioned  effects  (4)  : 

'l7r7ro/xu.v\c  <$utov  en  trap  ^pxdaf  ra>  S'  tori  iruaut 
K sti  TrutMi  /uxivovrut  <*V  aptu,  i  3-ooti  \mroi' 

‘fit  Afxpjv’  iSotfU  ij  is  aaSt  Saipuu  mpircu  / 

Mctivopxiv®  'Ixskov,  Knraeis  ’ixraaBs  arttKairpas . 

Hippomanes,  a  plant  Arcadia  bears, 

Makes  the  colts  mad,  and  stimulates  the  mares ; 

O’er  hills,  thro’  streams  they  rage ;  O  could  I  see 

Young  Delphis  thus  run  madding  after  me.  fawkks. 

’'iSyl;  is  the  name  of  a  small  bird,  the  Latin  of  which  is  not  agreed  on  ; 
some  translate  it  passerculus ,  others  will  have  it  the  same  with  torquilla, 
frutilla,  or  with  regulus.  This  bird,  the  writers  of  fables  tell  us  (5), 
was  once  the  daughter  of  Pan  and  Pitho,  or  Echo,  and  having  inveigled 
Jupiter  into  Io’s  love,  was  transformed  by  Juno  ;  upon  this  she  became 
the  darling  of  Venus,  and  retaining  the  same  inclinations  she  had  former¬ 
ly,  still  served  to  promote  the  affairs  of  love  :  the  first  time  the  goddess 
made  use  of  her  was  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  when  she  invented 
love-magic,  with  charms  and  potions,  a  chief  ingredient  whereof  was  this 
bird,  which  she  communicated  to  Jason,  to  gain  his  access  to  Medea’s  af¬ 
fections  ;  hence  Pindar  (6)  ; 

M ctn  JtS  tgviv  YLvarpoyeviM  fife v 
TlpiSriiv  ct\iBpa>7rotai,  Kurds  Traci - 

Sas  ixSiSdtrxnrev  a-oQov  Aia-oviSav 
Otppa.  MuSutts  TOJtiaf 
T’  atiSse - 

The  Phasis  soon  they  enter  and  survey 
The  swarthy  subjects  of  iEetes’  sway , 

And  here  the  Cyprian  Queen  to  Jason  lent 
Her  surest  weapons,  and  her  philtres  tried  ; 

Her  various  lynx,  from  Olympus  sent 

To  the  swift  circling  wheel,  a  captive  tied  , 

The  raging  bird  that  kindles  am’rous  fire. 

And  spells  and  songs  she  taught  to  raise  desire.  lee. 


(1)  Eliac.  A.  prope  finem. 

(2)  Lib.  i.  Eleg.  8. 

13)  Georgic.  iii.  271. 

'4)  Theocritus,  Idyll.  B'.  v.  48 


(5)  Suidas,  Isacius,  Tzetzes  in  Lycophro- 
nem,  v.  310.  ubi  commentarius  noster  adeun- 
dus. 

(6)  Pythian.  Od.  iv. 
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The  part  most  valued  by  enchanters  was  the  tongue,  which  they  looked 
on  as  having  a  sovereign  virtue  in  love-potions  :  sometimes  they  fastened 
the  whole  bird  to  a  wheel  of  wax,  which  they  turned  over  the  fire  till 
both  were  consumed,  thus  inflaming  the  party  in  whom  they  had  a  mind 
to  create  love.  Others  there  are  that  will  have  Vuyg  to  signify  nothing  but 
a  musical  instrument ;  and  some  take  it  for  all  sorts  of  allurements. 

To  these  may  be  added  several  herbs,  and  *n?ects  bred  out  of  putrid 
matter,  with  other^animais  ;  such  as  the  fish  called  fysvrig,  or  remora  ;  the 
lizard,  with  another  not  much  unlike  it  called  stellio  and  stincus ;  the 
brains  of  a  calf ;  the  hair  upon  the  extremity  of  a  wolf’s  tail,  with  some 
of  the  secret  parts  ;  ttie  bones  of  the  left  side  of  a  toad  eaten  by  ants  ; 
for  these  were  thought  to  genera:.,  love  whereas  those  on  the  right  side 
caused  hatred  :  others  took  the  same  bones,  when  the  flesh  was  devour¬ 
ed  by  ants  and  cast  them  into  a  vessel  of  water,  wherein  those  that  sunk, 
being  wound  up  in  a  white  liuen  cloth,  and  hung  about  any  person,  in¬ 
flamed  nim  with  love,  the  others  with  hatred.  Other  parts  of  the  toad 
were  used  in  poisonous  compositions  :  whence  Juvenal  (i)  ; 

At  nunc  res  agitur  tenvipulmone  rubetce. 

But  now  with  pois’nous  entrails  of  a  toad 
They  urge  their  husband’s  fate. 

To  these  others  add  the  blood  of  doves,  the  bones  of  snakes,  screech- 
owl’s  feathers,  bands  of  wool  twisted  upon  a  wheel  (which  were  very 
much  used  on  these  occasions,  for  their  resemblance  to  the  soft  ties  of 
love,)  especially  such  as  had  been  bound  about  one  that  hanged  himself. 
Some  of  these  are  mentioned  by  Propertius  (2)  ; 

Improha  non  vicit  me  moribus  ilia ,  sed  herbis, 

Stamine  et  a  rhombi  ducitur  ille  rota  : 

Ilium  turgentis  ranee  portenta  rvbetce, 

Et  lecta  e  sectis  anguibus  ossa  trahunt, 

Et  strigis  inventoe  per  bustajacentia  plumcc, 

Cinctaque  funesto  lanea  villa  viro. 

Several  other  ingredients  of  love-potions,  are  mentioned  in  Laslius's 
verses  cited  by  Appuleius  (3)  ; 

Philtra  omnia  undique  eruunt, 

Antiputhes  illud  queeritur, 

Trochisci,  iynges,iamia, 

Radicul<e,  herb<e,  surculi, 

Aureos  ilices  bichordilce, 

Hinnientium  dulcedines- 

From  ev’ry  part  thy  magic  draughts  procure, 

For  that  much-fam’d  Antipathesthey  seek, 

Fills,  fillets,  and  those  love-enforcing  birds. 

Roots  too,  and  baneful  herbs,  and  sappy  sprigs, 

With  scarlet  oaks,  and  dire  hippomanes. 

Other  sorts  of  ingredients  were  rags,  torches,  and,  in  short  all  relics, 
and  whatever  had  any  relation  to  dead  corpses,  or  funerals.  Sometimes 
a  nest  of  young  swallows  was  placed  in  a  convenient  vessel,  and  buried 
in  the  earth  till  they  were  famished  :  then  they  opened  the  grave,  and 
such  of  them  as  were  found  with  mouths  shut,  were  thought  conducive  to 
allay  the  passion  of  love  ;  but  the  rest,  which  perished  with  mouths 
gaping  for  food,  were  thought  to  excite  it.  To  the  same  end  they  used 


f'g)  Sat  vi.  v  658. 


(2>  Lib,  iii.  Eleg.  5. 


<3)  Apolog. 
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bones  snatched  from  hungry  and  ravenous  bitches,  which  were  believed 
to  derive  some  part  of  the  eager  desire  of  those  animals  into  the  potion  : 
hence  Horace  gives  us  this  elegant  description  of  an  enchantress’s  prac¬ 
tices  (1)  : 

Canidia  brevibus  implicata  viperis 
Crines  et  incomptum  caput, 

Jubet  sepulchris  caprificos  erutas, 

Jubet  cupressos  funebres, 

Et  uncta  turpis  ova  rana  sanguine, 

Plumanqve  nocturnes  stngis, 

Herbasque  quas  et  lolchos,  atque  Iberia 
Mittit  venenorum  ferax, 

Et  ossa  ab  ore  rapt  a  jejunce  canis, 

Flammis  aduri  Colchicis. 

To  these  they  added  another  ingredient  more  powerful  than  any  of  the 
rest ;  which  the  poet  has  thus  described  in  the  same  ode  (2)  ; 

Abacta  nulla  Veja  conscientia, 

Ligonibus  duris  humum 
Exhauriebat  ingemens  laboribus ; 

Quo  posset  infossus  puer 
Longo  die  bis  terve  mutatce  dapis 
Inemori  spetaculo, 

Cumpromineret  ore ,  quantum  extant  aqua 
Suspensa  mento  corpora 
Exsucta  uti  medulla ,  et  aridumjecur 
Amoris  essetpoculum, 

Interminato  cum  semel fixes  eibo 
Intabuissent  pupula. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  some  other  arts  they  had  of  exciting  love.  Some 
thought  the  udder  of  an  hyena,  tied  about  their  left  arm,  a  good  expedi¬ 
ent  to  entice  to  their  affections  any  woman  they  fixed  their  eyes  on  : 
others  took  etirvga,,  a  sort  of  small  and  hard  olives,  or  (as  others  interpret 
it)  barley-bran,  which,  either  by  itself,  or  made  up  in  paste,  they  cast 
into  the  fire,  hoping  thereby  to  inspire  the  flames  of  love  :  hence 
Simceth  in  Theocritus  (3)  : 

d>  TSt  TTITI/gtsl. — - — — 

Now  will  I  strew  the  barley-bran. 

Sometimes  thev  used  «X( pira,  or  flour ,  which  the  scholiast  upon  Theo¬ 
critus  will  have  termed  duX^ara-  that  poet  has  described  this  custom, 
where  he  introduces  his  enchantress  thus  calling  out  to  her  maid  (4)  : 

AhQtrarot  rrvp'i  rdnirat,  raa  tTrtfra.aai, 

Qiruu  StiKai*,  vi  tX  ippivac  eKVisroTaa-iu  , 

H  pi  yt  not,  /xuvapd,  jriv  i*  rirvyuai, 

naira  Xj  Kfye  t< i  AeAptJX  orsx  niuraa. 

First  bum  the  flour,  then  strew  the  other  on, 

Strew  it;  how?  where’s  your  sense  and  duty  gone  ? 

Base  Thestylis,  and  am  I  so  forlorn. 

And  grown  so  low,  that  f’m  become  your  scorn  ? 

But  strew  the  salt,  and  say  in  angry  tones, 

1  scatter’d  Delphid’s,  perjur’d  Delphid’s  bones.  creecii. 

Instead  of  bran  or  flour,  it  was  usual  to  burn  laurel,  as  we  learn  from  the 
same  enchantress,  who  proceeds  thus : 

Aea?/c  IfA  dvlao-iv  iybi  S"  im  AsAptX  J'xpvay 
Alba'  X  x.0tx,  Kar.bt  fly*.  «.x7raupurxirx. 

tl)  Epod.  v.  14.  f2)  V. 29.  (3)V.33.  f4)  Ibid.v.  18 
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K a<p6n,  o-mtS'ov  tid'e/un;  auTtlf, 

Out*  rop  5  in  cp\oyt  ajpii’  dpi.zBuvot. 

First  Delphid  injur’d  me,  he  rais’d  my  flame, 

And  now  I  burn  this  bough  in  Delphid’s  name  ; 

As  this  doth  blaze,  and  break  away  in  fume 

How  soon  it  takes !  let  Delphid’s  flesh  consume.  creech. 

It  was  likewise  frequent  to  melt  wax,  thereby  to  molify  the  person’s 
heart  whom  they  desired  :  hence  she  goes  on : 

cCl;  tStov  tov  xapov  iyd>  vm  ifai/uov/  t *»&>, 

'Cl;  TctKoti’  urr  s pure  6  MuvS'ie;  aur  no.  Asxptf, 

A  s  this  devoted  wax  melts  o’er  the  fire, 

Let  Myndian  Delphis  melt  with  soft  desire. 

Sometimes  they  placed  clay  before  the  fire,  together  with  wax,  that  as 
one  melted  whilst  the  other  hardened,  so  the  person  that  then  rejected 
them  might  have  his  heart  mollified  with  affection,  and  inflamed  with  de¬ 
sire,  whilst  their  own  became  hard  and  unrelenting  ;  or  that  his  heart 
might  be  rendered  incapable  of  any  impression  from  the  other  beauties, 
but  easy  of  access  to  themselves.  This  seems  to  be  V  irgil’s  meaning  in 
the  first  of  the  following  verses  ;  the  latter  two  contains  some  of  the 
customs  before  described  out  of  Theocritus  ; 

Limus  ut  hie  durescil,  et  hac  ut  cera  liqvescit, 

Uno  eodemque  igni ;  sic  nostro  Daphnis  amore: 

Sparge  molam,  ctfragiles  incende  bitumine  lauros  ; 

Daphnis  me  malus  vrtl,  ego  hanc  in  Daphnide  laurum  (1) 

As  fire  this  figure  hardens  made  of  clay, 

And  this  of  wax  with  fire  consumes  away, 

Such  let  the  soul  of  cruel  Daphnis  be, 

Hard  to  the  rest  of  women,  soft  to  me. 

Crumble  the  sacred  mole  of  salt  and  corn, 

Next  in  the  fire  the  bays  with  brimstone  burn, 

And,  whilst  it  crackles  in  the  sulphur,  say, 

This  I  for  Daphnis  burn,  thus  Daphnis  burn  away.  dryden. 

It  was  customary  to  imitate  all  those  actions  they  had  a  mind  the  per¬ 
son  they  loved  should  perform.  They  turned  a  wheel  round,  praying 
he  might  fall  down  before  their  doors,  and  roll  himself  on  the  ground  : 
thus  Theocritus’s  enchantress  : 

X’  a;  J'/vuS’  oifs  p'./aCo;  6  '/i'hv.ic;,  it;  ApgoJVTa; 

"Cl;  Kfivo;  tfmn-o  rrc,B'  d/uerripaia-i  &ijpxi<nv. 

And,  Venus,  as  I  whirl  this  brazen  wheel, 

Before  my  doors  let  perjui’d  Delphid  reel. 

We  are  told  that  it  has  been  usual  to  compose  an  image  of  wax,  and 
calling  it  by  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  inflamed  with  love,  to  place  it 
near  the  fire,  the  heat  whereof  affected  the  image,  and  the  person  re¬ 
presented  by  it,  at  the  same  time  (2).  Virgil’s  enchantress  speaks  of 
drawing  it  three  times  round  the  altar  : 

- terque  tuec  altaria  circurn 

Effigiem  duco. - 

Tin  ■ice  round  this  altar  I  the  image  draw. 

She  had  before  taken  care  to  have  it  bound,  thereby  to  intimate  the  tying 
his  affections  : 

Terna  tibi  hac primum  triplici  diversa  colore 
Licia  circumdo.- 

1)  Eclog.  viii.  8f> 


(2)  Wierus,  lib.  v.  cap.  11. 
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Three  threads  I  of  three,  diflf’rent  colours  bound 
About  your  image. - 

It  was  not  unfrequent  to  sprinkle  enchanted  medicaments  upon  some 
part  of  the  house  where  the  person  resided  :  thus  Theocritus’s  enchan¬ 
tress  commands  : 

©Iskai,  ruv  cTs  Aa£o ixt  to  rci  &p ova  tsS8’,  vm/ji&j'Oi 
T *4  Tih®  $A lie  x.iQur:ipripat,ieeri  x,  ruv 
Ea  &uua  tiS'iu.a.r  (o  cTs  ,nsu  Aoy.ov  xS'evtt  rront') 

Ksti  Asy' sTt^>8i/5-if5/!ra,  ri  Atxqifos  os"ex  7 rixxee. 

Now  take  these  poisons,  I  procure  you  more, 

And  strew  them  at  the  threshold  of  his  door, 

That  door  where  violent  love  hath  fix’d  my  mind, 

Though  he  regard  not,  cruel  and  unkind ! 

Strew  them,  and  spitting ,  say  in  angry  tones, 

I  scatter  Deiphid’s,  perjur’d  Deiphid’s  bones.  crbech. 

If  they  could  get  into  their  hands  any  thing  that  belonged  to  the  person 
whose  love  they  desired,  it  was  of  singular  use.  The  9ame  enchantress 
burns  the  border  of  Deiphid’s  garment,  that  the  owner  might  be  tortured 
with  the  same  fl  me  : 

TkV  dn 0  Tacp^A atvat  to  k  pi  mr  li'ov  aAETe  AsAp/f. 

Eyavov  TiAAonra  jca <r  iyplqth  vup'i  (Zi\xa. 

This  piece  from  dear  false  Deiphid’s  garment  torn, 

I  tear  again,  and  am  resolv’d  to  burn 

1  irgil’s  enchantress  deposits  her  lover’s  pledges  in  the  ground,  under¬ 
neath  her  threshold  ; 

Has  olim  exuvias  milii  perfidus  ille  reliquit, 

Pignora  cara  sui ;  qv.ce  nunc  ego  limine  in  ipso. 

Terra,  tibi  mando  ;  debent  hone  pignora  Daphnin. 

These  garments  once  were  his,  and  left  to  me, 

The  pledges  of  his  promis’d  loyalty  ; 

Which  underneath  my  threshold  1  bestow, 

These  pawns,  O  sacred  earth,  to  me  my  Dephnis'owe.  dhydkn*. 

The  design  of  which  action  seems  to  be  the  retaining  her  lover,  and  se¬ 
curing  his  affections  from  wandering. 

Virgil  has  thus  described  another  method  in  the  nymph’s  command  to 
her  woman  ; 

Fer  cineres,  Amarylli,  foras,  rivoque  jluenti, 

Transque  caput jace  ;  ne  respexeris .  his  ego  Daphnin 
Aggrediar,  nihil  ille  Deos,  nil  carmina  curat. 

Bear  out  these  ashes,  cast  them  in  the  brook; 

Cast  backwards  o’er  your  head,  nor  turn  your  look  ; 

Since  neither  gods  nor  godlike  verse  can  move, 

Break  out  ye  smother’d  fires,  and  kindle  smother'd  love.  dryden. 

I  shall  only  trouble  you  with  one  expedient  more,  which  was  their 
tying  love  knots,  to  unite  the  beloved  person’s  affections  with  their  own  : 

JVecte  tribus  nodis  ternos,  Amarylli,  colores  ; 

JVecte,  Amarylli,  modo ;  et  Veneris,  die,  vincula  necto. 

Knit  with  three  knots  the  fillets,  knit  them  straight ; 

And  say,  these  knots  to  love  I  consecrate. 

Her  caution  about  the  number  of  knots  is  observable,  for  most  of  their 
actions  in  these  rites  were  confined  to  the  number  three.  Theocritus’s 
enchantress  is  no  less  exact  in  this  circumstance  : 

’Ec  Tfi?  airoTTrlvifai,  4  Tpic  rdfe,  nit  via,  pava. 

Thrice,  thrice  l  pour,  and  thrice  repeat  my  charms. 
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Virgil  has  assigned  the  reason  hereof  to  the  pleasure  the  gods  were 
thought  to  take  in  that  number  : 

- nume.ro  Deus  impare  guudet. 

Unequal  numbers  please  the  gods. 

Whether  this  fancy  owes  its  original  to  the  supposed  perfection  of  the 
number  three,  because,  containing  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  it  seems 
natural  to  siguify  all  things  in  the  world  ;  or  whether  to  the  esteem  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  some  other  philosophers,  had  for  it.  on  the  account  of 
their  trinity  ;  or  lastly  (to  mention  no  more  opinions),  to  its  aptness  to 
signify  the  power  of  all  the  gods,  who  were  divided  into  three  classes,  ce¬ 
lestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal,  I  shall  leave  to  be  determined  by  others. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  ancients  thought  there  was  no  small  force 
and  efficacy  in  unequal  numbers  ;  whence  we  find  Vegetius  advising,  that 
the  ditches  round  encampments  should  be  at  the  least  nine  feet  in  breadth, 
at  the  most  seventeen,  but  always  of  an  unequal  number  (1).  Shepherds 
are  likewise  advised  to  take  care  that  the  number  of  their  sheep  be  not 
even  (2)  ;  but  the  number  three  was  acceptable  to  the  gods  above  all 
others  ;  whence  we  find  three  fatal  sisters,  three  furies,  three  names  and 
appearances  of  Diana,  according  to  the  poet : 

- trio.  virginis  ora  Diana. 

Three  diff’reut  forms  does  chaste  Diana  bear. 

The  sons  of  Saturn,  among  whoa)  the  empire  of  the  world  was  divided, 
were  three  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  we  read  of  Jupiier’s  fulmen  trifi- 
dum,  Neptune’s  trident ,  witn  several  other  tokens  of  the  veneration  they 
had  for  this  number. 

Many  of  their  other  practices  w  re  the  same  with  those  used  at  com¬ 
mon  incantations  :  the  charm ,  or  (arm  of  verses,  had  little  difference  be¬ 
side  the  proper  application  to  the  present  occasion:  Virgil’s  nymph 
speaks  of  her  verses  as  of  the  same  sort,  and  endued  with  the  same  effi¬ 
cacy  as  Circe’s  :  and  the  herbs  and  minerals  used  in  otber  magical  ope¬ 
rations,  were  no  less  sought  for  in  this,  there  being  in  them  (as  it  was 
thought),  some  wonderful  powers,  wnich  were  equally  prevalent  in  all 
supernatural  and  miraculous  effects  .  whence  we  find  Virgil’s  nymph 
alluring  Daphnis  to  her  love  by  the  very  same  medicaments  which  Mceris 
had  found  effectual  in  performing  other  tna  gical  feats  :  the  gods  likewise 
(to  mention  no  more  instances  of  their  agreement  i,  were  the  same  that 
superintended  all  magical  arts,  as  we  learn  from  Theocritus’s  Simcetha, 
who  is  introduced  invoking  the  moon  and  Hecate  to  her  assistance  ; 

- AAAai,  SlAatW, 

'iiive  k*A«v,  t IV  y  ip  rrora.iirafxxi  a.rw/0.,  S'alyo vt 
TS.  3-'  E Kara,  riv  a,  ?KUx*xt;  r^ouiovrt 

vmua'v  avct  r'  agist,  j  ttptx, 

Xstip’,  *fuar*  S-xa-rxitn,  ^  U  re\o;  cZyytv  cva.S'a. 

<ta.pyrxa  rzvb’  epJcnra  Xtpue m  yurt  r i  Kiptojc. 

Mitre  re  Mmfoatf,  yiire  ^avbi;  nepiytiS'a.;, 

- Moon,  shine  bright,  and  cle&r, 

To  thee  will  I  direct  my  secret  prayer; 

To  thee  and  Hecate,  whom  dogs  do  dread, 

When  stain’d  with  gore  she  stalks  amidst  the  dead 
Hail,  frightful  Hecate,  assist  me  still, 

Make  mine  as  great  as  fam’d  Medea’s  skill. 

(1)  Lib.  iii.  cap,  8.  (2)  Geoponic.  lib,  xviii, 
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Thus  far  concerning  their  arts  in  exciting  love.  It  may  be  inquired, 
in  the  next  place,  whether  they  had  any  means  to  allay  the  passion  when 
once  raised  ?  Now  it  appears,  that  it  was  common  to  set  the  patient  at  li¬ 
berty  by  the  help  of  more  powerful  medicaments,  or  demons  superior  to 
those  that  had  bound  him  :  whence  we  find  Canidia,  in  Horace,  complain¬ 
ing  that  all  her  enchantments  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  art  superior 
to  her  own  :  but  love,  inspired  without  the  assistance  of  magic,  scarce 
yielded  to  any  cure.  Apollo  himself  could  find  no  remedy  against  it,  but 
is  introduced  lamenting  in  these  words  (1)  : 

Invenlum,  medicina  meum  est,  opiferqueper  orbem 

Dicor,  et  herbarum  est  subjecta  potentia  nobis  ; 

Hei  mihi  !  quod  nvllis  amor  est  medicabilis  herbis, 

JVec  prosun/  domino,  quce  prosvnt  omnibus,  artes. 

The  same  poet  professes  in  another  place,  that  no  art  was  ever  able  to 
set  a  lover  at  liberty  (2)  : 

Nulla  recantatas  deponent  pectora  curas, 

Nec  fugiet  vivo  sulphure  virtus  amor. 

Quid  te  Phasiacce  juverunt  gramma  terra:. 

Cum  cuperes  patria,  Colchi,  manere  domo  ? 

Quid  tibi  profuerunt,  Circe,  Perseides  herbce, 

Cum  tibi  Neritias  abstulit  aura  rates. 

* 

But,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  this  cu.a,  there  is  not  wanting 
variety  of  prescriptions  adapted  to  the  severabctGjses  and  occasions  of  the 
malady  ;  as  appears  from  the  old  nurse’s  words  tb  Myrrha,  desperately 
in  love: (3) 

Seu  furor  est,  liabeo  quce  carmine  sanet,  et  herbis : 

Sive  aliquis  nocuit,  magico  lustrabere  ritu  : 

Ira  deum  sive  est,  sacris  placabilis  ira. 

The  antidotes  may  be  reduced  to  two  sorts  :  they  were  either  such  as 
had  some  natural  virtue  to  produce  the  designed  effect  ;  such  are  agnus 
castus,  and  the  herbs  reputed  enemies  to  generation  (4)  :  or,  secondly, 
such  as  wrought  the  cure  by  some  oOcult  and  mystical  power,  and  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  demons  ;  such  are  the  sprinkling  of  the  east  wherein  a  mule 
had  rolled  herself  (5),  the  tying  toads  in  the  hide  of  a  beast  lately 
slam  (6),  with  several  others  mentioned  by  Pliny  ;  amongst  which  we 
may  reckon  all  the  minerals  and  herbs,  which  were  looked  on  as  amu¬ 
lets  against  other  effects  of  magic  ;  for  those  were  likewise  proper  on 
such  occasions  :  whence-the  poets  usually  mention  Caucasus,  Colchis, 
and  other  places  famous  for  magical  plants  as  those  which  alone  could 
furnish  remedies  and  antidotes  against  love.  1  shall  only  set  down  one 
instance  wherein  the  poet,  enquiring  what  should  be  the  cause  his  mis¬ 
tress  had  forsaken  him,  puts  this  question  among  others  (?)  : 

- an  quce 

Lecta  Prometheis  dividit  herbajugis. 

What !  do  those  odious  herbs,  the  lover’s  bane, 

Growing  on  Caucasus,  produce  this  pain  ? 

By  Prometheus’s  mountain,  he  means  Caucasus,  which  was  remarkable 
for  herbs  of  sovereign  power,  that  sprung  out  of  Prometheus’s  blood- 

(1)  Ovid.  Metam.  i.  521.  (5)  Plinii.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxx.  cap.  16. 

<2)  De  remedio  amoris.  (3)  Metam.  x.  397.  (6)  Idem  Mb.  xxxii.  cap.  10. 

<4)  Vide  Archselog.  hujus  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  (7)  Propertii,  lib.  i.  Eleg.  12. 
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The  infernal  gods  were  called  upon  for  assistance,  as  may  be  learned 
from  Virgil’s  Dido,  who  signifies  her  pretended  design  to  dispel  the  re¬ 
mains  of  love  for  zEneas,  in  these  words  (1)  : 

Sacra  Jovi  Stygio,  quce  rite  incepta  paravi 
Perjicere  est  animus,  Jinemque  importer  e  curis, 

Dardaniique  rogum  capitis  permittere flammae. 

Thus  will  I  pay  my  vows  to  Stygian  Jove, 

And  end  the  cares  of  my  disastrous  love  ; 

Then  cast  the  Trojan  image  on  the  fire. 

And  as  that  burns  my  passion  shall  expire.  dryden. 

Silius  introduces  Anna,  Dido’s  sister,  telling  how  she  had  endeavoured 
to  render  the  same  gods  propitious  (2)  : 

JVigro  forte.  Jovi,  cui  terlia  regna  laborant, 

Atque  atri  sociat  thaiami  nova  sacra  parabam, 

Queis  cegram  mentem,  el  trepidantia  corda  levaret 

Infelix  germana  tori. - 

To  grisly  Jove  of  hell  I  offerings  paid, 

And  to  the  swarthy  consort  of  his  bed, 

In  pity  of  my  love-sick  sister’s  grief, 

And  in  assurance  of  a  bless’d  relief. 

To  charm  her  cares  to  sleep,  her  fears  to  rest. 

And  still  the  tumults  of  her  troubled  breast.  j.  a. 

Not  long  before,  the  same  person,  relating  how  the  diviners  essayed  to 
restore  Dido  to  her  right  mind,  says  they  invoked  the  gods  of  night 
(whereby  she  means  the  shades  below)  to  aid  them  : 

Heu  !  sacri  vatum  errores,  dum  nomina  noctis 
Eliciunt,  spondentque  novis  medicamina  curis. 

O  soothing  priestcraft O  the  close  disguise 
Of  cheat,  imposture,  and  well-varnish’d  lies! 

The  shades  with  zeal,  pretended  they  implore. 

The  gods  of  night  demurely  they  adore, 

With  promis’d  cures  they  gull  our  easy  minds, 

A  solemn  vow  their  holy  knav’ry  binds.  j  A 

I  shall  only  mention  one  expedient  more,  whereby  Ihey  cured  them¬ 
selves  of  love  ;  it  is  in  the  water  of  Selemrius,  a  river  that  falls  into  the 
sea  near  Argyra  in  Achaia.  The  story  is  thus  :  Selemnus,  a  beautiful 
young  shepherd  in  those  parts,  was  beloved  by  Argyra,  the  nymph  from 
whom  the  town  and  fountains  of  that  name  were  called ;  but  the  flower 
of  his  age  being  over,  the  nymph  deserted  him,  upon  which  he  pined 
away,  and  was  transformed  into  a  river  by  Venus  ;  after  this  he  still  re¬ 
tained  his  former  passion,  and  (as  the  Patrensians  report)  for  some  time 
conveyed  his  waters  through  a  subterraneous  passage  to  Argyra’s  foun¬ 
tain,  in  the  same  manner  that  Alpbeus  was  said  to  join  himself  with  Are- 
thusa,  till  by  Venus’s  favour,  the  remembrance  of  her  was  caused  to  va¬ 
nish  quite  out  of  his  mind.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  many  as 
washed  themselves  in  this  river,  were  made  to  forget  that  passion  ;  thus 
Pausanias  (3). 

Thus  much  concerning  their  love.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  enlarge¬ 
ments  might  be  made  in  every  part  of  this  chapter ;  but  what  has  been 
said  will  (I  hope)  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  reader’s  curiosity,  without 
trespassing  too  far  upon  his  patience. 


■'!')  iEneid.  iv.  v.  638. 


(2)  Lib.  viii. 


(3)  Achaicis.  p.  442.  et  445.  edit.  Hanov 
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CHAR  X. 

OF  THEIR  MARRIAGES. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  lived  without  laws  and  government ; 
fco  bounds  were  prescribed  to  their  passions  :  their  love  (like  the  rest 
of  their  desires)  was  unconfined  ;  and  promiscuous  mixtures,  because  for¬ 
bidden  by  no  human  authority,  were  publicly  allowed.  The  first  that 
restrained  this  liberty  was  Cecrops,  who  having  raised  himself  to  be 
king  over  the  people  afterwards  called  Athenians,  amongst  many  other 
useful  institutions,  introduced  that  of  marriage  (l).  Others  refer  the 
honour  of  this  institution,  together  with  the  invention  of  dancing,  to  Era¬ 
to,  one  of  the  Muse* ;  but  some  rather  understand  that  story  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  solemnity,  the  regular  conduct  whereof,  they  say,  was  first  ordered 
by  Erato.  However  that  be  it  was  in  some  time  received  by  all  the 
Grecians;  for  no  sooner  did  they  begin  to  reform  their  savage  and  bar¬ 
barous  course  of  life,  and  join  themselves  in  towns  and  societies,  but 
they  found  it  necessary  to  confine  the  unruly  lusts  of  men,  by  establish¬ 
ing  lawful  marriage,  with  other  rules  of  good  manners. 

Marriage  was  very  honourable  in  several  of  the  Grecian  common¬ 
wealths,  being  very  much  encouraged  by  their  laws,  as  the  abstaining  from 
it  was  discountenanced,  and  in  some  place  punished  ;  for  the  strength  of 
states  consisting  in  their  number  of  people,  those  that  refused  to  contribute 
to  their  increase,  were  thought  very  cold  in  their  affections  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  The  Lacedaemonians  are  very  remarkable  for  their  severity  against 
those  that  deferred  marrying,  as  well  as  those  who  wholly  abstained  from 
it  (2).  No  man  among  them  could  live  without  a  wife  beyond  the  time  limit¬ 
ed  by  their  lawgiver,  without  incurring  severe  penalties  ;  as  first, the  ma¬ 
gistrates  commanded  such,  once  every  winter,  to  run  round  the  public 
forum  naked  ;  and  to  increase  their  shame,  they  sung  a  certain  #ong,  the 
words  whereof  aggravated  their  crime,  and  exposed  them  to  ridicule. 
Another  of  their  punishments  was,  to  be  excluded  from  the  exercises, 
wherein  (according  to  the  Spartan  custom)  young  virgins  contended  na¬ 
ked  (3).  A  third  penalty  was  inflicted  upon  a  certain  solemnity,  wherein 
the  women  dragged  them  round  an  altar,  beating  them  all  the  time  with 
their  fists  (4).  Lastly,  they  were  deprived  of  that  respect  and  observ¬ 
ance  which  the  younger  sort  were  obliged  to  pay  to  their  elders  ;  and 
therefore,  saith  Plutarch  (5),  no  man  found  fault  with  what  was  said  to 
Dercyllidas,  a  great  captaiu,  and  one  that  had  commanded  armies,  who, 
coming  into  the  place  of  assembly,  a  young  man,  instead  of  rising  and 
making  room,  told  him.  ‘  Sir,  you  must  not  expect  that  honour  from  me, 
being  young,  which  cannot  be  returned  to  me  by  a  child  of  yours  when  I 
am  old.’  To  these  we  may  add  the  Athenian  law  (6),  whereby  all  that 
were  commanders,  orators,  or  entrusted  with  any  public  affair,  were  to 
be  married,  and  have  children,  and  estates  in  land  ;  for  these  were  look 

(4)  Athenseus,  lib.  xiii 

(5)  Loc.  citat. 

(6)  Dinarchus  in  Demoslbenc” 


(V)  Vide  Archscolog.  hujus  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 
t2)  Siobsus,  Ixv  de  laude  N'jptiarum. 
*3)  Plutarchns  Lycuigo 
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ed  upon  as  so  many  pledges  for  their  good  behaviour,  without  which 
they  thought  it  dangerous  to  commit  to  them  the  management  of  public 
trusts. 

Polygamy  was  not  commonly  tolerated  in  Greece,  for  marriage  was 
thought  to  be  a  conjunction  of  one  man  with  one  woman  :  whence  some 
will  have  yd\ aog  derived  nra.gd  to  Svo  dpa.  sivut,  from  two  becoming  one. 
When  Herodotus  reports  that  Anaxandridas  the  Spartan  had  two  wives, 
he  remarks  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  Sparta  (1).  The  rest  of 
the  Grecian  cities  did,  for  the  most  part,  agree  herein  with  the  Lacedas- 
monians  ;  only  upon  some  emergent  occasions,  when  their  men  had  been 
destroyed  by  war,  or  other  calamities,  toleration  was  granted  for  marry¬ 
ing  more  wives  ;  an  instance  whereof  we  have  at  Athens  in  Euripides’s 
time,  who,  as  some  say,  conceived  an  hatred  against  the  whole  sex,  for 
which  he  is  famous  in  story,  by  being  harassed  with  two  wives  at  once  (2). 
Socrates  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  Xantippe  and  Myrto  at  the  same 
time  (3)  ;  and  Athenaeus  concludes  it  was  then  reputed  no  scandal,  be¬ 
cause  we  never  find  any  of  his  enemies  casting  it  in  his  teeth  (4)  ;  but 
some  think  the  matter  of  fact  may  be  justly  called  into  question  ;  and,  in 
Plutarch’s  opinion,  Panetius  of  Rhodes,  ixavwj  dvrs igrjxs,  has  fully  confu¬ 
ted  it  in  his  discourse  concerning  Socrates  (5). 

The  time  of  marriage  was  not  the  same  in  all  places  :  the  Spartans 
were  not  permitted  to  marry  till  they  arrived  at  their  full  strength  (6)  ; 
and  though  i  do  not  find  what  was  the  exact  number  of  years  they  were 
confined  to,  yet  it  appears  from  one  of  Lycurgus’s  sayings,  that  both  men 
and  women  were  limited  in  this  affair ;  which  that  lawgiver  being  asked 
the  reason  of,  said,  his  design  was,  that  the  Spartan  children  might  be 
strong  and  vigorous.  The  Athenian  laws  are  said  once  to  have  ordered 
that  men  should  not  marry  till  above  thirty-five  years  of  age  ;  for  human 
life  being  divided  by  Solon  into  ten  weeks  (e§<5op.«oss,)  he  affirmed,  in  ha- 
rum  hebdomadvm  quinta  maturitatem  ad  stirpem  relinquendam  homini  in- 
esse ;  that  in  the  fifth  of  these  weeks  men  were  of  ripeness  to  multiply 
their  kind  (7)  ;  but  this  depended  upon  the  humour  of  every  lawgiver, 
nothing  being  generally  agreed  to  in  this  matter.  Aristotle  (8)  thought 
thirty-seven  a  good  age,  Plato  thirty  ;  and  Hesiod  was  much  of  the  same 
judgment,  for  thus  he  advises  his  friend  : 

<T £  ywnlax  r ei>  vror't  oTnov  ttyerSxt, 

M«t£  T/UHKO'/fcov  iriav  uaihx  Troxx’  iroMi-rctv, 

Mar’  ividus  y.xKct  tco\ko:  yxfjio;  £  t  rot  topics  x  ros  (9). 

The  time  to  enter  on  a  married  life 

Is  about  thirty,  then  bring  home  a  wife; 

But  don’t  delay  too  late,  or  wed  too  ycrung, 

Since  strength  and  prudence  to  this  state  belong.  ,t.  a-. 

Women  married  sooner  than  men  ;  some  of  the  old  Athenian  laws  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  marry  at  twenty-six,  Aristotle  at  eighteen,  Hesiod  at  fif¬ 
teen  : 

H  £%  yvtii  rirop'1  £Stc it,  Tri/urra  £i  yxfxolro  (10). 

A  wife  when  fifteen  choose,  then  let  her  wed, 

She’ll  then  enjoy  the  rapturous  marriage-bed. 

,  1)  Lib.  v.  (6)  Xenophon  de  Repub.  Lacedazm. 

,2)  Gellius  Noct.  Attic,  lib.  xv.  cap.-^O.  (7)  Censorious  de  die  natali,  cap.  14 

(3)  Diogenes  Laertius  Socrale.  (8)Polit.  lib.  vii.  cap.  16. 

(4)  Lib.  xiii.  (9)  Epy.  xui  Hpi?  8’.  313 

(.5)  Plularchus  Pericle  TO)  Ibid,  316. 
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Where  the  poet  advises  that  women  be  permitted  to  grow  to  maturity  in 
four  years,  i.  e.  four  after  ten,  and  marry  in  the  fifth,  i.  e.  the  fitteeuth  : 
others  think  he  means  they  must  continue  unmarried  four  years  after  their 
arrival  at  woman’s  estate,  i-  e.  at  fourteen  years,  and  marry  in  the  fifth, 
i.  e.  the  nineteenth  :  but  as  the  women  were  sooner  marriageable  than 
men,  so  their  time  was  far  snorter,  it  being  common  for  men  to  marry 
much  older  than  women  could  expect  to  do,  as  Lysistiate  complains  in 
Aristophanes  (1)  : 

AT.  IUpt  ravSe  Hapcev  h  Tot(S'H\xi uots  yu^acry.xa-itv  ■hnUj.ia.i. 

IIP.  OChkii  y1  avS^i;  yupdo’iosTtv  ;  AT.  Msi  Ai’  s’x  ei'faj  ofAci&v- 
"O  yipHKcev  |Uev,xttv  if  croAdk,  Trccufa  nopnv  yiyi.w»W 
T^;  tT(  yu vaixo;  ptixpoc  6  *a/po{,  kS.ii  tisto  pea  'irihdGitrat 
Oils'll!  60<A£/  yii/uxirMTiiV;  i'TTiuopA.ivn  Si  K*  d»rat. 

LY.  ’Tis  some  concern  to  me  when  I  reflect 
On  the  poor  girls  that  must  despair  of  man, 

And  keep  a  stale  and  loathed  virginity. 

PR.  What,  ha’nt  the  men  the  same  hard  measures  then 

LY.  Oh!  no,  they  have  a  more  propitious  fate. 

Since  they  at  sixty,  when  their  vigour’s  past, 

Can  wed  a  young  and  tender  spouse,  to  warm 
Their  aged  limbs ,  and  to  repair  their  years : 

But  women’s  joys  are  short  and  transient ; 

For  if  we  or.ee  the  golden  minutes  miss, 

There’s  no  recalling,  so  severe’s  our  doom  ; 

We  must  then  long  in  vain,  in  vain  expect, 

And  by  our  ills  forewarn  posterity.  a. 

The  times  or  seasons  of  the  year  most  proper  for  marriage  were,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Athenians,  some  of  the  winter  months,  especially  January, 
which,  for  that  reason,  was  called  (2)  :  hence  the  person  in  Te¬ 

rence,  the  scene  of  whose  fable  is  laid  in  Greece,  affirms  the  soothsayers 
had  forbidden  to  enter  upon  matrimony  till  winter  :  the  most  convenient 
season  was  when  there  happened  a  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  at 
which  time  they  celebrated  their  festival  called  ©soyapua,  or  marriage  of 
the  gods  (3).  Clytemnestra  in  Euripides  having  asked  Agamemnon  when 
he  designed  to  give  Iphigenia  in  marriage  to  Achilles,  he  answers,  that 
the  full  moon  was  the  fittest  time  : 

‘Otj»  trixwnc  ei>rv%iis  e  A0H  kukXO!  (4). 

When  the  full  moon  darts  forth  her  lucky  rays. 

Themis  in  Pindar  advises  that  Thetis  be  married  to  Peleus  in  the  same 
season  (5)  ;  for  by  6i^o(jm)vi'5ss  Itirtegat,  he  means  the  full  moon,  which 
happens  in  the  middle  of  lunar  months,  which  were  used  in  the  old  Gre¬ 
cian  computations.  The  poet’s  words  run  thus  : 

- - - Ev  S/^ofUHVlSlTfl 

At  i77ri/>xi;,epxTCii 
Auot  x.ev  xahtvev  v- 
<p'  Upai  ircf0sv<ac. 

When  crescent  Phoebe  is  about  to  shine, 

In  a  full  orb  with  radiant  light, 

Then  may  he  marry,  then  may  she  invite 
The  hero,  both  their  loves  to  join, 

Then  let  them  blend  and  tie,  their  joys,  theiral)  combine.  j.  a 


(I)  Lysistrate.  (3)  Hesiodi  Scholiastes. 

(8)  Olympiodorus  in  Mefeora  Arislotelis.  Eu-  (4)  Iphigen  in  Aulid.  v.  717. 

atius  in  Iliad.  <r,  (5)  Isthm.  Od.  h.  p.  751.  edit.  Benedict, 
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This  custom  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  an  opinion  they  had  of  the 
moon’s  power  in  generation.  Some  prescribe  other  days  :  Hesiod  thinks 
the  fourth  most  convenient,  because  (as  one  of  the  scholiasts  observes  it 
was  dedicated  to  Venus  and  Mercury  (1)  : 

The  sixteenth,  or,  as  some,  the  eighteenth,  is  mentioned  as  most  unfit 
of  all  others  (2)  :  Several  other  days  were  looked  on  as  favourable,  or 
otherwise,  in  this  and  all  other  affairs,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to 
enumerate  in  this  place. 

Most  of  the  Greeks  looked  on  it  as  scandalous  to  contract  within  cer¬ 
tain  degrees  of  consanguinity.  Hermione  in  Euripides  speaks  of  the 
custom  of  brethren’s  marrying  their  sisters,  with  no  less  detestation  than 
of  sons  marrying  their  mothers,  or  fathers  their  daughters  (3)  : 

Several  of  the  barbarous  nations  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  rules  of 
decency,  and  allowed  unlawful  and  incestuous  mixtures.  The  Persians 
are  especially  remarkable  for  such  practices  ;  for  their  magi,  the  most 
sacred  persons  amoDgthem,  were  the  offspring  of  mothers  and  their  sons  ; 
hence  Catullus  (4)  : 

Nascetur  Magus  ex  Gelli  mairisque  nefando 
Conjugio,  et  discat  Persicum  aruspicium  ; 

JVam  Magus  ex  malre  et  gnato  gignatur  oportet, 

Si  vera  est  Persarum  impia  religio. 

Gellius  hath  issue  by  his  mother  got 

tVor  is  it  in  his  heraldry  a  blot ; 

The  boy  must  straight  be  made  profoundly  wise 

In  necromantic  trumpery  and  lies. 

What  must  the  Persian  religion  be. 

Where  such  an  act  is  no  impiety  ?  j 

The  Lacedssmonians  were  forbidden  to  marry  any  of  their  kindred,  whe¬ 
ther  in  the  direct  degrees  of  ascent  or  descent  ;  but  a  collateral  relation 
hindered  them  not ;  for  nephews  married  their  aunts,  and  uncles  their 
nieces  ;  an  instance  whereof  Herodotus  gives  us  in  Anaxandridas,  who 
married  his  sister's  daughter  (o).  The  marriages  of  brothers  and  sisters 
were  utterly  unlawful.  \  et  it  was  not  reputed  unlawful,  in  several 
places,  for  brothers  to  marry  their  half-sisters  ;  and  sometimes  their  re¬ 
lation  by  the  father,  sometimes  by  the  mother,  was  within  the  law.  The 
Lacedaemonian  lawgiver  allowed  marriages  between  those  that  had  only 
the  same  mother,  and  different  fathers  (6).  The  Athenians  were  forbid¬ 
den  to  marry  sisters  by  the  same  mother,  but  not  those  by  the  same  father, 
as  we  are  told  by  Philo  the  Jew  (7).  An  instance  hereof  we  have  in 
Archeptolis,  Themistocles’s  son,  who  married  his  sister  Mnesiptolena  (8)  ; 
as  likewise  in  Cimon,  who  being  unable,  through  his  extreme  poverty, 
to  provide  a  suitable  match  to  his  sister  Elpinice,  married  her  himself. 
■Nor  was  this  contrary  to  the  laws  or  customs  of  Athens,  as  Athenaeus  (9), 
is  of  opinion  ;  for,  according  to  Plutarch’s  account  (10),  it  was  done  pub¬ 
licly,  and  without  any  fear  of  the  laws.  Cornelius  Nepos  (!  1)  likewise 
assures  us,  it  was  nothing  but  what  the  custom  of  their  country  allowed. 
We  find  indeed,  that  Cimon  is  sometimes  taxed  for  his  familiarity  with 
Elpinice  ;  but  this  is  only  to  be  understood  of  his  taking  her  after  she 
had  been  married  to  Callias  ;  for  it  appears  from  the  forecited  authors, 

(1)  Hyfp.  v.  36.  (7)  Libro  de  legibus  specialibus. 

(2)  V.  18.  (8)  Pluta rebus  Themistocle. 

t3)  Andromach.  v.  173.  (9)  Lib.  xii. 

(4)  Epigram,  xci.  (5)  Lib.  v.  (10)  Cimone.  (It)  Cimone 

(6)  Phil.  Judfeus,  lib.  de  specialibus  legibus  ad  praeceptum  vii.  contra  mcechos. 
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that  Cimon  first  married  her  himself,  then  gave  her  to  Callias,  a  rich  Athe¬ 
nian;  after  which  he  again  became  familiar  with  her,  which  indeed  was 
looked  on  as  adultery,  she  being  then  another  man’s  wife. 

Most  of  the  Grecian  states,  especially  those  that  made  any  figure,  re¬ 
quired  their  citizens  should  match  with  none  but  citizens  ;  lor  they  look¬ 
ed  upon  the  freedom  of  their  cities  too  great  a  privilege  to  be  granted 
upon  easy  terms  to  foreigners,  or  their  children  :  hence  we  find  the 
Athenian  laws  sentencing  the  children  of  such  matches  to  perpetual  slave¬ 
ry  ;  an  account  whereof  has  been  given  in  one  of  the  foregoing  books  (1). 
This  was  not  all  ;  for  they  had  a  law,  that  if  a  foreigner  married  a  free-wo- 
man  of  Athens,  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  call  him  to  account  be¬ 
fore  the  magistrates  called  Thesmothetae,  where, if  he  was  convicted,  they 
sold  him  for  a  slave,  and  all  his  goods  were  confiscated,  and  one  third  part 
of  them  given  to  his  accuser.  The  same  penalty  was  inflicted  upon  such 
citizens  as  gave  foreign  women  in  marriage  to  men  of  Athens,  pretending 
they  were  their  own  daughters,  save  that  the  sentence  of  slavery  was 
changed  into  ignominy,  whereby  they  were  deprived  of  their  voices  in 
all  public  assemblies,  and  most  other  privileges  belonging  to  them  as  citi¬ 
zens.  Lastly,  if  any  man  of  Athens  married  a  woman  that  was  not  free 
of  that  city,  he  was  fined  a  thousand  drachms  (2).  But  these  laws  were 
not  constant  and  perpetual  :  sometimes  the  necessity  of  the  times  so  far 
prevailed,  that  the  children  of  strange  women  enjoyed  all  the  privileges 
of  free-born  citizens.  The  old  law  which  prohibited  the  men  of  Athens 
to  marry  strangers,  having  been  sometime  disused,  was  revived  by  Pe¬ 
ricles,  and  afterwards,  at  the  instance  of  the  same  person,  abrogated  by 
a  decree  of  the  people  (3)  ;  but  again  renewed  in  the  archonship  of  Eu- 
clides,  at  the  motion  of  Aristophon,  when  it  was  enacted,  that  no  person 
should  be  free  denizens  of  Athens,  unless  both  their  parents  were 
free  (4). 

Virgins  were  not  allowed  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  their  pa¬ 
rents  ;  whence  Hero  in  Mosaeus  (5)  tells  Leander,  they  could  not  be  ho¬ 
nourably  joined  in  marriage,  because  her  parents  were  against  it. 

a  tTuirajMSjfli  yl/uoti  oT\ot<rt  TnKctmti, 

Oj  yjp  smoic  roy.tetrcrtv  tTiuxJ'ev. - 

My  parents  to  the  match  will  not  consent, 

Therefore  desist,  it  is  not  pertinent. 

Hermione  in  Euripides  (6)  professes  she  had  no  concern  about  her  mar¬ 
riage,  but  left  that  wholly  to  her  father. 

NuMifejiUaTav  pt-h  t iruriifi  i/ths 
Mso/mv^v  s£e/,  ksb  i, uiv  qpovziv  rai JY 
I’m  not  concern’d,  my  father  will  take  care 
Of  all  things  that  respect  my  nuptials. 

The  mother’s  consent  was  necessary  as  well  as  the  father’s  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  lphigenia  in  Euripides  was  not  be  given  in  marriage  to  Achilles  till 
Clytemnestra  approved  the  match  (7)  :  nor  were  men  permitted  to  mar¬ 
ry  without  consulting  their  parents  ;  for  even  the  most  early  and  ignorant 
ages  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  right  which  parents  have  by  na- 


(1)  Lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

(2)  Demosthenes  Ora t.  in  Neasram. 

(3)  Plufarchus  Pericle. 


(4)  Demost.  in  Eubulidem. 

(6)  Andromache. 

(7)  Iphigen.  in  Aulide. 


(5)  V.  179. 
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tore  over  their  children,  to  think  these  had  power  to  dispose  of  them¬ 
selves  without  their  parents’  consent.  Achilles,  in  Homer,  refuses  Aga¬ 
memnon’s  daughter,  and  leaves  it  to  his  father  Peleus  to  choose  him  a 
wife  ( 1 ) : 

Hy  yip  in  fj.i  trioon  3"£oi,  i  otKai’  ’xteptui, 

TlnXfjc  S"»'y  fjizi  hrura.  yuva.lx.it  yautmrat  (tire;. 

If  bj  heaven’s  blessing  I  return,  a  bride 
My  careful  father  will  for  me  provide. 

And  Pamphilus  in  Terence  is  betrothed  by  his  father  Simo.  who  is  intro¬ 
duced  thus  speaking  (2)  : 

- hdc fam(i  impulsus  Chremes 

Ultra  ad  me  venit,  unicam  gnatam  suam 
Cum  dotesumma  filio  uxorem  ut  daret ; 

Placuit;  despondi;  hie  nuptiis  dictus  est  dies . 

Chremes,  seduced  by  this  fine  character. 

Came,  of  his  own  accord,  to  offer  me 
His  only  daughter,  with  a  handsome  portion, 

In  marriage  with  my  son.  I  lik’d  the  match ; 

Betroth’d  my  son  ;  and  this  was  pitch’d  upon, 

By  joint  agreement,  for  the  wedding-day.  coiman. 

When  virgins  had  no  fathers,  their  brothers  disposed  of  them  :  thus  we 
find  Creon  promising  his  sister  Jocasta,  to  any  person  who  should  destroy 
the  Sphinx  that  infested  Thebes  ;  and  Orestes  gave  his  sister  Electra  to 
his  friend  Pylades.  When  they  had  neither  parents  nor  brethren,  or  if 
their  brethren  were  not  arrived  to  years  of  discretion,  they  were  dispos¬ 
ed  of  by  their  grandfathers,  those  especially  by  their,  father’s  side  ;  when 
these  failed,  they  were  committed  to  the  care  of  guardians,  called  sViVgo- 
croi,  or  xj|ioi  (3).  Sometimes  husbands  betrothed  their  wives  to  other 
persons  upon  their  death -beds,  as  appears  from  the  story  of  Demosthenes’s 
father,  who  give  his  wife  Cleobule  to  one  Aphobus  with  a  considerable 
portion.  When  he  was  dead,  Aphobus  took  the  portion,  but  refused  to 
marry  the  woman  :  whereupon  Demosthenes  made  his  complaint  to  the 
magistrates,  and  accused  him  in  an  elegant  oration  (4).  And  that  this 
custom  was  not  unusual,  as  appears  from  the  same  orator’s  defence  of 
Phormio,  who  being  a  slave,  and  faithful  in  his  business,  his  master  gave 
him  both  his  liberty  and  his  wife. 

They  had  several  forms  of  betrothing,  such  as  this  cited  by  Clemens 
the  Alexandrian  (5)  out  of  Menander,  Ilaidwv  gV^sjcwv  yvvjfl'iojv  SiSu/xi  dot 
r, jv  If uwrit  SuycwE^a,  i.  e.  I  give  you  this  my  daughter  to  make  you  father  of 
children  lawfully  begotten.  The  dow’ry  was  sometimes  mentioned,  as  we 
find  in  Xenophon  (6),  where  Cyaxares  betroths  his  daughter  to  Cyrus, 
A iSu/J.ai  (to i,  a  Kupe,  o.u~ sjv  v?®  yvvajy.ct.  zuyurePct.  -■  atfav  Ip-sv,  stff SiSu/J-oa  6’ 
adrri  iya  5  <pegvt>v  Mvjbiav  rsad av,  i.  e.  I  give  you ,  Cyrus,  this  woman ,  who  is 
my  daughter,  with  all  Media  for  her  dowry.  The  persons  to  be  married 
plighted  their  faith  to  one  another,  or  to  their  relations.  Thus  Clitophon 
and  Lucippe  swear  to  each  other  (7),  the  former  to  be  constant  and  sin¬ 
cere  in  his  love,  the  latter  to  marry  him,  and  make  him  master  of  all  she 
had.  Ovid  makes  the  next  ceremony  after  betrothing,  to  be  the  virgin’s 
oath  to  her  lover  : 

Iliad.  (.  v.393.  (5)  Strcnat  lib/ii.  _ 

T  Andri®,  act.  i.  sc.  (6)  KupqjroiS.  lib.  vm. 

,j)  Demosthenes  in  Stephanum  testejiv  'V  Achill.  Tat  lib.  r. 

:4>Orat  in  Aphobnm*. 
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Promisit  pater  hanc,  hcec  etjuravit  amanti. 

Her  father  promis’d,  she  an  oatli  did  take 
Her  faithful  lover  never  to  forsake. 

The  ceremony  in  promising  fidelity  was  kissing  each  other,  or  giving  their 
right  hands,  which  was  the  usual  form  of  ratifying  all  agreements  :  hence 
Clytemnestra  in  Euripides  calls  for  Achilles’s  right  hand,  to  assure  her 
of  his  sincere  intention  to  marry  her  daughter  (l)  : 

— . — ■ — As^t'av  y  i/JLH  ‘xfipa. 

Saratov,  ptHKaetotv  vj  u^r-JluaLTa\. 

Join  your  right  hand  to  mi.ie,  a  sacred  tie 
Of  this  our  compact. - 

The  Thebans  had  a  custom  for  lovers  to  plight  their  faith  at  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  Iolaus,  who  was  a  lover  of  Hercules,  and  assisted  him  in  his  la¬ 
bours  (2),  and  was  therefore  believed  to  take  care  of  love  affairs  when 
advanced  into  heaven. 

In  the  primitive  ages,  women  were  married  without  portions  from  their 
relations,  being  purchased  by  their  husbands,  whose  presents  to  the  wo¬ 
man’s  relations  were  called  her  downj.  Thus  we  find  Shechem  bargain¬ 
ing  with  Jacob  and  his  sons  for  Dinah  :  ‘  Let  me  find  grace  in  your  eyes 
(saith  he)  and  what  ye  shall  say  unto  me,  I  will  give  :  ask  me  never  so 
much  dowry  and  gift,  and  1  will  give  according  as  ye  shall  say  unto  me  ; 
but  give  me  the  damsel  to  wife’  (3).  Several  instances  may  be  produced 
to  the  same  purpose,  were  not  this  custom  too  well  known  to  need  far¬ 
ther  confirmation  ;  only  thus  much  must  be  observed,  that  when  civility 
and  good  manners  came  to  be  established  in  any  place,  it  was  usually  laid 
aside  ;  for  Aristotle  makes  it  one  argument  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Gre¬ 
cians  were  an  uncivilized  people,  because  they  used  to  buy  their  wives(4). 
No  sooner,  therefore,  do  we  find  them  beginning  to  lay  aside  their  bar¬ 
barous  manners,  but  this  practice  was  left  off ;  insomuch  that  Medea,  in 
Euripides,  complains  that  women  were  the  most  miserable  of  all  rational 
creatures,  because  lying  under  a  necessity  of  purchasing  their  own  mas¬ 
ters  at  a  dear  rate  (5).  So  frequent  became  the  custom  for  women  to 
bring  portions  to  their  husbands,  that  some  make  the  most  essential  dif¬ 
ference  between  yuvij  and  ■jraXXaxs),  i.  e.  wife  and  concubine,  to  consist 
in  this,  that  wives  had  dowries,  whereas  concubines  were  usually  with¬ 
out  :  whence  one  in  Plautus,  the  scene  of  whose  action  is  laid  in  Greece, 
speaks  thus  (6)  ; 

- sed  ut  inops. 

Inf  amis  ne  sim,  ne  mihi  hanc  famam  different,  ne 
Germanam  meam  sororemin  concubinatum  tibi 
Sic  sine  dote  dedisse  magis,  quam  in  matrimonium. 

Tho’  I  am  poor  in  purse,  and  am  but  mean, 

I’ll  offer  some  small  matter  for  her  dovv’ry, 

Least  this  aspersion  should  be  thrown  abroad, 

That  she’s  your  mistress,  not  your  lawful  vvife. 

Hence  men  who  were  content  to  marry  wives  who  had  no  fortune,  com¬ 
monly  gave  them  w^oixwa,  an  instrument  in  writing,  whereby  the  receipt 
of  their  dowry  was  owned.  The  rest  of  their  distinction  was  chiefly 
founded  upon  this  ;  for  she  that  had  a  dowry,  thought  it  a  just  title  to  a 

(1)  Iphigen.  in  Aulid.  v.  831  (4)  Politic,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 

(2)  Piutarchus  Pelopida.  (5)  Euripidis,  Med.  230. 

r3)  Gen.  xxxiv.  2.  (6)  Trinummo 
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greaterfreedom  with  her  husband,  and  more  respect  from  him,  than'  such 
as  owed  their  maintenance  to  him.  So  sensible  was  Lycurgis  of  this,  and 
some  other  inconveniences  attending  this  custom,  that  partly  for  fear 
wives  should  domineer  over  their  husbands,  and  partly  out  ot  a  desire 
that  men  should  choose  wives  more  for  the  sake  of  their  persons  than 
their  money,  and  that  no  woman’s  poverty  should  hinder  her  of  an  hus¬ 
band,  he  quite  banished  it  out  of  Sparta  (l).  Solon  agreed  herein  with 
Lycurgus  ;  for  all  the  dowry  he  permitted  the  Athenian  wives  to  have, 
was  a  little  inconsiderable  household  stuff,  and  three  suits  of  clothes  : 
*  for  says  Plutarch)  he  would  not  have  marriages  for  gain,  or  an  estate, 
but  for  pure  love,  kind  affection,  and  to  get  children  (2).’  But  some  are 
of  opinion,  that  his  ordinance  had  no  relation  to  dowries,  but  only  to 
those  gifts  which  the  bride  brought  with  her  called  eirauXia  ot  which  an 
account  will  afterwards  be  given.  And  that  Solon  did  not  prohibit  other 
dowries,  appears  hence,  that  men  who  had  no  sons,  were  allowed  to  eu- 
tail  their  estates  upon  daughters  ;  and  every  heiress  (the  Athenians  called 
them  sV/xXrj£oi)  was  obliged  to  marry  her  nearest  relation,  lest  her  estate 
should  go  out  nf  the  family  ;  but  in  consideration  of  her  dowry,  she  had 
the  privilege,  when  her  husband  was  impotent,  to  lie  with  his  nearest 
kinsman  ;  which  law  was  contrived  against  those  who,  conscious  of  their 
own  inability  would  match  with  heiresses  for  the  portion  s  sake,  and 
make  use  of  a  law  to  put  violence  upon  nature  ;  yet  (saith  my  author)  it 
wss  wisely  done  to  confine  her  to  her  husband’s  nearest  kinsman,  that  the 
children  might  be  of  the  same  family.  A  farther  privilege  heiresses  had 
aboi  e  other  women  was,  that  their  husbands  were  obliged  to  lie  with  them 
thrice  a  month  (3).  When  mere  were  any  orphan  virgins  without  inhe¬ 
ritance,  whom  they  termed  Sij'a'tfai  (4),  he  that  was  next  in  olood  was 
oblige  1  to  marry  her  himself,  or  settle  a  portion  on  her  according  to  his 
quality  ;  if  he  was  Ilsv'nxxofl'iofJ.gdip.voff,  one  of  the  first  rank,  five  minae,  or 
500  drachms  ;  if  Twsug,  of  the  second  rank,  300  ;  if  ZuyiVng,  of  the  third 
rank  150  ;  but  if  she  had  mauy  relations  equally  allied,  all  ot  them  con¬ 
tributed  their  proportions  to  make  up  the  sum.  If  there  were  more  than 
one  virgin,  their  nearest  kinsman  was  only  obliged  to  marry',  or  give  a 
portion  to  one  of  them  ;  and  upon  his  refusal  to  do  this,  any  person  was 
allowed  to  indict  him  before  the  archon,  who  was  obliged  to  compel  him 
to  his  duty  ;  and  if  he  refused  to  put  the  law  in  execution,  was  fined  1000 
drachms,  which  were  consecrated  to  Juno,  the  goddess  of  marriage  (5). 
Terence  has  several  hints  at  these  customs  ;  for  his  scenes  being  laid  in 
Athens,  he  frequently  describes  the  usages  of  that  city  :  thus  in  Phot- 
mio  *  : 

Lex  est,  ut  orbw,  qui  sint  gencre  proximi, 

Eis  nubant,  et  illos  ducere  eadem  hcec  lexjubet. 

_ _ _ There’s  a  law 

That  orphan  girls  should  wed  their  next  erf  kin, 

Which  law  obliges  too  their  next  of  kin 

To  many  them. -  coiman. 

In  the  same  comedy  (6,)  he  expressly  mentions  the  five  minae  given  by 
men  of  the  first  quality  : 


(1)  Justin,  lib.  iii-  Plutarch  \potheg.  cap.  G.  %)  Demosthenes  ©rat.  ad  Macartafum  * 

Laconic.  JElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  Hagiana  h^red.tale. 

(2)  Plutarchus  Solone.  Act.  l-  ■  ■ 

(3)  Idem.  loo.  citato.  „  (6)  Act.  ...  sc  3 

(4)  Eustathius  in  Iliad  ex  Aristophane  Grammauco. 
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Ktsi  mihi  facta  injuria  est,  verumtamen 
Potius  quam  lites  seder,  aut  quam  te  audiarn 
Itidem  vt  cognata  si  sit,  id  quod  lexjubet, 

Dotem  dare,  abduce  hanc,  minas  quinque  accipe 

- Although  I  have  been  wrong’d, 

Yet,  rather  than  engage  in  litigation, 

And  rather  than  hear  you  ;  as  if  she  were 

Indeed  related  to  us,  as  the  law 

Ordains,  I’ll  pay  her  dowry  :  take  her  hence, 

And  with  her  take  five  min®.  colmak. 

It  may  be  observed  farther,  that  afterwards,  when  money  became  more 
plentiful,  the  relations  of  these  virgins  increased  their  dowries  ;  for  we 
are  told  by  Eustathius  (1),  that  the  nsvrcotoa,ioy,sSiy.voi  gave  ten  minae,  and 
men  of  inferior  quality,  without  doubt,  raised  their  contributions  pro- 
portionably.  When  virgins  had  no  relations  to  provide  for  them,  and 
were  descended  from  men  that  had  been  serviceable  to  their  country,  it 
was  common  for  the  state  to  take  care  of  them  ;  a  remarkable  instance 
hereof  we  have  in  Aristides’s  two  daughters,  to  each  of  which  the  city 
gave  300  drachms  for  her  portion  (2).  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  (saith 
my  author)  that  the  Athenians  should  make  provision  for  those  that  lived 
in  their  city,  when  hearing  that  the  grand-daughter  of  Aristogiton  (a  fa¬ 
mous  patriot  that  opposed  Pisistratus’s  sons)  was  in  a  low  condition,  in 
the  isle  of  Lemnos,  and  like  to  want  a  husband,  because  without  a  por¬ 
tion,  they  sent  for  her  to  Athens,  married  her  to  a  person  of  great  quali¬ 
ty,  and  gave  her  a  farm  belonging  to  the  city  for  a  dowry.  Indeed,  how¬ 
ever  generous  the  love  of  the  more  ancient  Athenians  was,  their  suc¬ 
cessors  commonly  made  money  the  chief  tie  of  their  affections  :  and  the 
later  Spartans  were  of  the  same  humour,  even  whilst  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus  were  still  in  being  ;  for  we  find,  that  whilst  Lysander  was  in  a  flou¬ 
rishing  condition,  and  passed  for  a  wealthy  man,  several  persons  engaged 
themselves  to  his  daughters,  who  seeing  afterwards  how  poor  and  honest 
he  died,  broke  off  their  contract.  It  is  true,  the  Spartans  punished 
them  severely  for  their  pertidiousness  ;  but  that  seems  done  rather  out 
of  respect  to  Lysander’s  memory (3),  than  to  their  ancient  constitution, 
which,  as  soon  as  riches  began  to  be  possessed  and  admired  at  Sparta, 
seems  to  have  been  laid  asleep.  The  Grecians,  indeed,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  prohibition  of  some  of  their  laws,  were  generally  lovers  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  seem  to  have  matched  rather  for  the  sake  ofthat,  than  on  other 
commendable  qualifications.  Nor  was  this  a  late  corruption,  but  enter¬ 
tained  even  in  the  primitive  times  ;  for  we  find  Andromache  called  by 
Homer(4)  noXu<5w£os,  i.  e.  according  to  Eustathius,  noXuV^oixoj,  possessed 
of  a  large  dowry  :  and  before  the  use  of  money  was  common,  virgins  in¬ 
creased  their  husbands  estates,  by  adding  sheep  and  oxen  to  their  flocks 
and  herds,  wherein  the  riches  of  those  ages  chiefly  consisted  ;  whence 
(as  the  same  author  observes,)  they  are  sometimes  honoured  with  the 
epithet  of  <iXip£<rl6uiai.  And  from  the  expence  fathers  were  at  on  this 
account,  came  the  proverb  : 

riaic  fj.oi  rgnoywic  s<r,  fxh  r^rroyhiut 

Which  is  nothing  but  a  father’s  wish,  that  his  children  might  rather  be 
boys  than  girls.  As  to  the  quantity  of  dowries,  nothing  can  be  deter¬ 
mined,  the  humours  of  persons,  and  their  particular  exigences,  being 

Iliad,  ip'.  (2)  Plutarch,  Aristide.  <31  Phtarchus  Lysandro.  (4) Iliad. 
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the  laws  thhy  were  usually  directed  by  in  such  cases  ;  only  it  may  ob¬ 
served,  that  in  Crete,  sisters  were  put  off  with  half  the  shares  of  their 
brothers(l).  The  dowry  was  named  sometimes  (rsi'Xia,  sragd  <nt 
p.eiX/o'fl'stv  <rov  «v<5ga,  or  c'ov a,  q.  r'S^vu,  tfaea.  rx  «Ss iv,  as  designed  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  favour  and  good-will  of  the  person  they  were  given  to  ;  some¬ 
times  tpsgv i>\  from  (psgsiv,  because  brought  by  the  wife  to  her  husband. 
Some  of  the  names  are  used  for  the  man’s  dowry  or  portion,  as  Erstathius 
has  observed.  When  the  wife  had  a  dowry,  it  was  commonly  expected 
her  husband  should  make  her  a  settlement,  to  be  a  maintenance  for  her 
in  case  he  should  happen  to  be  parted  from  her  by  death  or  divorce  ; 
this  was  usually  a  house  or  land,  and  was  anciently  called  &ro‘lTfM]fAa(2), 
being  a  return  equivalent  to  the  dowry  ;  afterwards  it  was  frequently 
termed  «v<n ipgfwj,  i.  e.  a  recompense  for  her  dowry,  or  Cto§oXov,  from 
CcoSaXAsiv,  because  it  was  Ctfo&xXXofASv  v  ry  (pegvy  given  instead  of  her 
dow’ry  :  but  where  no  such  security  was  given,  husbands  that  divorced 
their  wives  were  obliged  to  leturn  their  dow'ry.  The  same  obligation 
reached  their  heirs,  upon  refusal  to  maintain  the  wives  of  those  whose 
estates  they  inherited  :  hence  Telemachus  in  Homer,  having  suffered 
many  affronts,  and  sustained  great  losses  by  his  mother  Penelope’s  gal¬ 
lants,  yet  thinks  it  not  prudent  to  dismiss  her  to  her  father  Icarius,  be¬ 
cause  that  could  not  be  done  without  returning  her  portion  (3)  ; 

- icaxov  i fi/ui  (Jjtot/vsiv 

licagiffi,  ciik.'  ctbrott  <xa!y  d7ro  fA» Tiga 

I  could  not  now  repay  so  great  a  sum 
To  the  old  man,  should  I  dismiss  her  home 
Against  her  will. - 

Which  words  seem  to  intimate  farther,  that  if  the  woman  departed  of  her 
own  accord,  the  fore-mentioned  obligation  became  void.  Yet,  in  case 
the  woman  departed  from  her  husband  in  the  manner  which  was  allowed 
by  the  laws,  her  dowry  was  restored  to  her.  This  we  find  to  have  been 
the  practice  at  Athens. 

In  the  same  city  it  was  the  custom,  when  any  man's  estate  was  confis¬ 
cated,  that  the  wife’s  dowry  should  be  assigned  to  her. 

in  the  same  city  it  was  decreed,  that  he  who  did  not  restore  to  his  wife, 
when  divorced,  her  dowry,  should  pay  nine  oboli  every  month  whilst  it 
was  detained,  for  interest.  If  this  was  neglected,  an  action  termed  ditix 
Sixri,  was  preferred  against  him  in  the  Odeum  by  the  woman’s  (sKirgoiros) 
guardian  (4).  I'his  is  to  be  u-  derstood  of  the  dowries  of  those  of  the 
lowest  class  of  citizens,  to  whom,  as  bath  been  before  observed,  Solon 
allotted  150  drachmae  ;  for  it  being  the  custom  for  one  fxv£,  w'hich  is 
equivalent  to  100  drachmae,  to  bring  in  an  interest  of  six  oboli  every 
month,  the  interest  of  150  drachmae  must  amount  to  nine  oboli. 

Hence  the  payment  of  the  dowry  was  also  attested  by  sufficient  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  also  by  a  written  instrument  called  tfpamtSa.  If  these  could 
not  be  produced,  the  husband  was  not  obliged  to  allow  his  wife  a  separate 
maintenance.  If  the  woman  deceased  without  children,  her  dowry  was 
repaid  to  the  person  by  whom  she  had  been  endowed  (5)  ;  for  the  dowry 

(15  Alexander  ab  Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  lib.  iv.  (4)  Demosthenes  in  N®ram. 
cap.  8.  15)  Conf.  Daeus  Orat.  de  bared.  Pyrrhi 

,•2)  Hesycb.  Harpocrat.  Suidas,  Pollux. 

/<?)  Odyss.  ft'.  v.  132. 
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was  intended  as  a  maintenance  to  the  children,  and  therefore  when  the 
woman’s  sons  came  to  be  of  age,  they  enjoyed  their  mother’s  dowry 
whilst  she  was  living,  only  allowing  her  a  competent  maintenance  (1). 
What  other  things  wives  brought  to  their  husbands  above  their  portions, 
were  called  1<k iVgoixov,  sVifisiXia,  and  by  later  Greeks  sguirgoixa. 

Before  men  married,  it  was  customary  to  provide  themselves  a  house 
to  settle  in  ;  to  which  practice  Hesiod’s  advice  is  an  allusion  : 

O ixov  juev  7rpa>ri<rrx,  yuvxixx  rre  (2) - 

First  see  you  have  a  settlement,  and  wife. 


The  woman  in  Theocritus  asks  her  lover  whether  he  was  making  a 
house  ready  for  her  : 

t  turtle /xei  d’zxttfxciit,  T£t/£e/j  xxi  dd/xx,  xxi  x’uKxc. 

What?  are  you  furnishing  an  house?  Have  you 
Provided  beds  ? - 

To  which  he  replies, 

aoi  B-xKix/uxc - 

Beds  I  procure,  don’t  fear. - 

Protesilaus  in  Homer,  being  called  to  the  Trojan  war  soon  after  his  mar¬ 
riage,  is  said  to  have  left  Sopov  ^ireXv,  his  house  half  finished  (3)  : 

Tk  S t  5  xfxQifyuqws  xkko^c;  fuKxx.ii  \xe  xetirrc, 

K xi  S'ofxo;  ri/xiTixiis. - 

At  Phylace  he  left  behind  his  spouse. 

There  to  lament  in  an  half-finish’d  house. 


Some  indeed  will  have  Oixos  to  be  meant  of  his  family,  which  is 
called  sj'p.iTsX>i£ ,  because  he  left  it  before  he  had  any  children  (4).  The 
same  ambiguity  is  found  in  Valerius  Flaccus  who  has  thus  imitated  Ho- 
mer(5)  : 


- conjux  miseranda  Cuico 

Linquitur,  et  primo  domus  imperfecta  cubili. 
Near  the  Caicus  his  unhappy  wife 
Is  left  alone  :  his  house  deserted  stands, 

Vacant  of  those  dear  sources  of  delight 
That  bless  the  fruitful  marriage-bed. 

Catullus  has  expressed  the  same  thought  thus  (6)  : 


Conjugis  ut  quondam  flagrans  advenit  amore 
Protesilueam  Laodxiaia  domum 
Inceptamfrustra,nondum  cum  sanguine  sacro 
Ilostia  ccclestes  pacijicdsset  heros. 

As  fair  Laodamia  once  did  come, 

Iuflain’d  with  passion,  to  th’  unfinished  home 

Of  her  dearbord,  before  the  sacrifice 

Had  yet  appeas’d  the  heav’nly  deities.  j.  a. 


But  the  former  sense  seems  more  agreeable  to  the  way  of  speaking  in 
those  times,  it  being  then  the  constant  custom  to  build  an  house  before 
marriage.  Hence  women,  whose  husbands  died  soon  after  marriage,  are 
said  to  be  left  widows  in  a  new-built  house;  as  the  Greek  scholiast  ob¬ 
serves  upon  that  verse  of  Homer  (7) 


(1)  Demosthenes  in  Ph®nipputn,  et  in 
Stephanum  Te9tera. 

(2)  Eyy'.  (!'.  23.  vide  Turneb.  Adv.  lib.  xxi. 
(S')  Iliad.  8'.  v.  700. 


(4)  Scholiastesvetus  in  loc.  cit. 

(5)  Lib.  vi. 

(6)  Epigram,  ad  Mallium. 

(7)  Iliad.  £'.  v,  3$, 
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Xxfcetrm  <Te  yvvtumt  ptvjpS  S-dha/uolo  villa. 

The  Athenian  virgins  were  presented  to  Diana  before  it  was  lawful 
for  them  to  marry.  This  ceremony  was  performed  atBrauron,  an  Athe¬ 
nian  borough  ;  it  was  called  ctgxrsTa.,  the  virgins  themselves,  agxToi,  and 
the  action,  d^xrsTa.,  the  custom  being  instituted  to  appease  the  goddess, 
who  had  been  incensed  against  some  of  the  Athenians  for  killing  a  bear  ; 
the  story  whereof  is  described  at  large  in  one  of  the  precedent  books(l). 
Another  custom  there  was  for  virgins,  when  they  became  marriageable, 
to  present  certain  baskets  full  of  little  curiosities  to  Diana,  to  gain  leave  to 
depart  out  of  her  train  (virgins  being  looked  on  as  that  goddess’s  peculiar,) 
and  change  their  state  of  life.  To  which  custom  Theocritus  has  this  al¬ 
lusion  (2). 

Hv9!  a  ra>  EuCkAoio  y.dvatfopa;  cc/u^ utv  kva-'j-ai 

Axa-o?  «r’  ApripeiS'oc. - 

Anaxo,  Eubul’s  daughter,  full  of  love, 

Came  to  me  with  a  basket  for  Diana’s  grove. 

The  action  was  called  xavytpogsTv,  and  the  virgins  xavv)<po£oi,  from  the  bas¬ 
kets  they  carried.  The  Boeotians  and  Locrians  had  a  custom,  for  persons 
of  both  sexes,  before  their  nuptials,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Euclia,  who  had 
an  image  and  altar  in  their  market-place.  This  Euclia  some  will  have  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Menoecius,  and  sister  of  Patroclus  ;  others  rather  think 
her  the  same  with  Diana  (3)  ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  Diana  received 
this  surname  from  Patroclus’s  sister,  or  that  she  was  worshipped  by  the 
name  of  Diana  Euclia  ;  for  Diana  being  the  goddess  of  virginity,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  one  honoured  for  the  preservation  of  her  viginity, 
should  be  worshipped  under  her  name,  since  it  is  common  to  attribute  to 
those  that  were  first  eminent  for  any  sort  of  virtue  or  excellent  quality, 
the  actions  of  all  that  afterwards  imitated  them.  Hence  we  have  several 
Jupiters,  Minervas,  Bacchuses,  Herculeses,  &c.  the  famous  exploits  of 
many  persons,  distant  as  well  in  time  as  place,  being  ascribed  to  one  he¬ 
ro.  To  return  :  we  find  Diana  concerned  in  the  preparatory  solemnities 
before  all  marriages  ;  for  a  married  life  being  her  aversion,  it  was  thought 
requisite  for  all  that  entered  upon  it  to  ask  her  pardon  for  dissenting  from 
her.  This  was  done  by  prayers  and  several  sorts  of  sacrifices  ;  whence 
Agamemnon  in  Euripides,  pretending  he  was  going  to  match  Iphigenia 
with  Achilles,  speaks  thus  to  Clytemnestra  (4)  : 

’Ex.7repn7re  ■ntlJ'd.  fa/ddrav  Trttrpa;  /nem, 

‘flc xjp'tlGii  irapuriv  i iirpe7ritrpAva.i, 

Elpo/urcii  re  fieixxuv  irvp  KdQdpeior  in  %epuv 
Marmot  re,  npa  yat/uatv  ie  S'si  ireaeiv  %pe up 
‘Agre/uiJ't,  pnexava;  aitutros  QV&i/xa.ra.. 

Send  now  thy  daughter  to  her  father’s  charge 
Committed  ;  for  the  lavers  ready  stand, 

The  salted  cakes,  which  o’er  the  lustral  fire 
The  hand  must  cast;  the  heifers  too,  whose  blood 
Must  in  black  streams,  before  the  nuptials,  flow, 

To  the  chaste  queen,  Diana,  are  prepared.  potter. 

These  were  called  ya^yXioi  sfyai,  vgayuixsiu,  rrga-eXsmi  suya.i,  or  irgo reXsiu, 
for  reXos  and  yu^og  are  terms  of  the  same  signification  (5)  ;  the  former 


(1)  Lib.  ii.  cap.  20.  in  (Jjaujduh. 

(2)  Idyl).  v.  66. 

f3)  Plutarchus  Aristide. 


(4)  Iphigen.  in  Aulid.  1110. 

(5)  Eustathius  in  Iliad.  S'. 
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denoting  marriage,  either  as  a  general  name  for  all  sorts  of  rites  and  ce¬ 
remonies,  or  (as  some  say)  because  the  longing  expectations  of  married 
persons  are  thereby  consumm  ated,  and  brought  to  an  end,  or  because 
persons  that  are  married  become  complete  and  perfect  men,  and  renounce 
all  the  customs  and  desires  of  childhood  ;  whence  yip  at,  to  marry ,  is 
termed  rsAEiw^vai,  to  be  made  perfect  (1).  Married  persons  are  called 
'7-f'Xsiot  (2),  and  are  said  to  be  Jv  /3 tu  The  same  epithet  is  common¬ 

ly  given  to  the  gods  that  had  the  care  of  marriage  ;  whence  we  read  of 
Jupiter  TeXsioj,  Juno  teXei'cc  (3),  &c.  These  gods  were  likewise  render¬ 
ed  propitious  before  the  nuptials,  and  the  sacrifices,  with  other  devotions 
offered  them,  were  all  known  by  the  same  names  with  those  offered  to 
Diana  :  Juno's  were  called  (besides  their  general  name)  HgareXsia,  from 
her  own  name,  which,  in  Greek  is  a.  Several  other  deities  had  their 
share  in  these  honours.  Minerva,  surnamed  Ilagflsvof,  the  virgin,  had  a 
peculiar  title  to  them  at  Athens,  upon  the  same  account  they  were  paid 
to  Diana  :  and  it  was  not  permitted  a  virgin  to  marry,  till  she  had  paid 
her  devotion  to  this  goddess’s  temple  in  the  citadel  (4).  Venus  likewise, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  yupiXtoi  Ssoi,  gods  superintending  marriage,  were 
invoked  (5).  The  Lacedasmonians  had  a  very  ancient  statue  of  Acpgo- 
Sirr)  Hpcc,  i.  e.  Venus  Juno,  to  which  all  mothers  sacrificed  when  their 
daughters  were  married  (6).  The  most  ancient  Athenians  paid  the  same 
honour  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  which  were  believed  to  have  a  particular 
concern  in  marriages,  the  latter  of  these  being  rendered  fruitful  by  the 
benign  influence  of  the  former,  and  therefore  a  fit  emblem  of  mar- 
riage  (7).  The  Fates  and  Graces,  being  thought  first  to  join,  and  then 
preserve  the  tie  of  love,  were  partakers  of  the  like  respect  (8)  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  several  other  deities  at  different  places,  and  for  different 
reasons,  claimed  a  share  therein.  The  day  wherein  this  ceremony  was 
performed,  was  usually  that  which  immediately  went  before  the  mar¬ 
riage  (9)  :  it  is  commonly  called  yaprfkioi,,  xagsuns  (10),  from  the  custom 
they  had  of  shaving  themselves  on  this  occasion  (11),  and  presenting  their 
hair  to  some  of  the  fore-mentioned  deities,  or  other  gods,  to  whom  they 
had  particular  obligations.  Pollux  (!2)  mentions  some  who  offered  their 
hair  to  Diana,  and  the  fatal  sisters.  At  Trcezen  the  virgins  were  obliged 
to  consecrate  their  hair  to  Hippolytus,  the  son  of  Theseus,  who  died  for 
his  chastity,  before  they  entered  into  marriage-bonds  (13).  The  Mega- 
rensian  virgins  offered  their  hair,  with  libations,  at  the  monument  of  Iphi- 
noe,  daughter  of  Alcathous,  who  died  a  virgin  ;  the  Delians  to  Hccaerge 
and  Opis  (14)  :  the  Argians  and  Athenians  (to  trouble  you  with  no  more 
instances)  to  Minerva.  Statius  has  mentioned  this  ceremony  (15),  speak¬ 
ing  of  that  goddess’s  temple  : 


- hie  more  parentum 

Insides,  thalamis  ubi  casta  adolesceret  (etas, 
Virgineas  libare  comas,  primosque  solebanl 
Excusare  toros. - 


<1)  Eustathius  in  Iliad,  p. 

(2)  Bi9etus  in  Aristoph.  Thesmophor. 

(3)  Suidas,  aliique  complures. 

(4)  Suidas,  &c. 

(5)  Etymologici  Auctor.  &c. 

(6)  Pausanias  Laconicis. 

(7)  Proclus  in  Timseum  Platonis  Comment,  v. 


(8)  Pollux,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  Etymologici  Auctor.  v.  qa^inxla. 


(9)  Hesychius. 

(10)  Etymologici  Auctor. 

(11)  Pollux,  loc.  cit  &c. 

(12)  Onomast.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 

(13)  Lucianusde  Dea  Syria. 

(14)  Pausanias  Atticis. 

(15)  Thebaid.  ii. 
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Here,  so  long  custom  had  ordain’d,  are  led 
The  nymphs  when  ripen’d  for  the  marriage-bed. 

And  for  the  frailty  of  the  sex  atone 

With  maiden  ringlets  on  the  altars  thrown.  lewis. 

But  these  names  (yafjt/jXia  and  xagsuTis)  were  at  Athens  peculiar  to  one 
day  of  the  solemnity  called  apaturia,  wherein  fathers  had  their  children 
entered  into  the  public  register,  at  which  time  they  offered  sacrifices  for 
their  prosperity,  w’ith  a  particular  respect  to  their  marriages,  and  com¬ 
monly  shaved  off  some  of  their  hair  to  be  dedicated  to  some  of  the  dei¬ 
ties,  especially  her  to  whose  honour  that  festival  was  celebrated.  But 
though  the  time  of  presenting  their  hair  might  not  be  constantly  the  same, 
yet  the  custom  itself  seems  to  have  been  universally  observed,  not  only 
by  women  but  men,  who  rarely  failed  of  performing  this  ceremony  up¬ 
on  their  arrival  to  years  of  maturity.  Some  of  their  locks  were  careful¬ 
ly  preserved  for  this  use  ;  and  therefore,  when  Pentheus  in  Euripides 
threatens  Bacchus  to  shave  his  hair,  the  young  god  tells  him  it  would  be 
an  impious  action,  because  he  designed  it  for  an  offering  to  some  dei- 
ty  (4)  : 

Is§£c  o  7rKox.o/xoc,  to>  3-£&>  S"  ao Toy  t piqui. 

This  lock  is  sacred,  this  do  1  preserve 
As  some  choice  votive  ofl’ring  for  the  god. 

The  hair  was  called  nXoxapog  Sgstfrypiog,  because  presented  to  a  god  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  rare  imti.eir  education.  The  deity  thus  honour¬ 
ed  was  commonly  Apollo,  as  Plutarch  reports,  when  he  tells  us,  that  The¬ 
seus,  according  to  toe  custom  of  the  Grecian  youth,  took  a  journey  to 
Delphi  to  offer  the  first  fruits  of  his  hair  to  the  god  of  that  place  (1). 
But  this  could  not  concern  the  poorer  sort,  to  whom  such  journies  would 
have  been  too  expensive  :  nor  were  those  of  better  quality  under  any 
strict  obligation  to  pay  this  honour  to  Apollo,  it  being  not  unusual  to  do 
it  to  other  gods,  such  especially  as  were  thought  to  have  protected  their 
infancy  from  danger,  and  preserved  them  to  manhood.  Instances  are 
needless  in  a  thing  so  well  known  ;  only  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  deities  of  rivers  were  commouly  thought  to  have  a  title  to  this 
respect :  which  conceit  «eems  to  have  proceeded  from  the  opinion  of  some 
philosophers,  who  thought  all  things  were  first  produced  cut  of  water, 
and  still  nourished  and  rendered  fruitful  by  it :  whence  the  poets  took 
occasion  to  give  the  epithet  xxgorgocpog  to  watery  deities,  as  well  as  Apol¬ 
lo.  those  being  no  less  instrumental  in  the  growth  and  increase  of  living 
creatures,  than  the  sun,  whose  influences  without  moisture  can  contribute 
nothing  to  the  production  or  preservation  of  life  ;  hence  both  were  look¬ 
ed  on  as  deserving  their  returns  of  gratitude  for  the  first  gift,  as  well  as 
continuance  of  life  (3).  I  shall  only  trouble  you  with  the  following  ex¬ 
ample  of  hair  presented  to  rivers,  whereby  what  !  have  said  concerning 
the  reason  of  this  custom  will  be  confirmed  ;  for  Achilles’s  preserving 
his  hair  as  a  present  to  Sperchius,  on  condition  he  should  return  home  iu 
safety,  and  afterwards  shaving  it,  when  he  found  the  fates  had  decreed 
that  he  should  be  slain  before  Troy,  plainly  shews  that  they  used  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  hair  to  the  gods  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their  care  in 
preserving  them  Homer’s  words  run  thus,  when  he  speaks  of  Patro- 
clus’s  funeral  ( I) : 

(1)  Bach.  p.  594.  (2)  Theseo.  (4)  Iliad,  -4/.  v.  140. 

(3)  Eustathius,  Iliad.  4/'.  ubi  hanc  rem  fusius  enarrat. 
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EvS’avT’  atAA’  evmite  7roSdpKn;  S7o;  A^iaasuc, 

2t*[  Trv^n;  ^a.vf)»v  aJr£icS/gc ito  ^al'Div, 

T >lv  pa  ’27re£%ti(i  Trora/atp  rp&t  TnKtd6mtro.v, 

O^ttncrxi  S’  ago.  zi7rzv,iSaiv  \-rrl  oivoTra  etovtov 
^•rifX'cl >  *aa«c  a-01  yz  5raT»§  ipiitraro  ITnAEur, 

Keeve^e  voiT'TxVavT*  <®ia»v  ec  Tra'tpiSa  yalav, 

2oI  ts  ttCjUny  ke§eeiv,  pl^e^u  3-’  izpm  ZKaropaGav, 

TlunitKivTa  S'  hop^a  Trap’  au Tofli  (UnA1  isg£!/cr£/v 
Ec  mya;,  06/  toet.-^mevoc,  finpaos,  te  Stiweec- 
flc  »pa8'  0  j/Sffflv,  <r</  cTe  0!  voov  a*  etsaevi rue 
Nuv  J"  zml  a  vtofaai  yz  ®iAnv  £{  TrctTgiSa  yalav . 
l^arpoaKrp  Upai  Mpam  07ra.ratpai  p<pz <?6at- 

But  great  Achilles  stands  apart  in  prayer 
And  from  his  head  divides  the  yellow  hair; 

Those  curling  locks  which  from  his  youth  he  vow’d, 

And  sacred  grew,  to  Sperchius  houour’d  flood  : 

.  Then,  sighing,  to  the  deep  his  looks  he  cast, 

And  roll’d  his  eyes  around  the  wat’ry  waste. 

“  Sperchius  !  whose  waves  in  mazy  error  lost, 

Belightful  roll  around  my  native  coast  1 
To  whom  we  vainly  vow’d  at  our  return, 

These  locks  to  fall,  and  hecatombs  to  burn  : 

F ull  fifty  rams  to  bleed  in  sacrifice, 

Where  to  the  day  thy  silver  fountains  rise, 

And  where  in  shade  of  consecrated  bow’rs 
,  Thy  altars  stand  perfum’d  with  native  flow’rs 
So  vow’d  my  father,  but  he  vow’d  in  vain, 

No  more  Achiiles  sees  his  native  plain  : 

In  that  vain  hope  these  hairs  no  longer  grow, 

Patroclus  bears  them  to  the  shades  below.”  ’  ,.0PE 

.  And  the  custom  of  nourishing  hair,  on  religious  accounts,  seems  to 
have  prevailed  in  most  nations.  The  Jews  had  their  Nazarites  Osiris 
the  Egyptian  consecrated  ins  hair  to  the  gods,  as  we  learn  from  Diodo¬ 
rus  (1).  And,  to  mention  no  more,  we  find  in  Arian's  account  of  India, 
that  it  was  a  custom  there  xop-av  TzuSshr,  to  preserve  their  hair  for  some 
god,  which  they  first  learned  (as  that  author  reports)  from  Bacchus  * 

To  return  :  before  the  marriage  could  be  solemnized,  the  other’  <mds 
were  consulted,  and  their  assistance  implored  by  prayers  and  sacrifices 
which  were  usually  offered  to  some  of  the  deities  that  superintended 
these  affairs,  by  the  parents,  or  other  relations  of  the  persons  to  be  mar¬ 
ried.  Nor  can  these  offerings  be  thought  the  same  with  those  already 
mentioned,  and  called  irgors'A s/a,  since  we  find  them  plainly  distinguished 
by  Euripides,  in  a  dialogue  between  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra  con 
cerning  the  marriage  of  their  daughter  Iphigenia  ;  ’ 


KAY.  n^OTEA zla  S'  USe  zratSoe  E^Zv^vc  &za ; 

ArA.  MEAAai  yzTri  rai/Tj,  5  k  Oearauiv 
KAT.  K*Er./Ty  Saiazis  t a;  yapavz  za tis-£  oe  ; 

AfrA-  Qviras  yz  Supaab'  ajrzp  pa  i^pviv  Swai  B-zols  (2) 

CLYT.  Is  for  the  bride  the  previous  v  clim  slain  ? 

AG  AM.  Soon  shall  it  that  employs  my  present  thought 
CLYT.  And  wilt  thou  next  the  nuptial  feast  prepare  ? 

AGAM.  When  I  have  offer’d  what  the  Gods  require.  potter 

When  the  victim  was  opened,  the  gall  was  taken  out,  and  thrown  behind 
the  altar  (3),  as  being  the  seat  of  anger  and  malice,  and  therefore  the 
aversion  of  all  the  deities  who  had  the  care  of  love,  as  well  as  those  who 


(1)  Lib.  i. 

’  Euripid.  Iphigeu.  in  Aulid.  v.  "•  8. 


(3)  Coelius  Rhodigin.  lib.  xxviii.cap.  21.  Plu- 
tarchus  de  coniugial.  praecept. 
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became  their  votaries.  The  entrails  were  carefully  inspected  by  sooth¬ 
sayers  ;  and  if  any  unlucky  omen  presented  itself,  the  former  contract 
was  displeasing  to  the  gods,  and  the  nuptials  prevented.  The  same  hap¬ 
pened  upon  the  appearing  of  any  ill-boding  omen  without  the  victim. 
rI  hus  we  find  in  Achilles  Tatius,  that  Clitophon’s  designed  marriage  with 
Calligone  was  hindered  by  an  eagle,  that  snatched  a  piece  of  the  sacrifice 
from  the  altar  (!).  The  most  fortunate  omen  that  could  appear  was  a 
pair  of  turtles,  because  of  the  inviolable  affection  those  birds  are  said  to 
have  for  each  other.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  xogwvat,  which  were 
thought  to  promise  long  life  or  happiness,  by  reason  of  the  length  of  their 
lives,  which  is  proverbially  remarkable,  and  the  perpetuity  of  their  love  : 
for  when  one  of  the  mates  is  dead,  the  other  remains  solitary  ever 
after  (2!)  ;  for  which  reason,  the  appearance  of  those  birds  single,  boded 
separation  or  sorrow  to  the  married  couple  ;  whence  (as  we  are  told  by 
Horapollo)  it  was  customary  at  nuptials  to  sing  Kogri  hxogi  1  xoguvriv,  where¬ 
by  the  maids  were  putin  mind  to  watch,  that  none  of  these  birds,  coming 
single,  should  disturb  the  solemnity  ;  or  perhaps  it  might  be  done  to  avert 
the  pernicious  influences  of  that  unlucky  omen,  if  it  happened  to  appear. 
Another  remedy  against  evil  omens  was  this  :  they  wrote  over  their  house 
doors,  MHaEN  EI2ITO  KAKON,  LET  NO  EVIL  ENTER.  To  this 
sentence  they  sometimes  joined  the  master  of  the  house’s  name,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  new-married  person,  who  wrote  thus  upon  his  house  : 

'O  TOT  AI02  IIAI2  'HPAKAH2  KAAAINK02 
EN0AAE  KATOIKEI  MHaEN  EI2ITO  ICAKON. 

i.  e.  Here  dwells  Hercules  the  victorious  son  of  Jupiter  ;  let  no  evil  enter. 

This  gave  occasion  to  Diogenes’s  jest ;  for,  seeing  upon  the  door  of  a 
vicious  fellow,  the  lore-mentioned  prayer,  ‘  then,’  said  he,  ‘  let  not  the 
master  of  the  house  enter  (3).’ 

The  bridegroom’s  garments  were  all  dyed,  as  Suidas  (4)  has  observed 
out  of  Aristophanes.  However  that  be,  both  the  married  persons  and 
their  attendants  were  richly  adorned,  according  to  their  quality  :  they 
were  likewise  decked  with  garlands  of  various  herbs  and  flowers  :  whence 
Clytemnestra  in  Euripides  speaks  thus  to  Achilles  about  her  daughter 
Iphigenia  (5)  : 

AXf.Ct''  S6MI/V0V  a  &(£. 5  7TCU,  Til  T’SjUjT  S’vTTrptt^lt, 

Til  t e  ia./j'J.'rptjrH,  o/utaiz 

2oi  xstTCis -f'J.ao-’  \yco  viv  nycv  a s  ya/ux/jitv «v- 

Protect,  O  Goddess-born,  a  wretched  mother  ; 

Protect  a  virgin  call’d  thy  bride  :  her  head 

With  garlands,  ah,  in  vain  !  yet  did  I  crown, 

And  led  her  as  by  thee  to  be  espous’d.  roriEB. 

The  herbs  were  usually  such  as  some  way  or  other  signified  the  affairs 
of  marriage,  as  those  >.dcred  to  Venus,  or  (which  are  mentioned  by  the 
scholiast  (6)  upon  Aristophanes)  rfitfop.^iov,  p^'xwv,  o'^o'ap.ov,  &c.  Cakes 
made  of  sesamen  were  likewise  given  at  marriages,  that  herb  being 
■voXuyovos,  remarkable  for  its  fruitfulness,  according  to  the  same  author. 
The  Boeotians  used  garlands  of  wild  asparagus,  which  is  full  of  prickles, 

(1)  Lib.  ii.  (2)  Ales,  ab  Ales.  (5)  Iphigen.  in  Aulid.  v.  90? 

(3)  Diogenes  Laertius  in  Diogene  (6)  Pace 

(4)  V.  Barrrd 
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but  bears  excellent  fruit,  and  therefore  was  thought  to  resemble  the 
bride,  who  had  given  her  lover  some  trouble  in  courting  her,  and  gaining 
her  affections,  which  she  recompensed  afterwards  by  the  pleasantness  of 
her  conversation.  The  house  where  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  was 
likewise  decked  with  garlands  ;  a  pestil  was  tied  upon  the  door,  and  a 
maid  carried  a  sieve  (l),the  bride  herself  bearing  tpguyerov,  tpguysrg ov,  or 
(pguyrirgov  (2),  an  earthen  vessel,  wherein  barley  was  parched,  to  signify 
her  obligation  to  attend  the  business  of  her  family. 

The  bride  was  usually  conducted  in  a  chariot  from  her  father’s  house 
to  her  husband’s  in  the  evening  (3),  that  time  being  chosen  to  conceal 
her  blushes.  Thus  we  find  in  Catullus’s  Epithalamium  : 

Vesper  adest,  juvenes  consvrgite,  vesper  Olympo 
Expectata  din  vix  tandem  lumina  tollit ; 

Surgerejam  tempus,  jampingues  linquere  mensas 
Jam  veniet  virgotjam  dicetur  Hymen^us. 

Wish’d  evening’s  come,  ye  youths  assembled  rise  ! 

The  long  expected  evening  has  shut  out 
The  light  of  heaven  ;  now  it  is  time  to  rise. 

Now  it  is  time  to  leave  the  jovial  board : 

Here  comes  the  lovely  bride  ;  now  chaunt  the  song, 

The  hymeneal  song. -  c.  s. 

She  was  placed  in  the  middle,  her  husband  sitting  on  one  side,  and  one  of 
the  most  intimate  friends  on  the  other,  who,  for  that  reason,  was  called 
itago xog.  This  custom  was  so  frequent,  that  when  the  bride  went  to  the 
husband’s  house  on  foot,  the  person  who  accompanied  her  retained  the 
same  name.  The  same  was  called  wfMpsur^g,  ^agaw/xiplos,  and  capavufwpos  (4), 
though  this  is  more  commonly  used  in  the  feminine  gender,  and  signifies 
the  woman  that  waited  upon  the  bride,  sometimes  called  wpcpsvrgia,.  When 
the  bridegroom  had  been  married  before,  he  was  not  permitted  to  fetch 
the  bride  from  her  father’s  house,  but  that  care  was  committed  to  one  of 
his  friends,  who  was  termed  vupupaywyos  (5),  or  vupupoflVoXos  ;  which  words 
are  likewise  taken  for  the  persons  that  assisted  in  making  up  the  match, 
and  managing  the  concerns  which  related  to  the  marriage,  who  if  women, 
were  called  irgo/xv^rgiai,  •x’goj'Svqrgicu,  &c.  One  thing  farther  may  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  bride’s  passage  to  her  husband’s  house  viz.  that  torches 
were  carried  before  her,  as  appears  from  the  messenger  in  Euripides,  who 
says,  he  called  to  mind  the  time  when  he  bore  torches  before  Menelaus 
and  Helena  (6)  : 

Nuv  d.ia.neu.a.l  rov  a'ov  ufj.iva.tos  irdkiv, 

Kai  kHfJ.Ta.Sar  fji/jvS/jt6'  a;,  TiTpaipoi; 

I vrvrots  Tpoxagtev,  7rapi<pipoV  a  11  S'  £v  Siypcl; 

2vv  rreSi  vupxpn  Sa  u  ’  'tkims  okCtov. 

I  call  to  mind  as  yerterday,  the  pomp 
Of  your  procession  on  the  wedding-day, 

How  you  were  carried  in  a  coach  and  four. 

While  I  with  torches  blazing  in  the  air, 

Drove  foremost  on  from  your  dear  parent’s  house, 

That  happy  nurs’ry  of  your  tender  years. 

These  torches  were  usually  carried  by  servants,  as  appears  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  of  Hesiod  (7)  ; 

(1)  Pollux,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  (5)  Hesychius,  vide  Pollucis  Ono-nast.  lib 

(2)  Idem,  lib.  i.  cap.  12.  Hesychius.  iii.  item  Suidam  Phavorinum,cae(erosque  Lei 

(3)  Suidas,v.  ZtDyof  Eustathius,  Iliad.  V.p.  icographos 

765.  (6)  Helen,  v.  728. 

(4)  Hesychius,  v.  Nup^iaTu'yos.  (7)  Scut.  Hercul.  v.  275. 
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T«ae  tf’  dr’  ctiBopiiyaiv  S'a.iSbv  obistc  tixiptt^e 
X eo 3" i v  sy|  (Tju&W. - —  -- 

The  servants  then  the  flaming  torches  bear, 

Which  darted  forth  a  quivering  light  afar. 

They  were  sometimes  attended  with  singers  and  dancers,  as  Homer  ac¬ 
quaints  us  in  his  description  of  Achilles’s  shield  (1)  : 

’Ey  ii  Shoo  Trohici  7ToKU(  uepirm  dvBp urav 
Kaxa!?,  t,~  |KSv  pa  ytipjiot  <r’  trav^eiKtativat  T6, 

Nupttpttg  J"  6*  -TaXaMcey,  S'uU'av  CfoKaptmpavdmy- 
Hytreov  did  cc  ro,  roxbtS''  uptetcttosopdper 
KSpci  y’  op^ruptc iflviov  ey  tT’apa  Tcicr/v 
Aiixc/,  popuiyy e;  re  0ohp  e%ov,  at  <fs  yuvtUKii 
WttfAivttt  Astl/pta^OV  6.T i  Wgoflt/pMV/V  £K«r». 

Two  cities  radiant  on  the  shield  appear, 

The  image  one  of  peace,  and  one  of  war ; 

Here  sacred  pomp  and  genial  feast  delight, 

And  solemn  dance  and  hymeneal  rite; 

Along  the  street  the  new-made  brides  are  led, 

With  torches  flaming  to  the  nuptial  bed  ; 

The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 
To  the  soft  flute,  and  cittern’s  silver  sound  : 

Through  the  fair  streets,  the  matrons  in  a  row 

Stand  in  their  porches,  and  enjoy  the  show.  i-OFf.. 

The  song  they  were  entertained  with  in  their  passage  was  called  h^arsn. iv 
P.5A05,  from  the  coach  they  rode  in,  the  axletree  whereof  they  burnt 
when  arrived  at  their  journey’s  end,  thereby  signifying,  that  the  bride 
was  never  to  return  to  her  father’s  house.  The  Rhodians  had  a  peculiar 
custom  of  sending  for  the  bride  by  a  public  crier.  When  the  bridegroom 
entered  the  house  with  his  bride,  it  was  customary  to  pour  upon  their 
heads  figs,  and  divers  other  sorts  of  fruits,  as  an  omen  of  their  future 
plenty  (2).  The  day  of  the  bride’s  departure  from  her  father  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  manner  of  a  festival,  and  called  n^crf^aig|rjjpia  (3).  It  seems 
to  have  been  observed  at  her  father's  house,  before  she  departed,  being 
distinct  from  the  nuptial  solemnity,  which  was  kept  at  the  bridegroom’s 
house,  and  began  at  evening,  the  usual  time  of  the  bride’s  arrival  there. 

The  bride  being  come  to  the  bridegroom’s  house,  was  entertained  with 
a  sumptuous  banquet,  called  by  the  same  name  with  the  marriage,  viz. 
yoMog,  as  Pollux  hath  observed  from  the  following  verse  in  Homer : 

Eixajnv,  «£  ydp>.os ,  ewei  ’ipavoc  rdjSt  y’eriv. 

A  shot-free  banquet,  or  a  marriage-feast, 

Not  such  as  is  by  contribution  made. 

Whence  Satsivya.ft.ov  is  to  make  a  nuptial  entertainment :  thus  Homer  (4). 

— —S'a.iruv  <Te  yi-pt'A  parti  Mupptlfcverrt. 

To  make  a  marriage  feast  for  th’  Myrmidons. 

The  same  poet  has  this  expression  in  other  places  (5). 

- S'utvuvra.  yipt.ov  sraxxoiiw  \r»nv. 

Making  a  nuptial  banquet  for  his  friends. 

What  was  the  design  of  this  entertainment  we  learn  from  Athenaeus,  who 
(to  pass  by  the  joy  and  mirth  it  was  intended  to  promote)  tells  us  there 


(1)  Iliad.  6.  v.  490. 

■t)  Aristophanis  Scholiast,  in  Plutum,  p  T9. 


(3)  Harpocration,  Suidas, 

(4)  Iliad.  (5)  Odyss.  S' 
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were  two  reasons  fer  it ;  the  first  was,  the  respect  due  to  the  gods  of 
marriage,  who  were  invoked  before  the  feast,  and  had  no  small  share  in  it  ; 
and  it  is  thought  by  some,  that  most  of  the  Grecian  festivals  were  first 
observed  on  this  ground.  The  second  end  of  this  entertainment  was, 
that  the  marriage  might  be  made  public  (1)  ;  for  all  the  relations  of  the 
married  couple  were  invited  as  witnesses  of  their  marriage,  and  to  re¬ 
joice  with  them  :  whence  the  young  man  in  Terence  concludes,  the 
marriage  he  there  speaks  of  could  not  be  presently  consummated,  because 
time  was  required  to  invite  friends,  and  to  make  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions  (2); 

Ducenda  est  uxor,  ut  ais  ;  concedo  tibi 

Spatium  quidem  apparandis  nuptiis, 

Vocandi,  sacrificandi  dabitur paulvlurn. 

- If  he  receives 

The  mogey,  he  must  wed  the  girl :  I  grant  it; 

But  then  some  little  time  must  be  allow’d 

For  wedding-preparation,  invitation, 

And  sacrifices. -  colman. 

During  the  solemnity,  the  company  diverted  themselves,  and  honour¬ 
ed  the  god3  of  marriage  with  music  and  dancing :  we  seldom  read  of  a 
marriage  without  them.  All  the  songs  were  called  ipevawi,  or  tfievsg-  thu6 
both  Homer  and  Hesiod  : 

- IIoauc  S''  J/Ksva/u;  oga gsc 

Many  Hymens  sung. - 

The  Romans  used  the  same  term  (3) ; 

Iiymenceum,  iurbas,  lampadas,  tibicines. 

Your  Hymens,  hubbubs,  flambeaus,  and  gut-scrapers. 

This  name  was  taken  from  the  frequent  invocations  of  Hymen,  or  Hy- 
menaeus,  the  god  of  marriage,  always  made  in  these  songs ;  as  in  this 
verse  of  Catullus, 

lo  Hymen ,  Hymencee,  Hymen  ades,  O  Hymenme, 

This  Hymenaius,  we  are  told,  was  an  Argian  (4),  whom  they  received 
into  the  number  of  their  gods,  and  thus  remembered  for  a  generous  ac¬ 
tion,  in  delivering  certain  Athenian  virgins  from  the  lust  and  cruelty  of 
some  Pelasgians.  Others  derive  the  words  t#  op,£  vou'eiv  from  the 
married  couple’s  inhabiting  together ;  others,  lastly,  from  tifjtjj'v,  which  sig¬ 
nifies  the  membrana  virginalis. 

About  the  time  of  their  entertainment  there  were  several  significant 
ceremonies,  relating  some  way  or  other  to  the  state  of  marriage.  On 
at  Athens  was  this  :  there  came  a  boy,  covered  with  thorn-boughs  and 
acorns,  carrying  a  basket  full  of  bread,  and  singing  E<puyov  xaxov,  sJgov 
cifASivov,  i.  e.  I  have  left  the  worse,  and  found  the  better.  Which  saying  was 
used  at  one  of  their  festivals,  when  they  commemorated  their  change  of 
diet  from  acorns  to  corn  ;  but  seems  at  this  time  to  have  signified  also 
the  happiness  which  the  married  persons  were  entering  upon,  and  that 
marriage  was  preferable  to  a  single  life.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  a  cus- 


(1)  Athenaeus,  lib.  v.  cap.  1.  initio. 
Phorm.  act.  iv.  sc.  4. 


(3)  Terentius  Adelph. 

(4)  Homeri  Scholiastes,  Iliad,  i.  v.  593. 
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tom  of  carrying  about  a  sort  of  cakes  made  in  various  figures,  and  caled 
y.uglSa.vss,  whilst  they  danced,  and  commended  the  bride  in  songs  (1). 

When  the  dances  were  ended,  the  married  couple  were  conducted  to 
the  marriage-bed,  called  in  Latin,  lectus  genialis ;  in  Greek,  xXi'vtj  vu(x<pi<5i'r], 
oryapixsj',  or  (when  the  persons  were  first  married,  and  in  their  youth), 
xtvgiSiov  Xe^of.  It  was  richly  adorned,  as  the  quality  of  the  person  would 
bear  ;  the  covering  was  usually  purple  :  whence  the  poet  (2)  : 

Pv.rpureumve  tuum  consternens  veste  cubile. 

Spreading  a  garment  o’er  thy  purple  bed. 

Apollonius  speaks  of  the  same  colour,  and  flowers  wherewith  they 
used  to  strew  it  (3)  :  In  the  same  room  there  was  commonly  placed  a  side- 
bed,  called  xXivr)  <rag«§u£og|(4 ),  vcreg  <r«  ts-v  nraiSa.  jllsj  adup.jTo'ai,  as  Pollux  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  custom  (5).  But  before  they  went  to  bed,  the  bride  bath¬ 
ed  her  feet:  whence  Trygaeus  in  Aristophanes  (6)  intending  to  marry 
Opora,  no  sooner  brings  her  to  his  house,  but  commands  his  servants  to 
provide  a  vessel  of  water,  then  to  make  ready  the  bed  : 

Aw  titray  i;  ni^is'cL  rctuTHVt  AiCa'v, 

K at  Toy  TTuthov  Ktu  Stf/jutl/ 

y.'T&pvfti  putt  k<u  Tilth  KHpiSiov  xe^oc. 

Bring  home  my  bride  as  soon  as  possible, 

Then  wash  the  vessel,  and  the  water  warm, 

And  next  prepare  us  for  the  nuptial  bed. 

This  water  the  Athenians  always  fetched  from  the  fountain  Callirhoe,  af¬ 
terwards  called  Evvsax^xvos.  from  nine  cisterns  supplied  by  it  with  water. 
The  person  that  brought  it  was  a  boy  nearly  allied  to  one  of  the  married 
couple,  whom  they  termed  \xrgo<pogog,  from  his  office  (7).  This  being 
done,  the  bride  was  lighted  to  bed  with  several  torches  ;  for  a  single 
torch  was  not  enough,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  miser  in  Libanius  (8), 
that  complains  he  could  not  light  the  bride  to  bed  with  one  torch.  Round 
one  of  the  torches  the  married  person’s  mother  tied  her  hair-lace, 
which  she  took  from  her  head  for  this  use.  Seneca  alludes  to  this  cus¬ 
tom  (9) : 

i - JVon  te  iuxii  in  thalamos parens 

Comitata  primos,  ncc  sua  feslas  manu 
Ornavit  cedes,  nec  sua  Icetas  faces 

Pitta  revinxit. - 

Your  mother  did  not  at  the  wedding  wait, 

Nor  you  into  your  chamber  introduce, 

Nor  with  her  hand  thebiidal  house  adorn, 

Nor  with  her  hair-lace  tye  the  joyful  torch.  H.  B. 

The  relations  of  the  married  persons  assisted  in  the  solemnity,  and  it 
was  looked  on  as  no  small  misfortune  to  be  absent ;  the  mothers  especially 
were  assiduous  in  lighting  torches  when  their  son’s  wives  entered  the 
houses.  Jocasta  in  Euripides  severely  chides  Polynices  for  marrying  in 
a  foreign  country,  because  she,  with  the  rest  of  his  relations  and  friends, 
were  deprived  of  their  offices  at  his  nuptials  ( 10)  :  the  bride’s  mother 
had  no  less  a  right  to  this  office  ;  for  we  find  Clytemnestra.  though  pro¬ 
fessing  all  due  submission  to  Agamemnon,  when  desired  by  him  to  absent 

(1)  Athenaeus,  lib.  x.  (7)  Suidas,  Pollux  loc.  cit. 

(2)  De  nuptiis  Pelei  et  Thetidis,  v.  1402.  (B)  Declamat.  xxxrii. 

(3)  Argon,  iv.  1141.  (9)  Theb.  v  506. 

(4)  Hesychius.  (10)  Phoeniss.  v.  339,  in  quern  locum  vide 

(5)  Lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  (6)  Pace.  Schobastem. 
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herself  from  Iphigenia’s  marriage,  stedfastly  refusing  it,  as  a  thing  against 
all  justice,  notwithstanding  his  promise  to  perform  her  part  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  (1) : 

KA.  Tuvucotvrat  Tvy%uiniv 

AT.  X(#gs<  7rfic  Apyo;,  7r*p8tv sc  r(  r»pc(\ei. 

KA.  AtsrkVa  7rctij'ct'  tic  S'  'Lva.rmrii  f\oytf 

AT  Eyaj  Trapij-a  aat,  o  vv/uipioic  irptmt  ^  , 

KA.  O 6  vo/uoc  &toc,  5  xo  q>zv\'  iy*j  Tacts. 

CL.  Whither  meantime  shall  wretched  I  repair  ? 

AG.  To  Argos,  let  those  maids  employ  your  care. 

CL.  And  leave  my  child  ?  Who  then  the  torch  will  light  ? 

AG.  That  be  my  care,  I  will  perform  that  rite. 

CL.  And  is  that  fit  ?  let  Agamemnon  judge.  h.  H. 

After  a  little  disputing  they  proceed  thus  : 

AT.  VUBx.  KA.  Mi t»v  avacrs-xv  Apyilttv  £haV 
E:\6fflvcfs,  t a|'i»  TrpSTa- s,  ret  ’v  S'orxaicS''  ty<l, 

‘A  %pii  7rctpiivxi  vu/Afitoto-t  srapfisro/c. 

AG.  Without  more  reasonings  my  demands  obey 

CL.  By  Juno,  that  o’er  Argos  bears  the  sway, 

Sooner  would  wretched  Clytemnestra  bleed, 

Thau  give  consent  to  so  unjust  a  deed ; 

Affairs  abroad  better  my  lot  become, 

’Tis  fit  thatl  should  manage  things  at  home.  H.  H. 

The  married  couple  being  shut  together  in  the  chamber,  the  laws  of 
Athens  obliged  them  to  eat  a  quince,  whereby  was  intimated  that  their 
first  conversation  ought  to  be  pleasing  and  agreeable  (2).  The  husband 
then  loosed  his  wife’s  girdle,  whence  Xusiv  ^wvrjv  is  to  deflower,  and  yuv>} 
Xutfl^uvoj,  a  woman  who  has  lost  her  virginity.  This  girdle  was  not  (as 
some  seem  to  fancy)  worn  by  maids  only,  but  used  as  well  after  marriage 
as  before,  being  designed  to  secure  the  weaker  sex  from  the  sudden  at¬ 
tempts  of  men  inflamed  with  lust ;  whence  Nonnus  calls  it  tfaocp^wv, 
and  when  he  introduces  the  satyrs  endeavouring  to  embrace  certain  vir¬ 
gins,  we  find  their  honour  secured  by  it  (3).  The  same  appears  farther 
from  the  mention  which  authors  make  of  untying  women’s  girdles  in  child¬ 
birth,  and  from  calling  such  girls  only  alfurgoi,  i.  e.  not  having  a  girdle, 
as  were  not  arrived  at  maturity. 

At  this  time  the  young  men  and  maids  stood  without  the  door,  dancing 
and  singing  songs,  called  emdaXa^ia,  from  SaX*p.og,  the  bride-chamber,  and 
making  a  great  noise,  by  shouting  and  stamping  with  their  feet,  which  was 
termed  mma,  or  xrutfi'ov  (4),  and  designed  to  drown  the  maid’s  cries. 
Lest  the  women  should  go  to  her  assistance,  one  of  the  bridegroom’s 
friends  stood  centinel  at  the  chamber  door,  and  from  his  office  was  called 
Sugwfo's  (5).  This  song,  as  likewise  all  the  rest,  was  termed  ‘  T pernios, 
and  consisted  of  the  praises  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  with  wishes 
for  their  happiness,  as  may  appear  (to  pass  by  other  instances  from  Theo? 
critus’s  epithalamium  of  Helena,  which  begins  thus : 

Ev  7T0K  xgx  SjragTa,  |av0OT pt%i  7rdp  M cviXcia, 

II a.p8iwc'ii  S’x'aa.ovt a  x.o/txa.tc  CecmvBov  iy  ci'i'j.t. 

Ilf 6x08  vsoypdrru)  Sa.xd/Au>  irx'o-avTo, 

AuS'ex.u.ra.i  Ttptt/r m  TroKQtc  puiyz.  ypipjctt.  Axkxivxv, 

(1)  Iphigen.  in  Aulid.  731.  (3)  Lib.  xii.  circa  finem. 

(2) Plutarchus  Solone,  et  iu  Conjugal,  prae-  (4)  Hesychius. 

cept-  (5)  Pollux,  lib.  iii,  cap.  3 
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Av/ic*  TuvtT dfiut  KcLTSK.\tt$'OLfro  t ay  dyava. riv 
MvarflVac  ‘Exsyav  6  virlnpo;  Arpio;  ul'ot 
AilS'ov  S'  d pi  7ra.aut  i;  ev  yixat  iyxporeoirm 
Tlotrat  TnpiTTKixToit,  npi  S'  iayi  Suy'  uy.iva.iu>. 

At  Sparta’s  palace  twenty  beauteous  maids, 

The  pride  of  Greece,  fresh  garlands  crown’d  their  heads 
With  hyacinth  and  twining  parsley  drest, 

Grac’d  joyhd  Menelaus  marriage-feast, 

When  lovely  Helen,  great  in  conqu’ring  charms, 

Resign’d  her  willing  beauty  to  his  arms  : 

They  danc’d  around,  joy  flow’d  from  every  tongue, 

And  the  vast  palace  sounded  with  the  song.  creech. 

They  returned  again  in  the  morning,  saluted  the  married  couple,  and 
sung  iifi6a.Xa.pia.  iysgnx a,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  morning  songs, 
which  were  designed  to  awake  and  raise  the  bridegroom  and  bride  ;  as 
those  sung  the  night  before  were  intended  to  dispose  them  to  sleep,  and 
are  on  that  account  termed  iitidadwpia.  xoipiTixa.  This  custom  appears 
from  Theocritus’s  chorus  of  virgins,  who  conclude  the  fore-cited  epi- 
thalamium  with  a  promise  to  return  early  in  the  morning. 

The  solemnity  lasted  several  days.  The  day  before  the  marriage  was 
termed  ifgoauXia,  as  preceding  that  whereon  the  bride  did  au\ige<f6at  r“ 
vvpcpiu,  lodge  with  the  bridegroom.  The  marriage-day  was  called  ydpoi  ; 
the  day  following,  according  to  Pindar,  iiriGSrjs,  which  word  signifies  a  day 
added  to  any  solemnity  ;  Hesychius  (1)  calls  it  iraXia,  which  may  perhaps 
be  derived  from  oraXiv,  because  the  former  day’s  mirth  was,  as  it  were, 
repeated,  whence  the  Romans  called  it  repotia;  unless  for  sraX/a  we 
might  be  allowed  to  read  itaXoud,  and  then  it  would  be  the  same  with 
Athenxus’s  ewXog  v\pega (2)  ;  for  euXog  denotes  any  thing  that  has  ceased 
to  be  new  ;  whence  'fully  calls  a  book  ewXov,  when  men’s  first  and  eager 
inquiry  after  it  is  cooled  :  and  Athenaeus,  in  another  place,  has  opposed 
rag  cexpaiag  yapov  to  the  to  euXiu  rijg  gvpifodiug  (3)  :  others  call  the 

second  day  siravXia,  or  tiruvXiu.  The  third  day  was  termed  uiravXi a  or 
rather  dnaiiXicr  because  the  bride,  returning  to  her  father’s  house,  did 
diruvXiQeSdai  r<?  vvpcptca,  lodge  apart  from  the  bridegroom,  though  some 
place  this  upon  the  seventh  day  after  marriage  ;  others  will  have  it  so 
called,  because  the  bridegroom  lodged  apart  from  his  bride  at  his  father- 
in-law’s  house.  It  is  possible  both  may  be  in  the  right,  and  that  both 
bridegroom  and  bride  might  lie  at  her  father’s  house,  but  in  different 
beds.  Others  make  ui ratiXia  to  be  the  same  with  eiratiXiu-  w'hence  a 
seeming  difficulty  arises,  since  those  two  words  import  contraries, 
one  seeming  to  denote  a  bride’s  lodging  apart  from  the  bridegroom, 
the  other  with  him  ;  but  this  may  be  easily  solved,  by  applying  iifuv- 
Xia  to  her  lodging  with  her  husband  and  aifaiXia,  to  her  departure 
from  her  father’s  house  (4).  On  the  day  called  dito.vXia.  (whenever 
that  was,)  the  bride  presented  her  bridegroom  with  a  garment  called 
aVauXv)T?j|i'a.  Gifts  were  likewise  made  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  by 
the  bride’s  father  and  friends,  called  sometimes  diravXi a,  sometimes  sifau- 
Xia-  these  consisted  of  golden  vessels,  beds,  couches,  plates,  ointment- 
boxes,  combs,  sandals,  and  all  sorts  of  necessaries  for  house-keeping, 
which  were  carried  in  great  state  to  the  house  by  women,  who  followed 
a  person  called  xavv)<po_fos,  from  carrying  a  basket  in  the  manner  usual  at 

(1)  Tanoi.  (4)  Vide  Pollucem,  lib.  lii.  cap.  3.  Hesy- 

(2)  Lib.  lii.  cap.  15.  ehium,  Suidam,  Etymologici  Auctorem,  Phavo* 

(3)  Lib.  iv.  rinum,  &c.  in  v.  avauAia  et  iirai'Ata. 
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processions,  before  whom  went  a  boy  in  white  apparel,  with  a  torch  in 
his  hand.  It  was  also  customary  for  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends  to 
give  presents  to  the  bride,  which  they  called  dvaxaXuirrjjgia  ( J )  ;  and  Ile- 
sychius  will  have  the  third  day  to  be  called  jMxa.Xwn'nSgiov,  because  then 
the  bride  first  appeared  publicly  unveiled.  Suidas  tells  us  the  gifts  were 
so  called,  because  she  was  then  first  shewn  to  her  bridegi’oom.  For  the 
same  reason  they  are  sometimes  called  Sswgrjrga,  ov'rtlgia,  eeSgtnaru,  and 
rfpofftpSeyxnjgia,  because  the  bridegroom  had  then  leave  to  converse  freely 
with  her;  for  virgins  before  marriage  were  under  strait  confinement,  be¬ 
ing  rarely  permitted  to  appear  in  public,  or  converse  with  men  ;  and, 
when  allowed  that  liberty,  wore  a  veil  over  their  faces  ;  this  was  termed 
xaXutfrgov,  or  JcaXo'jrr^a,  and  was  not  left  off  in  the  presence  of  men  till 
this  time  ;  whence  some  think  the  bride  was  called  vupuprj  osVo  rg  veov,  i.  e. 
irguTus  tpaiWOai,  that  being  the  first  time  she  appeared  in  a  public  compa¬ 
ny  unveiled  (2)  :  hence  the  poet  speaks  of  Pluto’s  gifts  to  Proserpina, 
when  she  unveiled  herself,  as  we  read  in  those  verses  of  Euphorion, 
cited  by  the  scholiast  upon  Euripides  (3)  : 

Tf  fsi  irivi  K^oviiTiif  iTtZgov  7ropt  XlipritpoviiH 
Eivi  yifJLOK,  ore  ;rpa>Tov  o7ra>5r«Va.(r0c ti 

a-7TUpoto  irapsucx/i'ij'j-a.  jcaM/WTfetv. 

Pluto  to  Proserpine  a  present  gave, 

When  first  she  laid  aside  her  maiden  veil, 

And  at  the  marriage  shew’d  herself  uncover’d. 

There  is  a  story  of  the  sophister  Harmocrates,  relating  to  this  custom, 
that  having  a  woman  not  very  agreeable  imposed  upon  him  by  Severus 
the  Roman  emperor,  and  being  asked  his  «vaxaXtm-ij£ia,  when  she  took 
off  her  veil,  he  replied,  gyxaXuir'rjjgia  p-ev  s’v  <roiat!r»)v  Xa p.€avwv,  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  make  her  a  present  to  keep  her  veil  on,  unless  her  face  was 
more  agreeable. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Spartan  marriages  being  different  from  all 
others,  I  have  reserved  them  for  this  place,  and  shall  set  them  down  in 
Plutarch’s  own  words  (4)  :  4  When  the  Spartans  had  a  mind  to  marry, 
their  courtship  was  a  sort  of  rape  upon  the  persons  they  had  a  fancy  for, 
and  those  they  chose  not  tender  and  half  children,  but  in  the  flower  of 
their  age,  and  full  ripe  for  an  husband.  Matters  being  agreed  between 
them,  the  Nufwpsiwg/a,  or  women  that  contrived  and  managed  the  plot, 
shaved  off  the  bride’s  hair  close  to  the  skin,  dressed  her  up  in  man’s 
clothes,  and  left  her  upon  a  mattress  ;  this  done,  in  comes  the  bridegroom 
in  his  every-day  clothes,  sober  and  composed,  as  having  supped  at  his 
ordinary  in  the  common-hall,  and  steals  as  privately  as  he  can  into  the 
room  where  the  bride  lay,  unties  her  virgin-girdle,  and  takes  her  into  his 
embraces  ;  thus,  having  staid  a  short  time  with  her,  he  returns  to  the 
rest  of  his  comrades,  with  whom  he  continues  to  spend  his  life,  remain¬ 
ing  with  them  as  well  by  night  as  by  day,  unless  he  steals  a  short  visit  to 
his  bride,  and  that  could  not  be  done  without  a  great  deal  of  circumspec¬ 
tion  and  fear  of  being  discovered  Nor  was  she  wanting  (as  may  be  sup¬ 
posed)  on  her  part  to  use  her  woman’s  wit  in  watching  the  most  favoura¬ 
ble  opportunities  for  their  meeting,  and  making  appointments  when  com¬ 
pany  was  out  of  the  way.  In  this  manner  they  lived  a  long  time,  inso- 

1  Suidas.  (3)  Phoenissis. 

.2)  Phuruutus  de  Natura  Deorum  in  Neptuno.  (4)  Lycurgo,  p.  48.  edit,  Paris. 
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much  that  they  frequently  had  children  by  their  wives  before  they  saw 
their  faces  by  day-light.  The  interview  being  thus  difficult  and  rare, 
served  not  only  for  a  continual  exercise  of  their  temperance,  and  fur¬ 
thered  very  much  the  ends  and  intentions  of  marriage,  but  was  a  means 
to  keep  their  passion  still  alive,  which  flags,  and  decays,  and  dies  at  last, 
by  too  easy  access  and  long  continuance  with  the  beloved  object.’ 


CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THEIR  DIVORCES,  ADULTERIES,  CONCUBINES,  AND  HARLOTS. 

The  Grecian  laws  concerning  divorces  were  different  :  some  per¬ 
mitted  men  to  put  away  their  wives  on  slight  occasions  :  the  Cretans 
allowed  it  to  any  man  that  was  afraid  of  having  too  great  a  number  of 
children  ;  the  Athenians  likewise  did  it  upon  very  small  grounds,  but 
not  without  giving  i  bill,  wherein  was  contained  the  reasen  of  their 
divorce  to  be  approved  (if  the  party  divorced  made  an  appeal)  by  the 
chief  magistrate  (1).  The  Spartans,  though  marrying  without  much 
nicety  in  choice,  seldom  divorced  their  wives  ;  for  we  read  tha  Lysan- 
der  was  fined  by  the  magistrate  called  ephori,  on  that  account  :  and 
though  Aristo,  one  of  their  kings,  put  away  his  wife  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  yet  that  seems  to  have  been  done  rather  out  of  an  ear¬ 
nest  desire  to  have  a  son  to  succeed  in  his  kingdom,  which  he  could  not 
expect  by  that  woman,  than  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country  (2). 
But  whatever  liberty  the  men  took,  their  wives  were  under  a  greater 
restraint  ;  for  it  was  extremely  scandalous  for  a  woman  to  depart  from 
her  husband  :  hence  we  find  Medea  in  Euripides  (3)  complaining  of  the 
hard  fate  of  her  sex,  who  had  no  remedy  against  the  men’s  unkindness, 
but  were  first  under  the  necessity  of  buying  their  husbands  with  large 
portions,  and  then  to  submit  to  their  ill-usage  without  hopes  of  redress  ; 
the  Athenians  were  somewhat  more  favourable  to  women,  allowing  them  to 
leave  their  husbands  upon  just  occasions  ;  only  they  could  not  do  it  with¬ 
out  making  appeal  to  the  archon,  and  presenting  him  a  bill  of  their  grie¬ 
vances  with  their  own  hands.  Plutarch  (4)  has  a  story  of  Hipparete, 
Alcibiades’s  wife,  ‘  who  (he  tells  us)  was  a  virtuous  lady,  and  fond  of 
her  husband,  but  at  last  growing  impatient  of  the  injuries  done  to  her  bed  by 
his  continual  entertaining  of  courtezans,  as  well  strangers  as  Athenians, 
she  departed  from  him,  and  retired  to  her  brother  Cabas’s  house.  Al- 
cibiades  seemed  not  at  all  concerned  at  it,  living  on  still  his  former  lewd 
course  of  life  ;  but  the  law  requiring  that  she  should  deliver  to  the  ar¬ 
chon  in  person,  and  not  by  a  proxy,  the  instrument  whereby  she  sued  for 
a  divorce,  when,  in  obedience  to  it,  she  presented  herself  before  him. 
Alcibiades  came  in,  took  her  away  by  force,  and  carried  her  home  through 
the  forum,  no  man  daring  to  oppose  him,  or  take  her  from  him,  and  she 
continued  with  him  till  her  death.  Nor  was  this  violence  to  be  thought 
a  crime  ;  for  the  law,  in  making  her  who  desires  a  divorce  ap¬ 
pear  in  public,  seems  to  design  her  husband  should  have  an  opportunity 

(1)  Genial.  Dier.  lib.  iv.  cap.  8,  (3)  Medea,  v.  230 

(2)  Herodotus,  lib  vi.  cap.  53. 
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of  discoursing  with  her,  and  endeavouring  to  retain  her.’  (1)  Persons  that 
divorced  their  wives  were  obliged  to  return  their  portions,  as  has  been 
observed  in  the  foregoing  chapter  ;  if  they  failed  to  do  that,  the  Athenian 
laws  obliged  them  to  pay  her  niue  oboli  a  month  for  alimony,  which  the 
woman’s  guardian  was  empowered  to  sue  for  at  the  court  kept  in  the 
Odeum  (2).  It  may  be  observed,  lastly ,  that  the  terms  expressing  men 
and  women’s  separation  from  each  other  were  different  ;  men  were  said 
#Vo'jrs|X'!reiv,  ctVo'Xostv,  dirnittere.  to  dismiss  their  wives,  or  loose  them  from 
their  obligation  ;  but  wives,  ceVoXaiVsiv,  divertere,  discedere,  to  leave  or 
depart  from  their  husbands. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  dissolve  the  marriage-tie  by  consent  of  both  par¬ 
ties  ;  and  that  done,  they  were  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  themselves  how 
they  pleased  in  a  second  match  ;  an  instance  hereof  we  find  in  Plutarch, 
who  reports,  that  when  Pericles  and  his  wife  could  not  agree,  and  became 
weary  of  one  another’s  company,  he  parted  with  her,  willing  and  con¬ 
senting  to  it,  to  another  man  (3).  There  is  somewhat  more  remarkable 
in  the  story  of  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  who  falling  desperately  in 
love  with  Stratonice  his  mother-in-law,  married  her  with  his  father’s  con¬ 
sent  (4).  The  Homans  had  the  same  custom,  as  appears  from  Cato’s 
parting  with  his  wife  Martia  to  Hortensius,  which,  as  Strabo  assures  us, 
was  a  thing  not  unusual,  but  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the  old  Ro¬ 
mans  (5),  and  some  other  countries. 

What  may  appear  more  strange,  is,  that  it  was  frequent  in  some  parts 
of  Greece  to  borrow  one  another’s  wives.  At  Athens,  Socrates  lent  his 
wife  Xantippe  to  Alcibiades  (6),  and  the  laws  of  that  city  permitted  heir¬ 
esses  to  makeuse  of  their  husband’s  nearest  relation,  when  they  found  him 
deficient.  And  we  have  the  following  account  of  ihe  practice  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans  from  Plutarch  (7)  :  4  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  he  tells  us, 
thought  the  best  expedient  against  jealousy,  was  to  allow  men  the  freedom 
of  imparting  the  use  of  their  wives  to  whom  they  should  think  fit,  that  so 
they  might  have  children  by  them  :  this  he  made  a  very  commendable  piece 
of  liberality,  laughing  at  those  who  thought  the  violation  of  their  bed  such 
an  insupportable  affront,  as  to  revenge  it  by  murders  and  cruel  wars. 
He  had  a  good  opinion  of  that  man,  who.  being  grown  old,  and  having  a 
young  wife,  should  recommend  some  virtuous,  handsome  young  man, 
that  she  might  have  a  child  by  him  to  inherit  the  good  qualities  of  such  a 
father  and  should  love  this  child  as  tenderly  as  if  begotten  by  himself. 
On  the  other  side,  an  honest  man,  who  had  love  for  a  married  woman, 
upon  the  account  of  her  modesty,  and  the  well-favouredness  of  her  chil¬ 
dren,  might  with  good  grace  beg  of  her  husband  his  wife’s  conversation, 
that  he  might  have  a  scion  of  so  good  a  tree  to  transplant  into  his  own 
garden  ;  for  Lycurgus  was  persuaded  that  children  were  not  so  much  the 
property  of  their  parents  as  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  and  therefore 
would  not  have  them  begotten  by  the  first  comers,  but  by  the  best  men 
that  could  be  found.  This  much,  proceeds  my  a  ithor,  is  certain,  (hat  so 
long  as  these  ordinances  were  observed,  the  women  were  so  far  from  that 
scandalous  liberty,  which  hath  since  been  objected  to  them,  that  they 

(1)  Alcibiade.  (4)  Plutarchus  Deraetrio,  Valerius  Maximus, 

(2  Demosthenes  Orat.  in  Neasram.  Vide  lib.  v  cap.  7. 
caput  praecedens.  (5)  Geograph,  lib.  vii. 

(3)  reticle.  (6)  Tertulltanus  Apolog.  cap  39, 

(7)  Lycurgo. 
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knew  not  what  the  name  of  adultery  meant.’  We  are  farther  told  by 
others,  that  strangers,  as  well  as  citizens  of  Sparta,  were  allowed  the 
same  freedom  with  their  wives,  provided  they  were  handsome  men,  and 
likely  to  beget  likely  and  vigorous  children  (1)  :  yet  we  find  their  kings 
were  exempt  from  this  law,  that  the  royal  blood  might  be  preserved  un¬ 
mixed,  and  the  government  remain  in  the  same  lineal  descent. 

Notwithstanding  this  liberty,  which  was  founded  upon  mutual  consent, 
they  accounted  all  other  adulteries  the  most  heinous  crimes  in  the  world, 
and  whilst  they  kept  to  their  ancient  laws,  were  wholly  strangers  to 
them  ;  for  we  are  told  by  Plutarch  (2),  ‘  that  Gerades,  a  primitive  Spar¬ 
tan,  being  asked  by  a  stranger,  what  punishment  their  law  had  appointed 
for  adulterers  ?  replied,  there  were  no  adulterers  in  his  country  :  but,  re¬ 
turned  the  stranger,  suppose  there  were  one ,  and  the  crime  were  proved 
against  him,  how  would  you  punish  him  ?  He  answered,  that  the  offender 
must  pay  to  the  plaintiff  a  bull  with  a  neck  so  long,  as  that  he  might  reach 
over  the  mountain  Taygetus,  and  drink  of  the  river  Eurotas ,  that  runs  on 
the  other  side.  The  man,  surprised  at  this,  said ,why  it  is  impossible  to 
find  such  a  bull.  Gerades  smilingly  replied,  it  is  just  as  possible  to  find 
an  adulterer  in  Sparta .’ 

The  punishments  inflicted  upon  adulterers  in  Greece  were  of  divers 
Sorts,  some  of  which  are  these  that  follow  : 

To  begin  with  the  heroic  ages  :  if  the  rapes  of  women  may  be  allowed 
room  in  this  place,  we  shall  find  they  were  revenged  by  many  cruel  and 
bloody  wars.  Herodotus  makes  them  to  have  given  the  first  occasion  to 
that  constant  enmity  that  was  kept  up  for  many  ages  between  Greece  and 
Asia,  and  never  allayed  till  the  latter  was  conquered,  and  became  subject 
to  the  former  (3).  Lycophron  agrees  with  Herodotus,  and  makes  the 
rape  of  lo  by  the  Phoenicians  to  have  incensed  the  Grecians  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia ;  and  after  frequent  injuries  committed,  and  wars 
waged  on  both  sides,  to  have  reduced  the  Asian  empire  under  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  the  Europeans,  under  Alexander  of  Macedon  :  the  poet’s  words 
run  thus  (4)  : 

Ohoirro  vaumi  Kttpvirai  v.im, 

Of  t»v  @o£)7riv  rrttupo7raei8tvov 
Afpyuc  aivHpcl-^ctV TO  <P OfT»J-oi  A! /KOI, 

Tlhttrnr  Tropevrai  utipet  7rpofxcf, 

E%f)p*i  cTi  Ttupirov  ft peat  $nr>.&is. 

May  those  Phoenician  sailors  be  accurst, 

That  Io  did  convey  from  Lerna  first, 

Those  savage  mariners  that  forc’d  the  maid 
To  be  the  partner  of  Osiris’  bed, 

And  the  two  empires  thus  to  warfare  led.  h.  h. 

He  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  continual  quarrels  between  the  two  conti¬ 
nents,  till  Alexander’s  time.  But,  however,  the  truth  of  this  may  be 
questioned,  there  being  in  those  early  ages  no  distinction  of  the  world  in- 
to  Greeks  and  barbarians,  nor  any  common  association  of  those  amongst 
themselves,  or  against  the  others  ;  yet  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  (to 
omit  several  others)  of  a  long  and  bloody  war,  occasioned  by  Paris’s  rape 
of  Helen.  But  to  bring  some  instances  which  may  seem  more  pertinent 
to  our  present  design  :  what  sentence  the  heroic  ages  passed  upon  adul- 


(»)  Nicolaus  de  moribus,  apud  Stobaeum, 
(2)  Loco  citato, 


(3)  Lib.  i.  initio. 

(4)  Cassandra,  r.  1281- 
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iery  may  appear,  as  from  the  revenge  of  Atreus  upon  his  brother  Thyes- 
tes,  who  was  entertained  at  a  banquet  with  the  flesh  of  his  own  son, 
for  defiling  Aerope,  Atreus’s  wife  ;  and  other  examples  of  the  cruel¬ 
ty  of  the  men  of  those  times,  against  such  as  committed  adultery  with  their 
wives,  or  other  near  relations  ;  so  more  clearly  from  the  punishments  in* 
flicted  by  laws  or  magistrates  upon  such  offenders,  who  were  usually  ston¬ 
ed  to  death  ;  whence  Hector,  in  Homer  tells  Paris  his  crime,  in  steal¬ 
ing  another  man’s  wife,  deserves  no  less  a  punishment  than  XaYvos  r«v, 
a  stone  coat,  which,  if  he  had  received  his  demerits,  he  should  have  put 
on,  meaning  that  nothing  but  this  death  could  expiate  so  black  an  action(l)  : 

AojVov  ejaro  fciruv*  rncudv  hoc  irtra.  fapyxc. 

For  these  your  crimes  you  had  been  ston’d  to  death. 

The  same  punishment  seems  to  have  been  frequent  in  more  eastern  coun¬ 
tries  :  the  Jews  were  particularly  obliged  to  inflict  it  both  on  men  and 
women,  as  appears  from  the  express  words  of  their  law  (2).  Rich  adul¬ 
terers  were  sometimes  allowed  to  redeem  themselves  with  money,  which 
was  called  fjwijcaygia,  and  paid  to  the  adulteress’s  husband  :  whence  Mars 
being  taken  with  Venus,  Homer’s  gods  all  agree  that  he  must  pay  his  fine 
to  Vulcan  (3)  :  nor  would  Vulcan  consent  to  set  his  prisoner  at  liberty, 
till  Neptune  had  engaged  for  the  payment  of  it  (4)  :  it  appears  from  the 
same  place  to  have  been  customary  for  the  woman’s  father  to  return  all 
the  dowry  he  had  received  of  her  husband  :  whence  Vulcan  is  introduc¬ 
ed  threatening  to  secure  both  Mars  and  Venus  in  chains  till  that  was 
done  (5) : 

• - -2?£is  ifo'xof  5  Jtottof  epvgtt, 

Ei0*6x£  fXOl  (JUtKO.  VOUtX  TTCLThp  a.iroS'ctO’it  tiS'vtt, 

'Oftr*  of  iyyvdxifa  MvcemSof  ihmx  xx' pus, 

Ou psxz’of  xa t\ii  d-vydn-np,  xrup  s’Ki^fSvy.iis. 

But  there  remain,  ye  guilty,  in  my  power 
Till  Jove  refunds  his  shameless  daughter’s  dower. 

Too  dear  I  priz’d  a  fair  enchanting  face  ; 

Beauty  unchaste  is  beauty  in  disgrace.  POPB. 

Some  think  this  sum  was  refunded  by  the  adulterer,  because  it  was  rea¬ 
sonable  he  should  bear  the  woman’s  father  harmless,  since  it  appears  not 
that  Mars’s  mulct  was  a  distinct  sum  ;  for,  upon  Neptune’s  becoming  sure¬ 
ty  for  it,  Vulcan  loosed  him  from  his  bonds,  without  farther  scruple. 

Another  punishment,  was  putting  out  the  eyes  of  adulterers,  which 
seems  to  have  been  no  less  ancient  than  the  former,  and  may  be  thought 
just  and  reasonable,  as  depriving  the  offender  of  that  member  which  first 
admits  the  incentives  of  lust.  Fabulous  writers  tell  us,  that  Orion  having 
defiled  Candiope,  or  Merope,  had  his  eyes  put  out  by  Oenopion,  whom 
some  will  have  to  be  the  lady’s  husband,  others  her  father  (6).  Phoenix, 
Achilles’s  guardian,  suffered  the  same  punishment  for  defiling  Clytia,  his 
father’s  concubine  (7),  which  is  thus  expressed  by  Lycophron  (8)  : 

Tor  srxrpi  7rhtl<rQV  irvyHuivov  @pordr, 

'Oynpoi  oc  nv  3-iix*  rerptivxc  \u%viis, 

"Or'  tii  vo Soy  rpiipctyii;  »uvtt?8» 


(1)  Iliad,  j'.  (2)  Deuteronom.  cap.  22. 

(3)  Odyas.  S',  v.  329,  ubi  Graecus  Scholiaa- 
tes  consulendus. 

<4)  Odyss.  S\  v.  354.  (5)  V.  317. 


(6)  Natalis  Comes  Mytholog.  Servius  in 
lEneid. 

(7)  Appollodorus,  lib.  iii. 

<8)  Cassaudr®,  v,  421 . 
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The  object  of  Amyntor’s  greatest  hate, 

And  whom,  since  he  his  Clytiahad  defil'd. 

He  most  inhumanly  deprived  of  sight 

Homer  indeed  has  no  mention  of  this  punishment,  but  only  informs  us, 
that  his  father  having  discovered  him,  prayed  that  he  might  never  have 
any  children  ( I ).  which  i  zetzes  (2)  thinks  is  meant  by  loosing  his  eyes, 
because  children  are  dearer  to  parents,  and  afford  them  greater  comfort 
than  their  most  necessary  members  ;  but  this  interpretation  is  forced,  and 
contrary  to  the  sense  of  mythologists,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  who  re¬ 
late  the  story  agreeably  to  the  literal  meaning  of  Lycophron’s  words.  The 
Locrians  observed  this  custom  in  later  ages,  being  obliged  thereto  by  Za- 
leucus  their  lawgiver,  whose  rigour  in 'executing  this  law  is  very  remark¬ 
able  ;  for  having  caught  his  own  son  in  adultery,  he  resolved  to  deprive 
him  of  sight,  and  remained  a  long  time  inexorable,  notwithstanding  the 
whole  city  was  willing  to  remit  the  punishment,  and  requested  him  to 
spare  the  youth  :  at  length,  unable  to  resist  the  people’s  importunity,  he 
mitigated  the  sentence,  and  redeemed  one  of  bis  son’s  eyes  by  another  of 
his  own  (3),  so  at  once  becoming  a  memorable  example  of  justice  and 
mercy. 

AtGortyn,  in  Crete,  there  was  another  method  of  punishing  adulter¬ 
ers  ;  they  were  covered  with  wool,  an  emblem  of  the  softness  and  effe¬ 
minacy  of  their  tempers,  and  in  that  dress  carried  through  the  city  to  the 
magistrate’s  house,  who  sentenced  them  to  ignominy,  whereby  they  were 
deprived  in  a  manner  of  all  their  privileges,  and  their  share  in  managing 
public  business  (4)  . 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  penalties  ordered  for  these 
offenders;  1  shall  therefore  pass  to  the  Athenian  laws,  when  I  have  first 
acquainted  you,  that  if  credit  may  be  given  to  Pausanius  (5).  the  first  who 
made  a  law,  and  constituted  punishments  against  adulterers,  was  Hyettus, 
an  inhabitant  of  Argos,  who  having  caaght  Molurus,  the  son  of  Arisbas, 
too  familiar  with  his  wife,  slew  him,  and  fled  to  Orchomenus,  the  son  of 
Minyas,  then  king  of  that  city  of  Boeotia  which  bore  his  name  :  the  king 
received  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  part  of  his  territories,  where  he  call¬ 
ed  a  village  Hyettus,  after  his  own  name,  and  established  severe  laws 
against  adultery. 

The  Athenian  punishments  seem  to  have  been  arbitrary,  and  left  to 
their  supreme  magistrate’s  discretion  ;  whence  we  find  Hippomenes,  one 
of  Codrus’s  posterity,  and  Archon  of  Athens,  pronouncing  a  very  odd 
sentence  upon  his  own  daughter  Limone,  and  the  man  caught  in  adultery 
with  her :  he  yoked  them  to  a  chariot  till  the  man  died,  and  afterwards 
shut  up  his  daughter  with  an  horse,  and  so  starved  her  to  death  (6). 
Some  time  afier,  Draco  being  invested  wiih  power  to  enact  laws,  left 
adulterers  at  the  mercy  of  any  man  that  caught  them  in  the  act,  who  had 
free  license  to  dismember,  murder,  or  treat  them  in  what  other  manner 
he  pleased,  without  being  called  to  account  for  it ;  which  punishment  was 
the  same  that  had  been  before  appointed  for  this  crime  by  Hyettus  (7), 
and  was  continued  afterwards  by  Solon  (8)  Several  other  punishments 

(1)  Hi  d,  t.  v  455.  (6)  Heraclides  de  Polit.  Athen. 

(2)  In  L)cophron.  loc.  citat.  (7)  Pausanias,  loc.  cit.  Demosthenes  in  Ari?- 

(3)  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  5.  tocratem. 

(4 )  Caelius  Rhodigitius,  lib  xxi.  cap.  45.  (8)  Plutarchus  Solone,  Lysias  Orat. 

5)  Bceoticis,  597.  598,  ed.  Hanov. 
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were  ordered  by  Solon  against  the  same  crime,  when  proved  by  evidence 
in  lawful  judicature.  A  man  that  ravished  a  free  woman  was  fined  100 
drachms,  one  that  enticed  her  20(1),  or  (as  some  say)  200,  it  being  a 
greater  injury  to  a  woman’s  husband  and  her  family,  to  corrupt  her  mind 
than  her  body  ;  but  he  that  forced  a  free  virgin,  was  to  pay  1000,  and 
whoever  deflowered  one,  was  obliged  to  marry  her  ;  whence  Plautus  in¬ 
troduces  one  who  had  corrupted  a  man’s  daughter,  speaking  to  her  father 
thus  (2) : 

Siquid  ego  erga  te  imprudens  peccavi,  out  gnatam  luam, 

Ut  mihi  ignoscas,  eamque  uxorern  des,  ut  leges  jubent. 

If,  sir,  I’ve  injur’d  you,  I  crave  your  pardon  ; 

And  since  I’ve  wrong’d  your  daughter’s  chastity, 

The  laws  command  it,  and  I’ll  marry  ner. 

But  if  the  virgin,  or  her  mother,  had  accepted  any  present  from  her  gal¬ 
lant,  he  was  not  obliged  to  make  her  his  wife,  but  she  was  looked  on  as  a 
common  strumpet.  When  a  man  was  clapped  up  on  suspicion  of  adultery, 
he  was  allowed  to  prefer  his  appeal  to  the  magistrates  called  thesmothe- 
t te,  who  referred  the  cause  to  proper  judges  ;  and  these,  in  case  the 
crime  was  proved  against  him,  had  power  to  lay  on  him,  death  only 
excepted,  what  punishment  they  pleased  (3).  There  was  another  re¬ 
markable  punishment  for  adulterers,  called  iraganXp.oc',  or  p'atpavl Suits ,  the 
part  being  put  for  the  whole  ;  for  having  plucked  off  the  hair  from 
their  privities,  they  threw  hot  ashes  upon  the  place,  and  thrust  up  a  rad¬ 
ish,  or  some  such  thing,  into  their  fundament,  whence  they  were  ever 
after  termed  suV^o ixtoi.  Juvenal  mentions  this  usage  (4)  : 

- Quosdam  moechos  et  mugilis  inlrai. 

And  some  adulterers  a  mullet  bores. 

But  poor  men  were  only  thus  dealt  with,  the  rich  being  allowed  to  bring 
themselves  off  with  paying  their  fine,  as  the  Greek  scholiast  has  observed 
from  the  following  passage  of  Aristophanes,  wherein  Chremylus  upbraids 
poverty  for  exposing  men  to  this  disgraceful  punishment  : 

'O  J”  ei> yt  /J-otyii  flit  <ri  Tie  ■mtfa.'rlwiTM  (5). 

Women  thus  offending  were  treated  with  great  severity.  Plutarch 
tells  us,  that  if  any  person  discovered  his  sister  or  daughter,  whilst  un¬ 
married,  in  this  crime,  he  was  allowed  by  Solon’s  laws  to  sell  her  for  a 
slave.  Adultresses  were  never  after  permitted  to  adorn  themselves  with 
fine  clothes  ;  and  in  case  they  appeared  to  do  so,  were  liable  to  have 
them  torn  off  by  any  that  met  them,  and  likewise  to  be  beaten,  though 
not  so  as  to  be  killed  or  disabled  :  the  same  liberty  was  permitted  to  any 
that  found  them  in  the  temples,  which  were  thought  polluted  by  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  persons  so  infamous  and  detestable.  Lastly,  their  husbands, 
though  willing  to  do  it,  were  forbidden  to  cohabit  any  longer  with  them, 
upon  pain  of  ignominy,  eevip-i'a  (6)  ;  but  persons  that  prostituted  women, 
were  adjudged  to  die  (7). 

We  have  seen  what  the  Greeks  thought  of  adultery  ;  but  they  appear 
to  have  had  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  concubinage  ;  it  being  permit- 

(1)  Plutarchus,  loc.  cit. 

(2)  Aulularia. 

(3)  Demosthenes  in  Neaeram. 

4  Sat.  s.  317. 


(5)  Pint.  act.  i,  sc.  2. 

(6)  Demosthenes  Orat.  in  Neaeram. 

<7>  Vide  Leges  Atticas,  fine  lib.  i.  p.  161, 162. 
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tad  everywhere,  and  that  without  scandal,  to  keep  as  many  concubines 
as  they  pleased  ;  these  they  styled  *v.XKa.xi5es-  They  wereusually  women 
taken  captives,  or  bought  with  money,  and  always  inferior  to  lawful  wives, 
whose  dowry,  or  noble  parentage,  or  some  other  excellency,  gave  them 
pre-eminence.  There  is  continual  mention  of  them  in  Homer  :  Achil¬ 
les  had  his  Briseis,  and  in  her  absence  Diomede  ;  Patroclus  his  Iphis  ; 
Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  and  to  mention  no  more,  the  wisest,  gravest, 
and  eldest  of  them  all,  such  as  Phoenix  and  Nestor,  had  their  women. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  heathens  should  run  out  into  such  exces¬ 
ses,  when  the  Hebrews,  and  those  the  most  renowned  for  piety,  such  as 
Abraham  and  David,  allowed  themselves  the  same  liberty  :  yet  the  Gre¬ 
cian  wives  always  envied  their  husbands  this  freedom,  looking  on  it  as  an 
encroachment  upon  their  privileges  :  whence  we  find  in  Homer,  that 
Laertes,  though  having  a  great  respect  for  his  slave  Euryclea,  never  took 
her  to  his  bed  for  fear  of  his  wife’s  displeasure  (1)  : 

I <ra.  J'i  fj.lv  xd'vh  akoy^te  rltv  ev  fJiyapoirtv, 

Euvh  S’  ivor'  lpjix.ro,  yppkov  S’  dkfuv*  ywaixot. 

In  rosy  prime  with  charms  attractive  grac’d. 

Honour’d  by  him,  a  gentle  lord  and  chaste, 

With  dear  esteem  :  too  wise  with  jealous  strife 

To  taint  the  joys  of  sweet  connubial  life.  pope. 

More  instances  may  be  collected,  but  it  will  suffice  to  add  that  of  Clytem- 
nestra  who,  having  slain  her  husband  Agamemnon,  wreaked  her  malice 
upon  Cassandra  his  concubine  :  whence  Seneca  has  introduced  her  speak¬ 
ing  these  words  (2) : 

Atistapanas  capite persolvat  suo 
Capiiva  conjux,  regiipellex  tori  : 

Trahite,  ut  sequalur  conjugem  ereptummihi. 

My  rival  too,  his  concubine,  shall  share 
The  sad  effects  of  rage  for  injured  love  . 

Drag  out  the  captive  harlot,  she  that  dat’d 
Lewdly  to  violate  the  royal  bed, 

That  she  may  follow  him  she  tore  from  me.  H.  h. 

Harlots  were  no  less  common  than  concubines,  being  tolerated  in  most 
of  the  Grecian  and  other  commonwealths.  Nor  was  the  use  of  them 
thought  repugnant  to  good  manners  :  whence  the  Latin  comedian,  speak¬ 
ing  of  Athens,  saith  : 

Non  essejlagitium  scortari  hominem  adolescentulum. 

For  youth  to  wench  and  where  is  not  a  sin. 

The  wisest  of  the  heathen  sages  were  of  the  same  mind.  Solon  allow¬ 
ed  common  whores  to  go  publicly  to  those  that  hired  them  (3),  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  Athenian  youth  to  empty  their  lust  upon  these,  to  hinder 
them  from  making  attempts  upon  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  citizens. 
Philemon  has  elegantly  expressed  that  lawgiver’s  design  in  the  following 
fragment  (4)  : 

Eu  S’  (it  ai-7ra.vr<t;  tvpit  civOclmi,  lokur 
yog  ktyxxi  rSr’  iStiv  irpurov  fiporav, 
tkufjorixov,  a  Ztu,  vrpSiy/ttt,  x,  trurtipiov, 

(K <ti  pxot,  kiyuv  tbt'  t“riv dp/jcr ov,  2 okuv) 

Miriiv  cpdvrat  r>n>  itoklv  vturguv, 

Odyss.  a.  v.  433.  (3)  Plutarchus  Solon e. 

(2)  Agamemnon,  v.  993.  (4)  Delphis. 
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T'x’tsc  <r’  tyovrai  tmv  dva.yKa.ioLv  Qua  tv, 

'Afaat'Ta.vov'rd.s  <r’  its  o  pan  vrpoaiiKov  iiv, 

'S.Tvarat  ^pid/utvov  yvva'iKO. ;  paira  rnn: 

Ko/ntf  Iva-at  x,  Ka.aiaKwa.afXtva.; 

Urdai  yv, uvat,p/»  gcuramdijs,  vrdvB'  o pa.- 
Ouk  tu  atauati  wy^ani;  t^cov,  *%tK 
n«c  h  Supa.  aol  era/  ai>  avswj-^evtr 

Eic  oCoMf  iwwMWov  an.  er’  fcifeeic 

AKKiau.oc,  tsti  Mifoc,  »«T’  v<pag7ray»' 

Ak\\CBu;  ti;  <ri>,  *,  aux> apoTrov. 

E^baSjk'  oi/jLit^uv  My’,  dKKL’ipia.  Vi  am- 

Cato,  the  Roman  censor  was  of  the  same  opinion,  as  appears  trom  the 
known  story,  that,  meeting  a  young  nobleman  of  Rome  coming  out  of  the 
common  stew,  he  commended  him  for  diverting  himself  in  that  place,  as 
we  read  in  Horace  (3)  ; 

Quidam  not  us  homo,  cum.  exiretfornicc,  made 
Virtute  esto,  inquit,  sententia  dia  Catonis, 

JYam  simul  ac  venas  inflavit  tetra  libido, 

Hucjuvenes  ccquum  est  descendere. - 

When  from  the  stews  a  certain  noble  came. 

This,  says  he,  was  the  heav’nly  Cato’s  theme, 

‘  Go  on  brave  youth,  and  may  you  e’er  succeed, 

And  never  be  abash’d  to  own  the  deed  • 

When  lust  and  burning  love  swell  every  vein, 

’Tis  lawful  to  come  here,  and  quench  the  flame.’  it.  it. 

1  forbear  to  mention  other  instances,  the  testimony  of  Cicero  being  suffi¬ 
cient  to  confirm  what  I  have  said,  when  he  challenges  all  persons  to  name 
any  time  wherein  men  were  either  reproved  for  this  practice,  or  not  coun¬ 
tenanced  in  it  (2).  Nor  can  it  be  wondered  that  heathens  allowed  them¬ 
selves  this  liberty,  when  the  Jews  looked  on  it  as  lawful ;  they  were  in¬ 
deed  forbidden  to  commit  adultery,  and  fornication  also  was  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties  ;  but  these  (as  Grotius  (3)  observes)  were  thought 
to  concern  only  women  of  their  own  nation,  their  law  not  extending  to  fo¬ 
reigners  ;  and  we  find  accordingly  that  public  stews  were  openly  tolerat¬ 
ed  amongst  them,  and  women  residing  there  taken  into  the  protection  of 
the  government,  as  appears  from  the  two  harlots  that  contended  about  a 
child,  and  were  heard  in  open  court  by  king  Solomon  (4).  But  the  Jew¬ 
ish  women  were  not  permitted  to  prostitute  their  bodies  ;  and  therefore 
strange  or  foreign  women  are  sometimes  taken  for  harlots,  as  when  Solo¬ 
mon  advises  his  son  to  embrace  ‘  wisdom  and  understanding,  that  they 
may  keep  him  from  the  strange  woman,  from  the  stranger  which  flatter- 
eth  with  her  words  (5)  and  to  arm  him  against  the  allurements  of  har¬ 
lots,  he  tells  him  ‘  the  lips  of  a  strange  woman  drop  as  an  honey  comb,  and 
her  mouth  is  smoother  than  oil,  but  her  end  is  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  and 
sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword  (6).’  The  Athenians,  as  in  many  other  things, 
so  here,  had  the  same  custom  with  the  Jews  ;  for  though  severe  penal- 
ties  were  laid  on  9uch  as  defiled  women  that  were  citizens  of  Athens,  yet 
foreigners  had  the  liberty  of  keeping  public  stews,  and  there  harlots  were, 
for  that  reason,  like  those  among  the  Jews,  called  %£\ioa.  strange  women. 

The  harlots  of  the  primitive  ages  were  not  so  wholly  divested  of  mo¬ 
desty  as  afterwards,  for  they  never  went  abroad  barefaced,  but,  as  was 

(1)  Lib.  i.  Sat.  ii.  v.  31. 

(2)  Orat.  pro  M.  Caelio. 

v3)  In  Maths i  cap.  v.  37 


,4)  1  Reg.  iii.  16. 

(5)  Proverbs,  vii.  4.  5. 

(6)  Proverbs,  v.  3, 4. 
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the  custom  of  other  women,  covered  themselves  with  veils  or  masks  , 
nor  were  they  allowed  (as  some  think)  to  prostitute  themselves  within  the 
cities  (1)  ;  which  custom  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  eastern 
nations  ;  for  we  find  Tamar  in  Genesis  (2),  when  she  had  a  mind  to  ap¬ 
pear  like  a  harlot,  ‘  covering  herself  with  a  veil,  and  sitting  in  an  open 
place  by  the  way  to  Timnath  but  it  may  be  her  design,  in  placing  her¬ 
self  there  was  only,  that  she  might  meet  with  Judah  or  his  son,  whom 
she  desired  to  entice  to  her  embraces.  We  find,  however,  that  in  after 
ages,  when  harlots  were  certainly  permitted  to  reside  in  cities,  they  used 
to  post  themselves  in  the  highways  as  places  of  resort.  In  Solomon’s 
reign  they  frequented  the  cities  :  for,  speaking  of  an  harlot,  he  saith, 
‘  she  is  loud  and  stubborn,  her  feet  abide  not  in  her  house  ;  now  she  is 
without,  now  in  the  streets,  and  lieth  in  wait  in  every  corner  (3).’  Yet 
some  ages  after,  when  it  is  certain  they-were  no  more  restrained  from 
abiding  in  cities  than  in  Solomon’s  days,  they  resorted  to  places  of  gene¬ 
ral  concourse  out  of  them,  such  as  highways,  especially  where  several 
ways  met,  and  had  tents  erected  to  wait  in  for  custom  ;  hence  (to  omit 
other  instances)  those  words  of  Ezekiel  :  ‘  thou  hast  built  thy  high  place 
at  every  head  of  the  way,  and  hast  made  thy  beauty  to  be  abhorred,  and 
hast  opened  thy  feet  to  every  one  that  passed  by,  and  multiplied  thy 
whoredoms  (4).’  Again,  ‘  thou  buildest  thine  eminent  place  in  the  head 
of  every  way,  and  mnkest  thy  high  place  in  every  street  (5).’  At  Athens, 
the  harlots  chiefly  frequented  the  Ceramicus,  Sciros,  and  the  old  forum, 
in  which  stood  the  temple  of  Venus  Tldvdepos,  where  Solon  permitted 
them  to  prostitute  themselves  They  also  very  much  frequented  a  cer- 
tain  forum  in  that  part  of  the  naven  Piraeus  which  was  called  (£o*  paxgd) 
the  long  portico ,  the  parts  whereof  are  thus  describod  by  Julius  Pollux 
Ss'tyXa,  eptrSgiov  ipirogis  8s  pig’/),  xwk-/\Ks7o.,  *,  wopvsia.  And  in  other  ports 
there  were  commonly  great  numbers  of  stews,  as  hath  been  observed  in 
the  preceding  book. 

In  some  places,  harlots  were  distinguished  from  other  women  by  their 
apparel  ;  whence  those  words  of  Solomon  (6),  ‘  there  met  him  a  wo¬ 
man  with  the  attire  of  an  harlot,  and  subtile  heart.’  What  sort  of  habit 
this  was,  is  not  certain  ;  but  if  the  Athenian  custom  was  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  things,  taken  from  the  Jews,  we  may  conclude  that  their 
whores  wore  flowered  garments ;  for  the  Athenian  lawgiver  thinking  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  women  of  innocent  conversation  from  harlots,  by 
some  open  and  visible  mark,  ordered  that  those  should  never  appear 
abroad  but  in  grave  and  modest  apparel,  and  that  the  rest  should  always 
wear  flowered  garments.  Hence  Clemens  of  Alexandria  hath  remarked, 
that  as  fugitive  slaves  are  known  by  their  stigmata,  »Vw  Wv  pocyayloa  osix- 
vuu’l  <ra  uvditfpurx,  so  flowered  garments  are  an  indication  of  a  harlot  (7). 
The  same  law  was  enacted  among  the  Locrians  by  Zaleucus,  as  we  are 
told  by  Diodorus  the  Sicilian,  and  was  also  observed  at  Syracuse,  as  we 
learn  from  Phylarchus  in  Atheneeus  (8)  ;  for  though  harlots  were  tolerat¬ 
ed  in  the  Grecian  commonwealth,  they  were  generally  infamous,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  captives  and  other  slaves.  Hence  it  was  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  Athens  to  derive  the  name  of  an  harlot  from  any  of  the 

(1)  Chrysippus  citante  Grotio  in  Mat.  cap.  v.  (5)  Proverbs  vii.  11. 

27.  (6)  Ezekiel  xvi.  25. 

(2)  Cap.  xxxviii.  15.  (7)  Ibid.  com.  31 . 

(3)  Proverbs,  vii.  10.  (8)  Deipnosoph.  lib.  xii 

(4)  Pasdag.  lib.  iii.  cap.  2. 
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sacred  games,  as  Athenseus  hath  observed  from  Polerno’s  description  ot 
the  Acropolis  ;  whence  that  author  seems  to  wonder  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  a  certain  harlot  was  called  Nemea  from  the  Nemean  games  (1). 

Corinth  is  remarkable  for  being  a  nursery  of  harlots,  there  being  in 
that  city  a  temple  of  Venus,  where  the  readiest  method  of  gaining  the 
goddess’s  favour,  was  to  present  her  with  beautiful  damsels,  who  from 
that  time  were  maintained  in  the  temple,  and  prostituted  themselves  for 
hire.  We  are  told  by  Strabo  (2),  that  there  were  no  less  than  a  thousand 
there  tit  that  time.  Hence  xo£iv0ia£siv,  to  uct  the  Corinthian ,  is  erai^sesiv, 
to  commit  fornication ,  according  to  Hesychius  AstfSnx^siv,  Xs£i«v,  and 
cpeivm'^siv,  are  used  in  the  same  sense,  the  Lesbians  and  Phoenicians  being 
infamous  for  this  vice.  AstfSia^siv  also  signifies  an  impure  way  of  kiss¬ 
ing,  whence  it  is  interpreted  by  the  same  author,  itgog  avoga  aV ofwwsusiv, 
and  XsrfSidf  is  expounded  Xaixa^ia,  an  harlot.  The  Corinthians  were  a 
genteeler  sort  of  harlots,  and  admitted  none  to  their  embraces  but  such 
as  were  able  to  deposit  a  considerable  sum,  as  we  learn  from  Aristopha¬ 
nes  (3)  : 

Kai  Ta;  if'’  ETctfga?  <j>aai  Tac  KopivEliaj, 

‘O'rttv  fJ.lv  auras  rtf  vrlviis  av 

OuS%  ?rpo/re^iiv  rov  vxv  say  cTe  The  nos. 

Toy  Trgtt'KTGy  auras  siSuc  tic  rirov  rpizri tv. 

This  gave  occasion  to  the  proverb, 

Ou  vravros  dvfpk  Is  KofiySoy  safl’  o  ttxk;. 

Which  Horace  hath  thus  translated, 

JYon  cuivis  hominum  contingit  adire  Corinihum. 

To  Corinth  ev’ry  person  cannot  sail. 

Some  rather  refer  it  to  the  famous  Corinthian  strumpet  Lais,  and  others 
assign  other  reasons.  Their  occupation  indeed  was  very  gainful,  inso¬ 
much  that  those  whom  beauty  and  parts  recommended,  frequently  raised 
great  estates.  A  remarkable  instance  hereof  we  have  in  Phryne,  who 
offered  the  Thebans  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  their  city,  when  demolished 
by  Alexander, on  condition  they  would  engrave  on  them  this  inscription  : 

AAESANAP02  ANE2KAYEN  ANE2TH2E  AE  4-PTNH  'H  ETA1PA. 
i.  e.  'Ihcse  walls  were  demolished  by  Alexander ,  but  raised  by  Phryne 
the  harlot. 

To  render  their  conversation  more  agreeable  to  men  of  parts  and  quali¬ 
ty,  they  frequently  employed  their  vacant  hours  in  the  study  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  other  sciences,  frequenting  the  schools  and  company  of  phi¬ 
losophers.  Aspasia,  Pericles’s  beloved  mistress,  used  to  converse  with 
Socrates,  and  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  in  learning,  that  many  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  resorted  to  her  on  account  of  her  rhetoric  and  abilities  of  discourse. 
The  most  grave  and  serious  amongst  them  frequently  went  to  visit  her, 
and  carried  their  wives  with  them,  as  it  were  to  lecture,  to  be  instructed 
by  her  conversation.  Pericles  himself  used  her  advice  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  affairs  ;  and  after  his  death,  one  Lysicles,  a  silly  and  ob¬ 
scure  clown,  by  keeping  her  company,  came  to  be  a  chief  man  at 
Athens(4).  Several  other  examples  of  this  sort  occur  in  authors,  as  of 
Arcbianassa  the  Colophonian,  who  was  Plato’s  mistress  ;  Hepyllis,  who 

_  (1)  Vide  Arch*olog.  hujus,  lib,  i.  cap.  de  Ser-  (2)  Lib.  viii.  (3)  Plut.  act.  i.  Sc.  2. 

¥>s-  (4)  Plutarch.  Pericle. 
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conversed  with  Aristotle  till  his  death,  and  bore  him  a  son  called  Nico* 
machus  ;  lastly  (to  mention  no  more),  Leontium,  who  frequented  Epicu¬ 
rus’s  gardens',  there  prostituting  herself  to  the  philosophers,  especially 
to  Epicurus(l). 


CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THE  CONFINEMENT  AND  EMPLOYMENTS  OF  THEIR  WOMEN 

The  barbarous  nations,  and  amongst  them  the  Persians  especially, 
saith  Plutarch  (2),  were  naturally  jealous,  clownish,  and  morose  towards 
their  women,  not  only  their  wives,  but  their  slaves  and  concubines,  whom 
they  kept  so  strictly,  that  never  any  one  saw  them  beside  their  own  fami¬ 
ly  ;  when  at  home,  they  were  cloistered  up  ;  when  they  took  a  journey, 
they  were  carried  in  coaches  or  waggons,  close  covered  at  the  top,  and 
on  all  sides  ;  such  a  carriage,  my  author  tells  us,  was  prepared  for  The- 
mistocles,  when  he  fled  into  Persia,  to  keep  him  secret  ;  so  that  the  men 
who  conveyed  him  told  all  they  met  and  discoursed  with  upon  the  road, 
that  they  were  carrying  a  young  Grecian  lady  out  of  loma  to  a  nobleman 
at  court. 

By  the  manner  of  Plutarch’s  relating  this  story,  it  may  be  perceived 
that  neither  he,  nor  his  countrymen  the  Greeks  approved  of  the  severity 
used  by  barbarous  nations  towards  their  women  ;  yet  themselves,  though 
remitting  something  of  the  Persian  rigour,  kept  their  women  under  strict 
disqipline,  and  were  no  less  excelled  by  the  Romans  in  their  behaviour 
to  them,  than  themselves  surpassed  the  barbarians  ;  for,  whereas  the 
Roman  women  were  allowed  to  be  present  at  public  entertainments,  and 
to  converse  with  the  guests,  and  were  complimented  by  their  husbands 
with  the  best  rooms  in  their  houses,  those  of  Greece  rarely  or  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  strange  company,  but  were  confined  to  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  house (3). 

To  this  end  the  Grecian  houses  were  usually  divided  into  two  parts, 
in  which  the  men  and  w  omen  had  distinct  mansions  assigned.  The  part 
wherein  the  men  lodged  was  towards  the  gate,  and  called  oivdguv,  or  £v- 
Sguvins-  The  part  assigned  for  the  women  was  termed  ywouxav,  ywaix w- 
virrig,  or  ywouxurfins  ;  it  was  the  farthest  part  of  the  house,  and  behind 
the  aiXsj,  before  which  there  were  also  other  parts,  called  irgoSopog,  and 
■ir^oauXiov.  The  sons  of  Priam  in  Homer  were  all  placed  by  themselves, 
and  separated  from  his  daughters,  who  lived  in  more  remote  places  (4)  ; 
where  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  women’s  chambers  are  called  reyeoi 
SaXap.01,,  a9  being  placed  at  the  top  of  the  house  ;  for  the  women’s  lodg¬ 
ings  were  usually  in  the  uppermost  rooms,  as  Eustathius  remarks  upon 
this  passage  (5),  which  was  another  means  to  keep  them  from  company  ; 
hence  Helen  is  said  to  have  had  her  chamber  in  the  loftiest  part  of  the 
house  (6) : 

(1)  Athenseus,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  5.  sub  finem.  (4)  Iliad.  v.  242. 

f2)  Themistocle.  (5)  P.  409-  ed.  Basil. 

(3)  Cornelius  Nepos,  prefab  in  vitas  excellent.  (6)  Iliad.  jA  v.  423 
Emperatorbm. 
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‘H  tf’  ei'c  tyipopor  S'iKotptoy  nil  dt'a  yuvaiKtiv. 

Into  the  upper  chamber  Helen  went. 

Penelope  appears  to  have  lodged  in  such  another  place,  to  which  she  as¬ 
cended  by  a  xXffjwxf  ;  whence  the  poet  : 

Khi'iUMetJ'’ KZTeCiirttre  eta  Sopnoto. 

By  a  long  ladder  came  down  from  her  room. 

This  word  signifies  a  stair-case,  but  in  this  place  may  as  well  denote  a 
ladder,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  in  those  days  when  architecture 
was  not  much  understood  ;  whence  Antigone  in  Euripides  calls  out  to  her 
guardian  to  help  her  up  (1)  : 

"Opiye  y uv,  optye  ytp-jiiiv 

Ns*  Xtip’  eidro  kM/uxkoiv, 

Yloifc;  eTramxxav. 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  thy  aged  hand  ;  support 

My  youth,  assist  me  whilst  I  mount  these  steps. 

These  upper  rooms  were  sometimes,  especially  at  Lacedaemon,  called 
da,  ti'ia  or  vtfsgdu,  which  words  being  distinguished  only  by  the  accent  (the 
use  whereof  seems  not  to  have  been  known  by  the  ancient  Grecians) 
from  da,  eggs,  are  thought  by  some  to  have  ministered  occasion  to  the 
inventors  of  fables,  to  feign  that  Castor,  Pollux,  Helena,  and  Clytemnes- 
tra,  were  hatched  out  of  eggs,  when  they  were  born  in  one  of  these  lofts 
or  upper  chambers. 

The  women  were  straitly  confined  within  their  lodgings,  such  especial¬ 
ly  as  had  no  husbands,  whether  virgins  or  widows  (2),  whereof  the  for¬ 
mer  were  most  severely  looked  to,  as  having  less  experience  in  the 
world.  Their  apartment,  which  was  called  rfagQevuv,  was  usually  well 
guarded  with  locks  and  bolts  ;  whence  Agamemnon  in  Euripides,  desiring 
Clytemnestra  to  go  home  and  look  after  the  virgins,  who,  he  tells  her, 
were  by  no  means  to  be  left  in  the  house  alone,  receives  this  answer  (3)  : 

OyypctTt  ir&pfiii&at  fpupivratt  k*a» 

They’re  close  kept  up  in  their  well-guarded  lodgings. 

Sometimes  they  were  so  straitly  confined,  that  they  could  not  pass  from 
one  part  of  the  house  to  another  without  leave  ;  whence  Antigone  in  Eu¬ 
ripides  obtains  her  mother’s  leave  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  house  to  view 
the  Argian  army  that  besieged  Thebes  ;  notwithstanding  which,  her  guar¬ 
dian  searches  the  passage,  for  fear  any  person  should  have  a  sight  of  her, 
which,  he  says,  would  be  a  reflection  upon  her  honour,  and  his  own  fideli¬ 
ty.  New  married  women  were  almost  under  as  strict  a  confinement  as 
virgins.  Hermione  is  severely  reproved  by  the  old  woman  that  waits  on 
her,  for  appearing  out  of  doors,  which  was  a  freedom,  she  tells  her,  like 
to  endanger  her  reputation  (4)  :  Menander,  as  cited  by  Stobasus  (5),  says 
expressly,  that  the  door  of  the  au\tj  was  the  farthest  a  married  woman 
ought  to  go,  and  reproves  one  for  exceeding  those  limits  : 

T »£  rm  ytpinaiv  opus  uTTipCxivtts,  yuveti, 

Aid  Till  iuxir  7rip*s  yip  CLUXI®1  &up& 
yuv&ini  nvifAir'  o’lutsts- 

(1)  Phocnisf.  v.  103.  (2)  Harpocration.  (4)  Andromache,  v.  876- 

(3)  Iphigen.  in  Aulid.  v.  738.  <5)  Serm.  hxii. 
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1  ou  go  beyond  (he  married  women’s  bounds, 

And  stand  before  the  hall,  which  is  unfit ; 

The  laws  do  not  permit  a  free-born  bride 
Farther  than  to  the  outer  door  to  go. 

But  when  they  had  once  brought  a  child  into  the  world,  they  were  no 
longer  under  so  strict  a  confinement  ;  whence  a  mother,  is  by  some 

derived  «V o<r£  p-j)  rijgETffdai,  from  her  being  no  longer  under  keepers  (]).; 
yet  what  freedom  they  then  enjoyed  was  owing  wholly  to  the  kindness  of 
their  husbands  ;  for  such  as  were  jealou*  kept  their  wives  in  perpetual 
imprisonment :  whence  a  woman  in  Aristophanes  makes  this  complaint  of 
the  severe  treatment  the  Athenian  wives  met  with  (2)  : 

- T  ale  yuvamcoviTHriv 

iTriQi.wzii'i  »<f»,  i,  [ao%Xxs, 

Txpxvru  xpiSit,  ij  TTfoa-irl  MoKorhuit 
Tpetpxo-i,  pxspfAoXunau.  roit  pxoi%o'is,  nuvug. 

But  strictly  us  poor  women  they  confine 
Within  our  chambers,  under  lock  and  key. 

Make  use  of  mastiffs,  goblins,  any  thing 

That  may  adulterers  affright. -  H.  H. 

However  husbands  might  be  of  a  better  temper,  yet  it  was  looked  on  as 
very  indecent  for  women  to  gad  abroad  :  whence  we  find  several  pro¬ 
verbial  speeches  and  allusions,  intimating  the  duty  of  wives  to  stay  at 
home  :  such  is  that  cited  by  Eustathius  out  of  Euripides  (3). 

E vS'ov  yvvuxcov  5  ?rtp'  oiK.ira.it  xoyos. 

Women  should  keep  within  doors,  and  there  talk. 

To  the  same  purpose  was  Phidias’s  emblem,  representing  Venus  tread¬ 
ing  upon  a  tortoise(4),  which  carries  it  house  upon  its  back. 

When  they  went  abroad,  or  appeared  in  public,  they  covered  their  fa¬ 
ces  with  veils  ;  as  we  find  of  Penelope,  when  she  descended  from  her 
apartment  to  converse  with  those  that  courted  her  (5)  :  The  veil  was  so 
thin  as  that  they  might  see  through  it,  which  appears  from  these  words 
of  Iphigenia  (6)  : 

Eya>tTs  Xiirruv  o/u/jt*  St  a  K<tkkufJ.,uxTCi>v 
F.^xcr',  ■iS'o. <pov  tStcv  itxi/jtnv  %ipdv, 

Ot  vuv  okaxtv - 

But,  o’er  mine  eyes  the  veils’  fine  texture  spread, 

This  brother  in  my  hands,  who  now  is  lost, 

I  saw  but  clasp’d  not. 

To  prevent  all  private  assignations,  Solon  enacted,  that  no  wife  or  ma¬ 
tron  (for  he  took  not  so  much  care  of  virgins,  who  were  always  strictly 
confined)  should  go  from  home  with  more  than  three  garments,  nor  should 
carry  with  her  a  larger  quantity  of  meat  <nd  drink  than  could  be  purchas¬ 
ed  for  one  obolus,  nor  a  basket  of  more  than  a  cubit  in  length.  He  far¬ 
ther  ordered,  that  she  should  not  travel  in  the  night  without  a  lighted 
torch  before  her  chariot.  Afterwards,  it  was  decreed,  at  the  instance  of 
Pliilipptdes.  that  no  woman  should  appear  in  public  undressed,  under 
the  penalty  of  paying  10U0  drachmas.  This  law  was  carefully  put  in 
execution  by  the  officers  called  yvvaixovop,oi,  and  yuvaixoxoc'p.oi,  and  a  tablet. 


ft)  F.tymolog.  Auctor. 

(2)  Thesmophor.  p.  774.  ed.  Amstelod. 
■  3)  Iliad,  t.  p.  429.  ed.  Bas. 


(4)  Plutarchusde  prsecept.  connub. 

(5)  Otlyss.  6.  v.  208. 

(fi)  Euripid.  Iplugen.  Taur.  vi.  372. 
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containing  an  accouut  of  the  mulcts  thus  incurred,  was  publicly  exposed 
in  the  Ceramicus(l),  upon  a  plane-tree  (irXaravos)  which  stood  there. 

It  was  likewise  customary  for  women  to  have  attendants.  Penelope 
has  two  maids  with  her  in  Homer(2)  : 

(pZfJLlWt  Kct'Ti&rLlv'  CiTTepCOtOi  (Tty  it  XceVTAy 

O uk  o/V  eifjtA  rii  ye  x,  rifx<^t7roKoi  £6*  ctcvto. 

She  sa  d,  and  from  her  chamber  straight  at  scends, 

Two  maids  upon  her  person  wait. - 

These  seem  to  have  been  women  of  age  and  gravity  ;  whence  Homer 
presently  subjoins  : 

A«?iVcaoc  t’  apu.  oi  keJVh  htdripBi  Trctpirn. 

A  maid,  whose  yeafsa  riper  judgment  shew’d, 

On  either  side  t’  attend  the  lady  stood. 

Nor  did  these  women  attend  their  ladies  when  they  went  abroad  only, 
but  kept  them  company  at  home,  and  had  the  care  of  their  education 
when  young,  and  are  therefore  called  rgotpoi.  Nor  were  women  only 
appointed  to  this  charge  ;  for  Antigone,  in  the  forecited  tragedy  of  Euri¬ 
pides,  has  an  old  man  for  her  governor.  It  was  likewise  frequent  to 
commit  women  to  eunuchs,  who  performed  all  the  offices  of  maids,  and 
were  usually  entertained  by  persons  of  quality  :  whence  Phaedria  speaks 
thus  to  his  mistress  (3)  : 

- Eunuchumporro  dixti  velle  ic , 

Quia  solce  utuntur  his  regime. 

An  eunuch  boy  was  your  peculiar  choice, 

Since  on  great  ladies  they  do  chiefly  wait. 

The  first  that  made  eunuchs  was  Semiramis  (4).  The  barbarous  nations 
were  ordinarily  much  fonder  of  them  than  Greeks  (5),  who  looked  upon 
it  as  an  inhuman  piece  of  cruelty  to  use  man  after  that  manner.  Pho- 
cyllides  has  left  a  particular  caution  against  it  (6)  : 

atu  7rcu£oy6vov  ttots  <re/j.vetv  ctfurevn  itZpov. 

Nor  ever  castrate  a  brisk  vig’rous  youth. 

The  primitive  ages  used  their  women  agreeably  to  the  simplicity  of 
their  manners  ;  they  accustomed  them  to  draw  water,  to  keep  sheep, 
and  feed  cows  or  horses.  The  rich  and  noble  were  taken  up  with 
such  employments,  as  well  as  those  of  inferior  quality.  Rebecca,  the 
daughter  of  Bethuel,  Abraham’s  brother,  carried  a  pitcher,  and' drew 
water  (7)  ;  Rachel,  the  daughter  of  Laban,  kept  her  father’s  sheep  (8)  ; 
Zipporah,  with  her  six  sisters,  had  the  care  of  their  father  Jethro’s  flocks, 
who  was  a  prince,  or,  which  in  those  times  was  an  honour  scarce  infe¬ 
rior,  priest  of  Midian  (9).  The  like  may  be  observed  of  Andromache, 
Hector’s  lady,  in  Homer  (10)  , where  that  hero  thus  bespeaks  his  horses  : 

Savfie  te,  k*1  7v  TW*/>ys,  **',  A n'/uiirt  ts  tfif, 

NUV  |K0/  T*I  KOfAtS'llV  U7T0 TiVETOV,  Hv  fXXXO.  7T0XXilV 

(1)  Anthenaeus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  9.  Pollux,  lib.  (5)  Philostratus  vit.  Apollonii  Tyanei,  lib.  i. 
viii.  cap.  9.  Hesychius,  voce  Tthaiavos.  Eusta-  cap.  21. 

thius  in  Iliad.  (6)  V.  175. 

(2)  Odyss.  loc.  cit.  (7)  Gen.  xxir.  15. 

(3)  Terentii  Eunuch,  act.  i.  sc.  2.  (3)  Ibid.  xxix.  6.  (9)  Exod.  ii.  16. 

(4)  Ammianus  Marcell.  Hist.  lib.  xiv.  OO)  Iliad.  8'.  v.  133. 
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Avfpofxtt%_»,  a-uyuTup  pxsyMnropos  Heri'avo?, 

*TjU(v  yap  Trporipoiai  Htxifpira.  irupov  IShxev, 

O/70F  t‘  ej/iceias'as'a  nihi  ots  dvfai,;  iiaiyol  (1). 

Now  Xanthus,  Aethon,  Lampus  !  urge  the  chace, 

And  thou,  Podarg  js,  prove  thy  generous  race; 

Be  fleet,  be  fearless,  this  important  day, 

And  all  your  master’s  well-spent  care  repay. 

For  this  high-fed,  in  plenteous  stalls  ye  stand, 

Serv’d  with  pure  wheat,  and  by  a  princess’  hand ;  ’ 

For  this  my  spouse,  of  great  Action’s  line, 

So  oft  has  steep’d  the  strengthening  grain  in  wine.  fo?e. 

The  most  common  employments  of  women  were  spinning,  weaving,  and 
making  all  sorts  of  embroidery  and  needle-work.  Instances  of  this  nature 
are  too  numerous  to  be  recited  in  this  place  ;  for  so  constantly  were 
they  taken  up  in  these  businesses,  that  most  houses,  where  there  was  any 
number  of  women,  bad  rooms  set  apart  for  this  end,  which  seems  to  have 
been  near  the  womens’  apartments,  if  not  the  same  ;  for  Pollux,  enumer 
atingthe  different  rooms  in  houses,  after  he  has  mentioned  yt>vaix=7ov,  pre- 
sently  adds,  ifuv  SaXafxo?  raXaffiisfyos  oixog,  &c. 

Women  had  likewise  several  other  employments,  the  provision  of  all 
necessaries  within  doors  being  usually  committed  to  them.  1  shall  not  in¬ 
sist  on  particulars,  but  only  observe,  in  the  last  place,  that  their  usage 
was  very  different,  according  to  the  temper  of  ther  husbands  or  guardians, 
the  value  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  humour  of  the  place  or  age  they  lived 
in. 

The  Lacedaemonian  women  observed  fashions  quite  different  from  all 
their  neighbours  ;  their  virgins  went  abroad  barefaced,  the  married  wo¬ 
men  were  covered  with  veils  ;  the  former  designing  (as  Charilus  replied 
to  one  that  enquired  the  reason  of  that  custom)  to  get  themselves  hus¬ 
bands,  whereas  the  latter  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  keeping  those  they 
already  had  (2),  We  have  a  large  account  of  the  Spartan  women’s  be¬ 
haviour  in  the  following  words  of  Plutarch  (3)  :  ‘  in  order  to  the  good 
education  of  their  youth,  which  is  the  most  important  work  of  a  lawgiver, 
Lycurgus  went  so  far  back  as  to  take  into  consideration  their  very  con¬ 
ception  and  birth,  by  regulating  their  marriages  ;  for  Aristotle  wrongs  the 
memory  of  this  excellent  person,  by  bearing  us  in  hand,  that  after  he  had 
tried  all  manner  of  ways  to  reduce  the  women  to  more  modesty  and  sub¬ 
jection  to  their  husbands,  he  was  at  last  forced  to  leave  them  as  they  were, 
because  that  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands,  who  spent  a  great  part  of 
their  lives  in  the  wars,  their  wives  made  themselves  absolute  mistresses 
at  home,  and  would  be  treated  with  as  much  respect  as  if  they  had  been 
so  many  queens  ;  but,  by  his  good  leave,  it  is  a  mistake,  for  Lycurgus  took 
of  that  sex  all  the  care  that  was  possible  :  for  an  instance  of  it,  he  order¬ 
ed  the  maidens  to  exercise  themselves  with  running,  wrestling,  throwing 
quoits,  and  casting  darts,  to  the  end  that  the  fruit  they  conceived  might 
take  deeper  root,  grow  strong,  and  spread  itself  into  healthy  and  vigorous 
bodies,  and  withal,  that  they  might  be  more  able  to  undergo  the  pains  of 
child-bearing;  and  to  the  end  he  might  take  away  their  over-great  ten¬ 
derness  and  nicety,  he  ordered  they  should  appear  naked  as  well  as  the 
men,  and  dance  too  in  that  condition  at  their  solemn  feasts  and  sacrifices, 
singing  certain  songs,  whilst  the  young  men  stood  in  a  ring  about  them,  see¬ 
ing  and  hearing  them  :  in  these  songs  they  now  and  then  gave  a  satirical 

(D  Vide  Comment,  nostrum  in  JLvcophron.  (2)  Plutarchus  Apophthegmat.  Laconic'1-- 
v.  91  f-3)  Lvcurgo. 
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glance  upon  those  who  had  misbehaved  themselves  in  the  wars,  some¬ 
times  sung  encomiums  upon  those  who  had  done  any  gallant  action,  and 
by  these  means  inflamed  young  men  with  an  emulation  of  their  glory  ; 
for  those  that  were  thus  commended,  went  away  brave  and  well  satisfied 
with  themselves  :  and  those  that  were  rallied,  were  as  sensibly  touched 
with  it  as  if  they  had  been  formally  and  severely  reprimanded  ;  and  so 
much  the  more,  because  the  kings  and  whole  senate  saw  and  heard  all 
that  passed.  Now,  though  it  may  seem  strange  that  women  should  appear 
thus  naked  in  public,  yet  was  true  modesty  observed,  and  wantonness  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  and  it  tended  to  render  their  conversation  free  and  unreserved, 
and  to  beget  in  them  a  desire  of  being  vigorous  and  active,  and  filled  them 
with  courage  and  generous  thoughts,  as  being  allowed  their  share  in  the 
rewards  of  virtue  as  well  as  men.  Hence  came  that  sense  of  honour, 
and  nobleness  of  spirit,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  Gorgo,  the  wife 
of  king  Leonidas,  who  being  told  in  discourse  with  some  foreign  ladies, 
that  the  women  of  Lacedasmon  were  the  only  women  of  the  world  who 
had  an  empire  over  the  men.  briskly  reparteed,  that  there  was  good  rea¬ 
son,  for  they  were  the  only  women  that  brought  forth  men.  Lastly,  these 
public  processions  of  the  maidens,  and  their  appearing  naked  in  their  ex¬ 
ercises  and  danciugs,  were  provocations  and  baits  to  stir  up  and  allure 
the  young  men  to  marriage,  and  that  not  upon  geometrical  reasons,  as 
Plato  calls  them  (such  are  interest  and  equality  of  fortune,)  but  from  the 
engagements  of  true  love  and  affection.’ 

Afterwards,  when  Lycurgus’s  laws  were  neglected,  and  the  Spartans 
had  degenerated  from  the  strict  virtue  of  their  forefathers,  their  women 
also  were  ill-spoken  of,  and  made  use  of  the  freedom  which  their  law¬ 
giver  allowed  them  to  no  good  purposes  ;  insomuch  that  they  are  censur¬ 
ed  of  unlawful  pleasures,  and  branded  by  Euripides,  as  cited  by  Plu¬ 
tarch  (1),  with  the  epithet  of  possessed  with  furious  love  of,  and,  as  it 
were,  running  mad  after  men. 


CHAP  XIII. 

OF  THEIR  CUSTOMS  IN  CHILD-BEARING,  AND  MANAGING  INFANTS. 

Those  who  desired  to  have  children,  were  usually  very  liberal  in  mak¬ 
ing  presents  and  offerings  to  the  gods,  especially  to  such  as  were  thought 
to  have  the  care  of  generation.  1  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a 
particular  account  of  the  names  of  these  deities,  and  the  manner  they 
were  worshipped  in  ;  but  it  may  be  requisite  to  observe,  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians  invoked,  on  this  account,  certain  gods  called  T^iroir arogss,  or  T^i<ro> 
nfetrpts.  Who  these  were,  or  what  the  origination  of  their  name,  is  not 
easy  to  determine  :  Orpheus,  as  cited  by  Phanodemus,  in  Suidas,  makes 
their  proper  names  to  be  Amaclides,  Protocles,  and  Protocleon,  and  will 
have  them  to  preside  over  the  winds.  Demo  makes  them  to  be  winds 
themselves  ;  but  w'hat  business  winds  or  their  governors  have  in  genera¬ 
tion,  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Another  author,  in  the  same  lexicographer, 


(1)  Numa 
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tells  us  their  names  were  Cottus,  Briareus,  and  Gyges,  and  that  they  were 
the  sons  of  Oogavog  and  Ta,  i.  e.  Heaven  and  Earth.  Philocrus  likewise 
makes  Earth  their  mother  ;  but  instead  of  Heaven,  substitutes  the  Sun 
or  Apollo  for  their  father  ;  whence  he  seems  to  account  as  well  for  their 
being  accounted  the  superintenciants  of  generate  n,  as  for  the  name  of 
TgiroirdroPsg,  for  being  immediately  descended  from  two  immortal  gods, 
themselves  (saith  he)  were  thought  rpnoi  iratriges,  the  third  fathers,  and 
therefore  might  be  well  esteemed  the  common  parents  of  mankind,  and 
from  that  opinion  derive  those  honours  which  the  Athenians  paid  them 
as  the  authors  and  presidents  of  human  generation  (1). 

The  goddess  who  had  the  care  of  women  in  child-bed  was  called  El- 
Xsifiuia,  or  EiAaUuia,  sometimes  E \sv8a,  as  in  the  epigram  : 

— — ■ — Mo^flov  EhwQis 
ExQuyie. - 

You’re  past  the  pangs  o’er  which  Eleutho  reigns. 

She  is  called  in  Latin,  Lucina.  Both  had  the  same  respects  paid  by  wo- 
men,  and  the  same  titles  and  epithets.  Elithyia  is  called  by  Nonnus  (2) 

- Agw'j/o >v  SuKumpiuiv. 

The  succouring  deity  in  child-birth. 

Ovid  speaks  in  the  same  manner  of  the  Latin  goddess  (3)  : 

- Gravidisfacilis  Lucina  puellis . 

Lucina,  kind  to  teeming  ladies. 

The  Roman  in  Theocritus  invokes  Elithyia  (4)  : 

"Ev0*  yip  EiA£(6u!*v  iCuTaTO  xutrt&vtv. 

Thy  mother  there  to  Elithyia  prays, 

To  ease  her  throes. - 

The  Roman  women  called  forLucina’s  assistance  :  whence  Ovid  • 

- Tu  voto  parturientis  ades. 

You  kindly  women  in  their  travail  hear. 

Several  other  things  are  common  to  both.  As  Elithyia  was  styled  ufihwi 
sirayoyog,  SrjXsiwv  tfwTSifa,  &c.  so  likewise  Lucina  was  graced  with  various 
appellations,  denoting  her  care  of  women.  Their  names,  indeed,  appear 
to  have  distinct  originals,  yet  both  have  relation  to  the  same  action  ;  for 
ElXjj'duia  is  derived  dir o  r £  sXsudsiv,  from  coming ,  either  because  she  came 
to  assist  women  in  labour,  or  rather,  from  her  being  invoked  to  help 
the  infant  eisr'o  <p©s,  to  come  into  the  light,  or  the  world.  Lucina 

is  taken  from  lux,  light,  for  the  same  reason,  according  to  Ovid  : 

- Tu  nobis  lucem,  Lucina,  dedisti. 

Lucina,  you  first  brought  us  into  light. 

The  Greek  name  sometimes  attributed  to  this  goddess,  is  of  the 

same  import  with  the  Latin,  Lucina,  being  derived  <*Vo  <rs  <pSg  cpigeiv,  from 
bringing  light  ;  because  it  was  by  her  assistance  that  infants  were  safely 
delivered  out  of  their  dark  mansions,  to  enjoy  the  light  of  this  world.  In 
allusion  to  this,  the  Greek  and  Latin  goddesses  were  both  represented 
with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands  ;  which  reason  seems  far  more  natural 

(1)  Vide  Suidam,  Etymologic!  Auctorem,  (3)  Fast.  lib.  ii. 

Phavorinum,  Hesychium,  &c  (4)  Idyll. 

(2)  Dionysiacis. 
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than  that  which  some  assign,  viz.  iVi  yuvaig/v  sv  ivu  jiruf  sitfiv  aS  iSiveg,  that 
the  pain  of  bearing  children  is  no  less  exquisite  than  that  of  burning  (1). 

Who  this  Ehthyia  is,  authors  are  not  well  agreed  :  some  will  have  her 
to  be  an  Hyperborean,  who  came  from  her  own  country  to  Delos,  and 
there  assisted  Latona  in  her  labour  :  they  add,  that  this  name  was  first 
used  of  Delos,  and  thence  derived  to  other  parts  of  the  world  (2). 
Olen.  the  first  writer  of  divine  hymns  in  Greece,  makes  her  the  mother 
of  Cupid,  whence  it  might  be  inferred  she  was  the  same  with  Venus, 
were  not  Pausanias,  who  cites  this  passage  of  Olen,  against  it,  when  he 
brings  thi3  as  a  different  account  of  Cupid’s  descent,  from  that  received 
one,  of  his  being  Venus’s  son  (3).  The  same  poet  cited  by  the  same 
author  (4),  will  have  her  to  be  more  ancient  than  Saturn,  and  the  self 
same  with  which  is  the  Grecian  name  for  fate.  Others  make 

her  the  same  with  Juno,  Diana,  the  moon,  &c.  What  appears  most  pro- 
bable,  is,  that  all  the  Ssoi  ysvedXioi,  i  e.  those  deities  who  were  thought  to 
have  any  concern  for  women  in  child-bed,  were  called  Elithyise,  and  Lu- 
cina ;  for  these  are  general  names,  and  sometimes  given  to  one  deity, 
sometimes  to  another. 

Juno  was  one  of  these  goddesses  ;  whence  the  woman  thus  invokes 
her : 

Juno  Lucina,Jer  opera. 

Juno  Lucina,  help,  assist  the  labour. 

There  are  several  remarkable  stories  concerning  Juno’s  power  in  this 
affair,  whereof  I  shall  only  mention  that  about  Alcmena,  who  having  in¬ 
curred  this  goddess’s  displeasure,  by  being  Jupiter’s  mistress,  and  being 
with  child  by  him,  Sthenelus’s  wife  being  likewise  with  child  at  the 
same  time,  but  not  so  forward  as  the  other,  Juno  first  obtained  that  he 
who  should  be  first  born  should  rule  over  the  other,  then  altered  the 
course  of  nature,  caused  Eurystheus  to  be  born  of  Sthenelus’s  wife,  and 
afterwards  Hercules  of  Alcmena  ;  whence  Hercules  was  always  subject 
to  Eurystheus,  and  undertook  his  famous  labours  in  obedience  to  his  com¬ 
mands. 

The  daughters  of  this  goddess  were  employed  in  the  same  office,  and 
dignified  with  the  same  title,  as  we  find  in  Homer  (5)  : 

'He  S''  orstv  ufirowrzv  o0u  yuvuTux, 

A^t/uu  to,  ts  7rpoairi  pxoyoroKoi  Ei xuduixi, 

'Hpx;  Svyt'ripi;  vix.p*c  ceii.us  lawful' 

‘Cl!  o|ei"  ofvvxi  J'uvov  pxhos  A rpilScto. 

As  when  a  lab’ring  woman’s  arrowy  throes 
Seize  her  intense,  by  Juno’s  daughters  dread 
The  birth  presiding  Ilithy®  deep 
Infiit,  dispensers  of  those  pangs  severe ; 

So,  &c.  COWPKB. 

The  moon  was  another  of  these  deities,  insomuch  that  Cicero  will 
have  luna,  the  moon’s  name  in  Latin,  to  be  the  same  with /itcma;  nor 
was  it  without  reason  that  the  moon  was  thought  one  of  the  deities  that 
had  the  care  of  child-bearing,  since,  as  several  philosophers  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  her  influences  were  very  efficacious  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  ge¬ 
neration  (6). 

(1)  Pausanias  Arcadicis,  p.  443.  edit.  Hanov.  (4)  Arcadicis,  p.  437. 

(2)  Idem.  Atticis,  p.  3.  (5)  Iliad.  A'.v.  269. 

C3)  Bceoticis,  p.  231,  (6)  Cicero  de  Nat,  Dear,  lib  ii 
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Diana  being  commonly  reputed  the  same  with  the  moon,  was  likewise 
thought  to  bear  the  same  office,  as  we  find  in  Horace.  The  same  poet,  in 
another  place,  has  attributed  the  same  care  to  this  goddess,  not  in  her  ce¬ 
lestial  capacity,  and  as  bearing  the  same  character  with  the  moon,  but  as 
frequenting  these  lower  regions,  and  traversing  the  woods  (1)  :  hence  she 
is  called  in  Theocritus,  poyesoxos,  the  common  epithet  of  Elithyia  : 

Ab\oL  T6i)  /Samoa,  fj.n yof'nKOc  ApremU  s rt. 

Orpheus  gives  her  divers  other  titles  relating  to  this  affair  (2)  : 

risuu<fHri!,  S'afS^e,  9 -ea  J'lx'rvvn, 
iiritpoyi,  5  u'S'imv  ifxvxr'f, 

Avri^uyt,  Sic. 

The  epithets  <pas<r<po'£og  <psgeff€ios,  &c.  which  denote  the  giving  of  life  and 
light,  being  likewise  attributed  to  Proserpina,  make  it  seem  that  she  was 
also  thought  to  be  concerned  for  women  in  labour  ;  which  cannot  ap¬ 
pear  strange,  if  we  consider  her  as  the  same  goddess  with  Diana,  who 
being  in  three  different  capacities,  as  conversant  in  heaven,  earth  and 
hell,  has  three  distinct  names  ;  in  heaven  she  is  SsXsj'v?)  the  Moon  ;  upon 
the  earth,  ’'Agrepis,  Diana  ;  in  hell,  IIs£tf£<pov7],  Proserpina ;  whence  are 
those  epithets,  whereby  the  poets  denote  her  threefold  character,  as 
‘rgipogtpos,  triformis,  iergemina,  with  several  others. 

One  end  of  invoking  these  goddesses  was,  that  the  women  might  be  de¬ 
livered  without  pain,  which  was  thought  an  infallible  token  of  the  divine 
favour  :  whence  Theocritus,  in  his  encomium  of  Ptolemy,  reckons  it  as 
an  extraordinary  blessing  that  his  mother  Berenice  brought  him  into  the 
world  without  pain  (3)  :  nay,  so  great  an  opinion  had  they  of  this  favour, 
that  the  gods  were  believed  to  vouchsafe  it  to  none  but  the  chaste  and  the 
virtuous  ;  whence  it  came  to  be  looked  on  as  a  convincing  proof  of  a 
woman’s  honesty  :  thus  we  find  in  Plautus  (4),  that  when  Amphitryon 
expresses  his  jealous  thoughts  concerning  Alcmena,  this  argument  is  of¬ 
fered  to  allay  his  passion  : 

BR. - vxorem  tuan  1 

JVeque  gementem,  neque  plorantem  nostrum  quisquaru  audivimus, 

Itaprofecto  sine  dolor epeperit. 

Your  wife  is  brought  to-bed  with  ease,  since  none 

Hath  heard  so  much  as  groan  or  sigh  come  from  her. 

Another  token  of  divine  favour  was  thought  to  be  conferred  when  they 
brought  forth  twins,  which  happening  to  Alcmena,  was  urged  as  another 
proof  of  her  innocence  (5)  : 

They  had  likewise  other  means  to  procure  an  easy  delivery  ;  one  of 
which  was,  to  hold  in  their  hands  palm  branches,  tokens  of  joy  and  con¬ 
quest,  and  used  as  emblems  of  persons  raised  from  great  afflictions  to 
prosperity  ;  it  being  observed  of  that  tree,  that  the  hanging  of  heavy 
weights  upon  it,  is  a  means  to  cause  it  to  branch  out  to  a  greater  height. 
Latona,  when  brought  to  bed  with  Apollo,  made  use  of  this  expedient  to 
ease  her  pain  :  whence  Theognis  thus  bespeaks  that  god  (6)  : 

--  St  •&£*  tIxs  5 rorvia.  A xrd, 

•Poivixos  paJ'iyris  fctpriv  epu.^et/usnr 

(1)  Lib.  iii,  Od.  23.  (4)  Amphitryone,  act.  v.  sc.  1. 

(2)  Hymno  in  Dianam,  (5)  Amphitryone,  act  v.  sc.  I  4 

<3)  Idyll.  £'.  v.  56,  (6)  Gnom.  v.  5. 
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When  handling  palm  Latona  brought  you  forth. 

Homer  likewise  mentions  Latona’s  travelling  near  a  palm  tree  (1)  : 

It  is  observable,  that  the  ancient  Athenians  used  none  but  men-mid- 
wives,  it  being  forbidden  by  one  of  their  laws,  that  women  or  slaves 
should  have  any  concern  in  the  study  or  practice  of  physic.  This  prov¬ 
ed  very  fatal  to  many  women,  whose  modesty  suffered  them  not  to  in¬ 
trust  themselves  in  the  hands  of  men,  one  Agnodice  disguised  herself  in 
man’s  clothes,  and  studied  physic  under  a  certain  professor,  called  Hero- 
philus,  where,  having  attained  to  a  competent  skill  in  that  art,  she  re¬ 
vealed  herself  to  her  own  sex.,  who  agreed  with  one  consent  to  employ 
none  beside  her;  hereupon  the  rest  of  the  physicians,  enraged  at  their 
want  of  business,  indicted  her  before  the  court  of  Areopagus,  as  one  that 
corrupted  men’s  wives.  To  obviate  this  accusation,  she  discovered  what 
sex  she  was  of ;  upon  this  the  physicians  prosecuted  her  with  great  ea¬ 
gerness,  as  violating  the  laws,  and  encroaching  upon  the  men’s  preroga¬ 
tive  ;  when,  to  prevent  her  ruin,  the  principal  matrons  of  the  city  came 
into  court,  and  addressed  themselves  to  the  judges,  telling  them,  ‘  that 
they  were  not  husbands,  but  enemies,  who  were  going  to  condemn  the 
person  to  whom  they  owed  their  lives.’  Upon  this  the  Athenians  repeal¬ 
ed  the  old  law,  and  permitted  free  women  to  undertake  this  employ¬ 
ment  (2). 

No  sooner  was  the  child  brought  into  the  world  but  they  washed  it  with 
water :  whence  Callimachus,  speaking  of  Jupiter’s  nativity,  has  these 
words  (3) : 

Ev8st  <r  iirti  {Atyu.'xav  xireBmaro  MKirav, 

Autiko.  <f/£Wo  poor  SJctTOf,  axe  t oxoto 
Au/axto.  %uT\u<rxtri>,  nov  <f’  svi  xo&trai. 

As  soon  as  you  were  born,  and  saw  the  light, 

Your  mother’s  grateful  burden  and  delight, 

She  sought  for  some  clear  brook  to  purify 
The  body  of  so  dear  a  progeny. 

Lycophron  also  designing  to  express  the  murder  of  Cilia  and  her  son 
Munitus,  which  was  effected  as  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  says  she  died 
before  the  boy  was  washed  or  suckled  (4)  : 

Tv’  xx/jlx  nxmx,  xl%x[AiuvxS'oe  /xopot 
Tit?  \xBfoiu(Afx  mpnos  fAi/Aiy/uhoi 
Sat/juva  m^uvrxi,  wgiv  \x<fv^xa-Qxt  ydvm, 

Ilpiv  ex  xoyjixc  yulx  yVrXua-xi  S'gbirtp. 

A  stol’n  embrace  sent  Cilia  to  the  fates 

With  her  the  fruit  of  her  unhappy  love,  * 

Who  both  were  kill’d  near  to  tire  tomb  of  Ilus, 

Her  grandfather,  before  the  child  had  been 
Cleans’d  from  the  issue  of  the  spurious  birth. 

The  Lacedaemonians  bathed  their  new-born  infants,  not  in  water,  as  was 
the  custom  of  all  other  countries  (saith  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Lycurgus,) 
but  wine,  to  prove  the  temper  and  complexion  of  their  bodies  ;  for  they 
had  a  conceit  that  weakly  children  would  fall  into  convulsions,  or  imme¬ 
diately  faint,  upon  their  being  thus  bathed  ;  on  the  contrary,  those  who 
were  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  constitution,  would  acquire  a  greater  de¬ 
ft)  Hymn.  in  Apollin.  v.  14.  (4)  Cassandra,  v.  319.  ubi  consulendus  Meur 

(2)  Hyginus,  Fab.  274.  sii  commentarius, 

'3)  Hymno  in  Jovem,  v.  14. 
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gree  of  firmness  by  it,  and  get  a  temper  in  proportion  like  steel  in  the 
quenching. 

The  next  action  observable,  is  cutting  the  child’s  navel,  which  was 
done  by  nurses,  and  called  o(A<paXo7ojuaa  (1),  whence  arose  the  proverbial 
saying.  ofkcpaXcs  0's  a  <Keg i.  e.  thy  navel  is  not  cut  ;  which  is  as  much 
as  if  we  say,  you  are  an  infant,  and  scarce  separated  from  jour  mother. 
There  was  a  piece  in  (.  rete  called  Omphalium  from  oppaXog,  a  navel ,  be¬ 
cause  Jupiter’s  navel-string  was  cut  there :  whence  Callimachus  speaks 
to  him  thus  (2)  : 

Tstccki  t ci  Tritre,  J'aiptov,  dv'  o pttpakof  h6ev  tziiva 
Opxqctkiov  fAeri7rin ct  TriS'cv  x.xkixi rt  K.vS'avts. 

Then  the  nurse  wrapped  the  child  in  swaddling  bands,  lest  its  limbs, 
being  then  tender  and  flexible,  should  happen  to  be  distorted  :  only  the 
Spartan  nurses  were  so  careful  and  experienced,  that  without  using  swad¬ 
dling  bands,  their  children  were  all  straight  and  well  proportioned.  Their 
management  of  children  differed  likewise  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Gre¬ 
cians  in  several  other  instances,  for  ‘they  used  them  to  any  sort  of  meat, 
and  sometimes  to  bear  the  want  of  it ;  not  to  be  afraid  in  the  dark,  or  to 
be  alone;  nor  to  be  forward,  peevish,  and  crying,  as  they  are  generally 
in  other  countries,  through  the  impertinent  care  and  fondness  of  those 
who  look  to  them.  Upon  this  account  Spartan  nurses  were  frequently 
hired  by  people  of  other  countries  ;  and  it  is  reported  that  she  who  suck¬ 
led  Alcibiades,  was  a  Spartan  (3).’ 

To  return  :  new-born  infants  were  at  Athens  commonly  wrapped  in  a 
cloth,  wherein  was  represented  the  Gorgon’s  head,  because  that  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  shield  of  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  that  city,  whereby, 
it  may  be,  infants  were  committed  to  the  goddess’s  care.  Another  end  of 
it  might  be,  to  put  them  in  mind,  when  arrived  at  men’s  estate,  that  they 
were  to  imitate  such  noble  and  generous  examples  as  were  there  repre¬ 
sented  ;  or  to  be  an  happy  omen  of  their  future  valour  :  for  which  rea¬ 
sons  it  was  likewise  customary  to  lay  them  upon  bucklers  :  thus  Hercules 
and  his  brother  Iphiclus  were  placed  by  Alcmena  (4)  : 

‘Hpxxkiti  S’iKZ/j.HVov  eovTa  aM/cfscWS 
’AkK/tmct,  *,  i'okti  yid'npov  lQmkiia., 

Afxqoripos  kitrae-x,  i)  ipx7rkiurxo-x  yakanroCf 
Xtt kneittv  kxtiBukiv  e?r’d^7riJ'x,  t dv  IIt egekdx 
Apafurpuav  ttftkov  oirkov  d7rnrx.vkajn  7rt<ravroi. 

Alcides  ten  months  old,  a  vig’rcus  child, 

Alcmena  fed,  and  laid  him  on  a  shield, 

(The  shield  from  Pterelus  Amphitryo  won, 

A  great  auspicious  cradle  for  his  son,) 

With  younger  Iphiclus  of  human  race, 

No  part  of  him  was  drawn  from  Jove’s  embrace.  creech, 

The  Lacedaemonians  religiously  observed  this  ceremony  :  whence  No» 
uus (5) : 

- Aancr vlfel  olx  yvmiktt 

Thu c  dSivxxlv  \ir' s bx.vx.kcit>  (iotlttt. 

On  around  buckler  the  Laconian  dames 
At  parturition  lay  their  burden  down. 

(1)  Suidas  in  ista  voce.  (4)  Theocriti,  Idyl!.  k5\  initio 

(2)  Hyrano  in  Jovem,  v.  44.  (5)  Dionysiacis,  lib.  xii. 

Plutarchus  Lycurgo. 
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In  other  places  they  placed  their  infants  in  a  thing  bearing  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  whatever  sort  of  life  they  designed  them  for.  Nothing  was 
more  common  than  to  put  them  in  vans,  or  conveniences  to  winnow  corn, 
in  Greek  Xi'xva,  which  were  designed  as  omens  of  their  future  riches  and 
affluence  (1).  This  was  not  always  a  real  van,  but  commonly  an  instru¬ 
ment  bearing  the  figure  of  it,  composed  of  gold,  or  other  materials :  thus 
Callimachus  tells  us  Nemesis  placed  young  Jupiter  in  a  golden  van  (2)  : 

- 2s  <fs  no  tftiatv 

Aiiivcf  evi  ^vauf, 

In  a  gold  van  Nemesis  laid  you  to  sleep. 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  observed  concerning  the  Athenians,  before  we 
dismiss  this  head,  viz.  that  it  was  a  common  practice  among  them,  especial¬ 
ly  in  families  of  quality,  to  place  their  infants  on  dragons  of  gold  ;  which 
custom  was  instituted  by  Minerva,  in  memory  of  Ericthonius,  one  of  their 
kings,  who  had  feet  like  those  of  serpents,  and  being  exposed  to  the  wide 
world  when  an  infant,  was  committed  by  that  goddess  to  the  custody  of 
two  vigilant  dragons.  Euripides  has  largely  accounted  for  this  ceremo¬ 
ny,  when  he  speaks  of  Creusa’s  son,  whom  she  bore  to  Apollo  (3)  : 

- — - ‘dc  <f’  »x9e 

TenStr'ev  o/jto/c  raiJ",  avrtlveyKt 
Eic  raujrov  dvrgov,  imp  nvvdvBn  SiS>, 

Kpeta-a.-  nduridunv  «c  Stvx'ptttov 
Koixxc  h  thniTntyof  ei/rgo%u>  kvkK a, 

Upoycvm  voptov  vaj^Wot,  th  re  yeyevxi 
Iciivm  yap  »  A  lit  wp» 
dtgxpd.  7ragtt^tu^a.a-ct  tpvKa.it.tt c  reepta-Tti, 

Attraa  tS'ga.f.ovre,  irapBivotc  Ayxavpivt 
AiJaai  <rd£etv  6&tv  Hpe%6eii'ats’t*ti 
iioptos  rii  es-iv  opttrtv  tv  ^puanKttroli 
Tpetptiv  rUva.. 

Her  growing  burden  to  her  sire  unknown, 

Such  was  the  pleasure  of  the  god  she  bore, 

Till  in  her  secret  chamber  to  a  son 

The  rolling  months  gave  birth :  to  the  same  cave, 

Where  by  th’  enamoured  god  she  was  compress’d, 

Creusa  bore  the  infant ;  there  for  death 
Expos’d  him  in  a  well  compacted  ark 
Of  circular  form,  observant  of  the  customs 
Drawn  from  her  great  progenitors,  and  chief 
From  Ericthonius,  who  from  th’  Attic  earth 
Deriv’d  his  origin  :  to  him  as  guards 
Minerva  gave  two  dragons,  and  in  charge 
Consigned  him  to  the  daughters  of  Aglauros : 

This  rite  to  th’  Erecthidae  hence  remains, 

Midst  serpents  wreath’d  in  ductile  gold  to  nurse 

Their  children.  potter. 

The  poet  has  likewise  given  us  the  same  account  of  this  custom  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  tragedy  (4). 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth,  the  midwives  having  first  purified  them¬ 
selves  by  washing  their  hands,  ran  ronnd  the  fire-hearth,  with  the  infant 
in  their  arms,  thereby  as  it  were,  entering  it  into  the  family,  and  putting 
it  under  the  protection  of  the  household  gods,  to  whom  the  hearth  serv- 

(1)  Etymologici  Auctor.  Callimachi  Scho-  (3j  Jon.  x  15. 

Hastes  in  versura  sequentem-  (4)  Ion.  v.  14,7, 

(2)  Hyrano  in  Jovem. 
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ed  instead  of  an  altar  :  hence  the  day  was  called  Agopibctp iov  or  (which 

was  the  more  usual  name)  A^tpiSg&iua,  •  it  was  celebrated  as  a  festival, 
with  great  expressions  of  joy  ;  they  received  gifts  from  their  friends.  If 
the  child  was  a  male,  their  doors  were  decked  with  an  olive  garland  ;  if 
a  female,  with  wool,  in  token  of  the  work  women  were  to  be  employed 
about.  The  cheer  consisted  of  divers  sorts  of  things,  among  which 
€»),  colewort,  was  always  one,  which  the  Athenian  midwives  used  to  ad¬ 
minister  to  women  in  child-bed,  as  conducing  to  create  milk.  The  whole 
ceremony  is  described  in  the  following  verses  of  Ephippus,  cited  by  Athe- 
naeus  (1),  most  of  which,  some  varieties  in  the  reading  excepted,  the  same 
author  cites  in  another  place  out  ofEubulus(2)  : 

- — — - iTTil T3l  TTWi 

Ob  rtpav@r  H'  us  tri  TrpbrBt  tSv  B-upuiv, 

Oil  Kvitraat.  npxil  pivb;  utrtpo^ots  £*pa.s 

AfupitS'pO/uUoV  OVTfflV,  IV  oil  VOfAtgtTcU 
OtT'x'cLV  Tt  TtjpiS  XlppOtHPlTSS  TQfA.Hl, 

'E-^tiv  t’  exalts  poiQctvw  yiyxala-fAtviiv, 

TIviyuv  Tt  TT'A^ioiV  agvttov  s-»0t/vi*, 

T Ixxeiv  Tt  <pa TTctf  5  Ki^xeti  0 (ah  airlvoii, 

Ko/vii  Tt  %vautlv  TtvBlmv  amtS'ia 
TT/xs/v  Tt  vroxxd;  TrXts.Tavai  tTrtrpopuiC 

TllVttV  Tt  7T0XXIII  KUXUat  tugoiptf-pai. 

But  what’s  the  reason  that  no  crown  is  plac’d 
Before  the  doors,  nor  grateful  victim  slain, 

Whose  frying  fat  delights  the  smelling  sense, 

When  th’ joyful  Amphidromia  are  kept, 

In  which  is  toasted  Chersonesian  cheese. 

And  colewort  ty’d  in  bundles  seeth’d  in  oil, 

And  linnets,  doves,  thrushes,  and  cuttle-fish. 

And  calamary  dress’d  and  eat  in  Common, 

And  polypus’s  claws  with  care  procur’d, 

'  To  drink  ’em  down  amidst  their  less  mix’d  cups. 

The  seventh  day  was  likewise  honoured  with  festival  solemnities,  that 
being  the  time  the  child  was  commonly  named  ;  to  celebrate  this  day  was 
called  e&Jop.suSfl'Srai.  The  reason  why  the  child’s  name  was  imposed  on 
this  day,  was,  ni  sit l&vov  rff  tfumigiq.,  because  by  this  time  they  began  to 
conceive  hopes  that  it  would  live  ;  for  weakly  infants,  <ra  irXsisa  uvaigstrai 
<rgo  rfe  eSSofiris,  commonly  die  before  the  seventh,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Aristotle  in  Harpocration  (3). 

Some  kept  the  eighth  day  after  the  infant’s  birth,  calling  that  theywsOXios 
rjfLtga,  natalis,  birth-day,  because  solemnized  in  memory  of  the  child’s 
nativity.  The  same  day  was  kept  every  year  after,  during  the  child’s 
life.  The  same  day  was  also  observed  by  the  Jews  for  their  circum¬ 
cision,  as  hath  been  remarked  by  the  ancient  interpreter  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  of  Terence  (4)  : 

- porro  autem  Gela 

Ferietur  alio  munere,  ubi  hera  pepererit  : 

Porro  alio  autem,  ubi  erit  puero  natalis  dies. 

Geta,  moreover,  shall  be  struck  for  more : 

Another  gift  when  Madam’s  brought  to-bed  : 

Another  too  when  Master’s  birth-day’s  kept, 

And  they  initiate  him.  colman. 

Others  named  their  children  upon  the  tenth  day  after  their  birth,  on 

(1)  Lib.  ix.  cap.  2.  p.  370.  edit.  Casaub.  (3)  Vide  igaopcuouiva. 

(2)  Lib.  ii.  cap.  25.  p.  65.  (4)  Phormicw.  act.  i.  sc.  1. 
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which  also  they  invited  their  friends  to  an  entertainment,  and  offered  sa¬ 
crifices  to  the  gods  :  Euripides  mentions  this  custom  (1)  : 

Tic  <ri  pjaWnp  iv  tfinaTH  ccvo/uas-ev  ; 

What  mother  on  the  tenth  day  nam’d  you  ? 

The  same  is  also  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  (2)  : 

- §~oa>  tmv  c Nueimv  rtLumc  'tyH, 

Kati  TKvofJL*  a><r7rtp  Tr&iS'ito  vvv  c Tg  'd({AM. 

On  the  tenth  day  I  offer’d  sacrifice, 

And,  as  a  child’s,  her  name  impos’d. 

Some  will  have  the  tenth  to  be  the  same  with  ApcpiSgoiua,  but  (however 
some  persons  might  join  the  two  solemnities)  they  were  commonly  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  to  celebrate  this  day  was  called  Ssxctrm  Susiv,  Ssxa <r»]v  airodosiv,  Ssxa.- 
t»)v  fgiao'ai  (3). 

It  may  be  observed,  that  when  the  child  received  its  name,  whether 
upon  the  tenth,  or  any  other  day,  a  considerable  nmmber  of  friends  were 
present.  This  custom  was  not  only  observed  by  the  Grecians,  but  at 
Rome,  and  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  chief  end  whereof  seems 
to  have  been,  to  prevent  controversies  that  might  afterwards  arise,  when 
the  child  came  into  business,  and  was  under  several  civil  relations,  if  his 
name  was  not  certainly  known. 

The  child’s  father  usually  imposed  the  name.  There  was  a  law  at 
Athens,  whereby  fathers  were  authorised  to  give  names  to  their  children, 
and  to  alter  them  as  often  as  they  pleased  (4).  In  imposing  names,  they 
observed  no  constant  rule  ;  yet  it  was  common  to  choose  some  of  their 
most  eminent  ancestors  whose  name  they  desired  should  be  continued  to 
posterity,  as  an  honour  to  themselves  and  their  family,  and  a  perpetual 
remembrance  to  stir  up  their  children  to  the  imitation  of  great  examples  ; 
thus  we  find  the  names  of  Pyrrhus,  Philip,  Ptolemy,  &c  preserved  in  se¬ 
veral  of  their  successors.  Ulpian  speaks  of  Prosenus  descended  from  one 
Harmodius,  and  the  father  of  another  (5).  Plutarch  says,  Thucydides 
was  the  son  of  Oloros,  who  derived  his  name  from  one  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  (6).  Aristophanes  makes  Callias  both  the  father  and  son  of  Hip- 
ponicus  (7)  : 

'imrivixos  Kaxxiss,  ‘ijrarov/xK  Kaxxiac. 

Lastly  (to  trouble  you  with  no  more  instances)  we  are  assured  by  Eus¬ 
tathius  that  this  was  a  custom  of  very  great  antiquity  (8)  ;  the  same 
seems  to  have  been  frequent  in  most  other  nations.  Few  of  the  Roman 
families  but  what  afford  continual  instances  of  this  nature  Hannibal  the 
Carthaginian  bore  his  grandfather’s  name  ;  and  we  find  Zachary’s 
friends,  in  St.  Luke’s  gospel,  strangely  surprised,  when  his  son  the  Bap¬ 
tist  was  called  John,  because  none  of  his  relations  were  known  by  that 
name. 

The  actions  of  parents  were  frequently  perpetuated  by  the  names  of 


(1)  ZEgri  fragment,  v  14. 

(2)  Avibus,  p.  564.  edit.  Amstelodam. 

(8)  De  his  diebus  videndi  Pollux,  lib.  i. 
cap.  1.  Aristoteles  Hist.  Animal,  lib.  vii.  cap. 
12.  Hesychius,  Suidas,  Harpocration,  Etymo¬ 
logic!  Auctor.  Phavorinus  in  vv. 


(4)  Demosthenes  Orat  adv.  Bceotnm,  iripi  ovd- 

paToi. 

(5)  Schol.  in  Demosthenis  Orat.  de  male  obita 
legatione. 

(6)  Cimone.  (7)  Avibus. 

(8)  Iliad,  i.  p.  441.  edit.  Basil. 
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their  children,  as  Eustathius  observes  (1)  :  so  Cleopatra,  or  rather  Mar- 
pissa  (for  Eustathius  and  the  old  scholiast  are  of  different  opinions  here¬ 
in),  was  called  Halcyone,  because  when  she  was  ravished  by  Apollo,  her 
mother  was  no  less  afflicted  than  the  halcyon  is  wont  to  be  for  the  loss  of 
her  young  (2). 

T mv  ft  tot’  iv  /ueyctpoio't  ij  7rorvta  juh't up 

Amuovhv  x,a\ktr  not  4  Trcitvfxov^  it  at'  if'  «ut»? 

Mo't >if, '  Aaxoovoj  7rohv7nt(Uoe  o'tTot  Vyy.-ra^ 

Kxa<’  oTe  fait  htitfyos  dtHf7ra.cn  <S>oiQo s  A/roM®y. 

Her  therefore,  Idas  and  Marpessa  nam’d 
Thenceforth  Alcyone,  because  the  fate 
Of  sad  Alcyone  Marpessa  shared, 

And  wept  like  her,  by  Phoebus  forc’d  away.  cowpeb. 

Hector’s  son  Scamandrius  was  named  by  the  Trojans,  Astyanax,  because 
his  father  was  t«  u&os  «.vaf;,  the  defender  of  the  city  of  Troy  ;  for  the 
original  signification  of  *vaf  is  no  more  than  a  saviour  or  defender  ; 
whence  the  gods  are  commonly  called  avaxTSg.  The  story  is  in  Homer  (3)  : 
Ulysses  was  called  ’O Svtfifsos,  Siter o  iS6tf<fs<f6at  tov  AiroXuxov,  from  the  anger 
of  his  grandfather  Autolycus,  as  Homer  reports,  when  he  introduces  Au- 
tolycus  thus  speaking  to  Ulysses’s  parents  (4) : 

r a/uGfoc  ifjto f,  dvydruf  re,  'riQetrB1  ovoft ’  orh  nvi  timo' 

TlofeKoirtt  ydg  iycoye  otvaro/Atvos  Tens'  in avco 
Attaint  «cTs  yutatjfit  *va  ova  TrxhuQ'iTtlfav , 

Tee  ’OJWevs  ovo/x’  is-a  ivittufjcov. 

My  daughter  and  my  daughter’s  spouse  !  the  name 
Which  I  shall  give  your  boy,  that  le>t  him  bear. 

Since,  after  much  success  at  others’  cost 
And  much  hostility  provoked,  I  come. 

Call  him  Odusseus. - —  cowpek. 

Men’s  own  actions,  complexions,  or  condition,  frequently  gave  occasion 
to  their  names.  Thus  Oedipus  was  named  <W  to  ol5s7v  t&j  tfoJ’as-  whence 
Seneca  introduces  an  old  man  thus  speaking  to  him  (5)  : 

Forataferro  gesseras  vestigia , 

Tumore  nactus  nomen  ac  vitio  pedum,. 

Your  feet  were  bor’d  with  iron,  from  which  sore 
And  swelling  tumour  you  receiv’d  your  name. 

Achilles’s  son  was  first  called  from  his  ruddy  complexion,  or  the 

colour  of  his  hair,  afterwards  NsotfToXs/xoj,  from  undertaking  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Trojan  war  when  very  young.  To  mention  other  instances 
is  needless,  wherefore  I  shall  conclude  this  head  with  Plutarch’s  words, 
wherein  we  have  an  account  of  the  Roman,  as  well  as  the  Grecian  method 
in  imposing  names  (6)  :  ‘  Hence  (i.  e.  from  the  taking  of  Corioli.  the  chief 
citv  of  the  Volscians)  Caius  Marcius  had  his  third  name  of  Coriolanus  ; 
whence  it  is  manifest  that  Caius  was  a  personal  proper  name  ;  that  the 
second,  or  surname  of  Marcius.  was  a  name  in  common  to  his  family  ;  and 
that  the  third  Roman  appellative  was  a  peculiar  note  of  distinction  drawn 
afterwards,  and  imposed  for  some  particular  action,  fortune,  shape,  feature, 
or  virtue  of  him  that  bore  it.  For  thus  also  the  Grecians,  in  old  time, 
were  wont  to  fix  an  additional  character  on  their  great  men,  for  any  famous 


(V)  Iliad.  (.  p.  513. 
'3)  Iliad.  {’.  399. 


(2)  Iliad.  ,.p.  557.  (5)  Oedip.  v.  812. 

(4)  Odyss.  r’.  v.  406.  (6)  Marcio  Coriolane. 
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achievement  ;  such  as  i-  e.  saviour  ;  and  KaXXivixoj,  renowned  for 

victory ;  or  to  express  something  remarkable  in  their  shape  or  features, 
as  wv,  gorge-belly,  and  rfutfoj,  eagle-nosed ;  as  likewise  upon  account 
of  their  virtue  and  kindness,  as  Eisgyerris,  a.  benefactor ,  and  <fciXa<5sX(pos,  a 
lover  of  his  brethren  ;  or  from  their  unusual  felicity  and  good  fortune,  as 
E»5a<p.wv,  happy,  a  name  given  to  the  second  prince  of  Battus’s  family. 
Several  kings  had  names  appropriated  to  them  in  reproach  and  mockery, 
as  Antigonus  that  of  Awo'wv,  i.  e.  one  liberal  only  in  the  future,  since  he 
was  always  promising  but  never  came  to  performance  ;  and  Ptolemy, 
who  is  styled  Ady-vgog,  for  the  fond  opinion  he  had  of  his  own  wit  and 
pleasantness.  This  latter  kind  of  denomination,  by  way  of  raillery,  the 
Romans  did  very  much  delight  in  ;  for  one  of  the  Metelli  was  surnamed 
by  them  Aia^'p-aro g,  because  he  had  for  a  long  time  together  walked  about 
with  his  head  bound  up  by  reason  of  an  ulcer  in  his  forehead.  There 
are  some  who  even  at  this  day  derive  names  from  certain  casual  incidents 
at  their  nativity  ;  one,  for  instance,  who  happens  to  be  born  when  bis 
father  is  abroad  in  a  foreign  country,  they  term  Proculus  ;  another  born 
after  his  father’s  decease,  they  style  Posthumus  ;  and  when  twins  came 
into  the  world,  whereof  one  dies  at  the  birth,  the  survivor  is  called  Vo - 
piscus.  Nay,  they  used  to  denominate,  not  only  their  Syllas  and  Nigers, 
i.  e.  men  of  a  pimpled  visage  or  swarthy  complexion,  but  their  Cceci  and 
Claudii,  i.  e.  the  blind  and  lame,  from  such  corporal  blemishes  and  de¬ 
fects  ;  thus  wisely  accustoming  their  people  not  to  reckon  the  loss  of 
sight,  or  any  other  bodily  misfortune,  as  a  matter  of  ignominy  and  dis¬ 
grace,  but  that  they  should  answer  to  such  names  without  shame  or  con¬ 
fusion,  no  otherwise  than  to  the  most  familiar  compellations.’ 

Sometimes'they  took  a  more  compendious  way  to  dispose  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  either  killing  them  outright,  or  exposing  them  in  some  desert  place, 
or  elsewhere,  to  the  mercy  of  fortune.  To  do  the  latter  of  these  they 
termed  exridedDai,  or  isro'ridsdda.r  nor  was  it  accounted  a  criminal  or  blame¬ 
worthy  action,  but  permitted  by  some  lawgivers,  and  expressly  encourag¬ 
ed  and  commanded  by  others.  The  Lacedaemonians  are  remarkable  for 
their  behaviour  in  this  matter  :  for  they  allowed  not  fathers  to  nourish 
their  children  when  inclined  to  do  it,  but  obliged  them  to  carry  all  their 
new-born  infants  to  certain  tryers,  who  were  some  ol  the  gravest  men  in 
their  own  tribe,  and  kept  their  court  at  a  place  called  Aedyr),  where  they 
carefully  viewed  such  as  were  brought  to  them  :  if  they  found  them  lusty 
and  well-favoured,  they  gave  order  for  their  education,  and  allotted  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  land  for  their  maintenance  ;  but  if  weakly  or  deformed, 
they  ordered  them  to  be  cast  into  a  deep  cavern  in  the  earth,  near  the 
mountain  T aygetus,  as  thinking  it  neither  for  the  good  of  the  children 
themselves,  nor  for  the  public  interest,  that  they  should  be  brought  up, 
since  nature  hath  both  denied  them  the  means  of  happiness  in  their  own 
particular,  and  of  being  serviceable  to  the  public,  by  not  enduing  them 
with  a  sufficient  measure  of  health  and  strength.  On  this  account  it  was, 
that  the  new  born  infants  were  bathed  in  wine  (1),  as  has  been  already 
observed.  The  place  into  which  the  Lacedaemonians  cast  their  infants 
was  called  Airodevar  whence  aVoTWEtfOai  is  usually  taken  for  exposing  with 
a  design  to  destroy  :  whereas  ixridstfScu  commonly  bears  a  milder  sense  ; 
for  many  persons  exposed  their  children,  when  they  were  not  willing 

(1)  Plutarchus  Lycurgo, 
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they  should  perish,  only  because  they  were  unable  to  maintain  them  : 
daughters  especially  were  thus  treated,  as  requiring  more  charges  to  edu¬ 
cate  and  settle  them  in  the  world  than  sons  ;  whence  the  saying  cited  out 
ofPosidippus  : 

Tfov  t f£ps<  n;  y.iv  Trivxs  T it  w, 

Owyxripz  S''  exTiSairi  xav  «  irxinos. 

A  man,  though  poor,  will  not  expose  his  son. 

But  if  he’s  rich,  will  scarce  preserve  his  daughter. 

The  Thebans  disliked  this  barbarous  custom,  having  a  law  whereby  the 
practice  of  it  was  made  capital ;  such  as  were  not  of  ability  to  provide  for 
their  children,  were  ordered  to  carry  them,  as  soon  as  born,  to  the  ma¬ 
gistrates,  who  were  obliged  to  take  care  for  their  maintenance,  and  when 
they  were  grown  up,  used  them  as  slaves,  taking  their  service  as  a  re- 
compence  for  the  charges  and  trouble  they  had  been  put  to  (1). 

Ghildren  were  usually  exposed  in  their  swaddling-clothes,  and  laid  in  a 
vessel  ;  thus  Ion  was  exposed  by  Creusa  (2)  : 

- xirwsyx s  ft pitpos 

Eh  thutcv  dv-rpov,  xvrsp  xivaVSii  Sw 
Kgfxra,  KAKTtQxaiv  ds  d’a.vxpisvov 
Koi\ns  sv  dv'rtTnryoc  lurgi^tp  kukXcc. 

- to  the  same  cave 

Where  by  th’ enamour’d  God  she  was  compress’d, 

Creusa  bore  the  infant  ;  there  for  death 
Expos’d  him  in  a  well  compacted  ark 

Of  circular  form. -  potter. 

Aristophanes  calls  it  oggax ov,  speaking  of  Oedipus  (3)  : 

- ■  ■  Ai/rov  ysvo/uevov 

Xu/y.cevoc  ovroc  hgeder&v  ev  o^pMJca). 

it  is  sometimes  termed  x^Vpa,  whence  xuT?‘£s,v  >s  the  same  with  §xri6e<f0cu, 
and  xyrguf/to's,  with  exdsCig  (  l)  : 

The  parents  frequently  tied  jewels  and  rings  to  the  children  they  ex¬ 
posed,  or  any  other  thing  whereby  they  might  afterwards  discover  them, 
if  Providence  took  care  for  their  safety.  Another  design  in  thus  adorn¬ 
ing  these  infants  was,  either  to  encourage  such  as  found  them  to  nourish 
and  educate  them,  if  alive,  or  to  give  them  human  burial,  if  dead.  The 
last  of  these  reasons  is  assigned  by  Euripides,  speaking  of  Creusa  (5)  : 

- - - — Hv  iiyi  srupBivos  £Ai<fiSv 

1(kvu>  7rpo<rd.-^a.r'  ds  S’avK/uer®. 

— r-. — What  of  ornament  she  had 

She  hung  around  her  son,  and  left  him  thus 

To  perish. -  totter. 

Terence  introduces  Sostrata  assigning  another  reason  for  this  practice, 
when  she  relates  how  she  had  caused  her  daughter  to  be  exposed,  to  save 
her  from  her  husband  Chremes,  who  had  straitly  commanded  that  she 
should  be  put  to  death  (6)  :  before  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  add  something  concerning  the  purification  of  women  com¬ 
ing  out  of  child-bed,  for  during  their  lying  there  they  were  looked  on  as 
polluted  ;  whence  the  Athenians  enacted  a  law  that  no  woman  should 


(1)  ffilian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 

(2)  Euripides  lone,  v.  16. 

(3)  Ranis 


(4)  Hesychius. 

(5)  Loc.  cit.v.  26. 

C6)  Heauton.  act.  iv.  c.  1- 
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bring  forth  in  Delos,  an  island  consecrated  to  Apollo,  because  the  gods 
were  believed  to  have  an  aversion  to  all  sorts  of  pollution,  lphigenia  in 
Euripides  tells  us,  that  no  person  who  was  guilty  of  murder,  or  had  touch¬ 
ed  a  woman  in  child-bed,  or  a  dead  corpse,  could  be  admitted  to  Diana’s 
altar  (1)  : 

- BgOTtfV  |«tv  MV  Tiff  a.|»T£U  90VM, 

H  5  AO^SIStff,  M  P£Kf?  %tpo~iv, 

Ba, uaiv  a.7r'\ipyii,fjLvrcipm  an  tiyauivn. 

Who’er  of  mortals  is  with  slaughter  stain’d, 

Or  hath  at  child-birth  given  assisting  hands, 

Or  chanc’d  to  touch  aught  dead,  she  as  impure 

Drives  from  her  altars. -  pottjek. 

When  the  fortieth  day  came,  the  danger  of  child-birth  being  then  ever, 
they  kept  a  festival,  called  from  the  number  of  the  day  rsdtfa.gaxoeos-  at  this 
time  the  woman,  having  been  before  purified  by  washing,  entered  into 
some  of  the  temples,  most  commonly  Diana’s,  which,  from  her  labour,  till 
that  time  she  was  not  allowed  to  do  (2)  ;  here  she  returned  thanks  for  her 
safe  delivery,  and  offered  sacrifices.  It  was  likewise  the  custom  to  pre¬ 
sent  her  garments  to  Diana,  who  acquired  hence  the  surname  of  Xiru- 
Mi]  (3)  ;  and  women  after  their  first  child  did  farther  offer  their  zone  to 
the  same  goddess,  who  was  on  that  account  called  Autfi^wvt;,  and  had  a  tem 
pie  at  Athens  dedicated  to  her  under  that  title  (4)  . 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  THEIR  DIFFERENT  SORTS  OF  CHILDREN,  WILLS,  INHERITANCES  J  THE  DU¬ 
TIES  OF  CHILDREN  TO  THEIR  PARENTS,  &C  . 

The  scholiast  on  Homer  makes  four  different  sorts  of  children  :  1,  05 
yvifiot  or  i&ays\ieTs,  children  brought  inlawful  marriage.  2,  Ol  vofloi,  those 
born  of  concubines  or  harlots  3,  05  Uxotioi,  whose  fathers  were  not 
known,  wherein  they  were  distinguished  from  the  former.  4,  05  iragdevi- 
01,  such  as  were  born  of  women,  who  though  vitiated  before  marriage, 
were  still  taken  for  virgins.  This  and  other  divisions  of  children  I  shall 
pass  by,  only  taking  notice  of  three  sorts. 

1,  rvjjtfioi,  lawfully  begotten. 

2,  Nodoi,  born  of  harlots,  which  word,  in  a  large  sense,  may  compre¬ 
hend  the  three  latter  sorts  of  children  before  mentioned. 

3,  ©£Toi,  adopted. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  add  something  more  concerning  every  one  of 
these.  First,  those  were  reputed  lawfully  begotten  who  were  begotten 
in  lawful  marriage,  which  was  measured  by  different  rules,  as  the  affairs 
of  every  state  required.  In  some  places  whoever  had  a  citizen  for  his 
father,  though  his  mother  was  a  foreigner  ;  in  others,  those  also  who  were 
born  of  free  women,  when  their  fathers  were  foreigners,  passed  forJegi- 
timate,  and  inherited  the  freedom  of  the  city  they  were  born  in,  and  all 


(1)  Iphigen.  Taur.  v.  280. 

2)  Censorinus  de  Natal,  cap.  9. 


(3j  Calliraachi  Scholiastes,  Hymn,  i 
(4)  Apoltonii  Scholiasts. 
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privileges  consequent  thereto.  Most  commonwealths  at  their  first  con 
stitution,  and  after  great  losses  of  inhabitants  by  war,  plagues,  or  other¬ 
wise,  seem  to  have  taken  this  course  to  replenish  and  strengthen  their 
country  with  people  :  but  when  that  exigence  ceased,  and  it  became  ne¬ 
cessary  to  restrain  the  too  great  increase  of  free  citizens,  they  common¬ 
ly  enacted  that  none  should  be  esteemed  legitimate  but  such  as  were  des¬ 
cended  from  parents  of  both  citizens  (1),  which  order  was  dispensed  with 
or  abrogated  as  oft  as  fresh  occasions  required.  This  may  be  observed 
at  Athens  in  Pericles’s  time  ;  for  when  Pericles  was  in  a  flourishing  con¬ 
dition,  and  had  sons  lawfully  begotten,  he  proposed  that  Solon’s  old  law 
should  be  revived,  whereby  it  was  ordered  that  they  only  should  be  re¬ 
puted  true  citizens  of  Athens  whose  parents  were  both  Athenians, 
whereupon  almost  five  thousand  lost  their  freedom,  and  were  sold  for 
slaves.  But  Pericles  himself  afterwards  having  lost  all  his  legitimate  sons, 
so  far  prevailed  with  the  Athenians,  that  they  cancelled  the  law  and 
yielded  that  he  might  enrol  his  natural  son  in  the  register  of  his  own 
ward  by  his  paternal  name, which  was  a  thing  the  Nodot,  natural  children , 
were  incapable  of,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  name,  family  (2),  or 
estate  of  their  father,  as  neither  were  they  allowed  to  meddle  in  sacred 
or  civil  affairs.  For  fear  any  person  should  insinuate  such  children  into 
the  city  register,  wherein  all  the  citizens’  names  were  kept,  they  made 
severe  scrutinies  in  every  borough,  which  was  termed  (3), 

whereby  all  persons  not  duly  qualified  were  ejected  from  the  city.  There 
was  also  a  court  of  justice  in  Cynosarges,  a  place  in  the  suburbs  of 
Athens,  where  examination  was  made  concerning  such  persons.  Nor 
were  such  as  had  only  one  parent  an  Athenian,  though  allowed  the  free¬ 
dom  of  Athens,  reputed  equal  to  such  as  were  Athenians  of  the  whole 
blood  ;  for  we  find  in  Plutarch  (4),  that  when  these  performed  their  ex¬ 
ercises  at  the  schools  within  the  city,  those  of  the  half  blood,  with  the  fo¬ 
reigners,  were  only  allowed  to  exercise  at  Cynosarges,  where  was  a  gym¬ 
nasium  dedicated  to  Hercules,  who  himself  was  illegitimate,  as  not  being 
descended  from  two  immortal  gods,  but  having  a  mortal  woman  for  his  mo¬ 
ther.  Themistocles,  my  author  tells  us,  offended  at  his  reproach,  per¬ 
suaded  divers  of  the  young  noblemen  to  accompany  him  to  anoint  and  ex¬ 
ercise  themselves  at  Cynosarges,  whereby  he  seemed  (saith  he)  with  some 
ingenuity  to  take  away  the  distinction  between  the  truly  noble  and  the 
stranger,  and  between  those  of  the  whole  and  those  of  the  half  blood  of 
Athens.  But  of  this  practice  1  have  treated  more  largely  in  one  of  the 
preceding  books  (5). 

There  was  never  any  time  that  I  know  of  (whatever  some  may  pretend 
to  the  contrary,)  when  illegitimacy  was  not  reputed  a  disgrace,  unless  in 
those  ages  wherein  meu  lived  without  laws  and  government,  allowing  pro¬ 
miscuous  mixtures,  and  all  other  sorts  of  uncleanness.  Eustathius  will 
have  concubines  and  their  sons  to  have  been  as  honourable  as  their  wives 
and  sons  begotten  in  lawful  marriage,  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war  (6)  :  but  the  whole  course  of  antiquity  seems  to  be  clearly  against 
him  ;  for  I  do  not  find  one  single  instance,  in  any  ancient  author,  which 
can  countenance  this  opinion.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  concubines 
might  sometimes  have  greater  respect  than  lawful  wives,  bastards  than 

Cl)  Aristoteles  Politic,  lib.  iii.  cap.  5,  (4)  Themistocle. 

(30>  Aristophanes  Scholiastes  Avibus  (5)  Lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

(3)  Haroocration.  (6)  Iliad,  9'-  p.  599.  edit.  Basil 
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legitimate  children  ;  but  that  was  owing  to  the  partial  affections  of  hus¬ 
bands,  which  women,  by  their  superior  beauty,  and  arts  of  insinuation, 
might  gain,  but  can  by  no  means  be  attributed  to  the  practice  of  those 
times.  The  chief  reason  Eustathius  alleges,  is,  that  Agamemnon  calls 
Teucer  Nodoj,  when  encouraging  him  to  fight;  at  which  time  it  would 
have  been  very  improper  to  have  given  him  opprobrious  language.  The 
hero’s  words  run  thus  (1)  : 

TwK.fi,  <pt\n  Ki TixdLfxcim,  Kotpan  ya£v, 

Bixx  i'rcoc,  ai  m  rtfococ  A avaoln  yinat 
Tlarpt  n  rep  TiM/tan,  o  r  irpspe  rur8ov  eovra, 

K m  i ti  va0ov  Trip  tovra  K0nt7ra.ro  d  ivi  oikco. 

Brave  Teucer !  Oh  my  friend,  heroic  Prince  ! 

Smite  ever  thus  the  foe,  that  hope  once  more 

May  cheer  the  Greeks,  and  Telamon  rejoice 

Who  rear’d  thee,  tho’  his  spurious  son,  with  care 

In  his  own  mansion. -  cowper. 

In  which  words  Agamemnon  excites  Teucer,  the  natural  son  of  Telamon, 
to  behave  himself  with  courage,  by  two  reasons  ;  first,  that  so  doing,  he 
would  be  instrumental  in  delivering  the  Grecians  from  the  enemies,  who 
daily  got  ground  of  them ;  the  other,  that  such  an  action  would  be  a  credit 
to  his  father,  whose  honour  he  ought  to  have  a  more  tender  concern  for, 
since  he  had  received  such  extraordinary  benefits  from  him,  as  having, 
notwithstanding  his  illegitimacy,  been  carefully  educated,  and  that  not  in 
any  remote  place,  where  he  might  have  been  neglected,  but  under  Tela¬ 
mon’s  own  eye,  and  in  his  own  house.  This  is  so  far  from  establishing 
an  equality  between  legitimate  children  and  bastards,  that  it  evidently 
shews  the  contrary,  the  particle  irs£  after  NoDov,  plainly  implying  that  such 
care  of  bastards  was  something  more  than  common  in  those  days.  Nor 
can  the  poet  be  blamed  for  making  Agamemnon  call  him  by  such  a  name, 
since  the  thing  was  no  secret,  but  known  to  all  the  Grecians,  and  which, 
no  doubt,  appeared  every  day  from  Teucer’s  submissive  behaviour  to 
Ajax  his  half-brother,  and  the  lawful  son  of  Telamon.  As  a  confirmation 
of  what  I  have  said,  I  shall  add  the  words  of  Agamemnon  in  Sophocles, 
spoken  likewise  to  Teucer  ;  whence  it  will  appear  what  difference  there 
was  between  the  sons  of  lawful  wives  and  those  of  concubines,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  concerning  Teucer,  how  great  a  disgrace  it  was  to  him  to  be  the 
son  of  a  captive  and  concubine,  though  his  mother  was  of  the  race  of 
kings  (2)  : 

2s  t h  raSetva  pvfJtar'  ayyikkxn  poos, 

T Koval  k*6’  CoS'  avolpjcoKrit  ya vsiv 

21  rot  rov  \k  rn;  aiy/aakceriSo;  xsj.iv' 

H  tts  rpafit;  av  fJ-urpoc  evyevS;  iro 
Y^hK  iKO/jirUi,  k u.7c  aKpcov  coSonropuo, 

Or  iS'sv,av,  r>t  nxSiv  avriroc  uvrep, 

Kore  rparnyoc  &n  vauapyuc  ptohoiv 
H pea;  hyatcov,  b’ts  rts  Sicopa^co' 

Axx’  auro;  apycov,  coo  ro  c pii;.  Aiac  irKet’ 

T«ut’  KKaKxuv  faiyaka  orpo c  S' s'xav  nax.a. 

Thee  to  burst  forth  in  rude  contemptuous  speech 
Against  us,  by  our  vengeance  not  chastis’d, 

Thee  doth  this  daring  insolence  become 
Sprung  from  a  slave,  the  captive  of  the  spear  ? 

Had  she  who  gave  thee  birth,  been  high  in  rank, 


(!)  Iliad.  5>\  v.  281 . 


(2)  Ajace,  v.  1250. 
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How  proudly  wouldst  thou  vaunt,  and  rear  thy  crest, 

Since,  nothing  as  thou  art,  for  one  who  now, 

Is  nothing,  thou  hast  dai-’d  to  scorn  our  rule. 

Asserting  that  we  came  not  o’er  the  host 
Or  fleet  of  Greece  commanders,  nor  o’er  thee  ; 

And  Ajax,  such  thy  descant,  plough’d  the  sea 
Lord  of  himself.  How  shameful  from  a  slave 

To  hear  such  arrogance  ?  potter. 

Some  will  have  only  the  natural  children  of  kings  and  persons  of  quality 
to  have  been  equal  to  those  who  were  lawfully  begotten.  It  may  be  true 
that  such  children  are  above  the  legitimate  ones  of  private  persons  ;  but 
that  they  were  of  the  same  dignity  with  the  legitimate  issue  of  princes, 
does  not  appear  ;  nay,  the  contrary  is  manifest  from  the  fore-mentioned 
example  of  Teucer,  both  whose  parents  were  princes.  The  same  might 
be  proved  by  other  instances,  whereof  I  shall  only  mention  one  ;  it  is 
that  of  Ion,  who  had  Apollo  for  his  father,  and  Creusa,  the  wife  of  an 
Athenian  king,  for  his  mother,  and  yet  is  introduced  by  Euripides  com¬ 
plaining  of  his  hard  fortuue  in  being  illegitimate  (1)  : 

■  - E<vai  rae  auroyQova e 

Kxuvde  ABhvoc,  etr'eiaaKrov  yetoe, 

Iv’  tiavrtaivra  fuo  votra  xexrnuevoe 
Xlarpoe  r'  etraari,  na’vroe  out  voQoy sv«c; 

Ktti  rir'  riveifoe,  aaOevie  ptiv  at, 

Mxcfsv  5  if h  ev6«U”  at  Kit.xiirofj.tti. 

■  - Proud  of  their  high  race 

Are  your  Athenians,  natives  of  the  land, 

Not  drawn  from  foreign  lineage :  I  to  them 
Shall  come  unwelcome,  in  two  points  defective. 

My  father  not  a  native,  and  myself 

Of  spurious  birth  :  loaded  with  this  reproach. 

If  destitute  of  pow’r,  I  shall  be  held 

Abject  and  worthless.  POTTER. 

It  may  indeed  be  objected,  that  (as  Servius  observes)  natural  childreat 
sometimes  succeeded  in  their  father’s  kingdoms  ;  but  that  only  happen¬ 
ed,  as  the  same  author  tells  us,  for  want  of  legitimate  issue  ;  nor  was  it 
always  allowed  in  such  cases.  In  some  places,  the  bastards  of  private 
persons  likewise  inherited  the  estates  of  their  fathers,  having  no  lawful 
children  or  relations,  as  appears  from  an  Athenian  law  cited  by  Demos¬ 
thenes  (2)  :  but  where  there  were  relations,  bastards  had  no  share,  as  is 
plain  from  a  dialogue  between  Pisthetaerus  and  Hercules,  in  Aristophanes, 
where  Hercules  having  been  persuaded  by  Neptune  that  he  was  heir-ap¬ 
parent  to  Jupiter,  is  undeceived  by  Pisthetaerus,  who  tells  him,  that  being 
illegitimate,  he  had  no  right  of  inheritance  ;  and  to  confirm  what  he  said, 
repeats  Solon’s  law  concerning  this  affair.  The  passage  is  long,  but  being 
pertinent  to  this  place,  and  containing  a  true  account  of  the  Athenian 
practice,  must  not  be  omitted  (3)  : 

nE.  Oifjoi  rauxae  y  oioy  ire  rrepao^t^erai ; 

Aevp ’  tie  eft  drro^apxa-ov ,  ha  re  roe  tpdra' 

AiaCdixerai  a’  o  Stioe,  a  Trovupe  ad, 
lav  yap  orarpdm  if  oiioapel  fj’eren  oroi 
Kara  roue  vo/une-  voOoeyaip  it,x.i  yyiato e. 

JHP.  EytovoBo;-,  rl  xeyete  i  TlE.Ed  poet  roi  ti  Aft, 

Sit  ye  %tvns  yvvaixoe’  it  vat  iv  orore 

(2)  Oraf.  in  Macartatum. 

(3)  Avibus,  haud  longe  a  inf. 


(1)  lone,  v.  589. 
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EvinAnpov  elvdj  riiv  AQitvcuav  t foKe<v, 

Ova av  &vy<L atp'  ovtcov  ttSthqwv  yvxaim  ; 

HP.  T/  <T’  «v  •  !T« T»p  o  jWoi  (T/cTd  Tat  yjpxua.aa. 

Tat  voSei’ at7ro8v»Vjtn)v  ;  FIE. 'O  vo,uoc  ctwTor  XKtii, 

Ouros  o  FIooWW  npwaoc,  os  'emtlpu  at  vvv, 

Avdiptaat  ax  am  rrarpaaiv  ^px/uaiam, 

Qa.anaiVz'S'ih'pos  ettnot  tivou  yvtiaio;. 

Epa  J'i  <N  it,  aov  'So\mos  aot  vb/xoi, 

*N cflffi  Si  |U»  etvatl  a-yX,l~ 

r u«v,  TraiSm  ovt ®v 
oVmV  Eatv  <Te  TealStt 
M»  <iaiyvxaioi,aoK 
Eyyvaa.au  ax  ytv Xf 
Mirutat  am  £g»/u<tra>v.’ 

PI-  Alas  !  how  strangely  he  comes  over  you ! 

But  hark  you  in  your  ear ;  thus  much  I'll  say, 

Your  uncle,  though  you  know  it  not,  would  trick  you ; 

And  truly,  if  the  tenour  of  the  laws 
Were  now  consulted,  you’d  not  have  an  ace 
Of  that  estate  your  father  leaves  behind; 

For  you’re  a  bastard,  not  legitimate. 

HER.  How’s  this  you  say  ?  Am  I  a  bastard,  then  ? 

PI.  Jove  of  a  stranger,  by  a  stol’n  embrace 
Begot  you ;  but  why  do  you  suspect  it. 

Since  if  but  any  of  his  sons  were  born 
Of  lawful  birth,  Pallas  were  not  an  heiress? 

HER.  What  ifhe  leave  all  to  his  bastard  son  ? 

PI.  The  law  won’t  suffer  that ;  but  Neptune  first, 

Who  now  so  much  extols  you,  all  will  seize, 

Being  his  lawful  brother.  But  the  law 
Which  Solon  made  I’ll  willingly  recite  : 

*  Bastards  shall  not  be  number’d  in  the  roll 
Of  kindred,  whilst  the  lawful  children  live. 

And  for  defect  of  such,  the  next  a-kin 

Shall  then  enjoy  the  goods  of  the  deceas’d.’  h.  h. 

Where,  though  Pi9thetaerus  tells  Hercules,  that  the  law  would  not  permit 
him  to  have  vofisra  yet  that  must  be  interpreted  of  an  equal  por¬ 

tion  of  the  inheritance,  which  he  could  not  have  whilst  his  father  had  re¬ 
lations,  who  were  heirs  by  law  ;  for  even  bastards  were  allowed  some 
share  in  their  father’s  estate.  Abraham  is  said  to  have  given  portions  to 
the  sons  of  his  concubines,  reserving  the  inheritance  for  his  legitimate 
son  Isaac  (I)  ;  and  the  Athenian  lawgiver  allowed  them  500  drachms,  or 
five  Attic  pounds,  which  were  termed  vodeTa.,  a  bastard’s  portion  (2)  :  this 
was  afterwards  raised  to  1000  drachms,  or  ten  Attic  pounds.  In  some 
places  the  fortune  of  bastards  depended  on  their  father’s  pleasure,  who 
had  liberty  to  take  them  into  their  own  family,  and  make  them  equal 
sharers  with  their  legitimate  children,  the  privilege  of  dividing  the  estate 
only  reserved  to  the  latter.  An  example  hereof  we  have  in  two  sons,  one 
of  which  being  begotten  in  lawful  marriage,  the  other  of  a  slave,  the  di¬ 
vision  of  their  common  inheritance  belonged  to  the  former,  who  placed 
on  one  side  the  whole  estate,  on  the  other  his  half-brother’s  mother,  so 
reducing  him  to  a  necessity  ofletting  his  mother  continue  in  slavery,  or 
depriving  himself  of  his  whole  portion  (3)  : 

Those  who  had  no  legitimate  sons,  were  obliged  by  the  Athenian  laws 
to  leave  their  estates  to  their  daughters,  who  were  confined  to  marry  their 
nearest  relations,  otherwise  to  forfeit  their  inheritance,  as  we  find  to 

fl)  Genes,  cap.  xxv.  6-  (2)  Aristoph.  Schol.  inlcc.  cit.  Suidasv. 

(3)  Sopater 
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have  been  practised  likewise  by  the  Jews,  many  of  whose  laws  seem  to 
have  been  transcribed  by  Solon  :  these  virgins,  whether  sole-heiresses, 
or  only  co-heiresses,  were  called  by  Solon  himself  rfspTtkqglriSeg,  by  others 
-rar^x01'  or  (which  is  the  most  common  name  of  all)  s«rix\»j£o»,  and  some¬ 
times,  as  Eustathius  reports  (1),  ^uvdui  :  these  and  their  nearest  relations 
were  empowered  to  claim  marriage  from  one  another,  which,  if  either 
party  refused,  the  other  preferred  an  action,  which  was  termed  eitiSixa- 
%e<f6eci,  which  word  was  applied  to  all  sorts  of  law-suits  ;  whence  inherit¬ 
ances,  about  which  they  went  to  law,  were  termed  x\7]£ovo(Jwai  m'<5 ixar 
those  which  they  had  quiet  possession  of,  *vsv iSixai.  Others  report,  that 
whether  there  was  any  dispute  or  not  the  nearest  relation  was  obliged  to 
claim  his  wife  with  her  inheritance  in  the  archon’s  court,  if  he  was  a  citi¬ 
zen  ;  in  the  polemarchus’s,  if  only  a  sojourner  ;  and  this  was  termed  i<i ri- 
5ixags<fda.i .  and  might  be  done  any  month  in  the  year,  except  Schirrophori- 
on,  the  magistrates  being  then  busy  in  making  up  and  returning  their  ac¬ 
counts  (2).  The  fore-mentioned  law  concerning  the  marriage  of  heir¬ 
esses,  gave  occasion  to  one  of  Apollodorus’s  comedies,  entitled  Eiri(5ixa£op,s- 
vog,  or,  Ei'ifca£o(aeVj'],  as  Donatus  reads,  understanding  it  of  the  virgin’s 
suing  for  an  husband.  This  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Terence,  and 
called  Phormio,  wherein  we  have  these  verses,  mentioning  the  law  I 
have  been  speaking  of : 

Lex  est,  vi  orbe  qui  sint  genere  proximi, 

Iis  nubant,  et  illos  ducere  eadem  hcec  les  jubet. 

Tbe  law  commands  that  orphans  marry  those 
That  nearest  are  allied,  and  that  the  men 
Consent  to  join  with  these. - 

Farther,  we  find  it  ordered,  that  when  men  had  given  a  daughter  in  mar¬ 
riage,  and  after  that  died  without  sons  to  heir  their  estates,  their  nearest 
relation  had  power  to  claim  the  inheritance,  and  to  take  the  woman  from 
her  husband,  which  Isaeus(3)  reports  to  have  been  a  common  practice. 

Perons  who  had  no  lawful  issue,  were  allowed  to  adopt  whom  they 
pleased,  whether  their  own  natural  sons,  or  (by  consent  of  their  parents) 
the  sons  of  other  men.  But  such  as  were  not  xigioi  eau<rwv,  their  own  mas¬ 
ters  were  excepted  ;  such  as  were  slaves,  women,  madmen,  infants,  that 
is,  such  as  were  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  for  these  not  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  making  wills,  or  managing  their  own  estates,  were  not  allowed  to 
adopt  heirs  to  them.  Foreigners  being  excluded  from  the  inheritance  of 
estates  at  Athens,  if  any  such  was  adopted,  he  was  made  free  of  the  city. 
The  adoption  being  made,  the  adopted  person  had  his  name  enrolled  in 
the  tribe  and  ward  of  his  new  father  ;  this  was  not  done  at  the  same  time 
in  which  the  children  begotten  of  themselves  were  registered,  but  on  the 
festival  called  ©a^yjjXia,  in  the  month  Tbargelion.  The  Lacedaemonians 
were  very  cautious  and  wary  in  this  affair,  and,  for  the  prevention  of  rash 
and  inconsiderate  adoptions,  had  a  law  that  they  should  be  confirmed  in 
the  presence  of  their  kings.  Adopted  children  were  called  ‘ira.Tdsg  Seroi, 
or  sicftforgroi ,  and  were  invested  in  all  the  privileges  and  rights  of,  and 
obliged  to  perform  all  those  duties  belonging  to,  such  as  were  begotten  by 
their  fathers  ;  and  being  thus  provided  for  in  another  family,  they  ceased 
to  have  any  claim  of  inheritance  or  kindred  in  the  family  which  they  had 
left  (4),  unless  they  first  renounced  their  adoption,  which  the  laws  of  Solon 

(I)  Iliad  n  p.  545.  ed  Basil.  (2)  Petites  in  Leges  Atticas,  qui  et  alibi  consulendns. 

(3) Oral,  de  Pyrrhi  b;ered.  (4)  Isaeus  de  haereditate  Astyphili 
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allowed  them  not  to  do,  except  they  had  first  begotten  children  to  bear  the 
name  of  the  person  who  had  adopted  them  ;  thus  providing  against  the  rum 
of  families,  which  would  have  been  extinguished  by  the  desertion  of  those 
who  were  adopted  to  preserve  them  ( I ).  If  the  adopted  persons  died 
without  children  the  inheritance  could  not  be  alienated  from  the  family 
into  which  they  were  adopted,  but  returned  to  the  relations  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  had  adopted  them.  The  Athenians  are  by  some  thought  to  have 
forbidden  any  man  to  marry  after  he  had  adopted  a  son,  without,  leave 
from  the  magistrate.  And  there  is  an  instance  in  Tzetzes’s  Chiliads  (2) 
of  one  Leogoras,  who  being  ill  used  by  Andocides  the  orator,  who  was 
his  adopted  son,  desired  leave  to  marry.  However,  it  is  certain  that  some 
men  married  after  they  had  adopted  sons  ;  and  if  they  begot  legitimate 
children,  their  estates  were  equally  shared  between  those  begotten  and 
adopted.  It  may  be  observed  in  this  place,  that  it  was  an  ancient  custom 
for  legitimate  sons  to  divide  their  father’s  estate  by  lots,  all  having  equal 
shares,  without  respect  to  priority  of  birth,  but  allowing  a  small  pit¬ 
tance  to  such  as  were  unlawfully  begotten  :  thus  Ulysses  in  Homer  tells 
Eumaeus,  that  the  sons  of  Castor  the  Cretan,  of  whom  he  feigns  himself 
one,  divided  what  he  left  (3). 

Such  as  had  neither  legitimate  nor  adopted  children,  were  succeeded 
by  their  nearest  relation-.,  as  appears  from  the  fore-cited  dialogue  between 
Hercules  and  Pisthetaerus.  This  custom  was  as  ancient  as  the  Trojan 
war,  being  mentioned  in  Homer,  when  he  relates  how  Diomedes  slew  the 
two  only  sons  of  Phaenops  (4)  : 

Evfl'o  ye  rx;  hctpife,  tpi\o\i  S'  (^oLivuTO  &vpjev 
A.pjqorepoiv,  irctrepc  Se  yiov  x,  nic h*.  xuyoct 
Autt’i  63-si  s  £aiovT6  bcvomVavTS 

A6^<to,  ypiipa^-ji  SeSia  ktkv/v  Sareovro. 

Cold  death  o  ertakes  them  in  their  blooming  years, 

And  leaves  the  father  unavailing  tears. 

To  strangers  now  descends  his  heapy  store, 

The  race  forgotten,  and  the  name  no  more.  rOpk. 

Where  indeed  Eustathius,  with  the  old  scholiast,  will  have  gugu./  to  sig¬ 
nify  certain  magistrates,  who  had  right  to  the  estates  of  such  as  died  /*]- 
gStf'ovrsg  twv  Siado^uv,  without  lawful  heirs  ;  but  it  may  as  well  be  inter¬ 
preted  of  relations  ;  for  that  these  succeeding  to  the  estates  of  persons 
without  children  were  called  xygugai,  is  plain  from  ancient  gramma¬ 
rians^).  Hesiod  has  used  the  same  word,  but  in  which  of  these  senses 
is  equally  ambiguous  (6). 

'O;  ne  ydpjov  ftuyov  *,  pj.ippj.ipdt.  epyit  ywaixuv 
M»  yipjtti  iSiXii  ixoivS'’(7ri  ytipus  Inara/, 

Xa'rs/  yuponofjoio ,  o  S'  n'  /Slim  eniSevvtt 
Zulu,  dTotp&tpjivis  Se  nriaiv  Su rESvrai, 

Xnpaig-ou - 

Averse  to  all  the  troubles  of  a  wife, 

Wedlock  he  loath’d,  and  led  a  single  life  ; 

But  now,  when  bowing  age  bis  limbs  has  seiz’d, 

Justly  he  wants  whom  he  before  despis’d 
He  dies  at  length,  and  his  remoter  friends 

Share  his  possessions _  h.  h. 

(1)  Harpocration,  Is® ns  de  hasred.  Aristarchi.  Idem  de  haered.  Philoctemoms. 

(2)  Chiliad,  vi.  Hist.  49.  (3)  Odyss.  v.  200. 

Iliad.  I.  v,  555.  (5)  Hesychius,  v.  xtipurai,  Pollux. 

(6)  Theogonia. 
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It  is  not  worth  disputing  whether  signification  is  more  pertinent  in  these 
passages,  since  it  is  certain  that  both  are  agreeable  enough  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  antiquity  ;  for  as  persons  having  relations  were  usually  succeeded 
in  their  estates  by  them,  so,  when  any  died  without  lawful  heirs,  their 
possessions  belonged  to  the  prince,  the  commonwealth,  or  the  supreme 
magistrates,  as  the  laws  of  every  state  directed. 

The  Grecian  practice  concerning  wills  was  not  the  same  in  all  places  : 
some  states  permitted  men  to  dispose  of  their  estates  ;  others  wholly  de¬ 
prived  them  of  that  privilege.  We  are  told  by  Plutarch  (1),  that  Solon 
is  much  commended  for  his  law  concerning  wills  ;  for  before  his  time  no 
man  was  allowed  to  make  any,  but  all  the  wealth  of  deceased  persons  be¬ 
longed  to  their  families  ;  but  he  permitted  them  to  bestow  it  on  whom 
they  pleased,  esteeming  friendship  a  stronger  tie  than  kindred,  and  affec¬ 
tion  than  necessity,  and  thus  put  every  man’s  estate  in  the  disposal  of  the 
possessor  ;  yet  he  allowed  not  all  sorts  of  wills,  but  required  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions  in  all  persons  that  made  them  : 

1.  That  they  must  be  citizens  of  Athens,  not  slaves  or  foreigners  ;  for 
then  their  estates  were  confiscated  for  the  public  use. 

2.  That  they  must  be  men  who  have  arrived  at  20  years  of  age,  for 
women  and  men  under  that  age  were  not  permitted  to  dispose  by  will  of 
more  than  one  medimn  of  barley  (2). 

3.  That  they  must  not  be  adopted  ;  for  when  adopted  persons  died  with¬ 
out  issue,  the  estates  they  received  by  adoption  returned  to  the  relations 
of  the  man  who  adopted  them. 

4.  That  they  should  have  no  male  children  of  their  own,  for  then  their 
estates  belonged  to  them.  If  they  had  only  daughters,  the  persons  to 
whom  the  inheritance  was  bequeathed  were  obliged  to  marry  them  (3). 
Yet  men  were  allowed  to  appoint  heirs  to  succeed  their  children,  in  case 
these  happened  to  die  under  twenty  years  of  age  (4). 

5.  That  they  should  be  in  their  right  minds,  because  testaments  extort¬ 
ed  through  the  phrenzy  of  a  disease,  or  dotage  of  old  age,  were  not  in 
reality  the  wills  of  the  person  that  made  them. 

6.  That  they  should  not  be  under  imprisonment  or  other  constraint, 
their  consent  being  then  only  forced,  nor  in  justice  to  be  reputed  volun¬ 
tary  • 

7.  That  they  should  not  be  induced  to  it  by  the  charms  and  insinuations 
of  a  wife  ;  for,  (says  Plutarch)  the  wise  lawgiver,  with  good  reason, 
thought  that  no  difference  was  to  be  put  between  deceit  and  necessity, 
flattery  and  compulsion,  since  both  are  equally  powerful  to  persuade  a  man 
from  reason. 

Wills  were  usually  signed  before  several  witnesses,  who  put  seals  to 
them  for  confirmation,  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  called 
(asX'/i <rai,  who  were  obliged  to  see  them  performed.  At  Athens,  some  of 
the  magistrates,  particularly  the  astynomi,  were  often  present  at  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  wills  (5).  Sometimes  the  archons  were  also  present :  hence  we 
are  told  by  Harpocration  and  Suidas,  that  when  any  thing  was  given  in  the 
presence  of  the  archons,  it  was  termed  Sodic  (6)  ;  for  this  word,  though 
commonly  taken  for  any  sort  of  gift  or  present,  yet  was  by  the  Athenian 
orators  peculiarly  applied  to  legacies,  and  things  disposed  of  by  will.  Hence 


(1)  Sojone. 

(2)  Isasus  de  haered.  Aristarchi. 
(3J  Iskus  Oral,  de  Pyrrhi  haered 


(4)  Demosth.  Orat.  ii.  in  Stephan,  testern. 

(5)  Isaeus  de  Haered.  Cleonyrai. 

(6)  Voce  ddcns. 
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osvat  is  equivalent  to  8m6e<tdai.  Isaeus  (1)  frequently  puts  them  togelner. 
Siadegdai  *,  8£\io.r  and  to  succeed  xarct  Sotfiv  5  xara  Sia,0s<fiv,  by  gift  and  will, 
is  opposed  to  succession,  xUrdiyevos,  by  natural  right.  Sometimes  the  tes^ 
tator  declared  his  will  before  sufficient  witnesses,  without  committing  it  to 
writing.  Thus  Callias,  fearing  to  be  cut  off  by  a  wicked  conspiracy,  is 
said  to  have  made  an  open  declaration  of  his  will  before  the  popular  as¬ 
sembly  at  Athens  (2}.  The  same  was  done  in  the  nuncupative  wills  at 
Rome. 

There  are  several  copies  of  wills  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  as  those  of 
Aristotle,  Lycon,  and  Theophrastus  ;  whence  it  appears  they  had  a  com¬ 
mon  form,  beginning  with  a  wish  for  life  and  health  ;  afterwards  adding, 
that,  in  case  it  happened  otherwise,  their  will  was  followed  in  this  man¬ 
ner  :  "Egai  fjosv  su,  zav  Ss  n  tfvp.&'i',  rocvra  SiariDzuzv. 

We  have  seen  how  children  enjoyed  the  estates  of  their  parents,  let 
us  now  pass  to  their  virtuous  and  noble  actions,  the  rewards  of  which  we 
find  frequently  inherited  by  their  posterity  :  these  consisted  not  only  in 
fruitless  commendations  and  empty  titles  of  honour,  or  expressions  of 
respect,  which  were  liberally  bestowed  upon  the  whole  families  of  per¬ 
sons  eminent  for  serving  their  country,  but  in  more  substantial  acknow¬ 
ledgments  thought  due  to  the  memory  and  relations  of  such  men. 
Their  children  were  in  many  places  provided  for,  and  educated  suitably 
to  their  birth,  at  the  public  expence,  when  left  destitute  of  estates.  What 
regard  the  Athenians  had  of  those  men’s  children  who  lost  their  lives 
in  fighting  for  their  country  has  been  shewn  in  a  former  book  ;  how  they 
treated  the  posterity  of  others,  who  had  deserved  well  of  their  common¬ 
wealth,  shall  now  appear  from  one  or  two  instances  :  the  first  is  that  of 
Aristides,  who  dying  poor,  the  Athenian  people  bestowed  upon  his  son  Ly- 
simachus  an  hundred  Attic  pounds  of  silver,  with  a  plantation  of  as  many 
acres  of  ground  ;  and  upon  the  motion  of  Alcibiades,  ordered  farther, 
that  four  drachms  a-day  should  be  paid  him  ;  furthermore,  Lysimachus 
leaving  a  daughter,  named  Policrite,  the  people  voted  her  the  same  pro¬ 
vision  of  corn  with  those  who  obtain  victory  in  the  Olympian  games  :  the 
same  Aristides’s  two  daughters  had  each  of  them  three  hundred  drachms 
out  of  the  public  treasury  for  their  portions.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
(proceeds  my  author),  that  the  people  of  Athens  should  take  care  of 
those  who  resided  in  their  city,  since,  hearing  the  grand-daughter  of 
Aristogiton  was  in  so  low  a  condition,  in  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  that  she  was 
like  to  want  a  husband,  they  sent  for  her  to  Athens,  married  her  to  a 
person  of  great  quality,  and  gave  with  her  a  farm  for  her  dowry,  of  which 
bounty  and  humanity  the  city  of  Athens  (saith  he),  in  this  our  age,  has 
given  divers  demonstrations,  for  which  she  is  deservedly  celebrated  and 
had  in  admiration  (3). 

Men’s  vices  and  dishonourable  actions  were  likewise  participated  by 
their  children  ;  for  it  was  thought  no  more  than  reasonable,  that  those 
who  share  in  the  prosperity  and  good  fortune  of  their  parents,  should 
partake  likewise  of  their  losses  and  miscarriages.  Agamemnon  in  Ho¬ 
mer  could  be  prevailed  on  by  no  arguments  to  spare  Antimachus’s  sons, 
their  father  having  endeavoured  to  procure  Menelaus  and  Ulysses  to  be 
murdered  when  they  were  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Troy  (4)  : 


(1)  In  *oyon  nLjjmo't. 

(2)  Plutarchus  Alcibiade. 


(3)  Plutarchus  Aristide. 

(4)  Iliad,  K  v.  133. 
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Ei  u\v  J"  Avti/asl^io  iT*/<ff5vo;  u bee  erw 
O;  tc. t’  6v I  Tpaavv  dyopy  Alevixa-cv  ivaiyiv 
A yyi\inv  ix^irra  <ruv  avr<0 iso  OJWJii 

Au3-/  JC5CTcOCT?(V5»,  pjxS'ij-iUiV  ClkJ,  if  A %HtXS. 

Nuv  |UW  AS  Ti  srstTgoc  ae/iria.  Tireli  \uSnv. 

Are  ye  indeed  the  offspring  of  the  chief 
Anliraachus,  wiio  when  my  brother  once 
With  godlike  Laertiades  your  town 
Enter’d  ambassador,  his  death  advis’d 
In  council,  and  to  let  him  forth  no  more  ? 

Now  rue  ye  both  the  baseness  of  your  sire.  cowper. 

There  are  many  other  instances  to  the  same  purpose  ;  whence  it  ap¬ 
pears  this  practice  was  not  owing  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  parti¬ 
cular  persons,  but  thought  agreeable  to  justice  and  reason.  It  may  be 
sufficient  in  this  place  to  mention  the  famous  Macedonian  law,  whereby  it 
was  ordered,  that  men  guilty  of  conspiring  against  their  king  should  not 
only  suffer  death,  with  their  children,  but  all  those  who  were  nearly  al¬ 
lied  to  them  should  share  in  the  same  punishment  ;  whence  we  find  in 
Curtius  (1),  that  when  Philotas  was  found  guilty  of  treason  against  Alex¬ 
ander,  of  the  noblemen  and  others  related  to  him,  some  stabbed  themselves, 
others  fled  into  wildernesses  and  deserts,  till  the  king  issued  his  pardon 
for  them. 

It  remains  that  I  add  something  concerning  the  returns  of  gratitude  due 
from  children  to  their  parents,  which  appear  from  their  assiduous  atten¬ 
dance  on  them  in  the  lowest  offices  ;  whence  one  in  Aristophanes  relates 
how  his  daughter  washed  and  anointed  his  feet  : 

- - xai  to.  | U!v  »'  Q-uyuritp 

Arovifr  iij  T(e  tr&i f’  <p»  X)  •rrpciX.v^'ao'X  piAHS'ii. 

First  my  dear  child  did  wash  her  lather’s  feet, 

Then  she  auuinted  them,  and  beading  down, 

Gave  them  a  sweet  endearing  kiss. - 

They  were  zealous  in  vindicating  the  honour,  and  revenging  the  injuries, 
of  their  parents  :  whence  Telemachus  in  Homer  says,  Orestes  had  gained 
the  applause  of  all  Greece,  and  recommended  his  name  to  succeeding 
ages,  by  taking  revenge  on  his  father’s  murderers  (2). 

Kai  airv  JttTvsr  pj.lv  st itrsno,  i,  o i  A^aiot 
O'ltnsal  KXtoz  lipu,  Xjir<ro/j.iwrtv  tiuim. 

He  a  brave  noble  soul  did  them  put  forth, 

A  soul  of  prowess  and  heroic  worth, 

When  he  nis  father’s  bold  assassins  kill’d, 

And  both  his  duty  and  the  law  fulfill’d, 

This  act  for  ever  shall  in  records  live, 

And  to  his  sacred  name  eternity  shall  give.  j.  a. 

Several  other  instances  might  be  produced,  wherein  children  shewed 
their  gratitude  to  their  parents,  whereof  I  shall  only  mention  their  care  in 
providing  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  their  old  age,  to  do  which  was 
termed  yyjgoSotfxsrv,  and  performing  their  funeral  rites  when  dead.  Medea 
in  Euripides  expresses  her  earnest  desire  of  enjoying  this  happiness  (3)  : 

H  pj.hv  a-oS-’  h  A/Vhvos  (1% cv  ixviS'as 

(2)  Odyss  7'.  v.  208. 

(3)  Medea,  v.  1032. 


(1)  Lib,  vi  haud  procul  a  fine. 
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now.ctc  ev  v/ulv,  yupoComoiaav  t’  ipai, 

K at  narQavStrav  % tpcr'tv  vj  m^trixtlv. 

Ah  !  wretched  me,  ah  '■  my  unhappy  fate  ! 

.  With  blooming  comforts  did  I  once  presage 

Jn  your  young  tender  years  ;  I  thought,  alas  '• 

What  bless’d  support  1  should  receive  when  old 
From  you,  the  prop  of  my  declining  age ; 

How  you  would  give  rne  decent  obsequies 

When  I  should  leave  the  world,  and  be  no  more.  J. 

Admetus,  introduced  by  the  same  poet,  tells  his  father,  that  he  being  de¬ 
livered  over  .o  death  by  him,  there  would  be  no  man  to  take  care  of  him 
whilst  alive,  or  pay  him  due  respect  after  death  (1)  : 

Tot  ydp  purivm  TrxtSxt  in  tr’  av  f&ttvoi ( 

Ot  ynpoSoamtaniri  nat  9-avo rra  <n 
Tlepiri\Ss-i,  nx't  orpod-itrovTc it  ytnpbv 
Ou  yap  «■’  lycoye  r ijS1 2  ipti  3-d^a>  %tp I, 

TsSynna  yap  Si  ti-xt  a  . - - 

Other  sons 

Wilt  thou  not  therefore  speed  thee  to  beget, 

To  cherish  thy  old  age,  to  grace  thee  dead, 

With  sumptuous  vests,  and  lay  thee  in  the  tomb  1 
That  office  never  shall  my  hand  perform, 

For,  far  as  in  thee  lay,  I  died.  potter. 

They  were  so  concerned  about  these  things,  that  when  they  undertook 
any  hazardous  enterprise,  it  was  customary  to  engage  some  of  their  friends 
to  maintain  and  protect  their  aged  parents.  Thus  when  the  Thebans  living 
in  exile  at  Athens  conspired  to  free  their  native  country  from  the  tyrauts 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  imposed  on  it,  they  divided  themselves  in¬ 
to  two  companies,  and  agreed  that  one  should  endeavour  to  get  into  the 
city,  and  surprise  their  enemies,  whilst  the  other  remaining  behind  in  At¬ 
tica,  should  expect  the  issue,  and  provide  for  the  parents  and  children  of 
their  associates,  if  they  perished  in  the  attempt  (2).  Euryalus  in  Virgil, 
when  going  to  expose  his  life  to  danger,  passionately  entreats  Ascanius,  to 
comfort  and  make  provision  for  his  mother  (3)  :  the  provision  made  by 
children  for  their  parents  was  termed  TgotpsTa,  by  the  poets  Sfe-irr^ia,  or 
Sgsirr^a,  and  sometimes  S^eVrsa,  as  we  find  in  Homer  (4).  To  be  negli¬ 
gent  in  this  matter  was  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  impieties,  and  most 
worthy  of  divine  vengeance  :  whence  Hesiod,  enumerating  the  evils  of 
the  last  and  iron  age,  mentions  the  disobedience  and  disrespectful  beha¬ 
viour  of  children  to  their  parents  as  one  of  the  greatest,  and  which  called 
to  heaven  for  vengeance  (5)  : 

- Tnpaanoyras  driptitrxtTi  Ton»as, 

Mt/a-^ovrtt  S’  apt  t£ ;  ^ahfrro'to  fid^ovr'  iirtitrat 
x'St  S-iacv  oir/v  e  iSone,  x'Si  pth  oiyz 
Tupavrara-i  roneurtv  dm  Sptmriptz  Sol tv. 

Nor  shall  the  parent,  when  his  sons  are  nigh. 

Look  with  the  fondness  of  a  parent’s  eye  : 

Nor  to  the  sire  the  son  obedience  pay, 

Nor  look  with  rev’rence  on  the  locks  of  gray, 

But  O !  regardless  of  the  pow’r  divine 

With  bitter  taunts  shall  load  his  life’s  decline.  cooks. 


(1)  Alcestide,  v.  662. 

(2)  Plutarchus  Pelopida. 
*>3)  fEneid.  ix.  v.  283. 


f4)  Iliad,  5'.  v.  478. 

(5)  Oper.  et  Dier.  lib.  i.  v.  13. 
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No  crime  was  thought  to  be  followed  with  more  certain  and  inevitable 
judgments  than  this  ;  for  the  furies  and  other  infernal  deities  were  be¬ 
lieved  always  ready  to  execute  the  curse  of  parents  injured  by  their 
children  ;  hence  Telemachus  in  Homer  refuses  to  force  his  mother  Pene¬ 
lope  from  his  house,  for  fear  of  being  haunted  by  the  furies,  and  re¬ 
proached  by  men  (1)  : 

- SLkkCL  tf  £  S'xi/ucev 

Acini,  iTrei  /uimp  svyepci;  Jginr'  Epmvs 
Oix.>i  drepX'O/uivH,  ve/utni  S'f/uot  sf  dv&piinruv 
'Ernrctt.  —  • 

How  from  my  father  should  I  vengeance  dread  ! 

How  would  my  mother  curse  my  hated  head  ! 

And  while  in  wrath  to  vengeful  fiends  she  cries, 

How  from  their  hell  would  vengeful  fiends  arise  ! 

Abhorr’d  by  all,  accurs’d  thy  name  would  grow. 

The  earth’s  disgrace,  and  human  kind  my  foe.  pope. 

Phoenix  was  remarkably  punished  when  his  father  invoked  the  furies’  as¬ 
sistance  against  him  (2) : 

- 7rcniip  <f’  ifJ.cn:  a.u'rtx'  o/O'flf/f, 

IIoXA#  KXTHpXTO  s-uyipott  S'iTrixixJ.t'T’  Eptwi/r, 

MmVote  yxvxnv  o my  \ cpecrna'Bxi  pikov  utov 
’Eg  i/ued-ev  yeyacir cf  &soi  <f’  irixeioy  icragd?, 

Ztus  Tt  xara^Soyioc,  z,  erxiyi  rUpnpovua.. 

My  sire  with  curses  loads  my  hated  head, 

And  cries,  “  Ye  furies  !  barren  be,  his  bed.” 

Infernal  Jove,  the  vengeful  fiends  below, 

And  ruthless  Proserpine  confirm’d  his  vow.  pope. 

Many  other  instances  occur  in  authors,  as  those  of  Oedipus,  Theseus, 
and  others  produced  by  Plato  (3),  where  he  endeavours  to  make  out  that 
the  gods  were  always  prepared  to  hear  the  prayers,  and  revenge  the  in¬ 
juries  of  parents.  Nor  was  the  punishment  of  this  crime  only  left  to  be 
executed  by  the  gods,  but  frequently  inflicted  by  human  appointment. 
Solon  ordered  all  persons  who  refused  to  make  due  provision  for  their 
parents  to  be  punished  with  («Vip.(a)  ignominy  (4).  The  same  penalty 
was  incurred  by  those  who  beat  their  parents.  Neither  was  this  conflned 
to  their  immediate  parents,  but  equally  understood  of  their  grandfathers, 
grandmothers,  and  other  progenitors. 

When  persons  admitted  to  appear  for  the  office  of  archon  were  examin¬ 
ed  concerning  their  life  and  behaviour,  one  of  the  first  questions  inquir¬ 
ed  was,  whether  they  had  honoured  their  parents  ;  herein  if  they  were 
found  faulty,  their  suit  was  rejected. 

Yet  there  were  some  cases  wherein  that  lawgiver  excused  children 
from  maintaining  their  parents,  as  when  they  had  been  bred  up  to  no  call¬ 
ing  or  profession,  whereby  they  might  be  enabled  to  subsist  in  the  world  ; 
for  the  care  and  trouble  of  parents,  in  educating  their  children,  being  the 
main  foundation  of  those  duties  they  were  to  expect  from  them,  their  de¬ 
fault  herein  was  thought  to  absolve  the  children  from  their  allegiance.  In 
like  manner,  such  as  were  prostituted  by  their  parents,  were  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  maintain  them  (5).  The  sons  of  harlots  were  also  declared  to 
lie  under  no  obligation  of  relieving  their  fathers,  because  they  who  keep 

(1)  Odyss.  (3".  v.  134.  (3)  De  Legibus,  lib.  xi. 

^2)  Iliad.  I.  v.  454.  (4)  Laertius  Solone, 

(5)  iEschines,  Orat,  in  Timarch. 
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company  with  harlots  are  not  supposed  to  design  the  procreation  of  child¬ 
ren,  but  their  own  pleasure,  and  therefore  hare  no  pretence  to  upbraid 
them  with  ingratitude,  whose  very  birth  they  made  a  scandal  and  reproach 
to  them  (1). 

As  the  unkindness  of  parents  was  made  a  sufficient  excuse  for  child¬ 
ren  to  deny  them  relief  in  their  old  age,  so  the  disobedience  or  extra¬ 
vagance  of  children,  whether  natural  or  adopted  (2),  frequently  depriv¬ 
ed  them  of  the  care  and  estate  of  their  parents  ;  yet  the  Athenian  law¬ 
giver  allowed  not  fathers  to  disinherit  their  children  out  of  passion,  or 
slight  prejudices,  but  required  their  appearance  before  certain  judges  ap¬ 
pointed  to  have  cognizance  of  such  matters,  where,  if  the  children  were 
found  to  deserve  so  severe  a  sentence,  the  public  crier  was  ordered  to 
proclaim,  that  such  a  person  rejected  the  criminal,  whose  name  was  then 
repeated,  from  being  his  son  ;  whence,  to  disinherit  a  son  is  called  uifoxri- 
guj-ai  tov  uiov,  and  the  person  so  disinherited  intov. ygvxros  (3).  To  be  disin¬ 
herited  was  likewise  called  sxirfmiv  <rs  ysvag,  to  be  received  again,  «va- 
Xap,§avstfdai  sis  to  ysi/og.  It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  parents  were 
allowed  to  be  reconciled  to  their  children,  but  after  that  could  never  ab¬ 
dicate  them  again,  lest  atre^avroi  <ra>v  <ra7S£v  a<  npufiui,  xai  <po§os  a'iSiog,  the 
punishments  of  children  should  become  endless,  and  their  fears  perpetual, 
according  to  Lucian  (4). 

When  any  man,  either  through  dotage  or  other  infirmities,  became  un¬ 
fit  to  manage  his  estate,  his  son  was  allowed  to  impeach  him  before  the 
((pgarofsj)  men  of  his  own  ward,  who  had  power  to  invest  him  with  the 
present  possession  of  his  inheritance.  There  is  an  allusion  to  this  law 
in  Aristophanes,  who  has  introduced  the  son  of  Strepsiades  thus  speak¬ 
ing  (5)  : 

Ol  fj.ol  Ti'/gi into  jragctppovS'vTOf  ts  wctTfos  ; 

rioTepov  n-agavoictt  auiov  ho-'j-yctyiiv,  tha. 

And  there  is  a  remarkable  story  concerning  Sophocles,  who  being  accus¬ 
ed  by  lophon  and  his  other  sons,  of  neglecting  his  affairs  through  dotage, 
read  to  his  judges  his  tragedy  called  Oedipus  Coloneus,  which  he  had  then 
lately  composed  ;  whereupon  he  was  acquitted  (6). 


CHAP.  XV. 

OF  THEIR  TIMES  OF  EATING. 

The  following  account  of  the  Grecian  entertainments  may  not  unfitly 
be  divided  into  five  parts,  wherein  shall  be  described, 

First,  The  times  of  eating. 

Secondly ,  The  several  sorts  and  occasions  of  entertainments. 

Thirdly,  The  materials  whereof  those  entertainments  consisted. 
Fourthly,  The  ceremonies  before  entertainments. 

(1)  Plutarchus  Solone. 

(2)  Demosthenes  in  Spudiam- 

(3)  Hesychius,  v.  mroHnyuKTorJ 

(4) Isaeusde  hared.  Cironis. 


(5)  Nub.  act.  iii.  sc.  i. 

(6)  Cicero  de  Senectute,  Auctor  vitae  Sopho- 
clis,  Aristophanis  Scholiastes  ad  Ranas. 
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Fifthly ,  The  ceremonies  at  entertainments. 

As  for  the  times  of  eating,  they,  according  to  Athenasus  (1),  were  four 
everyday.  1.  Axgarrfua.,  the  morning  meal,  so  termed  because  it  was 
customary  at  this  time  to  eat  pieces  of  bread  dipped  in  wine  unmixed  with 
water,  which  in  Greek  is  called  axgarov.  This  meal  is  by  Homer  called 
d'gigov,  which  name  was  either  derived  an ro  r£  usigeiv,  from  its  being  first  tak¬ 
en  away  ;  or  rather  xnr'o  r£  ug i?av,  because  the  heroes  immediately  went 
to  the  war  from  this  meal,  and  there  valiantly  behaved  themselves,  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  scholiast  on  that  author  (2)  ;  who  likewise  tells  us 
that  the  time  of  this  meal  was  about  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Sometimes  it 
was  termed  <Siavri?io>oj,  jentaculum.  breakfast.  2.  Asnrvov,  so  named,  as 
the  same  scholiast  was  of  opinion,  because  after  this  meal  it  was  usual  to 
return  to  the  war,  or  other  labours,  whence  t&“  dgigo)  <fuvuvu/isT.  It  some¬ 
times  is  synonymous  fo  xgigov,  being  taken  for  the  morning  meal,  as  Athe- 
naeus  hath  observed  from  the  following  verse  of  Homer,  in  which  the  he¬ 
roes  are  said  to  have  put  on  their  armour  after  the  Ss7> rvov* 

01  S'  dft  Stimot  Iaovt',  a.7ro  S'  aiuri  S-aj^WovTO. 

3.  asiXjvov,  sometimes  also  termed  laVsfio'p.a,  the  afternoon  meal.  4.  Ao'f- 
nfog,  the  supper ,  rox  a d’ripxs  Xsyojxsvov  Ssinrvov,  which  afterwards,  among  the 
later  Grecians,  was  termed  SsTnrv ov,  according  to  the  fore-mentioned  scho¬ 
liast,  who  will  have  Sognrog  to  be  so  named  from  iailspnros,  that  meal  being 
eaten  orav  sij  to  !a.viiv  nrogevupsdoi,  the  last  before  we  go  to  sleep.  Philemon  as 
he  is  cited  by  Athenaeus,  thus  enumerates  the  times  of  eating  :  1  ‘Axga.- 

Tio>a.  2.vA»i?ov-  3.  ’Lttnrignf^a.  4.  A sTnrvov.  But  the  fore-mentioned  scho¬ 
liast,  with  whom  most  other  authors  agree  as  to  this  particular,  reports, 
t£i eft  rgotpais  toos  -iraXaisg  jffiJVOai,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  had  only  three 
meals  a-day,  and  leaves  out  the  third  meal,  called  fciXivdv.  And  they  who 
have  made  <5siXivo'v  or  effm'sgnfpcc,  to  be  a  distinct  meal  from  the  Sopnrog.  seem 
to  have  had  no  better  foundation  for  that  distinction  than  that  verse  of 
Homer, 

- - - cru  if’  ipXJM  SiliXlia-et;. 

where  the  word  fesXisjtfaf,  by  a  mistaken  interpretation,  was  understood 
of  taking  meat  ;  whereas  it  was  only  meant  of  abiding  or  remaining  in  a 
certain  place  in  the  afternoon.  And  this  sense  of  that  passage  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  Athenaeus,  so  certain,  that  in  another  place  (3)  he  pronounces 
those  men  to  be  ysXoi'tsg,  oi  cparfxovTSg  oti  ri sXafiSavov  rpocpdg  ridicu¬ 
lous ,  who  say  that  the  ancient  Greeks  used  to  eat  four  meals  a-day. 

Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  primitive  Greeks  had  only  two  meals 
a-day,  viz.  «£ i£ov  and  dognrog,  and  that  the  rest  are  only  different  names  of 
these.  Athenaeus  (4)  himself  affirms,  that  no  man  can  be  produced  nfu- 
ga  tw  nroi'orf)  rfig  Xa^dvuv  rgcipdg'  eating  thrice  a-day  in  Homer.  Neither 
is  it  to  be  doubted  but  that  in  those  early  ages  the  way  of  living  was  very 
frugal  and  temperate  ;  and  it  was  thought  sufficient  if  they  had  a  mode¬ 
rate  breakfast,  and,  after  the  business  and  labour  of  the  day  was  over, 
refreshed  themselves  with  a  plentiful  meal  ;  whence  Plato  wondered 
that  the  Sicilians  and  Italians  should  eat  two  plentiful  meals  everyday  ; 
and  amongst  the  Grecians  it  was  accounted  extravagance  to  breakfast  or 
dine  to  the  full ;  neither  was  it  thought  convenient  by  Cicero  the  Ro- 


(11  Lib.  i.  cap.  9. 
(3)  Iliad.  0\ 


(3)  Lib.  v.  cap.  4, 

(4)  Loco  citato. 
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tnan  (1),  bis  in  die  saturum  fieri ,  twice  a-day  to  eat  to  the  full  :  and  so 
temperate  were  the  ancient  Romans,  that  viles  et  rusticos  cibos  ante  ipsos 
focos  sumserunt,  eosque  ipsos  capere  nisi  ad  vesperam  non  licuit  (2),  they 
lived  upon  very  mean  food,  and  used  not  to  allow  themselves  that  till  the 
evening  ;  whence  Isidorus  (3).  explaining  the  words  can  a  and  vesperna, 
whereby  the  supper  or  evening  meal  is  signified,  adds,  that  in  usu  non 
erant prandia,  dinners  were  not  used. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  SORTS  OF  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

In  the  primitive  ages,  if  we  may  believe  Athenaeus  (4),  rrSda.  tfopwrotfi'is 
ctvvayuyti  rjjv  air  lav  sis  Ssov  avitpsgs,  all  meetings  at  entertainments  were  oc¬ 
casioned  by  their  devotion  to  the  gods  :  neither  was  it  usual  either  to  in¬ 
dulge  themselves  with  the  free  use  of  wines  or  dainties,  si  (aj »  Sewv  evsxa 
tnto  <Sfwvrai,  unless  the}'  did  it  on  a  religious  account,  as  the  same  author 
affirms  (5)  ;  fo^  on  festival  days  they  used  to  rest  from  their  labours, 
and  to  live  more  plentifully  than  at  other  times,  believing,  in  the  words 
of  Ovid,  that  the  gods  were  present  at  their  tables  on  such  occasions  : 

- menst£  credere  adesse  Deos  (6). 

And  out  of  this  opinion.  rdg  sogroLg  tfwpgovws  5  \o<f[u'us  diijyov,  they  behaved 
themselves  with  sobriety  and  decency  at  their  festival  entertainments  ; 
neither  did  they  drink  to  excess  ;  but  having  moderately  refreshed  them¬ 
selves,  offered  a  libation  to  the  gods,  and  then  returned  home,  as  we  are 
again  informed  by  Athenaeus  (7). 

Afterwards,  when  a  more  free  way  of  living  was  in  use,  we  find  men¬ 
tion  of  three  sorts  of  entertainments,  viz.  EiXewr»»j,  yk\ j.og,  and,  egavog, 
which  are  all  together  enumerated  in  that  verse  of  Homer  : 

Eixx.rr'lv’  «6  yifJCog,  Ivil  tin  c  t tilt.  y'  ig-iy. 

Whence  there  are  commonly  said  to  have  been  three  distinct  sorts  of  en¬ 
tertainments  among  the  ancient  Grecians  ;  but  these  may  be  reduced  to 
two,  siXdir'ivr)  and  iga. vos,  under  one  of  which,  yd^og,  the  marriage  enter¬ 
tainment ,  may  be  comprehended.  The  first  of  these  (si\e mt/vyj)  is  some¬ 
times  termed  siiwYi'a,  and  adupSoXov  Ssiirvov,  and  was  an  entertainment  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  expence  of  one  man  :  on  the  contrary,  igavog  was  an  enter¬ 
tainment  made  at  the  common  charge  of  all  present  being  so  named  dirb 
(fuvspdv  tj  tfufAtpspsiv  exaSov,  because  every  man  contributed  his  propor¬ 
tion,  as  we  learn  from  Athenaeus  (8),  who  likewise  reports  that  this  en¬ 
tertainment  was  sometimes  termed  Siatfor  hence  the  guests  were  called 
tfuvdiao'caff'ai,  who  are  more  commonly  named  epavi  gat.  What  each  of  these 
guests  contributed  was  termed  dvpipogoi,  s’nftpogob,  xxraSoXn,  <fvp€o\v,  &c. 
whence  the  entertainment  was  named  Ssiirvov  dvptpo^rov,  dv^SoXipaiov , 
biro  (fvfiSoXvs,  xaraSoXiov.  Sometimes  it  was  called  <ro  h  xeiv£,& c.  At  Ar- 

(1)  Tusculau.  Quasi,  v.  (5)  Lib.  ii.  (6)  Fastor.  lib.  v. 

(2)  Salvianus.  lib.  i.  ( 7 )  Lib.  viii.  cap.  16.  sub  finem. 

(3)  Originibus.  (6)  Lib.  viii. 

(4)  Lib.  v. 
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gos  they  called  the  contribution  by  a  particular  name,  -/uv.  The  persons 
who  collected  the  contributions  were  called  by  the  same  name  with  the 
guests,  igwigou. 

Hither  may  be  referred  SsTirv ov  dwuyuyipev,  mentioned  in  the  Fragments 
of  Alexis,  which  is  by  Menander  termed  duvuyojywv.  Both  names  are  de¬ 
rived  from  duvdyiiv,  which,  by  a  particular  use,  signified  pir’  dKhy Xwv 
vsiv,  to  drink  together.  Flut  whether  this  entertainment  was  the  same 
with  iguvog,  Athenseus  has  professed  himself  uncertain  (1). 

Here  must  also  be  mentioned  Si Tirva  imSodiya,  or  eg  eV.iJopaTwv,  enter¬ 
tainments  wherein  some  of  the  guests  contributed  more  than  their  exact 
proportion  ;  to  do  which  is  termed  e-jmSiiJovai. 

To  this  place  also  must  be  reduced  <ro  uifo  dtfvpSog,  in  Latin  called  e 
sportula  cosna  :  o«rav  aur'og  aura  dy.iva.dag  SiTi rvov,  g  dvvdiig  sis  difuglSu,  <jra.ga 
<riva  isiVvjjtfuv  i»j,  when  any  man  having  provided  his  own  supper,  puts  it 
into  a  basket,  and  goes  to  eat  it  at  another’s  house,  as  we  learn  from 
Athenaeus  (2).  Different  from  this  was  the  Roman  sportula,  which  was 
an  alms  received  by  clients  from  their  rich  patrons,  in  a  basket  of  that 
Dame,  whereof  we  have  frequent  mention  in  Juvenal,  Martial,  and  the 
histories  of  the  Roman  emperors.  This  custom  is  also  mentioned  by  He- 
sychius,  who  tells  us,  that  drfo  aVu piS'og  SurviTv  signifies  <ro  dvr)  ru  telitvx  d%- 
yupov  g iv  ditvpfo  XaSsfv.  to  receive  in  a  basket  a  piece  of  silver,  or 
fragments  of  meat  instead  of  a  supper.  Which  explication  of  that  ex¬ 
pression,  though  rather  taken  from  the  writers  of  the  hornan  than  Gre¬ 
cian  affairs,  gave  occasion  to  the  mistake  of  Meursius,  who,  in  his  learned 
Commentary  upon  Lycophron  confounds  the  Grecian  drtvp'g  with  the 
sportula  of  Rome.  • 

The  ’dfavoi  being  provided  at  less  expence  than  other  entertainments 
wherein  one  person  sustained  the  whole  charge,  were  generally  most  fre¬ 
quented,  and  are  recommended  by  the  wise  men  of  those  times,  as  most 
apt  to  promote  friendship  and  good  neighbourhood  ;  whence  Hesiod  has 
left  this  advice  (3)  : 


Mn<fi  fttirit  turTrlyfiXm  uv sc 

E K  notvi  nhurn  ts  X*fK  JW«vh  <r’  bhiytrn. 


They  were  also  for  the  most  part  managed  with  more  order  and  decency, 
<pei5wXuS  «<h)iov  <rd.  wo XX«  oi  igavigcii,  ag  xv  )$ iov  igdiovng  exoog»s,  because  the 
guests,  who  only  eat  of  their  own  collation,  were  usually  more  sparing 
than  when  they  were  feasted  at  another  man’s  expence,  as  we  are  inform¬ 
ed  by  Eustathius  (4)  ;  who  has  also  in  the  same  place  mentioned  several 
other  customs  at  the  Grecian  entertainments,  which  do  not  much  differ 
from  those  already  described  from  other  authors  And  so  different  was 
the  behaviour  at  their  public  feasts  from  that  at  private  entertainments, 
that  Minerva  in  Homer,  having  seen  the  intemperance  and  unseemly  ac¬ 
tions  of  Penelope’s  courtiers,  concludes  their  entertainment  was  not  egu- 
vog,  provided  at  the  common  charge,  but  siXowrtV,  or  ya/iog,  and  furnished 
at  the  expences  of  a  single  person  (5)  : 


E»Xo crriv'  hi  yxyos,  iril  isk  iftvof  ra.  S'i  y’  iriv, 
'Slriy.ni  t!Cg;£omc  vntpfixKas  ftiftiirt 


(1)  Subfinem.  bb.viii. 

(2)  Loco  citato. 

(3) Oper.  etDier.Lib.  ii,  v.  340 


(4)  Commentatorio  in  Odyss.  d.  p.  50.  edit. 
Basil. 

(5)  Odyss.  A.  v.  226. 
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Aai'vt/ff'Ssti  xar*  fa/AH"  ve/uia-o->lcr<tlr6  »sv  aVi/> 

A ifiav,  0S"K  TTIVUTO;  ye  f*£rix9ti  f 

But  say,  you  joyful  troop  so  gaily  drest, 

Is  this  a  bndal  or  a  friendly  feast  ? 

Or,  from  their  deeds  I  rightlier  may  divine, 

Unseemly  flown  with  insolence  and  wine; 

Unwelcome  revellers,  whose  lawless  joy 

Pains  the  sage  ear,  and  hurts  the  sober  eye.  pope. 

They  who  were  present  without  contributing  towards  the  entertainment 
were  termed  tcdu/uSokoi,  in  which  condition  were  poets  and  singers,  and 
others  who  made  diversion  for  the  company  :  whence  that  saying  of  An- 
tiphanes  in  Athenaeus  (1)  : 

Ajcafrva  yi%  «;/  eunfee  &uo/j.w. 

We  singers  always  feast  without  smoke. 

For  dmirm  SWsiv,  to  feast  or  kill  without  smoke,  is  a  proverbial  phrase  for 
such  as  partake  of  entertainments  without  the  charge  and  trouble  of  pro¬ 
viding  them  :  whence  in  Leonides’s  epigram  to  Caesar,  there  was  this  ex¬ 
pression  : 

K*A*i57r>)f  *  nctm/ov  «i<  &uoc 

Calliope  always  kills  without  smoke. 

Whereby  it  is  meant,  that  the  muses  and  their  favourites,  are  always  en¬ 
tertained  at  other  men’s  expence  :  hence  Jtfvp i§oXog  is  sometimes  taken  for 
an  useless  person,  who  is  maintained  by  other  men,  and  contributes  no¬ 
thing  towards  the  charge  :  an  example  whereof  we  find  in  Plutarch  (2), 
where  he  relates  the  celebrated  fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  in  which  the 
rest  of  the  members  are  said  to  accuse  the  belly,  us  /xovyis  dgy£  *,  «Vup,§o- 
Xs  xadg£op.m,  that  when  they  had  all  some  use  or  employment,  she  alone 
remained  idle,  and  contributed  nothing  to  the  common  service. 

Lastly,  It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  there  were  in  many  places  public 
entertainments,  at  which  a  whole  city,  or  a  tribe,  or  any  other  body  or 
fraternity  of  men  were  present  ;  these  were  termed  by  the  general  name 
of  tfutftfiVia,  irav5ai<J'iai,  4 'C.  or  sometimes  from  the  body  of  men  who  were 
admitted,  SrjffcoOoiviai,  Setrtv*  Srip otfia,  and  8tip.»rixd,  'Pgarpixa.,  (puXsrixa,  &c.  ac¬ 
cording  to  those  of  the  same  borough  (dv^og)  fraternity  (<p£«<r£ la)  or  tribe 
(ipuXij)  met  together.  And  the  provision  was  sometimes  furnished  by  contri¬ 
bution,  sometimes  by  the  liberality  of  some  of  the  richer  sort,  and  some¬ 
times  out  of  the  public  revenue.  The  design  of  these  entertainments, 
which  were  in  some  places  appointed  by  the  laws,  was  to  accustom  men 
to  parsimony  and  frugality,  and  to  promote  peace  and  good  neighbour¬ 
hood.  They  were  first  instituted  in  Italy,  by  king  Italus,  from  whom 
that  country  received  its  name,  as  we  are  informed  by  Aristotle  (3). 
The  next  to  these,  in  order  of  time,  were  those  appointed  by  king  Minos 
in  Crete,  after  whose  example  Lycurgus  instituted  the  public  entertain¬ 
ments  at  Sparta,  though  the  name  was  varied  ;  for,-  as  Plutarch  reports, 
in  his  Life  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  rd  tfvtftfi'ria  Kgvr sj  piv  xvSgeTa.,  oi  Aaxe- 
J'aip.ovioi  8s  <p£i^iVia  irgo<fa.yogsvx(Si\j ,  the  Cretans  term  their  Syssitia,  or  pub¬ 
lic  entertainments  dvSgsTa.,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  epedkur  yet  this  differ¬ 
ence  was  not  primitive,  if  we  may  believe  Aristotle,  who  affirms,  that 
t •  ye  dgyaTov  JxaXsv  o»  Aecxwvjj  »  «XX«t  dv&gs7a,  xatiarreg  o!  KjijVfc;, 


(1)  Lib  i.  cap.  7. 

(2)  Coriolano 


(3)  De  Rcpab.  lib,  vii,  cap,  10. 
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anciently  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  use  the  name  of  cpstSirtu ,  but  that  01 
sia,  which  was  the  Cretan  word.  These  entertainments  were  ma¬ 
naged  with  the  utmost  frugality,  and  persons  of  all  ages  were  admitted, 
the  younger  sort  being  obliged  by  the  lawgiver  to  repair  hither,  as  to 
didacjxxks'.u  schools  of  temperance  and  sobriety,  where,  by  the 

example  and  discourse  of  the  elder  men,  which  was  generally  instructive, 
they  wTere  trained  to  goed  manners  and  useful  knowledge.  The  Athenians 
had  likewise  their  Syssitia,  as  particularly  that  wherein  the  senate  of  five 
hundred,  together  with  such  men,  who,  for  the  public  services,  or  emi¬ 
nent  met  it  of  themselves  or  their  ancestors,  were  thought  worthy  of  this 
honour,  were  entertained  at  the  public  expence  ;  and  many  others,  both  at 
Athens  and  in  other  places  are  mentioned  by  the  Greek  authors,  to  enu¬ 
merate  which  would  require  a  larger  compass  than  our  present  design 
will  admit. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  THE  MATERIALS  WHEREOF  THE  ENTERTAINMENTS  CONSISTED. 

In  the  primitive  times  men  lived  upon  such  fruits  as  sprung  out  of  the 
earth  without  art  or  cultivation,  and  desired  no  sort  of  drink  besides  that 
which  the  fountains  and  rivers  afforded  :  thus  Lucretius  has  described 
the  food  then  used  (1)  : 

Quiz  solatque  imbres  dederant,  quod  terra  crearet 
Sponte  su& ,  satis  id  placebat  pectora  donum. 

iEliaD,  describing  the  most  ancient  food  of  several  nations,  reports,  that 
at  Argos  they  fed  chiefly  upon  pears,  at  Athens  upon  figs,  in  Arcadia  upon 
acorns  (2)  ;  and  so  celebrated  were  the  Arcadians  for  living  upon  that 
sort  of  diet,  that  they  are  distinguished  in  Lycophron  (3)  by  the  name 
of  /3aXavjj<piyo»,  acorn  eaters.  Most  other  nations  in  Greece  made  use 
also  of  acorns.  Hence  it  was  customary  at  Athens,  when  they  kept 
their  marriage-festivals,  for  a  boy  to  bring  in  a  bough  full  of  acorns, 
and  a  plate  covered  with  bread,  proclaiming,  "E<puyov  y.ctxov,  ejgov 
a\ j-sivov,  I  have  escaped  the  worse,  and  found  the  better ;  which  wms 
done  in  memory  of  their  leaving  the  use  of  acorns  for  that  of  bread, 
as  hath  been  elsewhere  related.  At  Rome,  also,  the  corona  civica  was 
composed  fronde  quernd,  quoniam  cibus  victusque  antiquissimus  quernus 
capi  solitus  sit  (4),  of  oak  leaves,  because  that  tree  afforded  the  most  an¬ 
cient  food  :  for  the  same  reason,  some  of  the  trees  which  bear  acorns 
were  termed  in  Greek  tpdyoi,  from  q>a,ys tv,  to  eat ,  and  in  Latin  esculi,  from 
esca.  which  signifies  food  (5)  ;  and  as  Macrobius  (6)  hath  observed,  Me- 
minitvel  fabulatur  antiquilas  glande  prius  et  baccis  alitos,  sero  de  sulcis 
sper&sse  alimoniam.  Ancient  authors  have  either  delivered  upon  their 
knowledge,  or  feigned,  that  in  the  first  ages  men  lived  upon  acorns  and 
berr  ies,  and  were  for  a  long  time  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  ploughing 
the  earth  for  corn  ;  nevertheless,  they  believed,  that  in  the  golden  age, 


(1)  Lib.  v. 

(2)  A  ar  Hist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  39. 

5)  V.  482.  ubi.  conf,  commentarii. 


(4)  A.  Gellius,  lib.  v.  cap.  6. 

(5)  Isidorus  orig.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  7. 

(6)  la  somnium  Scipionis,  lib.  ii,  cap.  10  ■ 
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when  men  enjoyed  all  sorts  of  plenty  and  prosperity,  the  earth  produced 
corn  without  cultivation  :  thus  Hesiod  reports,  in  his  description  of  those 
happy  times  (1)  : 

- Wflxot  <Ti  Trii/Tti 

'tohni  hr  KZ(7rci  S'  itpipt  £ uSeopo ;  ttpspx, 

Airo/udTH  57omov  >ri  5  aqQovov. 

The  fields,  as  yet  untill’d, $their  fruits  afford, 

And  fill  a  sumptuous,  and  unenvied  board. 

But  this  age  being  expired,  the  earth  (as  they  imagined)  became  unfruit¬ 
ful,  aQd  men  falling  into  extreme  ignorance  and  barbarity,  lived,  in  Macro- 
bius’s  language,  non  multum  aferarum  asperitate  dissimiles  (2),  not  unlike 
the  brute  beasts,  till  Ceres  taught  them  the  art  of  sowing,  and  several 
other  useful  inventions,  the  memory  whereof  was  many  ages  after  cele¬ 
brated  on  their  festival  days,  as  hath  been  elsewhere  observed.  The 
first  whom  Ceres  taught  to  sow  and  to  till  the  ground  was  Triptolemus, 
by  who  n  that  knowledge  was  communicated  to  his  countrymen  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  Afterwards,  she  imparted  the  same  art  to  Eumelus,  a  citizen  of 
Patras  in  Achaia,  by  whom  it  was  first  introduced  into  that  country,  as  it 
was  also  by  Areas  into  Arcadia  (3).  Some  farther  report,  that  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  making  and  baking  bread  is  owing  to  Pan.  And  we  must  not  omit, 
that  barley  was  used  before  any  other  sort  of  corn,  Kgur^v  yd p  rgocpyv  rau- 
tvjv  «v  dv&gMois  SsSorf&ai  rfugct^suv  Xoyos  *xsr  for  it  is  reported  that  this  was 
the  first  food  which  the  gods  imparted  to  mankind,  as  Artemidorus  (4) 
hath  observed  ;  and  that  it  was  antiquissimum  in  cibis,  the  most  ancient 
sort  of  victual,  Atheniensium  ritu, ,  Menandro  auctore  apparet,  et  gladiato- 
rum  cognomme,  qui  hordearii  vocantnr,  appears  both  from  the  custom  of 
the  Athenians  mentioned  by  Menander,  which  is  elsewhere  described, 
and  from  the  name  of  those  gladiators,  who  were  called  hordearii,  from 
the  Latin  name  of  barley,  as  Pliny  (5)  hath  related.  Butin  more  civil 
ages,  to  use  the  same  author’s  words,  Panem  ex  hordeo  antiquis  usitatum 
vita  damnavit,  quadrupedum  tradidii  refectibus,  barley-bread  came  to  be 
the  food  of  beasts  only  :  nevertheless  it  was  still  used  by  the  poorer  sort, 
who  were  not  able  to  furnish  their  tables  with  better  provision  ;  and  in 
the  Roman  camp,  as  Vegetius  (6)  hath  informed  us,  soldiers  who  had  been 
guilty  of  any  offence,  hordeum  pro  frumento  cogebantur  accipere,  were 
fed  with  barley  instead  of  bread-corn.  An  example  whereof  we  find  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  wherein  the  cohorts  which  lost  their  standards  had 
an  allowance  of  barley  assigned  by  Marcellus  (7).  And  Augustus  Caesar, 
Cohortes,  si  qu<£  cessissent  loco,  decimatas  hordeo  pavit,  commonly  punished 
the  cohorts  which  gave  ground  to  the  enemy,  by  a  decimation,  and  allow¬ 
ing  them  no  provision  but  barley,  as  Suetonius  reports  in  the  life  of  that 
emperor  (8). 

The  first  ages  of  men,  as  Plato  (9)  reports,  rfa^xwv  daeeix o»t»,  as  x’% 
o<fw  ov  irfA/siv,  rovs  ruv  Seuv  f3upQg  cu/mti  (mivsiv,  wholly  abstained 
from  flesh,  out  of  an  opinion  that  it  was  unlawful  to  eat,  or  to  pollute  the 
altarsof  the  gods  with  the  blood  of  living  creatures.  The  same  is  affirmed 
by  Dicaearchus  in  Porphyry,  who  hath  left  us  a  tract  concerning  abstinence 

(1) Oper.  lib.  i.  v.  116.  (5)  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  7. 

(2)  Oper.  loco  citato.  (6)  De  re  militari,  lib.  i.  cap.  13. 

(3)  Vid.  Pausanias  Atticis,  Achaicis,  Area-  (7)  Plutarchus,  Marcello.  Livius,  lib.  27. 

dicis.  (8)  Cap.  24. 

(4)  Lib.  i,  cap.  71.  (9)  Lib.  vi.  de  legibus. 
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from  animals,  and  by  many  others.  Swine  were  used  for  food  first  of  ak 
animals,  they  being  wholly  unserviceable  to  all  other  purposes,  and  hav¬ 
ing,  in  the  language  of  Cicero  (1),  animam  pro  sale  ne  pxrtrescant,  their 
souls  only,  instead  of  salt,  to  keep  them  from  putrifying.  As,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  for  several  ages  after  flesh  came  to  be  eaten,  it  was  thought  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  kill  oxen,  because  they  are  very  serviceable  to  mankind,  and  part¬ 
ners  of  their  labour  in  cultivating  the  ground,  as  had  been  elsewhere  ob¬ 
served  (2).  It  was  also  unusual  to  kill  young  animals ;  whence,  as 
Athenaeus  is  of  opinion,  Priamns  is  introduced  by  Homer  reproving  his 
sons  for  feasting  upon  young  lambs  ;  the  reason  whereof  was,  either  that 
it  savoured  of  cruelty  to  deprive  those  of  life  which  had  scarce  tasted  the 
joys  of  it,  or  that  it  tended  to  the  destruction  of  the  species  ;  whence  at 
a  time  when  sheep  were  scarce  at  Athens,  there  was  a  law  enacted  to  for¬ 
bid  ectixrs  ccgvog  ysved&ai,  the  eati  ig  of  lambs  which  had  never  been  shorn, 
as  hath  been  observed  from  Philo,  hronus.  Neither  did  the  ancients 
seek  for  dainties  or  rarities,  but  were  content  with  sheep,  goats,  swine, 
oxen,  when  it  was  become  lawful  to  kill  them  what  they  caught  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  wbat  was  most  easy  to  be  provided,  and  afforded  the  most  healthful 
nourishment.  Hence  all  the  Grecians  in  Homer  live  upon  a  simple  diet; 
young  and  old,  kings  and  private  men,  are  contented  with  the  same  pro¬ 
vision  Agamemnon  entertains  Aj  ix,  after  his  combat  with  Hector,  with 
the  chine  of  an  ox,  as  a  reward  of  his  valour.  Alcinous,  king  of  Phaeacia, 
who  affected  a  more  splendid  and  delicate  way  of  living,  feeds  upon  beef. 
Menelaus  sets  before  Telemachus  a  chine  of  beef  at  the  marriage-feast  of 
his  son.  And  the  courtiers  of  Penelope,  though  gi  ven  to  all  sorts  of 
pleasure,  are  never  entertained  with  either  fish  or  fowl,  or  any  delica¬ 
cies.  This,  with  several  other  things  to  the  same  purpose,  hath  been  ob- 
cerved  by  Athenaeus  (3)  ;  who  has  likewise  remarked,  that  Homer’s 
heroes  neither  boil  their  meat,  nor  dress  it  with  sauces,  but  only  roast  it. 
This  was  in  most  places  the  ancient  way  of  dressing  meat,  whence  Ser- 
vius  (4)  also  reports,  that  heroicis  temporibus  non  vescebantur  came  elixa. 
in  the  heroical  ages  they  did  not  eat  boiled  flesh  ;  and  observes  farther 
out  of  Varro,  that  among  the  Romans  the  primitive  diet  was  roast,  then 
boiled,  and  last  of  all,  broths  came  into  issue  Nevertheless,  as  Athe¬ 
naeus  hath  elsewhere  taken  notice,  even  in  Homer’s  time,  boiled  meat  was 
sometimes  provided  ;  which  appears  both  from  that  entertainment  in  the 
Odysses,  where  an  ox’s  foot  is  thrown  at  Ulysses  ;  it  oeing  well  known, 
that  (in  that  author’s  words)  iroSa,  /3osiov  tjdsig  emu,  no  man  ever  roasts  an 
ox’s  foot  ;  and  also,  from  the  express  words  of  the  21st  Iliad  (5)  : 

'fie  Si  aSov  farwyo/utvot  trngi 

Kp/a-tro  (AthSi/utvo c  ixa-'Ko Tgcpeoc  fiiMd. 

As  whan  the  flames  beneath  a  cau  Idron  rise, 

To  melt  ihe  fat  of  some  rich  sacrifice.  pops: 

This  was  the  way  of  living  among  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  neither  were 
the  Lacedaemonians  of  later  ages  less  temperate  than  their  ancestors,  so 
long  as  they  observed  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  They  had  their  constant 
diet  at  the  Sutfo'iVia,  public  entertainments,  wherein  the  food  was  extreme- 

(1)  Lib.  ii.  de  natura  deorum.  ->  (3)  Lib.  i.  p  9. 

(2)  Archaologise  huj us  lib.  ii.  cap.  de  Sacri-  (4)  In  ,'Eneid  i. 

ficiis.  (5)  Iliad.  <p'.  v.  362. 
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Jy  simple,  whereof  each  person  had  a  certain  proportion  allotted.  The 
chief  part  of  the  provision  was  p-rX as  the  black  broth,  peculiar  to 

that  nation,  which  was  so  unpleasant,  that  a  citizen  of  Sybaris  happening 
once  to  be  entertained  at  Sparta,  cried  out,  ‘  that  he  no  longer  wondered 
why  the  Lacedaemonians  were  the  valiantest  soldiers  in  the  world,  when 
any  man  in  his  right  wits  would  rather  choose  to  die  a  thousand  times 
than  to  live  upon  such  vile  food  (i).’  And  it  is  reported  that  Agesilaus 
distributed  certain  sweatmeats,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the 
Th  sians,  amongst  the  slaves  saying,  '  that  the  servants  of  virtue  ought 
not  to  indulge  themselves  with  such  delicacies,  it  being  unworthy  of  men 
of  free  birth  to  share  those  pleasures  whereby  slaves  are  allured.  For 
which  reason  the  cooks  of  Lacedaemon  were  i^otfoiol  xgewg  p-ovs,  6  5s 
■riVo  I'ma'rap/SV'jg.  s^Xaiivsr*  2,ir,u.g<n)S,  ac.  m  tuv  vorfifv<rwv  xadagrfia,  only  dres¬ 
sers  of  flesh,  and  they  who  understood  any  thing  farther  in  the  art  of 
cookery  were  cast  out  from  Sparta,  as  the  filth  of  men,  infected  with  the 
plague  (2).  Hence  Mithaecus.  a  very  eminent  cook,  designing  to  follow 
his  profession  in  that  city,  was  immediately  commanded  by  the  magistrates 
to  depart  (3).  This  custom  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  ancient  heroes, 
who  kept  no  cooks,  but  sometimes  dressed  their  own  provisions,  as  we 
find  done  by  Achilles  in  Homer  (4)  : 

- Tet/Mvsv  (T  A^ixxsuc, 

K m  'rd  fAiv  eu  /uirv\ki,  ij  auf*'  oGtkoirtv  tmi ft. 

Achilles  at  the  genial  feast  presides, 

The  parts  transfixes  and  with  skill  divides.  vote. 

And  sometimes  the  x»Jpu  xe«,  heralds ,  ihose  servants  uvSpuvrs  Sswvrs.  of  gods 
and  men,  as  they  are  called  by  the  poet,  who  were  not  only  employed  in 
civil  and  military  affairs,  but  also  performed  many  of  the  holy  rites  at  sa¬ 
crifices,  served  as  cooks  ;  whence  the  ancient  cooks  are  by  some  authors 
reported  to  have  been  Surix^g  tfjwr'si^oi,  skilled  in  the  art  of  divining,  by 
sacrifices,  and  irgoigavTo  yap,wv  Stutfiwv,  had  the  management  of  marriage- 
feasts  and  sacrifices  (6). 

But  in  other  cities  of  Greece,  and  in  later  ages,  the  art  of  cookery 
was  in  better  esteem,  though  even  Heraclides,  and  Glaucus  the  Locren- 
sian,  who  wrote  books  concerning  it,  affirm,  a’x  Hgy-orrsiv  <ro is  ru^atfii 
tXEudsfwv,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  meanest  person  who  was  free  horn,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Athenaeus  (6).  The  Sicilian  cooks  were  prized 
above  any  others,  as  the  same  author  (7)  has  proved,  by  examples  out  of 
Cratinus  and  Antiphanes.  Mathaecus  before  mentioned  was  of  that  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  Sicilians  were  so  remarkable  for  their  luxurious  way  of 
living,  that  2ne<Xix)j  a  Sicilian  table ,  was  a  proverbial  phrase,  as 

we  are  informed  by  Suidas,  iifi  rav  kccmv  itoXuteXwv  £  T|u<p»]Xwv,  for  one, 
furnished  very  profusely  and  luxuriously. 

Next  to  the  Lacedaemonian  tables,  those  of  Athens  are  said  to  have 
been  furnished  most  frugally,  the  Athenian  soil  being  unfruitful,  and  such 
as  could  supply  no  more  provisions  than  was  just  necessary  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  its  inhabitants.  Hence  Lynceus  the  Samian  is  cited  by  Athenae¬ 
us  (8)  for  contemning  the  Athenian  entertainments  : 

(1)  Conf.  Athenaeus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  6.  p.  138.  (5)  Athenaeus,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  22. 

(2)  jElianus,  lib-  xiv.  cap.  7.  (6)  Lib.  xiv.  cap.  23. 

(3)  Maximus  Tyr.  principio  dissert,  vii.  (7)  Loco  citato. 

(4)  Iliad,  ix.  v.  209  (3)  Lib.  iv.  cap.  3. 
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Mdyitp’,  o  d-tim  o  Junrngav  <r’  i/ut, 

'PoStoe.  iyd  S'  o  Kin\n/x(yo(,  risg/vflior 
OiJ'mgoc  Study  SSirai  rcl;  Attixois 
Awirvo/f  •  dittSlct  yaip  Wiv  At tikm. 

And  the  same  author  goes  on  his  description  of  the  meanness  of  the  pro- 
visions  at  Athens,  which  were  so  exceedingly  parsimonious,  that  Dromeas, 
an  Athenian  parasite,  being  asked  whether  the  suppers  at  Athens  or  those 
at  Chalcis  were  most  magnificent,  replied,  that  the  (‘irgoeipaov)  first  course 
at  Chalcis  was  preferable  to  the  whole  entertainment  at  Athens.  Hence 
to  live  Arlixrigus,  like  an  Athenian,  is  to  live  penuriously.  An  example 
of  which  proverb  we  find  cited  by  Atbenaius  out  of  Alexis,  who  has  there 
also  left  us  a  large  description  of  an  Athenian  entertainment  (1). 

From  the  Grecian  meat,  let  us  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  their  drink. 
And  in  the  primitive  times,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  w'ater  was  the 
general  drink,  which  was  supplied  from  the  nearest  fountain.  After¬ 
wards  hot  fountains  came  into  request,  by  the  example  of  Hercules,  who 
being  very  much  fatigued  with  labour,  refreshed  himself  at  a  hot  fount¬ 
ain,  which  (as  fables  tell  us)  was  discovered  to  him  by  Minerva  or  Vul¬ 
can  ;  and  this  sort  of  water  was  thought  extremely  beneficial  on  the  like 
occasions  ;  whence  Plato  (2)  commends  bis  Atlantic  island,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  to  be  the  most  delightful  country  in  the  world,  on  account  of 
its  hot  as  well  as  cold  fountains  ;  and  Homer,  by  whom  we  are  furnished 
with  examples  of  all  sorts  of  poetical  topics,  relates,  that  one  of  the 
fountains  of  the  river  Scamander  was  exquisitely  cold,  and  the  other 
hot  (3)  ;  yet,  to  use  the  words  of  Julius  Pollux  (4),  Ka^'Opisjgtf,  o<av  r’ 
euge Tv  Sigfxov  uSugiifi  Kolas  it  will  be  difficult  to  infer  from  Homer,  that  hot 
waters  were  drank  in  the  heroic  ages  ;  but  they  seem  only  to  be  used  for 
bathing,  unless  prescribed  by  the  physicians,  as  was  usually  done  to  old 
men,  and  others  who  had  weak  stomachs,  as  appears  from  the  example  of 
Hippocrates,  produced  by  the  same  author,  who,  by  several  other  instan¬ 
ces,  yet  all  later  than  the  age  of  Homer,  has  here  proved,  that  this  sort 
of  drink  was  used  by  the  ancient  Grecians  ;  however,  it  is  certain  that,  at 
least  in  later  ages,  hot  waters  were  in  request  amongst  the  Grecians,  and 
from  them  came  to  be  used  at  Rome  ;  whence  the  Roman  authors  men¬ 
tion  the  use  of  them  as  a  Grecian  custom. 

Thus  Plautus  (5)  speaking  of  the  Grecians  : 

Ubi  quid  surripuere,  operto  capitulo  caldum  bibunt. 

And  Horace  (6)  : 

Quo  Chium  pretio  cadum 

Mercemur  ?  quis  aquam  tcmperet  ignibus  ? 

Where  Acron  explains  temperet  by  tepefaciat,  nam  tepefactis  aquis  sole- 
bant  Grttci  vinum  temperare.  For  the  Greeks  (saith  he)  used  to  temper 
their  wine  with  warm  water.  (7). 

But  there  is  more  frequent  mention  of  cold  water  than  of  hot,  both  in 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  authors  ;  and  in  order  to  drink  it  exquisitely 
cold,  it  was  customary  to  temper  it  with  ice,  which  they  had  several  me¬ 
thods  to  preserve  through  all  the  heat  of  summer :  there  is  one  mention' 

(I)  Lib.  iv.  cap.  5.  (2)Critia.  (5)  Cnrculione. 

(3)  Iliad,  x'.  v.  147.  (6)  Lib.  iii  Od.  19. 

<4)  Lib.  ix.  cap.  6.  Conf.  Athenaus,  lib.  iii.  (7)  Conf,  Athenaeus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

-ap.35. 
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ed  by  Plutarch  (!),who  relates  that  it  was  usual  to  wrap  it  in  clothes  and 
straw  ;  to  which  custom  St.  Augustin  alludes  in  the  following  words  : 
Quis  dedit  piJece  tain  frigidam  vim ,  vt  obrutas  nives  servet ;  vel  tain  fervidam, 
ut  poma  immaturd  maturet?  Who  has  endued  the  straw  with  such  a 
degree  of  cold  as  to  preserve  ire  ;  or  with  so  much  heat  as  to  bring  un¬ 
ripe  fruit  to  maturity  ?  Chares  the  Mitylenean,  as  he  is  cited  by  Athenae- 
us  (2),  reports,  that  when  Alexander  the  Great  besieged  Petra  a  city  of 
India,  he  tilled  thirty  ditches  with  ice,  which  being  covered  with  oaken 
boughs,  remained  a  long  time  entire.  And  in  the  same  place  there  are 
described  several  other  arts  of  making  their  drink  cool.  The  custom  of 
preserving  ice  was  so  common  amongst  the  Homans,  that  they  had  shops 
wherein  it  was  publicly  exposed  to  sale  :  whence  Seneca  thus  inveighs 
against  the  Rom  m  luxury  and  extravagance  (3)  :  Unguentarios  Lacedce- 
inonii  expul ere ,  el  propere  cede<e Jinihus  suis  jusserunt  quia  oleum  disper- 
derent :  quid  illi  si  vidissent  nivis  reponendis  officinal?  The  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  banished  the  sellers  of  ointment,  an  commanded  them  (o  be  gone 
with  the  utmost  speed  out  of  their  country.  What  would  have  been  done 
had  they  seen  shops  to  reposit  and  preserve  ice  ? 

The  invention  of  wine  was  by  the  Egyptians  ascribed  to  Osiris,  by  the 
Latins  to  Saturn,  and  by  the  Greeks  to  Bacchus,  to  whom  divine  honours 
were  paid  on  that  account.  It  is  reported  by  Hecataeus  the  Milesian,  that 
the  use  of  wines  was  first  discovered  in  fEtolia,  by  Orestes  the  son  of 
Deucalion,  whose  grandson  Oeneus,  the  father  of  aEt  lus,  from  whom 
that  part  of  Greece  received  its  name  was  so  called  from  o/vai,  which  is 
the  old  name  of  vines.  Others  derive  omj,  the  name  of  wine,  from  this 
Oeneus ,  who  (as  they  report)  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  art  of 
pressing  wine  from  grapes  :  thus  Nicander  : 

Olviu;  S"  tv  koi\oi7v  $i7Ta.irtv 

O/V0V  tH,Kl]7t% — - - 

And  to  the  same  purpose  Melanippides  the  Milesian,  in  Athenseus  (4)  ; 

E5ravr/|UG?,  o>  tTss-TOT*’,  oivo;  Oma>f. 

Others  will  have  the  vine  to  have  been  first  discovered  in  Olympia, 
near  the  river  Alpheus  ;  of  which  opinion  was  Theopompus  of  Chios. 
And  Hellanicus  reports,  that  it  was  first  known  at  Plinthion,  a  town  of 
Egypt ;  hence  the  Egyptians  are  thought  to  derive  their  immoderate  love 
and  use  of  this  liquor,  which  they  thought  so  necessary  to  human  bodies, 
that  they  invented  a  sort  of  wine,  made  of  barley,  for  the  poorer  sort,  who 
wanted  money  to  purchase  that  which  was  pressed  from  grapes  (5). 

In  Greece,  the  matrons  and  virgins  drank  wine,  as  appears  from  the 
examples  of  Nausicxe  and  her  companions  in  Homer  (ti).  And  because 
the  same-freedom  was  rarely  allowed  that  sex  in  other  countries,  the  Gre¬ 
cian  women  were  ill  thought  ofon  that  account  (7).  It  was  likewise  cus¬ 
tomary  to  give  it  to  children,  unless  the  m.mag  ment  of  Achilies  w’as  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  other  infants  ;  for  thu  Homer  has  introduced  Phoenix 
speaking  to  him  (8)  : 


(1)  Svmpss.  lib.  vi. 

(2)  Lib  iii.  cap.  36 

(3)  Naur.  iv. 

(4)  Inio,  lib.  ii. 


(5)  Conf.  Athemsus.sub  finem,  lib.  i. 

(6)  Odyss.  vi. 

(7)  Conf.  Atbemeus,  lih.  * 

(8)  Iliad,  ix.  v.  484 
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IT  pit  y  OTf  S^kf'  iy  oitiv  iya  yitcLTTi  xafllTac, 

04«  t’  HTaiyt'^pomytit ,  xoti  oivov  e7riT%®v. 

Xlaxxtiici  yoi  KHTiSiuTtt;  tni  s-fotm  ^iTaya, 

Ojm  H7ro€h.u£m  tv  tun-lit  ahiytivi . 

Nor  wouldst  thou  taste  thy  food  at  home,  till  first 
I  placed  thee  on  my  knees,  with  my  own  hand 
Thy  viands  carv’d  and  fed  thee,  ar.d  the  wine 
Held  lo  thy  lips ;  and  many  a  time  in  fits 
Of  infant  frowardness,  the  purple  juice 
Rejecting;,  thou  hast  deluged  all  my  vest 

And  filled  my  bosom.  cowper 

The  wine  was  generally  mixed  with  water,  whence  drinking  cups  were 
called  x^ow-ijfSs,  ira^oi  to  xsgeitfaaDai,  from  the  mixture  made  in  them  ;  which 
derivation  is  mentioned  both  by  the  grammarians  and  A!hena*us,and  there 
are  some  allusions  to  it  in  Homer  ;  for  the  custom  of  drinking  wine  tem¬ 
pered  with  water  obtained  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  and  the  most 
primitive  ages  ;  hence  the  following  verse  (1)  : 

Oi  yiv  ttf'  o hot  hi  xpnr upri  »tti  iifap. 


Some  ascribe  the  first  use  of  it  to  Meiampus  (2),  others  to  Staphylus,  the 
son  of  Silenus.  Philochorus  is  said  to  report  (3),  that  Amphictyon,  king 
of  Athens,  learned  to  mix  wine  with  water  from  Bacchus  himself,  on 
which  account  he  dedicated  an  altar  to  that  god,  under  the  name  of  Og&iog, 
because  from  that  time  men  began  to  return  from  entertainments  voter, 
and  opdoi,  upright.  The  same  king  enacted  a  law,  that  only  wine  temper¬ 
ed  with  water  should  be  drunk  at  entertainments  ;  which  being  afterwards 
disused,  was  revived  by  Solon  (4).  There  was  no  certain  proportion  ob¬ 
served  in  this  mixture  :  some  to  one  vessel  of  wine  poured  in  two  of 
water  ;  others  to  two  of  wine  mixed  five  of  water  ;  and  others  more,  or 
less,  as  they  pleased  (5).  The  Lacedaemonians  s’s  to  eadi  rev  oi.ov,  eug 
«v  to  ‘irejuwi'Tov  /j.egog  dtpexv^fi.  5  psrec  redda pa  «tv)  j(pwvTai,  used  to  boil  their 
wine  upon  the  fire  till  the  fifth  part  was  consumed,  and  then  after  four 
years  were  expired,  began  to  drink  it,  as  we  are  informed  by  Democri¬ 
tus  (6)  ;  and  the  same  custom  is  also  mentioned  by  Palladius. 

Nevertheless  most  of  the  Grecians,  and  particularly  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  sometimes  did  caxgareisgov  irivtiv  drink  wine  with  little  or  no  water , 
which  they  termed  siritfxulh'tfai,  to  act  like  aSythiun;  for  the  Sythians  were 
very  much  addicted  to  drunkenness  and  usedwine  with  out  water ;  whence 
axraTOJrieTv  is  commonly  termed  tfxudisi  tisTv,  or  tfxudoifteTv  and  isxpaToiroffia, 
is  called  dxv&ixy  orotfis  :  which  expressions  came  into  vogue  at  Sparta,  from 
the  time  that  Cleomenes  the  Spartan,  by  living  and  conversing  with  the 
Scythians,  learned  to  drink  to  excess  and  madness  (7).  The  Thracians 
also  drank  their  wine  unmixed  with  water  ;  and  both  they  and  the  Scy¬ 
thians  were  generally  such  lovers  of  it,  that  yvvaTxeg  re  *,  moires  avTo/'  xara 
ruv  ijxarMV  (^cxgurov)  xaTcr^yop.cvoi,  xaXo*  j  eilSaipov  tmr^oeupiM  eViT^sosiv  vevo- 
ytxaii,  the  women  and  all  the  men  thought  it  a  most  ha;  py  life  to  fill 
themselves  with  unmixed  wine,  and  to  pour  it  upon  their  garments  (3). 
Hence  also  by  ©paxi'xTj^Mroa'if,  the  Thracians’  way  of  drinkiug,  was  meant 
e,x|aroffo tf/a,  drinking  wine  not  mixed  with  water  (9). 


,T)  Odyss.  o 

7)  Athenaeus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  2. 

(3)  Plinius,  lib.  vii.  cap.  56. 

(4)  Athenaeus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2 
ft)  Athenaeus,  lib.  x.  cap.  R 


(6)  Idem,  lib  x.  cap.  7. 

(7)  Chamaslfon  Heracleota,  lib.  de  Temuler. 
tia  apud  Athenaeum,  lib.  x.  cap.  7. 

(8)  Athenaeus,  lib.  x.  sub  finera,  cap.  9 
t9i  Pollux,  lib.  vi.  cap.  3. 
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Some  used  to  perfume  their  wines,  and  wine  so  used  was  termed  oiva? 
<au ^ivkrjs,  according  to  jElim(l),  and  sometimes  fAu^ivrjj,  for  that  word, 
according  to  Hesychius’s  explication,  signifies  iroffiv  vf  ro  p-upo*,  a  po¬ 
tion  mixed  with  odours.  Different  from  this  were  the  Murrhina  of  the 
Romans,  as  also  the  «<qj.upvi<T|Aevos oivog,  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,  mention¬ 
ed  in  St  Mark’s  gospel,  wherewith  the  malefactors  were  commonly  in¬ 
toxicated  befoi  e  they  suffered.  Several  other  ingredients  were  mixed 
with  wine,  sometimes  <*X<p«Va,  meal,  whence  olvog  et^X^oj^cvog,  wine 
thickened  with  meal,  which  was  very  much  used  by  the  Persians  (2). 
They  had  also  many  sorts  of  made  wines,  as  oivog  xgidivog,  cerevisia ,  wine 
made  of  barley,  and  oivog  palm-wine,  sometimes  termed  °|;og  14.  r- 

■rnv,  for  5l;og  was  a  general  name  for  all  made  wines. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

OF  THE  CUSTOMS  BEFORE  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The  person  by  whom  the  entertainment  was  provided,  was  commonly 
named  o  igiuruig,  isiav.  |sv<£ oov,  Tsjg  (fuvxGi'ag  tiyspav,  tfujxirofl'iii  fl'tipwrotf/ap- 

X°S,  by  the  tragedians,  oixoSsy^uv,  &c. 

The  persous  entertained  by  him  were  termed  JWt/fAo'vsg,  SairaXsTg,  <fuj u.- 
irorai,  ffuvSsiirtoi,  iic.  also  very  often  xXv)roi.i,  ffuyxXvir oi,  sorixXrjroi,  in  which 
names  is  expre-sed  the  immediate  cause  of  their  meeting,  which  was  xXoj- 
<fig,  in  Latin  vocatio,  an  invitation  or  calling  by  the  entertainer. 

The  persons  employed  to  invite  the  guests  were  by  the  Romans  term¬ 
ed  vocatores.  and  by  the  Greeks  xXjj rogsg,  or  StiorvoxXoiro^sg.  The  same  men 
were  also,  though  not  so  frequently,  called  sX  ear  got  and  tXeiocrgoi,  from 
sXeoff,  which  is  the  name  of  the  table  on  which  the  provision  was  placed  in 
the  kitchen.  Thus  eXeWfoi,  according  to  Pamphilus  in  Athenaeus  (3),  are 
oi  s?r«  TJj*  /Safl'iXixjjv  xaXsvrsg  rgccirsQav,  they  who  invite  to  the  king’s  table. 
Sometimes  to  invite  was  termed  xaruygxcpiiv,  to  write  down,  from  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  inscribing  the  names  of  the  persons  to  be  invited  upon  a  tablet. 
The  hour  was  signified  at  the  invitation  ;  and  because  they  then  num¬ 
bered  the  hours  by  the  motion  of  the  sun,  there  is  frequent  mention  of 
<fx iot,  the  shade  of  the  sun,  and  goi^siov,  the  letter  of  the  dial,  on  these  oc¬ 
casions  :  thus  in  the  following  passage  of  Aristophanes  (4)  : 

- 0-01  c H  f AIKYIO-U y 

‘Ot a?  m  tTgictft7r»v  rot%ztQv  iti  ^sittvov. 

Relations  often  went  without  invitation,  as  hath  been  observed  by  Atbe- 
naeus  (5)  and  Eustathius,  from  that  verse  of  Homer  where  he  describes 
an  entertainment  at  Agamemnon’s  tent  (b)  : 

Aii-OjwaTOc  Si  oi  a  xflt  (2oiiv  ttyafio ;  MsvsAa®*. 

Valiant  Menelaus  came  to  him  aorofAcw-og,  that  is,  «veu  ri  xXridivai,  without 

(1)  Var.  Hist  lib.  xii.  cap.  31.  bastes,  item  Suidas,  v.  Atxairat  cnii'a,  et  Hesy 

(2)  Athenaeus,  lib.  x.  initio,  cap.  9.  chius,  v  Jixdrev  joixflov. 

(3)  Atheaasus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  21.  (5)  Lib.  iv.  cap.  26. 

(41  Concionatricibus.  p.  744.  Conf.  ibi  Scho-  (6)  Iliad,  £3'.  v.  408 
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being  invited,  as  the  scholiast  explains  that  word.  Such  as  without  invi 
tation,  itfi  <rm  xexXnjfjosvwv  evt  SsT#v ov  ecySfitvoi,  were  brought  to  the  entertain¬ 
ment  by  some  of  those  who  had  been  invited  (1),  were  termed  Cxial, 
shades,  from  their  following  the  principal  guests,  as  shades  do  bodies. 
The  same  persons  were  by  the  Romans  called  umbrae.  ;  thus  in  Ho¬ 
race  (2)  : 

- quos  Miecenas  adduxerat  umbras. 

And  in  another  place  (3)  : 

- locus  est  etpluribus  vmbris. 

They  who  forced  themselves  into  other  men’s  entertainments,  were,  in 
Greek,  called  punai,  in  Latin  musca .  which  was  a  general  name  of  re¬ 
proach  for  such  as  insinuated  themselves  into  any  company  where  they 
were  not  welcome  :  thus  the  para.-ite  is  described  by  Autiphanes  : 

©V/52CC  il’T'DiS'cLv  ‘tpKplC' 

AU7TVUV  wC/CAHTJC ,  fXVlcr  (JLH  Vpi'JLfl. 

In  Plautus  (4),  an  entertainment  free  from  unwelcome  guests  is  called 
hospitium  sine  mvscis ,  entertainment  without  flies  ;  and  in  another  place 
of  the  same  author  (5),  an  inqui-itive  and  busy  man,  who  pries  and  in¬ 
sinuates  himself  into  the  secrets  of  others  is  termed  musca.  We  are  like¬ 
wise  informed  by  Horus  Apollo  (6),  that  in  Egypt  a  fly  was  the  hierogly¬ 
phic  ofan  impudent  man,  because  that  insect,  being  beaten  away,  still  re¬ 
turns  again  ;  on  which  account  it  is  by  Homer  made  an  emblem  of  cour¬ 
age  (7)  r 

Kai  cl  /uu'ihc  S-dpa-cs  ivi  r» bicviv  mmy, 

"H  T6  XjtlpyOpxiVH  U.2.X01  7Tif  ^CCOC  *  l Spc/JiClC, 

I  i  ixiciuv,  XupOV  V i  Cl  3Ll(A.  ‘  'JvfjLU'Tns. 

So  burns  the  vengeful  hornet  (soul  all  o’er) 

Repuls’d  in  vain,  and  thirsty  still  of  gore, 

Bold  son  of  air  and  heat,  on  angrv  wings 

Untam’d,  untir’d,  he  turns,  attacks,  and  stings.  rePE. 

The  same  persons  whom  they  termed  muse*  at  entertainments,  were  call¬ 
ed  Mvxovioi,  Myconians,  from  the  poverty  of  that  nation,  which  put  them 
upon  frequenting  other  men’s  tables  oftener  than  was  consistent  with 
good  manners  ;  whence  Pericles  was  reflected  upon  by  Archilochus,  ig 
ZxAijr ov  Weia'irai'ovra  eig  ra  CujXtfoiria  Muxovkov  oix>)v,  as  one  who  intiuded  in¬ 
to  other  men’s  entertainments,  after  the  manner  of  the  Myconians  (R). 
But  the  most  common  appellation  of  such  men  was  that  of  irctpuffiroi,  para¬ 
sites  ;  which  word  as  Lucian  hath  observed,  it  its  primitive  sense,  signi¬ 
fied  only  the  companions  of  princes  and  men  of  quality  ;  such  were  Pa- 
troclus  to  Achilles,  and  Memnon  to  ldomeneus,  or  those  who  had  their 
diet  at  the  tables  of  the  gods,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  another 
place  (9)  ;  but  afterwards  came  to  be  a  name  of  reproach  for  tho^e  who, 
by  flattery  and  other  mean  arts,  used  to  insinuate  themselves  to  the  tables 
of  other  men  ;  in  which  sense  it  was  first  used  by  Epicharmus,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  Alexis  (lo)  ;  nevertheless  it  was  common  for  friends  and  men 


(1)  PlutarchusSympos.lib.  vii.  qusst. 

(2)  Lib.  ii.  sat.  viii.  22. 

(3)  Lib.  i.  Epist,  v  28 

(4)  Posnul.  act.  iii.  sc.  3.  v.  76. 

(a)  Mercat.  act.  iii.  sc.  3.  v.  26 
!6)  Hieroglyphicis 


(7)  Iliad,  j'.  v.  570. 

(8)  Conf.  Athenaeus.  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 

(9)  Lib.  ii.  cap.  de  Sacerdotibus. 

(10.  Conf.  Athensus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  7.  Polluj 
lib.  vi.  cap.  7. 
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of  credit  to  visit  one  another’s  houses  at  the  times  of  entertainment,  with¬ 
out  expecting  a  formal  invitation,  as  appears  from  that  saying  cited  by 
Eustathius  (1) : 

AkKhtoi  xofxzfoviv  it;  q>iAtn. 

And  that  other  in  Plato  (2)  : 

- - — ue  ip*  it  I'ytQ av  b rt 

Au  rep*. rot  jiytbot. - — — 

Which  is  sometimes  thus  cited  in  one  hexameter  verse  : 

AijTO/jiX'rot  S'  xyrtdot  in  S*~na.;  ictaiv 

The  number  of  guests  was  unlimited  :  some  chose  to  invite  three 
or  four,  or  five  at  the  most  :  thus  Archestratus  in  Athenmus  (3)  : 

Ylpb  Si  Ml*  7ntv<Tic  S tlTvHl  vat  £/>ocT xl^t  r^7rt^t) 

S  v\  rgitC,H  ~i T7  1£6C  01  frUV*7TctvrK) 

H  roov  7r?yre  you.*  7TAti)i<;'  i)S  r.  yzp  *v  6 t» 

Mtrbo<po^ct)v  Apr^^-Ctav  aKHvn  s-pinterM* 

And  \thenatus  in  another  place  (4)  reports,  that  among  the  ancients  fi>> 
<tvv8si'ir'j$7n  to-i  ts'»t£  ysir\fitsg  in  Si  ye  tj/Jjelg  N^aiLfLaxotfioi  Jrf/aav  it  was  not 

usual  for  more  than  five  to  sup  together,  but  that  in  his  time  the  numbers 
were  plainly  infinite.  Eustathius  hath  observed  out  of  Jamblichus,  that 
in  the  tfud’o'iVia,  common  meals,  not  above  ten  were  admitted  ;  which,  in 
his  opinion,  was  the  ordinary  number  of  guests  at  entertainments  in  pri¬ 
mitive  times  ;  and  hence  he  thinks  it  is.  that  when  Agamemnon  in  Ho¬ 
mer  (5)  speaks  of  distributing  the  Grecian  army  at  an  entertainment,  he 
mentions  only  foxotSsg,  tens  : 

S'il;  StmtSi;  SiaxorfAndilfAiv 
S’  -tvppx  4*irov  ixupAitli  oivo 
n  iA  A*/  1 CtV  SiKxSi  C  Seu.lcLTQ  Oi  VO^'j  OtO. 

So  small  their  number,  that  if  wars  were  ceas’d, 

And  Greece  triumphant  held  a  general  feast, 

All  rank’d  b\  tens,  whole  decades  w, ten  they  dine, 

Must  want  a  Trojan  slave  to  pour  the  wine.  popt. 

But  this  must  only  be  understood  of  the  entertainments  of  private  men. 
Princes  often  invited  greater  numbers  :  Agamemnon  in  Homer  enter¬ 
tains  all  the  Grecian  princes  together  :  and  Alexander  the  Macedonian  is 
reported,  before  his  expedition  against  Persia,  tfxnnjv  xarxtrxeuSgaffdai  ixa- 
<rovTetxXtvov  irpos  sou% iav,  to  have  furnished  a  tent  with  lot)  beds  for  an  en¬ 
tertainment  (6).  And  the  same  vanity  by  degrees  crept  in  amongst  pri¬ 
vate  men  in-omuch  that  in  Athenaeus’s  time,  as  hath  been  before  observ¬ 
ed,  iufini  e  numbers  were  invited.  Hence  it  came  to  pa«s,  that,  partly  to 
prevent  tumult  and  sedition,  and  partly  to  re-train  the  expensiveoess  and 
prodigality  of  their  citizens  some  lawgivers  thought  it  necessary  to  limit 
the  number  of  guest- ;  in  particular,  no  person  at  Athens  was  allowed  to  en¬ 
tertain  above  thirty  at  once.  In  order  to  put  tins  statute  in  execution,  cer¬ 
tain  magistrates  called  r«/vaixo»6p,oi,  were  obliged  to  go  to  entertainments, 
and  to  expel  thence  such  as  exceeded  that  number;  and  the  cooks  w  ho  were 

(1)  Commentario  in  Iliad.  (3'. 

(2)  Symposio. 

(3,  Lib.  i  sub  fineracap.  4 

!4)  Lib.  xv,  cap.  3. 


(5)  Iliad  0'.  v.  126.  Conf.  Eustathius,  p.  144, 
edit.  Basil. 

(6)  Diodorus  Siculus,  p,  530. 
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commonly  employed  to  dress  the  victuals  at  entertainments  were  obliged 
to  give  in  their  names  every  time  they  were  hired  (l). 

This  must  farther  be  observed  concerning  the  guests,  that  men  and 
women  were  never  invited  together,  as  we  are  informed  by  Cicero  (2)  ; 
wherein  the  Greeks  differed  from  the  Rom  ins.  amongst  whom  the  women 
were  allowed  more  freedom  :  ‘  for  which  of  the  Romans,’  to  use  the 
words  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  ‘  was  ever  ashamed  to  bring  his  wife  to  an  en¬ 
tertainment  ?  .And  what  mistress  of  a  family  can  be  shown,  who  does 
noi  inhabit  the  chief  and  most  frequented  part  of  the  house  ?  whereas,  in 
Greece  she  never  appears  at  any  entertainments,  besides  those  to  which 
none  but  relaiions  are  invited,  and  constantly  lives  in  the  innermost  part 
of  the  bouse,  which  is  called  yovcuxuvi-ng,  the  'women’s  apartment,  into 
which  no  man,  except  near  relations,  had  admission  (3).’ 

Before  they  went  to  an  entertainment,  they  w  ashed  and  anointed  them¬ 
selves,  cnpSKSS  7<xp  sjxfiv  gig  to  C'vfwrdtfiov  Cuv  iSgun  zroX>  *>  i,  xcnograi,  tor  it 
was  thought  very  indecent  to  go  thither  defiled  with  sweat  and  dust,  as 
Athenasus  (4)  hath  observed  from  Aristotle,  'i  hey  who  came  ofl  a  jour¬ 
ney  were  washed  and  clothed  w  ith  apparel  suitable  to  the  occasion,  in  the 
house  of  the  entertainer,  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  feast :  thus  we 
find  in  Homer,  where  he  describes  the  reception  of  Telemachus  and  Pi- 
sistratus  by  Menelaus  (5)  : 

Ec  p  J<r*niv6z(  (8*vTec  xn'o-ay 

T«c  t  ivu  * v  Suoozt  Jrnrii,  g  SAaico, 

A, utif  zp*  vat  iff 

Ec  pa  S’p'.vas  ffovro  Vstp  A rpufiiV  Msvexaov. 

F rom  room  to  room  their  eager  vic-w  the}  bend  : 

Thence  to  the  bath  a  beauteous  pile  descend  ; 

Where  a  blight  damsel-train  attend  the  guests 
W  ith  liquid  odours,  and  embroidered  vests. 

Refresh’d,  they  wait  them  to  the  bower  of  state, 

W'here  circled  with  his  peers  Atrides  sate.  pope. 

The  same  persons  also  wbshed  their  hands  before  they  sat  down  to  meat, 
as  appears  from  the  verses  which  follow  in  the  same  author  (b)  : 

Xff  if-i  J"  tt  pupi-rrcKct  eipacra. 

Kaxr  £Pt/!r;i>i,u?rsp  -t^yu^kn,  xiSuroi, 

N4*  npx  f(  ^cs-sn  irtvu -cf  t pantin' 

2/Tiy -JLifiun  Tojum  jrs/psfiatcsflgisTa, 

Thron’d  next  the  king,  a  fair  attendant  brings 
The  purest  product  of  the  chrystal  springs  ; 

High  on  a  massy  vase  of  silver  mold, 

The  burnish’d  laver  flames  with  solid  gold.  popx. 

And,  to  mention  the  times  of  washing  altogether,  it  was  also  customary  to 
wash  between  every  course,  and  after  supper  :  thus  Homer  introduces 
his  heroes  SsiKvgtras  °|AiX#»<rag,  sir  a  «7rovi^apevss  trots!  iruhtv  Seir\a>ras,  sup¬ 
ping.  conversing ,  then  washing,  and  after  that  again  supping.  And  Aristo¬ 
phanes  (7)  speak*  of  bringing  iiSwg  xa.ru.  XstSas  P£T“  rgairtQas,  water  to 
wash  the  hands  ajter  the  courses.  By  those  who  spoke  accurately,  to  wash 
the  hands  before  supper  was  termed  vfy*<r6ai,  to  wash  after  supper,  «*-o- 
vQudBat.  Hither  are  to  be  referred  the  words  uirop&j’atfdai,  evairopa^wt- 

(1) Conf.  Athenaeus.  lib.  vi.  cap.  11.  (4)  Lib.  iv.  cap.  27. 

(2)  OraL  iii.  in  Verrem.  (5)  Odyss.  5'.  v.  48. 

(3)  Cornelius  Nepos  praefat.  in  vitas  Imperato-  (6)  Odyss.  5'. 
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dcu,  vteo^/ftftu,  and  the  like,  which  signify  to  wipe  the  hands.  The  towel 
was  termed  ix(j.aysTo»,  ^£ig6p<axT£ov,  &c.  instead  whereof  the  ancient  Greeks 
used  atfofMySukicu,  which  were  <ro  s’v  r<?  Zptcu  fjtaXaxov  5  sair&Sss ,  the  soft  and 
fine  part  of  the  bread,  which  afterwards  they  cast  to7s  xodi  to  the  doers, 
5  Aaxs<5aipovioi  xuva<5 a  tjj'v  aVoaaydaXiav  xaXjTfiu  whence  <*Vojxay<5a\ia 
is  by  the  Lacedaemonians  called  xuvag-  and,  as  the  same  author  there  adds, 
this  custom  is  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  following  verses  : 

’.Q;  J1 2 3’  otjiv  *| apt  xu»sc  cf«'r»6tv 

Sanaa-’,  atiei  j-rff  t«  p'lptl  pttlK  ypjutra.  S-u^ui f. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  washing  after  supper  they  used 
some  sort  of  dy.f)yy.u  dvrogty sug  X^S‘V  stvff  t0  scour  the  hands  (1)  ;  for 
which  use  nitre  and  hyssop,  are  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Lastly,  after  washing,  the  hands  were  perfumed  with  odours,  which  cus¬ 
tom  is  expressed  in  ttie  following  verse*  of  Antiphanis  or  Ephigeues  in 
Athenaeus  (2)  : 

K*<  tots  TejnrdTiiVf/c  KasTovnJ,  11  tear  a.  rpoTrov 

T*5  X*tp* f,  t-lvSn  KdCm  Tiiy  ■ym 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  add  something  farther,  by  way 
of  digression,  concerning  the  custom  of  washing  and  anointing,  which  in 
Greece  and  other  hot  countries  was  so  frequent.  To  wash  is,  in  the 
words  of  Eustathius,  ccifoderixav  psv  £i/irg  ccvafoyiiS  be  nvog  al'nov,  a  means 
both  to  cleanse  the  body  from  filth,  tend  rejesh  it;  theref  re.  whenever 
they  ceased  from  sorrow  and  mourning,  it  was  ti*ua<  to  batne  and  anoint 
themselves  :  whence  Eurynouie  in  Homer  advises  Penelope  to  leave  off 
lamenting  (d)  : 

Xpar’  dlTnmfd/uivM,  x,  tirl^piarant  irapitds, 

washing  her  body  and  anointing  her  face.  And,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Artemidorus  (4),  the  ancient  Greeks  commonly  bathed  4  iroXsp, ov  xa.ru- 
SPSt^ap.ssoi,  4  psyaXx  irat/tfixfASvoi  Kovx,  after  the  finishing  of  the  war,  or  any 
other  great  fatigue.  Thus,  in  Homer,  Telemachus  and  Pisistratus  are 
bathed  and  anointed  at  Menelaus’s  palace,  after  a  long  journey  ;  Dio- 
medes  and  Ulysses,  after  their  return  from  discovering  the  manner  of 
their  enemies’  encampment  : 

- xmmtfjti-UD  St,  Mir 

A tiirvcp  ipi^xviruv.  • 

having  bathed  and  anointed  sat  down  to  supper.  In  the  heroical  ages, 
men  and  women,  without  distinction,  bathed  themselves  in  rivers  ;  this 
we  find  done  by  Nausicae  the  daughter  of  Alciuous,  king  of  Phaeacia  (5J, 
and  Europa  in  Moschus  (6)  : 

——pcttS'pvvono  ftpon  irpofcoHirtv  Avaupis, 

cleanseth  her  body  in  the  mouth  of  Annurus.  Helena  also  and  her  fellows 
wash  in  the  river  Eurotas,  according  to  Theocritus  (7)  : 


(1)  Athensus.  lib  x.  cap.  ult. 

(2)  Loco  citato. 

(3)  Odyss.  a',  v.  170 


(5)  Odyss  vi. 

(6)  !dy  II.  |3'  v.  31 
(?)  Idyll,  h  v,  31 
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A (xuu  yr.p  vim  run /uaxixi;,  rii  S'epfJtot  avrct 
Xpira/uitai;  dti'pirt  T*|’  Eu^drac  xosrpjT? 

Tirpaai;  IJ&'ksvts  xi pal,  Sum;  viexata. 

Thrice  eighty  virgins  of  the  Spartan  race, 

Her  equals  we  in  years,  but  not  in  face, 

Our  limbs  diffusing  with  amb  osiai  oil 
Were  wont  on  smooth  Eurota’s  banks  to  toil. 

In  manly  sports.  r  awkes 

Though  the  expressions  in  these  verses  are  manifestly  accommodated  to 
the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  whereby  the  virgins  were  obliged  to  bathe, 
and  accustom  themselves  *o  such  exercises  as  in  that  age  were  only  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  men  ;  whence  the  poet  observes,  that  it  was  done  cc'vbetgi, 
after  the  manner  of  men  ;  which  would  have  been  a  very  improper  ex¬ 
pression  in  heroic-1  times,  when  it  was  customary  for  both  sexes  to  use 
this  diversion  alike.  Eut  if  the  sea  was  within  a  convenient  distance, 
they  commonly  bathed  in  it.  rather  than  in  the  river,  the  salt  water  being 
thought,  to  use  the  words  ot  Athenaeus  ( 1).  pakisa.  <roig  ve^oij  •zgoCtpopog, 
conducive  to  strengthen  the  nerves.  b\  drying  up  superfluous  humours  : 
thus,  to  forbear  the  mention  <>f  other  instances,  Diomedes  and  Llysses 
in  Homer,  after  a  very  great  fatigue, 

- ijpct  ViWCt  aV SVi^iVTS  &l>aTril 

EcGrvTts. - 

went  into  the  sea,  to  cleanse  themselves  from  sweat ;  and  they  who  lived  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  sea  sometimes  removed  thither  for  their 
health’s  sake.  An  ex  rnple  whereof  we  find  in  Minutius  helix,  by  one 
of  the  persons,  in  whose  dialogue  it  is  resolved,  Ostiam  petere,  amoenissi- 
mam  civitatem ,  quod  essel  corpori  meo  siccandis  hvmoribus  d e  marinis  lava- 
cris  blanda  et  expedita  curatio,  to  go  to  the  most  pleasant  city  Ostia,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  bathing  in  the  sea,  which  is  an  easy  and  ex¬ 
peditious  method  of  drying  up  the  superfluous  humours  of  the  body. 
Hot  baths  were  also  very  ancient.  'HgaxXei a  Xxrp*,the  hot  baths  shewed 
by  Vulcan,  or,  as  others  say,  by  Minerva  to  .Hercules,  at  a  time  when  he 
had  undergone  a  very  great  fatigue,  are  celebrated  by  the  poets.  Pin¬ 
dar  (i)  speaks  of  Nvptpecv  Xxrgd,  the  hot  baths  of  the  nymphs.  Ho¬ 

mer  commends  one  of  the  fountains  of  Scamander  for  its  hot  water,  in 
the  twenty-second  Iliad.  In  the  same  Iliad,  Andromache  provides  a  hot 
bath  for  Hector,  against  his  return  from  the  battle.  Nestor,  in  the  ele¬ 
venth  Iliad  orders  Hecamede  to  make  ready  &£pp.a  Xo£T|a.  an  hot  bath  ; 
and,  to  mention  but  one  instance  more,  the  Phaeacians  are  said  in  Ho¬ 
mer’s  Odysses  to  place  their  chief  delight  in 

Etpaara  t’  IfnnuGa,  \urpa  Tt  5 'ipua,  i,  iuir't, 

changes  of  apparel ,  hot  baths,  and  beds  :  yet  hot  baths  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  then  so  much  used  as  in  later  ages  ;  and  those  words  of  Arie- 
tnidorus  (3),  that  ndKa.t  eixog  £<va i  sronpu  rii  f3a.Xa.viTa.  baths  seem  to  have 
been  thought  hurtful  by  the  ancients,  are  probably  meaDt  of  hot  baths 
Only  ;  and  then  the  following  words,  which  have  been  already  cited,  that 
hath*  were  anciently  never  used  but  after  some  very  great  fatigue,  must 
be  understood  in  the  same  sense  :  however  that  be.  it  is  plain  from  that 
author,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  /SaXavETa  j»’x  ijssitfav  had  no  balneos  like 


(1)  Lib.  i.  cap.  19 


(3)  Olyrap.  xi: 


13)  Lib.  i.  cap.  66 
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those  of  later  times,  but  lv  rate  sX jjovra,  washed  in  certain  ves¬ 

sels  called  ddceptvdor  which  word,  as  explained  by  Phavorinus  (l),  signi¬ 
fies  irisXov  or  Xs^avrjv,  a  large  bason  or  vessel  to  wash  in ,  being  derived  nra- 
P<i  To  rtjv  oltfz*  (TivJtkiv,  from  taking  away  the Jiith  of  the  body  ;  whence  *tSd- 
{MvAog  is  mentioned  by  Pollux  amongst  the  vessels  which  belonged  to  bal- 
neos  ;  and  the  ancient  Romans  had  a  ves  el  in  their  own  houses  wherein 
they  washed,  called  lavatrina ,  or  latrma .  which  wa  aferwards  termed  bal¬ 
neum  ;  and  when  two  baths  came  to  be  used,  one  hot,  and  other  cold,  in  the 
plural  balnea  (2).  Public  balneos  were  unknown  till  later  times  :  Athe- 
naeus  tells  us,  that  in  his  age,  irgoacpdrue  r a  /3aXa vsla  iragfxreu,  rqv  tigxv'v 
xdev  svSov  rfs  iroX£«s  iovruv  aura,  they  were  but  lately  come  into  use,  and  that 
formerly  no  such  places  were  allowed  to  be  within  the  city  (3).  The  balne¬ 
os  commonly  contained  the  following  rooms  : 

1.  AiroiW>J|iov  wherein  dsfsSuovro  r<*  i/xana,  they  put  off  their  clothes. 

2.  Ytfoxaujo*,  or  sfe^arii^ov  sudatorium,  a  room  most  commonly  round, 
and  provided  with  <irvg  eixavruov.  fire,  so  contrived  that  it  should  not  smoke, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desired  to  sweat ;  it  was  also  termed  Laconi- 
cum,  from  the  frequent  use  of  this  way  of  sweating  in  Laconia. 

3.  BairnS)j£iov,  a  hot  bath. 

4.  A xrav,  a  cold  hath. 

5.  AXeiirTiJpiov ,  the  room  wherein  they  were  anointed. 

After  bathing,  they  always  anointed,  either  ipyydrwrzg  rue  dupany.ue  vto- 
gag,  to  close  >he  pores  of  the  body  which  was  especially  necessary  after 
the  use  of  hot  baths,  or  rtfs  to  py  gngavQ  svrog  ru  iiSarog  ceVoa'xX^ufji.gva  yivstf- 
6 ai  rd  dupara,  lest  the  skin  should  become  rough  after  the  water  was  dried 
off  it  (4).  If  we  may  believe  Pliny,  they  had  no  better  ointment  in 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  than  oil  perfumed  with  odoriferous  herbs,  es¬ 
pecially  roses  ;  whence  £o §oi»  e'Xaiov,  oil  mixed  with  roses,  is  mentioned  in 
Homer’s  twenty-third  Iliad  (5),  where  Venus  anoints  Hector’s  body  : 

- po<fo8VT I  tfe  ^pisv  8Aa/&> 

AptCpoo-Za. 

To  the  same  ointments  he  elsewhere  gives  the  epithets  of  i^orfiov  «5«- 
vov  and  rs6vuy.em  (6),  speaking  of  Juno  : 

A^CpoSTH  | USV  7T£t Zrov  d?ro  Xf°h  l(*t£0iVT0C 
AvMXTct  Ta'vTtt  xafijipEv-  dhii^xro  <T«  A/V  ihctiu 
AhCpoa-ia,  iS'cttu,  to  p*  oi  rtitvce/xlvov  m. 

• - . — First,  she  laved  all  o’er 

Her  beauteous  body  with  ambrosial  lymph, 

Then  polish’d  it  with  richest  oil  divine 

Of  boundless  fragrance.  cowper. 

But  Athenaeus  is  of  opinion,  that  Homer  oiSi  t*v  tw»  pugan,  iXaia  d’ 
o,ird  xaXs 7  fisr’  eV t&irs,  was  acquainted  with  the  use  of  more  precious 
ointments,  but  calls  them  oil,  with  the  addition  of  an  epithet,  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  common  oil  (7).  The  same  observation  is  made  by  the 
commentators  upon  that  poet,  when  they  explain  those  words  aouf$g  sXa- 
tov,  perfumed  oil  .■  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  called  all  sorts  of 
ointments  by  the  name  of  oil ;  the  reason  seems  to  have  been,  that  oil 

(I)  V.  d<ro(iiv0ot.  Conf.  id.  v.  (3aAavi*ov.  (4)  Conf.  Eustathius  in  Iliad  s', 

<2)  Varro  de  L.  L.  Nonius  Marcellus.  (o)  186 

C3)  Lib.  i,  rub,  finem  cap.  14.  (6)  Iliad  £'•  170, 

(7)  Lib.  xv.  cap.  11 , 
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was  the  first  ointment  ;  however,  the  ancient  heroes  never  used  f^vgct, 
costly  ointments.  Athenaeus  himself  acknowledges,  that  Homer  never  in¬ 
troduces  uhe i<pof/.svx£  rag  y'guag,  any  of  his  heroes  anointed  with  any  oint¬ 
ment  besides  oil,  except  Paris,  a  soft  and  effeminate  person.  In  more 
delicate  ages,  when  very  much  of  the  primitive  plainness  was  laid  aside, 
it  was  still  by  many  thought  indecent  for  men  to  anoint  themselves  with 
precious  ointments,  Chryssipj  us  would  have, the  name  of  fjiugov  derived 
unfa  ra  (Ura.  iroXkx  5  erovx  fxarals  yivetfQui.  from  the  vain  and  unprofi¬ 
table  labour  of  compounding  it.  And  Socrates  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
the  smell,  as  well  as  the  garments  of  men  and  women,  ought  to  be  differ¬ 
ent  ;  that  for  women  it  was  decent  enough  to  smell  of  perfumed  oint¬ 
ments,  but  that  men  should  rather  smell  of  oil,  which  was  used  in  the 
schools  of  exercise.  Solon  prohibited  men  from  selling  ointments  ;  and 
the  laws  of  Sparta  entirely  forbade  any  person  to  sell  them,  as  we  are 
informed  at  large  by  Athenaeus  (I)  ;  nevertheless  women,  and  some  effe¬ 
minate  men,  were  so  curious  in  their  choice  of  ointments,  that  they  could 
tell  very  critically,  n sfov  n  exccgcu  ruv  aiXuv  eg iv  imr^siov,  what  sort  suited 
best  with  each  member  of  the  body  ;  an  example  whereof  we  find  in  the 
f  ollovving  verses  of  Antiphanes,  which  are  cited  by  Athenaeus  : 

E;c  %£V(roKo\\H'r a  cfe  K.'l\7nS'os  {Ai/pco 
A\yv7FT\oo  to/* c  ^  t d  try. sa», 

(pOiVlH-lVU)  cfg  T»C  yv OL08C  Tet  riTQeoL, 
lEiru/uGpivrc  ot  r ov  tregov  figz^iovet, 

A/LUtgelHlVU)  <fg  TfifcC  oqpue  Xj  T»V  KOfAHVp 
Hf>7ruhAiet  <fe  to  yovu  x,  t ov 


Lastly,  it  must  not  be  omitted,  that  the  feet,  being  most  exposed  to 
dust  and  filth,  were  oftener  washed  and  anointed  than  other  parts  of  the 
body  ;  on  which  account  they  are  by  some  thought  to  be  called  Xiemgoi 
-roSsg  in  Homer.  Women  were  generally  employed  to  wash  and  anoint 
the  feet,  both  in  the  heroical  and  later  ages  ;  it  was  customary  for  them 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  those  to  whom  they  thought  a  more  than  common  res¬ 
pect  was  due  ;  thus  the  woman  in  the  gospel  kisses  the  feet  of  our  bless¬ 
ed  Saviour  while  she  anointed  them.  The  same  ceremony  was  perform¬ 
ed  towards  Philolean  by  his  daughter,  as  himself  relates  in  Aristo¬ 
phanes  (2)  : 

- ><)  7rpu> ra  /ttiv  S-uytimp  pit 

A  notify  ij  ra>  irbi"  axinpy’  *a't  7rQorx.fya.ru  fixiitrx. 

Let  us  from  this  digression  return  to  the  entertainment  :  and  the  first 
ceremony  after  the  guests  arrived  at  the  house  of  entertainment,  was  the 
salutation  performed  by  the  master  of  the  house,  or  one  appointed  in  his 
place  ;  to  do  this  was  termed  by  the  general  name  of  &<t*d£s<sba.i,  though 
this  word  xv^iugegt  ro  irsgire'ksxettdui  <nva,  in  its  strict  sense,  signifies  to  em¬ 
brace  one  with  arms  around,  being  derived  ceero  ri  Jyav  tirecd&u  elg  euvrov 
ret  e-regov,  from  forcibly  drawing  another  to  one’s  self,  as  we  are  informed 
by  the  old  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes  (3)  ;  but  the  most  common  salu¬ 
tation  was  by  the  conjunction  of  their  right  hands,  the  right  hand  being 
accounted  a  pledge  of  fidelity  and  friendship  ;  whence  Pythagoras  advis¬ 
ed,  ftsj  near]  lp,€aXXsiv  <r»jv  Street,  that  the  right  hand  should  not  be  given 


(1)  Lib.  xv.  cap.  10. 
C3)  In  Plutum.  p.  77. 


(2)  Vespis,  p.  473. 
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to  every  man,  meaning  that  all  persons  were  not  fit  to  be  made  our 
friends.  This  ceremony  was  very  ancieut,  and  is  mentioned  in  Ho¬ 
mer  ( 1)  : 

ol  S-  2v  ^eivsc  i<Sov  at 9^60/  M0OV  nravn ?, 

Xiprtv  t’  no-, Tifovro  j  hJ'piaarBai  ctvuyov. 

Hence  Sstisidui  is  sometimes  joined  with  a(f7r»?s<s6ai,anCl  is  almost  sy¬ 
nonymous  to  it  :  thus  in  Aristophanes  (2)  : 

- tUTOV  iwTI^OVTO  *21 

Efegiivd’  ctvrtiv'res  \nr<j  r>is  nJ'ovii:. 

Sometimes  it  is  used  figuratively  for  any  sort  of  entertainment  or  recep¬ 
tion.  Thus  we  find  Sigwldai  5am,  Sef-nstfSai  rgu.rteQr),  osgivgdai  Sugoig,  Ssj’ixtf- 
6ai  xgrtois  ^tyoig,  y.cu  'ifyo ig,  &c- 

Sometimes  they  kissed  the  lips,  hands,  knees,  or  feet,  in  salutations,  as 
the  person  deserved  more  or  less  respect.  There  was  a  particular  sort 
of  kiss,  which  is  called  by  "mid, is  x^riov>  by  Pollux,  ^ur^a,  the  pot,  itora* 
to.  rfuiola  tpiXoly]  <rwv  »r«iv  \ap.€av6psva,  when  they  took  the  person  like  a 
pot,  by  both  his  ears,  which  was  chiefly  practised  by  or  towards  children* 
We  find  it  mentioned  by  Eunir.us  (3)  : 

AiSaa-st  tuv  d'riev  piKxrx  tUv  ^urpiV’ 

And  by  Tibullus  (4)  : 

- natusque  parenli 

Oscula  comprensis  auribus  eripiet. 

As  also  by  Theocritus,  from  whom  it  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  us¬ 
ed  by  men  and  women  (5)  : 

O uk  'iftn'  A\Mrrrra.i  in  fja  irplv  x'k  e<p(\ue-e 
Tatv  »to>v  naBeKoiir',  ots  s;  thv  t*<r<rav  ’ii'aix.a. 

The  guests  being  admitted,  did  not  immediately  sit  down  at  the  table, 
which  was  accounted  ill  breeding,  but  spent  some  time  in  viewing  and 
commending  the  room  and  furniture  :  this  the  son  in  Aristophanes  (6)  in¬ 
structs  his  father  to  do  : 

Eireir'  hiri.lv Sfov  ri  ratv  yi’Kv.ien'i/Tuiv , 

Opof-iv  9 ■cxtri.i,  Kpautfi  abKic  b’au/j.u.rov • 

Which  observation,  with  others  of  the  same  nature,  is  taken  notice  of  by 
Athenasus  (7). 


CHAP.  XIX. 


OF  THE  CEREMONIES  AT  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The  ancient  Grecians  sal  at  meat.  There  are  three  sorts  of  seats 
mentioned  by  Homer  : 

(1)  Odyss.  7’.  v.  33. 

(2)  Pluto. 

(3)  In  Antia,  apud  Juliurn  Pollucem, 


(4)  Lib.  ii. 

(5)  Idyll,  i.  v.  132. 

(6)  Vespis.  (7)  Lib.  iv.  cap.  27. 
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1.  Aicpgbs,  which  contained  two  persons,  as  the  name  seems  to  import, 
and  was  commonly  placed  for  those  of  the  meanest  quality. 

2.  Qpovog,  on  which  they  sat  upright,  having  under  their  feet  a  foot¬ 
stool,  termed  Ggijvvg. 

3.  XXirffros,  on  which  they  sat  leaning  a  little  backwards,  as  the  word 
signifies  :  of  these  a  more  full  and  exact  account  may  be  seen  in  Athe- 
naeus  (1). 

Neither  was  it  the  custom  in  Greece  only,  but  in  most  other  countries, 
to  sit  at  entertainments  ;  it  was  practised  by  the  primitive  Romans,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Isidorus  (2)  and  Servius  [3).  And  Philo  hath  observed, 
that  Joseph  ordered  his  brethren  xard  Taj  sjXix/aj  x*6i£sffd at,  p-jir*  twv  ui- 
dp uiruv  sv  Tafg  Cvy^rorixaTs  tfuvxffT'aig  xaraxXlffsi  ygupsvov,  to  sit  according  to 
their  ages,  the  custom  of  lying  at  entertainments  not  having  then  ob¬ 
tained  (4).  But  afterwards  sitsi  revtpcjv  i^gavro,  xureg^vria'av  <*V o  twv  Sitpguv 
erf}  Taj  xX!va«  ®g  ivsipsvug  •ffiveiv,  when  men  began  to  be  soft  and  effeminate , 
they  exchanged  their  seats  for  beds,  in  order  to  drink  with  more  ease  ;  yet 
then  oi  tjgnEs  oi  xafb jfrsvoi  oivojroVa^ov,  the  heroes  who  drank  sitting  were  still 
thought  praise-worthy  ;  and  some  who  accustomed  themselves  to  a  primi¬ 
tive  and  severe  way  of  living,  retained  the  ancient  posture.  This  was 
done  by  the  Cynic  philosophers,  as  we  find  in  Plautus  (5)  : 

- potius  insubsellio 

Cynice  accipiemvr,  quam  in  lectis- 

In  Macedonia,  no  man  was  allowed  to  sit  at  meals  till  he  had  killed  a  boar 
without  the  help  of  nets,  as  we  are  informed  by  Hegesander  in  Athense- 
us  (6).  And  Alexander  the  Great  sometimes  kept  to  the  ancient  way  ; 
and  once  TSToaxO’iaj  > jytfrovaj  hi wv,  ex a&iffsv  iiri  Sitpgav  Ugyvgo*  *  xXivT«fW», 
aksgyoic  KsgiegcHdas  ipariois,  entertaining  400  commanders,  he  placed  them 
upon  silver  seats,  covered  with  purple  cloth,  as  we  learn  from  Duris  in 
the  same  author  And  in  the  most  luxurious  and  effeminate  ages,  child¬ 
ren  were  sometimes  not  permitted  to  lie  down,  but  had  seats  at  the  end  of 
their  father’s  beds.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  children  of  princes,  and 
the  rest  of  the  nobility  of  that  age,  to  sit  at  their  meals  in  the  sight  of 
their  relations  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  (7).  Whence  Suetonius,  describ¬ 
ing  the  behaviour  of  Augustus  towards  his  grand- children,  says,  that  ne- 
que  ccenavit  una,  nisi  in  imo  lecto  adsiderent,  they  always  sat  at  the  end  of 
the  bed  when  they  supped  with  him  (8).  And  the  same  author  reports, 
that  the  emperor  '  landius  always  supped  with  his  children,  and  some  of 
the  noble  boys  and  maids,  who  according  to  ancient  custom  sat  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bed  (9).  The  same  place  was  commonly  assigned  to  men  of 
meaner  condition,  when  they  were  entertained  with  others  of  better 
quality  ;  whence  in  Plutarch  (10j,  the  rest  of  the  guests  lie  down  ;  only 
j£sop  is  placed  upon  a  seat  next  to  Solon.  And  Donatus  (1 1)  reports, 
that  Terence  being  ordered  to  repeat  some  part  of  his  comedies  to  Caeci- 
lius,  went  to  him  at  the  time  of  supper,  and  being  in  mean  apparel,  was 
placed  upon  a  seat  near  the  bed  ;  but  after  he  had  recited  a  few  verses, 
was  invited  to  lie  down  to  supper. 

(1)  Lib.  v.  cap.  4.  (7)  Annal.  lib.  xiii. 

(2)  Lib.  sx.  cap.  2.  (3)  In  iEneid  viii.  (8)  Augusti.  cap.  64. 

(4)  Libro  de  Joseph,  p.  555.  edit,  Frarsf.  (9)  Claudii  cap.  32. 

(5)  Stich.  act  v.  sc.  4.  29  (10  SymposioSapientum. 

(6)  Lib.  i,  cap.  14.  (11)  Terentii  Vila. 
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The  manner  of  lying  at  meat  was  thus  :  the  table  was  placed  in  the 
middle,  round  which  stood  the  beds  covered  with  cloth  or  tapestry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  master  of  the  house  :  upon  these  they  lay, 
inclining  the  superior  part  of  their  bodies  upon  their  left  arms,  the  lower 
part  being  stretched  out  at  length,  or  a  little  bent  ;  their  heads  were  rais¬ 
ed  up,  and  their  backs  sometimes  supported  with  pillows.  If  several 
persons  lay  upon  the  same  bed,  then  the  first  lay  upon  the  uppermost 
part,  with  his  legs  stretched  out  behind  the  second  person’s  back  ;  the  se¬ 
cond’s  head  lay  below  the  navel  or  bosom  of  the  former,  his  feel  being 
placed  behind  the  third’s  back  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  the  rest  ;  for  though  it  was  accounted  mean  and  sordid  at  Rome 
to  place  more  than  three  or  four  upon  one  bed,  yet,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Cicero  ( 1 ),  Grwci  quini  stipati  in  lectulis,  scepe  plures  fuere,  the  Greeks 
used  to  crowd  five,  and  many  times  a  greater  number,  into  the  same  bed. 
Persons  beloved  commonly  lay  in  the  bosoms  of  those  that  loved  them  ; 
thus  the  beloved  disciple  in  the  gospel  lies  in  the  bosom  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  at  the  celebration  of  the  passover  (2).  There  is  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  like  practice  in  Juvenal  (3)  : 

Cana  sedet,  gremiojacuit  nova  nupta  mariti. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  entertainment,  it  was  customary  to  lie  flat  upon 
their  bellies,  that  so  their  right  hand  might  with  more  ease  reach  the  ta¬ 
ble  ;  but  afterwards,  when  their  appetites  began  to  decrease,  they  re¬ 
clined  upon  their  sides  ;  in  which  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  words 
of  Plutarch  (4 )  exugov  sv  cegyp  fisv  ixi  sop,  a  ■jr'govsusiv,  «Vo§Xeiro v«ra  irgbg  tjjv 
irs^uv  sgsgov  Ss  iirl  (3ad og  Kkxrxg  rtjv  xaraxXrio'iv,  or,  as  it 

should  be  read,  xow-axXiff'iv,  that  at  the  beginning  every  one  put  his  mouth 
forward,  looking  towards  the  table  ;  but  afterwards  changes  the  posture 
of  his  inclination  from  depth  to  breadth.  And  Horace  alludes  to  the 
same  custom  in  the  following  verses  (5)  : 

JVec  satis  est  car  a  pisces  avertcre  mensa, 

Ignarum  quibus  estj '  s  aptius,  el  quibus  assis, 

Languidus  in  cubitum  scse  conviva  reponet. 

’Tis  not  enough  to  buy  the  precious  fish, 

But  know  what  sauce  gives  flavour  to  the  dish  ; 

If  stew’d  or  roasted  it  should  relish  best. 

And  to  his  elbow  raise  he  languid  guest. 

It  was  customary  from  the  heroical  ages  downwards,  for  the  guests  to  be 
ranked  according  to  their  quality  It  is  evident  that  in  Homer,  as  Eusta¬ 
thius  (6)  hath  observed,  tv  tfujwroa'/oi?  sexpoi  xccd»vroci  oi  igsTg,  the  chief  per¬ 
sons  had  the  uppermost  seats  at  entertainments.  And  afterwards,  at  pub¬ 
lic  entertainments,  there  was  ovojxaxX^rw^,  nomenclator,  a  person  ap¬ 
pointed  to  call  every  guest  by  name  to  his  proper  place.  But  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  what  order  they  sat,  and  which  were  accounted  the  chief  places, 
is  more  difficult.  It  seems  probable  that  the  heroes  sat  in  long  ranks, 
and  that  the  chief  persons  were  placed  at  the  head  of  each  rank,  on  both 
sides  of  the  table,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  *x£oi,  uppermost,  in 
the  forementioned  passage  of  Eustathius  ;  thus,  in  the  ninth  Iliad  (7) 

(1)  Orat.  in  Pisonem. 

/2)  Joan.  Evang.  xiii.  23. 

(3)  Sat.  ii.  v.  120. 

'4)  Syropos.  lib.  v.  qusest.  fi. 


(5)  Lib.  ii.  sat.  4.  v.  37. 

(6)  In  Iliad,  vi.  v.  498. 

(7)  V.  217. 
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where  Achilles  entertains  Agamemnon’s  ambassadors,  he  places  him¬ 
self  uppermost  in  one  rank  and  Ulysses,  as  the  principal  ambassador,  in 
the  other  : 

- st  ip  Kgs  *  vfi/uev  A 

Autoc  tf  acvTl'ss  ity  OJWff-iioc  S’sto/o, 

T i'tifoto _ 

Achilles  serv’d  the  guests  : 

Beside  the  tent  wall,  opposite  he  sat 

To  the  divine  Ulysses.  cowpfr. 

Neptune  though  coming  last  Jo  an  entertainment  of  the  gods,  yet 

E^St'  EV  fJ.UT<Tbl<Tl - 

sat  in  the  middle,  that  place  being  reserved,  as  a  right  belonging  to  him. 
Jupiter  was  at  the  head  of  one  rank  ;  next  to  him,  on  the  same  side,  sat 
Minerva,  his  daughter,  who,  on  a  certain  time,  gave  place  to  Thetis,  pro¬ 
bably  as  being  a  stranger  ( i )  : 

H  tT’  ipn  Trip  Ali  irttTfl  jtafle^ETO,  <f  Afiiiwf. 

Juno  led  the  opposite  rank  ;  and  being  wife  and  sister  to  Jupiter,  neither 
gave  place  to  Thetis  nor  any  other  (2).  The  most  honourable  places  in 
beds  at  entertainments  were  not  the  same  in  all  nations.  In  Persia,  the 
middle  place  was  the  chief,  and  always  assigned  to  the  king,  or  the  chief 
guest ;  in  Greece,  the  first  or  nearest  to  the  table  ;  and  amongst  the  He- 
racleotas,  and  the  Greeks  who  lived  about  the  Euxine  sea,  the  first  place 
of  the  middle  bed  was  the  most  honourable.  On  the  contrary,  at  Rome, 
the  last  or  uppermost  place  of  the  middle  was  preferred,  before  any 
other  (3).  But  they  who  affected  a  more  free  and  easy  way  of  living, 
were  not  solicitous  about  places.  An  example  hereof  we  have  in  Ti- 
mon  (4),  who  having  invited  men  of  all  qualities,  citizens,  strangers, 
friends,  and  relations,  to  a  splendid  entertainment,  desired  every  man 
to  lie  down  in  that  place  which  pleased  him  best  ;  nevertheless,  men  of 
proud  tempers,  even  on  such  occasions,  like  the  Jews,  on  that  account  re¬ 
proved  by  our  blessed  Saviour  affected  to  have  the  chief  places  ;  so  it 
happened  at  Timon’s  entertainment,  where  many  of  the  guests  having 
taken  their  places,  one  in  very  tine  apparel,  and  attended  with  a  nume¬ 
rous  retinue,  came  to  the  door  of  the  room,  viewed  all  the  company, 
then  presently  retired ;  and  being  followed  by  several  of  those  who  were 
present,  and  desired  to  return,  replied,  there  was  no  fit  place  left  for  him. 
Some  disposed  their  guests  in  such  an  order  as  they  thought  most  apt  to 
promote  good  fellowship,  placing  men  of  the  same  years,  of  the  same  pro¬ 
fession,  or  temper,  next  one  another  ;  or  tempering  the  variety  of  hu¬ 
mours,  by  placing  men  of  angry  dispositions  nearest  the  meek  and  gentle, 
those  of  silent  tempers  nearest  the  talkative  :  but,  in  things  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  there  was  no  certain  rule  ;  every  man  followed  his^pwn  fancy  ;  and 
it  is  propounded  as  a  problem  in  Plutarch  (5),  whether  was  best,  to  assign 
every  man  his  place,  or  leave  the  guests  to  take  the  places  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  them  ?  I  shall  only  add,  under  this  head,  that  it  is  said  to  have 
been  a  very  ancient  custom  at  Lacedaemon,  for  the  eldest  person  present 
to  go  before  the  rest  to  the  beds  at  the  common-hall,  unless  the  king  gave 
the  precedence  to  another  by  calling  him  first.  Thus  Eustathius  (6). 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  the  table.  Now  the  table  was  ac¬ 
counted  ispov  jc£»|*a,<5i’  jjg  6  &i os  <rifj»a<rai  tplAiogrt  ^eviog,  a  very  sacred  thing , 

(1)  Iliad,  a.  v  too.  (4)  Idem  ejusdem  libri,  qusst.  2. 

(2) Conf.  Plutarchus  Sympos.  lib.  i,  qusest.  2.  (5)  Libro  citato. 

(3)  Conf,  Plut.  lib.  cit,  qu$st,  3.  (6)  Eustathius  in  Iliad.  |3’.  p.  18C. 
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by  means  of  which  honour  was  paid  to  the  god  of  friendship  and  hospitali¬ 
ty  (0-  This  god  was  Jupiter,  who  from  the  protection  of  guests  and 
friends,  received  the  titles  of  |etio£  and  <p/Xio£.  Hercules  also  had  some 
care  of  this  affair  ;  whence  he  is  called  rguirstyog  and  sTirgoiTrsfyog'  neither 
were  the  rest  of  the  gods  thought  to  be  wholly  unconcerned.  It  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  place  the  statues  of  the  gods  upon  the  table  ;  whence  Arnobi- 
us  ^2)  derides  the  Gentiles,  quod  sacras  faciant  mensas  salmurum  apposi- 
tu ,  et  sunulacris  deorum,  for  consecrating  their  tables,  by  placing  on  them 
salts,  and  images  of  their  gods  They  also,  as  will  farther  appear  after¬ 
wards,  offered  libations  to  the  gods  upon  their  tables  ;  whence  Cleode- 
mus  in  Plutarch  calls  it  <piX(»v  'him  i,  Sjsvi'wv,  tht  altar  of  the  gods  of 

friendship  and  hospitality.  And  according  to  the  saying  of  Thales,  ‘  as 
the  destruction  of  the  earth  would  occasion  disorder  and  confusion  in  all 
parts  of  the  universe,  so  the  table  being  taken  away,  the  whole  house 
would  presently  be  dissolved  ;  the  holy  fire,  and  hearth,  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  which  are  the  chief  endearments  of  life,  or  rather  life  itself,  would 
all  be  destroyed  thus  Plutarch  (3)  Hence  we  may  learn  why  so  much 
veneration  was  paid  to  the  tables,  that  to  dishonour  them,  by  any  disho¬ 
nest  or  indecent  behaviour,  was  thought  a  very  great  crime  :  hence  that 
saying  of  Juvenal  (4)  : 

Hie  verbis  nullus  pudor,  aut  reverentia  mensce. 

And  complaints  against  such  as  perfidiously  violated  the  regard  due  to  the 
hospitable  tallies,  are  very  frequent  in  the  poets  ;  thu>i  Cassandra  in  Ly- 
cophron,  (6)  complains  of  Paris,  who  stole  away  Helena,  the  wife  of  Me- 
nelaus,  by  whom  he  had  been  courteously  entertained  : 

Etxhc  9-sav  ixotroc  S'lurv, 

Ail-*;  rpdiregi.v,  xantKU7rai<rx;  Siptlv. 

In  the  heroical  ages,  the  tables  were  made  of  wood,  polished  after  the 
best  manner  of  those  times,  and  the  feet  were  sometimes  painted  with  va¬ 
riety  of  colours  :  hence  the  following  epithets  of  tables  in  Homer 
R/foos,  xu^dit-s £«,  &c.  The  form  was  round,  if  we  may  believe  Myrlea- 
nus  in  Athenaeus  (6),  who  reports,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  made  their 
tabjes,  and  several  other  things,  spherical,  in  imitation  of  the  world, 
which  they  believed  to  be  of  that  figure.  But  Eustathius,  who  is  rather 
to^be  followed,  observes  from  several  passages  in  Homer,  (h'tu  xi/xXote- 
gs7g  sivai  Tag  Tfasr^as,  *XX*  TSra.wy.hug  sig  pvxyjdv,  that  the  tobies  were  not 
then  round,  but  extended  in  length  ;  which  figure  is  more  agreeable  to  vv  hat 
hath  been  before  observed  concerning  the  manner  of  their  sitting  in  long- 
ranks.  The  tables  in  those  days  were  not  covered  with  linen,  but  only 
carefully  cleansed  with  wet  sponges.  Of  this  custom  there  are  several 
examples  in  Homer,  as  that  in  the  first  book  of  his  Odyssey  (7)  ; 

O t  if'  uure  a-myyotn  TroxuTpinotTt  rpamfas 
xai  TpoTihivTo,  ii h  npi*  Troxxi  S'urtvvTO. 

- With  bibulous  sponges  those 

Made  clean  the  tables,  set  the  banquet  on, 

And  portion’d  out  to  each  his  plenteous  share.  cowper. 

??nesius>  eP-  ,vii*  (5)  Ver  136. 

h'h  contra  Sentes’  (6)  Lib.  xi.  cap.  12. 

,3)  Convivio  septera  sapientum.  (?)  Ver.  112 

4)  Sat.  ii.  v.  110. 
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The  same  thing  is  done  in  the  twentieth  book  of  the  same  poem  (1),  to 
forbear  the  mention  of  other  instances.  And  later  authors  speak  of  the 
like  practice  :  thus  Arrian  (2),  «£ov  ris  ‘rgu.tfeQa.s,  tfiroj-yitfov,  take  away  the 
tables,  cleanse  them  with  sponges.  And  Martial, 


Hoec  fibi  sot  datw  tergendis  spongia  men  .is. 


In  later  ages,  the  tables  of  inferior  quality  were  commonly  supported  by 
three  feet,  and  made  of  plain  and  ordinary  wood  ;  but  those  which  be¬ 
longed  to  men  of  better  condition  were  composed  of  more  costly  materi¬ 
als.  The  most  curious  sorts  of  wood  were  sought,  and  many  times  fetch¬ 
ed  from  foreign  countries  for  this  use.  They  were  also  adorned  with 
plates  of  silver,  or  other  metals,  and  supported  by  one  or  more  feet,  cu¬ 
riously  wrought,  and  called,  after  the  name  of  some  of  the  ancient  he¬ 
roes,  Atlantes,  Telamones,  &ic.  I  he  most  common  support  of  these  ta¬ 
bles  was  an  ivory  foot,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  lion,  a  leopard,  or  some  other 
animal.  Some  have  thought  that  in  Homer  every  guest  had  a  distinct  ta¬ 
ble  by  himself  ;  whence  Atheoseus  (3,  reports,  <ro  povoipayew  £*  xgtidfi 
roTg  iraXaioTf  thou,  that  the  ancients  used  to  eat  by  themselves ;  but  as  that  is 
not  sufficiently  proved  by  the  instances  which  are  produced  for  that  end, 
so,  in  the  following  ages,  it  was  certainly  accounted  more  unsociable  and 
inhuman  to  eat  in  that  manner,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  same  author  (4), 
which  was  nevertheless  practised  by  some  of  the  barbarous  nations, 
and  in  particular  as  Tacitus  reports,  by  the  Germans. 

Tgowre^a  in  Greek,  and  mensa  in  Latin  are  ambiguous  words,  and  signify 
not  onlv  the  tables ,  but  also  ru  tfirla  <ra  sir'  abruv  Tifhp.sva,  the  meat  placed 
upon  them,  to  u^e  the  wordr-  of  Julius  Pollux  (5).  Hence,  by  orgurai,  Se6- 
Tigou,  rgircu  rgizvsZ at,  and  in  Latin  by  prime,  secundce,  tertia  mens&,  are 
understood  the  first,  second,  and  third  courses  of  meat  ;  which  ambiguity 
of  signification  is  b}'  some  thought  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  cus¬ 
tom  then  in  use,  of  bringing  in  and  taking  away  the  tables  and  the  meat 
upon  them  together  ;  which  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  following  passage 
of  Alexis  in  Athenaius  (6)  : 


There  were  therefore  three  distinct  parts  of  the  supper,  which  was  their 
chief  meal.  * 

1.  As/irvx  ‘Jirooip.iov,  atitecosnium,  can#  prafatio,  sometimes  termed 
crpocrofAa,  which,  as  the  names  import,  was  rather  a  preparation  to,  than 
anv  part  of  the  supper,  and  consisted  of  herbs  of  the  sharpest  taste  ;  in 
particular,  at  Athens,  of  coleworts,  eggs,  oysters,  o<v0>sXi,  a  mixture  of 
honey,  and,  as  it  is  propable,  of  the  sharpest  wines,  aud  other  things 
which  were  thought  to  create  an  appetite. 

2.  Ashrvov,  ccena,  the  supper,  which  was  sometimes  called  xstpaKv  oskvs, 
in  Latin,  caput  ccena  ;  in  this  sense  the  following  passage  of  Martial  is  by 
some  understood  ; 


- mullustibi  quaiuor  emptus 

Librarian  ccentepompa,  caputqucfuit. 


(1)  Ver.  150. 

(2)  Lib.  vii.  cap.  26. 

(3)  Lib.  i.  rap  8 


(4)  Lib.  i.  cap.  8.  et  10. 

(5)  Lib.  vi.  cap.  12. 

(6)  Lib,  ix,  principiocap.  2. 
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This  course  was  always  more  plentifully  furnished  out  than  the  former 
whence  was  that  saying  of  Dromeas  the  parasite,  who  being  asked  whe¬ 
ther  the  suppers  at  Chalcis  or  those  at  Athens  were  more  splendid  ?  re¬ 
plied,  4  that  the  preface  of  the  supper  at  Chalcis  was  to  be  preferred 
before  the  whole  entertainment  at  Athens;’  meaning,  by  the  preface 
of  the  supper,  the  several  sorts  of  shell-fish,  and  other  provision, 
which  was  consumed  before  the  supper,  as  we  are  informed  by  Athe- 
nasus  (1). 

3.  Aiurega  the  second  course,  which  consisted  of  sweetmeats  of 

all  kinds,  which  they  called  T£<x yipa.ru.,  rguyripurKfpov,  y.arrua s,  rguyukia., 
irfiSogrfKffjM,  iitiSogTiffuara,  eiriipogiparu,  eVi'Ssiirva,  p3ru86gma,  &c.  Also  by 
the  Dorians,  who  called  entertainments  «ixXa,  and  tfuvou'xXeia,  they  were 
termed  eVaixAsia  (2).  This  course  was  furnished  with  the  utmost  splen¬ 
dour,  especially  in  ages  addicted  to  luxury  ;  whence  it  was  sometimes, 
by  way  of  eminence,  called  T^air 'sga,  the  course,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Athenaeus  (3),  who  has  left  descriptions  of  several  of  these  courses.  But 
in  this  sort  of  provision,  the  Grecians  were  very  much  excelled  by  the 
Persians  who  used  to  say,  'EXX«va?  tfiriope vag  tfEivuvrag  taosrfQui,  'in  ctcpid i» 
a  to  Siixvx  Tugoupogeirui  *SaV  Ao  yx  agiov,  si  Si  n  vragucpEgoiro  iffdtevrs;  »  nravovrou, 
that  the  Grecians  leave  off  eating  while  they  are  hungry,  because  nothing  of 
any  value  is  ever  set  before  them  after  supper  ;  and  yet  if  anything  is  produc¬ 
ed,  they  still  eat  on  (4). 

Sometimes  the  three  forementioned  provisions  were  called  <rgur'o,  Sso- 
ri^a,  rglrr)  rgasrs^a.,  the  first,  second,  third  course,  the  rfgooipiov  Ssirfvu  being 
reckoned  a  part  of  the  supper,  and  making  the  first  course  ;  and  where 
there  was  a  great  variety  of  dishes,  that  every  one  of  the  guests  might  be 
able  to  choose  what  pleased  him  best,  to  IfSos  sjv  tw  ietarogi  xurux’kidevn  ira- 
gadiotxfdai  ygappan'Siev  n  rs^isyov  avuygcupiv  ruv  irxgsrfxSvarfpevuii,  if  w  siSsvai 
0,  ti/a/XXoi  tplgeiv  6  pciysigos’  a  paper  was  delivered  to  the  master  of  the 
feast,  containing  a  catalogue  of  all  the  dishes  which  the  cook  had  provided, 
and  this  was  communicated  by  him  to  the  guests,  as  occasion  required.  But 
it  must  not  be  imagined,  that  the  Grecian  suppers  always  consisted  of 
such  a  variety  of  dishes  or  courses  ;  whatever  might  be  the  custom 
at  the  tables  of  princes,  and  others  of  the  first  quality,  the  rest  were 
content  with  meaner  provision  for  their  ordinary  diet,  only  upon  the 
festivals  of  the  gods,  or  upon  other  special  occasions,  they  allowed  them¬ 
selves  more  freedom  (5) :  and  the  heroical  ages  had  rarely  more  than  one 
course. 

The  ancients  had  so  great  a  sense  of  the  divine  Providence,  that  they 
thought  it  unlawful  to  eat  till  they  had  first  offered  a  part  of  their  provi¬ 
sion,  as  a  sort  of  first-fruits,  to  the  gods  ;  which  custom  was  so  religious¬ 
ly  observed  in  the  heroical  ages,  that  Achilles,  though  disturbed  by  Aga¬ 
memnon’s  ambassadors  at  midnight,  would  not  eat  till  an  oblation  was  of¬ 


fered  *  : 


HaTfoxXov  ov  ireiipov,  0  S"  iv  mpi  fiiLAXe  tjw.iKu: 

The  first  fat  offerings,  to  th’  Immortals  due, 
Amidst  the  greedy  flames  Patroclus  tbreiv. 


POPE. 


U)  Lib.  17.  cap.  4. 

,;2)  Conf.  Athenaeus, lib.  4.  cap  8 
<;3)  Lib.  xii.  cap.  11. 


(4)  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  123.  A  then  jus  Irb 
v.  cap.  10. 


(5)  Conf.  Athenaeus,  lib.  siv.  initio  cap.  10 
*  Iliad,  t.  v,  219. 
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And  Ulysses,  in  another  place  of  Homer,  reports,  that  in  Polyphemus’s 
den,  himself  and  his  fellow-soldiers  were  not  unmindful  of  this  duty  ; 

EvSiiiTe  7rZf  icaiotrts  IBihra/uey,  fiJ'enui  ttlroi 

Tvpuy  ttivvpi tv  <pdryofxtv 
Then  kindling  fire,  we  offer’d  to  the  Gods, 

And  of  his  cheeses  eating,  patient  sat.  cowper. 

In  the  entertainments  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  we  find  oblations  made  ;  and, 
to  forbear  the  mention  of  more  examples,  the  neglect  of  this  duty  was  ac¬ 
counted  a  very  great  impiety,  which  none  but  Epicurus,  and  others,  who 
worshipped  no  gods  at  all,  would  be  guilty  of ;  these,  with  several  other 
observations  on  the  same  subject,  we  find  in  Athenseus  (1).  The  first  of 
these  oblations  was  always  made  to  Vesta,  the  chief  ofthe  household  gods  ; 
afterwards  they  worshipped  some  of  the  other  gods  ;  and,  last  of  all,  offer¬ 
ed  a  libation  to  Vesta,  as  we  are  informed  by  Homer  (2). 

- s’  yap  dmtp  ms 

Hixanivai  S-vsToimv,  IV  s’  irpum  TrupcaTiirt 

Esdit  apqpipjitvos  mntySti  pxiKOii'ta.  divot. 

The  reason  why  this  goddess  had  this  honour  paid  her,  was  either  be¬ 
cause  she,  being  protectress  of  the  house,  was,  in  Cicero’s  language  (3j, 
rerum  custos  intimarum,  ‘  keeper  of  things  most  concealed  from  public 
view  or,  according  to  Phurnutius,  because  she  being  the  same  with  the 
earth  in  the  esteem  of  the  people,  was  the  common  principle  out  of  which 
all  bodies  are  produced,  and  into  which  they  are  again  resolved  ;  or,  last¬ 
ly,  according  to  the  account  of  Aristocritus  in  the  scholiast  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes  (4),  this  privilege  was  conferred  by  Jupiter,  for  the  service  done 
by  Vesta  in  his  war  against  the  giants  :  hence  came  the  proverb  used  by 
Plato  (5)  and  others,  «<p’  Esias  H^stSdai,  to  begin  with  Vesta  ;  whereby  was 
intimated  that  our  domestic  concernments  ought  to  be  our  first  and  chief 
care. 

During  the  entertainment,  all  the  guests  were  apparelled  in  white,  or 
some  other  cheerful  colour;  and,  to  use  Cicero’s  words  (6),  Quis  mijuam 
c&navit  atratus  ?  1  What  person  ever  w  as  found  to  sup  in  black  ?’  That 

colour  was  left  to  times  of  mourning.  It  was  also  customary  to  deck 
themselves  with  flowers,  or  garlands  composed  of  flowers,  which  were 
provided  by  the  master  of  the  feast,  and  brought  in  before  the  second 
course,  or,  assome  are  ofopinion,  at  the  beginning  ofthe  entertainment  (7>. 
They  not  only  adorned  their  head,  necks,  and  breasts,  but  often  bestrewed 
the  beds  whereon  they  lay,  and  all  parts  ofthe  room  ;  but  the  head  was 
chiefly  regarded,  as  appears  from  the  following  verses  of  Ovid  (8) ,  where¬ 
in  he  celebrates  this  custom  ; 

Ebrius  innexis  philyra  conviva  capillis 
Saltat,  et  imprudens  urilur  arte  meri. 

Ebrius  ad  durum formosce  limen  arnica 
Cantat,  habent  unctas  mol.’ia  serta  comm. 

JVulla  coronata  peraguntur  seriaf route, 

JVec  liquidmjuncto  flore  bibuntur  aqua. 

Donee  eras  mistus  nullis,  Acheloe,  racemis, 

Gratia  sumendm  non  erat  ulla  rosm. 

*  Odyss.  lib.  i x.  v.  231.  (4)  Vespis,  p.  490.  (5)  Euthyphroae 

(1)  Lib.  iv.  cap.  27.  ,6)  In  Vatinium. 

(2)  Hymno  in  Vestam  et  Mercurium.  (7)  Conf.  Athenaeus,  lib.  xv.  cap.  10 

(3)  Lib.  ii,  De  natnra  Deorum,  (8)  Fastorum,  Hb.  v. 
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Bacchus  amat  Jlores,  Batcho  placuisse  coronarr. 

Ex  Ariadnto  sidere  nSsse  potes. 

T  he  tipsy  guest,  his  head  with  garland’s  crowned, 

F rolicks  in  giddy  dance  his  artless  round  : 

Before  the  shut  door  of  his  cruel  fair 
His  locks  perfum’d,  and  scorning  idle  care, 

The  tipsy  lover  sings.  No  solemn  face 
Peeps  from  below  the  flow’ry  chaplet’s  grace. 

None,  crown’d  with  roses,  drink  th’  insipid  spring  ; 

No  joy  to  mortals  thin  potations  bring. 

While  you,  O  Achelous,  could  not  show 
On  your  rich  banks  the  purpling  clusters  grow. 

The  blushing  roses  unregarded  sprung, 

And  on  their  drooping  stems  neglected  hung, 

Bacchus  loves  flowers;  to  Bacchus  garlands  dear, 

Witness  the  starry  wreath  on  Ariadne’s  hair.  c.  s. 

Garlands  are  by  some  thought  to  have  been  an  invention  of  Prometheus, 
who  first  prescribed  the  use  of  them,  that  men  should,  by  that  emblem  of 
his  bonds,  commemorate  the  punishment  which  he  had  suffered  for  his 
kindness  to  them.  To  this  opinion  the  following  verses  of  .Eschylus, 
which  are  cited  by  Athenaeus  (1),  seem  to  allude  : 

Tw  <ft  |iv&)  yi  rhpavov,  r ipot 

Aixfxav  xpisrosix.  ripopoiSfaij  Myx. 

In  another  place  (2),  the  same  author  relates,  out  of  Draco  the  Corcy- 
rean,  that  Janus  invented  garlands,  ships,  boats,  and  the  art  of  coining 
money  ;  and  thence  it  was  customary  in  several  cities  of  Greece,  and  al¬ 
so  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  for  the  coin  to  bear  on  one  side  the  image  of  two- 
faced  Janus,  and  on  the  reverse,  a  boat,  a  ship,  or  a  garland.  Pliny  will 
have  the  first  garlands  to  have  been  used  by  Bacchus,  and  composed  of 
ivy  (3).  And  in  later  ages  they  commonly  made  use  of  ivy  and  amethys- 
tus,  as  preservatives  against  drunkenness  ;  whence  the  latter  of  them 
has  its  name  from  the  private  particle  *’  and  (aeAtj  (4).  Festus  affirms, 
Antiquissimum  genus  fuisse  coronarum  laneum ,  ‘  that  the  most  ancient  gar¬ 
lands  were  made  of  wool  with  one  of  this  sort  the  enchantress  in  The¬ 
ocritus  adorns  (5)  her  cup 

ZTf’j'OV  TStV  KiXlCxt  Q01VIK(U>  0t0{  ddlTUi. 

Whether  garlands  were  commonly  used  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  is 
not  certain.  Athenaeus  hath  observed,  that  they  are  used  by  none  of 
Homer’s  heroes,  yet  that  the  poet  himself  has  several  allusions  to  them, 
some  of  which  are  the  following : 

Ntnrov,  i'iv  mpi  TrovTot  aVs<g<T0C  iriyivurti. 


And, 

- -Ttt'vTH  yip  Trohifs.bto  J'tS'xu- 

Whence  he  concludes  that  garlands  were  unknown  in  the  heroical  ages, 
but  came  into  use  before  Homer’s  time  (6). 

The  flowers  and  greens  whereof  garlands  were  composed,  were  vari¬ 
ous  In  the  primitive  times,  they  made  no  entertainments  but  upon  the 
festivals  of  the  gods  ;  and  then  the  garlands,  hymns,  and  songs  were  such 


(1)  Lib.  xv.  cap.  5. 

(2)  Ejusdem  libri  cap.  13 

(3)  Lib.  xvi.  cap.  1 


(4)  Plutarch.  Sympos.  lib.  iii.  quaest.  1. 

(5)  Idyll,  ii.  v.2. 

'£)  Athenaeus,  lib.  i.  cap.  15. 
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as  the  gods  were  thought  to  delight  in,  as  we  learn  from  Athenaeus  (1  j. 
And  in  later  ages,  upon  the  public  festival  of  any  god,  they  seem  to  have 
used  the  particular  herb  or  flower  which  was  sacred  to  him  ;  but  at  other 
times  all  sorts  were  made  use  of,  as  the  season  would  allow,  or  they  were 
thought  most  conducive  to  pleasure,  refreshment  (2),  or  health.  Some 
were  very  curious  in  the  choice  of  their  garlands,  thinking  them  to  have 
a  very  great  influence  upon  men’s  bodies  ;  whence  Muestheus  and  Calli¬ 
machus,  two  Greek  physicians,  wrote  book-  concerning  garlands,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Pliny  (3).  I  shall  add  nothing  farther  upon  this  head, 
only  that  the  rose  being  dedicated  by  Cupid  to  Harpocrates,  the  god  of 
silence,  to  engage  him  to  conceal  the  lewd  actions  of  Venus,  was  an  em¬ 
blem  of  silence  ;  whence  to  present  it  or  hold  it  up  to  any  person  iD  dis¬ 
course,  served  instead  of  an  admonition,  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  hold 
his  peace  ;  and  in  entertaining  rooms  it  was  customary  to  place  a  rose 
above  the  table,  to  signify  that  was  there  spoken  should  be  kept  private. 
This  practice  is  described  in  the  following  epigram  : 

Eit  rosa  Jios  Veneris,  cujus  quo  facia  lattreni, 

Harpocrati,  Mairis  dona,  aicavit  Amor. 

Inde  rosam  mensis  hospes  suspendit  amicis  ; 

Conrira  ut  sub  ea  dicta  tacenda  sciai. 

From  the  garlands,  let  us  proceed  to  ointments  and  perfumes.  The 
ancient  Greeks,  as  Athenaeus  hath  observed  (4)  anointed  their  heads  with 
some  common  and  ordinary  sort  of  ointment,  thinking,  by  that  means,  to 
keep  themselves  cool  and  temperate,  and  to  prevent  fevers  and  other 
mischievous  consequences  of  the  too  plentiful  use  of  wine  ;  but  after¬ 
wards,  as  it  is  usual  for  men  to  improve  the  things  which  are  used  out  of 
mere  necessity,  by  the  addition  of  others  which  serve  for  pleasure  and 
luxury,  they  came  to  use  precious  ointments  and  perfumes.  These,  as 
also  the  distribution  of  garlands,  and  second  courses  at  entertainments, 
with  all  the  arts  of  luxury  and  effeminacy,  were  first  introduced  into 
Greece  by  the  Ionians,  w  ho,  by  conversing  with  the  Asiatics,  were  taught 
to  lay  aside  the  primitive  plainness  of  their  manners,  sooner  than  any  of 
the  Greeks  ;  whence  Ionicus  risus  and  Ionicus  motus  became  proverbial 
expressions  for  profuse  laughter  and  unseemly  motions  (5).  The  chief 
parts  to  w  hich  ointments  were  applied,  was  the  head  :  but  other  parts  of 
the  body  had  sometimes  their  share  both  of  ointments  and  garlands,  and 
particularly  k-.zu:. arc  ro.  ??(?-/;,  i  ep.ogxv,  s-n  o.vt66i  r,  xagdia  the  breast  was 
adorned  with  garlands,  and  anointed,  as  being  the  seat  of  the  heart,  which 
they  thought  was  refreshed  by  these  applications,  as  well  as  the  brain  (6). 
And  the  room  wherein  the  entertainment  was  made,  was  sometimes 
perfumed  by  burning  myrrh  or  frankincense,  or  with  other  odours. 
These  customs  are  briefly  described  in  the  following  verse  of  Arches- 
tratus  in  Athenaeus  (7)  : 

A  (id  Si  nq>ztsi~i  vkz  -rzfz  Szrct  nuza^x 
nzt-rsJ'zTtif,  on  it  yzizi  Tr'-S'.t  iy.Gi it  xr&e t 
Kai  Tzmisi /zucu!  xyzBols  S-ifx-ra r 

Kzi  S-/ZVS 1ZJ,  KtCztb  T:  TUfSf  /ZZX ZZK1  iTTl  TiffZr 
B zx?.t  irztHpiifiee,  lufie:  tLafez  zzitoi. 

Lib.  v.  cap  4.  (5)  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  ii.  initio  cap.  6. 

(2)  Coof.  Athen^us,  lib.  iii.  cap.  21.  lib.  sv.  (6)  Cent.  Athenaeus,  lib.  xv.  cap.  5. 
cap.  5.  (3)  Lib.  xxi.  cap  2.  (7)  Lib.  iii.  cap.  22. 

;■}'  Lib  xv.  cap.  13.  ex  Myronidse  libro  de  coronis  et  oneuentis. 
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The  officers  and  attendants  at  entertainments  were  these  which  fol¬ 
low  :  , 

In  the  first  place,  fl’ufwr'ou'i'ag^os,  sometimes  called  <Sx> smf /.sXijtjis, 
rga.ersgoxopos,  Tgairs^oiroioS,  o  sir i  t£s  ’rga.'ffiQilS,  u^it^ixKivos,  and  also 
iXsargas,  &c.  was  chief  manager  of  the  entertainment.  I  his  office  was 
sometimes  performed  by  the  person  at  whose  charge  the  entertainment 
was  provided,  sometimes  by  another  named  by  him:  sometimes,  especi¬ 
ally  in  entertainments  provided  at  the  common  expence,  he  was  elected 
by  lots,  or  by  the  suffrages  of  the  guests. 

Next,  and  sometimes  the  same  with  the  former,  was  the  BaciXst/s,  other¬ 
wise  termed  Zgzrriy of,  <ra|ia^o£.  &.C.  and  in  Latin,  rex,  niodiinperi'’or.  &c- 
the  king,  whose  business  it  was  to  determine  the  laws  of  good-fellowship, 
and  to  observe  whether  every  man  drank  his  proportion,  whence  he  was 
also  called  oipOaXp-of,  oculus,  the  eye  :  be  was  commonly  appointed  by  lots  ; 
to  which  custom  there  are  several  allusions  in  Horace  : 

- quem  Venus  arbitrum 

Dicet  bibendi  (l)  ? 

And  again  (2)  ; 

Et  domis  exilis  Plutonin ;  quo  simulmeatis, 

JVec  regna  vini  sortiere  talis, 

JVec  tenerum  Lycidam  mirabere. 

When  sunk  to  Pluto’s  shadowy  coasts, 

Oppress’d  with  darkness,  and  the  fabled  ghosts, 

No  more  the  dice  shall  there  assign 
To  thee,  the  jovial  monarchy  of  wine  ; 

No  more  shall  you  the  fair  admire, 

The  virgin’s  envy,  and  the  youth’s  desire.  fSancis. 

The  guests  were  obliged  to  be  in  all  things  conformable  to  the  commands 
of  the  BatfiXeug  whence  Cicero  upbraids  a  certain  person,  that  qui  nun- 
quam  popuh  Romuni  legibus  paruisset,  iis  legibus  quce  in  poculis  pnneban- 
tur ,  obiemperabat ;  he  who  never  had  submitted  to  the  laws  of  the  Roman 
people,  should  yield  obedience  to  the  laws  of  drinking  (3).  And  Arri¬ 
an  (4)  reports,  that  the  king  being  created  by  lots,  commands  in  this  man¬ 
ner  :  do  you  drink  do  you  fill  the  glass,  do  you  go,  do  you  come.  The 
chief  magistrates  were  not  exempted  from  yielding  obedience,  if  the  lots 
gave  another  the  pre-eminence  ;  whence  Agesilaus,  king  of  Lacedaemon, 
being  present  at  an  entertainment,  was  not  declared  rex  till  the  lots  had 
favoured  him,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mutarch  (5),  who  reports  in  the 
same  place*,  that  being  asked  by  the  cup-bearer  how  much  wine  each 
guest  should  drink,  he  made  this  reply  :  ‘  if  there  is  plenty  of  wine, 
let  every  man  have  what  he  calls  for  ;  if  not,  let  every  man  have  an  equal 
share.’ 

Aair^oj,  diribitor,  was  so  termed  «ttro  <rjj  Suistf&ai,  from  dividing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  to  every  guest  his  portion  ;  whence  entertainments  were  also 
called  Sx, 7<rsg.  In  the  primitive  times,  the  master  of  the  feast  carved  for 
all  his  guests  ;  thus  in  Homer  (6),  when  Agamemnon’s  ambassadors  were 
entertained  at  Achdles’s  table  : 

- strap  upset  iufj.a  A^tXKivt. 

Which  verse  is  repeated  m  the  last  Iliad  (7).  More  examples  would  be 

(1)  Lib.  ii.  od.  7  v.  25.  (5)  Apopthegmat. 

(2)  Lib.  1.  od.  4.  (3)  Orat.  in  Verrem.  *  Conf.  Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 

(4)  In  Epictetum.  (6)  Iliad.  I.  v.  217.  (7)  Ver.  626. 
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needless,  it  being  the  practice  of  those  ages  for  men  of  the  highest  qua¬ 
lity  to  descend  to  very  mean  employments.  And  m  later  times,  the  same 
office  was  executed  by  some  of  the  chief  men  at  Sparta,  as  appears  from 
the  example  of  Lysaoder,  who  was  deputed  to  it  by  Agesilaus  (I).  This 
custom  of  distributing  to  every  guest  his  portion,  was  by  some  derived 
from  the  ages  wherein  the  Greeks  left  off  their  ancient  way  of  living  upon 
acorns,  and  learned  the  use  of  corn,  which  being  at  first  very  scarce, 
gave  occasion  to  continual  quarrels  :  whence  *Vao'0*Xfa;  which  originally 
signified  rag  errag  e’v  raig  SaA  i'ais,  the  disorders  committed  at  feasts ,  came  to 
be  a  general  name  for  all  sorts  of  injurious  and  wicked  behaviour.  To 
prevent  these  disorders,  it  was  agreed  that  a  person  should  be  named  to 
distribute  to  every  man  his  portion  ;  whence,  as  some  are  of  opinion,  the 
phrase,  J'ai's  .  equal  entertainment,  so  frequently  occurs  in  Homer  (2). 
Such  to  whom  a  particular  respect  was  due,  were  helped  to  the  best  parts, 
and  very  often  to  a  larger  share  than  the  rest  of  the  guest6  ;  thus  Eumenes 
in  Homer’s  Odyssey,  gives  the  vcoroi,  chine,  which  they  esteemed  the 
chief  part,  to  Ulysses  ;  the  same  is  given  by  Agamemnon  to  Ajax,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  service  in  the  war.  Sarpedon,  one  of  ihe  Lysian  kings,  in 
the  poet,  is  honoured. 

npittnv  t«,  iSi  rrxtioi;  ftirdemv. 

with  the  first  seat,  the  best  share  of  meat,  and  full  cups.  In  another 
place,  Diomedes,  xgsatfi  *,  rrhsioig  Szmx  .tSGi  Scfyirou,  is  entertained  with  the 
best  share  of  the  meat ,  and  full  cups.  It  appears  from  Herodotus,  that  the 
kings  of  Sparta  had  5iir\<x<J<oi  rtuvra,  a  double  portion  of  every  dish.  And 
in  the  sacred  writings,  the  mess  of  Benjamin,  the  beloved  brother  of  Jo¬ 
seph,  was  twice  as  large  as  any  of  the  other  messes  (3).  They  who  re¬ 
ceived  this  honour,  eSugxvro  ccto  ruv  avruv  fioigag  oig  eenKooro,  cog  oSvffffslg 
vaim  ctiroifgoroty.cov ,  jj  a.6rv>  'tragedsvro,  ru>  A'^p.oJ'oxa/  (4)  had  the  privilege  of 
gratifying  whomsoever  they  pleased  with  a  part  of  their  portion,  as  was 
done  by  Ulysses,  who  carved  a  part  of  the  chine,  which  was  set  before 
him,  to  Demodicus.  Afterwards,  when  Greece  learned  the  arts  of  luxu¬ 
ry,  the  primitive  way  ol  dividing  to  every  man  his  poition  was  laid  aside, 
as  ctxotvmr}Tog  *•  «v£Xst/$S£u£,  as  covetous  and  illiberal,  and  the  guests  were 
allowed  to  carve  themselves  in  the  manner  which  pleased  them  best  ;  ne¬ 
vertheless  the  ancient  custom  was  retained  a  long  time  at  the  entertain¬ 
ments  after  sacrifices,  and  by  some  who  preferred  the  primitive  tempe¬ 
rance  and  frugality  before  the  modern  profuse  way  of  living  ;  and  it  is 
observed,  that  whilst  every  man  had  his  portion  allotted,  the  entertain¬ 
ments  were  managed  with  great  decency,  and  fewer  disorders  were  com¬ 
mitted,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch,  where  he  discourses  on  this 
question.  ‘  whether  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  allotted  every  man  his  por¬ 
tion,  or  the  modern,  who  set  their  provision  in  common  before  all  the 
guests,  were  more  to  be  commended  (5)  ?’ 

From  the  distribution  of  meat,  let  us  proceed  to  the  persons  employed 
to  distribute  drink  ;  these  were  commonly  termed  oivo^ooi,  and  about  the 
Hellespont  trczy^orai  (6)  In  the  heroical  entertainments,  the  Kufvxeg. 
heralds,  commonly  performed  this  office  ;  thus  in  Homer  (7): 

(1)  Athenaeus,  lib-  i.  cap.  10.  (2)  Iliad,  n.  (5)  Sympos.  lib.  ii.  qufest.  ult 

(3)  Conf.  Athenaeus,  lib.  i.  cap.  11  Eustathi-  (6)  Atheereus,  lib.  x.  cap.  7 
ue  comment,  in  Homerum  p.  557.  edit  Basil  ^7)  Odyss.  ct.  v.  142 

(4)  Athenaeus,  Inco  cit 
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<?'  ct'uTo'tTtv  en-ciyjro  c!vt%oiutiv 

In  Athenseus  (1),  Mercury,  the  herald  of  the  gods,  is  said  to  be  introduc¬ 
ed  by  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  filling  the  goblets  at  the  celestial  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  and,  to  mention  no  more  examples,  it  is  very  well  known,  and 
hath  been  elsewhere  observed,  that  the  xtjgvxeg  were  deputed  td.<fag 
genxdg  iffiTfAsiv  rgd^sig,  to  all  sorts  of  ministrations.  It  was  customary  for 
boys  or  young  men  to  fill  the  cups  ;  thus  we  find  in  Homer  (2)  : 

K spot  <fi  Kgitriipxf  \iriri\xtrs  ttotois. 

And  to  use  the  words  of  Eustathius  (3),  tpacfiv  oi  rfaikcmt  rfugfievav  eivai  ig- 
you  to  oho^oau,  ‘  ancient  authors  affirm,  that  the  wine  used  to  be  filled  out 
by  virgins which  is  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  those  times,  wherein 
the  guests  were  attended  by  virgins,  without  any  suspicion  of  lust  or  im¬ 
modesty  ;  whence  the  daughter  of  Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily,  is  said  to  have 
washed  Minos,  king  of  Crete  ;  and  the  same  is  done  by  other  virgins  and 
women  in  several  parts  of  Homer,  as  hath  been  observed  by  Athenae- 
us  (4) ;  and  so  common  it  was  in  the  primitive  times  for  young  persons 
of  both  sexes  to  be  employed  in  the  fore-mentioned,  and  all  other  minis¬ 
trations,  that  as  Hesychius  (5)  and  Eustathius  (ti)  inform  us,  ser¬ 

vants,  came  to  be  termed  by  the  names  of  *  oiiSeg  i,  irxiSiaxxt.boys  and  girls, 
Sid.  to  7-jj g  n-a.iS'ixti;  jjXixi'aj  uirrigsrixbv.  because  persons  of  that  age  were 
commonly  employed  to  serve  ;  neither  was  this  done  only  by  children  of 
mean  fortune  or  birth,  but  a>vo^o«i  va^x  Tor's  dgxxiotg  oi  tvyeveraroi  iraitSef, 
ag  b  ts  MsvsXax  tlioj,  but.  in  the  primitive  times,  those  of  the  highest  qua¬ 
lity  filled  out  wine,  as  we  find  done  by  Menelaus’s  son  in  the  following 
verse  of  Homer  : 

ilrot  xuJ~x\i/xoio. 

The  same  custom  was,  in  later  and  more  refined  ages,  still  retained  at  the 
entertainments  in  the  temples,  where  many  of  the  ancient  ways  of  beha¬ 
viour  were  kept  up  a  long  time  after  they  had  been  laid  aside  in  other 
places  ;  especially,  at  the  public  sacrifices  of  the  A  olians,  it  was  observ¬ 
ed,  that  oi  euyev&oiToi  rfxiSojv,  the  boys  of  the  chiefest  qinility  should  perform 
this  office  ;  which  was  also  the  practice  at  Rome,  where  they  used  itccvra 
rout  Aiokeig  fMiMsTifdui,  as  *,  xard  roug  rivsg  ri>g  cpuvijg,  in  all  things  to  imitate 
the  JEolians,  even  to  the  very  tone  of  their  voice,  as  we  learn  from  Athe- 
naeus  (7)  :  whence,  it  may  be,  that  author  came  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
custom  of  employing  young  persons  ofliberal  birth  and  education  to  fill 
the  wine,  was  derived  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  gods,  at  which  xfe'ig 
ft  rhaxovij'fl'wv,  no  slave  mas  permitted  to  minister  (8)  :  but  it  is  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  other 
nations  ;  whence  it  came  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  kings,  and  others 
of  the  first  quality,  were  employed  in  keeping  flocks,  and  almost  all 
other  services,  as  hath  been  elsewhere  observed.  Another  reason  why 
young  persons  served  at  entertainments  rather  than  those  in  years,  was, 
because  by  their  beauty  and  sprightliness  they  were  thought  more  apt 
to  exhilarate  the  guests,  whose  eyes  were  to  be  entertained  as  well  as 
their  other  senses  :  on  this  account  the  most  comely  persons  were  deput- 

(5)  V.  jra'Scs. 


(1)  Athenseus,  lib.  x.  cap.  7. 

(2)  Odyss.  A.  v.  149. 

<3)  Iliad,  y’.  p.  333. 


(4)  Lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

(6)  Loco  citato. 

(7)  Loco  citato. 


(8)  Lib.  v.  cap.  4 
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ed  to  this  ministration,  even  in  the  primitive  times.  Amongst  the 
gods  : 

- irorvi*  'Hfn 

NejtTa^  — — — 

fitir  Hebe,  the  goddess  of  youths  and  daughter  of  Juno,  filled  about  nectar  ( 1). 
And  Gf.mymedes,  the  most  beautiful  of  mortal  race,  was  translated  by  the 
gods  into  heaven,  to  serve  at  Jupiter’s  table  : 

- ~s.W/0£oc  Vnwfx'efus, 

O c  (T«  x,£\xii- -ysvsro  SraT&iv  a oOpurrur 
Tov  zai  ctmgei'^aro  3 -mi  An  oiro^csueiv, 

Ka.\\eo(  s hue*  oio,  h’  d6ava.rc.ic-i  uereiii  (2). 

The  matchless  Ganyined,  divinely  fair, 

Whom  heaven  enamour’d,  snatch’d  to  upper  air 
To  bear  the  cup  of  Jove  (setherial  guest. 

The  grace  and  glory  of  th’  ambrosial  feast.) 

Whence  we  may  learn,  that,  in  the  most  remote  times,  which  were 
thought  the  age  of  the  gods,  as  those  which  followed  were  the  age  of 
heroes,  this  practice  was  observed.  And  hence,  by  the  names  of  places, 
which  are  said  to  be  in  use  among  the  gods,  are  to  be  understood  the 
first  and  most  ancient  names,  as  we  learn  from  the  scholiast  in  Homer, 
in  whom  there  are  several  examples  to  this  purpose  ;  but  I  shall  men¬ 
tion  only  that  which  follows  (3),  where  the  poet  tells  us,  that  a  certain 
place  in  Troas  was  by  the  gods,  that  is,  most  anciently,  called  Marina’s 
Tomb  ;  but  by  men,  that  is  in  latter  times,  Batiea. 

Tj)»  Urol  *VlT/>£cBstT(£/!£V  HlKMO-KScrir 
A6a.vJ.roi  dt  re  rip.*  TroKua-Kapbpoto  Mvplvuc. 

On  earth  the  mount  of  Batisea  named, 

But  Amazon  Myrinna’s  tomb  in  heaven.  cowpkk. 

That  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  it  was  customary  for  young  persons 
of  beautiful  countenances,  and  well  dressed,  to  serve  at  entertainments, 
is  plain  from  the  answer  of  Eumaeus  to  Ulysses,  who  then  appearing  in 
the  habit  and  form  of  an  old  beggar,  intended  to  serve  the  young  gentle¬ 
men  who  made  their  addresses  to  Penelope  (4)  : 

Oil  rot  roloid'  hah  on od^ncHpic  ezuvaiv, 

Azw  veot  %\a.iva;  eu  ei/uevoi  lid's  ^iravac, 

Aid  de  \inapoi  KSt>a.\d;  hzi  x.a.xd  nporcenci, 

Oi’  bnodpduriv . 

Them,  no  such  servitors  attend,  as  thou, 

But  youths  wcll-cloak’d,  well-vested  :  sleek  their  heads, 

And  snug  their  countenances  ;  such  alone. 

Are  their  attendants. -  cowper- 

And  in  modern  ages,  when  the  arts  of  luxury  had  more  esteem,  it  was 
usual  to  give  vast  prices  lor  beautiful  youths  :  which  custom  is  found 
fault  with  in  the  following  passage  of  Juvenal,  where  he  speaks  to  an  in¬ 
digent  client  who  is  entertained  at  his  patron’s  table  (5)  : 

- tu  Gcetulum  Ganymedcm 

Respice,  cum  sities ;  nescil  tot  millibus  emtus 
Pauperibus  servire  puer ;  serf  forma,  sed  (das 
Digna  supercitio ;  quando  ad  te pervenit  Me? 


A)  Iliad,  {'.  v.  2.  (2)  Iliad.  !j.  v.  232 

(3)  Iliad.  v.  813 


(4)  Odyss.  6.  v„  327 

(5)  Satir.  v.  ver.  60. 
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Quando  vocalus  adest,  calidae  gelidceque  minister  ? 

Quippe  indignat  ur  veteri  parere  clienti. 

- When  a  draught  you  need, 

Look  for  your  own  Getulian  Ganymede  ; 

A  page  that  cost  so  much  will  ne’er,  be  sure, 

Come  at  your  beck ;  he  heeds  not,  he,  the  poor; 

But  of  his  youth  and  beauty  justly  vain, 

Trips  by  them  with  indifference  or  disdain. 

If  cnli’d,  he  hears  not,  or  with  rage  inflam’d 
Indignant,  that  his  services  are  claim’d 
By  an  old  client,  who,  ye  Gods,  commands, 

And  sits  at  ease,  while  his  superior  stands.  gifforo. 

But  the  customs  which  concern  this  part  of  the  entertainment,  are  most 
elegantly  and  fully  described  by  Philo  the  Jew  '1),  who  tells  us,  that  it  was 
usual  t«»  procure  most  beautiful  slaves  to  attend  at  entertainments,  not  so 
much  for  any  service  they  were  to  do,  as  to  gratify  the  eyes  of  the  be¬ 
holders  ;  of  these  the  younger  boys  (o/^sstfi)  till  the  wine  ;  those  of  ri¬ 
per  age  (68/>o0ogii<fi)  serve  up  the  water,  being  washed,  trimmed,  and 
painted,  with  their  hair  curled  in  various  forms,  with  several  other  very 
remarkable  observations  relating  to  this  custom. 

The  cups  and  drinking  vessels  come  next  to  be  considered  ;  and  in 
Homer  every  one  of  the  guests  seems  to  have  a  distinct  cup,  out  of  which 
he  drank  when  he  pleased  :  hence  the  following  words  of  Agamemnon  to 
Idomeneus  (2)  : 

- <rov  S\  7r\itov  Sivrtte  a  hi 

»Weg  'met,  nriiuv  art  &up toe  dvdytl. 

Though  all  the  rest  with  stated  rules  we  bound, 

Unmix’d,  unmeasur’d  are  thy  goblets  crown’d.  pope. 

On  which  account  the  heroical  cups  were  very  capacious,  as  Athenaeus 
hath  proved  by  several  examples,  and  particularly  that  of  Nestor’s  cup, 
which  was  so  weighty,  that  a  young  man  had  scarce  strength  to  car¬ 
ry  it  (3)  ;  nevertheless  the  same  author  there  observes,  that  ‘  though  men 
of  great  estates  and  quality  in  his  time  used  large  cups,  yet  that  was  not 
anciently  the  practice  of  Greece,  but  lately  learned  from  the  barbarous 
nations,  who  being  ignorant  of  arts  and  humanity,  indulge  themselves  in 
the  immoderate  use  of  drink,  and  all  sorts  of  dainties  ;  whereas,  it  does 
not  appear,  says  he,  from  the  testimony  of  any  of  those  who  lived  before 
our  times,  that  a  cup  of  a  very  large  size  was  ever  made  in  any  part  of 
Greece  except  those  which  belonged  to  the  heroes  ’  However,  the 
cups  which  they  used  after  supper  were  larger  than  those  they  drank  in 
at  supper.  This  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Virgil  (4)  : 

Postquam  prima  quies  epulis ,  mensoeque  remotee, 

Crateras  magnos  statuunt,  et  vina  coronant. 

Soon  as  the  banquet  paus’d,  to  raise  their  souls, 

With  sparkling  wine  they  fill  the  massy  bowls.  PITT. 

In  the  houses  of  wealthy  men  there  was  commonly  a  large  xuXixeib»,  cup¬ 
board,  furnished  with  cups  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  rather  for  ostentation 
than  use.  The  cups  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  were  very  plain,  and 
agreeable  to  the  rest  of  their  furniture,  being  usually  composed  of  wood 
or  earth.  Afterwards,  when  they  began  to  imitate  the  pride  and  vanity  of 
the  Asiatics,  their  cups  were  made  of  silver,  gold,  and  other  costly  mate- 
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(1)  Libro  de  vita  contemplativa. 
2)  Iliad.  3'.  v.  262. 


(3)  Lib.  xi.  cap.  2. 

(4)  yEncid,  i.  v.  727 
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rials,  curiously  wrought,  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  otherwise 
adorned  ;  but  the  primitive  cups  seem  to  have  been  composed  of  the 
horns  of  animals,  which  persons  of  quality  tipt  with  gold  or  silver  :  these 
are  mentioned  by  Pindar,  iEschylus,  Xenophon,  and  several  other  au¬ 
thors  ;  they  were  also  used  by  some  in  later  ages,  and  particularly  by 
Phil >p  the  Macedonian  :  hence,  as  some  are  of  opinion,  Bacchus  had  the 
surname  of  Taurus,  as  worshipped  by  the  Cyzicenians  in  the  shape  of  a 
bull,  and  painted  with  horns  in  several  other  countries  ;  and  some  think 
the  words  xgu. mgsg,  cups ,  and  xsg<zdai,  to  mix  wine  with  water ,  are  derived 
from  xega.ru,,  horns  :  these,  and  many  other  observations  concerning  this 
argument,  may  be  found  in  \thenaeus  Cl)  and  Eustathius  (<!). 

The  cups  were  compassed  about  with  garlands,  and  filled  up  to  the 
brim  Both  these  customs  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passage  of 
Virgil  (3)  : 

Turn  pater  Anchises  magnum  crater  a  corond 
Induit. - 

And  the  latter  in  this  verse  of  Homer,  which  occurs  in  the  first  Iliad  (4), 
and  is  repeated  in  other  places  : 

KSgoi  tfe  eorertyzvro  eroroio. 

For  iitsge^imiTo,  according  to  the  old  scholiast,  signifies  Irr'kygadav  ’d-^gt  gg~ 
<Pur/j<,  o  igt  re\xg,  they  filled  up  to  tile  brim  ;  and  ?s0siv,  commonly  crXxgadlv 
Tiva  <fr)(iaivsi,  signifies  a  sort  of  fulness  ;  whence  they  always  did  deQetv 
xg^rygug.  when  libations  were  offered  to  the  gods,  art  xfev  xoX*§ov  vrgodcptgo- 
(asv  or  gag  rovg  «XXoL  rt\sia  x,  °Xa,  to  5s  crXygsg  rl\si6>  hi  because  we  of¬ 

fer  nothing  imperfect  to  the  gods,  but  only  things  whole  and  entire  ;  and, 
that  which  is  full  is  entire,  saith  Athenasus  (5)  from  tristotle  ;  and, 
as  we  are  informed  by  the  same  author  C6),  the  cup?-,  eris^ovrai,  are 
crowned  with  drink,  that  is  they  are  filled  above  the  brim,  so  as  the 
drink  riseth  in  the  manner  of  a  crown,  for  good  luck’s  sake. 

In  the  heroical  times,  as  hath  been  observed  concerning  the  unequal 
portions  of  meat,  a)  xugot  dixxovis^evot ,  roTg  psv  evriptordroig  del  r'Xtgsg  iragslyov 
ro  Trorijgiov,  roTg  6’  aX^oig  \\  'ids  S'kvs/aov,  the  young  men  who  ministered  al¬ 
ways  presented  full  cups  to  men  of  great  quality,  and  distriouted  wine  to 
the  rest  by  equal  proportions,  as  we  are  informed  by  Athenaeus  (7)  :  thus 
Agamemnon  entertains  Idomeneus  king  of  Crete  (tJ)  : 

ELrsg  yip  <r’  ax\o i  xagMcouiav rec  ’ A%*tol 
Atir^ov  Trivanv,  ro v  Je  trxe/ov  Sirric  i'«t 
ifxot,  riiuv  or >  Sv/xot  uvuyei. 

For  this  in  banquets,  when  the  gen’rous  bowls 
Restore  our  blood,  and  raise  the  warriors  souls, 

Though  all  the  rest  with  stated  rules  we  bound, 

Unmix’d,  unmeasur’d,  are  thy  goblets  crown’d.  tope. 

Hector,  in  another  place,  reproacheth  Diomedes,  when  he  fled  from  him. 
with  the  enjoyment  of  this  honour  (9)  : 

TvJ'eiJ'n,irtp\  /ulv  nrtov  A*pao!  rap^umeXot 
’Elga  re,  togtiriv  ri,  ift  ■/rKitott  S’erra. er<rt, 

Nup<ft  tr  dri/unawri. - 

(1)  Lib.  xi.  cap.  7.  (41  V.  470. 

(2)  Comment,  in  Iliad,  v\  p.  883.  Iliad.  7'.  (5)  Lib.  xv.  cap.  5. 

519.  Iliad.  9'.  p.  591.  edit.  Basil.  (6)  Lib.  i.  cap  It.  (7)  Lib.  v.  cap.  4. 

(3)  iEneid.  iii.  v.  525.  (8)  Iliad.  5'.  v.  261.  (9)  Iliad.  v,  161 
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Tydides  !  the  Achaian  heroes  thee 
Were  wont  to  grace  with  a  superior  seat, 

The  mess  of  honour,  and  the  brimming  cup, 

But  now  will  mock  thee. -  cowpkr. 

This  respect  is  also  said  to  be  paid  by  the  Lycians  to  Sarpedon  and  Glau- 
cus.  kings  of  Lycia.  in  the  same  words  (1).  Another  respect  was  paid 
to  the  mast  honourable  guests,  by  drinking  first  to  them  ;  for  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  master  of  the  feast  to  drink  to  his  guests  in  order,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  quality  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch  (2).  The  manner  of  doing 
this  was,  by  drinking  part  of  the  cup,  and  sending  the  remainder  to  the 
person  whom  they  named,  which  they  termed  ir^oirivsiv  :  but  this  was  on¬ 
ly  the  modern  way,  for  anciently  they  drank  p-sjov  <rov  dxinpov,  the  whole  cup , 
and  not  a  part  of  it,  as  was  usual  in  Athenaaus’s  time  ;  to  do  which,  as  that 
author  thinks,  ought  rather  to  be  termed  trpoex'mTv,  than  by  the  old  name 
irgoieive iv(3).  The  form  of  salutation  was  various  :  sometimes  they  who 
drank  to  another  used  to  say,  ps,  as  in  that  example  xa^Ss  -A-XiXsu,  ? 
send  you  this  honey  mingled  with  milk ;  as  we  learn  from  the  scholiast  upon 
Pindar  (4).  Sometimes  the  person  who  sent  the  cup  saluted  his  friend 
in  this  form,  itpoitivu  dot  xa\ug  '•  the  other  replied,  Xa iiro  da  nSsaig  : 
and  this  being  a  testimony  of  friendship  to  drink  in  this  manner  to  ano¬ 
ther,  was  sometimes  termed  vtgoirheiv  cpiXoT^rf/av.  Thus  Ailian  explains 
tpiXoT^rfia  to  be  Segiadig  Sixths  <piXi<*«,  a  salutation  on  the  account  of  friend- 
ship  ;  and  <piXorr]diav  <it^oirhsiv  to  be  jjv/xa  Tig  sv  ctgigca  ecttb  rig  Sodeidyg  aorta 
<piccX?]g  it idv  pegog,  rb  Xoiirov  iragudx?  (piXa#,  jj  riv  <pid\yv  ira^aa'^op.svos,  when 
any  person  at  dinner  drinks  part  of  a  cup ,  and  gives  the  rest  to  his  friend. 
The  person  who  received  the  cup  was  said  aViirgairivsiv,  or  dvriitgoitivsiv 
Sp-oia-  it  being  required  by  the  rules  of  good-fellowship  to  drink  off  what¬ 
ever  remained  in  the  cup  ;  or  if  the  cup  was  drank  off,  to  take  another 
of  the  same  bigness  :  an  example  whereof  we  find  in  Athenaeus  (5), 
where  Alexander  having  begun  a  very  large  vessel  to  Proteas,  a  Macedo¬ 
nian,  he  drank  it  off,  and  presented  his  service  to  Alexander  in  another 
of  the  same  dimensions. 

This  propination  was  carried  about  towards  the  right  hand,  where  the 
superior  quality  of  some  of  the  guests  did  not  oblige  them  to  alter  that 
method:  hence  it  was  termed  fegiudig'  whence  6si$edxsddai  in  Homer  is 
interpreted  itgoitivuv  del-iao'dac:  thus,  in  the  first  Iliad,  at  an  assembly  of 
the  gods  :  ' 

- Xjpwuoit  Siirdim 

Aw/ f^JT  ttAAWASC - 

That  is,  according  to  Athenaeus,  eSsfyUvro  irgoitivovreg  kavniig  ra'ig  Ss^iaTg. 
The  same  explication  is  given  by  him  upon  that  verse  of  the  ninth  Iliad, 
where  Ulysses  drinks  to  Achilles  : 

riA»a-ttu£»os  S'  oh om  S&rttt  SetStn t’  hyjlMH. 

That  is,  saith  he,  s6c|i«to,  b  sgi  itpostri^sv  a  ora,  ry  6s|i<x  8iSisg  rb  itori^on, 
he  drank  to  Achilles ,  delivering  the  cup  with  his  right  hand.  The  same  is 
observed  by  Eustathius  (6),  who  is  beholden  to  Athenasus  for  almost  all 
the  observations  which  he  has  made  on  this  argument.  But  there  is  ex¬ 
press  mention  of  drinking  toward  the  right  hand  in  the  following  passage 
of  Homer  (7),  where  Vulcan  fills  wine  to  the  gods  : 

(1)  Iliad,  a'.  (2)  Sympos.  lib  i.  qusest.  ii.  (5)  Lib.  x.  cap.  9.  (.6)  Iliad,  n.  p.  557 

(3)  Lib.  v.  cap.  4.  (4)  Nemeonic.  (7)  Iliad,  d.  v.  597. 
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— &6o7?  svi na-nt 

Slltoyou - 

That  is,  he  filled,  as  the  old  scholiast  explains  it,  airo  <rwv  S'ej'iav  fisguv, 
beginning  from  the  right  hand.  Another  example  of  his  custom  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  Critia’s  epigram  upon  Anacreon  : 

n«us  £i±vrofj.7rtvtn)  arpomru;  he  tTs^/ov  upxov. 

And  a  third,  to  mention  no  more,  is  cited  by  Athenaeus  (1)  out  of  the 
"Aygoixoi  of  Anaxandrides.  The  doing  this,  therefore,  was  commonly 
termed  ivStfjiu  iriveiv  (2)  ;  but  it  was  sometimes  called  it  kvxXcc  vi iveiv,  and 
the  action  iyxm’kovogia,,  because  the  cup  was  conveyed  round  about  the 
table,  beginning  from  the  uppermost  seat ;  to  which  custom  we  find  the 
following  allusion  in  Plautus  (3)  : 

- age,  puer, 

A  summo  septenis  cyathis  committe  hos  ludos. 

Yet  the  method  of  drinking  was  not  the  same  in  all  places.  The  Chians 
and  Thasians  drank  out  of  large  cups  to  the  right,  the  Athenians  out  of 
small  cups  to  the  right ;  the  Thessalian  drinks  large  cups  to  whom  he 
pleaseth,  without  observing  any  certain  method.  At  Lacedaemon,  every 
man  has  his  distinct  cup,  which  a  servant  fills  up  as  soon  as  any  person 
has  drank,  as  we  are  informed  by  Athenaeus  (4). 

It  was  also  customary  to  drink  to  persons  absent.  First  the  gods  were 
remembered,  then  their  friends  ;  and  at  every  name  one  or  more  cups 
of  wine,  unmixed  with  water,  was  drank  off.  This  is  termed  by  Cicero, 
Gr<gco  more  bibere  (5),  to  drink  after  the  Greek  manner  ;  which  some  in¬ 
terpret  of  drinking  grandibus poculis  et  meracis  potionibus,  draughts  of  un¬ 
mixed  wine,  out  of  large  cups,  as  Asconius  Pedanius  (6)  observes  ;  where¬ 
as  it  was  the  Greens  mos,  utGraci  dicunt,  o'ufMrisiv  xvahi^o^evag  cum  merum 
cyathis  libant ,  salutantes  primo  Deos,  deinde  amicos  nominatim >  Grecian 
method  to  drink  wine  out  of  small  cups  saluting  first  the  gods,  and  then 
their  friends  by  name  :  warn  toties  merum  bibebant  quoties  deos  et  caros 
suos  nominant ,  for  it  was  their  custom  to  drink  unmixed  wine  as  often  as 
they  named  the  gods  or  their  friends  ;  they  did  also  faryfiv  <r»)  yi  pour 
forth  some  of  the  wine  upon  the  earth,  as  ofien  as  they  mentioned  any 
person’s  name,  as  hath  been  observed  by  the  scholiast  upon  the  follow7- 
ing  verses  of  Theocritus  (7)  : 

H<f«  ft  irpttit res,  £i Tc|f’  isri^tia-Qm  ctuparev 

fir iv H9i\’  iica.ro;,  if u  pxovov  anvos  tiirtiv. 

At  last  we  voted  each  should  crown  a  glass, 

What  health  he  pleas’d,  but  name  whose  health  it  was.  cbeech. 

Which  being  the  manner  of  offering  libations,  as  hath  been  elsewhere  ob¬ 
served,  it  seems  to  have  been  afoim  of  adoration  when  any  of  the  gods 
were  named,  and  of  prayer  for  their  friends  when  they  mentioned  them  : 
amongst  their  friends  they  most  commonly  named  their  mistresses.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  this  custom  are  very  common  :  thus  in  Tibullus  : 

Sed  bene  Messalam  sua  quisque  ad  pocula  dicat, 

Nomen  et  absentis  singula  verba  sonent. 

(1)  Lib.  si.  cap.  3.  (5)  Orat.  iii.  in  Verrem. 

(2)  Couf.  Pollux,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  (6)  Comment,  in  locum  Ciceroni  f, 

(3)  Persa,  act.  v.  sc.  1.  (7)  Idyll,  xiv,  v.  18, 

(4)  Lib.  xi.  cap.  3. 
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And  in  Horace  (1)  : 

- dicet  Opuntia 

Frater  Megillce,  quo  beatus 
Vulnere,  quapereat  sagilta. 

Sometimes  the  number  of  cups  equalled  that  of  the  letters  in  their  mis¬ 
tress’s  name  :  thus  we  find  in  Martial  (2)  : 

JVccoia  sex  cyathis,  septem  Justina  bibatur. 

There  were  also  several  other  ways  of  numbering  the  cups  to  be  drank 
off  at  once  :  thus  three  were  taken  off,  because  the  Graces  were  of  that 
number,  and  nine,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Muses  :  the  former  of 
these  customs  is  mentioned  by  Petronius,  who  relates,  that  a  certain  per¬ 
son  excusare  coepit  moram,  quod  arnica  se  non  dimisisset,  tribus  nisi  potion- 
ibus  e  lege  exsiccatis,  made  this  excuse  for  his  delay,  that  his  mi-tress 
would  not  dismiss  him  till  he  had  drank  three  cups,  as  the  law  requires  : 
both  of  them  are  contained  in  the  following  riddle  of  Ausonius  (3)  : 

Ter  bibe,  vel  toties  ternos :  sic  mystica  lex  est; 

Vel  tria  potanti,  vel  ter  tria  multiplicanti, 

Imparibus  novies  temis  contexere  cubum. 

And  more  clearly  in  this  passage  of  Horace  (4)  . 

Da  Lunae  propere  novce. 

Da  noctis  mediae,  dapuer,  auguris 
Murerux.  Tribus,  ant  novem 
Miscentur  cyathis pocula  commodis. 

Qui  musas  amat  impares, 

Ternos  ter  cyathos  attonitus  petet 
Votes.  Tres prohibet  supra, 

Rixarum  metuens,  tangere  Gratia, 

JVudis  juncta  sororibus. 

Here’s  a  bumper  to  midnight;  to  Luna’s  first  shining ; 

A  third  to  our  friend  in  his  post  of  divining. 

Come,  fill  up  the  bowl,  then  fill  up  your  bumpers. 

Let  three,  or  thrice  three,  be  the  jovial  of  numbers. 

The  poet  enraptured,  sure  never  refuses, 

His  brimmers  thrice  three  to  his  odd-number’d  Muses ; 

But  the  Graces,  in  naked  simplicity  cautious, 

Are  afraid  more  than  three  might  to  quarrels  debauch  us.  francis. 

The  Greeks  thus  expressed  this  custom  H  rtfs  t>  rtfs  rtfa,  either  three,  or 
three  times  three.  There  was  another  saying,  which  forbade  the  drinking 
of  four  cups,  that  being  no  lawful  number,  H  rtfa  tftve,  y  rerragu,.  Yet 
they  did  not  always  observe  the  number  three,  as  appears  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epigram,  which  commands  to  fill  ten  cups  to  Dirodice’s  health,  as 
well  as  nine  to  Euphrante’s  (5)  : 

Ej^w  AupoSivvt  kuxSs;  Siva,  <r»c  cTi,  trofleivSc 
EuPgstvTM  evot  pioi  htto  StSs  icuaflov. 

Sometimes  they  contended  who  should  drink  most.  Alexander  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  is  reported  to  have  drank  a  cup  containing  too  congii,  which 
contained  more  than  our  pottle,  though  less  than  our  gallon,  to  Proteas, 
who,  commending  the  king’s  ability,  pledged  him  ;  then  called  for  ano¬ 
ther  cup  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  drank  it  ofiT  to  him.  The  king,  as 

UlLib.  i.  od.  27. 

(2)  Lib.  i.  epigram.  72. 

(3)  Gripho  ternarii  numeri  v.  1 


(4)  Lib.  iii.  od.  19. 

(5)  Antholog.  lib.  vii. 
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the  laws  of  good-fellowship  required,  pledged  Proteas  in  the  same  cup  ; 
but  being  immediately  overcome,  fell  back  upon  his  pillow,  letting  the 
cup  fall  out  of  bis  hands,  and  by  that  means  was  brought  into  the  disease 
whereof  he  shortly  after  died,  as  we  are  informed  by  Athenaeus  (1). 
There  is  also  mention  in  ancient  authors  of  prizes  awarded  to  the  con¬ 
querors  ;  which  custom  was  i  igeniously  inverted  by  Anacharsis,  the  Scy¬ 
thian  philosopher,  who  being  entertained  by  Penander,  one  of  the 
seven  sages,  and  king  of  Corinth,  demanded  the  prize  for  being  first 
drunk  ;  that,  as  he  said,  being  the  end  which  all  aim  at  in  drink¬ 
ing,  as  racers  press  forward  toward  the  goal.  It  is  reported  by 
Tiinaeus,  that  Dionysius  the  Sicilian,  at  an  entertainment,  promised 
a  crown  of  gold  to  the  person  who  should  fir-t  drink  a  cup  of  con- 
gius,  and  that  Xenocrates  the  philosopher  obtained  the  prize.  And 
at  the  funeral  of  Calanus,  the  Indian  philosopher,  there  were  not 
only  exercises  and  musical  contentions,  but  also  drinking  matches,  where¬ 
in  the  prize,  which  Alexander  promised  to  the  first  conqueror,  was  a  ta¬ 
lent  ;  that  to  the  second,  thirty  jxva T;  that  to  the  third,  ten  y,vuT.  One 
Promachus  obtained  the  first  prize,  having  drank  four  congii  of  unmixed 
wine  :  thirty  of  the  combatants  died  on  the  place,  and  in  a  short  time  af¬ 
ter,  six  more  expired  in  their  tents,  as  Athenaeus  (2)  and  rElian  (.1)  have 
informed  us  in  the  very  same  words.  When  any  person  drank  off  a  large 
cup  ctpug'i,  that  is  xirvsugi,  asvsu  ttvurfauedbai,  ittiout  intermission,  or  tak¬ 
ing  his  breath,  the  company  used  to  applaud  him  in  this  form:  ZySsiug, 
long  may  you  live  (4J;  At  \thens  there  were  three  public  officers  who 
attended  at  entertainments  5  eipeugov  si  xcw’  id cv  <rivaJiv  01  dvvovrsg,  and  ob¬ 
served  whether  every  person  drank  his  portion  :  they  were  called,  from 
their  business.  oiv6tr<rai,  and  sometimes  by  a  metaphorical  name,  OqjdaAfW, 
eyes,  as  hath  been  elsewhere  observed  (5).  They  who  refused  to  drink 
were  in  most  places  obliged  to  depart,  by  that  celebrated  law  of  good-fel¬ 
lowship,  H  m 8},  jj  Hmdi,  drink  or  be  go\ie.  To  vvnich  Cicero  has  this  al¬ 
lusion  (6)  :  ‘  to  me  (saith  he)  it  seems  but  reasonable,  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  to  observe  the  same  law  which  the  Greeks  keep  at  their  entertain¬ 
ments-^’  Either  let  them  drink ,  say  they,  or  depart.  ‘  Very  right,  for  one 
should  either  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  drinking  and  being  merry,  or 
leave  the  company.’ 

Hence  it  appears  how  much  the  Greeks  were  addicted  to  drinking  ; 
neither  were  the  Romans  more  free  from  that  vice  :  Seneca  himself 
thought  it  allowable  to  drink,  even  to  drunkenness,  to  ease  the  mind  of 
any  great  and  tormenting  cares.  We  are  told  by  Plutarch  and  others, 
that  Cato  of  Utica  sometimes  spent  whole  nights  in  drinking.  And  con¬ 
cerning  the  elder  Cato,  as  also  Corvinus  the  stoic  philosopher,  to  mention 
no  more  examples,  we  have  the  following  testimony  of  Horace  (7)  : 


Descends,  Corvinojubente 
Promere  languidiora  vina. 

JVon  ille,  quanqvam  Socraticis  madet 
Sermonibus,  te  negiiget  horridus ; 
JVarratur  et  prisci  Catunis 
fScepe  mero  caluisse  virtus. 

Come— Corvinus,  guest  divine, 

Bids  me  draw  the  smoothest  wine. 


(1)  Lib.  x.  cap.  9. 

(2)  Lib.  x.  cap.  10. 

(3)  Var.  Hist,  lib  ii.  cap.  41. 


(5)  Conf,  Athenseus,  lib.  ix.  cap.  6  et  7 

(6)  Tusc.  Qu  st.  lib.  v. 

(7)  Lib.  iii.  od.  21- 


rA)  Suidas,  voc.  Afjvsi  iriEfv,  et  v.  Zriiwar 
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Though  with  science  deep  imbued, 

He,  not  like  a  cynic  rude, 

Thee  despises  ;  for  of  old, 

Cato’s  virtue,  we  are  told, 

Often  with  a  bumper  glow’d, 

And  with  social  raptures  flow’d.  dunkin’. 

Yet  others  found  fault  with  the  immoderate  use  of  wine.  Some  law¬ 
givers  enacted  laws  against  it,  and  others  prohibited  all  computations 
where  more  wine  was  used  than  what  was  necessary  for  health.  Some 
of  the  Grecian  sages  allowed  no  more  than  three  cups  ;  one  for  health, 
a  second  for  cheerfulness,  and  a  third  f>r  sh-eo  :  thus  in  the  following 
verses  of  Eubulus,  which  are  cited  by  Athenaejs  (1)  : 

/UOVXC  Kp*THp'/C  iyHip^VVOCi) 

T ev  <ppovx<rr  tov  (U«v  vyung  ev*, 

Ov  ?rpu)  tov  e*.iriyovrr  tov  Si  Sivnpcv 
Eparo?,  nSovug  T6 *  tov  Tpirov  S'  u7rvx' 

Ov  S/ffVICPTK  o’  ffoQO'  KiKhM/UiVOt 
OiK*S-:  fitSifsr''  o  Si  riraproc  xxirl 
HfjitTtpos  er/v,  *aa’  uCpeus,  &c. 

Penyasis  allowed  no  more  than  the  second  cup  :  the  first  to  the  Graces, 
Hours,  and  Bacchus,  the  second  to  Venus  and  Bacchus  :  they  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  third  cup,  according  to  that  author  dedicated  it  to  Lust 
and  Strife.  Lycurgus  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  prohibited  rag  «x  avayxai'ag 
voisig,  ai  eftpiAAstfi  p-sv  tfwp.x'ra,  tfipaWx'j'i  <5s  yvwpag,  %  eyyxsv  wrors  <5i^ciiji 
eWoj ‘irivsiv,  unnece«s  iry  drinking,  which  debilitates  both  the  body  and 
mind,  and  ordered  that  no  man  should  drink  for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  satisfy  his  thirst,  as  we  learn  from  Xenophon  (2)  And  to  lay  on  the 
Spartans  a  necessity  of  keeping  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  sobrie¬ 
ty,  the  same  lawgivers  enacted  farther,  that  all  men  should  return  from 
entertainments  without  a  torch  to  shew  them  the  way  ;  whence  the  pro- 
pinations  and  methods  of  dri  king  which  other  nations  observed,  were 
unheard  of  at  Sparta  hence  the  following  passage  of  Critias  (3),  where¬ 
in  he  commends  the  temperate  way  of  living  in  this  city  : 


K«i  toJ"e8 o;  2 ^tsAETn/uot  te  keijuevov  lg-i 
nivtiv  Tnv  xuthv  oiv'jfofi'.y  xua.k 
Mni"  i'T'.Jajpeia-fiii  Tp'.awEit  oto/Axg-\  Myovra, 
MjxT’etI  ife^iTEfav  xu«A«v  S’/auu, 

K*l  7r(0TQ7iU  iftryilv  initial*,  *,  Tf&KstAEIcrflat 
E^ovofjanKiifiiv  (i  Trfo7riuv  eAeasi. 


At  Athens,  an  archon  convicted  of  being  drunk  was  put  to  death  by  the 
laws  of  Solon  (4),  as  hath  been  elsewhere  remarked  ;  and  others  addict¬ 
ed  to  computations  and  lovers  of  company,  were  punished  by  the  senate 
of  Areopagus,  for  consuming  the  time  in  idleness  and  proluseness  which 
they  ought  rather  to  have  employed  in  making  themselves  useful  to  the 
commonwealth,  as  we  are  told  by  Phanodemus  and  Philochorus  in  Athe- 
naeus.  Lastly,  to  mention  only  one  example  more,  the  island  of  Mity. 
lene  abounding  with  wine  in  order  to  restrain  the  inhabitants  from  the 
immoderate  use  of  it,  Pittacus,  their  lawgiver,  one  of  the  seven  sages, 
vopasg  fdrjxs  Ttj>  fteOuovn  edv  xfidgrri  SiirXyv  sivai  tjjv  £7)|uwav,  enacted,  that 
whoever  committed  a  crime,  being  drunk,  should  suffer  double  punish¬ 
ment  (6). 


(1)  Initio,  lib.  ii. 

(2)  Libro.  de  repub.  Lacedaem, 


(3)  In  elegiis.  (4)  Laertius  Solone 

(5)  Laertius  Pittaco. 
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There  are  some  particular  and  solemn  cups  mentioned  in  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  which  are  next  to  be  described  ;  such  were, 

AyaOs  Aai'fiovoj  x£aTjj£,  the  cup  of  Good  Genius  by  whom  was  under¬ 
stood  Bacchus,  the  inventor  of  wine,  in  memory  of  which  benefit,  a  cup 
full  of  unmixed  wine  was  carried  round  the  table,  which  all  the  guests 
tasted,  at  the  same  time  raising  an  ejaculation  to  the  god,  that  he  would 
preserve  them  from  committing  any  indecency  through  the  immoderate 
use  of  that  liquor  hence  oAiyotforsvrss,  persons  who  drink  very  little,  are 
in  Hesychius.  termed  i /a&u8aino\niai'.  Whether  this  cup  was  brought  in 
before  the  table  on  which  they  supped  was  taken  away,  or  afterwards,  is 
not  agreed  :  that  it  was  sometimes  brought  in  before  the  taking  away  of 
the  table,  seems  probable  from  what  is  related  of  Dionysius  the  Sicilian, 
who  being  entertained  in  the  temple  of  ASsculapius  in  Syracuse,  at  a  ta¬ 
ble  of  gold,  as  soon  as  he  had  tasted  the  cup  of  Good  Genius,  commanded 
the  table  to  be  carried  off. 

K£fiTjj£  Aiog  Survgos,  the  cup  of  Jupiter  the  Saviour,  which  was  mixed 
with  water,  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  president  of  the  air,  which  is  the 
most  humid  element,  in  memory  of  the  invention  of  tempering  wine  with 
water. 

Kgarajf  'Tyis/<*g.  the  cup  of  Health,  is  by  some  added,  which,  as  also 
that  of  Jupiter,  is  termed  furav tirrgis,  or  nerdiviifr^v,  as  being  drank  after 
the  washing  of  their  hands,  the  entertainment  being  ended  ;  and  the  same 
names  are.  for  the  same  reason,  by  some  given  to  the  cup  of  Good  Ge¬ 
nius  (1). 

Kfarjjf  'Egp-s,  the  cup  of  Mercury,  to  whom  a  libation  was  offered  be¬ 
fore  they  went  to  bed,  when  they  gave  over  drinking,  as  will  be  related 
afterwards  (2). 

Others  report  the  order  of  the  solemn  cups  in  a  different  manner. 
Suidas  has  numbered  them  thus  (3)  :  Tfe?g  x^ar^ag  i’gatfav  h  r f  Seinrv «,  £, 
'Efp.ii,  (3'.  /•  A,‘  three  cups  were  brought  in  at  supper  ; 

the  first  dedicated  to  Mercury,  the  second  to  Charisius,  which  is  a  sur¬ 
name  given  to  Jupiter,  from  favour  and  grace,  he  being  the  god  by 

whose  influence  men  obtain  the  favour  and  affection  of  one  another  ; 
wherein,  it  is  probable,  respect  was  had  to  the  invention  of  tempering 
wine  with  water,  as  hath  been  before  observed  ;  the  third  to  Jupiter  the 

Saviour.  , 

Others  mention  one  cup  of  wine,  mixed  with  water,  dedicated  to  Olym¬ 
pian  Jupiter,  a  second  to  the  Heroes,  a  third  and  last  to  Jupiter  the  Sa¬ 
viour,  so  called  on  this  occasion,  to  intimate,  that  the  third  cup  might  safe¬ 
ly  be  taken,  without  any  disorder  of  mind  or  body  ;  this  cup  was  called 
tsXeios,  either  because  it  was  the  last,  which  is  one  sense  of  that  word,  or 
from  the  perfection  of  the  number  three,  which,  having  a  beginning,  mid¬ 
dle,  and  end,  was  reputed  the  first  complete  number,  whence  it  was  com¬ 
monly  applied  to  divine  things,  and  particularly  to  human  souls,  which, 
according  to  the  Platonic  philosophy,  consisted  of  this  number;  neither 
must  it  be  omitted,  that  the  first  and  last  cups  were  sacred  to  Jupiter,  who 
is  the  supreme  deity,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  things  ;  the  middle 
cup  to  the  heroes,  who  who  were  thought  to  be  of  a  middle  nature  be¬ 
tween  gods  and  men.  These  customs  are  alluded  to  by  Pindar  in  fourteen 

(1)  Conf.  Athenaeus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  Lib.  (2)  Vid.  Pollux, 

xi.  cap.  11.  Lib.  xv.  cap.  5  et  14.  Pollux.  (3)  Voce  njarn? 

Sidas,  &c 
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verses  together,  and  more  largely  described  in  the  Greek  scholiast  upon 
that  passage  (1).  This  may  be  farther  observed,  that  most  authors, 
however  variously  describing  them  in  other  respects,  do  agree  in  fixing 
the  sacred  cups  to  the  number  three  :  hence  that  saying  in  the  Mystis  o t 
Antiphanes,  cited  by  Athenaeus  (2)  : 


Me%pi  yc ip  Tgtdv  ipziri  Ti/adv  rxs  Qix;. 


The  entertainment  being  ended,  before  they  went  to  other  diversions, 
used  at  such  times,  a  lib.nion  of  wine,  with  a  prayer,  was  offered,  and  an 
hymn  sung  to  the  gods.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Xenophon,  that  when,  at 
the  entertainment  by  him  described  (3),  ‘  the  tables  were  taken  away, 
and  they  had  offered  a  libation,  and  sung  a  hymn  to  the  gods,  a  certain  man 
of  Syracuse  brought  in  a  skilful  minstrel,’  &c.  Virgil  describes  the  liba¬ 
tion  in  such  a  manner,  as  it  should  seem  to  have  been  poured  out  of  the 
cup  of  good  genius,  which  is  another  argument  that  this  cup  was  not  filled 
till  the  tables  were  taken  away,  which  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  time 
of  drinking  all  the  three  solemn  cups.  The  poet’s  words  contain  a  very 
particular  account  of  this  whole  ceremony  (4)  ; 


Postquampmma  quies  epulis,  mensoeque  remote, 
Craleras  magnos  statvunt,  et  vina  coronant. 

Fit  slrepitus  tectis,  vocemque  per  ampla  volutant 
Atria  :  dependent  lychni  laquearibus  aureis 
Incensi,  et  noctem  fammis  funalia  vincunt. 

Hie  regina  gravem  gemmis  auroque  poposcit, 
Implevitque  mero  pateram  quam  Belas,  et  omnes 
A  Belo  soliti.  7'um  facta  sileniia  tectis  : 

1  Jupiter  ( hospitibus  nam  te  dare  jura  loquuntur) 
Hunc.  tetum  Tyriisqut  diem,  Trojaque  profectis 
Esse  velis  nolrosque  hujus  meminisse  minores  : 

Adsii  tetUice  Bacchus  dator,  et  bona  Juno  : 

Et  vos,  O  Tyrii,  ccetvm  celebrate  faventes.' 

Dixit :  et  in  mensd  laticum  libavit  honorem  .■ 
Primdque,  libato,  suramo  tenus  attigit  ore. 

Turn  Bitioe  dedit  increpitans :  ille  impiger  hausit, 

Post  alii  proceres, - 

Soon  as  the  banquet  paus’d,  to  raise  their  souls, 

With  sparkling  wine  they  crown  the  massy  bowls  ; 
Thro’  the  wide  hall  the  rolling  echo  bounds. 

The  palace  rings,  the  vaulted  dome  resounds. 

The  blazing  torches,  and  the  lamps  display, 

From  golden  roofs,  an  artificial  day. 

Now  Dido  crowns  the  bowl  of  state  with  wine, 

The  bowl  of  Belus,  and  the  regal  line ; 

Her  hands  aloft  the  shining  goblet  hold, 

Pond’rous  with  gems,  and  rough  with  sculptur’d  gold. 
When  silence  was  proclaim’d,  the  royal  fair, 

Thus  to  the  gods  address’d  her  fervent  prayer: 

‘  Almighty  Jove  !  who  plead’st  the  stranger’s  cause  , 
Great  guardian  god  of  hospitable  laws  ! 

Oh  grant  this  day  to  circle  s  ill  with  joy. 

Through  latt  posterity,  to  Tyre  and  Troy  ! 

Be  thou,  O  Bacchus  !  god  of  mirth,  a  guest. 

And  thou,  O  J uno  !  grace  the  genial  feast : 

And  you,  my  lords  of  Tyre,  your  fears  remove, 

And  show  your  guests  benevolence  and  love. 

She  said,  and  on  the  board,  in  open  view. 

The  first  libation  to  the  gods  she  threw  : 

She  sipp’d  the  wine,  and  gave  to  Bitias’  hand 
He  rose,  obedient  to  the  queen’s  command  ; 


(1)  Isthmionic.  principio  od.  6. 
*’3)  Lib.  x.  cap.  11. 


(3)  Convivio,  p  874.  edit,  Fraacforh 

(4)  Sub  finem,  rEneid,  i. 
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At  once  the  thirsty  Trojan  swill'd  the  whole, 

Sunk  the  full  gold,  and  drain’d  the  foaming  bowl  ; 

Then  through  the  peers,  with  sparkling  nectar  crown’d. 

The  goblet  circles,  and  the  health  goes  round.  pitt. 

This  ceremony  being  ended,  the  company  was  entertained  with  other 
diversions,  with  discourses  upon  various  arguments,  with  reading  authors 
suitable  to  the  tempers  and  inclinations  of  those  who  were  present,  which 
was  also  very  often  done  in  time  of  supper,  with  music  of  all  sorts,  with 
jugglers,  as  we  find  in  the  description  of  Socrates’s  entertainment  by 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  with  mimics,  buffoons,  or  whatever  beside  could  be 
thought  of  for  the  exciting  of  mirth  and  cheerfulness. 

From  the  most  ancient  times,  music  and  dancing  were  the  diversions  at 
entertainments:  thus  Homer (1)  : 

MoXfr*  t’  ts,  Ta  yip  <r’  dvaBil/ustru  cfam'f. 

Phemius  and  Demodocus,  two  celebrated  singers,  are  introduced  at  en¬ 
tertainments  by  the  same  poet.  And,  at  an  entertainment  of  the  gods, 
Apollo  is  introduced  playing  upon  the  harp,  whilst  the  Muses  sing  alter¬ 
nately  (2).  Dancing  was  also  in  use  among  the  gods  :  hence  Apollo  has 
the  title  of  ogx,r)g»s,  the  dancer,  in  Pindar  :  the  same  god,  in  Homer’s 
hymn,  plays  upon  his  harp,  and  at  the  same  time  dances  : 

| SlGz;.'  ’  ■ 

And,  to  mention  only  one  instance  more,  Jupiter  himself  is  said  to  dance, 
in  the  following  verse,  which  some  ascribe  to  Eumelus,  others  to  Arcti- 
nus  the  Corinthian  : 

Mi?  o' a  i<r  tv  <r’  a  tyj.no  Traxitg  tUvfpw'ri,  Qiavri. 

Hence  Athenaeus  concludes,  that  in  those  ages  they  accounted  <t‘vev- 
tiogov  i,  rfoipov  dancing  a  thing  becoming  persons  of  honour  and  wisdom  (3j. 
At  Rome,  the  custom  was  quite  otherwise  :  for  there,  to  use  the  words 
of  Cicero  (4),  Nemo  fere  saltat  sobnus,  nisi  forte  insanit,  ncque  in  solitu- 
dine.  neque  in  convivio  honesto.  Intempestivi  convivii,  amceni  loci,  multa- 
rum  deliciarum  comes  est  extrema,  saltatio.  No  man  dances  unless  he  is 
either  drunk  or  mad,  either  in  private,  or  at  a  modest  and  decent  enter¬ 
tainment  :  dancing  is  the  very  last  effect  of  luxury  and  wantonness.  And 
Cornelius  Nepos  (5)  having  related  that  Epaminondas  well  understood  the 
art  of  dancing,  of  playing  upon  the  harp  and  flute,  with  other  liberal  sci¬ 
ences,  adds,  ‘  though,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Romans,  these  were  trivial 
things,  and  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  yet  in  Greece  they  were  thought 
very  commendable.’  The  same  observation  is  also  made  by  that  author, 
in  his  preface  to  the  Lives  of  the  Illustrious  commanders.  And  these 
arts  had  so  great  credit  among  the  Grecians,  that,  to  use  some  of  Cice¬ 
ro’s  words  (6),  ‘  they  thought  the  arts  of  singing  and  playing  upon  mu¬ 
sical  instruments  a  most  considerable  part  of  learning  :  whence  it  is  told 
of  Epaminondas,  who  in  my  judgment,  was  the  chief  of  all  the  Greeks, 
that  he  played  very  well  upon  the  flute.  And  some  time  before,  The- 
mistocles,  upon  refusing  the  harp  at  an  entertainment,  passed  for  one  un¬ 
learned  and  ill-bred.  Hence  Greece  came  to  flourish  with  skilful  musi- 


(1)  Odyss.  a.  v.  152. 

(2)  Iliad,  d,  v.  603. 

(3)  Lib.  i.  cap.  10 


(4)  Orat.  pro  Muraena. 

(5)  Epaminonda. 

(6)  Tusc.  Quasst.  lib.  i. 
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cians  ;  all  persons  learned  the  art  of  music,  and  they  who  were  ignorant 
of  it,  were  thought  unaccomplished  with  learning  ’  Nevertheless,  wan¬ 
ton  and  effeminate  dances  were  thought  to  be  indecent  in  men  of  wisdom 
and  character  ;  whence  Hippoclides  the  Athenian,  having  been  designed 
by  Clisthenes,  king  of  Argos,  for  his  daughter’s  husband,  and  preferred 
before  all  the  young  noblemen  of  Greece,  was  rejected,  for  his  light  and 
unbecoming  dances  and  gestures,  as  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus(l). 
The  lonians  delighted  in  wanton  dances  and  songs  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks,  their  manners  being  more  corrupted  than  those  of  any  other 
nation  in  Greece  :  their  way  of  singing  was  very  different  fiom  the  an¬ 
cient,  and  their  harmony  more  loose  and  wanton,  as  we  are  told  by  The¬ 
ophrastus  (2)  ;  and  wanton  gestures  were  proverbially  termed  lonici  mo- 
tus ,  Ionian  motions  :  thus  Horace,  reproving  the  manners  of  his  own 
age  (3)  : 

JWntus  doceri  gaudet  lonicos 

Jtlatura  virgo. - 

In  the  primitive  ages,  the  entertainments  were  seldom  made  but  on  the 
festivals  of  the  gods,  as  hath  been  elsewhere  observed  ;  and  the  songs 
were  commonly  hymns  in  praise  of  the  gods,  the  singing  of  which  was 
accounted  a  part  of  divine  worship  ;  soft  and  wanton  songs  were  then 
unknown  ;  hence  Athenseus  was  of  opinion  that  music  was  not  brought 
into  use  at  entertainments  for  the  sake  of  any  mean  and  vulgar  pleasure, 
but  to  compose  the  passions  of  the  soul,  and  to  better  men’s  manners  (4). 
And  from  the  descriptions  of  entertainments  which  we  find  in  Homer,  it 
appears  that  the  songs  used  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  consisted 
chiefly  of  hymns,  wherein  the  actions  of  the  gods  and  heroes  were  cele¬ 
brated  ;  but  in  later  ages,  it  was  so  uncommon  to  sing  sacred  hymns  at 
entertainments,  that  Aristotle  was  accused  by  Demophilus  for  singing  a 
paean  every  day  at  his  meals,  as  an  act  of  very  great  impiety  (5). 

The  most  remarkable  songs  at  entertainments  were  those  termed  dxo- 
Xi<s.  with  the  accent  upon  the  first  syllable,  whereby  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  adjective  tfxoXi*,  which  is  accented  upon  the  last  syllable,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Eustathius  (6)  ;  whence,  in  the  present  editions  of  Athe- 
naeus,  which  often  call  these  songs  tfxoXi <*,  they  who  will  acquiesce  in  the 
judgment  of  that  critic,  must  read  s-xoXia.  These  scolia  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  short  verses,  whence  tfxoXiov  is  interpreted  p-sXoj  ti  oXiyeVi- 
Xov,  a  certain  sonnet  consisting  of  short  verses,  and  derived  from  tfxoXiov, 
crooked,  difficult ,  and  obscure ,  which  will  be  pciSnv,  xar'  kvritppa.ti  iv ,  easy, 
by  the  figure  ontiphrasis ,  as  we  are  told  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristopha¬ 
nes  (7).  Others  observe,  that  scolia  cannot  be  derived  from  tfxoXioj,  sig¬ 
nifying  difficult  or  obscure  ;  because  these  songs  were  commonly  light  and 
cheerful  ;  but  there  being  three  sorts  of  songs  at  entertainments,  of 
which  the  first  was  sung  by  the  whole  company  joining  in  a  choir,  the  se¬ 
cond  by  all  the  company  in  their  turns,  the  third  by  some  few  who  were 
best  skilled  in  music  :  this  last  was  termed  tfxoXjov,  from  the  adjective 
rfxoAiov,  signifying  crooked,  as  being  sung  out  of  course,  and  not  by  every' 
man  in  his  own  place,  like  the  two  former  (8).  The  custom  was  thus  : 


(1)  Lib.  vi.  cap.  28. 

(2)  Conf.  Atheuseus,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  5. 

(3)  Lib.  iii.  od.  6. 

(4)  Conf.  Athenaeus,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  6. 

(5)  \thenaeus,  lib.  xv.  initio  cap.  16. 
16)  In  Odyss.  fi.  p.  276. 


(7)  In  Ranas.  p.  272.  Item  in  Vespas,  p.  519. 

(8)  Artemon  Cassandreus.  lib.  ii.  de  usu  car- 
minum  convivalium  apud  Athenaeum,  lib  xv. 
cap.  14.  Dicaearchus,  lib.  de  musicis  certamiui- 
bus  apud  Aristophanis  Scholiasten  in  Vespas.  n. 
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after  the  company  had  all  sung  in  a  chorus,  or  one  after  another,  a  mu 
sical  instrument,  most  commonly  a  harp  or  lute,  was  carried  round  to 
every  person,  that  such  as  undei stood  music  might  entertain  the  compa¬ 
ny  They  who  would  not,  or  could  not,  play  upon  the  instrument,  were 
presented  with  a  branch  of  laurel,  or  myrtle,  to  which,  held  in  their 
hands,  they  sung  :  this-vaeas  termed  irgog  daQvvv',  or  itgog  jui^i'v-/);  adsiijv.  to 
sing  towards  the  laurel  or  the  myrtle :  this  account  is  given  by  Hesychius 
in  the  following  words  :  Mvp pivug  xXa.J'cg  «  bciQixg  vuga.  itoTOv  /xvppi vrjc  <Sv- 
vtitsg  S’iSotcu  To7f  xaraxe  ifiiioig  ex  SiaSo^s  tisreg  a«-at  dsri  <r h 
Which  passage  ought  rather  to  be  read  thus  :  xXai’og,  ftvtyiv rig 

xAaSov  y)  i'uQvyg  ira^u  crdro»  - jv  TvirAts  6iS°vu.i,  &c.  This  branch  was  also 
termed  ctiduxcg,  or  o-axoj,  7rugci  roffl'airov  ai^ecuSnov,  because  the  person  who 
received  it  was  -  bilged  to  sing,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch  (1).  who, 
more  agreeably  to  the  former  account,  and  perhaps  to  the  truth,  observes, 
that  the  tfxiAia  were  not  sung  by  all  who  could  not  play  upon  the  musical 
instrument,  which  is  Hesychius’s  notion  of  these  songs,  but  only  by  those 
who  were  masters  of  music  :  whence  he  derives  the  name  from  tfxoXioj, 
difficult  to  sing  one  of  these  songs,  being  what  could  not  be  done  by  any 
but  good  proficients  in  the  art  of  music  He  further  adds,  that  some 
were  of  opinion  that  the  branch  of  myrtle  was  not  delivered  to  the  com¬ 
pany  in  a  direct  order,  but  carried  from  bed  to  bed,  so  as  when  the  first 
person  in  the  uppermost  bed  had  done  sinking,  he  delivered  it  to  the  first 
in  the  second  bed.  from  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  the  first  of  the  third 
bed  :  that  the  seconds  in  each  bed  delivered  it  to  one  another  in  the  same 
manner,  and  so  forward,  till  it  had  passed  through  the  whole  company  ; 
and  that  on  this  account  the  songs  were  termed  ffwAia,  from  tfxoX ioj,  as  it 
signifies  crooked ,  by  reason  of  the  several  windings  in  carrying  about  the 
branch  of  myrtle.  These  scolia  were  chiefly  used  by  the  Athenians} 
neither  were  they  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  where  we  find  se¬ 
veral  celebrated  writers  of  scolia  to  have  lived  ;  such  were  Anacreon  of 
Teos,  Alcaeus  of  Lesbos.  Praxilla  of  Stcyon,  and  others  (2).  Their  ar¬ 
guments  were  of  various  kinds  :  some  of  them,  to  use  the  words  of  Eus¬ 
tathius  (3),  were  s-xws'nxa  rU  3e  tguir ixa  Se  *,  dsnsi'aTa,  ludicrous  and  satiri¬ 
cal^  others  amorous ,  and  many  of  them  serious  :  those  upon  serious  argu¬ 
ments  sometimes  contained  sragaiiedis  tivk  iyvu/xx'  xgnidifmv  sic  rot  /3lov.  a 
practical  exhortation  or  sentence,  as  we  lear  n  from  Athensens  (4)  ;  some¬ 
time-  they  consi-ted  of  the  praises  and  illustrious  action-  of  gieat  men  : 
this  latter  sort  commonly  bore  the  persons’  names  whom  they  ■  elebraled  : 
thus  •Agi^oSin  fjdXos.  the  songs  of  Harmodius  according  to  Hesychius  was 
<ro  inti  ‘Af (j,o6ix  sro; p//]t)ev  tfxoXiov  vvro  Ka/Xi«-£aTS.  the  scholium  composed  by 
Callistratus  upon  Harmodius.  the  famed  patriot,  who  delivered  Athens 
from  the  tyranny  of  Hipparchus  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  whom  he  killed  : 
the  first  verse  of  this  scolium  is  preserved  in  Aristophanes  (o)  : 

"AltTa-  its  TT^-'TCf  '  A^/LtoflS,  TV' 

Oicte/c  t&'Ttct’  anig  £J.£V£t’  A&iivctiof. 

Ai’p.ijVs  Xoyos  was  a  scolium  upon  Admetus  king  of  Thessaly  :  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  same  author  : 

Ai/Atim  \6yov  a  ’roipe  /uaOilv,  ts'c  clyaQis;  <fim, 

T x’t a  t i  Kilguf  0-xoMor.- 

(1)  Sympos.  lib.  i.  qu^st.  2. 

t2)Conf.  Atlien»u9,  l‘b.  sv  cap.  14. 


(3)  In  Odyss.  -n.  p.  277. 

(4)  Loco  citato.  (5)Vespis 
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There  are  many  examples  of  the  ancient  scolia  preserved  in  the  Greek 
authors,  of  which  I  shall  only  set  down  that  one  which  was  composed  by 
Aristotle  upon  Hermias,  tyrant  of  Atarnea,  which,  though  Demopl.ilus, 
suborned  by  one  Eurymedon,  affirmed  to  be  a  sacred  paean,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prove  the  philosopher,  who  daily  used  this  song,  guilty  of  impiety, 
as  hath  been  before  related,  yet  it  is,  from  the  very  phrase  and  diction, 
plainly  demonstrated  to  he  nothing  more  than  an  ordiuary  sculium,  by 
Democritus  in  Athenaeus  ( I )  : 

A  per *  nrt>MJW>x@i 
Tsvei  fi^oruw, 

Qlipx/Ax  KXXXl rev  @‘U>' 

2o.c  irtpi,  mebiu,  /uop$*e 

Kai  d-aveiv  (nscero;  ’ExxaiT/  rriru.sc, 

Kai  rrove;  tahv*i  ,MaAeg<s?-  roiov 
Eti  pj svx 

Ka/wovr’  citictvtrov, 

Xpwri  xpu<nra>  *,  yoviav, 

S'  U7TVK . 

2su  &’  o  Aio?  'H/i**Mt?, 

Aatfa?  Ti  KKpot  rrsw'  xverKxo-uy 
Bpyoic  <rch  xypiuot  rt;  S'uvxulv. 

2o<c  eTi  7ri& sic  A^ixxsu?, 

Ala?  r'  Aifa.0  tspjise  »A0  ov. 

2a?  < f  hex*  $ixi*  usppxc 
Kai  Arx^ttuc  hrpoQoc 
II  ex  is  yupaxrn  niyetc. 

Toiyxp  aoiifi^o?  ipyoic 
Addvirsv  n  /uiv  xOj-Hrisri  Msaai, 

Mim/uoa-umc  Suyarigec, 

Aloe  £svis  creC/c  auj-xatti, 

$ixia?  Tt  yep*s  /3sCaia?. 

From  the  songs,  let  us  pass  to  the  sports  and  pastimes  which  followed 
entertainments.  This  was  the  ancient  method,  as  we  learn  from  Homer’s 
description  of  an  entertainment  made  by  Alcinous,  king  of  Phaeacia, 
wherein  the  entertainment  being  taken  away,  and  the  music  ended,  the 
guests  are  invited  to  wrestle,  leap,  run  races,  and  to  other  bodily  exer¬ 
cises  (2)  : 

Ke*xt/Ti  $*/) '*«v  eyiiroptc  »<Te  uifsv rec, 

HS'h  UiV  fllTOt  KeK  lueb*  &V/U0I  il/MC, 

$ip/uiyyoc  ii  ti.nl  rvnopsc  er <  S' 'a tty, 

Ni»  t'  tj’tKtiunit,  ijCLthKiet  m  £hb£(xi» 
n avraiv,  & c. 

Whence  Eustathius  observes.  »n  a  ro~c  ygutftv  »  airuV'trQou  (isrd  (3?u<ftv 

xa.ru  ac  iigegot  irr i  Oiriuv  ire-^s,  (3;,  that  the  heroes  dd  not  rest  •  fter  meals 
for  the  better  com  oction  of  their  ii, eat,  as  be<ame  customary  m  later  age <; 
on  which  pretence  the  later  Greeks,  laying  aside  the  violent  exerc  ises 
which  were  anciently  used,  diverted  themselves  with  such  sports  and  re¬ 
creations  as  required  less  toil  and  labour  The  several  sorts  of  sports 
and  games  which  were  practised  by  the  Greeks  have  been  ao  urately  des¬ 
cribed  by  the  learned  Meursius  and  from  him  again  by  Bulengerus  :  hey 
are  too  numerous  to  be  recounted  in  this  place  ;  however  the  xorraSog, 
which  was  more  peculiar  to  entertainments,  and  is  on  that  account  des¬ 
cribed  by  Pollux,  and  takes  up  several  pages  in  Athenaeus.  must  not  be 
omitted  This  pastime  was  first  invented  in  Sicily,  whence  it  was  com- 
(1)  Lib.  xv.  p.  695.  (2)  Odyss.  3'.  v.  97.  (3)  Page  295, 
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municated  to  most  other  parts  of  Greece,  especially  to  Athens,  where  it 
obtained  very  great  repute.  The  form  was  thus  :  a  piece  of  wood  being 
erecled,  another  was  placed  upon  the  top  of  it,  with  two  dishes  hanging 
down  from  each  extremity,  in  the  manner  of  scales  ;  beneath  each  dish 
was  placed  a  vessel  full  of  water  wherein  stood  a  statue,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  brass,  and  called  u-oivti:.  Tney  who  did  xarrxbi gsiv,  pluy  at 
the  cottabu> ,  stood  at  some  distance,  holding  a  cup  of  water  or  wine,  which 
they  endeavoured  to  throw  into  one  of  the  dishes,  that  the  dishes  by  that 
weight  might  be  knocked  against  tne  head  of  the  statue  under  it.  The 
person  who  threw  in  such  a  manner  as  to  spill  least  of  his  water,  and  to 
kn  >ck  the  dish  with  the  greatest  force  upon  the  statue,  was  conquer¬ 
or,  and  thought  to  reign  in  his  mistress’s  affections,  which  was  the  thing 
to  be  learned  by  this  pastime.  The  sound  made  by  the  projection,  was  by 
an  onomatopoeia ,  termed  the  wine  projected  Xav«y«,  and  sometimes 

Xowaf.  The  action,  as  also  the  cup  out  of  which  the  wine  was  projected, 
Was  called  a’yxwAt),  because  jj v  <5tgiav  ^sifa  jj’yxvXsv,  xvxAgVfSj  aursjv  dg  itijt 
or  genu  fear  ot,  (J'6|U,»u»op,sv«i  dg  e®’  I vl  <rw*  xaXwv.  they  turned  round  their  right 
hand  with  a  sort  of  dexterity  and  art ,  upon  which  they  very  much  valued  them¬ 
selves.  Hence  we  find  mention  of  xo=rra§ 01  dyxokrjtoi  in  iEschylus.  The  ves¬ 
sels  were  named  xowafoi,  orx6T<raSi8;g  ;the  prizesxoTTaSiai  xorra§s7*,and  al¬ 
so  xorraSoi,  which  were  sweetmeats,  kisses,  or  what  else  the  company  agreed 
upon.  The  play  itself,  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  same  name, 
was  termed  xovraSo s  xarax?o's.  And  so  much  addicted  they  were  to  this 
pastime,  that  they  had  not  only  vessels  made  for  it  with  the  utmost  art  and 
care,  but  round  houses,  built  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  cottabus  being 
placed  exactly  in  the  middle,  the  gamesters  might  stand  at  equal  distances 
on  all  sides. 

There  was  another  sort  of  cottabus,  wherein  a  vessel  was  placed  full 
of  water,  with  eropt)  vials  swimming  upon  it  :  into  this  they  projected 
wine  out  of  cups  ;  and  he  that  bad  he  fortune  to  drown  the  greatest 
number  of  the  vials,  obtained  the  prize. 

There  was  also  another  sort  of  cottabus,  wherein  they  projected 
dice. 

Lastly,  another  sort  of  cottabus  is  mentioned,  which  was  a  contention 
who  should  sit  up  awake  the  longest  :  the  prize  was  commonly  a  cake 
made  of  honey  and  sesame,  or  wheat,  as  we  learn  from  Pollux  and  the 
Greek  scholiast  (1)  upon  Aristophanes,  and  thence  termed  ffntfafixs,  or 
it opa.iJ.xs:  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  most  common,  whence  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  alone  by  Arfemidorus,  )jv  8c  o  ttvpc/.;j.ig  tto.Pa  ro7g  craXaio 7g  itnvixiog  : 
the  was  anciently  the  prize  (2),  whence  that  word  became  a  ge¬ 

neral  name  for  any  other  prize  :  thus  it  is  used  by  Aristophaaes  (3)  r 

T«  yxp  i/jccnfot  o  trvf>ifjSc. 

And  in  another  place  (4)  : 

Hv  tJ'  a  uii  a  ffsiptxSw,  x/ueref 55  o  mjftfjt.it. 

And  these  are  the  most  usual  forms  of  this  pastime  (5). 

(1)  Equitibus.  xv.  hand  procul  ab  initio.  Pollux,  lib.  vi.  cap. 

(2)  Lib  l.  cap.  74.  19.  Aristopbanis  Schol.  in  Pacein.  Eustathius 

(3)  Thesmophor.  p.  770.  in  Iliad  g,  Jo. lannes  Tzetzes  Chiliad,  vi.  Hist 

(4)  Equilibus,  p.  303.  85.  et  Lesicograpbi  Gratci- 

(5)  Conf.  Athena; us,  lib.  x,  xi.  et  praecipue 
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It  was  also  held  necessary  to  entertain  the  guests  with  suitable  dis¬ 
courses,  as  well  as  with  sports  and  pastimes.  In  the  opinion  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks,  to  use  the  words  of  Athenaeus  (1),  ‘  it  was  more  requisite 
and  becoming  to  gratify  the  company  by  agreeable  conversation  than  with 
variety  of  dishes.’  And  in  the  heroical  ages,  it  was  customary  to  con¬ 
sult  about  affairs  of  the  greatest  moment  at  entertainments,  as  hath  been 
observed  by  Plutarch  (2)  :  hence  Nestor  in  Homer  (A)  persuades  Aga¬ 
memnon  to  invite  the  Grecian  commanders  to  an  entertainment,  in  order 
to  deliberate  concerning  the  management  of  the  war  : 

A xtvv  J'oLi'rct  yifsat,  iottu  to i,  sstoi  t-'anH. 

*  *  *  * 

TloXXuv  {’’xypouhav,  too  niiam  oc  Kit  ttyirnv 

BxMiv  & OUKIUTK, 

Banquet  the  elders ;  it  shall  not  disgrace 

Thy  sov’reignty,  but  shall  become  thee  well. 

*  *  * 

Thy  many  guests  assembled,  thou  shalt  hear 

Our  counsel,  and  shalt  chuse  the  best.  cowpek. 


It  wa9  believed,  that  at  such  times  mens’  invention  was  more  quick  and 
fruitful,  according  to  the  saying  in  Aristophanes  (4)  : 

Oi'v*  ydf  eufotf  uv  t i  TrpowrtMe'rifiov  ; 


Where  the  Greek  scholiast  discourseth  very  largely  on  this  argument. 
It  was  also  the  custom  in  Persia  to  consult  at  entertainments,  as  we 
find  done  at  that  of  Agamemnon,  as  we  learn  from  Athenaeus  (5)  ;  and, 
to  use  the  words  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (6),  the  Persians  used  to  de¬ 
liberate  inter  epulas  de  apparatu  bellico  et  seriis  rebus  apud  eosdem.  Gra- 
iorum  more  veterum,  concerning  warlike  preparations,  and  other  serious 
affairs,  at  banquets,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  nay,  if 
Strabo  may  be  believed  (7),  they  used  to  consult  about  affairs  of  the 
highest  importance  over  their  wine  ;  and  what  was  there  determined 
was  held  more  firm  and  inviolable  than  their  sober  resolutions.  But 
Herodotus’s  account  is  more  particular,  that  those  things  which  they  re¬ 
solved  on  (»«'4>om£)  when  they  were  sober,  were  canvassed  over  again  when 
they  had  drank  freely  ;  and  the  things  which  they  determined  (psivdM- 
(aeioi)  in  their  drink,  were  examined  again  in  their  sober  hours  (8).  Not 
unlike  this  is  what  Tacitus  (9)  reports  of  the  Germans,  that  their  consul¬ 
tations  about  the  reconciliation  of  enemies,  the  contracting  affinities,  ap¬ 
pointment  of  princes,  and  all  other  affairs,  whether  military  or  civil,  were 
for  the  most  part  held  at  entertainments.  The  way  of  the  syssitia  in 
Crete  was  thus,  according  to  Dosiadas  { 10)  :  supper  being  ended,  they  first 
deliberated  upon  civil  affairs  ;  then  the  discourse  is  turned  to  war,  at 
which  tirine  they  repeat  the  praises  of  illustrious  persons,  irgo Tf£ir6^sv»» 
viss  C‘S  ivJ’fayalh'av,  thereby  to  excite  the  young  men  to  courage  and  bra¬ 
very.  The  Lacedaemonian  youth  frequented  the  syssitia,  as  ^i<5ao'xa\s7a 
tfw^gorfuvris,  as  the  schools  of  temperance  and  prudence ,  where  they  heard 
discourses  of  public  affairs,  and  conversed  with  the  most  liberal  and 
best  accomplished  masters,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch  (11).  The 
same  author  has  elsewhere  observed  (12),  that  the  Cretan  uvfyeix,  and  the 


(1)  Lib.  x.  cap.  5. 

(2)  Sympos.  lib.  vii.  cap.  9. 

(3)  Iliad,  ix.  v.  70. 

(4)  Equitibus.  p.  293. 

(5)  Lib.  v.  cap.  4. 

(6)  Lib.  xviii.  cap.  5. 

(7)  Geogvaph.  lib.  xv.  p.  734. 


chus  Sympos.  lib.  vii.  quasst.  ix.  Eustathius  in 
Iliad,  i.  p  631,  &c. 

(8)  Lib.  i.  cap.  133. 

(9)  De  moribus  Germanorum. 

(10)  Rerum  Creticarum,  lib.  iv, 

(11  j  Lycurgo. 

Conf.  Plutar-  U2)  Sympos.  lib.  vii.  qusest.  ix. 
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Spartan  QetMna,  that  is,  their  public  places  of  entertainment,  /3xA evr»gu»v 
uirop(i<ro)i  5  rovsbgluv  hgiroxgarixuv  raf; iv  eiysv,  were  instead  of  councils,  where 
the  chief  men  of  the  commonwealth  met  to  consult  about  the  most  secret  af¬ 
fairs  ;  and  he  adds,  cvixeg  oiu.ru.  5  ro  i»6a8s  ‘irgvrxvslov  xa‘  Asfl'f/iotMs'io*,  that 
the  prytanceum  and  tliesmnthesium,  or  public  halls,  in  this  city,  that  is,  in 
Chseronea,  which  was  Plutarch’s  native  town,  seem  to  have  been  put  to 
the  same  use.  The  same  custom  -eemsto  have  obtained  in  several  other 
cities,  and  particularly  at  Athens,  where  the  supreme  council  supped 
every  day  together  in  the  prytaneum,  as  hath  been  elsewhere  related  ; 
and,  to  use  the  word' of  Eu'tathius  (l)  ‘the  chief  magistrates  at  Rhodes 
were  obliged,  by  an  express  law,  every  day  to  entertain  the  principal 
men  of  that  city  at  a  public  table,  in  order  to  deliberate  what  should  be 
done  the  day  following.’  Hence  as  Plutarch  was  of  opinion  (.’),  Bacchus 
had  the  surname  of  Et5§a\j;j,  prulent  counsellor ;  and  the  night  was  call¬ 
ed  citpeovr),  as  b<ung  the  time  of  wise  and  prudent  counsels  :  and,  as  the 
same  author  observes,  ‘  not  unlik  ■  these  is  that  assembly  of  most  wise 
and  excellent  persons  in  Plato,  w  ere  things  of  the  greatest  concern  are  dis¬ 
cussed.’  As  they  who  were  concerned  in  public  business  used  to  discourse 
of  public  affairs.  so  the  conversation  of  philosophers  was  commonly  upon 
some  argument  of  philosophy  ;  grammarians  disputed  upon  critical  sub¬ 
jects  ,  and  others  conversed  in  their  several  ways,  insomuch  that  every 
art  and  science  was  cultivated  and  improved  upon  these  occasions  ; 
whence  Eustathius  had  good  reason  for  his  remark,  ‘  that  the  Greeks  did 
not  drink  to  excess  at  their  public  entertainments,  but  only  to  keep  up 
the  conversation  about  serious  affairs.’  Examples  of  the  discourse  at 
entertainments  may  be  found  in  Plato  and  Xenophon,  also  (had  they  been 
yet  extant)  in  Aristotle,  Speusippus,  Epicurus  Hieronymus,  Dio  the  aca¬ 
demic,  who  wrote  ’hcyu  *0.[>a.  rforov  Books  of  Table  discourses,  as 

we  are  informed  by  Plutarch  (3),  who  imitates  the  fore-mentioned  au¬ 
thors  in  his  treatise  upon  the  same  argument. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  also  customary  by  turns  to  unbend  their  minds, 
and  divert  them  from  serious  affairs,  by  discourses  upon  ludicrous  argu¬ 
ments  ;  whence  Cup-Trocfiov  the  Greek  name  of  an  entertainment,  is  defin¬ 
ed  by  Plutarch  (1),  xoivuvia.  oV#(5>js  xai  v x.Sicis,  \6yuv  xai  irga^suv,  a  mixture 
of  seriousness  and  mirth,  of  discourses  aad  actions.  At  the  fore-mention¬ 
ed  syssitia  of  the  Lacedaemonian',  where  the  most  grave  and  important 
subjects  were  treated  on,  they  also  crai^siv  edi^ov,  xai  (Jxmtsiv  «!»£v  (3ay.a\o- 
%iug,  xai  a’xun-TO/j.svoi  fJt-jj  Sutfys^aivsiv  used  to  sport  and  to  jest,  though  without 
any  of  that  scurrility  and  reflection  which  is  apt  to  give  offence  (5).  And 
from  the  Table  dr-courses  of  Plutarch  and  others,  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  ancient  custom  to  contrive  their  discourses  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  both  entertain  and  instruct  the  company  :  nevertheless,  in  the  time 
of  Plutrch  they  rarely  discoursed  upon  any  serious  argument  at  public 
entertainments  ;  whence  a  discourse  being  begun  at  Nicostratus’s  house, 
concerning  a  subject  which  was  to  be  discussed  in  the  popular  assembly  at 
Athens;  some  of  the  company,  who  had  never  heard  ofthe  ancient  Greek 
custom,  affirmed  that  it  was  in  imitation  of  the  Persians  (6).  And  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  propounded  in  the  same  author  (7),  whether  it  were  allowable  to 


(U)  In  Iliad  i.  p.  631. 

(2)  Loco  citato. 

(3)  Sympos  principio. 

(4)  Sympos.  lib.  vii.qut6St.vi. 


(5)  Conf.  Plutarchus  Lycurgo,  et  Sympos.  lib 
ii.  quaest  i. 

(6)  Plutarchus  Sypmos.  lib.  vii.  quasi.  >x. 

<7)  Sympos.  principio. 
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discourse  philosophy  over  theircups  ?  Some  delighted  to  tell  stories,  and  to 
repeat  ancient  fables  on  these  occasions  ;  others  chose  to  read  some  divert¬ 
ing  discourse  ^tfiv  r freT*,  or  to  hear  a  poem  repeated,  which  was  very 
common  amongst  men  of  letters  ;  but  no  diversion  was  more  usual  than 
that  of  propounding  and  answering  difficult  questions.  Such  of  these  as 
were  wholly  designed  for  amusement,  were  termed  sLiuy^ara.  but  those 
which  farther  contained  something  serious  and  instructive,  were  called 
yf>»,  which  word,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pollux  (I),  in  its  primary  ac¬ 
ceptation  signifies  a  fishing  net  .  hence,  to  use  the  words  of  Ciear- 
chus  (2),  ‘the  Griphi  contained  philosophical  disquisitions,  wherein  the 
ancient  used  to  give  a  specimen  of  their  learning,  insomuch  that  this  pas¬ 
time  p,ijvup,a  yiv  tfBai  rig  lxet-;n  irgog  traiSiiav  otxitorrjrog,  became  a  proof  of 
every  person’s  proficiency  in  learning.’  The  person  who  solved  the 
question  propounded  was  honoured  with  a  reward  ;  he  who  was  not  so 
fortunate  underwent  a  certain  punishment:  the  rewards  were  gcQuvof  i, 
tuQvmla,  a  garland,  and  the  applause  of  the  company,  as  we  learn  from  the 
same  author  :  the  punishment  was.  to  drink,  without  taking  breath,  a  cup 
of  wine,  mixed  with  salt,  as  Athenaeus  (3)  has  proved  out  of  the  Gany- 
medes  of  Antiphanes  :  the  reward,  according  to  Pollux  (4),  was  a  dish  of 
meat ;  the  peualty  a  salt  cup.  Others  report,  that  a  cup  of  wine  was  the 
prize  which  was  adjudged  to  the  person  who  solved  the  riddle  ;  or,  in 
case  no  man  could  solve  it,  to  the  person  by  whom  it  was  propounded  (5). 
The  account  of  Hesychius  differs  somewhat  from  all  which  have  been  hi¬ 
therto  mentioned  :  he  tells  us  that  ygiQog  is  tfupwraTixjj  £jjrr;tfig  a.iviyua.rahg, 

5  Tfjigiuov  to  uti  Auffavn  to*  ,  ixrfisTt  to  tfuvxsijj.SK)*,  ijroi  xxgarov,  tj  uSa.^ 

‘  an  enigmatical  question  at  compotations,  which,  whoever  fails  of  solv¬ 
ing,  is  obliged  to  drink  that  which  is  set  before  him,  whether  it  be  unmix¬ 
ed  wine  or  water  ;’  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  rewards  and  penalties 
were  varied,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  company.  The  common 
name  of  these,  and  all  other  questions  used  on  the  like  occasions,  was  xv- 
Ai'xeia  ^Tjjp-aTi*.  Theodectes  the  sophist  termed  them  ^rjnifmru, 

because  he  had  got  a  set  of  them  by  heart,  which  was  usually  done  by 
such  as  frequented  public  entertainments  (6).  That  the  custom  of  pro¬ 
pounding  riddles  was  very  ancient,  and  derived  from  the  eastern  nations 
into  Greece,  appears  from  the  story  of  Samson,  in  the  book  of  Judges,  who 
propounded  a  riddle  to  the  Philistines  at  his  nuptial  feast.  Neither  were 
these  questions  confined  to  entertainments, but,  in  the  primitive  times,  were 
proposed  on  other  occasions,  by  those  who  desired  to  make  proof 
of  one  another’s  wisdom  and  learning.  Hence  there  is  mention  of  the 
queen  of  Sheba’s  (7)  question  to  king  Solomon,  of  those  which  passed  be¬ 
tween  Hiram  and  Solomon,  and  several  others  which  are  too  long  to  be 
recounted  in  this  place 

Sometimes  the  entertainer  made  presents  to  all  his  guests.  Lysima- 
chus  of  Babylon  having  entertained  Himerus,  the  tyrant  of  the  Babyloni¬ 
ans  and  Seleucians,  with  300  other  guests  gave  every  man  a  silver  cup  of 
four  pounds  weight  (8).  When  Alexander  made  his  marriage- feast  at  Su- 

.1)  Lib.  vi.  cap.  19.  (6)  Conf.  Pollux. 

(2)  Libro  primo  de  par<®miis  apud  Athenaeum,  (7)  Conf  Reg.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.  Josephus  adr. 

lib.  x.  cap.  ult.  Apionem,  lib  i.  Herodotus.  Scriptor  Convivii 

(3)  Loco  citato.  seplem  sapientum  inter  opera  Plutarchi.  Auc- 

(4)  Onomast.  lib.  vi.  cap  19.  tor  vitae  jEsopi,  &c. 

(5)  Etymologic!  Auctor  et  Phavorinus,  v.  751'-  (8)  Athenseus,  lib.  xi.  cap.  3. 

<pot.  Eustathius,  Iliad,  x.  p.  785. 
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ss  in  Perii',  he  paid  the  debts  of  all  his  soldiers  oat  of  his  own  esche- 
qaer.  and  presented  every  one  ef  his  guests.  who  were  cot  fewer  than 
cine  thousand.  with  golden  caps  1).  From  these  instances,  it  appears 
that  caps  were  commonly  pre-ented  on  these  occasions.  Thb  was  done 
because  it  was  customary  for  the  company,  before  they  parted,  to  poor 
larch  w;ne.  as  a  kbatien  tc  Jiercorv.  wno  was  sccoonted  the  president  ot 
the  right  ^nd  believed  to  send  sleep  and  pleasing  dreams,  whence  he  is 
called  t  v  Homer  •'£  v.r-:r  -nd  I. si** .  To  the  same  god 

they  also  sacrificed  the  toDgues  of  the  anim-d-  which  had  been  killed  for 
the  entertainment.  The  reason  of  which  rite  was  by  some  thought  to 
be.  that  Mercury  being  the  president  o:  el  q  ie'ce.  was  chiefly  delighted 
vr.tq  that  member  :  others  r=.:her  think  that  by  this  sacrifice  he  was  in¬ 
voked  as  a  witness  of  the  tk-conrse  winch  hat  passed  dome  are  ot  opi- 
nion.  that  by  horning  the  tongues  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  was 
intimated,  that  whatever  had  beeD  there  discoursed,  should  be  kept  se¬ 
cret-  Several  other  conjectures  concerning  the  original  of  this  custom, 
which  are  too  ring  m  enumerate,  have  been  m  -e  by  learned  men  (3). 
It  was  chiefly  observed  by  the  Athenians,  Ionian?,  and  Megarecsians. 
Aid  some  will  have  it  to  have  been  begun  ry  one  ot  the  ki  gs  ot  Mega- 
re,  who,  having  the  tongue  of  a  lion,  which  had  wasted  his  country, 
brought  to  him  by  Pelops.  sacrificed  it  at  the  end  of  an  entertainment 
It  was  certainly  very  indent;  whence  Apollonius  makes  it  to  be  observ¬ 
ed  by  the  Argonauts  4j  : 

O: ;  :t a  w  m.  xe it  X .w*is* 

H  CTKJg  f ri-  ' 

\tZ:ua*£S  ;rii  it  i  .  - 

Fortinr.ib  *Jae  be wi  i bar  cr:tan  wi±  rosy  wise. 

An  i  pay  c^r  hoBOHS  -he  py*r'rs  crsi ze : 

TL-t  co  cite  zizirJzg  Kocaes  ifhalifio;  pcor. 

And  irah  salobr^scs  sjeep’ s  coBqn^  beer.  fitizi 

Aai  it  is  practised  by  the  heroes  in  Homer  : 

DjTr:  ;  4  b  -r.:t  ia-'-oai.  =  >;rit/Eiii  i  zTtjjut: r. 

As  the  ancient  Greeks  offered  l.b«tions  chiefly  to  Mercury,  so  the 
Greeks  of  later  times  made  theirs  to  Jupiter,  surnamed  viA£«g.  per¬ 
fect  '5;  ;  yet  several  other  gods  oflen  shared  in  the-e  offerings  :  particu¬ 
larly  at  entertainments  wh  ch  followed  anv  solemn  sacrifice,  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  remember  the  goes  to  whom  the.  had  be:  re  sac  rifle  ed  :  hence, 
at  a  sacriflce  offered  to  Neptune  in  Homer  (6;.  ZTinerva,  who  was  pre¬ 
sent,  under  the  assumed  form  of  Mentor,  aeviseth  the  company  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  tongues,  and  to  pour  forth  libations  ot  wine  to  Nepume,  and  the 
rest  of  the  gods,  before  they  departed. 

Arif  urt  -  rrit,  z&zszzz  r  =  . 

C?:i  lI:rW?ani,  a  zu  m:ui7Mn 

IrLTirrK.i:;?^;  assitis:--  t:.:  yzfxm. 

y-.^r  kssnz-  ate  ifce  Idb^ues,  ccd  ftmi  die  wise, 

Sscrtd  ~jj  .\epG2K  die  Pcweis  djrsae.  po?l 

It  was  herd  unlawful  to  stav  too  long  at  entertainments  which  followed 


1 .  F~s.-cb3S  Ai-iasirs,  p.  COG. 

fg)  H JT3ZC  is  McraniuEn. 

C3)  Apc-Uaaii  Scho&ses  ir.  Aryjc.  ~  51- 

Faau<Ai»t  is  Gaits.  7.  p  157 


4  A  mm.  i  Fb  i.  r.  516. 

5  AsiozK,  i  a  L  priorifia,  cap.  14 

i  Out®.  v  v.  332 
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sacrifices,  as  Athenaeus  hath  observed  from  the  following  words  of  Miner¬ 
va  in  the  same  poet  (1). 

H<T»  yip  ct%e8’  Cnro  tome 

A»6 *  S-£«v  e»  £*1*1  d-***!*if*iv,  a'\xd  vescrQ m. 

The  lamp  of  day  is  quench’d  beneath  the  deep, 

And  soft  approach  the  balmy  hours  of  sleep  : 

Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  heavenly  feast, 

Timeless,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest.  pope. 

The  same  author  reports,  that  till  his  time  the  company  was  obliged  at 
some  sacrificial  entertainments  to  depart  before  sun-set  (2)  ;  but  at  the 
common  entertainments,  where  more  liberty  was  allowed,  the  company 
very  often  staid  till  the  morning  approached  :  this  we  find  done  by  So¬ 
crates  and  his  friends  in  Plato’s  entertainment ;  and  before  that,  in  the 
heroical  times,  by  Penelope’s  suitors,  and  by  the  Phoenicians  in  Homer, 
as  also  by  Dido  and  iEneas  in  Virgil.  It  was  also  customary  to  contend 
who  should  keep  awake  longest  ;  and  the  prize  assigned  to  the  victor 
was  most  commonly  a  sort  of  cakes  called  <xopapis  (3),  which  word  came 
hence  to  be  a  general  name  for  the  prize  of  any  victory,  as  hath  been  al¬ 
ready  observed. 


CHAP.  XX. 

OF  THE  MANNER  OF  ENTERTAINING  STRANGERS. 

The  keeping  of  public  inns,  for  the  reception  ofstrangers,  was  assign¬ 
ed  by  Plato  (4)  to  foreigners,  or  the  meanest  sorts  of  citizens,  as  an  illi¬ 
beral  and  mean  employment.  The  ancient  Greeks  had  no  public  inns, 
which  were  an  invention  of  later  ages.  In  the  primitive  times,  men  lived 
at  home,  neither  caring  to  cultivate  friendship  with  foreigners,  nor  to  im¬ 
prove  themselves  and  their  estates  by  commerce  with  them.  Neither 
was  it  safe  to  travel  without  a  strong  guard,  the  sea  and  land  being  both 
exceedingly  infested  with  robbers,  who  not  only  spoiled  all  whom  they 
caught  of  their  valuable  goods,  but  treated  their  persons  with  the  utmost 
cruelty,  as  appears  from  the  stones  of  Procrustes,  Sinnes,  Sciron,  Peri- 
phetes,  and  many  others.  To  live  upon  the  plunder  of  others,  was  then 
by  many  thought  a  very  honourable  way  of  subsisting  :  and  they  placed 
a  sort  of  glory  in  overcoming  and  spoiling  their  neighbours,  believing  the 
rules  of  humanity  and  justice  to  be  observed  by  none  but  such  as  were 
destitute  of  power  (5).  Hence  it  seems  to  have  come,  that  amongst  the 
ancient  Greeks,  strangers  and  enemies  were  both  signified  by  the  same 
name,  all  strangers  being  then  accounted  enemies.  And  the  Per¬ 
sians,  who  for  several  ages  waged  continual  wars  with  Greece,  are  parti¬ 
cularly  signified  by  that  word  (6).  The  Lacedemonians  are  said  to  have 
termed  the  barbarous  nations,  whom  the  Greeks  took  for  their  common 

(1)  Loco  citato.  (4)  De  Leg.  lib.  xi. 

^2)  Athenseus,  lib.  v.  cap.  4.  (5)  Plutarchus  Theseos,  Thucydides  Historic 

(3)  Artemidorus,  lib.  i.  cap.  74.  Arisfo-  principio. 
phanis  Scholiastes  ad  Equites.  (6)  Hesychius  voce  ifivoi. 
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enemies,  by  the  name  gevoi(l).  And  amongst  the  primitive  Latins,  the 
name  hostis,  which  was  afterwards  appropriated  to  enemies,  signified 
strangers  (2). 

The  sea  was  freed  from  pirates  by  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  who,  with 
a  strong  fleet,  for  a  long  time  maintained  the  dominion  of  all  the  seas 
thereabouts.  The  land  robbers  were  destroyed  by  Hercules,  Theseus, 
and  other  primitive  heroes  ;  from  which  times,  Xenophon  (3)  reports,  that 
till  his  own  age,  ge'vas  hi  xSixeT,  no  man  was  injurious  to  strangers, 
And  in  the  earliest  ages,  all  who  were  not  entirely  void  of  humanity,  are 
said  to  have  entertained  all  strangers  with  respect  :  it  was  then  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  supply  them  with  victuals  and  other  necessaries,  before  they  inquir¬ 
ed  their  names,  or  asked  them  any  other  questions.  Thus  Telemachus 
and  his  company  are  treated  by  Menelaus,  who  thus  bespeaks  them  upon 
their  arrival  at  Sparta  (4)  : 

Sit*  tf"  iiri  81703V,  ifj  %*!piro\i  nurap  ivina. 

A mVvk  Traa-fl’sijUEva),  apna-ofx^'  oirins  «s-ov 
Avfp  av. - 

In  the  same  manner  Telemachus  is  entertained  by  Nestor  (5),  Ulysses 
by  Eumaeus  (6),  and  Minerva,  under  the  form  of  Mentor,  by  Telema¬ 
chus  (7).  Menelaus  entertained  Paris  the  Trojan  ten  days,  before  he 
inquired  who  he  was,  or  whence  he  came  ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
tlp^alov  i&os,  an  ancient  custom  to  forbear  such  inquiries  till  the  tenth 
day,  if  the  stranger  seemed  willing  to  stay  till  that  time,  as  we  learn  from 
Eustathius’s  comment  on  the  passage  of  Homer,  where  the  king  of  Ly- 
cia  is  introduced  demanding  of  Bellerophon  his  recommendatory  letter 
from  Proetus,  upon  the  tenth  day  after  he  had  come  to  his  house  (8). 

Evvit fj.  jp  jpunrtrt,  ij  erne*  Sis  i<p(urtr 
Axx'  S'ik.h.th  ecpavii  pofofxn'ruKos  ms, 

K=ti  rare  fxit  s mu  a-n/xs.  ifio-Otts, 

Otti  oi  yst/xCpolo  Trap*  ripolTo/o  sptpo.'To. 

There  Lycia’s  monarch  paid  him  honours  due, 

Nine  days  he  feasted,  and  nine  bulls  he  slew  ; 

But  when  the  tenth  bright  morning  orient  glow’d, 

The  faithful  youth  his  monarch’s  mandate  show’d, 

The  fatal  tablets  till  that  instant  seal’d 

The  dreadful  secret  to  the  king  reveal’d.  pope. 

In  later  ages,  Cretan  hospitality  was  very  much  celebrated.  In  the. 
(futfa'iVia,  public  halls  of  Crete,  there  were  constantly  two  apartments  :  one 
wa;t  termed  xoijaiitjJpio*,  wherein  strangers  were  lodged  ;  the  oilier  was 
«tv5gsibv,  being  the  place  of  eating,  where  all  the  Cretans  supped  toge¬ 
ther  :  in  the  uppermost  part  of  this  room  there  was  a  constant  table  set 
apart  for  strangers,  called  rpavs^a  gs>;a  gevixi;,  «,r  geua  :  others  will 
have  two  tables  appointed  for  this  use  (9).  And  in  the  distribution  of 
victuals,  the  strangers  were  always  served  before  the  king,  or  any  of  the 
Cretan  nation  ;  and  some  of  them  were  permitted  to  bear  very  consider¬ 
able  offices  in  the  state  (10). 

(1)  Herodotus  Calliope,  cap.  10  Pollux,  lib.  (4)  Odyss.  4'.  v.  61. 

i.  cap.  10  (5)  Odyss  7'.  v  69. 

(2)  Varro  principio,  lib  iv.  de  L  L.  Cicero  de  (6)  Odvss.  j'  v  45. 

Qffic. lib  i.  cap  2.  AmbrosiusOffir.  lib  i  cap.  (7)  Odyss  4  v  170 

29  Conf  Commenlarius  noster  in  Lvcophron.  (8)  Iliad  vi.  v  174.  p.  491.  ed.  Basil 
Cassandra-,  v  464  (9)  Athenffius.  lib.  iv.  cap.  9, 

(9)  Air.iuvnu  lib.  ii  00)  Heraclidea  de  Repub. 
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The  rest  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  the  Athenians,  were  generally 
courteous  to  strangers,  except  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  are  ill  spoken  of 
for  their  want  of  hospitality  ;  hence  they  are  described  by  Izetzes  (1) 
as  most  opposite  to  the  Athenians  in  their  behaviour  to  strangers. 

Toif  Afluvstloic  vo/jios  nv  ittrJ'iX'irBai  tb'c  |evK{ 

O06>  5  9iAe|;C»o<  Tcac  vrio-iv 

T o<s  AaKiea-t  it  r/uoc,  *.TeKzvvuv. 

For  the  same  reason  they  are  called  by  Aristophanes  (2)  J'lSijeivogsuoi,  and 
by  others  gsvijXarai,  from  their  imposing  upon  strangers,  and  driving  them 
away  ;  which  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  because  Lycurgus  chiefly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  laws  and  manners  of  Crete  in  the  regulations  which  he  made 
at  Sparta.  Nevertheless,  it  is  very  certain  that  very  good  care  was  taken 
of  strangers  at  Sparta.  It  was  one  part  of  the  royal  office  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  them,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus  ;  and  M.  Antoninus  (3)  af¬ 
firms,  that  strangers  had  a  convenient  place  assigned  in  the  shade,  where¬ 
as  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves  lay  down  without  distinction  of  places. 
But  the  opinion  of  their  rough  and  uncivil  usage  of  strangers  seems  to 
have  prevailed  chiefly  on  these  two  accounts  : 

First,  because  foreigners,  when  they  lived  upon  the  Spartan  diet, 
which  was  extremely  coarse,  thought  themselves  ill  entertained  :  hence 
a  citizen  of  Sybaris,  happening  to  be  treated  after  the  Spartan  fashion, 
professed  that  he  no  longer  wondered  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Spar¬ 
tans  despised  dangers  more  than  other  nations,  since  they  were  allowed 
no  pleasure  for  which  they  could  desire  to  live  (4). 

Secondly ,  because  strangers  had  admittance  into  Sparta  only 
iftigou,  certain  days  (5).  This  was  a  provision  against  the  promiscuous 
and  frequent  concourse  of  other  nations,  which  they  avoided  as  much  as 
they  possibly  could,  either  as  Archidamus  in  Libanius  (6)  reports,  to  pre¬ 
vent  foreigners  from  observing  the  faults  and  miscarriages  of  Sparta, 
which  Pericles  in  Thucydides  (7)  seems  also  to  reproach  them  with,  or 
rather  fearing  that  the  manners  of  their  citizens  would  be  corrupted  by 
a  too  free  and  unlimited  conversation  with  other  nations  ;  which  account 
of  this  appointment  is  assigned  by  Xenophon  (8)  Plutarch  (9),  and  others  : 
for  the  same  reason  an  edict  was  once  put  forth  at  Rome,  whereby  strang¬ 
ers,  usu  Mr6is  prohibiti,  were  forbidden  the  use  of  that  city  ^10).  And 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  allowed  to  travel  into  foreign  countries,  lest 
they  should  introduce  foreign  customs  and  vices  at  Sparta  ( 1 1).  That 
these  and  the  like  orders  were  not  enacted  without  sufficient  cause,  ap¬ 
pears  from  Lysander  and  Agesilaus,  the  former  of  which  returning  home 
from  Athens,  and  the  latter  from  Asia,  contributed  very  much  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  corruption  of  manners,  which,  in  a  short  time  after,  destroyed  the 
ancient  Lacedaemonian  discipline  and  way  of  living. 

To  return  to  the  Grecian  hospitality.  In  order  to  excite  the  people  to 
treat  strangers  with  kindness  and  respect,  the  ancient  poets  and  lawgiv¬ 
ers  possessed  them  with  an  opinion,  that  all  strangers  were  under  the  pe- 

(1)  Chiliad  Vii.  Hist.  130.  (8)  De  Repub.  Lacedaem. 

(2)  Pace.  (9)  Lycurgo,  institutis  Laconicis. 

(3)  Lib  xi  adseipsum.  (10)  Cicero  deOffic.  lib.  iii.  cap.  11. 

(4)  Athena»us,  lib.  iv.  cap.  6.  (1 1)  Plutarchus  locis  citat.  et  Apophthegmat. 

(5)  Aristophanis  Scholiastes  in  Pace.  Suidas.  Nicolaus  de  moribus  gentium  apud  Stobaeum, 

(6)  Declam.  xxiv.  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  Harpocra 

W)  Lib.  ii.  in  Orat.  funebri  *ion  voce  aaStyoi,  &c. 
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culiar  care  of  eertain  gods,  who  revenged  all  the  injuries  done  to  them  ; 
in  the  number  of  these  gods  were  reckoned  Minerva,  Apollo,  Venus,  Cas¬ 
tor,  and  Pollux,  and  chiefly  Jupiter,  who  hail  hence  the  surname  of  8»iog, 
hospitable  ;  w  hich  was  also  sometimes  given  to  other  gods,  who  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  protect  strangers  :  hence  Ulysses  endeavours  to  mitigate  Poly¬ 
phemus,  with  the  reason,  that  Jupiter  was  the  patron  and  avenger  of 
strangers  (l). 

Axx’  a  itfoio,  <p(pm  Qtis'  iKtrtti  J'i  rot  li/usv’ 

Seize  <f  ttri'Ti/AH'taip  ixer lav  ~i  j'Uvwrt 
Sirnots,  oc  jrimeta-m  a./*’  u.iS'oiotam  o vitj'si. 

’Tis  what  the  Gods  require  :  those  Gods  revere, 

The  poor  and  stranger  are  their  constant  care  ; 

To  Jove  their  cause  and  their  revenge  belongs, 

He  wanders  with  them,  and  he  feels  their  w  rongs.  fOpe. 

And  Eumaeus  is  moved  by  the  same  reason  to  entertain  the  same  hero,  as 
himself  professeth  (2)  : 

Sum'  *  not  Sri/uis  It',  dJ"  it  xxkudv  crsSsv  ez.8 oi, 

Simov  oirt/uno-cLF  7rpo;  yctg  Aio;  iirm  a,  orxtin; 

StUVOt  T6,  TT'T a>%ol  n. — - 

The  swain  replied  :  It  never  was  our  guise 
To  slight  the  poor,  or  aught  humane  despise: 

For  Jove  unfolds  our  hospitable  door, 

’Tis  Jove  that  sends  the  stranger  and  the  poor.  pope. 

For  the  same  reason  the  gods  were  feigned  to  travel  in  the  habit  of 
strangers  :  thus  Jupiter  speaks  of  himself  in  Ovid  (3)  : 

El  Deus  humana  lustro  sub  imagine  terras. 

In  another  passage  of  thrt  author,  the  same  god,  accompanied  by  Mercu¬ 
ry,  is  said  to  have  been  denied  reception  by  lOGo  houses,  which  for  that 
affeuce  he  turned,  with  the  adjoining  country  into  a  lake  (4).  Lycaon 
was  said  to  have  been  transformed  into  a  wolf  for  his  injurious  treatment 
of  Jupiter.  And,  to  mention  only  one  example  more,  when  Antinous  in 
Homer  (5)  treats  Ulysses,  who  there  appears  like  a  stranger,  injuriously, 
he  is  put  in  mind  that  the  gods  used  to  visit  the  cities  of  men  in  the  habit 
andjorm  of  strangers. 

Avtivo,  £  VM5V  'iSxMs  S'ufrvov  xMirrv, 

OuM/Uiv',  it  Jh  Tti  tic  brspaim f  £S"t  ; 

K xi  n  &£!-  ’(kmotam  ieixons  £\Ko$>rtoi<Tit 
n«VT mot  nXipevns,  i7rirpaQaJ  t  trcAasy, 

Avfipcczraiv  vGpm  n  x,  livo/xlrv  ip  pa  v ns. 

Was  ever  chief  for  wars  like  these  renown’d  ? 

Ill  fits  the  stranger  and  the  poor  to  wound. 

Unblest  thy  hand;  if  in  this  low  disguise 
Wander,  perhaps,  some  immate  of  the  skies; 

They  (curious  oft  of  mortal  actions)  deign 
In  forms  like  these,  to  round  the  earth  and  main. 

Just  and  unjust  recording  in  their  mind, 

And  with  sure  eyes  inspecting  all  mankind.  pops- 

The  rites  of  entertaining  strangers  being  the  same  with  those  of  re¬ 
ceiving  guests  at  entertainments,  which  have  been  described  in  one  of 

(1)  Homer.  Odyss.  is.  v.  269.  (3)  Metam.  lib.  i.  v.  213, 

(2)  Odyss.  jp.  v.  55,  (4)  Metam.  viii.  v.  626, 

(5)  Odyss.  g’.  v.  483, 
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the  preceding  chapters,  need  not  be  farther  explained  in  this  place  ; 
only  this  must  be  observed,  that  salt  was  commonly  set  before  strangers, 
before  they  tasted  the  victuals  provided  for  them  ;  whereby  was  intimat¬ 
ed,  that  as  salt  does  consist  of  aqueous  and  terrene  particles  mixed  aud 
united  together,  or  as  it  is  a  concrete  of  several  aqueous  parts,  so  the 
stranger  and  the  petson  by  whom  he  was  entertained,  should,  from  the 
time  of  their  tasting  salt  together,  maintain  a  constant  union  of  love  and 
friendship.  Others  tell  us  that  salt  being  apt  to  preserve  flesh  from 
corruption,  signified,  that  the  friendship  which  was  then  begun,  should 
be  firm  and  lasting.  And  some  to  mention  no  more  different  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  this  matter,  think,  that  a  regard  was  had  to  the  purifying  quality 
of  salt,  which  was  commonly  used  in  lustrations,  and  that  it  intimated, 
that  friendship  ought  to  be  free  from  all  design  and  artifice,  jealousy  and 
suspicion  (1).  It  may  be,  the  ground  of  this  custom  was  only  this,  that 
salt  was  constantly  used  at  all  entertainments,  both  of  the  gods  and  men; 
whence  a  particular  sanctity  was  believed  to  he  lodged  in  it .  It  is  hence  call¬ 
ed  S-eio?  «Xs,  divine  salt,  by  Homer  ;  and  otXsj,  holy  salt,  by  others  ;  and 
salinorum  appositu,  by  the  placing  of  salt  on  the  tables,  a  sort  of  holiness 
was  thought  to  be  derived  to  them  (2)  Indeed,  all  things  which  any  way 
conduced  to  promote  love  and  concord,  especially  in  those  early  times, 
when  men  lived  by  spoil  and  rapine,  were  held  to  be  sacred  :  hence  the 
table  was  thought  to  be  endowed  with  an  inherent  holiness,  as  well  as  the 
salt.  To  6p.»<rfasrs£o»,  to  have  eaten  at  the  same  table,  was  esteemed  an 
inviolable  obligation  to  friendship  ;  and  *Xa  rgurfegai  ira^afioei'vfiv,  to 
transgress  the  salt  and  the  table,  that  is,  to  break  the  laws  of  hospitality, 
and  to  injure  one  by  whom  any  person  had  been  entertained,  was  account¬ 
ed  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  ;  hence  that  exaggerating  interrogation  of 
Demosthenes  (3),  n«  8s  ;  ifi  rgdirs^at  ;  <ravra  ydg  rguytuSst  ir«fiwv. 

*  Where  is  the  salt ;  where  the  hospitable  tables  ?  For  in  despite  of  these 
he  had  been  the  author  of  these  troubles.5  And  the  crime  of  Paris  in 
stealing  Helena  is  aggravated  by  Cassandra  (4),  upon  this  consideration, 
that  he  had  contemned  the  salt,  and  overturned  the  hospitable  table  : 

- 8(Ti  TOV  £fvo<c 

2i/vif«/>Tovi  A  iy*iu>ni  zyvlriiv  vayot, 

EtA.«5  9"S4>V  5t\o/T«C  £kC»V«<  S  KHV, 

•  Assets  TfHtTrsgav,  KivaninrceTAi  S-£, uiv. 

And  70  bpoisyov,  to  converse  under  the  same  roof,  was  thought  to  be 
some  sort  of  engagement  to  love  and  courtesy,  as  we  learn  from  the  com¬ 
ment  of  Eustathius  on  that  passage  of  Homer,  where  Ajax  endeavours  to 
pacify  Achilles  by  this  motive,  that  they  were  in  the  same  house,  and 
under  the  same  roof  (5)  : 

- 7v  S'  txstov  evflso  d-u/uov, 

hlSemt  Si  (jLiKadfov,  uTa>£0<pioi  Si  rot  'a Tfjtiv. 

The  alliance  which  was  contracted  by  hospitality  was  termed  vfgo^evla  :  it 
was  held  very  sacred,  and  irws  rx  dayysuxu  9-srfp.u  xgslrTav  ro7g  oraXaioTg  ijv, 
was  rather  more  inviolably  observed  by  the  ancients  than  the  ties  of  kindred 
and  consanguinity.  Teucer  in  Homer  endeavoured  to  deprive  Priamus  of 
his  kingdom,  though  he  was  the  son  of  Hesione,  the  sister  of  Priamus  ; 

(1)  Conf  Eustathius  in  Iliad,  &.  p.  100.  Ly-  (3)  Orat,  de  falsa  Legat. 
cophronis  Scholiastes  inv.  135.  137.  (4)  Lycophron,  v.  134. 

2)  Arnobius contra  Gentes,  lib.  ii.  (5)  Iliad,  ix.  v.  635.  p.  691.  ed.  Basil. 
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whereas  Glaucus  and  Diomedes  laid  down  their  arras  in  the  heat  of  bat 
tie,  out  of  a  pious  regard  to  the  hospitable  alliance  which  had  been  en¬ 
tered  into  by  their  progenitors,  Oeneus  and  Bellerophon.  as  Eustathius  (1) 
observes.  Hence  it  appears  farther,  that  the  alliances  of  hospitality 
were  derived  by  parents  to  their  children  ;  neither  were  they  contracted, 
only  by  private  and  single  men,  but  by  these  with  whole  families  and  ci¬ 
ties.  Hence  Megillus  in  Plato  (2)  affirmed  himself  to  the  w^of.vos,  allied 
by  hospitali'y  to  the  city  of  Athens.  Nicias,  the  Athenian,  is  by  Plutarch 
called  *^o|-»ojvwv  AaxeSoupoviav,  allied  by  hospitality  to  the  Lncedgmoniuns. 
Cimon.  the  son  of  Miltiades,  by  means  of  the  same  alliance,  became  in¬ 
strumental  towards  establishing  a  peace  between  the  cities  of  Athens  and 
Sparta  (3).  And,  to  mention  only  one  instance  more,  Halyattes,  king  of 
Lydia,  made  a  covenant  with  the  Mysians,  W  <*  rs  %etv&s  «XX jjXois  «ivar 
whereby  they  were  obliged  to  l, ike  one  another  for  guests  and  allies  (4). 

Hence  it  was  customary  for  men  thus  allied  to  give  one  another  tiopSeXa, 
certain  tokens,  the  producing  whereof  was  a  recognition  of  the  covenant 
of  hospitality.  Hence  Jason  in  Euripides  (5)  promiseth  Medea,  when 
she  departed  from  him,  to  send  the  symbols  of  hospitality,  which  should 
procure  for  her  a  kind  reception,  in  foreign  countries  : 

Bivc.it  ts  7rifAvrtiv,  <ru/u£o\',  at  Sparer  i  <r'  tv. 

These  were  mutual  presents  and  gifts,  called  £via  or  <5wf a  gsvnca,  which 
xsijuijXia  Toiff  iraXxiois  ecrsri6s\iro  sis  ctvdpivvffi*  (piXiug  to  is  eiriyovois. 

were  reposited  by  the  ancient  Greeks  amongst  their  treasures  to  keep  up  the 
memory  of  their  friendships  to  succeeding  generations,  as  we  are  informed 
by  the  comment  of  Eustathius  on  that  passage  of  Homer  (6).  where  Dio- 
medes  recounts  to  Glaucus  the  gifts  which  their  ancestors,  Oeneus  and 
Bellerophon,  had  presented  to  one  another  : 

H  p  i  vv  //.cl  l-eivct  TruTtfeas  tori  vrahamt' 

Oivtut  yip  voTt  Slot  x uv/uevd  BtAAipsjsv'riiv 
Sfivirr'  f»  /utyapcinv  itwcriv  H/ua t'  tpv^at. 

Ot  S' i  Xj  iwiKotn  to/sov  x*Aet, 

O’tvtuc  uiv  fotrvp*  SiSx  qnivini  fiiiviv, 

Bt1.\tpc,T>ovT»<  S t  ypivnov  Sinat  auQaa ivrtXXcv, 

Kai  uiv  tyciv  x.ari\i  vrov  iftivsv  Step*?'  tpoin. 

Know,  chief,  our  grandsires  have  been  guests  of  old. 

Oeneus  the  strong,  Bellerophon  the  bold  : 

Our  antient  seat  his  honour’d  presence  grac’d 
Where  twenty  days  in  genial  rites  he  pass’d. 

The  parting  heroes,  mutual  presents  left; 

A  golden  goblet  was  thy  grandsire’s  gift: 

Oeneus  a  belt  of  matchless  work  bestow’d. 

That  rich  with  Tyrian  dye  refulgent  glow’d, 

This  from  his  pledge  I  learnt,  which  safely  stor’d, 

Among  my  treasures,  still  adorns  my  board.  pope. 

The  latter  Greeks  used  to  break,  *’?£ay«X«g,  a  dye  in  two  parts,  one  of 
which  the  guests  carried  away,  the  other  remained  with  the  entertain¬ 
er  (7).  The  same  custom  was  used  at  home,  where  each  part  of  the 
dye  was  termed  tessera  hospitalis.  This  plainly  appears  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  of  Plautus  (8)  : 

(1)  In  Iliad,  vi.  p.  496.  (6)  Iliad  vi. 

(2)  Lib.  i.  de  Legib.  p.  780.  edit.  Francofurt  (7)  Euripides  Scholiast  in  Medes,  ver.  613 

(3)  Corn  Nepos.  Cimone.  ex  Helladio,  et  Eubuh  Xutbo. 

(4)  Herodotus  Clione.  (8)  Paeuul,  act.  v.  sc.  2.  ver.  85. 

(5)  Medea,  ver.  613. 
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AG.  Siquidem  Antidamarchi  quceris  adoptaiitium. 

Ego  sum  ipsus,  quern  tu  quceris.  POE.  Hem!  quid  ego  audio 
AG.  Antidamas  gnatum  me  esse.  POE.  Si  ila  esl,  iesseram 
Conferre  si  vis  hospitalem,  eccam,  atiuli. 

AG.  Agedum  hue  ostende :  est  per  probe  :  namhabeo  domum 
POE.  0  mi  hospes,  salve  multum :  nam  mihi  tuus  pater, 

Pater  tuus  ergo  hospes,  Antidamas  fuit : 

H<ee.  mihi  hospitalis  tessera  cum  illo  fuit. 

AG.  Antidamarchus’s  adopted  son 

If  you  do  seek,  I  am  the  very  man. 

POE.  How  !  do  I  hear  aright  ?  AG.  I  am  the  son. 

Of  old  Antidamas.  POE.  If  so,  1  pray  you, 

Compare  with  me  the  hospitable  dye, 

I’ve  brought  this  with  me.  AG.  Prithee,  let  me  see  it,— 

It  is  indeed  the  perfect  counterpart 

Of  mine  at  home.  POE.  All  hail,  my  welcome  guest. 

Your  father  was  my  guest,  Antidamas 
Your  father  was  my  honour’d  guest,  and  then 

This  hospitable  dye  with  me  he  parted.  c.  s. 

Upon  these  tessere ,  their  names,  or  some  other  character  of  distinction, 
as  also  the  image  of  Jupiter  Hospitalis,  were  commonly  engraven. 
Hence  the  following  verse  of  the  fore-mentioned  comedian  (l),  wherein 
the  same  thing,  viz.  the  tessera,  with  Jupiter  engraved  upon  it,  seems  to 
be  expressed  by  two  separate  names,  which  is  a  mode  of  speech  very 
common  in  the  poets. 

Deum  hospitalem  ac  tesserdm  mecum  fero. 

When  they  renounced  their  hospital  alliance,  it  was  customary  to  break 
in  pieces  the  hospital  tessera.  Hence  tesseram  frangere  signifies  to  vio¬ 
late  the  laws  of  hospitality  :  thus  it  is  used  by  the  same  author  (2)  : 

Abi,  quaere  ubi  tuojusjurando  satis  sit  subsidii : 

Hie  apud  nos  jam,  Alcesimarche,  confregisti  tesseram. 

They  who  entertained  private  strangers,  were  termed  /JWfofsvoi. 
They  who  received  ambassadors,  and  other  foreigners,  who  came  on  any 
public  account,  were  called  *£dgsvoi.  But  the  same  name  is  often  taken 
for  men  wbo  entertained  their  own  private  friends  of  other  nations.  If 
the  person  who  received  the  foreigners,  who  came  under  a  public  cha¬ 
racter,  did  it  voluntarily,  he  was  called  ^iXoff^ogevos  ;  in  which  sense  Pi- 
thias  is  called  by  Thucydides  (3  )dsXosr foljevas  ’A0*vai®v,  the  voluntary  en~ 
terlainer  of  the  Athenians.  But  more  commonly  the  ff|ogevoi  were  appoint¬ 
ed  to  that  office,  either  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  which  was  the 
usual  way  of  choosing  them  in  popular  governments  ;  or  by  designation 
of  the  king,  which  was  the  method  in  monarchical  countries.  Thus,  at 
Sparta,  the  kings  appointed  mg  «!v  s6e\x<fi  r m  c/,i w»,  whomsoever  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  they  pleased  to  be proxeni,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus  (4).  Neither 
did  the  office  of  proxeni  consist  only  in  providing  lodging  and  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  fore-mentioned  strangers  ;  but  it  was  also  their  duty  to  con¬ 
duct  them  to  the  king,  or  the  popular  assembly,  to  provide  for  them  con¬ 
venient  places  in  the  theatre,  and  to  serve  and  assist  them  on  all  other 
occasions.  Hence,  xaXa  rivcis  r,  xax#  aiVioj,  whoever  was  the  procurer  of 
any  good  or  evil  to  another  person,  was  termed  5r«ogcvo;.  The  author  of 
another  man’s  ruin  and  misery  was  called  •zpogevo?  dtuXsiag,  or  srgd^svog  cp&o- 
gxg  :  the  author  of  his  safety  and  felicity,  irgogfvog  <foirr,pi»g  or  irgoguos  vri- 
stug  (5). 

(1)  Ibid.  sc.  X.  ver.  22.  (4)  Lib.  vi.  conf.  Eustathius  in  Iliad,  </.  p  30? 

(2)  Cistellaria.  Pollux,  lib  v.  cap.  4-  Suidas. 

(3)  Lib.  iii.  cap.  70,  ubi  Conf.  Grascus  Scholiast.  (5)  Eustathius  in  Iliad.  p.  369 
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The  office  of  proxeni  was  by  the  more  modern  Greeks  called  rfupox** , 
which  word  is  used  in  that  sense  in  one  of  St.  Basil’s  epistles 
are  by  Hesychius  interpreted  ^ap'Kf^xTa,  Sa^piara, presents,  or  gifts:  and 
public  entertainments  are  called  by  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  epistles  to  Atti- 
cus  (1),  parochice  publicce ;  unless  instead  of  these  words,  we  read,  as 
some  learned  men  have  done,  parochus  publicus ;  for  the  officers  were 
called  tfo spo^oi  and  |svoir*^o^oi.  The  ancient  Romans  called  them  copiarii, 
but  Horace  (2)  useth  the  name  of  parochus,  which  was  current  in  his 
age  : 

Proximo,  Campanoponii  qua  villvla,  tectum 

Praebuit  :  el  paroclii,  quce  debent,  ligna,  salemque. 

Next  night,  near  Campan’s  bridge,  our  stage  was  good, 

And  there  we  lodged,  and  as  the  custom  stood, 

The  villagers  presented  salt  and  wood.  creech. 

Where,  under  the  names  of  ligna  et  sal ,  wood  and  salt,  all  necessary 
provisions  are  comprehended  ;  these  were  supplied  in  all  the  Roman 
towns  to  such  as  came  thither  upon  any  public  affair  by  the  parochi,  who 
were  empowered  to  levy  taxes  on  the  inhabitants  for  this  use  (3)  In 
another  place  of  the  same  poet,  parochus  signifies  the  master  of  a  feast : 

- vertcre  pallor 

Turn  parochi  faciem  nil  sic  metuentis  ut  acres 

Potores. - 

- Struck  with  dread, 

A  fearful  pale  our  landlord's  face  o’erspread ; 

Great  were  his  terrors  of  such  drinking  folk.  Francis. 

Whoever  undertook  a  journey,  first  implored  the  diving  protection. 
Before  their  departure  into  any  foreign  country,  it  was  customary  to  sa¬ 
lute  and,  as  it  were,  take  leave  of  the  deities  of  their  own  country,  by 
kissing  the  earth  :  thus  the  Trojans  in  Ovid  are  said  to  do  (4)  : 

- dant  oscula  terra 

Troades,  et  patriae  fumantia  tecta  relinquunt. 

The  same  rite  of  salutation  was  commonly  practised  at  their  arrival  in 
any  country  :  thus  Ulysses  in  i  haeacia  (5)  : 

y.uae  Si  ^eiSapov  upspav- 

And  Cadmus  in  Bceotia  (6)  : 

Cadmus  agit  grates  pregrinwque  oscula  terra. 

Figit ;  et  ignotos  mantes  agrosque  salutat. 

Hereby  they  paid  homage,  and  invoked  the  assistance  and  protection  of 
ivr^upioi  Ssoi,  the  gods  who  were  patrons  of  that  country.  They  worship¬ 
ped  the  same  gods  during  the  time  of  their  residence  in  that  place.  This 
was  done  by  the  Samaritans,  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  planted  in  the 
country  of  Israel,  as  we  learn  from  the  sacred  history,  and  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  whilst  he  staid  in  T roas,  as  the  writers  of  his  life  and  actions 
report.  Lastly,  when  they  returned  home,  they  saluted  the  gods  of  their 
own  country  in  the  same  manner,  and  gave  them  thanks  for  their  safe  re¬ 
turn.  1  his  was  done  by  Ulysses  in  Homer  at  his  return  to  Ithaca  (7)  - 

(1)  Lib.  xiii.epist.  2.  (2)  Lib.  sat.  v.  45.  (4)  Metam  lib.  xiii  420. 

(3)  Liviuslib.  xlii.  Cicero,  lib.  i.  epist  16.  (5)  Odyss.  %'  v  460 
ad  Atticum,  Acron  in  Horatii  loc.  clt.  Idem  in  (6)  Ovidii  Metam.  iib.  iii.  v.  24 
lib.  ii.  sat  8.  35.  (7)  Odyss.  V,  v.  324. 
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r»fl»V«v  S’  SLf  ttrura.  iro\u tx«c  Slot  ’OSumte, 

Xaipuv  h  itt/a-e  eT*  fciSapov  dpxp&v, 

Autikoi  <fi  No'/w^jic  nfnVaTO,  XetPlli  «V6ta-^av- 
The  king  with  joy  confess’d  his  place  ofbirth, 

And  on  his  knees  salutes  his  mother  earth  : 

Then,  with  his  suppliant  hands  upheld  in  air, 

Thus  to  the  sea-green  sisters  sends  his  prayer.  pope. 

The  same  rite  is  practised  by  Agamemnon  in  ASschylus  (1),  when  he 
returns  to  Mycenae  ;  and  by  Hercules  in  Euripides  (2),  at  his  return  from 
the  infernal  regions. 


(1)  Agamemnon,  v.  819, 


(2)  Hercul.  Furent.  v.  523. 
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PART  I. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  human  improvement  and  civilization,  we  shall  find  that 
both  tradition  and  history  point  to  the  East,  as  the  source  from  which  they  first  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  the  West.  It  is  entirely  foreign  from  our  purpose  to  give  any  account 
of  the  different  nations  in  the  East,  among  whom  the  arts  of  life  were  first  cultivated 
with  success  ;  but  as  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  were  known  to  have  had  frequent 
intercourse  with  Greece  at  a  very  early  period,  a  short  detail  of  their  policy  and  pur¬ 
suits  will  form  no  improper  introduction  to  an  account  of  the  early  Grecian  states. 

The  Egyptians  had  early  established  among  them  a  regular  government,  and  many 
just  and  equitable  laws,  both  for  the  protection  of  property  and  the  security  of  the 
people’s  rights.  They  had  also  an  institution  of  great  weight  in  the  state,  that  of 
the  priesthood  ;  an  order  of  men  to  whom  were  entrusted  the  ceremonies  of  religion 
and  the  mysteries  of  their  national  faith,  embodied  into  a  complex  and  multifarious 
system.  From  the  leisure  and  opportunities  they  enjoyed,  they  early  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  the  cultivation  of  letters  and  science,  which,  by  the  political  institutions  of 
the  country,  were  confined  to  them  alone,  and  which  they  communicated,  without  re¬ 
serve  or  mystery,  to  those  only  who  were  properly  initiated. — From  the  nature  of  the 
climate  and  soil  of  Egypt,  it  is  evident  that  agriculture  must  have  been  early  under¬ 
stood,  as  the  Nile,  by  its  inundations,  prevented  the  possibility  of  pasturing  the  ground, 
or  raising  any  other  productions  than  corn  and  other  annual  plants.  Of  these,  in  fa¬ 
vourable  seasons,  the  produce  was  great,  and  admitted  of  exportation  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  less  bountifully  supplied.  Phoenicia,  with  which  an  intercourse  by  sea  had  been 
early  established,  seems  to  have  taken  off  the  redundant  supply  of  these  productions 
in  exchange  for  other  commodities,  particularly  timber,  with  which  the  contiguous 
country  abounded,  and  which  was  an  article  of  great  scarcity  in  Egypt.  By  this  mu¬ 
tual  communication  between  the  two  countries,  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  commerce 
of  both  ;  and  the  art  of  navigation,  confined  at  first,  as  we  may  suppose,  to  short  at¬ 
tempts  along  the  coasts,  was  thereby  greatly  improved.  By  degrees,  the  Phoenicians 
extended  their  voyages  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  as  far  as  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ;  bartered  their  own  goods,  which  were  more  calculated  for  shew 
than  real  use,  for  the  natural  productions  of  the  countries  which  they  visited  ;  plant¬ 
ed  colonies  and  formed  permanent  settlements  in  places  most  favourable  fof  commerce. 
While  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  were  thus  opening  an  intercourse  with  each  other  and 
with  various  tribes  along  the  coast,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  probably  migrating 
hordes  from  the  deserts  of  Scythia,  were  ignorant  of  the  most  necessary  arts  ;  lived 
upon  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  clothed  themselves  with  skins  of  ani¬ 
mals  which  they  happened  to  kill  in  the  chace.  and  sheltered  themselves  from  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  seasons  and  incidental  storms  in  thickets  or  caverns.  In  this  state, 
or  but  little  removed  from  this  state,  they  were  discovered  by  the  Phoenician  and 
Egyptian  navigators,  who  found  in  the  natural  productions  of  the  soil,  among  the 
rude  arts  of  the  natives  and  even  the  natives  themselves,  objects  of  commercial  pro¬ 
fit,  which  tempted  them  to  renew  their  visits  at  different  times.  The  advantages, 
however,  to  be  derived  from  such  a  transient  intercourse  must  have  operated  slowly 
towards  civilizing  the  Greeks,  had  other  circumstances  not  combined  in  their  favour. 
Colonies  from  Egypt,  whether  forced  to  quit  their  native  country  from  intestine  dis¬ 
cord,  or  actuated  by  the  restless  spirit  of  adventurers,  or  obliged  to  seek  for  other  set¬ 
tlements  through  a  redundant  population,  established  themselves  in  various  parts  of 
Greece  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Of  these  islands,  Crete  seems  to  have  been  the 
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first  whet  e  any  permanent  settlement  was  made.  It  early  exhibited  a  civilized  state 
of  society,  a  regular  internal  policy,  and  a  system  of  laws  far  superior  to  any  thing 
of  the  land  upon  the  continent.  The  want  of  written  records  at  that  period  prevents 
us  from  ascertaining,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  causes,  means  and  instruments, 
by  which  all  these  improvements  were  effected.  Tradition  refers  us  to  Minos,  a  king 
of  the  island,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of  extraordinary  wisdom,  vigour, 
and  decision.  By  some  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Crete  ;  by  others, 
with  more  probability,  a  leader  of  adventurers  from  Phoenicia.  Actuated  by  the  am¬ 
bition  of  a  conqueror,  he  not  only  reduced  the  whole  island  of  Crete  to  subjection, 
but  cleared  the  Archipelago  of  those  pirates  which  had  long  infested  it,  and  plunder¬ 
ed  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  and  islands. 

The  laws  established  by  this  prince  are  remarkable  for  being  the  model  upon  which 
Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator,  formed  his  institutions.  They  rested  upon  two 
principles — ‘  that  all  free  men  were  equal,  and  that  slaves  were  necessary  to  relieve 
them  from  every  servile  employment.’  The  profession  of  arms  was  the  only  busi¬ 
ness  suited  to  the  high  spirit  of  the  former,  while  the  latter,  far  superior  in  numbers, 
consisting  probably  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  tbe  island,  or  captives  taken  in  war, 
were  doomed  to  labour  and  toil.  Plato  remarks,  that  the  Cretan  constitution  did 
not  so  much  resemble  a  civil  community  as  a  military  station.  Hence  the  education  of 
the  youth  was  directed  to  make  them  soldiers.  The  strictest  discipline  was  enforc¬ 
ed.  Modesty  and  temperance  were  particularly  inculcated,  and  merit  alone  obtained 
distinction.  The  free  citizens  were  not  allowed  any  private  property  in  land,  and  but 
little  of  any  thing  else,  as  their  wants  and  necessities  were  provided  for  out  of  the 
public  stock.  That  their  manners  and  habits  might  be  as  uniform  as  possible,  they 
were  obliged  to  eat  together  at  the  public  tables  ;  and  that  they  might  be  restrained 
from  every  kind  of  vice  or  excess,  a  severe  moral  code  was  enacted,  which  reached 
to  many  of  those  small  deviations  from  rectitude,  that  are  supposed  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  be  checked  by  public  opinion.  In  these  institutions  may  be  observed  the 
germ  of  that  more  extended  system  which  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  framed  for  the 
Spartans,  and  which  shall  afterwards  be  detailed  at  greater  length. 

The  early  period  of  Grecian  history  is  so  much  involved  in  uncertainty  and  fable, 
owing  to  the  want  of  written  records,  that  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any 
rational  account  of  various  tribes  whose  names  alone  survived,  to  shew  that  they  had 
once  inhabited  the  country.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  tbe  original  inhabitants 
were  wandering  tribes  of  Scythians,  who,  having  quitted  their  mountains  and  forests, 
proceeded  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  established  themselves  in  Thrace, 
and  spread  by  degrees  through  Macedonia  to  Thessaly  and  other  parts  of  Greece. 
These  barbarians  obtained  the  general  name  of  Pelasgi  ;  from  what  origin  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Pelasgi,  who  were  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
whole  of  Greece,  should  have  left  so  few  memorials  of  their  having  possessed  the 
country,  and  that  even  their  name  should  have  been  obliterated  at  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  their  unsettled  mode  of  life,  which  induced  them  to 
migrate  to  other  places,  or  that  they  were  forced  to  give  way  to  other  tribes  of  bar¬ 
barians,  cannot  now  be  well  ascertained.  A  more  likely  supposition  is,  that  the  gene¬ 
ral  name  of  the  Pelasgi,  given  to  those  who  first  established  themselves  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  country  of  Thessaly,  was  gradually  lost  when  bands  of  adventurers  proceeded 
to  other  parts  of  Greece  in  quest  of  new  settlements,  as  it  was  a  common  custom  to  as¬ 
sume  the  name  of  their  respective  leaders,  and  bestow  it  upon  the  province  or  district 
where  they  fixed  themselves.  As  long  as  the  remembrance  of  their  common  origin 
remained  among  them,  they  would  still  consider  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  Pelas- 
gic  nation :  but  when  time  and  other  causes  had  effaced  that  impression,  they  would 
uniformly  be  called  by  the  names  of  their  respective  leaders,  assumed,  it  is  probable, 
at  first  to  distinguish  them  from  other  adventurers,  but  afterwards  retained  through 
familiar  use,  and  as  a  mark  of  nationality.  A  portion  of  the  Greeks  were,  from  this 
circumstance,  called  Hellenes,  from  Hellen  the  son  of  Deucalion,  a  prince  of  Thessaly, 
who,  putting  himself,  as  was  supposed,  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  the  Pelasgi, 
to  repel  the  invasion  of  strangers,  gave  to  the  people  who  composed  it,  his  own  name. 
His  sons  and  grandsons,  by  conducting  the  overflowing  population  of  the  country  to 
other  places,  were  honoured  by  their  particular  adherents,  with  the  assumption  of  their 
respective  names.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  whether  they  went  by  the  name 
of  Pelasgi  or  Hellenes,  or  were  called  Dorians,  Eolians,  Ionians  and  Achaiaus,  were  all 
sprung  from  the  same  stock,  and  had  one  common  language,  varied  in  progress  of  time, 
according  to  the  pursuits  of  the  different  tribes,  their  intercourse  with  one  another  and 
with  foreigners,  and  their  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
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The  Dorian  seems  to  have  been  the  primitive  language  of  the  Pelasgi,who  dwelt 
in  Thessaly,  and  remained  with  fewer  changes  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  moun¬ 
tainous  district,  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  where  it  underwent  considerable  alte¬ 
rations  from  the  influx  cf  strangers  and  progress  of  commerce.  That  it  was  the  ori¬ 
ginal  language  of  the  whole  country,  appears  also  from  this,  that  the  rustic  songs,  the 
ancient  hymn3  in  honour  of  the  Gods,  and  the  choruses  of  the  tragic  and  comic  poets, 
written  in  imitation  of  these  hymns,  were  all  in  the  Doric  dialect.  It  continued  to 
be  spoken  with  a  mixture  of  the  Eolian,  to  which  it  had  a  near  affinity,  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Sicilians,  the  Cretans,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  people  of 
Epirus,  with  a  few  variations  in  the  change  and  addition  of  some  letters.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  belonged  to  the  Ionian  tribe,  having  got  the  start  of  their  neighbours  by 
their  progress  in  the  arts  and  cultivation  of  their  language,  formed  a  new  dialect,  de¬ 
nominated  the  Attic,  while  the  iEolians,  who  were  expelled  from  the  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians,  having  established  colonies  along  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
diffused  their  language  over  that  tract  of  country.  The  Ionian  name,  over  which 
the  Athenian  had  triumphed  in  Greece,  was  retained  by  those  who  had  emigrated  to 
Asia  and  the  islands.  Thus  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  the  islands 
and  Asia  Minor  was  divided  into  the  Doric,  the  Attic,  the  iEolic  and  the  Ionic,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  uniformly  observed  by  all  the  writers  of  the  different  countries  where  settle¬ 
ments  had  been  made. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  short  account  of  the  more  particular  states  of  Greece, 
whose  history  embraced  actions  and  events  of  general  importance,  it  may  be  necessa¬ 
ry  to  describe  the  boundaries  and  divisions  of  the  country.  Ancient  Greece  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Egeao  sea,  now  called  the  Archipelago  ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Ionian  sea,  or  Adriatic  gulph.  It  is  divided  from  Macedonia  by  a  ridge  ot 
mountains,  and  from  Thrace  by  the  river  Strymon.  It  extends  southwards  to  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  Taenarus,  and  is  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  northern  temperate 
zone. —  Thessaly,  the  most  northern  province,  was  an  extensive  and  fruitful  vale, 
completely  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  On  the  north,  Olympus  divides  it  from 
Macedonia:  contiguous  ridges  extend  to  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  and  terminate  in 
the  high  and  stormy  promontory  of  Acroceraunus.  Mount  Pindus  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  Thessaly,  and  Oeta  the  southern.  Between  the  foot  of  mount  Oeta 
and  the  sea,  lies  the  narrow  defile  of  Thermopylae,  the  only  entrance  on  the  eastern 
side  to  the  sourthern  provinces  of  Greece.  The  river  Peneus,  after  running  between 
Ossa  and  Olympus,  and  winding  through  a  romantic  and  fertile  country,  flows  into  the 
delightful  vale  of  Ternpe.  The  tract  extending  from  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  to  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth  and  the  gulphs  on  each  side  of  it,  contains  seven  provinces  : 
Etolia  and  Acarn ania,  defended  on  one  side  by  mountains  almost  impassable,  and 
confined  on  the  other  by.  boisterous  seas ;  Doris,  a  mountainous  and  rocky  region  ; 
Locris  and  Phocis,  fertile  plains,  but  of  small  extent ;  Bceotia,  a  rich  vale,  with 
many  rivers  and  lakes,  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  Opuntian  gulph  stretching 
southward  to  that  of  Corinth,  and  almost  surrounded  by  the  mountains  Parnassus, 
Helicon,  Cithaeron  and  Parnes  ;  Attica  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  two  latter  of 
these  mountains,  and  extends  to  the  promontory  of  Sunium  on  the  south.  It  is  a  rocky 
and  barren  region,  producing  little  corn  or  pasture,  but  abounding  in  fruits,  particu¬ 
larly  figs  and  olives. 

The  Peninsula  of  Peloponnesus  contains  seven  districts;  the  narrow  but  exten¬ 
sive  cost  of  Achaia  ;  the  fruitful  vale  of  Argos  ;  the  level  countries  of  Elis  and 
Messenia  ;  Arcadia,  the  central  district,  is  a  cluster  of  mountains;  Laconia,  a 
large  and  fertile  territory,  watered  by  the  Eurotas,  and  divided  by  the  lofty  ridges  of 
Taygetus  aud  Xarex,  which  extend  to  the  most  southern  promontories  of  Greece, 
Taenarus  and  Malia  ;  and  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  is  narrow  and  mountain¬ 
ous. 

Such  are  the  divisions  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  names  of  the  different  slates  who 
inhabited  the  country.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve 
any  particular  mention,  as  they  either  mixed  very  little  in  the  general  affairs  of 
Greece,  or  were  soon  reduced  to  a  secondary  rank  by  a  few  leading  powers.  Some, 
however,  merit  our  attention,  as  being  among  the  first  that  exhibited  a  regular  form 
of  government,  and  events  of  such  importance  as  to  be  noticed  in  history. — It  was  al¬ 
ready  stated,  that  various  colonies  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  settled  in  different  parts 
of  Greece,  and  instructed  the  rude  inhabitants  in  the  arts  peculiar  to  the  countries 
from  which  they  came.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  met  with  any  decided  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  inhabitants  in  their  attempts  to  establish  themselves  in  the  country,  but 
gradually  brought  them  to  submit  to  their  authoritv  and  direction.  The  leaders  of 
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these  colonies  and  some  of  their  descendants  have  furnished,  by  the  singularity  of 
their  history  and  exploits,  exaggerated  and  embellished  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
through  the  credulity  and  admiration  of  their  countrymen,  many  fertile  subjects  for 
poets  of  all  descriptions,  and  even  writers  of  a  graver  character,  who  made  use  of 
them  as  topics  in  which  they  could  indulge  their  national  vanity.  A  short  account  of 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  personages,  obscure  and  unsatisfactory  as  their 
history  really  is,  may  be  thought  in  some  measure  necessary  to  guide  the  student’s 
step  through  the  mazes  of  Grecian  fiction.  Without  some  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  denominated  the  fabulous  and  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  many  characters  and  allusions 
in  poetic  story  could  neither  be  understood  nor  applied  with  any  kind  of  consistency. 

It  appears  that  Argos  was  among  the  first  places  in  Greece,  in  which  an  Egyptian 
colony  established  themselves,  under  the  command  of  Inachus*,  or  Phoroneus  ;  for 
on  this  point  authors  are  not  agreed.  These  colonists  being  far  superior  to  the  na¬ 
tives  in  their  knowledge  of  many  of  the  useful  arts,  and  being  accustomed  to  a  regu¬ 
lar  form  of  government,  introduced  among  them  order  aud  civilization,  instructed 
them  in  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  taught  them  to  be  submissive  to  law 
and  authority.  For  favours  so  important  as  these,  conferred  upon  an  ignorant  and  bar¬ 
barous  people,  at  a  period  when  the  memory  of  every  transaction  was  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  another  with  additional  circumstances  of  wonder  and  aston¬ 
ishment,  the  leaders  of  these  colonies  were  regarded  as  beings  of  a  superior  order, 
and  had,  in  the  progress  of  time,  divine  honours  paid  to  them.  Every  event,  which 
in  more  enlightened  periods,  would  be  noticed  among  the  common  occurences  of  na¬ 
tions,  was  represented  sis  being  brought  about,  in  some  shape  or  other,  by  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  superior  powers.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  history  of  Io,  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  princes  of  Argos. 

She  was  said  by  the  poets  to  have  had  an  amour  with  Jupiter,  who,  to  shield  her 
from  the  resentment  of  Juno,  transformed  her  into  a  cow,  in  which  shape  she  was 
driven  by  the  furies  into  Egypt,  where  she  became  a  goddess.  The  tragic  poet  iEs- 
chylus  has  introduced  her  in  his  celebrated  play  of  Prometheus  Vinctus,  agitated, 
mad,  and  goaded  on  by  her  restless  tormentors  to  her  destined  place  of  rest.  But  the 
most  probable  account  of  this  fiction,  which  exemplifies  the  manners  of  the  age,  is 
given  by  Herodotus.  The  Phoenicians,  at  that  period  the  only  people  who  practised 
commerce,  brought  to  Argos  the  commodities  of  their  own  country,  with  the  view  of 
bartering  them  for  the  more  profitable  riches  of  the  inhabitants.  The  women  of  Ar¬ 
gos,  with  a  passion  natural  to  their  sex  and  to  all  rude  nations,  flocked  around  the 
strangers,  in  order  to  obtain  those  ornaments  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  their  own 
country.  The  Phoenicians,  watching  their  opportunity,  seized  upon  Io  and  a  number 
of  her  companions,  and  carried  them  to  Egypt,  where  female  slaves  were  in  great  re¬ 
quest.  The  princess  was  said  to  have  attracted  by  her  beauty  the  attention  of  the 
king,  became  his  queen,  and  left  descendants  who  afterwards  claimed  in  her  right  the 
throne  of  Argos.  One  of  these  descendants  was  Danaiis,  famous  in  poetic  story  for 
having  commanded  his  fifty  daughters  to  murder,  on  their  wedding  night,  the  fifty 
sons  of  his  brother  Egyptus.  Whether  he  was  compelled  to  fly  for  such  an  act  of  un¬ 
natural  cruelty,  or  that  he  found  his  situation  uncomfortable  in  Egypt,  he  embarked 
with  his  family  and  followers,  and  after  an  abortive  attempt  upon  Rhodes,  landed  in 
the  territory  of  Argos,  at  that  time  subject  to  Gelanor,  from  whom,  and  from  his  peo¬ 
ple  he  met  with  a  cordial  reception.  Emboldened  by  the  favourable  opinion  enter¬ 
tained  of  him  by  the  inhabitants,  he  soon  advanced  his  claim  to  the  throne  itself  as 
the  descendant  of  Io.  Some  ether  causes  must  have  operated  in  his  favour  to  have 
insured  him  that  success  which  he  obtained  ;  for  he  not  only  acquired  the  crown  for 
himself,  but  transmitted  it  as  an  inheritance  to  his  posterity,  and  left  a  name,  which  in 
the  age  of  Homer,  was  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the-  Peloponnesus  — Danaiis 
was  succeeded  by  Lynceus  his  son-in-law,  an  Egyptian  by  birth.  Acrisius,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Danae,  so  celebrated  by  the  poets  as  the  mistress  of  Jupiter,  and  mother  of 
Perseus,  was  the  grandson  of  this  prince.  As  we  have  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  the  real 
history  of  Danae,  we  shall  proceed  to  that  of  Perseus,  who  was  the  first  as  well  as  one 
of  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity.  He  was  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  Myce¬ 
nae,  and  by  some  means  or  other  obtained  a  superiority  over  the  king  of  Argos.  Many 
fabulous  exploits  are  reported  of  this  prince  ;  such  as  his  slaying  the  Gorgon  Medusa, 
whose  face  turned  every  one  that  looked  upon  it  into  stone;  and  his  freeing  Andro¬ 
meda  from  a  sea-monster  sent  by  Neptune  to  devour  her.  These,  and  some  others 

*  About  the  year  1080  before  Christ,  according  to  Newton's  chronology 
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which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  had  probably  some  foundation  in  truth,  but  were 
so  disfigured  and  distorted  by  a  credulous  age  as  to  lose  every  semblance  of  reality. 

About  this  period,  when  the  Greeks  were  beginning  to  relish  the  advantage  of  a 
civilized  life,  the  western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  were  flourishing  in  arts  and  abound¬ 
ing  with  riches.  Pelops,  the  son  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Phrygia,  or,  according  to  Pin¬ 
dar,  o!  Lydia,  being  hard  pressed  by  a  successful  opponent,  quitted  his  native  coun¬ 
try  in  quest  of  other  settlements,  attended  with  a  considerable  body  of  followers,  and 
carrying  with  him  treasures  to  an  immense  amount.  The  j  overty  of  the  Achaians 
in  Thessaly  induced  many  of  them  to  accompany  him  to  the  Peloponnessus,  where, 
in  consequence  of  his  power  and  riches,  he  obtained  a  footing  for  himself  and  follow¬ 
ers,  married  Hippodamia  the  daughter  of  Oenomaiis,  king  of  Pisa  in  Elea,  and  after 
his  death  succeeded  to  the  throne.  With  all  these  advantages  in  his  favour,  and  by 
the  marriages  of  his  numerous  issue  with  the  children  of  the  chief  men  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  extended  his  authority  throughout  the  peninsula,  and  gave  it  his  own  name. 
Pelops  was  contemporary  with  Perseus  the  son  of  Danae,  with  whom  he  seems  to 
have  lived  in  terms  of  friendship.  Sthenelus,  the  son  of  Perseus,  married  Astydamia, 
the  daughter  of  Peiops,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Eurystheus,  famous  for  his  en¬ 
mity  to  the  celebrated  Hercules.  The  history  of  this  hero  has  been  so  much  disguis¬ 
ed  in  fable  by  a  credulous  people  in  a  romantic  age,  that  it  is  impossible  to  divest  it 
wholly  of  the  marvellous,  and  reduce  it  to  the  natural  bounds  of  human  ac¬ 
tions.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Alcmena  and  Amphitryon  king  of  The¬ 
bes,  or,  according  to  the  poets,  of  Jupiter.  The  very  brief  information  regarding 
him  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  those  wonderful  stories  of  his 
matchless  strength,  and  solitary  wandering  life  in  quest  of  adventures,  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  He  is  represented  by  that  poet,  not  as  capable  by  his  single 
strength  to  rout  armies  and  take  cities,  but  as  attended  with  followers  who  assisted 
him  in  achieving  his  great  exploits.  Like  another  Achilles  among  the  other  heroes  of 
his  age,  he  distinguished  himself  by  superior  courage  and  might.  At  a  period  when 
the  arm  of  government  was  too  feeble  to  repress  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  men, 
who,  disdaining  a  peaceful  and  indolent  life,  withdrew  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  country, 
and  engaged  in  predatory  expeditions,  against  the  industrious  inhabitants,  nothing 
could  add  more  to  the  fame  of  a  distinguished  chief  than  to  attack  them  in  their  re¬ 
treats,  and  free  the  country  from  their  lawless  incursions.  For  services  such  as 
these  successfully  performed,  a  grateful  people  magnified  the  exploits  of  the  hero,  re¬ 
presented  him  as  more  than  mortal,  and  gave  him  the  sole  praise  for  actions  in  which 
he  had  borne  the  most  conspicuous  part.  His  children,  as  the  descendants  both  of 
Pelops  and  Perseus,  were  objects  of  the  same  jealousy  to  Eurystheus  as  their  father 
had  been,  were  forced  to  quit  the  Peloponnesus,  and  seek  protection  under  other  go¬ 
vernments,  until  better  fortune  i  estored  them  to  their  own. 

Upon  the  death  of  Eurystheus,  who  perished  in  battle  against  the  Athenians,  his 
uncle  Atreus,  the  son  of  Perseus,  whom  he  had  left  guardian  of  his  dominions  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  seized  upon  the  throne  and  extended  his  authority  over  the  whole 
country.  This  sovereign  dying  while  his  sons  Agamemnon  and  Meneiaus  were  too 
young  to  manage  an  empire,  in  which  subordinate  chiefs,  as  in  the  feudal  times  in 
Europe,  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  a  prince 
to  abridge  the  royal  authority,  left  his  kingdom  to  his  brother  Thyesles,  on  condition 
that  he  should  resign  it  to  his  son  Agamemnon  when  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  man¬ 
hood.  Thyestes  was  said  to  have  faithfully  executed  this  condition  ;  and  Agamem¬ 
non  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  to  the  dominion  of  many  of  the  contigu¬ 
ous  islands.  His  brother  Meneiaus  married  Helen  the  heiress  of  Spaita,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Tyndarus  her  father,  succeeded  him  in  the  throne. 

Having  thus  given  a  short  account  of  the  history  of  this  part  of  Greece,  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  mention  a  few 
particulars  respecting  the  colonization  of  Boeotia. — The  information  we  can  collect 
respecting  Boeotia,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Cadmus*,  is  scanty  in  the  extreme. 
The  country  seems  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  deserted  on  account  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  earthquakes,  and  inundations  to  which  it  was  subject.  Yet  the  fertility  of  the 
vales,  and  the  natural  strength  of  the  country,  were  strong  inducements  for  a  foreign 
chief  to  fix  his  residence  where  his  followers  could  obtain  subsistence,  and  resist  with 
effect  the  attacks  of  their  neighbours.  Cadmus  being  obliged,  according  to  the  poets, 
to  quit  his  native  country  by  order  of  his  father,  in  search  of  his  sister  Europa,  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  Jupiter,  or  rather  by  a  captain  of  pirates  from  Crete,  led 

*  About  1043  years  before  Christ. 
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such  of  his  countrymen  as  chose  to  accompany  him  into  Greece,  at  that  time  well 
known  to  the  Phoenician  adventurers.  The  rich  vale  of  Boeotia  attracted  his  atten¬ 
tion.  He  founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Thebes,  and  extended  his  authority  over 
the  whole  country.  Under  his  care  and  that  of  his  descendants,  it  became  a  place  of 
great  strength  and  importance  ;  and  is  famed  for  giving  birth,  in  those  ages  of  fable, 
to  a  number  of  remarkable  personages  who  make  a  great  figure  in  the  works  of  the 
tragic  poets.  The  unfortunate  Oedipus  was  king  of  Thebes.  The  disputes  about 
the  succession  between  his  two  sons  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  led  to  the  first  combina¬ 
tion  recorded  in  history  among  the  Grecian  chiefs,  and  furnished  events  which  both 
the  epic  and  tragic  muse  have  adorned  with  all  the  graces,  and  much  of  the  fiction  of 
poetry.  But  instead  of  detailing  events  of  little  impoitance  in  themselves,  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  which  are  extremely  doubtful,  it  is  of  much  more  consequence  to  give  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  probable  introduction  of  letters  into  Greece. 

Most  of  the  ancient  authors  were  of  opinion  that  the  Greeks,  previous  to  the  time 
of  Cadmus,  knew  not  the  use  of  signs  or  symbols  to  express  any  of  their  ideas  ;  that 
he  introduced  among  them  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  and  taught  them  to  combine  the 
letters  of  which  it  consisted,  to  mark  the  sounds  of  their  own  language.  Herodotus 
says  expressly  in  his  5th  book,  c.  58.  oi  Si  4>0'v/>tec  outoi,  ola-tjv  K *S/ua>  cUvixifttviit — itrr,- 
yayoy  SiSctcnutMx  e;  tss  'F.AAMvac,  xal  Sn  kzi  ajc  mvt a.  irgiv  ‘EliXua'i,  ak  EjUol  So- 

xtuv.  “  These  Phoenicians  who  came  with  Cadmus,  introduced  learning  among  the 
Greeks,  and  also  letters,  which,  in  my  opinion,  were  not  previously  known  to  the 
Greeks.” — Some  of  the  moderns  have  endeavoured  to  shew'that  Cadmus  came  original¬ 
ly  from  Egypt,  and  that  the  letters  which  he  introduced  into  Gi  eece  were  therefore 
derived  from  that  country.  To  overturn  this  opinion,  a  comparison  has  been  made 
between  the  oldest  forms  of  the  Greek  letters  that  are  observed  in  inscriptions,  with  all 
the  different  kinds  of  writing  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  and  no  resemblance  whate¬ 
ver  has  been  found  between  them. —  The  accounts  we  have  of  Cadmus  are  too  vague  to 
rest  any  opinion  upon  ;  for  though  his  followers  consisted  partly  of  Phoenicians  and  partly 
of  Egyptians,  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  come  from  the  country  of  the 
latter,  as  in  those  times  bands  of  adventurers  from  Egypt,  might  either  have  travelled 
or  sailed  to  Phoenicia,  in  the  first  instance,  as  to  a  place  with  which  a  constant  inter¬ 
course  was  maintained,  and  might  there  have  joined  Cadmus  when  he  set  out  in  search 
of  new  settlements. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  resemblance  between  the  letters  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet 
and  those  of  the  early  Greeks  is  evident  and  strik  ng.  The  names  also  of  many  of  the 
letters  of  both  alphabets  are  nearly  the  same,  a  circumstance  which  could  not  have 
happened  if  they  had  not  been  originally  the  same.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Greeks 
made  use  of  some  other  signs,  besides  these  letters,  as  marks  of  particular  numbers 
The  nyn*.  iTrttrufiov,  employed  to  denote  the  number  six,  has  nearly  the  same  form  with 
the  Samaritan  vau,  and  the  same  power  and  use  with  the  corresponding  letter  in  the 
Phoenician  alphabet.  The  a-ntrn  and  the  now*  of  the  Greeks  have  a  pretty  close  re¬ 
semblance  with  the  Shin  and  Kof  of  the  Hebrews,  though  the  numbers  they  denote 
are  not  the  same,  which  may  be  easily  accounted  for  from  the  mode  of  notation  used 
by  the  Greeks.  The  only  circumstance  that  might  seem  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  into  Greece  by  Cadmus  is,  that  it  is  said  to 
have  always  consisted  of  twenty-1  wo  letters,  while  the  Greeks  are  thought  to  have 
used  only  sixteen  until  the  siege  of  Troy.  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  asserted  that 
the  Greeks  did  not,  while  they  adopted  the  Phoenician  letters,  adopt  also  the  language 
of  that  country,  but  employ  ed  such  of  the  letters  only  of  that  alphabet,  as  they  found 
necessary  and  sufficient  to  express  all  the  sounds  they  were  accustomed  to  emit.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Scots  employ  the  guttural  as  in  the  word  loch,  which  the  En¬ 
glish  are  unable  to  pronounce,  and  of  course  have  no  letter  or  combination  of  letters 
to  denote  such  a  sound.  Similar  variations  may  be  observed  among  other  nations,  and 
hence  a  presumption  is  formed  that  the  Greeks  had  no  sounds  in  their  language 
which  called  for  the  use  of  some  of  the  Phoenician  letters.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  Greeks  did  not  adopt  the  language  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  who 
settled  among  them,  and  to  whom  they  were  evidently  indebted  for  many  of  the  arts 
of  life,  though  perhaps  they  were  not  so  ignorant  and  barbarous  as  some  historians 
have  represented  them.  They  must  have  been  far  more  numerous  than  the  strangers, 
who,  in  all  probability,  confined  themselves  for  a  considerable  time  to  settlements  upon 
the  coasts  and  fortified  places,  and  who,  as  they  gradually  mixed  with  the  inhabitants, 
would  be  obliged  in  some  measure  to  adopt  their  language.  We  have  a  striking  in¬ 
stance  of  this  in  the  history  of  our  own  country,  in  which  the  language  of  the  Saxons 
triumphed  in  a  great  degree  over  that  of  their  Norman  conquerors,  though  recom* 
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mended  by  the  example  of  the  great,  and  introduced  into  all  public  deeds  and  plead¬ 
ings  by  the  authority  of  the  Crown.  Perhaps  there  was  a  closer  affinity  between  the 
language  of  the  new  settlers  in  Greece,  and  that  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  than 
conld  be  afterwards  traced,  when  revolutions  and  other  causes  had  dissolved  their  con¬ 
nection,  and  changed  their  original  habits,  manners,  police  and  government.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  enterprizing  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  aided  by  their  intercourse  with  fo¬ 
reigners,  and  guided  under  their  direction  to  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  soon  changed  the  face  of  their  country  from  solitude  and  deserts  to  a  popu¬ 
lous,  thriving  and  cultivated  state.  Their  progress,  however,  in  the  art  of  writing,  if 
they  really  received  the  first  knowledge  of  letters  from  Cadmus,  seems  to  have  been 
extremely  slow,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  prose  writer  having  flourished  before 
the  reign  of  the  elder  Cyrus,  a  period  of  some  centuries  from  their  supposed  introduc¬ 
tion.  This  may  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for,  from  the  time  occupied  in  chang 
ing  the  sounds  and  forms  of  the  Phoenician  letters,  to  accommodate  them  to  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  people,  and  still  more  from  the  practice  of  engraving  the  characters  in 
plates  of  brass  or  blocks  of  marble;  a  process  tedious  and  slow,  and  unfit  for  recording 
any  work  of  length.  It  appears  certain  that  the  Greeks,  when  they  first  began  to  use 
letters,  arranged  them  after  the  oriental  manner  from  the  right  towards  the  left  ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  affords  a  pretty  strong  proof  of  their  origin.  Afterwards  they 
wrote  alternately  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right,  which  was  called  SoufTpopuJ'oy, 
like  the  turning  of  oxen  in  a  plough  at  the  end  of  the  furrow,  4  bout  the  time  of 
the  Persian  invasion,  this  custom  was  discontinued  for  that  which  has  been  adopted 
by  all  European  nations,  of  writing  from  the  left  hand  towards  the  right. 

Of  the  Spartan*  Constitution  and  Government. 

The  enmity  that  subsisted  between  Eurystheus  king  of  Argos  and  the  celebrated 
Hercules,  as  formerly  mentioned,  was  extended  to  the  children  of  that  hero,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  claims  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  Peloponnesus  as  the  descendants 
of  Perseus.  Driven  from  their  native  country,  they  first  took  refuge  in  Athens,  the 
common  asylum,  in  those  ages  of  turbulence  and  disorder,  of  all  who  were  forced  to 
apply  for  external  aid,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Deris  at  the  invitation  of  Epalius, 
the  chief  of  that  province,  who  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Hyllus  the  eldest  son 
of  Hercules,  and  bequeathed  to  him  his  principality.  Still,  however,  they  regarded 
the  dominion  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  throne  of  Argos  as  their  own  by  right  of 
birth,  and  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  regain  them.  At  length  Temenus, 
Cresphontes  and  Aristodemus,  descendants  in  the  fifth  degree  from  Hercules,  instruct¬ 
ed  by  past  misfortunes,  devised  a  plan  of  attack  which  was  attended  with  better  suc¬ 
cess.  They  prepared  with  great  industry  a  number  of  transports,  in  a  convenient  har¬ 
bour  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulph  of  Corinth,  afterwards  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  named  Naupactus  ;  and  having  engaged  the  warlike  iEtoliaus  with  their  lead¬ 
er  Oxylus  to  accompany  them  and  share  their  fortune,  they  set  sail  towards  the  east¬ 
ern  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  having  previously  detached  a  body  of  light  troops  to 
the  Isthmus  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  that  quarter.  This  feint  had  the 
desired  effect ;  for  the  Heriolidse  with  their  followers  met  with  trifling  opposition,  and 
soon  reduced  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  with  the  exception  of  the  central  province 
of  Arcadia,  and  the  maritime  district  of  Achaia-  Laconia,  it  was  said,  w  as  betrayed 
to  them  by  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  in  their  interest.  Temenus  took 
possession  of  Argos ;  Cresphontes  of  Messenia,  and  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus,  who 
died  about  the  conclusion  of  the  enterprize,  were  made  kings  of  Lacedaemont.  Most 
of  the  original  inhabitants  were  either  driven  into  banishment  or  reduced  to  slavery  : 
and  the  Dorians  and  iEtolians  shared  among  them  their  possessions.  This  general 
revolution  throughout  the  peninsula  was  soon  succeeded  by  other  important  changes. 
The  people,  as  if  by  one  consent,  abolished  the  power  and  authority  of  their  kings, 
and  substituted  a  form  of  government  in  which  they  themselves  had  a  considerable 
share  and-  interest.  Lacedaemon  was  almost  the  only  country  where  royalty  was 
maintained,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  power  being  lodged  in  the  hands  of  two 


*  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not  touched  upon  the  history  of  Attica,  as  a  sufficient  account 
is  given  of  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  Antiquities, 
t  824  years  before  Christ 
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kings,  who  became  naturally  jealous  of  each  other,  and  thus  allowed  the  people  to 
make  encroachments  upon  their  authority. 

As  it  is  the  constitution  of  that  country,  established  by  the  celebi ated  Lycurgus, 
which  we  have  particularly  in  view  to  describe,  we  shall  pass  over  the  whole  of  its 
history  previous  to  his  time,  as  being  of  little  moment,  even  were  it  more  certain  than 
it  is,  and  shall  only  give  a  general  view  of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
relative  situation  of  ihe  other  Grecian  states,  at  the  period  when  he  began  the  work 
of  legislation. 

Sparta,  the  capital  of  Laconia,  took  its  name,  according  to  fabulous  hi  tory  and  tra¬ 
ditionary  report,  from  Sparta  the  daughter  of  Eurotas,  the  wife  of  Lacedaemon,  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Taygeta.  Though  the  people  in  general  were  sometimes  called 
Lacedaemonians,  yet  there  was  a  marked  distinction  between  them  and  the  Spartans- 
The  latter  inhabited  the  town,  the  former  the  country  :  the  latter  composed  those 
bands  of  renowned  warriors  who  maintained  for  a  long  period  the  superiority  of 
their  discipline  in  every  quarter  of  Greece,  and  upon  whom  depended  the  glory  and 
the  safety  of  the  state ;  ihe  former  were  only  summoned  to  arms  on  critical  occasions, 
and  were  seldom  consulted  about  public  measures. 

The  couutry  of  Laconia,  in  which  one  branch  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules  es¬ 
tablished  themselves,  was  intersected  by  a  chain  of  mountains  and  hills  that  ran 
through  its  whole  extent  in  various  directions.  It  was  watered  by  several  small 
Streams,  which,  issuing  from  the  mountains,  and  winding  through  the  delightful  vallies 
with  which  that  district  abounds,  discharged  themselves  into  the  gulph  of  Laconia. 
The  most  considerable  of  these  streams  was  the  Eurotas,  upon  the  banks  of  which  the 
capital,  or  rather  the  scattered  abodes  of  the  inhabitants  were  built,  for  Sparta  had 
no  walls  or  other  means  of  defence  than  the  bravery  of  her  citizens.  Laconia  was 
said  to  have  had  at  one  time  an  hundred  towns,  but  these  were  probably  nothing 
more  than  small  hamlets,  erected  in  the  most  fertile  and  most  extensive  vallies,  similar 
to  those  which  are  found  in  most  mountainous  countries,  where  nature  directs  the 
choice  of  man  in  fixing  his  habitation,  and  shelters  him  by  her  lofty  barriers,  from  the 
storms  of  elements  and  the  incursions  of  hostile  neighbours.  From  the  little  we  know 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  broken  and  divided  as  we  have  now  described  it, 
they  seem  to  have  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  a  brave,  virtuous  and  warlike  people. 
The  states  of  Greece  were  all,  at  an  early  period  remarkably  free  and  independent. 
The  subjects,  not  the  slaves  of  their  princes,  they  never  suffered  them  to  usurp  any 
authority  dangerous  to  their  freedom  ;  and  in  all  their  disputes  about  their  respective 
rights  were  continually  making  encroachments  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  until  by  a 
common  agreement  as  it  were  of  ihe  ptople,  they  expelled  their  kings,  and  establish¬ 
ed  in  some  places,  a  form  of  government  in  which  aristocracy  preponderated  ;  in 
others,  democracy.  The  Lacedaemonians,  though  they  did  not,  like  some  other  states, 
abolish  entirely  the  name  and  power  of  royalty,  were  yet  extremely  jealous  of  their 
independence,  and  only  submitted  to  royal  authority,  because  the  divided  empire  of 
their  kings  was  never  formidable.  As  their  occupations  seldom  led  them  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  native  country,  to  pursue  in  other  climes  and  under  other  govern¬ 
ments  objects  of  avarice  or  ambition,  so  their  attachment  to  it  was  in  no  danger  of 
being  weakened  by  foreign  interests  or  connections.  The  nature  of  their  public  as¬ 
semblies,  in  which  the  most  important  affairs  were  discussed  under  the  eye  and  control 
of  the  people,  continually  fostered  in  their  breasts  a  strong  and  lively  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  fi  e  don^of  which  they  all  shared  in  an  equal  degree. 

The  states  of  Greece,  previous  to  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  were  not  far  advanced  in 
civilization,  refinement,  and  those  branches  of  commerce  which  minister  to  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  a  people.  The  commodities  that  were  not  the  produce  of  their  own  country 
were,  in  some  places,  almost  unknown,  and  such  as  found  their  way  among  them,  were 
imported  by  strangers.  They  were  in  a  great  measure  unacquainted  with  the  lux¬ 
uries  ol  Asia,  and  probably  had  little  relish  for  them,  as  war  and  the  chace,  with  mar¬ 
tial  exercises  and  sports,  formed  their  chief  occupation  and  amusement.  Pirates  rather 
than  traders,  they  did  not  barter  the  superfluous  commodities  of  their  own  country, 
but  carried  off  in  a  forcible  manner,  the  property  of  strangers  who  were  not  in  league 
with  them,  and  thus  supplied  the  deficiency  which  their  want  of  skill  in  agriculture 
naturally  produced.  Such  was  the  practice  of  the  states  of  Greece  during  the  time 
of  Homer,  and  as  no  material  change  took  place  in  the  Spartan  government,  in  the 
manners  of  the  people,  or  in  their  relations  with  other  powers,  from  the  conquest  of 
the  peninsula  to  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  predatory  and 
piratical  excursions  were  carried  on  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  until  that  celebrated  Le¬ 
gislator  directed  their  views  to  other  objects.  The  arts  and  sciences  ( the  offspring  of 
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commerce  and  an  extensive  intercourse  with  refined  and  wealthy  nations)  which 
gradually  fixed  themselves  among  other  contiguous  states  as  their  power  and  reputa¬ 
tion  increased,  could  never  obtain  a  footing  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  because,  in 
all  probability,  the  inhabitants  were  too  much  addicted  to  war,  to  bestow  any  care 
upon  what  they  would  deem  an  inglorious  waste  of  time.  They  were  perpetually 
engaged  either  in  hostilities  with  some  of  their  neighbours,  whom  they  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  made  the  cultivators  of  their  fields,  or  when  they  ob.ained  a  breathing 
time  from  war,  turned  their  fierce  and  ardent  spirits  to  civii  commotions,  in  which 
they  endeavoured  to  abridge  the  power  of  their  kings,  and  hold  in  their  own  hands 
the  reins  of  government.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  character  and  situation  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  the  time  Lycurgus  appeared  among  them.  Of  their  political  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  nature  of  their  laws,  their  internal  policy,  and  all  those  e,  abiishments 
and  measures  which  grow  out  of  civil  society,  we  have  no  certain  information  nor 
can  we  determine  whether  they  were  the  slow  produce  of  time  and  reflection,  or  were 
transplanted  from  the  institutions  of  a  more  refined  and  enlightened  people  ;  nor  can 
we  shew,  with  certainty,  whether 'hey  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  constitution 
which  Lycurgus  afterwards  established  among  them.  It  is  at  least  probable  that  the 
government  of  Sparta  took  its  rise  in  a  great  measure  from  the  situation  and  genius  of 
the  people  ;  for  no  legislator  in  a  free  country  could,  all  at  once,  efface  the  memory 
of  old  institutions,  root  up  inveterate  h  bits,  and  give  a  totally  new  temper  and  tone 
to  the  spirits  of  the  people.'  It  is  most  likely  that  the  great  outlines  of  the  constitution 
of  their  government,  their  tempers,  habits,  and  dispositions  were  such  as  accorded,  or 
could  be  brought  without  much  difficulty  to  accord  with  the  new  laws  and  customs 
which  he  enacted,  the  more  especially  as  internal  dissensions  and  disputed  rights  ren¬ 
dered  some  change  indispensibly  necessary.  An  eloquent  philosopher*  has  with  truth 
asserted, '  that  the  founders  of  nations  only  acted  a  superior  part  among  numbers  who 
were  disposed  to  the  same  institutions,  and  that  they  left  to  posterity  a  reno  wn,  pointing 
them  out  as  the  inventors  of  many  practices  which  had  been  already  in  use,  and 
which  helped  to  form  their  own  manners  and  genius  as  well  as  those  of  their  country¬ 
men.’ 

But  the  Spartan  lawgiver  was  not  guided  in  his  principles  of  political  conduct  by 
the  government  and  establishments  of  the  Lacedeemomans  alone.  Having  incurred 
the  hatred  of  his  brother’s  widow,  by  artfully  engaging  her  under  a  promise  of  marri¬ 
age,  to  prevent  the  life  of  the  child  with  which  she  was  left  pregnant,  and  when  it 
was  born  by  proclaiming  it  king  to  the  extinction  of  a'l  her  hopes,  he  was  obliged,  in 
consequence  of  the  faction  she  raised  against  him,  to  quit  Sparta  and  retire  for  a  t  me 
to  other  countries.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  nature  of  their  political  institutions,  of  observing  the  manners  and  characters  of 
their  respective  inhabitants,  and  to  what  degree  they  were  formed  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  under  which  they  lived.  Of  all  the  systems  of  government  with  which  he  be- 
came  acquainted,  that  of  Crete  seems  to  have  pleased  him  the  most,  as  many  of  the 
laws  he  afterwards  enacted  at  Sparta  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  promulgated 
by  Minos.  ‘  Our  legislator,’  says  the  Cretan  in  Plato,  ‘  thought  that  nations  were  by 
nature  in  a  state  of  host  lity  :  he  took  his  measures  accordingly  ;  and  observing  that 
all  the  possessions  of  the  vanquished  pertain  to  the  victor,  he  held  it  ridiculous  to  pro¬ 
pose  any  benefit  to  his  country  before  he  had  provided  that  it  should  not  be  conquer¬ 
ed.’  It  was  in  Crete  that  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Thales,  a  poet  of  considerable 
eminence,  to  whom  he  unfolded  bis  designs  regarding  his  native  country,  and  engaged 
him  to  proceed  thither,  that  by  the  influence  of  his  poetry  upon  the  understandings 
and  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  they  might  be  gradually  prepared  for  those  alterations 
of  government  and  manners  which  he  was  hen  meditating.  It  is  said  that  he  also  vi¬ 
sited  Asia  Minor,  where  he  collected  the  poems  of  Homer,  studied  them  with  deep 
attention,  and  brought  them  with  him  into  Greece.  Having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  and 
matured  his  plan  of  policy  from  the  observations  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  du¬ 
ring  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  returned  to  Sparta,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  all 
ranks,  to  establish  the  government  on  better  principles  and  a  more  sure  foundation. 
In  an  undertaking  so  arduous,  he  proceeded  with  the  utmost  circumspection  to  avail 
himself  of  whatever  the  temper  and  prejudices  of  the  times  offered  to  insure  success. 
The  poetry  of  Thales  had  prepared  the  muids  of  the  Spartans  for  a  ready  admission 
to  opinions  and  principles  of  a  more  rigorous  nature  than  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  maintain.  The  Oracle  at  Delphi  was  next  consulted  to  procure  the  opinion  of  a 
divine  sanction  to  his  institutions.  The  response  which  he  obtained  was  in  tne  high- 

*  Dr.  A.  Ferguson. 
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est  degree  favourable.  Armed  with  this  high  authority,  he  then  began  the  work  of 
legislation,  though  in  the  most  cautious  manner,  by  gradually  gaining  over  a  party  fa¬ 
vourable  to  his  views,  and  imparting  to  them  only  the  outlines  and  end  of  his  plan  ; 
aware  that  the  strong  hand  of  power  alone  could  oblige  the  people  to  submit  to  some 
of  his  measures.  The  change  which  he  effected  in  the  government  shall  be  afterwards 
noticed.  At  present  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  causes  that  suggested,  and  the 
spirit  that  pervaded  his  institutions. 

When  Lycurgus  entered  upon  the  great  plan  of  legislation,  it  is  evident  that  he 
had  before  his  eyes  the  different  states  oi  Greece,  with  wt:ich  the  Spartaus  were  most 
neatly  con  ected  both  in  peace  .md  war  ;  the  restless  nature  of  their  republican  go¬ 
vernments,  always  the  source  of  internal  discord,  or  whenever  that  ceased,  instigated 
by  factious  arid  ambitious  demagogues  into  wars  with  their  neighbours.  He  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  different  interests  wh  ch  united  or  kept  them  asunder  ;  of 
their  systems  of  policy  and  their  means  of  attack  and  defence.  The  conclusion  he 
would  naturally  draw,  was,  that  in  a  country,  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  princi¬ 
palities,  each  having  its  own  separate  interest  continually  in  view,  and  being  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  schemes  of  aggrandisement  hostile  to  its  neighbours,  that  state 
which  combined  the  best  military  institution  with  the  strictest  form  of  civil  policy, 
would  most  likely  survive  and  triumph  over  all  the  rest.  Hi*  plan,  therefore,  was  not 
merely  to  rectify  the  abuses  that  existed  in  the  government  of  Lacedaemon,  and  place 
it  on  a  sure  foundation,  fenced  round  by  just  ami  equal  la  s,  but  to  perpetuate  it  by 
means  of  the  virtues  and  military  character  of  its  inhabitants.  To  effect  this  plan  to 
the  extent  proposed  ;  to  eradicate  every  idea  of  self-interest,  which  in  all  states,  ex¬ 
cept  on  great  emergencies,  mingles  more  or  less  with  public  measures,  and  to  fix  their 
affections  upon  their  country  and  the  practice  of  arms  alone,  was  a  task  of  no  small 
difficulty  and  danger.  The  minds  of  the  Spartans  were  not  yet  accustomed  to  those 
severe  privations,  to  those  laborious  exercises  and  habits  of  temperance  which  their 
descendants  bore  without  repining,  as  they  never  experienced  a  milder  discipline  from 
their  infancy.  They  felt  the  rough  hand  of  their  legislator  imposing  intolerable  bur¬ 
dens,  and  were  disposed  to  shrink  from  their  pressure;  but  his  calmness,  authority  and 
address  in  soothing  the  enraged  multitude,  and  converting  his  enemies  into  stedfast 
friends,  enabled  him  to  try  the  effect  of  his  measures,  and  gradually  overcome  the  re¬ 
pugnance  of  the  people. 

In  all  democratical  states,  unequal  distribution  of  property,  and  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  have  uniformly  been  the  sources  of  discord 
between  the  higher  and  lower  orders.  The  poor  suffered  from  the  oppression  of  the 
rich,  and  the  rich  were  in  constant  danger  of  losing  every  thing  they  possessed,  and 
even  their  lives,  from  the  indignation  and  despair  of  the  poor.  The  laws  that  were 
pointed  against  abuses  of  either  kind,  could  not  be  enforced  through  the  weakness  of 
government.  Anarchy  and  violence  often  eusued,  and  were  seldom  quelled  but  by 
the  unnatural  triumph  of  the  one  party  over  the  other.  Such  was  the  situation  of 
affairs  at  Athens,  when  Solon  was  called  upon  by  the  voice  of  his  fellow-citizens  to 
give  them  a  new  constitution,  and  save  them  from  all  the  horrors  of  intestine  discord  : 
and  such  also  was  the  distracted  state  of  Lacedaemon,  when  Lycurgus  began  to  deve- 
lope  his  plan  of  policy.  Less  timid  than  the  Athenian  legislator,  he  did  not  apply  pal¬ 
liatives  to  an  evil  which  was  ever  ready  to  break  out  afresh  upon  any  slight  cause  of 
discontent  or  oppression.  He  resolved  to  put  forever  an  effectual  stop  to  all  heart¬ 
burnings  and  jealousies  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  by  persuading  the  former  to 
give  up  their  possessions  to  the  state,  that  an  equal  division  of  property  might  be  made 
among  all  the  citizens.  This  measure,  so  repugnant  to  the  strongest  passions  and  pre¬ 
judices  of  mankind,  was  submitted  to  without  any  commotion,  the  rich  being  afraid,  if 
they  made  any  resistance,  that  they  might  be  stripped  of  every  thing  by  the  poor, 
who  naturally  entered  with  zeal  into  the  proposal,  and  were  ready  to  enforce  it. 
Thus,  according  to  the  expression  of  Plutarch,  all  distinction  between  man  and  man 
was  abolished,  except  what  arose  from  the  praise  of  virtuous  and  the  reproach  of  un¬ 
worthy  deeds.  The  whole  territory  of  Laconia  was  divided  into  thirty-nine  thou¬ 
sand  shares  :  nine  thousand  of  which  were  assigned  to  the  city  of  Sparta,  the  rest 
were  distributed  among  the  other  districts. 

A  regulation  of  this  kind  was  not  in  favour  of  commerce  or  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts;  and  Lycurgus  wishes  to  banish  them  effectually,  by  prohibiting  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver.  He  allowed  the  circulation  of  iron  coin  only,  rendered  so  brittle  by 
a  certain  process  that  it  was  entirely  useless  for  any  other  purpose,  and  too  bulky  for 
its  value  to  be  accumulated  in  large  quantities  in  the  houses  of  individuals.  The 
superfluous  produce  of  the  earth  was  permitted  to  be  exchanged  for  foreign  commo- 
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dities,  useful  either  for  the  purpose  of  war  or  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  sparing- 
Ey^Sbr  domestic  comfort. 

The  principal  end,  however,  of  all  Lycurgus’s  institutions  was  to  render  the  Spar¬ 
tans  warlike  and  passionately  devoted  to  their  country.  His  penetrating  mind  soon 
perceived,  that  this  character  could  neither  be  acquired  nor  maintained,  unless  they 
were  educated  in  the  practice  of  the  severest  virtues,  and  that  these  virtues  could 
not  be  cherished  and  supported,  unless  their  education  was  under  the  direction  of 
the  state.  His  intention  was  to  form  one  greatfamily,  under  the  superintendance  and 
discipline  of  the  laws,  which  left  as  little  as  possible  to  the  casual  influence  of  virtu¬ 
ous  example  exhibited  in  private  life,  or  to  the  fluctuating  dispositions  and  manners 
of  the  people  when  left  the  sole  arbiters  of  their  own  conduct,  or  only  controlled  by 
the  doubtful  authority  of  public  opinion  ;  aware  that,  when  the  manners  and  general 
conduct  of  mankind  are  not  regulated  by  the  legislature,  and  kept  uniform  and  steady, 
though  they  may  be  virtuous  for  a  time,  yet  they  must  infallibly  degenerate,  when¬ 
ever  wealth,  luxury  and  refinement  draw  off  the  attention  of  men  from  the  interests 
of  their  country,  and  fix  them  almost  exclusively  upon  personal  gratifications. 

The  mind  as  well  as  the  body  of  man  may  be  rendered  pliant,  and  formed  under 
almost  any  regulations,  particularly  such  as  give  scope  to  ambition,  before  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  impression  of  habits  of  an  opposite  nature.  But  in  extensive  states,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  comprehend  every  order  of  men  under  the  same  institutions,  to 
make  them  all  submit  to  the  same  discipline,  and  animate  them  all  with  the  same  sen¬ 
timents.  What  could  only  be  partially  effected  with  a  small  part  of  the  population  of 
an  extensive  empire,  which,  however,  we  have  seen  accomplished  in  our  own  times 
with  dreadful  havoc  and  ruin  to  other  nations,  Lycurgus  was  enabled  to  bring  about 
with  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Sparta.  In  other  stales  of  Greece,  those  who  had  a 
share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  were  usually  engaged  in  a  variety  of  em¬ 
ployments  to  better  their  situation,  or  extend  their  influence.  A  variety  of  charac¬ 
ters,  dispositions,  habits,  and  views  were  necessarily  formed  *.  Every  individual  was 
apt  to  regard  his  own  interest  more  than  the  welfare  of  his  country  ;  and  if  upon 
emergencies  he  was  called  upon  to  take  up  arms  in  its  defence,  his  previous  habits 
disqualified  him  in  a  great  measure  both  for  commanding  others,  and  submitting  to  a 
rigorous  army  discipline.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  they  soon  became 
averse  from  war,  and  entrusted  the  safety  ol  the  country,  their  own  lives  and  fortunes, 
to  the  hands  of  mercenaries  who  often  betrayed  them.  Lycurgus  perceived  this  in¬ 
herent  evil  in  the  surrounding  states,  and  took  effectual  measures  to  prevent  its  having 
any  place  in  Sparta.  Every  servile  employment  and  occupation  was  entrusted  to  the 
slaves,  that  the  citizens  might  have  full  leisure  to  devote  their  attention  to  military 
exercises,  and  that  they  might  have  no  object  before  their  eyes  to  wean  their 
affections  from  their  country.  He  endeavoured  to  extinguish  all  the  selfish 
passions,  by  banishing  every  thing  that  could  inflame  them  ;  well  knowing  that 
if  they  were  allowed  in  any  shape  to  display  themselves,  they  would  bring 
along  with  them  a  train  of  evils,  whi<  h  would  soon  sap  the  foundation  of  the 
best  established  government.  To  prevent  luxury  of  any  kind  from  creeping  in¬ 
to  private  families,  or  indulgences  being  secretly  granted,  which  might  in  time 
enervate  both  body  and  mind,  he  obliged  all,  even  the  kings,  to  eat  at  public  tables, 
and  to  observe  the  strictest  moderation  and  frugality.  Private  property,  diminished 
as  it  was,  he  made  subservient  to  the  public  good;  every  one  being  bound  to  grant 
his  neighbour  the  free  use  of  any  thing  that  belonged  to  him,  under  the  obligation, 
however,  of  rest  ring  it  undamaged.  Thus  the  whole  people  became  one  lamily, 
connected  together  by  a  unity  of  interests,  views  and  passions  ;  the  stronger  as  they 
were  all  directed  to  oue  object,  and  the  more  durable,  as  they  were  not  liable  to  be 
warped  by  selfish  considerations.  By  these  singular  institutions  of  their  legislator, 
they  were  shut  out  as  it  were  from  all  the  world,  and  left  alone  to  practise  the  se¬ 
verest  virtues,  and  the  most  rigorous  self-denial,  without  any  of  those  innocent  gratifi¬ 
cations  and  elegant  amusements  with  which  other  nations  were  accustomed  to  un- 
beud  and  exhilarate  their  minds.  With  them  even  the  parental  and  social  affections 
were  all  transferred  to  the  public  good.  Parents  were  taught  to  consider  their  chil¬ 
dren  as  not  born  for  themselves,  but  for  the  state,  which  adopted  them,  not,  as  at 
Athens,  when  they  had  reached  their  eighteenth  or  twentieth  year,  but  as  soon  as  rea» 

*  Pericles,  in  his  celebrated  funeral  oration  recorded  by  Thucydides,  asserts  that  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  though  not  educated  under  the'same  strict  rules  as  the  Lacedaemonians,  possessed  as  war¬ 
like  a  character,  and  weie  as  ready  to  face  danger  in  defence  of  their  country.  If  it  was  so 
in  his  time,  they  soon  degenerated,  as  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  are  filled  with  invectives 
against  their  indolence  and  want  of  patriotism. 
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son  began  to  dawn  in  their  minds. — In  every  other  government,  the  education  of  the 
youth  was  almost  universally  entrusted  to  mere  mercenaries,  who  rendered  them  tole¬ 
rably  accomplished  in  some  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  but  had  no  material  interest  in 
linking  their  affections  to  their  country.  But  at  Sparta  society  was  the  school  where 
they  were  taught  to  act  like  men,  and  to  imbibe  such  practical  lessons  of  wisdom  as 
their  elders,  long  experienced  in  civil  and  military  affairs,  were  well  able  to  communi¬ 
cate.  Lycurgus  caused  all  the  children  to  be  educated  in  common,  iD  the  same  dis¬ 
cipline,  upon  invariable  principles,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  lu  this  manner  they  learned  their  duty  by  practising  it ; 
and,  as  it  was  the  busmess  of  their  lives,  that  to  which  their  attention  was  con¬ 
stantly  directed,  it  became  as  it  were ,  a  second  principle  of  their  nature,  cherished  as 
the  dearest  of  their  affections. 

The  exercises  to  which  the  Spartan  youth  were  accustomed,  were  of  the  most  se¬ 
vere  and  laborious  kind,  intended  to  give  strength,  agility  and  velocity  to  the  body, 
and  to  inspire  the  mind  with  firmness,  resolution,  patience,  and  contempt  of  death. 
To  endure  hunger,  thirst,  and  every  kind  of  bodily  suffering  without  the  smallest  in¬ 
dication  of  uneasiness  or  pain,  was  considered  as  a  necessary  duty,  to  which  they  sub¬ 
mitted  with  more  fortitude  than  the  most  rigid  philosopher  of  the  Stoic  school.  Their 
temperance  was  habitual,  and  could  scarcely  be  called  a  virtue,  as  they  had  few  temp¬ 
tations  to  deviate  from  it.  They  were  constantly  under  the  inspection  of  one  of  the 
principal  magistrates,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  men  of  advanced  years  ;  because  every 
person  was  interested  in  maintaining  the  authority  natural  to  age  and  experience  over 
the  young  to  render  them  submissive  and  dutiful.  This  principle,  the  foundation  of 
all  good  order  in  society  and  the  soul  of  a  military  government,  was  carried  to  its 
greatest  height  in  Sparta.  In  presence  of  the  magistrates  and  elders  the  youth  were 
silent,  submissive  and  guarded  in  their  language  and  behaviour.  The  style  of  their 
conversation  was  of  a  particular  cast  It  received  no  colouring  from  the  imagination. 
It  was  bedecked  with  none  of  the  ornaments  of  speech,  nor  rendered  brilliant  and  at¬ 
tractive  by  the  refinements  of  wit.  It  was  terse,  concise  and  sententious :  sometimes 
marked  with  the  quickness  of  repartee ;  sometimes  also  sarcastic  and  humorous,  but 
always  characteristic  of  close  observation  and  profound  discernment.  As  their  exer¬ 
cises  were  public,  so  also  were  their  entertainments.  A  frugal  repast,  of  food  not  the 
most  savoury  to  the  taste,  was  served  up,  at  which  presided  the  magistrates  and  prin¬ 
cipal  citizens  to  preserve  order  and  decorum.  When  this  was  finished  they  again  re¬ 
sumed  their  exercises,  or  listened  to  the  instructions  of  the  senators  and  elders,  who 
took  every  opportunity  of  inspiring  them  with  a  love  of  their  country  and  an  ardour 
for  heroic  deeds,  by  recounting  to  them  the  exploits  and  virtues  of  their  ancestors. 
The  bravery,  magnanimity  and  seif-devotion  of  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans  at  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae,  where  those  gallant  warriors  fell  in  the  arms  of  glory  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  liberties  of  Greece,  were  the  theme  of  universal  admiration.  The  name 
of  every  distinguished  warrior  was  not  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion,  though  no  poet 
was  found  to  consecrate  his  fame  It  was  embalmed  in  the  remembrance  of  every 
Spartan,  and  regarded  with  more  true  devotion  and  a  nobler  pride  than  the  bloody  and 
ostentatious  spoils  suspended  in  the  temples  of  other  nations,  which  cherished  the  na¬ 
tional  vanity  without  encouraging  the  enthusiasm  of  individuals. 

The  nature  of  the  exercise  prescribed  by  the  state  was  changed  as  the  young  men 
grew  up  to  manhood.  When  they  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  they  were  instruct¬ 
ed  in  the  use  of  them,  and  were  perpetually  trained  to  perform  a  number  of  evolu¬ 
tions  necessary  to  be  practised  when  they  took  the  field  against  the  enemy.  Exer¬ 
cises  of  this  kind  formed  the  constant  employment  of  all  the  citizens,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  above  60  years  of  age.  In  time  of  peace  the  image  of  war  was 
perpetually  before  their  eyes,  in  the  lessons  of  their  childhood,  in  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  their  youth,  in  the  exercises  of  their  riper  years  and  in  all  their  ex¬ 
cursions  abroad.  Real  war  to  them  was  but  a  pastime,  and,  except  the  con¬ 
flict  in  the  field,  less  burdensome  and  grievous  than  their  daily  employment  at 
home.  With  only  a  single  garment  to  protect  them  from  the  cold,  with  no 
softer  couch  in  the  night  than  rushes  gathered  by  their  own  hands,  with  little 
more  food  than  they  could  Acquire  by  their  own  dexterity,  their  condition  might 
be  thought,  by  those  accustomed  to  the  delicacies  and  conveniencies  of  civilized 
life,  hard  in  the  extreme,  and  beyond  the  power  of  human  nature  to  endure.  But 
these  severe  privations  and  laborious  exercises  were  submitted  to  without  a  murmur, 
not  by  the  men  alone,  but  by  the  women,  for  they  also  were  subjected  to  a  discipline 
scarcely  less  severe.  They  were  taught  to  dance  in  public  at  certain  festivals,  t0 
wrestle  with  each  other,  to  run  with  the  utmost  speed  over  the  adjoining  country,  to 
shoot  with  the  bow  and  to  launch  the  javelin  ;  and  all  these  violent  exercises  they  per- 
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formed  with  scarcely  any  clothe3  to  encumber  them,  and  without  any  feeling  of 
shame.  That  innate  sense  of  modesty  which  makes  the  female  sex  bashful  and  retir¬ 
ed,  and  which  prompts  them  to  conceal  their  charms  from  the  gaze  of  the  public, 
while  it  makes  them  more  attractive  and  more  the  object  of  desire,  was  never  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  the  female  bosom  in  Sparta;  Lycurgus  having  thought  that  where 
there  was  do  concealment  there  was  no  temptation  *.  But  with  a  practice  so  appa¬ 
rently  loose,  the  strictest  modesty  was  for  a  longtime  observed,  the  laws  having  made 
it  disgraceful  and  even  criminal  for  young  men  to  be  seen  in  company  with  young  wo¬ 
men,  nay  even  with  their  own  wives  except  on  certain  public  occasions.  He  knew, 
however,  that  if  his  institutions  were  confined  to  the  men  alone,  and  that  if  the  wo¬ 
men  were  either  secluded  in  a  great  measure  from  their  society,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Greece,  or  were  permitted  to  establish  among  themselves  a  different  kind  of  manners 
unconnected  with  civil  policy,  the  government  would  either  want  the  assistance  of 
those  who  first  form  the  human  mind,  or  would  soon  become  the  object  of  terror  or 
disgust  to  every  one  not  educated  from  his  infancy  in  its  principles.  He  wisely,  there¬ 
fore,  comprehended  the  female  sex  under  similar  regulations,  that  they  might  enjoy  a 
strong  and  healthy  constitution  of  body,  be  capable  of  giving  sound  and  robust  child¬ 
ren  to  the  state,  and  by  their  own  example  inspire  them  with  affection  for  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  respect  for  its  institutions.  He  also  left  them  a  great  share  of  natural  liberty, 
that  they  might  feel  their  importance  in  society,  imbibe  the  same  enthusiastic  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  native  land  as  their  brothers,  husbands  and  fathers,  and  inspire  their 
children  with  ideas  and  principles  worthy  of  the  race  from  which  they  sprung ;  and 
there  are  many  instances  upon  record  of  their  disinterested  and  patriotic  sentiments 
triumphing  over  the  feelings  of  nature,  on  occasions  when  magnanimity  and  firmness 
were  necessary  to  save  the  state.  Cicero  has  described  their  manners  and  pursuits  in 
the  following  eloquent  expressions:  “  Illi.qui  Grasciae formam  rerumpublicarum  dede- 
runt,  corpora  juvenum  firmari  labore  voluerunt.  Quod  Spartiatai  etiam  in  femina3 
transtulerunt,  quae  ceteris  in  urbibus,  mollissimo  cultu  parietum  umbris  occuluntur  ; 
illi  autem  voluerunt  nihil  horum  simile  esse  apud  Lacaenas  virgines  ;  quibus  magis  pa¬ 
laestra,  Eurotas,  sol,  pulvis,  labor,  militia  est  studio,  quam  fertilitas  barbara.  Ergo  his 
laboriosis  exercitationibus  et  dolor  iutercurrit  nonnunquam.  Feriuntur,  impellun- 
tur,  abjiciuntur,  cadunt,  et  ipse  labor,  quasi  callum  obducit  dolori.”  Tuscul.  Quaest. 
lib.  2. 

In  the  government  of  Sparta,  every  thing  natural  and  factitious  was  turned  to  the 
purposes  of  war.  Every  measure,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  had  it  for  its  object. 
The  license  allowed  to  the  Lacedaemonian  youth  to  steal  and  appropriate  to  themselves 
whatever  they  could  seize  without  being  discovered,  though  it  has  been  reprobated  by 
some  writers  as  immoral  and  hurtful  to  society,  was  intended  to  render  them  vigilant 
and  skilful,  to  sharpen  their  invention,  to  quicken  their  industry,  and  to  make  them 
depend  upon  the  resources  of  their  own  minds  in  all  situations.  Where  private  pro¬ 
perty  was  almost  annihilated,  no  law  was  violated  by  the  undiscovered  seizure  of 
what  was  not  strictly  guarded  ;  and  the  bonds  of  that  society  were  in  no  danger  of 
being  broken  by  such  a  practice,  when  every  thing  was  in  subordination  to  the  will  of 
the  common  parent.  The  punishments  inflicted  upon  them  who  had  Dot  the  good  for¬ 
tune  or  the  dexterity  to  conceal  their  thefts,  was  a  clear  proof  of  its  being  a  political 
measure,  and  shows  the  high  importance  which  the  legislator  attached  to  their  milita¬ 
ry  character,  and  the  singular  means  he  employed  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  possible. 

That  the  Spartan  youth  might  bocome  acquainted  with  the  practice  as  well  as  the 
theory  of  war,  they  were  ordered  to  spread  themselves  over  the  country  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  under  the  guidance  of  certain  officers,  to  mark  the  situation  of  places 
where  they  could  make  a  stand  against  an  enemy,  or  attack  him  with  advantage.  In 
these  excursions  they  marched  with  their  feet  naked,  exposed  without  shelter  during 
the  night  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  with  no  other  provisions  than  what 
they  could  obtain  by  their  own  dexterity  in  the  chace.  In  the  day  time  they  hunted 
the  beasts  of  prey,  and  in  the  night  attacked  those  Helots  t  who  were  so  imprudent 

*  I  know  it  has  been  asserted  by  several  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that  the  greatest 
profligacy  and  debauchery  prevailed  among  the  Spartans  in  consequence  of  the  unrestrained  li¬ 
berty  granted  to  their  women.  1 1  is  probable  that  the  charge  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that 
this  degeneracy  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  many  other  deviations 
from  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  observed  and  reported  by  the  Athenian  historians  and  philoso¬ 
phers. 

f  The  Helots  were  supposed  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  Helos,  a  town  or  district  in  Arca¬ 
dia  reduced  by  the  Lacedemonians  to  slavery.  As  that  seems  to  have  been  the  name  originally 
applied  to  their  slaves,  others,  who  were  afterwards  reduced  to  the  same  state,  went  under  the 
same  appellation, 
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as  to  venture  abroad,  and  either  wounded  them  or  drove  them  to  their  habitation! 
This  practice,  sanctioned  as  it  has  been  said  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  has  been  uni¬ 
versally  reprobated  as  impolitic  and  cruel;  as  a  signal  proof  how  little  that  legislator 
cared  for  the  feelings  of  humanity,  when  he  authorised  his  Spartans  to  hunt  down  an 
useful  and  unoffending  people  on  whom  they  mainly  depended  for  their  support. 
The  finer  feelings  of  our  nature  were  certainly  never  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
bis  policy ;  but  when  so  little  was  to  be  gained,  and  much  to  be  lost  by  an  unprovok¬ 
ed  attack  upon  the  Helots,  it  stems  hardly  consistent  with  the  consummate  prudence 
of  Lycurgus  to  sanction  such  a  measure  *.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  Spartan  go¬ 
vernment,  long  after  his  decease,  acting,  as  they  imagined,  in  conformity  with  his 
views,  directed  the  young  men  to  lie  in  ambush  for  the  slaves,  that  they  might  become 
expert  in  practising  the  same  arts  against  their  enemies,  and  also  to  attack  and  cut  off 
the  strongest  and  boldest  among  them,  to  prevent  them  from  being  formidable  to 
their  masters.  This  crooked  line  of  policy  was  thought  necessary  in  the  situation  of 
the  two  parties.  The  Spartans  themselves  were  mere  soldiers,  who-e  trade  was  arms, 
and  whose  whole  lives  were  spent  in  acquiring  their  use,  and  employing  them 
against  their  enemies.  They  were,  however,  few  in  number,  and  were  obliged,  on 
pressing  occasions,  to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  their  slaves,  and  make  them  ac¬ 
quainted  with  military  discipline.  The  condition  of  the  Helots  was,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  not  so  severe  as  that  of  the  slayes  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  They  lived  chief¬ 
ly  in  the  country,  cultivated  the  lands  of  their  masters,  and  furnished  them  with  a 
stated  quantity  of  grain  or  other  fruits  yearly,  which  in  general  was  much  less  than 
the  lands  produced  The  surplus  produce  was  allowed  to  remain  iu  their  own  bands, 
to  be  disposed  of  as  they  thought  proper.  Others  of  them  practised  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  furnished  the  Lacedaemonians  with  the  few  articles  which  they  were  allow¬ 
ed  for  convenience  and  use  :  for  every  thing  superfluous  and  ornamental  was  strictly 
prohibited.  They  also  served  on  board  the  gallies  as  sailors,  were  employed  as  light 
troops  to  annoy  the  enemy,  and  took  the  charge  of  the  baggage  of  the  army.  At  the 
battle  of  Plataja,  every  Spartan,  as  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus,  was  attended  by 
seven  Helots  who  fought  by  his  side.  On  various  other  occasions  they  were  called 
out  to  take  the  field,  and  on  most  behaved  with  much  resolution  and  bravery.  Can  it 
be  supposed,  then,  that  a  body  of  men  so  necessary  and  useful,  should  have  been  le¬ 
gally  subjected  to  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  Spartan  youths,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  while  there  was  great 
danger  of  exasperating  and  forcing  them  to  rise  against  their  oppressors  ?  The  inter¬ 
vals  of  peace  were  not  so  frequent  and  lasting,  as  to  allow  them  with  safety  to  irritate 
in  such  a  wanton  manner  a  race  of  men  far  more  numerous  than  themselves,  whose 
resentment  at  the  degraded  state  in  which  they  were  held,  had  frequently  broke  out 
into  insurrections,  and  had  threatened  Sparta  with  nearer  ruin  than  all  the  efforts  of 
her  foreign  foes.t  Mindful  of  their  ancient  freedom,  accustomed  on  emergencies  to 
the  use  of  arms,  aud  frequently  exasperated  by  ill  treatment,  they  sometimes  turned 
upon  their  haughty  masters,  and  look  advantage  of  every  ebb  in  their  fortunes  to  ob¬ 
tain  revenge.  Their  frequent  revolts  kept  the  Spartans  in  continual  alarm,  especial¬ 
ly  as  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  often  fomented  by  the  Lacedaemonian  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  country,  who  had  lost,  through  the  ascendancy  of  the  former,  many  of 
their  privileges  ;  and,  as  they  could  not  reduce  the  whole  body  of  the  Helots  to  sub¬ 
jection  by  an)'  other  principle  than  fear,  they  found  themselves  often  obliged  to  vio¬ 
late  the  laws  of  humanity  in  self-defence.  Thucydides  informs  us,  that  2000  slaves, 
whose  valour  had  rendered  them  formidable,  after  being  invited  by  the  promise  of 
freedom  to  take  up  arms  and  march  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spartans,  were  all  so  se¬ 
cretly  made  away  with,  that  the  manner  of  their  death  was  never  afterwards  ascer¬ 
tained.  If  this  act  bad  been  authenticated  by  a  train  of  circumstances,  it  would  have 
stampt  the  character  of  the  Spartan  government  with  eternal  infamy.  But  Thucydides 
seems  to  have  recorded  it  more  from  hearsay  than  good  authority ;  aud  the  situa- 

*  Plato,  in  his  treatise  concerning  laws,  book  6.  recommends,  that  in  a  well  governed  state, 
the  youtl. shall  accustom  themselves  to  range  over  the  country  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  brave 
the  rigours  of  the  storms,  and  inconveniencies  resulting  from  that  mode  of  life  ;  and  these  youths, 
he  says,  whether  called  Crypti  or  Agronomi,  will  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  learn  to 
defend  it.  Plate,  neither  in  the  above  passage,  nor  in  another  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the 
Cryptia,  makes  any  allusion  whatever  to  the  attack  upon  the  Helots.  The  practice  was  proba¬ 
bly  introduced  after  his  time. 

j-  A  state  in  which  such  laws  or  practices  prevailed,  could  not  merit  the  encomium  which 
Plato  in  his  Crito  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  :  <ru  te  art  Aaxiiaiuova  iryonoS  Ate-  Kyntriv,  tit 
5 ti  fxcw tote  tk  fjvouEurSai. 
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tion  of  affairs  at  that  time  was  not  so  prosperous  as  to  warrant  the  perpetration  of  an 
act  of  such  enormity.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  number  could  have  been  so  secret¬ 
ly  dispatched,  that  the  manner  of  their  death  should  have  remained  altogether  un¬ 
known,  notwithstanding  the  industry  of  several  historians  to  ascertain  it.  At  any  rate, 
the  crime,  if  such  had  ever  been  committed,  must  be  imputed  to  the  Ephori,  and  not 
to  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  or  the  Spartan  people. 

H»v;ng  thus  sketched  a  general  outline  of  the  policy  of  the  government,  and  stated 
a  few  particulars  respecting  the  education  of  the  youth,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
a  brief  detail  of  the  constituted  authorities  in  the  state,  and  point  out  some  of  the 
causes  that  contributed  to  its  decline. 

Lycurgus,  when  he  new  modelled  the  constitution  of  his  country,  made  no  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne.  He  left  the  exercise  of  royalty  abridged 
in  a  considerable  degree,  between  the  two  kings  of  the  family  of  Hercules,  rightly 
supposing  that  when  the  same  power  was  equally  lodged  in  the  hands  of  two,  they 
would  form  a  mutual  check  upon  each  other,  and  be  prevented  from  attempting  to 
subvert  the  rights  of  the  other  orders.  From  the  nature  and  policy  of  his  institutions, 
we  may  infer  that  their  influence  and  authority  was  greater  in  time  of  war  than  in 
peace.  One  of  them  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army,  while  the  other 
remained  at  home  to  administer  justice,  and  pertorm  the  other  functions  of  royalty, 
unless  it  happened  that  two  armies  were  ou  foot  at  the  same  time,  when  both  ot  them 
took  the  field.  At  home  they  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  citizens  by  any 
superior  honouis  ;  but,  at  the  head  ot  the  armies,  Lycurgus  wishes  them  to  appear 
with  that  splendour  and  authority  necessary  to  ensure  obedience.  Besides  their  or¬ 
dinary  guard  of  100  chosen  men,  they  were  attended  by  some  officers  of  distinction 
whom  they  consulted  on  emergencies,  and  also  by  those  of  inferior  rank  who  had  the 
direction  of  their  domestic  concerns.  In  this  manner  they  were  enabled  to  bestow 
their  whole  attention  upon  military  affairs,  in  directing  the  operations  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  in  watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  in  giving  audience  to  ambassadors,  in 
framing  and  signing  terms  of  agreement.  Besides  these  assistants,  they  had  two  Py- 
thians  or  augurs  in  their  train,  who  were  occasionally  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  when  any  thing  of  importance  occurred,  and  to  record  the  answer  of  the 
god. — It  is  well  known  from  what  Herodotus  and  other  historians  have  mentioned  of 
the  corruptibility  of  the  Pythoness,  or  rather  of  the  priests  who  advised  her,  that  res¬ 
ponses  might  sometimes  be  obtained  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  petitioners;  and  none 
were  supposed  to  be  in  higher  favour  with  these  mercenary  counsellors  than  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians.  The  Pythians  attached  to  the  Spartau  kings  had  it  thus  in  their  pow¬ 
er,  in  that  superstitious  and  credulous  age,  to  render  their  sovereigns  essential 
service  in  the  election  of  their  office,  as  they  could,  besides  supporting  their 
interests  at  Delphi,  accommodate  their  ait  to  the  particular  views  and  design 
of  their  masters.  When  state  contended  with  state  for  the  superiority,  and  all 
resorted  to  the  declaration  of  the  oracle  in  behalf  of  their  claims,  it  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  find  responses  alleged  that  had  never  been  given,  and  the  voice  of  religion  de¬ 
cide  with  the  stronger  party,  contrary  to  justice,  humanity  and  sound  policy.  Ly¬ 
curgus  probably  determined,  when  he  deprived  the  kings  of  much  of  the  power  to 
which  they  laid  claim,  that  they  should  have  the  a  Ivantage  of  all  the  superstition 
and  credulity  of  the  times  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  Spartans,  without  alarming 
the  jealousy  of  any  order  in  the  state. 

In  time  of  peace  they  presided  over  the  senate,  and  proposed  the  subjects  for  deli¬ 
beration.  The  vote  of  each  was  equivalent  to  two,  and  they  were  allowed  to  send  it 
by  any  senator  related  to  them.  When  they  appeared  in  public,  it  was  without  pa¬ 
rade  or  ostentation.  Their  behaviour  was  expected  to  be  easy,  yet  dignified  ;  it  be¬ 
ing  their  concern  to  make  themselves  as  much  respected  and  honoured  for  their  vir¬ 
tues  as  their  high  station.  That  they  might  be  enabled  to  address  tbeir  vows  to  hea¬ 
ven  as  individuals,  or  as  the  first  magistrates  of  the  state  with  more  dignity,  they  were 
allowed,  on  the  first  and  seventh  day  of  every  month,  a  victim,  with  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  wine  and  barley  meal.  They  occupied  the  principal  place  at  all  public  en¬ 
tertainments,  as  well  as  in  the  houses  of  private  families,  and  Received  at  both  a  dou¬ 
ble  portion,  which,  however,  they  were  not  expected  to  appropriate  to  themselves, 
but  to  share  among  their  friends. 

Though  Lycurgus  abridged  their  power,  he  still  left  them  honours  and  prerogatives 
sufficient  to  content  a  moderate  ambition,  in  a  government  particularly  where  the 
laws  were  intended  to  be  supreme  in  every  thing.  They  were  invested,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  with  the  conduct  and  direction  of  the  armies  :  they  regulat¬ 
ed  all  matters  relative  to  religion,  and  had  the  direction  of  the  public  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  sacrifices.  To  their  decision  were  submitted  all  causes  regarding  the 
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maintenance  of  the  highways,  the  formalities  of  adopton,  and  the  choice  of  the  kms= 
man  to  marry  an  orphan  heiress.  These  powers  exercised  with  moderation,  and  a 
strict  regard  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their  subjects,  made  them  both  respected 
and  loved,  until  ambition  and  avarice  began  to  infect  them  as  well  as  the  people. 
From  that  period  their  conduct  was  narrowly  watched  by  all  ranks,  especially  by  the 
Ephori,  two  of  whom  accompanied  them  whenever  they  took  the  field,  under  the 
pretence  of  maintaining  order  and  decorum  in  the  army,  but  in  reality  as  spies  upon 
their  conduct.  Whea  either  of  them  was  accused  of  any  crime,  he  was  cited  before 
the  senate  over  which  the  other  king  presided,  assisted  by  the  five  Ephori.  This 
tribunal,  upon  hearing  the  evidence  and  the  defence  of  the  arraigned,  either  condemn¬ 
ed  or  acquitted  him ;  but  an  appeal  lay  from  their  decision  to  the  assembly  of  the 
people. 

The  system  of  government  which  Solon  established  at  Athens,  left  too  much  pow¬ 
er  in  the  hands  of  tbe  multitude  :  for,  although  they  were  in  some  measure  controll¬ 
ed  by  the  senate  of  500,  they  occasionally  arrogated  to  themselves  the  sole  direction 
of  affairs.  There  was  not  a  third  bianch  vested  with  sufficient  authority  to  keep 
either  of  them  in  check;  the  court  of  Areopagus,  which  sometimes  interfered  to  an¬ 
nul  the  precipitate  decisions  of  the  populace,  having  scarcely  any  other  weight  in 
the  government  than  what  arose  from  the  respectability  and  dignity  of  their  own  cha¬ 
racters.  Lycurgus  seems  to  have  formed  sounder  notions  of  their  temper  and  dispo¬ 
sition  than  Solon  ;  though  perhaps  the  different  characters  of  the  Spartans  and  Athe¬ 
nians  induced  their  Legislators  to  establish  a  system  of  administration  suitable  to  the 
condition  and  habits  of  each. — As  originally  constituted,  the  Spartan  government  bore 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  our  own  :  the  prerogative  of  the  kiDgs  being  limited; 
the  senaie  forming  a  counterpoise  between  them  and  the  people;  and  they  again  in 
their  assemblies  enjoying  as  much  power  and  influence  as  was  consistent  with  the  au¬ 
thority  oi  the  other  branches.  Polybius,  in  his  6th  book  of  the  various  forms  of  re¬ 
publics,  has  well  explained  the  policy  of  Lycurgus  in  the  following  words:  ‘That 
Legislator,’  says  he,  ‘  perceived  the  necessary  and  natural  changes  which  every  un¬ 
mixed  government  underwent,  and  drew  this  conclusion,  that  every  constitution  of 
an  uniform  and  simple  kind,  depending  upon  one  principle,  was  unstable  and  danger¬ 
ous,  as  it  very  soon  diverged  into  vices  natural  and  nearly  allied  to  it.  For,  as  rust 
consumes  iron,  and  worms,  generated  in  wood,  are  the  means  of  corroding  it  within, 
though  it  escape  all  injury  ir  m  without ;  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture,  every  form  of  government  is  attended  with  some  inherent  vice  :  in  the  regal, 
denominated  a  monarchy  ;  in  the  aristocratical,  the  dominion  of  a  few  :  and  in  the 
democratical,  commonly  exercised  with  cruelty  and  violence.  In  all  these  it  is  not 
possible  to  prevent,  in  progress  of  time,  those  changes  from  taking  place  which  have 
been  already  described.  Lycurgus  foreseeing  this,  did  not  establish  a  simple  and  uni¬ 
form  policy,  but  collected  together  all  the  virtues  and  properties  of  the  best  constitu¬ 
tion,  that  no  part  being  increased  beyond  its  due  proportion,  might  be  converted  into 
its  concomitant  vice  ;  but  that  each  of  the  constituted  authorities,  being  kept  in  check 
by  one  another,  might  neither  incline  nor  preponderate  too  much  to  either  side ;  and 
the  constitution  being  equally  poised  and  balanced,  might  for  the  most  part,  always 
remain  like  a  ship  contending  against  adverse  winds.  The  kings  were  prevented 
from  being  haughty  in  their  behaviour  through  a  dread  of  the  people,  a  considerable 
share  of  authority  in  the  government  being  entrusted  to  them.  They  on  the  other 
hand  durst  not  shew  any  contempt  for  their  kings  through  fear  of  the  senate,  who, 
being  chosen  for  their  superior  merit,  were  always  inclined  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  side  of  justice  ;  so  that  whatever  branch  was  weakened,  usually  became  greater 
and  more  important  by  their  favour  and  support,  as  they  adhered  to  the  ancient  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  constitution.  Lycurgus  having  thus  established  the  government,  en¬ 
sured  their  freedom  to  the  Lacedsemonians  lor  a  longer  time  than  any  state  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.’ 

It  was  formerly  remarked  that  the  Spartan  legislator  borrowed  many  of  his  insti¬ 
tutions  from  the  Cretans,  among  whom  civilization  and  the  useful  arts,  introduced  by 
the  Egyptians  or  Phoenicians,  flourished  long  before  they  made  their  appearance  in 
other  parts  of  Greece.  In  the  island  of  Crete  he  found  a  supreme  council  composed 
of  meu  advanced  in  years,  of  approved  wisdom  and  integrity,  holding  a  middle  sta¬ 
tion  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  and  able  by  their  virtues  and  fiimness  to 
control  both.  He  formed  a  similar  council  at  Sparta,  consisting  of  28  senators  above 
60  years  of  age,  to  maintain,  as  Polybius  has  observed,  an  equal  poise  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Every  proposition  was  carried  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  and  was  then  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  who  had  by  law  the  power  of  either  approving 
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or  rejecting  it,  but  not  of  altering  it  to  suit  their  own  views.  No  person  could  be 
elected  a  senator  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  60  years,  a  period  of  life  when  he 
quitted  the  service  of  arms,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  days,  with  the  experience  he 
had  gained,  to  the  civil  concerns  of  his  country  and  the  improvement  of  the  youth. 
When  any  vacancy  occurred,  there  was  always  a  number  of  candidates  ambitious  ot 
obtaining  this  honour.  The  election  took  place  in  public,  where  the  kings,  the  sena¬ 
tors,  the  magistrates,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  assembled.  Each  can¬ 
didate  appeared  in  the  order  assigned  him  by  lot,  walking  through  the  forum  with 
downcast  eyes,  aud  without  the  most  distant  attempt  towards  moving  the  affections  or 
exciting  the  passions  of  the  spectators.  As  every  one  came  forward,  he  was  receiv¬ 
ed  with  shouts  of  approbation,  more  or  less  frequent,  according  to  t  e  opinion  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  talents  and  virtues.  These  expressions  of  the  public  favour  were  noted 
by  certain  persons  stationed  in  a  neighbouring  house,  who  heard  every  thing  but  saw 
nothing,  and  who  reported  the  precise  time  when  the  longest  and  loudest  marks  of 
applause  were  shewn.  The  candidate  to  whom  these  were  known  to  have  been  given 
■was  then  conducted  through  every  part  of  the  city  with  a  garland  round  his  head,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  number  of  young  people  of  both  sexes,  celebrating  his  virtues  and  the  hon¬ 
our  he  had  just  obtained.  After  some  other  previous  ceremonies  were  performed,  the 
new  senator  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  ;  some  of  which  regarded  the  civil 
concerns  of  the  state,  and  others  the  administration  of  justice  in  particular  cases,  which 
the  inferior  magistrates  were  deemed  incompetent  to  decide. 

The  senators  were  not  as  at  Athens,  the  representatives  of  certain  tribes,  who  might 
be  guided  in  their  choice  by  other  views  than  merit  and  qualification.  They  were, 
as  we  have  just  shewn,  elected  by  all  the  members  of  the  state,  in  the  most  public 
and  open  place,  where  every  one  manifested  as  he  felt  signs  of  approbation  or  disap¬ 
probation,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner.  The  Athenian  people  were  apt  to  be 
swayed  by  various  motives  in  the  choice  of  their  representatives.  A  bold,  designing 
man,  of  considerable  eloquence  and  great  pretensions,  was  more  likely  to  succeed, 
than  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  modest  behaviour  and  unpopular  address.  But  the 
Spartans  were  not  prepared  by  their  previous  education,  by  their  habits,  manners  and 
pursuits  to  be  so  imposed  upon.  Among  them,  it  was  the  contest  of  virtue  with  vir¬ 
tue,  and  talent  with  talent,  exhibited,  not  in  factious  debates  and  low  intrigues ;  not 
in  cajoling,  amusing,  corrupting  and  enflaming  the  people  with  shews,  entertainments, 
magnificent  promises  of  spoils  and  triumphs,  and  violent  invectives  against  every  poli¬ 
tical  opponent ;  but  with  actions  already  past,  services  already  performed,  and  virtues 
engraven  on  their  remembrance.  To  these  the  Spartan  senators  were  indebted  for 
their  election,  and  they  justified  by  theirconduct,  on  many  trying  occasions,  the  praises 
which  the  judicious  historian  already  quoted  bestowed  upon  them.  All  the  great  af¬ 
fairs  of  State,  the  making  of  peace  and  engaging  in  war  ;  the  forming  alliances  and 
fixing  the  contributions  of  dependant  provinces,  came  under  their  cognizance.  In 
cases  where  life  and  death  were  at  stake,  they  proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution  and 
deliberation,  and  never  condemned  without  the  clearest  proofs  of  guilt.  Trials  of  this 
kind  were  extremely  rare  at  Sparta,  as  the  education  and  discipline  of  the  inhabitants 
were  better  guardians  of  their  virtues,  than  strict  and  severe  laws  enacted  against  the 
commission  of  crimes. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  the  Ephori,  certain  civil  officers  at  Sparta,  owed 
their  origin  to  Lycurgus,  or  to  Theopompns  who  reigned  about  a  century  after  the 
death  of  that  legislator.  It  appears  from  various  authorities,  that  magistrates  under 
that  name  were  early  established  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  and  in  Laconia  also,  as 
inspectors  of  the  public  manners.  It  is  therefore,  probable,  that  Lycurgus  allowed 
them  to  exercise  the  functions  with  which  they  were  originally  invested,  which,  be¬ 
ing  confined  chiefly  to  the  regulation  of  manners  and  police,  gave  them  little  conse¬ 
quence  and  authority  in  the  state.  During  the  wars  that  were  afterwards  carried  on 
with  Messenia,  the  kings  were  obliged  to  quit  Sparta  to  head  the  armies,  and  continue 
the  operations  of  the  campaign  for  many  months  together  ;  and  in  all  that  time,  their 
civil  duties,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  general  superintendence  of  affairs  were 
either  neglected,  or  devolved  upon  the  senate.  Theopompus  is  said  to  have  trrnsfer- 
red  this  power  to  the  Ephori,  who  instead  of  relinquishing  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  were  permitted  to  retain  and  exercise  it.  It  is  not  likely  that  such  extensive 
power,  which  they  afterwards  took  care  to  increase,  was  granted  them  by  Theopompus 
with  the  view,  as  Plato  asserts,  of  forming  a  counterpoise  to  the  weight  and  authority 
of  the  monarchs  and  senate.  If  Theopompus  had  this  in  contemplation,  he  must  have 
had  either  more  virtue,  or  less  penetration  than  most  men  ;  for  it  is  very  unusual  in 
sovereigns,  and  hardly  to  be  expected  from  those  in  Sparta,  whose  power  was  very 
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limited,  to  give  up  voluntarily  any  share  of  authority  they  can  command.  It  is  ex- 
tremely  probable,  that  the  occasion  ol  the  Messenian  war  was  laid  hold  of  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  to  extort  from  the  kings  and  senate,  privileges  and  powers  to  a  set  of  officers  elect¬ 
ed  by  themselves,  evidently  with  a  view  of  extending  their  influence,  and  weakening 
the  authority  of  the  other  orders.  Like  the  tribunes  at  Rome,  they  pretended  to  be 
the  creatures  of  the  people,  to  stand  between  them  and  the  tyranny  of  the  senate, 
while  every  measure  they  proposed  led  to  nothing  else  than  their  own  aggrandisement. 
Constantly  at  variance  with  the  kings  and  the  senate,  they  soon  stripped  them  of  all 
real  authority  ;  and  as  they  rose  in  favour  with  the  people  us  their  avowed  defenders, 
so  they,  in  recompense,  connived  at  certain  innovations  which  were  made  upon  the 
laws  and  policy  of  Lycurgus.  altei  the  Persian  invasion.  Circumstances,  no  doubt, 
arose  at  that  period,  which  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  preserve  the  same  w  illing  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  laws,  the  sam°  love  of  country  and  integrity  of  manners  as  in  former 
times,  when  their  ambition  was  confined  within  the  peninsula,  and  fewer  temptations 
were  found  to  assail  their  virtues.  But  it  is  probable,  if  the  authorit)  of  the  kings, 
and  particularly  of  the  senators,  had  not  been  abridged,  the  purity  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian  constitution  would  not  have  been  so  speedily  corrupied,  nor  the  virtues  of  the 
people  so  easily  shaken.  That  balance  in  the  government  which  Lycurgus  establish¬ 
ed,  and  which  the  senate  was  well  fitted  to  hold  with  an  even  hand,  was  destroyed 
by  the  growth  of  an  oligarchy  probably  never  intended  by  that  legislator,  but  the 
unavoidable  consequence  ot  that  share  of  power  lodged  in  the  collective  body  of 
the  people:  for  whenever  they  are  allowed  to  meet  and  deliberate  upon  national 
affairs,  they  are  generally  swayed  by  a  certain  number  of  individuals  who  flatter 
their  prejudices;  and  these  individuals  become  the  more  dangerous,  when,  by  the 
favour  of  the  people,  they  form  a  constituent  part  in  the  government. 

The  Ephori  were  five  in  number,  elected  by  the  people,  and  continued  in  office  for 
one  year  only,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  abuse  their  authority,  aud  render  them¬ 
selves  independent  of  their  constituents.  They  began  their  administration  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  which  happened  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  moon  im¬ 
mediately  folio  wing  the  autumnal  equinox.  The  chief  of  the  Ephori  gave  his  name 
to  the  year  as  the  first  Archon  at  Athens. — The  most  important  part  of  their  duty 
was  to  inspect  the  education  of  the  Spartan  youth,  and  in  this  department,  where 
no  bias  influenced  their  minds,  they  seem  to  harm  discharged  it  with  deserved  reputa¬ 
tion.  They  also  watched  over  the  purity  of  the  laws  ;  took  cognizance  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  magistrates,  and  displaced  or  punished  them  when  they  failed  in  their  duty.  They 
guarded  against  the  introduction  of  luxury,  refinement,  or  any  innovation  upon  the 
public  manners  or  institutions,  by  expelling  from  their  country  every  foreigner  whose 
example  might  contaminate  the  minds  of  the  ‘■'partans.  They  permitted  no  poetry  to 
be  sung  among  them,  except  the  poems  of  Homer,  Tvrtseus,  and  a  few  others  who  in¬ 
culcated  virtuous  sentiments,  inspired  a  love  of  country,  a  detestation  of  tyranny,  an 
abhorrence  of  cowardice,  and  who  celebrated  the  praises  of  illustrious  deeds.  They 
discouraged,  and  even  banished  all  those  who  practised  any  of  the  liberal  arts,  as 
they  considered  the  nature  of  their  instructions  and  occupations,  not  such  as  became 
a  nation  of  soldiers,  but  of  idle  and  luxurious  citizens.  The  study  of  eloquence  was 
totally  disregarded,  or  rather  despised,  from  the  invincible  power  the  Spartans  main¬ 
tained  over  their  passions,  and  the  habit  they  had  acquired  of  expressing  themselves 
in  the  fewest  words,  and  the  most  comprehensive  manner.  From  the  extreme  simpli¬ 
city  of  their  mode  of  life,  the  fine  arts  could  have  no  place  among  them  ;  and  the 
Ephori  took  special  care  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  any  superfluous  ornament, 
either  in  their  dress  or  habitations.  Had  not  the  greatest  vigilance  been  employed 
by  these  magistrates  in  preventing  the  ingress  of  foreigners  and  the  introduction  of 
new  custo  us,  and  had  not  the  Spartans  themselves  possessed  minds  of  peculiar  firm¬ 
ness,  they  could  not  have  maintained  so  long  their  ancient  and  severe  discipline,  the 
more  so,  as  many  states  around  them  with  which  they  had  frequent  intercourse,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Athenians,  were  flourishing  in  wealth,  opulence  and  splendour.  Their 
glory  and  dominion  would  have  soon  ceased,  had  their  institutions  been  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  general  principles  mamtained  by  other  states,  and  the  practices  of  other 
nations,  and  not  of  that  singular  kind,  which,  departmg  as  widely  as  possible  from 
what  is  common,  renders  an  approach  to  it  more  difficult,  from  habits  deeply  rivetted 
in  the  constitution,  and  repulsive  to  the  general  maxims  of  human  policy.  The  pro¬ 
found  genius  of  Lycurgus  foresaw,  that  the  more  unlike  other  men  he  rendered  the 
Spartans  by  his  laws,  the  longer  they  would  continue  so;  as  their  habits  were 
strengthened  by  the  powerful  energy  of  ambition,  the  love  of  glory,  devotion  to  their 
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country,  and  the  wish  to  be  the  first  state  in  Greece.  He  was  certain  that  they  would 
never  cease  to  be  great  and  virtuous,  until  they  neglected  his  institutions  or  modified 
them  to  suit  the  corruption  of  the  age. 

The  Spartans  had  two  kinds  of  assemblies  ;  the  one  called  the  general  assembly 
(smtMxr/a.)  of  the  nation,  at  which  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  Laconia  were  invited  to 
be  present,  and  to  assist  in  the  deliberations;  the  other  was  called  f^Ufid  e»KAa<ria, 
and  was  attended  by  the  Spartans  only,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  At  this 
last  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  settled,  magistrates  were  elected  or  deposed, 
cognizance  was  taken  of  public  crimes,  and  every  thing  relating  to  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  the  government  of  the  country  was  discussed.  It  was  generally  held  every 
month  at  the  full  moon,  but  might  be  summoned  by  the  Ephori  to  meet  when  any 
extraordinary  occasion  occurred.  Every  citizen  above  30  years  of  age  was  entitled 
to  vote  in  this  assembly,  provided  he  had  brought  no  stain  upon  his  character  by  cow¬ 
ardice  in  the  field,  or  irregular  conduct  at  home  ;  for  every  deviation  from  the  laws 
or  the  established  manners  of  the  people  was  stigmatized  in  the  virtuous  days  of  the 
state,  with  marks  of  infamy  and  disgrace.  No  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  upon 
an  offender  of  this  kind,  but  a  total  seclusion  from  all  communication  with  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  a  badge  of  infamy  which  he  was  obliged  to  wear,  was  a  more  cruel  pun¬ 
ishment  to  a  high-minded  Spartan  than  death  itself. 

The  general  assembly  was  convened  when  the  nation  was  threatened  with  a  war, 
or  was  about  to  form  alliances  ;  to  make  peace,  or  consider  of  any  measure  in  which 
the  general  good  was  concerned.  It  was  attended  by  deputies  from  the  cities  of  La¬ 
conia,  from  the  states  in  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  from  those  who  had  any  grievances 
to  prefer  or  needed  assistance.  Discussions  of  considerable  length  upon  the  business 
brought  before  them  often  took  place,  in  which  the  kings,  the  senators,  the  ephori, 
the  deputies  and  the  people  took  a  part.  The  claims  and  pretensions  of  their  allies 
and  enemies  were  also  heard  ;  and  sometimes  through  the  ability  and  eloquence  of 
their  opponents  the  Spartans  were  obliged,  to  use  the  expression  of  Epaminondas  on 
a  memorable  occasion,  to  lengthen  their  monosyllables,  and  descend  from  their  haugh¬ 
ty  silence  to  reason  upon  the  business  under  discussion  When  all  who  chose  to  speak 
had  stated  their  opinions,  one  of  the  ephori  called  to  the  people  to  give  their  votes, 
which  was  generally  done  by  acclamation,  unless  the  two  parties  seemed  so  equally 
balanced  as  to  require  a  division. 

There  was  no  need  for  a  great  number  of  laws  in  such  a  state  as  Lacedsmon,  where 
a  complete  uniformity  of  manners,  occupations  and  pursuits,  prevailed  :  and  where 
magistrates  were  appointed,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  public  and  private  con- 
duet  of  every  individual.  The  Spartans  were  so  much  employed  in  exercises  under 
the  inspection  of  certain  offices,  that  they  neither  had  leisure,  opportunity,  nor  temp¬ 
tation,  to  deviate  from  the  strict  line  of  their  duty  by  injuring  the  person,  property, 
or  character  of  any  man.  As  the  pursuit  of  wealth  in  every  shape  was  discouraged, 
all  the  numerous  evils  that  flow  from  it  were  unknown,  and  all  those  enactments  to 
repress  the  cupidity  and  violence  of  the  covetous,  so  ne  cessary  in  other  states,  Ly- 
curgus  rendered  totally  useless  in  Sparta.  The  few  laws  which  they  had  occasion 
for,  as  the  decisions  of  the  magistrates  were  generally  founded  upon  natural  justice, 
were  simple  and  perspicuous,  never  committed  to  writing,  but  'handed  down  from 
cue  generation  to  another  by  oral  report,  and  so  great  was  the  veneration  entertained 
for  them,  that  they  were  never  allowed  to  be  scrutinized,  altered,  or  amended,  but 
were  always  looked  upon  with  religious  awe  and  respect,  as  the  institutes  of  a  divine 
original. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  great  outlines  of  Lycurgus's  policy,  it  might  seem  at  first 
sight,  without  taking  into  account  the  extreme  pliability  of  the  human  mind,  and  its 
aptitude,  when  influenced  by  pride,  vanity,  or  ambition,  to  suit  itself  to  all  circum¬ 
stances,  to  have  been  a  yoke  of  iron,  such  as  no  other  people  but  the  Spartans  could 
ever  have  borne.  But,  by  keeping  them  constantly  occupied,  by  making  their  man¬ 
ners,  passions,  and  pursuits,  subservient  to  military  discipline,  he  familiarized  them 
from  their  infancy  to  this  yoke  :  and  though  he  seemed  careful  to  prevent  them  from 
being  a  conquering  people,  yet  ambition  and  the  desire  of  power,  were  the  natural 
results  of  many  of  his  institutions,  and  tempted  the  Spartans  to  conquer  other  feelings, 
that  those  passions  might  be  gratified.  In  their  laws,  in  their  sports,  in  their  families, 
in  their  amours,  in  their  festivals  at  home,  and  excursions  abroad,  the  image  of  then- 
country  was  constantly  before  their  eyes,  exciting  them  to  obedience,  rousing  them  to 
ambition,  and  inviting  them  by  the  hope  of  applause,  and  the  dread  of  infamy,  to  the 
performance  of  the  most  rigorous  virtues,  and  the  most  heroic  deeds.  Though  no 
more  than  a  single  city,  with  no  great  extent  of  empire,  and  but  a  small  population, 
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Sparta,  by  the  force  of  Lycurgus’s  institutions  alone,  gave  law  for  a  considerable  time 
to  Greece,  was  the  centre  of  power  to  which  inferior  states  resorted  for  protection 
and  revenge,  and  made  the  Persian  empire  tremble  to  its  foundations. 

Though  Sparta  uniformly  supported  the  aristocratical,  against  the  democratical  in- 
terest,  in  those  states  that  applied  to  her  for  assistance,  or  fell  under  her  dominion,  it 
was  not  through  a  preponderance  of  the  former  at  home.  To  this  cause,  the  usurpa¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  Ephori,  may  be  ascribed  the  first  symp¬ 
toms  of  her  decline  and  her  ultimate  destruction.  The  principal  reason  why  the 
Spartans  supported  the  aristocratical  interest  in  Greece,  was  their  rivalship  with 
Athens,  who  commonly  assisted  the  inferior  classes  of  citizens  against  the  superior. 
Hence  that  rivalship  and  jealousy  which  subsisted  between  the  two  states,  made  them 
take  opposite  sides  whenever  they  interfered  with  the  smaller  republics.  Had  the 
Spartans  been  less  haughty  in  their  manners,  less  vindictive  in  their  resentment,  more 
conciliatory  and  attentive  to  the  interests  of  their  allies  ;  they  would  soon  have  ex¬ 
tended  their  dominion  over  all  Greece,  and  confined  the  Athenians  to  their  own  terri¬ 
tories,  and  the  possession  of  a  few  islands. 

This  unbending,  unconciliating  temper,  the  natural  consequence  of  their  education 
and  habits,  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  decline  of  their  authority 
in  Greece.  Their  military  discipline  fitted  them  for  being  conquerors  ;  their  singular 
habits  and  institutions  disqualified  them  for  maintaining  intercourse  with  any  other 
people.  Hence  what  they  acquired  by  their  valour,  they  lost  by  their  pride  and 
haughtiness.  They  never  could  induce  the  conquered  provinces  to  adopt  their  man¬ 
ners  and  customs,  nor  could  they  impart  to  them  the  same  rights  and  privileges  which 
they  themselves  possessed.  There  was,  therefore,  so  striking  a  dissimilarity  in  every 
respect  between  them,  their  allies,  and  subjects,  that  little  cordiality  was  ever  found 
among  them,  and  no  permanent  conquest  could  be  made.  Though  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  aim  of  Lycurgus,  that  they  should  be  prepared  for  defensive  rather  than  of¬ 
fensive  war,  yet,  trained  as  they  were  from  their  infancy  to  the  use  of  arms,  warlike 
in  their  dispositions,  and  early  invited  to  make  the  neishbouring  states  feel  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  their  courage,  it  became  impossible  for  them  to  remain  unconcerned  specta¬ 
tors  of  the  revolutions  and  changes  constantly  going  on  around  them.  The  high  cha¬ 
racter  they  long  maintained  for  virtue,  ability,  disinterestedness,  and  power  to  redress 
grievances,  made  them  be  frequently  resorted  to  as  arbitrators  between  contending 
states  :  and  they  did  not  forfeit  the  good  opinion  entertained  of  them,  till  they  allowed 
their  ambition  to  get  the  better  of  their  justice,  by  supporting  their  officers  in  different 
attempts  upon  the  liberties  of  their  allies.  This,  however,  seldom  happened  while 
Athens  was  able  to  dispute  with  them  the  sovereignty  of  Greece  ;  but  when  that  re¬ 
public  through  the  most  improvident  conduct,  fell  under  their  dominion,  they  set  no 
bounds  to  their  arrogance,  encroachments  and  tyranny.  Every  state  was  disgusted, 
alarmed,  and  oppressed,  and  watched  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  throw  off  that 
yoke.  It  was  impossible,  in  the  universal  hatred  in  which  they  were  held,  with  all 
the  sources  of  disunion  opening  around  them,  with  such  a  scanty  population  of  free 
citizens,  and  so  many  slaves  and  dependent  states  eager  to  burst  asunder  their  chains, 
to  have  kept  them  in  awe  by  the  power  of  their  arms,  or  to  have  reclaimed  them  by 
a  better  policy  and  milder  measures.  The  Thebans  under  the  able  conduct  of  Epa- 
minondas,  turned  against  them  the  exasperated  courage  of  their  dependants  and 
slaves ;  and  in  the  battles  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  for  ever  broke  their  power,  call¬ 
ed  them  off  from  distant  conquests  to  stop  the  rage  of  disaffection,  rebellion,  and 
revenge,  which  spread  with  rapid  strides  in  the  centre  of  their  own  dominions. 

Though  the  Persian  war  obliged  the  Spartans  to  deviate  in  some  respects  from  their 
ordinary  policy,  by  maintaining  a  large  fleet  and  fighting  at  a  distance  from  home,  it 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  much  impaired  the  vigour  of  their  constitution,  or  corrupted 
the  manners  of  the  citizens.  Aware  of  the  consequences  likely  to  result  from  prose¬ 
cuting  it  with  success,  they  had  the  magnanimity  to  relinquish  it  entirely  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  thinking  it  better  to  preserve  their  integrity  and  honour  unimpaired,  than  to  be 
enriched  with  the  useless  spoils  of  barbarous  nations.  It  was  not  until  loud  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  tyranny  of  Athens  arose  from  the  neighbouring  states,  and  that 
ambitious  republic  was  hemming  them  in  on  every  side,  that  they  thought  themselves 
called  upon  to  resist  her  encroachments  and  set  bounds  to  her  dominion.  During  the 
long  period  of  the  Peloponesian  war,  they  were  sometimes  the  vanquished,  some¬ 
times  the  victors,  but  could  never  have  made  any  serious  impression  upon  their  rival, 
had  not  her  ambition,  stupidity,  and  folly  weakened  her  so  much,  and  thrown  her  so 
completely  off  her  guard,  that  at  last  she  became  an  easy  conquest.  From  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  Spartans  might  have  dated  the  ruin  of  their  constitution.  The  treasures 
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found  in  Athens,  the  spoils  of  Persia,  the  plunder  of  unoffending  subjects,  the  fruits  of 
commerce  and  industry  were  transported  to  Sparta  by  Lysander  the  Lacedaemonian 
general :  a  man  of  great  abilities,  but  of  unbounded  ambition ;  proud,  haughty,  ava¬ 
ricious,  and  not  scrupulous  about  the  means  he  employed  to  compass  his  ends.  Hav¬ 
ing  gained  over  to  his  views  a  strong  party  in  Sparta,  he  prevailed  so  far  as  to  intro¬ 
duce  riches  into  the  state,  not  as  he  asserted  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  but  for  the 
wants  of  the  government.  But  money  thus  introduced,  soon  found  its  way  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  brought  along  with  its  dissensions, 'luxury,  and  an  aversion  to  the  ri¬ 
gorous  discipline  of  their  fathers.  They  began  to  attach  to  it  a  certain  value,  and 
became  eager  to  possess  it  as  the  means  of  improving  their  condition,  and  of  raising 
themselves  above  that  state  of  dependence  upon  the  public  which  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  ordained.  Hence  the  common  bond  of  union  which  united  them  all  in  one 
great  family  without  separate  interests  was  dissolved  ;  and  every  man  soon  felt  his  af¬ 
fections  drawn  to  other  objects  than  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  his  country.  The 
abilities,  authority,  and  success  of  Lysander  dazzled  the  Spartans,  and  drew  off  their 
attention  from  his  great  vices,  his  insatiable  avarice,  profound  dissimulation,  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  all  law  and  right.  His  pupil  Agesilaus  finished  what  he  had  begun.  With 
equal  talents,  he  was  more  virtuous,  but  not  less  ambitious  ;  more  respected  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  seeming  virtues,  which  tolerated  in  others  what  he  would  not  practise 
himself,  as  his  ambition  could  only  be  abetted  by  the  cupidity  and  lust  of  dominion  of 
his  countrymen.  No  longer  was  there  seen  the  same  severity  of  discipline  and  puri¬ 
ty  of  morals.  The  same  love  of  country  and  ardour  for  military  glory.  The  an¬ 
cient  race  of  Spartans  was  now  almost  extinct,  and  with  them  seem  to  have  been 
buried  all  the  virtues  which  adorned  the  Spartan  name.  Success  created  ambition, 
ambition  produced  avarice  and  tyranny  :  the  former  of  which  corrupted  their  minds, 
and  the  latter  destroyed  their  power.  Yet,  to  use  the  words  of  the  eloquent  moralist 
and  historian  formerly  quoted,  “  Sparta  under  every  supposed  error  of  its  form,  pros¬ 
pered  for  ages,  by  the  integrity  of  its  manners,  and  by  the  character  of  its  citizens. 
When  that  integrity  was  broken,  this  people  did  not  languish  in  the  weakness  of  na¬ 
tions  sunk  in  effeminacy.  They  fell  into  the  stream,  by  which  other  states  had  been 
carried  in  the  torrent  of  violent  passions,  and  in  the  outrage  of  barbarous  times. 
They  ran  the  career  of  other  nations  after  that  of  ancient  Sparta  was  finished. 
They  built  walls  and  began  to  improve  their  possessions,  after  they  ceased  to  improve 
their  people;  and  on  this  new  plan,  in  their  struggle  for  political  life,  they  survived 
the  system  of  states  that  perished  under  the  Macedonian  dominion.  They  lived  to  act 
with  another  which  arose  in  the  Achaean  league,  and  were  the  last  community  of 
Greece  that  became  a  village  in  the  empire  of  Rome.” 

A  few  Observations  on  the  Athenian*  Constitution  and  Government, 

About  the  timet  when  the  nine  archons  were  appointed  in  the  Athenian  govern¬ 
ment,  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  or  poorer 
sort  lived  in  the  country,  and  were  employed  in  agriculture,  or  in  the  care  of  cattle. 
These  from  their  hardy  and  unrestrained  mode  of  life,  were  all  in  favour  of  demo¬ 
cracy.  The  second  description  comprehended  those  who  were  possessed  of  most  of 
the  property  of  the  country,  and  who  still  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  the  regulations 
of  Theseus,  many  important  privileges,  and  great  authority  with  their  countrymen. 
These  were  all  in  favour  of  aristocracy.  The  third  class  was  composed  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Athens,  who  were  chiefly  artizans,  or  engaged  in  commerce.  They  were  na¬ 
turally  attached  to  a  republican  form  of  government,  from  the  power  and  patronage 
it  lodged  in  their  hands,  though  the  more  moderate  and  reflecting  among  them  pre¬ 
ferred  a  mixed  form,  as  being  more  likely  to  be  stable  and  lasting.  But  either  through 
the  want  of  industry,  or  the  evils  that  arise  from  an  ill  established  and  fluctuating  go¬ 
vernment,  it  happened  that  the  rich  proprietors  found  means  to  bring  the  other  classes 
into  a  slate  approaching  to  servitude  and  dependance,  in  consequence  of  the  debts 
which  they  had  contracted.  Much  dissension,  tumult,  and  disorder  arose,  occasion¬ 
ed  in  all  probability  by  the  rich  enforcing  payment  of  their  debts  with  too  much  ri¬ 
gour,  in  order  to  repress  and  break  the  turbulent  disposition  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
by  the  impatience  of  the  poor  to  get  free  from  their  burdens.  The  situation  of  the 
latter  became  at  last  so  intolerable,  many  of  them  having  even  sold  their  own  freedom 

*  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  respecting  the  different  authorities  in  the 
Athenian  government,  as  that  has  been  done  at  sufficient  length  in  the  Antiquities. 

t  About  the  year  684  before  Christ. 
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and  that  of  their  children,  while  others  left  the  country  altogether,  that  a  civil  w ai 
■was  upon  the  point  of  breaking  out  between  them  and  their  oppressors.  To  prevent 
matters  from  coming  to  this  extremity,  it  was  agreed  that  Draco,  a  man  of  severe 
morals  and  inflexible  integrity,  should  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  better  regu¬ 
lation  of  affairs,  and  particularly  for  the  right  administration  of  justice.  But  Draco 
neither  possessed  the  temper,  nor  the  enlarged  views  necessary  for  a  lawgiver.  Re¬ 
garding  crimes,  not  according  to  the  degree  of  injury  committed  against  society,  but 
the  malevolent  intention  of  the  criminal,  which  he  considered  the  same  in  small  as 
in  great  delinquencies,  he  proceeded  to  their  utter  extirpation  by  denouncing  the 
pui  ishment  of  death  against  them  all.  These  laws,  written  according  to  ihe  expres¬ 
sion  of  an  eloquent  orator  ni  blood,  rather  aggravated  the  evil  than  administered  a 
remedy.  At  length  the  people  turned  their  eyes  to  Solon,  as  one  who,  by  his  wis¬ 
dom,  moderation,  and  love  for  his  country,  seemed  best  qualified  to  remove  existing 
evils,  and  devise  a  scheme  of  government  which  should  both  establish  the  rights  of 
individuals,  and  give  scope  and  energy  to  the  public  spirit. — It  is  pretty  evident  that 
Solon  was  guided  in  the  constitution  he  framed,  by  the  view  he  took  of  the  charac¬ 
ter,  inclinations  and  pursuits  01  the  Athenian  people,  and  that  form  of  government, 
which,  from  ancient  usage  and  present  feeling,  seemed  most  likely  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  majority.  Notwithstanding  that  the  nobles  were  numerous,  and  might  have 
been  supposed,  from  the  state  of  subjection  in  which  they  held  the  people,  powerful 
enough  to  establish  an  aristocracy,  still  they  were  controlled  by  the  general  assemblies 
appointed  by  Theseus,  and  a  strong  leaning  towards  democracy  among  every  other 
class  of  men.  Solon,  therefore,  determined  to  give  them  that  constitution  which  the 
majority  desired ;  framed,  however,  in  such  a  manner  in  some  of  its  parts,  that  the 
rich,  by  their  superior  influence,  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  elected  to  offices 
of  authority,  and  in  that  situation  control  the  inferior  orders.  The  two  great  prin¬ 
ciples  which  he  seems  to  have  kept  in  view  were,  such  an  equality  among  all  ranks 
in  the  state  as  the  property,  occupation  and  intelligence  of  the  people  would  admit, 
and  such  an  equal  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  as  would  have  the  effect 
of  making  them  good  citizens.  These  principles,  impracticable  in  a  great  measure 
in  large  states,  upon  account  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  who  cannot  all  meet  to¬ 
gether  on  every  occasion  to  deliberate  and  vote,  were  generally  established  in  the 
states  of  Greece,  and  maintained  without  interruption  chiefly  through  the  following 
causes.  The  number  of  free  inhabitants  who  alone  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
government,  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  slaves  who  were  all  excluded.  The 
number  of  free  Athenian  citizens  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  was  stated  to  be  fourteen 
thousand  and  forty  ;  a  much  greater  number,  it  is  probable,  than  existed  in  Solon’s 
time.  These  were  all  above  the  age  requisite  for  voting  in  the  assemblies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  performing  other  functions  of  government.  At  a  later  period  they  were  reck¬ 
oned  twenty-one  thousand ;  in  addition  to  whom  were  ten  thousand  freemen  who 
were  either  foreigners,  the  sons  of  foreigners,  or  freed  slaves,  all  denominated  by  the 
common  name  of  /u&toikcii.  The  number  of  slaves  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  was 
found  at  this  period  to  amount  to  four  hundred  thousand.  In  Lacedaemon,  and  other 
parts  of  Greece,  they  were  said  to  have  been  still  more  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  free  citizens. — These  slaves,  consisting  either  of  captives  taken  in  war,  or  of  such 
as  were  exposed  to  sale  in  the  public  markets,  and  bought  for  their  master’s  use, 
were  employed  to  cultivate  fields,  to  practise  various  mechanic  arts,  and  to  perform 
every  kind  of  menial  office.  An  Athenian  or  Lacedaemonian  citizen  would  have 
thought  himself  degraded  by  submittf  g  to  such  mean  and  servile  employments*. 
Hence  they  were  all  gentlemen,  proprietors  of  lands,  engaged  in  commerce  or  lucra¬ 
tive  possessions,  servants  of  the  state,  or  idle  saunterers  about  the  forum  maintained 
at  the  public  expense.  They  had  thus  at  Athens,  abundance  of  leisure  to  turn  their 
attention  to  affairs  of  state,  and  enough  of  vanity  to  suppose  themselves  extremely 
well  qualified  to  direct  them.  This  exemption  from  bodily  labour  enabled  them  also 
to  cultivate  their  minds  more  highly  than  was  ever  done  perhaps  by  any  other  peo¬ 
ple,  to  encourage  the  fine  arts,  and  acquire  a  relish  for  all  the  finished  productions 
which  men  of  genius  presented  for  their  suffrage  and  approbation. 

Attica  seems  at  a  very  early  period  to  bar  e  been  divided  into  4  tribes  or  wards,  and 
into  head-boroughs.  Afterwards  the  number  of  wards  was  increased  to  10,  and  the 

*  There  was  in  Athens  a  class  of  men  called  ©tites  and  ntXarai,  who  acted  as  servants,  but 
they  could  change  their  masters  when  the  term  of  their  engagement  was  expired.  Their  num¬ 
bers  decreased  after  they  were  allowed  by  a  law  of  Aristides  to  vote  in  the  public  assemblies, 
and  to  receive  payment  for  so  doing. 
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boroughs  to  174.  Had  royalty  not  been  abolished  in  Attica,  or  had  the  archons  pos¬ 
sessed  considerable  power,  this  division  of  the  Athenians,  under  the  superintendence 
of  particular  magistrates,  might  have  been  made,  like  similar  divisions  in  our  own 
country,  a  constituent  part  in  the  government,  without  usurping  the  whole,  and  caus¬ 
ing  every  other  department  to  emanate  from  themselves.  The  Eupatrids  or  nobles  never 
seem  to  have  united  tcgether,  to  form  an  assembly  distinct  from  the  people,  both  to 
co-operate  with  and  to  control  them,  but  aimed  always  at  establishing  their  own 
authon  y  upon  the  ruins  of  liberty,  and  seemed  content,  excepting  one  or  too  power¬ 
ful  families  who  aspired  at  the  sovereignty,  to  domineer  over  their  own  vassals  and 
dependants.  This  want  of  concert,  rather  than  of  power  and  inclination,  saved  the 
Athenians  from  falling  under  the  worst  species  oi  tyranny,  that  of  an  oligarchy,  as  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  (hat  the  multitude  of  slaves  could  have  been  easily  engaged  to 
assist  the  views  ol  those  who  had  the  means  of  either  breaking  their  fetters,  or  of 
making  it  their  interest  to  torsake  their  masters.  But  the  lower  orders  were  extreme¬ 
ly  watchful  and  jealous  of  the  nobles;  and,  though  they  were  often  forced  to  beg  as¬ 
sistance  from  them  against  their  pressing  wants,  and  even  sometimes  to  barter  their 
freedom  lor  money  or  provisions,  they  still  regarded  them  in  the  light  ol  oppressors 
who  had  acquired  a  domiuion  to  which  they  had  no  natural  claim.  It  is  probable 
also,  that  some  among  the  nobles  themselves,  as  well  as  many  citizens,  who  had  by 
their  industry,  enterprize  and  success  in  their  undertaking  acquired  an  independence, 
were  more  inclined  to  a  popular  form  of  government  than  to  an  aristocracy,  as  they 
might  hope  to  obtain  a  greater  degree  ol  weight  and  influence  with  the  multitude, 
than  with  the  rich  and  powerful.  To  what  extent  these  reasons  operated,  or  whe¬ 
ther  there  were  other  more  powerful  causes  tending  to  strengthen  the  democratical 
spirit  of  the  people,  certain  it  is,  that  Solon  found  it  predominant  at  the  time  he  was 
called  upon  to  legislate  for  the  Athenians,  and  determined  to  make  it  the  principle  of 
the  government  he  was  about  to  establish. — But,  as  it  would  have  been  dangerous  and 
inexpedient  to  place  the  rich  and  the  poor  up  n  the  same  level,  and  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  kind  of  services  required  of  them,  he  resolved  to  divide  the  people  into 
four  classes,  making  the  property  they  possessed  the  criterion  of  their  rank.  Those 
who  possessed  500  measures  of  corn,  or  any  commodity  dry  or  liquid  from  the  yearly 
produce  of  their  lands  or  other  sources  of  gain  then  open,  were  reckoned  in  the  first  class. 
The  second  consisted  of  those  who  possessed  300  measures.  Both  these  classes  of  ci¬ 
tizens  were  exempted  from  serving  in  the  infantry,  or  on  board  the  fleet,  except  as 
officers,  but  were  obliged  to  maintain  a  horse  for  public  service,  and  take  the  field 
when  requ  site :  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  equites  or  knights.  The  third  rank  con¬ 
sisted  of  those  who  possessed  200  measures.  This  income  being  reckoned  insufficient 
to  enable  them  to  keep  a  horse,  they  were  therefore  bound  to  serve  in  the  infantry  as 
heavy  armed  soldiers,  and  to  lurnish  themselves  with  all  the  accoutrements  necessary 
for  active  war.  The  rest  of  the  citizens  were  also  obliged  to  serve  their  country  either 
among  the  heavy  armed  troops,  if  they  could  procure  the  necessary  weapons,  or  among 
the  light  armed  as  less  expense  was  requisite  to  equip  them  for  that  situation.  They 
were  also  required  to  serve  on  board  the  fleet  as  mariners ;  a  service  which  yielded 
them,  when  the  maritime  power  of  Athens  was  at  its  height,  greater  profit  than  they 
could  have  obtained  by  land.  Solon  appointed  the  magistrates  to  be  chosen  from  the 
first  three  classes,  as  being  supposed  better  educated  than  the  last,  and  probably  en¬ 
joying  more  leisure  and  time  to  be  devoted  to  ti.e  public  good.  He,  however,  put  the 
power  of  election  into  the  hands  of  the  fourth,  gave  them  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
being  chosen  judges  in  all  civil  cases,  and  allowed  them  an  equal  vote  in  all  the  pub¬ 
lic  assemblies.  Being  the  most  numerous  party,  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  that,  if  unit¬ 
ed,  which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be  uuder  the  management  of  an  artful  leader, 
they  would  easily  control  the  other  orders,  and  model  the  governmenl,  or  at  least,  di¬ 
rect  its  measures  accoruing  to  their  pleasure.  Solon  probably  foresaw  this,  and,  in 
order  to  provide  against  it,  established  a  council  or  senate  consisting  of  100  persons 
from  each  of  the  4  wards.  To  them  he  committed  a  good  deal  of  the  authority 
which  the  archons  had  formerly  possessed,  hoping  that,  by  their  personal  characters, 
weight  and  consideration  in  the  state,  they  would  counterbalance  the  levity  and  im¬ 
prudence  of  the  people.  When  Clisthenes  afterwards  augmented  the  number  of 
Wards  to  ten,  50  were  chosen  out  of  each,  making  the  whole  number  500.  From  this 
time  they  were  usually  denominated  the  senate  of  500.  The  mode  of  their  election 
will  be  seen  in  the  Antiquities. 

Every  senator,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  was  obliged  to  give  an  account  to 
the  people  in  what  manner  he  had  executed  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  If  his  conduct 
was  approved  of,  and  if  he  had  been  instrumental  in  adding  to  the  naval  force  of  the 
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republic,  he  received  from  the  people  a  crown.  Bat  if  he  had  been  negligent  in  the 
discharge  of  bis  office,  or  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  constituents,  he  was 
refused  this  honour,  and  prevented  from  obtaining  any  influence  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  This  open  manner  of  testifying  their  approbation  or  dislike  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  representatives,  gave  the  people,  in  the  virtuous  days  of  the  re¬ 
public,  a  security  that  very  few  of  them  would  be  found  daring  enough  to  of¬ 
fend  against  public  opinion-  From  the  authority,  however,  which  the  people  en¬ 
joyed,  and  the  control  they  had  over  the  senate  by  their  annual  elections,  it  is  plain 
that  no  body,  constituted  as  it  was,  could  have  the  power  of  free  deliberation,  as  the 
sentiments  of  their  constituents  expressed  in  the  public  assemblies,  or  in  the  speeches 
of  the  demagogues  who  guided  them,  must  have  secretly  influenced  all  their  opinions. 
Had  they  beeu  less  controlled  by  the  ignorant  populace,  who  were  often  pushed  upon 
the  most  ruinous  and  disgraceful  measures  by  pretended  patriots,  they  would  have 
ensured,  in  all  probability,  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  government.  But  Solon 
left  the  multitude  in  the  enjoymeut  of  too  much  liberty,  which  enabled  them  to  undo 
all  his  other  wise  regulations,  and  lo  make  the  other  parts  of  the  government  only  a 
name.  Were  the  people  of  this  country,  with  the  privileges  they  possess,  allowed  to 
elect  th  ir  representatives  annually  for  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  what  would 
likely  be  the  consequence  ?  Among  themselves  riots  and  disorders,  inflamed  by  de¬ 
signing  men,  who,  knowing  the  proneness  of  the  people  to  suspicion,  and  their  con¬ 
stant  habit  of  judging  actions  by  their  results,  take  every  occasion  to  awaken  their 
suspicion,  to  excite  their  discontent,  by  directing  their  attention  to  unfortunate  events, 
without  once  examining  the  causes  that  produced  them,  and  to  set  themselves  off  by 
professions  of  devotedness  to  their  interest,  while  their  sole  aim  would  be  to  aggran¬ 
dize  themselves.  Among  their  representatives,  a  timid  subserviency  to  all  their  pre¬ 
judices,  passions  and  opinions;  a  constant  endeavour  to  study  their  humour,  without 
once  daring  to  consult  for  the  public  good  of  the  nation,  and  a  perpetual  war  of 
words  and  vile  recrimination  of  abuse,  was  the  surest  and  most  effectual  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  favour  of  their  constituents.  Such  was  a  picture  of  the  Athenian 
government  occasioned  through  the  excess  of  liberty,  and  such  would  be  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  our  own,  were  we,  with  some  inconsiderate  or  ill  designing  men,  to  adopt  the 
errors  and  delects  of  the  most  renowned  republican  constitution  in  all  antiquity. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  account  given  of  the  assemblies  of  the  people  *,  that 
the  supreme  power  was  lodged  with  them,  notwithstanding  the  privileges  and  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  senate.  It  was  there  that  war  or  peace  was  determined,  foreign  ambassa¬ 
dors  t  received,  taxes  imposed,  strangers  invested  with  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and 
rewards  decreed  to  those  who  had  served  their  country.  Though  Solon  had  enacted 
that  every  measure  should  originate  with  the  senate  yet  the  people  upon  some  oc¬ 
casions  paid  no  regard  to  their  authority,  but  substituted  other  propositions,  framed 
by  their  orators,  in  their  stead,  and  when  the  presidents  refused  to  put  the  vote,  either 
compelled  them  by  threats  and  tumults,  or  appointed  others  in  their  place  more  obse¬ 
quious  to  their  will.  As  the  power  of  the  senate  was  derived  from  the  people  and 
terminated  in  them,  the  government,  though  apparently  of  a  mixed  kind,  was  essen¬ 
tially  democratical,  there  being  no  sufficient  line  of  distinction  provided  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  to  separate  men  of  property,  experience  and  talents  from  the  rabble,  and  to 
make  their  weight  and  authority  permanently  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  state. 
The  popular  assemblies,  in  consequence  of  the  power  they  exercised,  were  common¬ 
ly  guided  by  men  who  found  it  their  interest  to  cultivate  eloquence  to  the  utmost, 
that  they  might  attain  an  empire  over  the  opinions  of  the  multitude.  Id  this  way 
they  rose  to  notice,  eminence  and  power,  swayed  the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  and 
often  became  the  arbiters  of  Greece.  Though  some  of  them,  particularly  Pericles 
and  Demosthenes,  were  men  of  vast  abilities,  they  constantly  found  the  assemblies  of 
the  people,  notwithstanding  the  hold  which  they  had  of  them,  excessively  tardy,  and 
ill  calculated  for  measures  that  required  celer.ty,  secrecy  and  previous  preparation. 
Nothing  gave  Philip  of  Macedon  so  great  a  superiority  over  his  neighbours  as  the 
freedom  with  which  he  acted,  and  the  promptitude  of  all  his  measures  which  were 
taken  upon  the  emergency,  without  the  necessity  of  being  canvassed  by  a  fluctuating 
assembly,  or  of  receiving  their  sauction  after  the  season  for  action  was  past.  As  pri¬ 
vate  interest  also  mingled  with  most  of  their  public  concerns,  the  laws  were  some¬ 
times  strained  to  an  undue  pitch,  at  other  times  relaxed  in  their  severity,  according 

*  Antiquities,  p.  81. 

j-  In  the  first  instance  they  were  introduced  to  the  Prytane-s. 

t  It  would  have  been  much  better  if  they  had  had  a  negative  upon  the  decreesof  the  people, 
but  that  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  principles  of  a  democracy. 
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as  it  suited  the  inclination  of  some  powerful  individuals.  In  an  assembly  so  nume¬ 
rous  as  that  of  the  Athenian  people,  convened  either  for  the  purpose  of  legislation,  or 
for  conducting  the  government,  men  of  different  views  and  sentiments  met  together, 
who  ranged  themselves  under  different  leaders,  and  voted  under  their  direction. 
Some  of  these  were  men  notorious  for  their  profligacy,  arrogance  and  total  want  of 
experience  in  civil  and  military  affairs.  Yet,  by  studying  the  prejudices  and  passions 
of  the  people  by  amusing  them  with  shews  and  representations  of  tragedies  and  co¬ 
medies,  by  proposing  the  plunder  of  allies  and  inoffensive  neighbours,  they  gained  a 
more  unlimited  authority  over  them  than  Demosthenes  could  ever  obtain  by  all  the  thun¬ 
ders  of  his  eloquence,  and  all  the  numerous  appeals  to  their  virtue  and  patriotism. 
And  though  they  were  always  extremely  jealous  of  their  independence,  and  would 
have  been  mightily  offended  to  have  been  told  that  they  were  the  tools  and  panders 
of  the  ambition,  avarice,  or  vanity  of  their  leaders,  they  were  yet  obliged,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  constitution,  to  submit  to  their  direction,  and  had  only  the  choice 
of  discarding  or  punishing  them  when  they  were  displeased  with  their  conduct,  and 
of  putting  themselves  anew  under  the  guidance  of  others.  Solon  seems  to  have  in¬ 
tended  the  senate  of  Areopagus  to  form  a  check  upon  the  assembly  of  the  people,  as 
he  gave  them  the  power  of  arraigning  any  of  their  proceedings.  Two  instances  of 
an  interposition  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  his  oration  for  the 
crown  :  the  one  in  which  an  exile  was  acquitted  by  the  people  after  returning  to  the 
city,  contrary  to  a  previous  decision.  The  other  related  to  fEschines,  the  antagonist 
of  that  great  orator.  Being  chosen  by  the  people  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  council 
of  Amphictyons,  his  conduct  was  considered  by  an  opposite  party  not  altogether  free 
from  suspicion,  and  therefore  proper  to  be  enquired  into  by  the  senate  of  Areopagus. 
They  had  the  boldness  to  set  aside  his  election,  and  to  recommend  the  orator  Hyperides 
in  his  place,  who  was  immediately  chosen.  But  the  people  were  not  always  so  easi¬ 
ly  influenced  by  reason  and  authority.  When  their  passions  were  inflamed,  as  they 
frequently  were  by  their  oiators,  even  the  dignity,  gravity  and  wisdom  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  body  were  not  sufficient  to  prevail  upon  them  to  desist  from  rash  measures,  and 
to  listen  to  sober  counsels.  Possessing  the  supreme  power,  it  was  vain  to  suppose, 
that  they  would  always  be  checked  by  men  who  had  been  despoiled  by  Pericles  of 
much  of  their  authority,  and  who  had  little  more  than  their  characters  and  wisdom 
to  enforce  their  opinions. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  evils  inherent,  in  the  Athenian  constitution.  Others  result¬ 
ed  from  the  inequality  which  appeared  in  the  fortunes  of  many  of  the  c'tizens,  when 
commerce  and  the  arts  began  to  flourish.  Riches,  united  with  great  talents,  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  war,  were  viewed  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  and  required  the  greatest 
prudence  in  their  possessor,  to  save  himself  from  banishment  or  a  punishment  more 
severe.  But  in  the  hands  of  persons  less  exposed  to  envy  and  fear,  they  had  a  consi¬ 
derable  influence  in  saving  criminals  from  punishment,  by  being  employed  to  bribe 
the  judges,  who  were  not  sufficiently  raised  by  their  rank  in  life,  above  the  necessity  or 
the  temptation  of  bartering  away  public  justice  for  the  sake  of  gain.  How  far  bri¬ 
bery  was  employed  in  elections,  or  in  furthering  or  defeating  public  measures,  cannot 
be  well  accertained.  Little  doubt,  however,  remains,  that  it  was  employed  on  seve¬ 
ral  occasions  to  a  great  extent,  as  many  of  the  orators  were  often  publicly  accused 
of  receiving  money  from  the  enemies  of  the  state,  to  support  their  views  with  the 
people. 

In  another  point  of  view,  however,  their  government  gave  energy  to  the  character 
of  the  people,  and  was  the  primary  cause  of  all  their  great  achievements  in  war,  and  un¬ 
rivalled  excellence  in  the  arts  of  peace.  Liberty  was  the  darling  passion  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  in  defence  of  it  they  braved,  in  the  better  times  of  the  republic,  the  most 
formidable  dangers,  and  performed  the  most  noble  exploits.  From  the  sterility  of 
their  soil,  and  their  favourable  situation  for  maritime  affairs,  they  early  turned  their 
attention  to  commerce,  and  in  this  manner  both  acquired  riches  and  power.  The 
experience  they  had  gained  in  naval  affairs,  enabled  them  to  defeat  the  Persians  at 
Salamis,  and  afterwards  to  extend  their  dominion  over  many  of  the  contiguous 
islands.  As  the  Persian  war  was  chiefly  earned  on  under  their  au  hoiity  and  manage¬ 
ment,  so  they  participated  largely  in  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  the  al¬ 
lies.  The  fortunes  of  individuals  and  the  riches  of  the  state  were  thus  prodigiously 
augmented,  and  gave  them  a  relish  for  show,  magnificence,  and  luxury,  which,  while 
they  encouraged  genius  of  all  descriptions,  made  the  people  in  general  more  refined, 
and  better  judges  of  what  was  correct  and  elegant  in  matters  of  taste. 

To  their  national  vanity,  perhaps,  more  than  to  a  love  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  we 
are  indebted  for  all  those  exquisite  productions  which  still  excite  the  admiration  of 
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the  world.  That  lively,  ingenious  people  bestowed  honours  on  men  of  abilities,  m  a 
way  most  effectual  to  excite  emulation.  At  their  games,  festivals,  and  public  exhibi¬ 
tions,  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  any  performance,  received  the  applause 
not  only  of  the  Athenian  people,  but  also  of  numbers  who  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
Greece  to  attend  the  ceremonies.  The  honours  conferred,  though  trifling  when  con¬ 
sidered  by  themselves,  were  nevertheless  the  indications  of  a  discerning  peo  le’s  fa¬ 
vour,  and  led  to  more  substantial  emoluments.  Other  nations  strove  to  i  atro.iize  such 
men  as  the  Athenians  declared  eminent  in  their  profession,  or  distinguished  by  their 
abilities  ;  and  hence  the  resort  of  all  men  of  genius  from  every  part  of  Greece  to 
Athens,  as  to  the  centre  of  elegance,  refinement,  and  good  taste.  Their  government, 
defective  as  has  already  been  shewn  in  several  respects,  was  admirably  calculated  to 
call  forth  and  invigorate  men  of  talents  in  every  art,  particularly  in  eloquence.  It 
was  there  the  grand  object  of  all  who  wished  to  obtain  power  and  command,  to  bend 
the  multitude  to  their  views  by  their  power  of  argument  and  persuasion.  Hr-ncc 
every  public  institution  among  them  was  connected  with  civil  life.  Literary  heroes, 
says  Cicero,  issued  from  the  school  of  Isocrates  like  the  Grecian  chiefs  from  the  Trojan 
horse.  Their  philosophers  taught  in  the  Lyceeum.  in  the  Academy,  and  in  every  pub¬ 
lic  place  of  resort,  the  most  refined  speculations  upon  every  branch  of  science  and  art 
then  studied  or  known,  inculcated  the  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  from  living  exam¬ 
ples,  and  formed  the  minds  of  those  who  attended  them,  to  enter  upon  the  career  of 
ambition  with  great  advantage.  It  was  not  a  dry  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  routine 
of  business,  the  mere  detail  of  office,  which  could  qualify  them  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  a  government  such  as  that  established  at  Athens.  It  was  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  passions  and  interests  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  the  Athenians  in  particular, 
with  the  motives  and  means  most  likely  to  sway  them  ;  a  correct  view  of  the  strength 
and  resources  of  the  state,  and  its  relative  situation  with  other  nations ;  experience 
attained  not  in  the  closet  but  in  the  public  service  ;  a  bold  and  commanding  elo¬ 
quence,  which  could  wield  at  will  the  minds  of  men.  and  turn  them  in  every  direction 
consistent  with  the  grandeur  of  the  republic.  These  qualifications  were  sure  to  raise 
their  possessors  to  the  highest  offices  which  the  Athenians  had  to  bestow. 

The  Athenian  government  possessed  this  advantage  above  all  others,  that  it  gave 
free  access  to  every  man,  however  mean  his  birth  or  moderate  his  fortune,  to  rise  by 
the  force  of  his  talents  to  the  highest  situations  in  the  state.  Genius  and  abilities 
were  not  rebuked  by  the  frowns  of  power,  or  kept  down  by  the  insolence  of  high 
birth  and  rank.  In  whatever  department  they  appeared,  whether  as  aiming  to  sup¬ 
port,  extend,  and  render  formidable  the  power  of  Athens,  or  as  exalting  her  cha¬ 
racter  by  something  new  in  literature  or  science,  or  as  contributing  merely  to  her 
amusement  by  the  effusions  of  wit  and  the  play  of  fancy,  they  were  favoured,  ho¬ 
noured  and  rewarded  by  an  acute  discerning  people,  and  strengthened  by  the  hard 
struggles  they  had  to  encounter  with  many  rival  candidates  for  fame.  The  constant 
wars  too  in  which  the  people  were  engaged  ;  their  long  competition  with  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  for  the  sovereignty  of  Greece ;  the  address  it  was  necessary  to  employ  in 
acquiring  and  retaining  allies,  and  the  perpetual  jealousies  that  subsisted  among  the 
lesser  states,  with  whom  they  almost  always  interfered,  made  them  well  acquainted 
with  military  affairs,  and  with  the  political  views  of  the  whole  Grecian  nation.  In 
such  a  state,  when  national  glory  is  the  predominant  passion,  we  often  find  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  illustrious  men,  flourishing  nearly  at  the  same  period,  supported,  animated 
and  impelled  by  each  other  to  extraordinary  exertions,  and  fixing  by  their  labours  and 
achievements  an  sera  in  the  history  of  their  country.  Knowledge  is  gained  amidst 
the  varieties  of  the  works  of  art,  the  contentions  for  power,  the  struggles  of  ambition, 
and  the  active  scenes  of  war.  If  a  nation  is  virtuous  and  rising  to  distinction,  the 
human  mind  receives  an  impulse  and  enlargement  of  its  powers,  which  it  scarcely 
ever  experiences  in  a  state  of  higher  promise.  One  great  action  becomes  the  prelude 
to  another.  The  place  of  one  illustrious  member  of  the  community  is  supplied  by 
thousands.  The  same  spirit  that  animates  the  soldier  or  the  sailor  in  the  day  of  battle, 
pervades  the  peaceful  abodes  of  philosophy  and  the  arts.  There  too  emulation  is 
kindled,  and  there  men  appear  illuminating  the  world  by  their  discoveries  and  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  their  genius,  and  transmitting  to  posterity  a  reputation,  better  entitled  to  the 
veneration  of  mankind,  than  that  of  those  desolating  conquerors  who  attempt  to  sub¬ 
jugate  nations  to  gratify  their  ambition  and  avarice. 

But,  such  is  the  instability  of  human  greatness,  the  most  splendid  success,  and  the 
mightiest  efforts  of  mind  often  pave  the  way  for  corruption  of  manners,  depravation  of 
taste  and  laxity  of  principle.  The  grand  impulse  which  carried  forward  virtuous  men 
in  the  career  of  glory  is  checked  by  licentiousness,  pride  and  ill  governed  ambition 
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What  was  once  reckoned  sufficient  to  supply  every  moderate  want,  and  had  no  ta- 
tractions  to  draw  off  the  mind  from  the  great  interests  of  the  nation,  is  superseded  by 
a  multiplicity  of  elegant  and  unnecessary  ornaments,  prepared  by  great  labour,  and 
purchased  at  a  vast  expense.  These  alone  come  to  engage  the  attention:  these 
fetter  and  enslave  the  mind.  In  the  use  of  the  moderate  means  of  life,  men  are 
free  to  turn  the  bent  of  their  noble  powers  to  objects  and  speculations  that  have 
for  their  end,  the  consolidating  and  enlarging  the  dominion  of  the  state,  or  of  render¬ 
ing  it  respected  and  esteemed  by  the  nation?  around.  But  when  every  avenue  to  the 
soul  is  occupied  by  sensual  desires,  headstrong  passions  and  frivolous  pursuits;  when 
every  view  the  eye  can  take  must  rest  upon  the  useless  ornaments  of  effeminate  gran¬ 
deur,  or  the  busy  preparations  to  delight  the  sense  and  glut  the  appetite  ;  when  tribu¬ 
tary  nations  are  impoverished  to  satisfy  perpetually  increasing  wants,  and  when  a 
guilty  ambition  of  greatness  still  subsists  without  energy  of  mind,  or  well  directed 
means  to  carry  it  into  effect,  it  requires  no  great  degree  of  foresight  to  predict  the 
speedy  ruin  of  that  nation  among  whom  such  practices  prevail.  The  memory  of 
their  past  achievements,  and  their  ill  concerted  and  feeble  attempts  to  extend  their 
dominion,  hasten  the  period  of  their  fall.  Even  the  last  remains  of  vigour  ;  the  last 
struggles  of  departing  greatness,  attended  sometimes  with  partial  success,  serve  only 
to  raise  presumptuous  and  false  hopes.  The  spirit  which  originally  animated  the  po¬ 
litical  body  in  all  its  measures,  is  either  wasted  in  litigious  disputes,  or  exercised 
against  the  unoffending  and  feeble  Parties  multiply  ;  and  each  strives  to  supplant 
the  other  by  .every  means  which  fortune  or  address  puts  in  their  power.  They  break 
through  the  feeble  barrier  of  the  laws  ;  conscious,  if  they  obtain  power,  no  one  will 
dare  to  dispute  their  authority.  The  blood  of  the  most  virtuous  citizens  flows  in 
streams  upon  the  scaffold  or  in  the  field.  Anarchy  and  disorder  prevail,  until  one 
powerful  chief,  or  ambitious  potentate  quells  every  contending  faction  by  the  strong 
arm  of  military  government,  and  reduces  the  nation  to  a  state  of  servile  subjection. — ■ 
Such,  in  a  great  degree,  was  the  progress  of  the  Athenian  power  towards  its  decline 
and  fall.  The  philosophic  enquirer,  from  a  knowledge  of  their  laws  and  government, 
and  from  the  character  of  the  people,  might  have  predicted  the  nature,  and  almost 
the  period  of  its  termination.  When  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  threatened  by  the 
Persians,  the  inhabitants,  particularly  the  Athenians,  had  arrived  at  that  degree  of  ci¬ 
vilization  and  refinement,  which,  in  regular  governments,  are  necessary  to  enable  the 
people  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  means  and  abilities  they  possess,  in  defence  of  their 
rights.  But  when  Pericles  introduced  a  new  kind  of  policy  into  the  state,  a  policy  by 
which  the  attention  of  the  people  was  turned  to  amusements,  shews,  speculations  and 
pleasures,  to  objects  in  which  wealth,  not  honour  and  glory,  formed  the  principal  fea¬ 
tures,  the  republic  soon  betrayed  symptoms  of  decay.  The  fatal  Peloponnesian  war, 
instigated  by  the  Lacedaemonians  through  dread  of  the  growing  power  of  Athens,  and 
a  series  of  unforeseen  calamities  and  misfortunes,  and  sometimes  of  unexpected  pros¬ 
perity,  both  weakened  their  internal  strength,  and  encouraged  them  to  undertake  en¬ 
terprises  above  their  strength.  After  war  had  been  carried  on  for  several  years  with 
alternate  success,  they  formed  the  mad  scheme  of  subduing  the  island  of  Sicily,  with¬ 
out  considering  what  experience  might  have  taught  them,  and  the  trophies  of  the  van¬ 
quished  Persians,  suspended  in  their  temples,  might  have  called  to  their  remembrance, 
that  every  free  nation  fights  with  desperate  valour  in  defence  pf  their  property,  their 
country  and  lives.  The  fatal  issue  of  that  expedition  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the 
Athenian  greatness ;  and  the  subsequent  defection  of  their  allies,  the  tumults  that 
arose  among  themselves,  the  licentiousness  and  want  of  discipline  in  their  armies, 
and  the  treachery  or  misconduct  of  their  commanders,  gave  a  decided  advantage  to 
their  rivals.  After  an  interval  of  no  long  duration,  distinguished  however,  by  the 
appearance  of  the  most  illustrious  philosophers,  poets  and  orators,  she  sunk  under  the 
Macedonian  yoke,  and  never  afterwards  recovered  her  freedom  and  consequence  in 
Greece. 
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PART  II. 


OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  GREEKS. 


It  seems  to  be  generally  allowed  that  the  Greeks  received  many  of  their  religious 
rites,  and  the  principles  of  morals  and  government  from  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 
Thracians,  and  other  nations  of  the  east.  These  countries  were  in  a  high  state  of  ci¬ 
vilization,  and  consequently  of  improvement,  when  Greece  was  yet  immersed  in  igno¬ 
rance  and  barbarism.  Colonies,  as  was  formerly  mentioned,  landed  in  Greece,  and 
imparted  to  its  original  inhabitants  their  knowledge  of  the  arts,  their  ceremonies  of 
religion,  their  mode  of  life,  and  brought  them  by  degrees  to  submit  to  regular  govern¬ 
ment.  Beyond  this  period  all  is  uncertainty  and  fable.  The  genius  of  the  poets,  un¬ 
restrained  by  any  thing  like  true  history,  has  embellished  the  doubtful  memorials  of 
ancient  times  with  all  the  boldness  and  colouring  of  their  art.  But  with  the  little 
knowledge  we  possess  of  those  early  ages,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  what  is  true 
from  what  is  false,  as  they  have  been  so  long  blended  together. 

Among  the  early  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  Prometheus  occupies  a  distin¬ 
guished  place.  According  to  the  dramatic  poet  ACschylus,  he  was  the  inventor  of 
many  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  of  the  use  of  letters : 

- ec  T(  J'n  erf iv  ct’vToXais  iyco 

etVgMV  if  n't*.,  tic  ts  Sumpirit;  JWs/f. 
text  (jl»v  dot’i/u.tiv  V^oypov  S'o'pto-pj.vnav 
i^iupvv  xij'rois,ypu.uiucLrrui v  ti  ervvflterels, 

fjem/unv  §•’  cirravrcov  /j-xa-o/juvrop'  ipyxmv.  Prometh.  Vinct. 

‘  I  explained  to  them  the  rising  of  the  stars,  and  the  changeable  periods  of  their  set¬ 
ting  :  and  I  discovered  to  them  a  great  number  of  philosophical  maxims,  and  the  com¬ 
bination  of  letters,  and  memory  the  effective  source  of  all  arts.’ 

It  is  altogether  impossible  to  discover  who  Prometheus  was,  or  in  what  country  he 
was  born,  for  the  fables  of  the  poets  throw  no  farther  light  upon  his  history,  than  that 
of  inducing  us  to  refer  his  origin  to  Egypt,  the  scene  of  many  subjects  which  they  have 
obscured  by  their  love  of  the  marvellous.  If  there  ever  was  such  a  person,  he  must 
have  possessed  no  common  inventive  powers,  and  probably  by  his  discoveries,  excited 
the  jealousy  of  some  weak  and  violent  prince.  The  tragic  poet  attributes  his  disas¬ 
ters  to  Jupiter,  because  he  would  not  disclose  to  him  the  person  by  whom  the  fates 
had  decreed  he  should  be  dethroned.  Perhaps,  under  this  name  we  have  the  first  in¬ 
ventor  of  letters,  and  of  consequence  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human 
race.  Leaving,  however,  the  fond  illusions  of  imagination  which  delights  to  give  her 
own  colouring  to  the  lives  of  extraordinary  men,  whose  names  are  almost  all  that 
have  survived  the  wreck  of  time,  we  proceed  to  a  period  in  which  there  is  more  of 
certainty.  In  the  early  ages  of  society,  before  the  invention  of  letters  or  written  re¬ 
cords,  mankind  were  naturally  led  to  express  their  feelings  in  poetical  numbers.  It 
was  those  objects  only  that  commanded  their  veneration,  roused  their  passions,  excited 
their  admiration,  or  awoke  their  feelings  which  they  attempted  to  celebrate  and  de¬ 
scribe.  Hence  from  their  nature  they  acquired  an  elevation  of  thought  and  style  be¬ 
yond  what  was  used  in  conversation,  or  employed  on  common  occasions  ;  and  as  the 
subjects  of  their  poems  were  universally  interesting,  they  aimed  at  a  degree  of  regu¬ 
larity  in  the  succession  of  sounds,  or  of  uniformity  in  the  sounds  themselves,  to  make 
them  both  more  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  more  easily  committed  to  memory.  Those 
who  possessed  a  lively  imagination  and  warm  feelings,  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  music  and  poetry,  for  the  two  arts  were  originally  combined,  gratified  both  them¬ 
selves  and  their  countrymen  by  celebrating  the  praises  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  and 
acquired  a  reputation  which  soon  raised  them  to  distinguished  honours.  Even  princes 
themselves  cultivated  these  arts  with  great  assiduity,  to  elevate  their  minds  to  higher 
objects,  to  enliven  their  social  hours,  and  not  unfrequently  to  communicate  instruction 
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to  their  people,  and  form  them  to  civilization  and  order.  In  the  infancy  of  society, 
when  mankind  are  yet  struggling  to  emerge  from  barbarism  to  some  degree  of  re¬ 
finement,  the  native  vigour  of  poetic  genius  is  then  most  happily  displayed.  The  ima¬ 
gination  delights  to  revel  amidst  the  fresh  and  unadulterated  beauties  of  nature,  and 
draws  from  every  flower  its  unappropriated  sweets.  The  aspect  of  human  manners 
presents  a  bold  picture  to  the  eye  of  the  poet,  and  the  first  romantic  exploits  of  rude 
nations  afford  themes  of  panegyric  to  his  muse.  But  the  severer  works  of  reason  and 
judgment  make  th  ir  appearance,  only  after  mankind  have  made  various  efforts  for 
their  improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  regular  commerce  is  established 
under  the  protection  of  wise  and  equitable  institutions. 

The  early  poets  whose  names  are  recorded,  were  not  natives  of  Greece,  but  of 
Thrace,  or  of  Asia  Minor;  the  poems  of  Thamyris,  Linus,  Orpheus,  Musseus,  Eumol- 
pus  ot  Thrace,  and  of  Olen  the  Lycian,  were  admired  even  by  the  most  refined  and 
intelligent  of  the  Greeks  at  a  late  period  of  their  history.  The  subjects  of  their 
poems  turned  for  the  most  part  on  theology  and  natural  history,  probably  from  their 
intercourse  with  Egypt,  or  some  obscure  notions  which  their  ancestors  had  brought 
from  their  original  settlements.  Of  Thamyris  and  Linus  little  is  known.  Homer  re¬ 
presents  the  former  contending  in  song  with  the  muses  themselves  in  Peloponnesus*. 
The  latter  was  said  to  have  been  the  instructor  of  Orpheus.  This  poet  is  supposed  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  learniug  and  religion  of  Greece,  when  she  was  just 
beginning  to  emerge  from  barbarism,  and  when  the  minds  of  men  were,  as  might  be 
supposed,  inclined  to  listen  to  the  marvellous,  arid  to  adopt  the  most  superstitious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  especially  when  they  were  recommended  to  their  attention  by 
the  charms  of  music  and  poetry.  By  these  means  he  acquired  such  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  rude  Thracians,  that  Horace,  indulging  the  figurative  language  of  poesy, 
thus  describes  their  effects: 

Aut  in  umbrosis  Heliconis  oris, 

Aut  super  Pindo,  gelidove  in  Haemo. 

Unde  vocalem  temere  insecut® 

Orphea  sylvae. 

Arte  materna  rapidos  morantem 
Fluminum  cursus  celeresque  ventos; 

Blandum  et  auritas  fidibus  canoris 
Ducere  quercus. 

In  the  following  passage  from  his  art  of  poetry,  he  informs  us  of  the  real  causes,  and 
true  effects  of  Orpheus’s  poetry  : 

Silvestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  Deorum 
Ceedibus  et  victu  foedo  deterruit  Orpheus, 

Dictus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidosque  ieones. 

Dictus  et  Amphion,  Thebanse  conditor  urbis, 

Sasa  movere  sono  testudinis, 'et  prece  blanda, 

Ducere  quo  vellet.  Fuit  hare  sapientia  quondam 
Publica  privatis  secernere,  sacra  profanis, 

Concubitu  prohibere  vago,  dare  jura  maritis, 

Oppida  moliri,  leges  incidere  ligno  : 

Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque 
Carmimbus  venit.— — 

To  his  other  qualifications  as  a  poet  atid  philosopher,  he  is  said  to  have  added  a  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  of  medicine  ;  and  hence  is  explained  his  endeavour  to  bring 
back  to  life  his  wife  Eurydice.  This  circumstance  is  adorned  by  Virgil  in  the  4th 
book  of  his  Georgies  with  all  the  charms  of  his  inimitable  pencil,  and  is  worthy  the 
genius  of  one  poet  when  describing  the  fate  and  misfortunes  of  another.  The  outlines 
of  his  history  are  so  much  involved  in  fable,  that  we  shall  not  attempt  farther  to  un¬ 
ravel  them,  but  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  probable  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion.  and  some  of  the  principles  from  which  were  derived  many  of  the  theological  and 
philosophical  opinions  entertained  by  the  Greeks. 

Of  all  the  nations  that  early  rose  to  eminence  by  their  religious  rites  and  civil  in¬ 
stitutions,  Egypt  was  the  most  distinguished.  Whether  it  was  that  the  country  was 
early  peopled,  and  nearer  the  sources  of  original  information,  or  from  climate,  soil  and 
other  local  circumstances,  certain  it  is,  that  like  the  Nile  which  overflowed  and  fruc¬ 
tified  their  fields,  their  doctrines  and  opinions  spread  over  Greece  and  other  parts  of 
Western  Europe,  and  became  the  foundation  of  all  their  future  acquisitions.  At  a 


*  Iliad.  L.  2.  ver.  595, 
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period  when  the  m;nds  of  men  are  prone  to  superstition,  and  more  liable  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  it  than  any  rational  motive  held  out  to  their  understandings,  it  was  of  the 
u  most  importance  to  every  legislator  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it  in  all  its 
various  forms,  as  the  most  powerful  engine  to  work  upon  the  fears  and  expectations 
of  ihe  vulgar.  Those  individuals  among  the  Greeks  accordingly,  who,  by  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  birth  or  superior  natural  endowments,  were  desirous  both  of  extending 
their  authority  and  knowledge,  travelled  to  Egypt,  and  were  there  instructed  in  ma¬ 
ny  .hings  both  of  an  historical  and  mystical  nature  by  the  priests,  to  whom  the  charge 
of  acquiring  and  communicating  every  branch  of  science  was  committed.  As  they 
m.ule  use  ot  figures  and  symbols  in  communicating  their  knowledge  to  others,  parti¬ 
cularly  regarding  the  origin  and  history  of  their  gods,  and  all  those  subjects  that  were 
rather  matters  of  speculation  than  of  observation  and  experiment,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  were  imitated,  and  even  surpassed  by  their  pupils  who  returned  to  Greece, 
They  published  the  doctrines  which  they  had  learned  from  the  Egyptians  with  con¬ 
siderable  additions  of  their  own,  and  accommodated  the  history  of  a  remote  age  and 
of  a  d  ta  it  people  to  the  vague  and  traditionary  memorials  of  their  own  coumrymen, 
H  ce  a  monstrous  system  of  mythology  grew  up  under  their  hands,  and  many  ab¬ 
surd  a  i  l  ill  digested  opinions  were  propagated,  which  were  considered  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  priests,  according  to  Herodotus,  as  the  efforts  of  children  to  explain  and  metho¬ 
dise  what  they  did  not  understand. 

The  history  of  every  rude  nation  when  transmitted  by  oral  tradition,  is  extremely 
liable  .o  be  exaggerated  beyond  all  belief.  The  exploits  of  those  great  men  who  liv¬ 
ed  at  a  remote  period,  when  matchless  strength  of  body  and  ferocity  of  character 
were  of  more  avail  towards  repressing  disorder  and  rapine,  than  wisdom  acting  in 
conformity  to  law,  were  viewed  by  their  countrymen  with  increasing  admiration,  as 
time  obscured  the  original  and  genuine  features  of  their  actions.  Their  names  were 
never  pronounced  but  with  reverence  and  esteem;  and  gratitude  for  their  exertions 
and  services  caused  them  lo  be  invested  with  a  kind  of  immortality.  The  transition 
from  this  respect  and  admiration  to  deification,  was  simple  and  natural.  Mankind 
are  never  suffered  to  live  long  in  a  tranquil  and  undisturbed  state.  Various  changes 
are  perpetually  taking  place.  Awful  convulsions  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  eaTth, 
agitate  and  alarm  the  world.  Ignorant  of  the  natural  causes  by  which  these  are  pro¬ 
duced,  superstitious  men  view  them,  as  indications  of  wrath  from  some  invisible  and 
unknown  beings,  who  seem  to  rule  the  elements  of  nature.  But,  as  some  notion  of 
their  corporeal  existence  must,  from  the  ignorance  of  such  men,  be  always  united  with 
every  idea  they  can  form  of  superior  powers,  they  transferred  to  them  the  names  and 
attributes  of  those  early  heroes  whose  exploits  they  had  been  accustomed  to  admire. 
A  successful  warrior,  or  the  intrepid  leader  of  a  colony  are  always  held  in  admiration 
by  the  descendants  of  those  whom  they  conducted.  The  companions  of  their  toils 
and  victories,  the  instruments  of  their  authority  or  pleasures  will  follow  in  the  train 
of  their  history,  as  necessary  appendages  to  their  greatness.  From  the  exaggerated 
idea  men  formed  of  beings  such  as  these,  were  the  heavens  peopled,  and  the  majesty 
of  empire  committed  lo  him  whose  fqme  surpassed  that  of  all  the  rest.  The  early 
philosophers  among  the  Greeks,  finding  the  popular  superstition  of  their  countrymen 
something  similar  to  what  has  just  been  described,  either  supported  and  extended  it 
by  the  theological  tenets  they  had  learned  from  the  Egyptians,  or,  as  many  of  them 
were  poets  of  considerable  eminence,  by  indulging  the  reveries  of  a  warm  and  luxu¬ 
riant  imagination,  formed  a  system  of  mythology  from  some  rude  materials,  which 
spread  with  the  extension  of  knowledge,  and  with  the  reputation  of  the  works  in 
which  it  was  developed.  Il  we  can  suppose  that  they  give  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  age,  m  which  their  supposed  deities  flourished  among  men,  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  they  were  o.  the  purest  kind,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
amours  in  which  they  seem  to  have  been  all  deeply  engaged  from  th"  highest  to  the 
lowest  ;  or,  it  we  attribute  these  descriptions  to  their  own  licentious  imaginations, 
we  must,  for  the  sake  of  decency  and  order,  heartily  concur  with  Plato,  in  thinking 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  banished  from  every  well  constituted  government,  in 
which  pubic  morals  ere  respected. 

Asb  iih  the  Grecian  philosophers  and  poets  derived  much  of  their  knowledge  from 
Egypt,  .t  will  not  be  surprising  that  their  doctrines,  and  the  subjects  of  their  poems 
should  have  turned  so  much  upon  natural  religion.  They  began  with  the  rise  of 
things,  their  vicissitudes  and  transformations,  and  endeavoured  to  account  for  every 
thing  they  observed  by  tracing  their  analogy  to  human  actions.  By  degrees,  when 
the  office  and  character  of  a  bard  came  to  be  held  in  respect  and  veneration,  they  in¬ 
termingled  descriptions  of  family  feuds  and  revolutions,  the  exploits  of  some  noted 
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warriors,  or  the  manners  and  customs  of  people  little  known;  a  knowledge  which  they 
had  either  acquired  by  travelling  from  one  place  to  another,  as  was  their  practice, 
or  which  they  received  from  other  travellers  equally  prone  to  exaggeration  and  credu¬ 
lity  with  themselves. 

As  these  observations  naturally  lead  us  to  that  period  when  Homer  lived  and  sung 
the  war  of  Troy,  and  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  a  few 
things  regarding  his  history,  and  the  character  of  his  poetry. 

HOMER. 

There  is  something  extraordinary  in  the  life  and  writings  of  this  great  poet,  which 
his  admirers  in  all  ages  have  endeavoured  to  elucidate,  some  by  supposing  him  en¬ 
dowed  with  supernatural  powers,  aod  favoured  with  inspiration  from  heaven  ;  and 
others,  with  more  justice  to  his  real  talents,  by  forming  conjectures  concerning  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  his  situation,  and  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  tunes  in  which  he  lived,  for 
affording  him  pictures  ol  men  and  manners  admirably  suited  for  the  purposes  of  poe¬ 
try.  Of  his  family  and  real  history  little  is  known  beside  conjecture,  which  usually 
takes  no  common  liberties  with  the  lives  of  extraordinary  men.  The  most  probable 
account  is,  that  he  was  of  humble  rather  than  exalted  rank,  and  that  he  was  born 
about  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  and  three  hundred  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Troy*.  His  birth  falls  under  that  period  of  history  when  scarcely  any  thing 
was  entrusted  to  record,  but  left  to  the  varying  tale  of  tradition.  He  lived,  however, 
in  an  age  when  the  Greeks  were  evidently  making  gradual  progress  towards  improve¬ 
ment,  lived  under  a  monarchical  but  limited  government,  and  had  extended  their 
commerce  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  people  were  brave  and  irascible,  open  and 
generous  to  friends,  treacherous  and  vindictive  to  enemies,  hospitable  to  those  who 
claimed  their  protection,  or  who  were  qualified  to  amuse  them  by  anecdotes  and  the 
recital  of  adventures.  Among  people  of  this  description,  of  simple  and  artl  ss  man- 
nerg,  Homer  seems  to  have  lived,  and  to  have  observed  them  well.  The  commerce 
that  was  carried  on  between  distant  countries  enabled  him  to  visit  every  place,  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  history  of  its  inhabitants,  to  store  up  in  his  capacious  mind 
the  many  traditionary  stories  with  which  such  a  state  of  society  abounds,  and  to  exa¬ 
mine  with  that  discriminating  power  of  mind,  peculiar  to  men  of  the  first  talents, 
every  object  of  nature  or  of  art,  which  could  embellish  or  give  dignity  to  his  verse; 
and  his  occupation  of  an  as/iToc  or  strolling  bard  (for  such  he  seems  to  have  been)  who 
knew  9-smct npiot  many  soothing  tales,  obtained  for  him  a  welcome  reception 

wherever  he  went. 

That  Homer  was  not  the  first  poet  of  eminence  in  Greece,  seems  to  be  admitted 
by  all,  except  those  who  are  more  inclined  to  ascribe  his  poems  to  a  miracle,  than  to 
the  natural  improved  powers  of  an  extraordinary  mind.  The  names  of  several  early 
Grecian  poets  are  recorded  in  history,  and  fragments  of  their  works  are  yet  extant,  which 
appear,  by  the  laoguage  at  least,  as  old  as  the  days  of  Homer  ;  by  the  subject  and 
manner,  still  more  ancient.  It  must  be  supposed,  that  with  the  thirst  for  knowledge 
he  possessed,  he  would  avail  himself  of  their  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods  and  heroes 
of  their  country,  to  form  his  poetical  style,  and  assist  him  in  the  machinery  of  his 
poems.  That  the  Greek  language  was  highly  cultivated  at  the  time  in  which  he  liv¬ 
ed,  is  evident  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  his  works.  The  narrations  and  dialogues, 
so  frequent  in  his  poems,  give  us  a  picture  not  only  of  the  character  of  individuals, 
but  also  of  the  current  language  of  the  country,  because  the  style  and  manner  of  ex¬ 
pression  are  such  as  would  be  used,  with  very  little  attention,  in  common  life.  It 
did  not,  as  m  most  other  states,  kt-ep  pace  with  the  advancement  o  knowledge  and 
civilization,  with  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  increase  of  luxury  and 
wealth.  It  was  early  brought  to  an  almost  complete  state  of  perfection,  especially 
the  poetical  style,  by  the  lively  imagination  of  the  people  who  delighted  in  the  songs 
of  the  bards  ;  and  by  the  union  of  poetry  with  rebgion.  In  this  state  Homer  found  it, 
and  availed  himself  of  its  happy  nature  for  combination  and  expressive  simplicity  to 
describe,  and  characterize  evt  ry  object  with  wonderful  accuracy. 

It  has  been  the  destiny  of  this  poet,  the  greatest  that  ever  lived,  to  be  the  subject  of 
dispute  in  all  ages.  Powerful  states  contended  for  the  honour  of  his  birth,  when  his 
fame  survived  only  in  his  works.  The  strolling  bardi  who,  perhaps,  was  obliged  to 
provide  by  the  charms  of  his  poetry  for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him,  and  in  his  so¬ 
litary  wanderings,  to  store  his  mind  with  new  ideas  collected  from  the  varying  face  of 

*  Homer  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ionia,  but  of  what  city  or  place  has  never  been 
determined. 
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nature,  and  the  diversified  operations  of  man,  had,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  ages,  tem- 
pies  erected  to  his  memory,  and  princes  as  the  guardians  of  his  fame.  The  subject 
also  of  his  poems  has  been  questioned  by  some  moderns,  whom  singularity  pleases 
more  than  the  appearance  of  truth.  The  Iliad  of  Homer  was  founded  upon  no  his- 
torial  record  of  the  war  of  Troy,  lor  a  very  obvious  reason,  that  all  events  in  those 
early  ages  were  transmitted  by  oral  report  in  the  form  of  poetical  tales.  The  con¬ 
current  testimony,  however,  of  authors  who  flourished  not  many  ages  after  the  time 
of  Homer,  collateral  events  which  were  attended  with  consequences  known  to  all 
Greece,  and  that  infinite  variety  of  independent  stories  which  occur  in  his  works, 
told  with  so  minute  and  sometimes  tedious  detail  of  circumstances,  make  it  evident 
that  he  followed  accounts  already  current,  and  did  not  invent  every  thing  which  he 
has  recorded  :  ‘  I  could  as  easily  believe,’  says  the  author  of  the  Epigoniad,  ‘  that 
Prometheus  made  a  man  of  clay,  and  put  life  into  him,  or  assent  to  any  other  the  most 
absurd  fictions  of  antiquity  ;  I  could  even  as  soon  be  persuaded,  that  all  that  Homer 
has  witten  is  strict  matter  of  fact,  as  believe  that  any  one  mortal  man  was  capable  of 
inventing  that  infinite  variety  of  historical  circumstances,  which  occur  in  the  works  of 
that  celebrated  poet.’ 

The  highest  effort  of  genius  is  original  invention.  It  displays  a  mind  fitted  to  make 
creations  of  its  own,  and  to  form  new  combinations  of  materials  without  the  aid  of 
any  model.  How  far  Homer  is  entitled  to  this  praise  cannot  now  be  well  ascertained, 
as  we  know  not  with  certainty  to  what  extent  he  was  indebted  to  his  predecessors.  It 
is  more  than  probable,  that  the  plan  and  entire  execution  of  his  works,  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  own  incomparable  powers,  and  that  he  carried  the  art  of  poetical  narra¬ 
tion  and  picturesque  description  far  beyond  any  thing  that  had  previously  been 
known.  No  subsequent  poet  indeed  has  ever  surpassed  him  in  just  and  faithful  deli¬ 
neation  of  character,  in  illuminating  the  splendid,  in  giving  elegance  and  grace  to  the 
beautiful,  in  painting  by  a  few  rapid  and  vivid  strokes  the  awful  and  sublime,  in  melt¬ 
ing  the  soul  by  engaging  the  affections  at  once  through  the  medium  of  character  and 
situation,  in  stirring  up  the  generous  passions  of  our  nature,  and  in  animating  the  vir¬ 
tuous  to  heroic  and  manly  conduct.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  have  remained,  and 
will  remain,  eternal  monuments  of  his  genius,  and  the  vast  powers  of  his  mind. 

It  has  been  allowed  by  all  critics,  that  Homer  has  displayed  great  judgment  in  be¬ 
ginning  his  poem  at  one  particular  time  and  situation  of  affairs  among  the  Greeks, 
and  not  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  history  of  the  war.  Had  he  gone  back  to  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel,  and  narrated  all  the  circumstances  that  intervened  previous  to 
the  nmth  year  of  the  siege,  the  story  would  have  been  both  uninteresting  and  defec¬ 
tive  in  unity.  It  was  not  the  rape  of  Helen  nor  the  siege  of  Troy,  which  he  under¬ 
took  to  celebrate.  It  was  the  wrath  of  Achilles  and  the  consequences  subsequent 
upon  his  quarrel  with  Agamemnon.  He  artfully,  however,  interweaves  in  several 
parts  of  his  poem,  a  relation  of  some  events  that  had  happened  previous  to  the  dis¬ 
sension  that  arose  between  the  two  chiefs,  to  make  his  characters  and  narrations  bet¬ 
ter  understood. 

The  opening  of  the  Iliad  is  extremely  simple,  and  unfolds  at  once  the  subject  from 
which  the  various  incidents  arose.  After  an  invocation  to  the  goddess  of  poetry,  to 
sing  the  wrath  of  Achilles  the  son  of  Peleus,  so  destructive  to  the  Greeks,  he  proceeds 
to  unfold  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  that  hero  and  Agamemnon.  The  father 
of  Chryseis,  a  female  captive  who  had  fallen  to  the  share  of  Agamemnon,  comes  to 
the  Grecian  camp  to  release  his  daughter  Being  dismissed  in  a  haughty  manner  by 
that  chief,  he  prays  to  Apollo,  whose  minister  he  was,  to  avenge  his  wrongs  upon  the 
Greeks.  Apollo  sends  a  pestilence  among  them,  which  wastes  their  army  for  nine 
days,  and  induces  Achilles  to  summon  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs  to  enquire  into  the 
cause  of  this  terrible  calamity.  Achilles  takes  the  lead  in  the  deliberations  upon  this 
subject,  and  when  the  augur  informs  them  that  the  only  way  to  avert  the  anger  of  the 
god  was  to  send  back  Chryseis,  advises  Agamemnon  to  adopt  this  measure.  The 
haughty  chief  resents  this  advice,  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  proceeded  from 
some  collusion  between  the  prophet  and  Achilles.  An  altercation  ensues,  which  is 
only  prevented  by  the  interference  of  Minerva,  from  coming  to  an  extremity.  Aga¬ 
memnon  is  prevailed  upon  to  send  back  his  captive,  but  threatens  at  the  same  time  to 
take  Br.sei-,  Achill  s’s  prize,  by  force.  This  incenses  the  hero,  who  withdraws  in  deep 
resentment,  from  the  councils  of  the  confederates,  entreats  his  mother  Thetis  to  inter¬ 
cede  with  Jupiter  to  avenge  his  quarrel  by  giving  victory  to  the  Trojans,  until  Aga¬ 
memnon  and  the  Greeks  should  be  reduced  to  supplicate  his  aid,  to  save  them  from 
total  destruction.  Jupiter  grants  the  request  of  Thetis,  and  the  Greeks  inconse¬ 
quence  suffer  many  defeats  and  severe  loss,  till  a  reconciliation  takes  place  between 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles.  Such  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  action  of  the  Iliad. 
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In  the  delineation  of  character,  Homer,  perhaps,  stands  unrivalled.  Shakespeare  is 
the  only  other  writer  that  can  at  all  be  compared  with  him  in  this  department.  They 
not  only  invest  their  characters  with  qualities  suitable  to  their  rank  and  situation,  but 
make  them  speak  and  act  as  becomes  their  age,  their  reputation,  their  temper,  and 
their  peculiar  habits.  In  the  Iliad  though  all  the  principal  characters  are  endowed 
with  bravery,  yet  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  their  manner  of  displaying  it. 
Achilles  is  impetuous,  fearless,  and  terrible  ;  ‘  nihil  non  arroget  armis.’  Telamonian 
Ajax  has  courage,  but  it  is  that  species  of  it,  which  arises  from  a  consciousness  of  su¬ 
perior  strength.  Agamemnon  is  bold  yet  cautious,  following  with  impetuosity  the 
tide  of  success,  but  too  apt  to  despond  upon  a  reverse  of  fortune.  Diomede  is  a  brave 
and  gallant  soldier,  fearless  of  danger,  generous  in  his  sentiments,  and  intrepid  in  hi3 
conduct.  Ulysses  is  distinguished  not  only  for  his  courage,  but  for  his  policy  ;  cau¬ 
tious  of  exposing  himself  to  needless  dangers,  but  resolute  in  the  midst  of  real  diffi¬ 
culties. 

No  poet  has  ever  surpas  ed  Homer  in  description,  whatever  was  the  object  he  chose 
to  present  to  the  reader’s  view.  The  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  observation,  were  astonishing.  His  perception  and  taste  were  of  that  quick  and 
delicate  kind,  which  enabled  him  to  seize  upon  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  fea¬ 
tures  of  every  object,  and  he  presents  them  to  the  mind’s  eye  without  ornament,  and 
generally  by  a  few  rapid  but  skilful  strokes,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  piece  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  imagination  Without  preparing  the  reader  for  pathetic  description,  with¬ 
out  gradually  softening  the  heart  by  a  successive  train  of  mournful  incidents,  he  seizes 
at  once  from  the  occasion,  and  the  characters  of  the  persons,  from  what  they  have 
been,  or  perhaps  may  be,  some  one  prominent  idea  which  instantaneously  occupies  the 
mind,  and  wholly  subdues  it.  His  vigorous  and  bold  imagination  enabled  him  to  de¬ 
scribe  sublime  objects  with  a  degree  of  felicity  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  He 
paints  with  a  masterly  hand  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  battle,  the  attack  of  one  hero 
and  the  retreat  of  another.  He  represents  the  attitude  of  the  warrior  as  he  is  about 
to  throw  his  spear,  the  shield  of  his  opponent  which  it  had  pierced,  and  the  nature 
and  place  of  the  wound  which  it  had  made. 

The  comparisons  and  similies  with  which  his  works  abound,  have  been  greatly  ad¬ 
mired,  and  show  perhaps  more  than  any  thing  else,  with  what  a  close  and  discerning 
eye  he  observed  every  object  in  nature  He  gives  to  all  the  colours  of  life  and  re¬ 
ality,  and  places  them  in  such  a  light  that  a  painter  might  copy  after  him.  It  must 
however  be  admitted,  that  many  of  them  are  too  often  repeated  in  the  same  words, 
and  sometimes  interrupt  the  train  of  narration.  Some  of  them  are  also  low  and  vul¬ 
gar,  and  rather  detract  from  the  object  with  which  the  comparison  is  made.  He  ge¬ 
nerally  does  not  content  himself  with  stating  the  particular  point  of  comparison,  but 
crowds  it  with  a  description  of  other  qualities  to  which  it  bears  no  resemblance,  but 
which  either  naturally  or  accidentally  belong  to  the  object. 

Homer  gives  to  every  thing  animate  or  inanimate,  qualities  and  perceptions  such 
as  belong  to  sentient  beings.  Every  object  in  nature  he  personifies  ;  the  weapons 
of  war,  the  elements,  chariots  and  horses,  even  prayers  and  dreams,  are  endowed  with 
the  characters  and  functions  of  living  agents.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  ardour  of 
the  poet’s  imagination  has  carried  some  of  these  to  an,  undue  length,  such  as  the  dia¬ 
logue  between  Achilles  and  his  horse  Xanthus,  and  the  appearance  of  the  God  of  the 
river  Scamander  to  overwhelm  that  hero. 

The  language  of  Homer  next  requires  to  be  mentioned,  and  here  the  poet  stands 
unrivalled.  It  is  every  where  perspicuous,  rich,  varied,  and  admirably  adapted  to 
every  subject  whether  of  description  or  narration,  whether  the  sublime  and  terrible, 
or  the  tender  and  beautiful  are  introduced.  On  common  subjects  his  language  is 
plain  and  familiar.  In  the  description  of  great  events  he  exerts  all  the  energy  and 
variety  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  often,  more  indeed  than  any  other  poet,  makes  the 
sound  an  echo  to  the  sense.  His  versification  is  the  most  smooth  and  melodious  of 
any  Greek  poet,  except  when  the  nature  of  the  subject  required  it  to  be  harsh  and  ab¬ 
rupt  ;  for  Homer’s  style  and  manner  received  the  impress  of  his  mind  and  thoughts. 
The  Greek  language,  by  the  facility  with  which  it  is  compounded,  and  the  flexibility 
of  its  tones,  enabled  him  to  employ  it  with  great  effect.  No  poet  ever  possessed  a 
more  thorough  command  of  his  own  language,  and  none  ever  displayed  its  numerous 
and  delicate  beauties  with  greater  propriety.  Though  he  employs  the  Ionic  dialect 
most  frequently,  yet  he  occasionally  makes  use  of  all  those  which  were  spoken  in 
Greece  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  This  circumstance  gives  a  richness  and  variety 
to  his  style  superior  to  what  are  found  in  any  other  author. 

The  Iliad  has  been  compared  to  the  sun  in  his  meridian  splendour,  the  Odyssey  to 
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his  diminished  lustre  when  setting  in  the  West.  This  comparison,  intended  to  mark 
the  decline  of  Homer’s  genius  in  the  latter  of  these  productions,  does  not  seem  to  be 
founded  injustice.  Th  e  subject  of  the  two  poems  is  in  many  respects  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  of  consequence  could  not  be  developed  in  the  same  manner.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  wars  and  battles,  of  individual  conflicts,  and  the  shock  of  armies,  of  delibera¬ 
tions  and  counsels  respecting  the  safety  and  success  of  numerous  forces  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  a  flourishing  kingdom  on  the  other,  required  a  greater  exertion  of  geni¬ 
us,  and  higher  flights  of  poetry,  than  the  voyages,  travels  and  adventures,  however  pe¬ 
rilous,  of  a  single  chief.  In  those  parts  of  the  Odyssey  which  can  be  at  all  compared 
with  the  Iliad,  the  preparations  made  by  Ulysses  and  Telemachus  for  an  attack  upon 
the  suitors  of  Penelope,  and  the  battle  itself,  Homer  has  displayed  all  his  wonted  vigour, 
animation,  and  fire.  The  criticism,  therefore,  though  sanctioned  by  the  great  name  of 
Longinus,  does  not  seem  to  proceed  from  a  just  view  of  the  subjects  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  the  particular  style,  manner  and  illustration  which  each  naturally  re¬ 
quires 

HESIOD. 

Hesiod  was  a  native  of  Ascra  in  Boeotia.  By  some  he  is  supposed  to  have  flourish¬ 
ed  before  Homer,  but  the  best  informed  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  either  cotemporary 
with  him,  or  that  he  lived  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  The  style  of  the  two  poets  is 
very  similar,  but  in  sublimity  of  conception,  vigour  of  imagination,  power  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  fecundity  of  invention,  Hesiod  is  far  inferior.  His  genius  was  better  fitted 
for  the  equable  and  calm  delivery  of  didactic  precepts,  than  for  the  high  strains  of  the 
Epic,  though  in  his  description  of  the  battle  ofthe  gods  with  the  giants,  and  of  the  in¬ 
fernal  regions,  he  has  shewn  powers  little  inferior  to  Homer.  Milton,  in  several  places 
of  his  Paradise  Lost,  has  imitated  and  surpassed  him  in  some  of  these  horrific  and 
sublime  descriptions, — Two  only  of  his  poems  that  are  reckoned  genuine  (for  the 
shield  of  Hercules  is  doubtful)  have  reached  our  times,  the  one  entitled  Works  and 
Days ,  and  the  other  the  Theogony ,  or  Birth  of  the  Gods.  The  former  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  first  mythological,  the  second  moral,  and  the  last  didactic.  Hesiod 
begins  with  the  fable  of  Pandora’s  box,  which  is  told  in  a  concise  and  neat  manner, 
and  then  proceeds  with  a  description  of  the  different  ages  of  the  world,  which  Ovid  has 
imitated  in  his  Metamorphoses.  The  first  of  these  was  the  age  of  gold,  the  second  of 
silver,  the  third  of  brass,  the  fourth  the  age  of  the  demi  gods  and  heroes,  who  fought 
against  Thebes  and  Troy,  and  the  last  the  iron  age  in  which  it  was  his  fate  to  live.  The 
rest  of  the  poem  contains  precepts  of  agriculture,  interspersed  with  moral  reflec¬ 
tions. — This  poem  is  supposed  to  have  suggested  to  Virgil  the  idea  of  his  Georgies,  in 
which  the  Roman  poet  has  far  surpassed  his  model  in  richness  of  style,  elegance  of 
description,  variety  of  illustration,  and  that  exquisite  delicacy  of  taste  for  which  he  is 
unrivalled. 

The  first  part  of  the  Theogony  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  tedious  account  of  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  all  classes.  The  only  part  of  the  poem  at  all 
interesting,  is  that  towards  the  conclusion,  in  which,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
he  describes  the  battles  of  the  gods  with  the  Titans,  and  the  expulsion  of  those  giants 
to  the  gloomy  abodes  of  Tartarus.  Upon  a  comparison  of  this  part  of  the  work, 
with  his  other  writings,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  Hesiod  had  been  unfortunate 
in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  that  he  possessed  powers  not  unworthy  of  the  Epic 
muse,  and  which,  had  they  been  employed  on  a  great  and  interesting  event,  would 
have  brought  him  nearer  to  a  rivalship  with  Homer  than  we  can  now  allow  him  to  be, 
judging  from  those  poems  of  his  that  have  reached  our  times. 

APOLLONIUS  RHODIUS. 

Apollonius  was  born  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before  Christ.  As  he  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes  for  a  considerable  time,  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Rhodius.  At  his  return  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt  he  became  keeper 
ofthe  royal  library  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes. — His  poem  in  four  books,  upon  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  the  Argonauts  to  bring  the  golden  fleece  from  Colchis,  is  the  only  one  now 
extant.  In  the  execution  of  this  work,  Apollonius  has  imitated  the  style  and  manner 

*  For  some  farther  observations  respecting  Homer,  I  would  refer  the  classical  reader  to  the  late 
Professor  Dalzel’s  notes  upon  that  poet,  in  his  Collect.  Gr.  Maj.  vol.  2.  in  which  he  will  find 
elegance,  and  accuracy  of  style  6eldom  surpassed  by  modern  writers  of  Latin 
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of  Homer,  but  he  has  failed  in  unity  of  design,  and  in  the  close  concatenation  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  poem.  Extraneous  matter  is  frequently  introduced,  and  unim¬ 
portant  transactions  are  narrated  without  spirit  and  energy.  Occasionally,  however , 
his  descriptions  are  characterized  by  just  conception  and  accurate  delineation. 

LYRIC  POETRY. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  Grecian  antiquities,  and  collected  the  frag¬ 
ments  which  remain  of  the  most  ancient  authors,  have  all  concurred  in  opinion,  that 
poetry  was  first  employed  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  gods.  The  evidence  of 
this  fact  does  not  rest  upon  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets  only,  but  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  history  of  every  nation  in  the  early  stages  of  its  improvement.  The 
Chaldean,  the  Hebrew,  and  all  the  Asiatic  records  are  full  of  hymns  composed  at  a 
very  early  period  for  the  purposes  of  devotion.  The  Dithyrambic  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  consisted  originally  of  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Others  of  the  gods 
would,  no  doubt  be  celebrated  by  their  votaries  in  a  similar  manner,  particularly  at 
the  recurrence  of  festivals  instituted  for  public  and  solemn  acts  of  devotion.  The  ac¬ 
tions  of  great  men,  the  achievements  of  heroes,  and  the  virtues  of  public  characters 
would  also  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  poets,  of  those  bards  especially,  who  in  the 
heroic  ages  travelled  about  from  place  to  place,  and  entertained  their  hearers  with 
the  recital  of  poems  composed  in  honour  of  some  of  their  illustrious  benefactors. 

The  ode  or  song,  employed  either  for  these  purposes  of  devotion,  or  in  celebrating 
the  praises  of  heroes,  is  not  required  to  possess  such  strict  unity  and  regularity  as  epic 
poetry,  though  it  ought  to  embrace  but  one  object,  with  which  all  the  illustrations  and 
allusions  must  be  either  more  nearly,  or  more  remotely  connected.  As  the  subjects 
are  of  a  lofty  and  animating  nature,  we  expect  bold  conceptions,  sublime  description, 
great  vigour,  beauty  and  strength  of  expression,  of  a  highly  figurative  cast,  but  easi¬ 
ly  understood  in  its  relation  to  the  subject ;  glowing  sentiments,  and  occasionally  ab¬ 
rupt  transitions  ;  because,  when  the  fancy  is  warmed,  and  enthusiasm  excited,  the 
mind  is  not  expected  to  dwell  long  upon  one  idea,  but  passes  by  a  certain  association 
to  some  other  which  presents  a  new  form  of  illustration. 

There  are  properly  four  kinds  of  odes :  1st,  sacred  odes,  or  hymns  addressed  to  the 
deity,  or  composed  on  religious  subjects  :  2dly,  heroic  odes,  in  which  the  actions  and 
exploits  of  great  men  were  celebrated.  The  3d  are  moral,  or  philosophical  ode3, 
whose  character  should  be  temperate,  dignified  and  elegant  ;  and  4thly,  gay  and  amo¬ 
rous  odes,  in  which  elegance,  smoothness,  humour,  and  gaiety  ought  to  prevail. 

There  are  no  examples  of  the  first  species  to  be  found  in  any  work  more  ancient 
than  those  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  there  are  none  more  sublime  and  highly 
finished.  The  occasional  odes  in  different  places  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  in 
others  prior  to  the  time  of  David,  are  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  pure  devotion 
which  they  breathe,  and  the  exalted  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being  which  they  contain. 
But  there  are  none  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  whatever  be  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat,  that  can  bear  a  comparison  with  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the  rap¬ 
turous  effusions  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  There  runs  through  them  the  noblest  strain 
of  piety,  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  the  boldest  and  most  picturesque 
figures  which  the  scenery  around  could  furnish,  and  the  most  chaste  and  correct  ex¬ 
pressions  which  could  have  been  used. — The  fragments  of  the  Orphic  hymns  *,  and 
the  information  we  have  obtained  of  Linus,  Musasus,  and  some  others,  shew  that 
these  poets  entertained  sounder  notions  of  the  supreme  Being  than  many  philosophers 
of  a  later  date,  and  that  their  poetry  was  far  from  being  contemptible. 

ALC.®1)3. 

Alcaeus,  Stesichorus,  and  Simonides,  have  left  little  more  than  their  names  and  a  few 
fragments.  The  first  of  these  poets  was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  and  flourished  about 
six  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

STESICHORUS. 

Stesichorus  was  a  native  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  and  lived  about  five  hundred  and  se  - 
venty  years  before  the  Christian  aera. 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  fragment  preserved  by  Suidas  respecting  the  divine  natnre,  similar 
in  its  language  to  several  expressions  in  the  Scriptures. 
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SIMONIDES. 

Simonides  was  a  celebrated  poet  of  Cos,  and  was  born  about  five  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  years  before  Christ.  There  is  still  extant  a  beautiful  fragment  of  his, 
the  Lamentation  of  Danae,  exposed  by  her  father  Acrisius  with  her  son  Perseus  on 
the  tempestuous  ocean. 

ANACREON. 

Anacreon  was  born  at  Teos  in  Ionia,  about  five  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the 
Christian  cera.  His  sole  object  seems  to  have  been  love  and  wine,  the  joys  and  pains 
of  which  he  has  sung  in  such  lively,  voluptuous,  and  elegant  strains,  as  have  endear¬ 
ed  his  memory  to  all  the  devotees  of  pleasure.  There  is  in  his  poetry  such  a  light¬ 
ness  and  airiness,  such  a  graceful  simplicity,  such  a  lively  humour  and  easy  careless¬ 
ness,  as  render  it  inimitable.  In  the  true  spirit  of  a  voluptuary,  his  aim  was  to  enjoy 
life  agreeably  to  his  taste  ;  and  if  ever  the  image  of  death  was  permitted  to  obtrude 
itself  upon  his  thoughts,  it  was  uot  for  the  purpose  of  interrupting  his  pleasures,  but 
to  enhance  their  value  ;  >t  was  to  put  him  in  mind  to  enjoy  the  present  hour,  to  pluck 
the  rose-bud  in  the  season  of  spring,  and  to  quaff  the  wine  while  it  sparkled  in  the 
cup. — The  ancient  poets  were  sometimes  accustomed  to  introduce  into  their  poems 
images  of  poverty,  distress,  and  death,  not  to  deter  themselves  or  their  readers  from 
those  gratifications  which  formed  the  principal  enjoyment  of  their  lives,  but  rather 
to  prompt  them  to  seize  the  present  moment.  The  impressions  which  these  pictures 
left  upon  the  minds  of  voluptuaries,  was  not  that  of  thoughtfulness  or  melancholy. 
It  was  like  a  passing  cloud,  which  for  a  moment  throws  a  shade  over  the  landscape  ; 
but  when  it  is  past  and  gone,  makes  the  scene,  by  contrast,  appear  more  beautiful  and 
desirable  than  before. 

SAPPHO. 

Sappho  was  a  native  of  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  lived  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  She  was  the  inventor  of  that  kind  of  verse 
tvhich  is  ca'led  by  her  name,  and  acquired  such  reputation  by  her  poetry,  that  she 
was  sometimes  called  by  the  ancients  the  tenth  muse.  Possessing  a  mind  of  great  sus¬ 
ceptibility,  without  the  modest  reserve  natural  to  her  sex,  she  is  said  to  have  aban¬ 
doned  herself  too  much  to  pleasure  ;  and  in  her  unfortunate  approach  to  Phaon,  to 
have  suffered  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  her  passions.  Finding  all  her  attempts 
to  excite  a  mutual  passion  ineffectual,  she  resolved  to  leap  from  the  promontory  of 
Leucate  into  the  sea,  with  the  hope  of  curing  her  love.  There,  however,  she  termi¬ 
nated  both  her  woes  and  her  life.  Of  her  writings,  only  a  hymn  to  Venus,  part  of  an 
ode,  preserved  in  Longinus's  treatise  concerning  the  sublime,  and  a  few  detached 
fragments,  have  reached  us.  From  these  we  may  form  some  judgment  of  the  rest  of 
her  writings  that  have  been  lost.  They  are  remarkable  for  simplicity,  which  loses 
none  of  its  effect  in  the  .dSolic  dialect,  strong  feeling  and  correct  description. 

PINDAR. 

Of  all  the  Lyric  poets  either  ancient  or  modern,  Pindar  is  deservedly  reckoned  the 
chief.  He  was  a  native  of  Boeotia,  and  flourished  about  the  time  when  Xerxes  in¬ 
vaded  Greece.  He  is  said  to  have  received  instructions  in  music  and  poetry  from  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Myrtis,  who,  according  to  some,  was  his  own  mother,  and  also 
from  Simonides,  a  lyric  poet  of  considerable  eminence.  He  appears  to  have  made 
himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  mythology  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  history  of 
the  heroic  ages,  as  his  poems  abound  in  allusions  to  both,  introduced,  however,  in 
such  a  manner  that  unless  his  readers  are  nearly  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  he 
was,  his  works  will  appear  destitute  of  order,  connection  or  meaning.  It  is  evident 
from  some  of  his  odes,  that  he  possessed  a  high,  independent  spirit,  which  he  supported 
through  life,  notwithstanding  the  flattery  and  attention  p  id  to  him  by  the  great  men 
who  contended  at  the  Olympic,  Nemean,  Pythian,  and  Isthmian  games.  The  great 
number  of  odes  which  he  composed  upon  the  same  subjects,  are  proofs  both  of  the 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired,  and  of  the  fertility  of  his  invention.  He  has  di¬ 
versified  subjects,  apparently  barren  of  incidents,  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  ad¬ 
dress,  though  it  must  be  allowed,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  obscurity  of  his  poetns  arose 
from  the  necessity  under  which  he  lay  of  introducing  anecdotes  of  particular  fami¬ 
lies,  and  some  story  or  incident  that  bore  a  resemblance  to  his  subject,  or  could  en¬ 
hance  it  by  contrast.  His  vigorous  and  independent  genius  showed  itself  in  all  his 
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odes  by  irregular  sallies,  bold  and  impetuous  efforts  of  imagination,  and  sublime  de¬ 
scription.  When  he  soars  to  heaven,  or  confines  his  imagination  to  earth,  he  abounds 
with  sublime  images,  bold  metaphors,  vigorous  sentiments,  and  just  maxims. 

The  seeming  irregularity  of  Pindar’s  odes,  has  been  considered  by  some  critics  as  a 
capital  defect,  for  which  no  excellence  could  compensate,  while  others  have  thought, 
that  unbounded  liberty  in  the  introduction  of  such  sentiments  and  imagery,  as  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  the  poet’s  fancy  might  suggest,  was  essential  to  lyric  poety.  Pindar  was  ex¬ 
cusable  upon  account  of  the  sameness  and  limited  nature  of  his  subjects,  while  his  ad¬ 
mirers,  without  being  restricted  by  the  same  causes,  have  foolishly  Imitated  what  must 
be  considered  a  defect,  merely  because  it  has  the  sanctiou  of  Pindar’s  name.  But  his 
merits  in  other  repecls  are  great  and  conspicuous.  All  fabulous,  and  all  true  history 
were  familiar  to  his  mind.  From  the  victors  in  the  games,  he  leads  us  by  an  instan¬ 
taneous  transition  to  the  renowned  exploits  of  the  demi-gods  and  heroes,  and  to  the 
achievements  of  those  men  whose  names  were  celebrated  through  Greece.  Atone 
time  he  transports  us  to  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  cheers  us  with  the  shep¬ 
herd’s  pipe  and  the  virgin’s  song.  At  another  time  we  are  carried  to  the  isles  of  the 
blessed,  perpetually  fanned  by  ocean  gales,  blooming  in  eternal  verdure,  where  the  sun 
never  sets,  and  the  seasons  never  change.  Now  mount  AfflnaTises  to  our  view  in  all 
its  magnificence,  pouring  forth  torrents  of  flaming  fire  ;  and  now  the  sound  of  the  lyre 
banishes  every  care,  lulls  to  rest  the  bird  of  Jove,  perched  upon  the  imperial  sceptre, 
and  arrests  the  career  of  the  blood-stained  Mars. — No  apology  will  be  necessary  for 
transcribing  and  translating  the  following  .sublime  description  of  the  golden  lyre  of 
Apollo  and  the  muses. 

K*<  t ov  ai^paarav  xe^avvov  ?£ivwu; 

Aivcteu  ttu^o c.  ii- 

ava  o-xairTO)  Aloe  a’leTO?,  a'- 
Kuav  TrTtpuy'  a,u< poTsgai- 
flev  yjiha^ait. 

'Af oicevar  xsAanai- 
7riv  S"  in  oi  tiftKa.]/ 

’ Ay^u\q  *(iiti,  iSai papav 
‘  A iu  KhaKrrpov,  xaTS^sva;'  o  Js  tcvanrav 
‘  Typov  rairov  a cepti,  Tea i; 

Vintin  xaTaa-^0|K£roc-  xai  yip 
Taj  Tfa^eiav  ctvtu&t  Kfrrcev 

’Ey^luv  a’xjway,  tetnu  napfiav 

Kapaar r  Pyth.  I. 

‘  Thou  extinguishes!  the  flaming  thunderbolt.  The  imperial  eagle,  drooping  his 
swift  wings,  slumbers  on  the  sceptre  of  Jove.  Thou  diffusest  a  dark  cloud  over  his 
crooked  beak,  sealing  down  his  willing  eye-lids.  Charmed  by  the  thrilling  harmony 
of  thy  numbers,  slumbering  he  heaves  his  back,  and  ruffled  plumes.  Thou  meltest 
the  savage  heart  of  Mars,  who  drops  his  blood  stained  lance,  and  listens  delighted  with 
thy  strains.’ 

Gray,  in  his  Progress  of  Poetry,  has  imitated,  or  rather  translated  this  noble  pas¬ 
sage. 

On  Thracia’s  hills  the  lord  of  war 
Has  curb’d  the  fury  of  his  car, 

And  dropp’d  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command. 

Perching  on  the  sceptr'd  hand 

Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  leather’d  king 

With  ruffled  plumes  and  flagging  wing. 

Quench’d  in  dark  clouds  of  siumber  lie 
The  terror  of  his  beak  and  lightning  of  his  eye. 

TRAGEDY. 

The  orio-in  of  tragedy  has  generally  been  referred  to  songs  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
that  were  sung  during  the  time  of  vintage  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  These 
songs,  or  hymns,  were  composed  in  an  inflated  style,  and  in  highly  figurative  language, 
expressive  of  the  gratitude  of  the  people  for  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  were  re- 
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cited  by  them  at  their  hours  of  relaxation  with  many  extravagant  gestures,  charac¬ 
teristic  of  their  feelings,  and  of  the  deity  whose  bounty  they  celebrated.  As  Bac¬ 
chus  was  always  supposed  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Sileni  and  his  sacred  nurses,  as 
Sophocles  terms  them,  to  imitate  them  the  rustic  labourers  of  both  sexes  accoutred 
themselves  iu  rude  grotesque  habits,  poured  forth  extempore  verses  in  honour  of  the 
god  of  wine,  and  attacked  each  other  in  strains  of  raillery  and  humour,  or  recited 
such  traditional  and  local  ballads  as  were  admired  at  the  time.  The  prize  decreed 
at  those  village  festivals  to  the  poet,  or  the  performer  who  pleased  the  audience  best, 
consisted  of  a  small  cask  of  wine  ;  and  hence  the  performance  was  called 
from  new  wine,  and  dJ'n,  a  song.  The  drama,  if  such  it  could  be  called  under 
this  denomination,  was  satirical,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the  villages  at  the  Trina  Dio- 
nysia,  or  festivals  of  Bacchus.  These  festivities  gave  birth  to  both  comedy  and  tra¬ 
gedy  ;  for  the  only  distinction,  originally  between  them,  seems  to  have  been,  that  the 
chorus  in  the  one  indulged  themselves  in  sallies  of  wit  against  their  fellow-labourers, 
while  in  the  other,  they  sung  in  a  graver  and  more  elevated  strain  the  praises  of 
Bacchus,  or  other  gods  and  heroes  of  their  country.  A  different  prize  also  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  poet  who  excelled  in  this  other  species  of  entertainment.  A  goat,  the 
enemy  of  the  vine,  was  bestowed  upon  the  successful  candidate,  and  generally  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  Bacchus  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  inhabitants,  who  joined  in  the  song  com¬ 
posed  in  honour  of  the  god,  and  danced  round  the  victim,  having  their  faces  painted 
with  vermilion,  or  besmeared  with  lees  of  wine.  The  name  by  which  this  rude  en¬ 
tertainment  came  to  be  distinguished  was  ,  the  song  of  the  goat ;  from  Tg«- 

yot,  a  goat,  and  aif»,  a  song.  The  epithet  vguy&  Jia,  was  never  applied  to  the  tragic 
drama,  nor  r £*yu>Six  to  the  comic  ;  but  this  last  by  degrees  assumed  its  original  name 
after  the  prize  was  discontinued,  and  was  called  xa^tatfia,  or  the  village  song,  from 
pagus,  villa,  &c. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  stories,  or  species  of  entertainment  exhibited  at  these 
festivals,  underwent  any  material  change  for  a  considerable  time.  We  are  assured 
by  Aristotle,  that  comedy  lay  long  in  obscurity,  as  it  was  neglected  by  the  magistrates, 
probably  upon  account  of  its  licentious  and  satirical  nature,  while  the  alterations  that 
tragedy  underwent,  could  be  distinguished  though  the  authors  were  unknown.  The 
exhibitions,  that  were  at  first  confined  to  the  villages,  were  afterwards  transferred, 
with  considerable  improvements,  to  the  towns,  in  particular  to  Athens,  where  they 
were  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants. 

It  is,  however,  universally  acknowledged  that  Thespis*  was  the  first  who  changed 
the  nature  of  the  entertainment,  by  introducing  an  actor  to  recite  some  story  for  the 
amusement  of  the  audience,  in  order  to  relieve  the  chorus.  Wbat  these  stories  were, 
it  is  not  of  importance  to  enquire.  Perhaps  they  were  the  offspring  of  his  own  in¬ 
vention,  as  he  is  said  to  have  composed  pieces  for  representation.  Perhaps  they  were 
taken  from  the  fabulous  histories  of  Greece,  or  from  the  poems  of  Homer,  which  the 
strolling  bards  were  wont  to  recite  for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  However  this 
may  be,  Thespis  made  an  important  addition  to  the  original  form  of  tragedy,  by  in¬ 
troducing  an  actor  to  personate  a  particular  character,  the  history  of  whose  life  and 
adventures  formed,  instead  of  the  hymns  to  Bacchus,  the  subject  of  the  entertainment, 
and  the  theme  of  praise  or  censure,  by  the  chorus.  Thespis  with  his  actors  travelled 
about  the  country  in  a  waggon,  from  which,  like  the  mountebacks  of  modern  times, 
he  amused  the  people.  Dancing  was  also  an  essential  part  of  the  first  scenic  spectacle, 
having  its  origin  in  the  old  bacchanalian  customs  and  was  continued  by  the  express 
desire  of  the  people  long  after  tragedy  was  considerably  improved.  Trochaic  verse 
was  also  used  by  the  poets  as  most  proper  for  dancing,  and  the  authors  themselves 
were  in  many  cases  obliged  to  perform  in  person.  HeDce  the  early  dramatists  were 
called  Of^Ho-T/xo/,  or  dancers.  In  this  imperfect  state  tragedy  remained  when  Aes¬ 
chylus  was  born*,  who,  uniting  the  genius  of  a  poet  with  the  talents  of  an  inventor, 
made  it,  instead  of  a  long  uninteresting  detail  of  the  actions  of  an  individual,  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  particular  event,  executed  by  different  actors,  and  developed  to  the 
eyes  and  understanding  of  the  audience  by  scenery  and  dialogue  corresponding  to 
the  subject. 

Aristotle  has  with  truth  remarked,  that  both  tragedy  and  comedy  owe  almost  their 
existence  to  the  fruitful  genius  of  Homer,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  furnishing  subjects 
and  characters  for  tragedy,  and  his  poem  of  Margites  for  comedy.  In  the  two  former 
poems  there  is  an  astonishing  variety  of  action,  animated  and  interesting  in  the  high- 

"  Thespis  is  said  to  have  lived  about  530  years  before  Christ. 

f  He  was  a  native  of  Attica,  and  descended  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family. 
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est  degree ;  all  the  passions  are  painted  in  the  strongest  colours  ;  characters  are 
drawn  and  supported  with  the  utmost  discrimination  and  correctness,  and  dramatic 
seenes  are  represented  with  all  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  nature.  They  furnish  also 
in  the  unity  and  probability  of  the  subject,  in  the  different  characters  of  the  actors,  in 
the  sentiments  they  utter  upon  particular  occasions,  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  and 
the  issue  of  the  whole,  the  germ  and  outlines  of  tragedy.  It  was  unquestionably 
from  meditating  upon  these  great  models  with  the  mind  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  a  poet,  that  iEschylus  formed  the  idea  of  giving  to  tragedy  the  form  in  which 
she  is  seen  in  his  works.  He  himself  declared  that  his  tragedies  were  but  scraps  from 
the  magnificent  repasts  of  Homer.  The  improvements  he  made  on  the  drama  were 
the  following  : — Instead  of  one  actor  or  interlocutor  he  introduced  two,  upon  a  stage 
adorned  with  scenery,  corresponding  to  the  situation  in  which  the  plot  was  laid.  He 
not  only  instructed  his  chorus  in  the  dances  sustable  to  the  piece,  but  superintended 
and  arranged  the  dresses  of  the  performers.  He  introduced  more  hurry  of  action 
into  the  drama  than  had  formerly  been  exhibited,  marked  his  characters  with  strong 
lines  of  vice  and  virtue,  and  expressed  his  conceptions  in  glowing,  figurative,  and 
energetic  language.  Sometimes,  however,  his  style  is  inflated  to  excess  by  too  great 
fondness  for  compound  epithets,  with  a  view,  it  is  probable,  to  render  his  descriptions 
the  more  striking.  The  ardour  of  his  mind  hurried  him  frequently  into  extrava¬ 
gance  and  bombast,  and  rendered  that  obscure  which  a  greater  degree  of  attention, 
and  a  more  refined  taste  would  have  made  elegant  and  perspicuous.  These  defects 
arose  in  all  probability  from  his  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  dithyrambic,  which  was 
in  the  highest  degree  figurative  and  bombastic,  from  the  sentiments  of  the  epopcea, 
and  from  the  natural  vigour  and  elevation  of  his  own  mind,  which  led  him  to  enter¬ 
tain  high  and  sublime  ideas  of  human  conduct,  and  to  express  them  with  all  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  force  of  which  he  was  capable.  The  moral  sentiments  which  he  has 
inculcated,  spring  rather  from  a  view  of  the  evils  of  life  and  the  calamities  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  than  from  a  just  knowledge  of  the  mixed  state  of  human  affairs.  To  sup¬ 
port  them  with  firm  courage  and  determined  resolution,  was  the  great  maxim  he  la¬ 
boured  to  establish.  The  guilty  he  alarms  with  the  terrors  of  divine  vengeance,  and 
the  unfortunate  he  teaches  to  submit  to  his  calamity  as  arising  from  a  destiny  which 
must  be  fulfilled. 

Being  accused  of  having  revealed  in  one  of  his  plays  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  he 
was  only  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  populace  by  his  brother  Aminias  standing  forth 
in  his  defence,  and  exhibiting  the  remains  of  an  arm  which  he  had  lost  in  the  battle  of 
Salamis.  This  circumstance,  with  the  chagrin  he  felt  at  seeing  a  play  of  Sophocles’s 
crowned  in  preference  to  his  own,  determined  him  to  quit  Athens.  He  retired  to  Si¬ 
cily  to  the  court  of  Hiero,  who  loaded  him  with  favours  and  honours.  He  died  there 
a  short  time  after,  about  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Of  nearly  one  hundred  tra¬ 
gedies  written  by  iEschylus,  only  seven  have  reached  us,  viz.  the  Prometheus  Vinc- 
tus,  the  Seven  against  against  Thebes,  the  Coephori  ;  the  Agamemnon,  the  Persians, 
the  Supplices,  and  the  Eurnenides. 

SOPHOCLES. 

Sophocles,  the  next  tragic  poet  of  eminence,  was  born  at  Colone  in  Attica,  about 
four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  3'ears  before  Christ.  He  studied  music  and  dancing 
under  Lamprus,  and  early  distinguished  himself  in  both  these  arts,  particularly  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  when  he  led  a  chorus  of  youths  around  a  trophy  erected  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  victory,  and  attracted  universal  attention,  by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and 
the  music  of  his  lyre.  He  held  different  situations,  both  civil  and  military,  and  dis¬ 
charged  them  all  with  credit  to  himself,  and  honour  to  his  country.  He  first  applied 
himself  to  lyric  poetry,  in  which,  had  he  persevered,  he  would  have  eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself,  as  the  choruses  of  his  tragedies  shew ;  but  the  reputation  which 
iEschylus  had  acquire  ,  and  the  bent  of  his  genius,  induced  him  to  cultivate  the  tragic 
muse.  His  first  attempt  was  attended  wi.h  all  the  success  which  he  could  have  wish¬ 
ed;  the  judges,  by  a  plurality  qf  voices,  having  given  their  suffrage  in  favour  of  his 
tragedy  in  preference  to  JEschylus. 

The  improvements  which  this  latter  poet  had  made  upon  tragedy,  paved  the  way 
for  its  ultimate  perfection  in  Greece,  under  the  hands  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
Sophocles  increased  the  number  of  actors  to  three,  added  the  decoration  of  painted 
scenery,  introduced  more  ease  and  elegance  into  the  dialogue,  and  paid  a  stricter  at¬ 
tention  to  probability  and  natural  incident.  His  style  is  remarkable  for  dignity  and 
beauty,  approaching  to  the  magnificence  of  the  epic.  It  is  always  pure,  perspicuous. 
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and  harmonious.  He  does  not,  like  bis  rival  Euripides,  anticipate  the  subject  and  is¬ 
sue  of  his  plots  by  any  formal  prologue,  but  evolves  every  incident  in  a  gradual  and 
natural  manner,  and  carries  the  mind  in  a  state  of  suspense  till  the  final  catastrophe. 
He  manages  his  choruses  also  with  better  effect,  by  making  their  reflections  and  ob¬ 
servations  flow  naturally  from  the  characters  which  appear,  and  the  events  which  oc¬ 
cur. 

Th  s  poet  continued  to  write  for  the  stage  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life,  which  was 
protracted  to  an  unusually  long  period.  Bis  unnatural  children  having  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  not  succeeding  earner  to  his  fortune,  accused  him  of  imbecillity  of  mind, 
and  ot  bt  .ug  incapaoie  to  conduct  his  affairs.  Suphoeles  made  no  other  deience  than 
by  reading  10  Lhe  judges  and  audience  his  tragedy  of  (Edipus  Coioneus,  which  he 
had  just  finished.  I  he  judges  repelled  the  charges  wnh  indignation,  confirmed  him 
in  the  possession  ol  his  n_ut,  aud,  with  those  present  at  the  trial,  conducted  liim  nome 
in  triumph.  Of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tragedies  WQic-h  he  is  said  to  have  written, 
only  seven  remain,  viz.  the  CEdipus  f  yranous  and  Coioneus,  Antigene,  Ajax,  Electra, 
Philoctetes  and  the  1  rachmians. 


EURIPIDES. 

Euripides  was  about  fifteen  years  younger  than  Sophocles,  and  was  bom  at  Salamis 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Euripus,  on  the  Jay  in  which  rejoicings  took 
place  for  tue  defeat  of  Xerxes.  By  some  he  was  said  to  have  been  descended  of  an 
illustrious  Athenian  lamily  ;  by  others,  particularly  his  enemy  Aristoph.-nes,  he  is  re¬ 
presented  as  being  the  son  of  a  poor  woman  who  sold  herbs.  He  was  instructed  in 
rhetoric  by  Prodicus  the  Chian,  in  philosophy  by  Anaxagoras,  and  was  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  soerales,  many  oi  whose  doctrines  and  opinions  he  imbibed.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  began  to  wi  ite  for  the  stage,  as  being  a  mce  safe  and  expeditions 
road  to  popular  fa  .  our  than  the  cultivation  oi  philosophy,  and  he  succeeded  so  well 
in  his  attempts  as  to  rival  Sophocles  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges.  Being  perse¬ 
cuted  towards  tne  close  of  his  life  by  a  party  whose  envy  and  hatred  he  had  incurred, 
he  withdi  ew  to  the  court  oi  Archelaus  king  of  Maeedon,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  the 
hignest  esteem.  His  end  was  calamitous,  as  be  was  tom  in  pieces  by  the  king's  dogs. 
The  Athenians,  according  to  their  usual  custom  of  persecuting  every  man  of  talents 
among  ihem  during  his  ul'etime,  and  honouring  and  lamenting  him  after  his  death, 
sent  tor  his  body  to  emomb  it  with  every  respect  in  the  poet’s  native  country.  Ar¬ 
chelaus  refused  their  request,  and  caused  a  magnificent  tomb  to  be  erected  near  his 
Capitol  upon  the  banks  of  a  pleasant  stream.  The  Athenians,  when  they  could  not  1 
obtain  his  remains,  raised  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory. 

The  style  of  Euripides  possesses  neither  the  energy  and  sublimity  of  iEschylus, 
nor  the  gravuy  aud  stateimess  oi  Sophocles,  but  is  simple,  elegant,  and  not  much 
elevated  above  the  language  of  genteel  conversation.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for 
exprestmg  the  various  passions  aud  emotions  of  the  soul,  particularly  those  ot  the 
tender  ana  amiable  Rind  ;  in  ex u ting  which  Euripides  far  surpasses  his  predecessors. 
He  nad  oeen  accused,  uot  withou'  justice,  for  want  of  skill  in  arranging  his  plots,  as 
man)  ol  the  lucide  ts  that  occur  in  his  dramas,  are  not  brought  about  in  the  usual 
natural  course  of  events,  and  do  uot  proceed  from  obvious  and  sufficient  causes,  but 
are  irequently  unconnected  with  the  preceding  part  of  the  action,  and  sometimes  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  interposition  of  superior  powers.  He  lets  no  opportunity  slip  of  shew¬ 
ing  his  skill  as  a  rhetorician,  and  dilates  in  consequence  in  stating  opimonsand  answer¬ 
ing  objections,  more  Lke  a  pmlosopher  and  orator  than  a  poet.  He  abounds  every 
where  with  sentiments  aud  reflections,  flowing  ludeeJ,  naturally  enough  from  the 
train  ol  the  dialogue,  aud  the  situation  ot  the  personages  who  utter  ihem,  but  of  too 
frequeut  recurrence,  and  in  many  cases  altogether  unnecessary .  Hence  many  of 
his  tragedies  are  belter  adapted  to  the  closet  than  the  stage ;  as  in  the  one,  our  minds 
are  sufficient. y  cool  and  discriminating  to  he  imp  essed  with  the  beauty  and  utility  of 
philosophical  sentiments,  while  in  the  theatre,  we  expect  a  display  of  human  actions 
and  passions  so  deeply  interesting,  as  to  awaken  our  hopes  and  fears,  and  keep  the 
mind  in  a  siale  of  agitation  and  feeling  altogether  incompatible  with  the  formal  de¬ 
duction  ol  moral  max  m-,  or  philosophical  doctrines. 

£  -caylus  represented  men  grea.e.  ban  they  can  be  ;  Sophocies  as  they  ought  to 
be  ;  and  Euripides  such  as  they  are.  The  latter  poet  knew  more  ol  the  effect  ot  the 
passions  than  the  two  former.  Hence  there  is  more  ol  the  tender  and  pathetic  in  his 
tragedies  than  in  those  o  his  predecessors.  While  they  by  their  representations  raise 
the  mind  above  the  weakness  of  nature,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  or  form  it  to 
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bear  with  fortitude  the  calamities  of  life,  he  subdues  and  unmaus  it  by  pictures  of  dis¬ 
tress  and  excess  of  feeling.  On  this  account  he  has  been  styled  by  Aristotle  the  most  tra¬ 
gic  of  all  poets.  Of  eighty  plays  which  he  wrote,  only  nineteen  have  reached  us.  The 
titles  of  these  are  the  following,  the  Hecuba,  Orestes,  Pheniss®,  Medea,  Hippolytus, 
Alcestes,  Andromache,  Supplices,  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  Rhesus, 
Troades,  Bacch®,  Cyclops,  Heraclid®,  Helena,  Ion,  Hercules  furens,  Electra. 

OF  CO  VIED  Y. 

The  first  appearance  of  comedy,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  was  when  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Attica  assembled  at  their  village  festivals,  and  attacked  each  other  in 
strains  of  raillery  and  humour,  upon  any  of  their  foibles  or  weaknesses  of  character. 
It  was  a  considerable  time  before  any  written  comedy  was  given  to  the  world,  Epi- 
charmus,  who  lived  about  four  huudred  and  fifty  yeais  before  Christ,  being  account¬ 
ed  the  first.  To  him  succeeded  Eupolis,  Cratinu?  and  Aristophanes,  who  are  gene¬ 
rally  termed  writers  of  the  old  comedy.  Of  the  two  first  we  have  scarcely  any  thing 
remaining  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  character  of  their  works.  Of  the  latter  we 
have  several  plays,  extremely  valuable,  as  the  only  complete  specimen  of  the  ancient 
Greek  comedy. 

ARISTOPHANES. 

Both  the  birth-place  and  parentage  of  Aristophanes  are  doubtful.  He  is  supposed, 
with  great  probability,  to  have  been  a  native  of  rEgina,  and  acquired  by  his  talents  the 
privileges  of  an  Athenian  citizen.  Though  he  attacked  with  great  severity  many  of 
the  most  eminent  men  at  Athens,  he  was  too  strongly  supported  by  the  favour  of  the 
populace,  to  dread  their  resentment.  The  most  unwarrantable  and  unjust  instance  of 
this  kind,  was  levelled  against  Socrates,  whom  he  ridiculed  in  his  comedy  of  the 
Clouds.  This  attack  upon  a  man,  not  more  distinguished  for  the  correctness  of  his 
moral  conduct,  than  the  purity  and  excellence  of  his  philosophical  opinions,  affixes  a 
stigma  to  the  character  of  the  poet,  which  no  sophistry  can  ever  efface.  Aristo¬ 
phanes  could  not  be  so  blind,  as  to  confound  the  doctrines  of  that  philosopher  with 
the  dogmas  of  the  sophists,  which  were  fair  subjects  of  ridicule.  We  must  therefore 
impute  his  conduct  either  to  levity,  and  a  kind  of  privileged  license,  which  the  Athe¬ 
nians  were  foolish  enough  to  allow  him,  or  to  enmity  and  malevolence,  which  probably 
arose  from  some  rebukes  he  received  from  Socrates,  upon  account  of  the  obscenity  and 
licentiousness  of  some  of  his  plays.  With  the  same  spirit  he  attacked  Euripides,  the 
friend  aud  pupil  of  that  philosopher,  and  endeavoured,  by  every  kind  of  ridicule  and 
degradation  of  his  character  and  abilities,  to  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen. 

No  public  character,  however  powerful,  escaped  the  severity  of  his  satire.  Against 
the  demagogue  Cleon  in  particular,  a  man  who  was  both  despised  and  trusted  by  the 
Athenians,  he  directed  his  most  poignant  shafts,  with  an  intrepidity  and  discernment  that 
entitled  him  to  praise:  and  had  he  confined  himself  to  such  characiers,  he  would  have 
merited  the  esteem  of  posterity. 

His  comedies  are  reckoned  the  standard  of  the  Athenian  language,  such  as  it  was 
spoken  by  men  of  the  first  eminence,  in  the  most  refined  period.  His  style,  however, 
is  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  his  subject,  and  the  characters  he  has  introduced. 
He  makes  a  clown  speak  like  a  clown,  and  a  man  of  letters  and  information  deliver 
himself  with  elegance  and  ease.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  on  many  occasions  he  scru¬ 
ples  not  to  offend  by  gross  obscenity,  indelicate  expressions,  and  even  puns  and  quib¬ 
bles.  It  is  probable  that  he  introduced  these  to  please  the  taste  of  his  audience,  which, 
unless  they  had  been  excessively  corrupted,  would  not  have  tolerated,  far  less  ap¬ 
plauded  such  offences,  against  propriety  and  decency.  Throughout  his  pieces  he  has 
shewn  a  wonderful  versatility  of  talent,  rising  at  once  from  coarse  rusticity,  to  the 
most  sublime  and  elegant  expressions  in  some  of  his  choruses. — Much  of  his  wit  and 
satire  has  not  the  same  point  and  keenness  to  modern  readers,  as  it  must  have  had  to 
an  Athenian  audieuce,  who  knew  the  characters  and  objects  against  whom  they  were 
levelled.  Without  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  alluded  to,  and  the  private 
history  of  the  personages  whom  he  attacked,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of 
his  powers  of  wit  and  ridicule.  What  to  an  Athenian  would  have  appeared  pointed 
and  severe,  may  to  us  seem  insipid  and  puerile.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of 
his  parodies,  however  well  executed,  are  unjust  and  malicious  ;  his  allegories,  with 
scarcely  any  point  of  resemblance,  were  intended  to  vilify  and  degrade  ;  and  his  per 
sonal  satire,  to  gratify  the  licentious  levelling  tempers  of  his  patrons 
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Aristophanes  wrote  above  sixty  comedies,  of  which  eleven  only  have  reached  our 
times:  these  are  the  Acharnensians,  the  Knights,  the  Clouds,  the  Wasps,  the  Peace, 
the  Lysistrata,  the  Birds,  the  Thesmophoriagusae,  the  Concionatrices,  the  Frogs,  and 
the  Plutus. — It  is  generally  supposed  that  we  owe  these  remains  of  Aristophanes  to 
St.  Chrysostom,  of  whom  he  was  the  favourite  author. 

OF  PASTORAL  POETRY. 

f  Heocritus  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  brought  pastoral  poetry  to  such 
a  state  of  excellence  as  has  never  been  surpassed.'  He  was  born  at  Syracuse,  about 
three  centuries  before  the  Christian  aera.  Sicily,  his  native  country,  was  extremely 
well  adapted  by  its  climate,  productions,  and  the  character  and  pursuits  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  for  calling-  forth  the  efforts  of  the  rural  muse,  and  of  these  Theocritus  seems  to 
have  availed  himself  with  diligence.  He  studied  the  characters,  the  manners,  and  oc¬ 
cupations  of  the  shepherds,  and  describes  them  with  great  fidelity.  No  writer  excels 
him  in  his  description  of  rural  scenery,  a  proof  both  of  his  taste  and  judgment.  He 
has  obtained  the  praise  of  critics  in  all  age-  for  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  his  senti¬ 
ments,  for  his  natural  descriptions  of  the  passions  ard  feelings  of  his  she  pherds,  and 
tor  his  just  representation  of  character.  He  has  sometimes  been  censured  for  the 
rusticity,  and  even  indelicacy  of  some  of  his  descriptions.  No  excuse  ought  to  be 
made  for  any  poet  who  commits  the  latter  offence,  whatever  were  the  manners  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  A  satisfactory  defence  may,  however,  be  made  against  the 
first  charge.  Those  who  conceived  that  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  shepherds 
should  always  be  represented,  not  as  they  are,  or  have  been  in  any  age  or  country, 
but  greatly  embellished  and  refined,  do  not  seem  to  have  a  just  view  of  the  nature  of 
this  kind  of  poetry.  It  would  perhaps  be  disgusting  to  describe  the  character  and 
occupations  of  shepherds,  as  they  appear  in  this  country,  and  in  other  places,  because 
they  are  neither  so  respectable,  nor  so  well  informed  as  in  countries  where  agricul¬ 
ture  is  little  known.  But  it  was  otherwise  in  Sicily,  where  the  scenes  of  Theocritus’ 
pastorals  are  laid  We  do  not  indeed  find  in  them,  the  refined  sentiments  and  affect¬ 
ed  conceits  which  abound  in  the  Italian  pastorals,  nor  yet  the  correct  taste  of  Virgil ; 
but  we  find  what  in  this  respect  is  better  than  either,  a  faithful  description  of  rural 
objects,  interspersed  sometimes  with  a  little  homeliness  of  sentiment,  and  rusticity  of 
manners,  but  which,  as  faithful  copies  of  nature,  possessing  nothing  either  disgusting 
or  coarse,  forms  the  principal  beauty  and  characteristic  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  His 
characters  are,  in  general,  neither  rude  nor  defined,  neither  such  as  are  entirely  des¬ 
titute  of  all  other  knowledge  than  what  belongs  to  their  particular  occupation,  nor 
possessed  of  elegance  of  manners,  polished  discourse,  and  refined  sentiments,  but  to¬ 
lerably  careful  observers  of  nature,  exhibiting  both  warmth  of  feeling  and  appro¬ 
priate  reflection,  and  sufficiently  acquainted  with  all  the  scenes  and  circumstances  of 
rural  life  and  manners. 

The  Idyllia  of  Theocritus  are  of  three  kinds.  Such  as  are  strictly  pastoral,  in  which 
shepherds  are  introduced.  Those  termed  Bucolics,  in  which  the  characters  are  herds¬ 
men  ;  and  others  of  a  mixed  kind,  in  which  even  fishermen  bear  a  part-  The  dia¬ 
lect  which  he  principally  uses  is  the  Doric,  the  broadest  and  best  adapted  of  all  the 
dialects  of  Greece  for  the  description  of  rural  objects  and  characters.  It  is  probable, 
that  it  was  the  prevailing  dialect  in  Sicily,  for  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
one,  as  Theocritus  occasionally  uses  the  Ionic.  The  Sicilians  were  a  Doric  colony,  as 
we  learn  from  Thucydides,  and  kept  up  a  regular  intercourse  with  other  states  of 
Greece,  who  were  also  Dorians.  The  Doric  dialect  would,  of  course,  be  the  one 
mostly  spoken  in  the  country,  especially  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
retain  longer  than  the  higher  orders,  the  manners,  sentiments,  and  language  of  their 
remote  ancestors.  At  the  time  when  learning  flourished  in  Greece,  the  Sicilians  were 
were  not  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  authors,  and  such  es¬ 
teem  had  they  for  those  of  Euripides,  that,  after  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  their  inveterate  enemies,  they  set  everyone  free  who  could  repeat  a  couplet  of 
any  of  the  tragedies  of  that  excellent  writer. —As  Virgil  is  the  only  other  ancient 
poet  who  can  be  compared  with  Theocritus  in  this  species  of  writing,  a  short  account 
of  their  respective  merits  shall  conclude  these  observations. — As  an  original  poet. 
Theocritus  is  entitled  to  more  praise  than  Virgil.  As  a  faithful  painter  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  characters  suitable  to  pastoral  poetry,  he  is  likewise  his  superior.  Theocri¬ 
tus  describes  them  as  they  were,  -with  all  their  faults  and  imperfections  about  them  ; 
Virgil,  as  they  would  be  in  a  more  refined  state  of  society,  with  more  delicate  senti¬ 
ments,  and  more  artificial  characters.  The  language  of  Theocritus  is  admirably- 
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adapted  to  the  intelligence  which  his  shepherds  seemed  to  possess;  that  of  Virgil  is 
too  elegant  and  correct  for  the  situation  in  which  they  are  generally  placed.  Both 
poets  describe  rural  scenes  with  great  beauty.  Theocritus  is  perspicuous  but  dif 
fuse.  Virgil  has  selected  the  principal  features  with  great  judgment,  and  described 
them  with  so  much  elegance  and  art,  as  to  complete  the  picture  by  a  few  well  chosen 
strokes. 

Bion  and  Moschus  were  contemporaries  of  Theocritus;  the  one  lived  at  Smyrna, 
and  the  others  at  Syracuse.  They  were  both  elegant  writers,  inferior  to  Theocritus 
in  simplicity,  but  more  delicate  and  refined  in  their  sentiments.  Their  elegies  are 
tender  and  sentimental,  but  not  entirely  free  from  a  kind  of  monotony  which  dimi¬ 
nishes  their  interest. 

ORATORY. 

In  no  state  of  Greece  was  eloquence  cultivated  with  the  same  assiduity  and  success 
as  at  Athens.  The  free  nature  of  the  Athenian  government,  by  which  almost  the 
whole  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  rendered  it  necessary  for  every 
one  who  aspired  at  their  confidence,  to  study  their  tempers,  habits  and  inclinal  ions, 
and  to  make  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  powers  of  persuasion  to  gain  their  as¬ 
sent.  During  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  previous  to  the  time  of  Solon,  vio¬ 
lence  and  tumult  were  more  frequently  resorted  to,  than  the  powers  of  speech.  But 
after  that  period,  the  influence  of  eloquence  became  more  apparent,  as  it  was  the 
principal  engine  which  Pisistratus  employed  to  raise  himself  to  the  sovereign  power. 
The  great  men  who  flourished  after  his  time,  when  the  government  became  settled, 
must  have  maintained  their  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  no  less  by  their  counsels 
than  their  great  achievements.  Soon  after  the  Persian  invasion,  the  science  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  the  great  instrument  for  expanding,  illuminating  and  strengthening  the  mind, 
began  to  be  cultivated,  and  was  made  subservient  to  the  views  of  the  politician.  Pe¬ 
ricles,  a  young  man  of  ample  fortune,  splendid  talents,  and  great  expectations,  at¬ 
tached  himself  to  Anaxagoras,  with  the  view  of  storing  his  mind  with  moral,  political 
and  natural  science,  to  enable  him  to  gain  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people. 
His  eloquence  is  said  to  have  been  bold,  rapid,  and  vehement,  bearing  e  very  thing 
before  it  like  the  accumulating  force  of  a  torrent.  Hence  it  was  said,  that  like  Jupiter 
he  thundered  as  he  spoke. — Almost  every  man  of  eminence  after  his  time,  who  took 
any  share  in  public  affairs,  though  not  orators  by  profession,  became  distinguished 
speakers,  as  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  harangue  the  people  to  maintain  the  as¬ 
cendency  they  had  acquired  over  them.  Such  were  Cleon,  Alcibiades,  Critias,  The- 
ramenes  and  some  others,  who  enjoyed,  and  often  abused  the  public  favour  by  their 
intrigues,  corruption,  and  treachery.  The  orations  which  we  have  in  the  history  of 
Thucydides,  who  also  flourished  about  the  same  period,  may  afford  a  specimen  of  the 
style  of  these  speakers,  making,  however,  some  allowance  for  the  particular  manner 
of  the  author.  Nothing  is  more  concise,  vigorous  and  unostentatious.  Scarcely  a 
figure  or  ornament  of  any  kind  is  to  be  found.  Every  word  seems  to  convey  the 
meaning  of  a  sentence,  and  every  sentence  involves  a  process  of  reasoning,  traced 
sometimes  with  extreme  difficulty  upon  account  of  the  condensation  of  the  thought. 
Cicero  has  characterised  the  authors  of  this  style  of  speaking  very  accurately,  in  the 
following  words ;  •  Grandes  erant  verbis,  crebri  sententiis,  compressione  rerum  bre¬ 
ves,  et  ob  earn  ipsam  causam,  interdum  subobscuri.’ 

About  this  period,  when  eloquence  was  found  to  be  of  such  importance  in  the  state, 
arose  the  Rhetoricians  and  Sophists,  men  who  professed  to  explain  the  principles  of 
the  art,  to  declaim  on  all  subjects  with  equal  readiness  and  fluency,  and  to  teach  the 
Athenians  to  become  orators  by  rule.  Of  these,  the  most  distinguished  was  Gorgias 
of  Leontium,  in  Sicily,  who  established  himself  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life  at 
Athens,  and  attracted  great  crowds  to  his  school,  by  the  beauty  of  bis  style,  and  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  his  manner.  But  there  was  some  danger  lest  the  excessive  sub- 
tilty  and  refinement  of  these  rhetoricians,  should  introduce  an  artificial  and  feeble 
mode  of  speaking,  instead  of  that  masculine,  though  harsh  strain  of  eloquence  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed.  Their  metaphysical  scepticism,  and  various  receipts  for 
making  all  kinds  of  orations,  instead  of  assisting  the  native  powers  of  genius,  tended 
greatly  to  weaken  them,  and  to  call  off  the  attention  from  actions  to  words,  from  busi¬ 
ness  and  active  employment  to  empty  declamation,  in  which  neither  the  understand¬ 
ing  nor  the  heart  could  have  much  interest.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  glory  of  Athens, 
that  Socrates  then-lived  and  opposed  himself  to  these  corrupters  of  the  morals  and 
eloquence  of  his  country,  by  exposing  with  great  simplicity  of  language  and  th  ught, 
and  sometimes  with  happy  strokes  of  irony,  their  vain  pretensions,  and  recalled  the 
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■attention  of  men  from  the  abase  of  reasoning,  to  a  natural  induction  of  facts,  the  re  ¬ 
sult  of  close  observation  and  long  experience.  The  school  of  Isocrates,  however,  the 
most  celebrated  Rhetorician  of  bis  time,  was  not  liable  to  the  same  exceptions,  and 
perhaps,  accomplished  as  much  as  could  have  been  expected  from  any  institution  of 
the  kind.  Finding  himself  unqualified,  through  excess  of  timidity,  and  a  weak 
voice,  to  engage  in  public  speaking,  he  undertook  to  teach  the  principles  of  his  art 
to  the  Athenian  youth.  Isocrates  paid  uncommon  attention  to  the  musical  rythm  of 
the  Greek  language,  in  the  skilful  selection  and  collocation  of  words,  and  the  nice 
balancing  of  each  member  of  a  sentence.  Hencehis  orations,  though  abounding  with 
excellent  precepts  of  morality,  are  too  destitute  of  vigour  and  animation,  and  are 
better  fitted  for  being  perused  in  the  closet,  than  spoken  from  the  rostrum.  1  Pompse 
magis  quam  pugnae  aptior,’  says  Cicero,  ‘  ad  voluptatem  aurium  accommodatus  poti- 
us  quam  ad  judicium  certamen.1  One  might  have  supposed  that  the  Roman  orator,  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  defect  of  Isocrates’  eloquence,  would  have  carefully  avoided  to  imitate  it, 
and  would  have  bestowed  less  pains  than  he  seems  to  have  done  upon  the  musical  ca¬ 
dence  of  his  periods.  By  carrying  his  admiration  of  this  kind  of  writing  too  far,  he 
incurred  the  censure  of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  who  rightly  judged  that  his  autho¬ 
rity  and  example  would  tend  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  and  energy  of  Roman  elo¬ 
quence,  and  sanction  a  taste  for  the  brilliant  more  than  the  solid.  In  modern  times 
it  has  been  imitated  by  several  writers  in  ’his  country,  but  more  particularly  by  the 
French,  whose  natural  frivolity  and  love  of  shew,  drew  them  to  it  by  a  kind  of  instinc¬ 
tive  attraction. 

Hypertdes,  Lysias  and  Is.£rs,  were  orators  of  considerable  repute  at  the  period 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  We  have  scarcely  any  of  the  writings  of  the  first 
by  which  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  eloquence.  Of  the  two  latter  some  orations  have 
reached  us,  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  respective  merits.  Isaeus  was  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  had  the  honour  of  instructing  Demosthenes  in  the  principles 
of  his  art.  Lysias,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  possessed  a  certain 
grace,  or  elegance,  arising  from  simplicity.  His  style,  says  he,  has  gracefulness  for 
its  nature,  that  of  Isocrates  seeks  to  have  it.  In  the  art  of  narration,  he  considers 
Lysias  superior  to  all  orators,  in  being  distinct,  probable  and  persuasive,  but  at  the 
same  time  admits,  that  his  composition  is  better  adapted  to  private  litigation,  than  im¬ 
portant  causes.  He  convinces  the  understanding,  but  does  not  animate,  or  elevate 
the  mind.  Isaeus  shews  more  art  in  his  speeches,  and  also  more  vehemence  and  force. 
Dionysius  compares  the  compositions  of  the  former  to  the  first  essays  in  painting,  in 
which  every  object  was  represented  in  its  true  light  and  colours,  and  appeared  as  it 
existed  in  nature  ;  and  that  of  the  latter  to  specimens  of  the  art  considerably  improv¬ 
ed  when  the  delicacy  of  the  pencil  was  less  apparent,  but  the  lights  and  shades,  and 
variety  of  colouring  so  happily  blended,  and  strongly  marked,  that  every  object  ap¬ 
peared  more  striking  and  highly  finished. 

Having  thus  given  a  short  account  of  the  principal  orators  among  the  Athenians 
previous  to  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  state  a  few  circum¬ 
stances  regarding  the  life  and  political  conduct,  both  of  him  and  his  rival  iEschines, 
beginning  with  the  latter  orator. 

These  distinguished  speakers,  in  their  invectives  against  each  other,  (for  they  often 
descended  to  personal  abuse)  have  thrown  considerable  light  upon  their  origin,  and 
early  situation  in  life.  jEschines  was  not  indebted  to  his  parents  for  any  advantages 
of  birth  or  fortune.  His  father  was  said  to  have  been  a  slave  of  the  name  of  Tromes, 
the  assistant  to  a  teacher  at  Athens.  When  the  thirty  tyrants  oppressed  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  he  went  over  to  Asia,  and  there  joined  a  band  of  Greek  mercenaries.  Ashamed, 
it  is  probable,  of  his  former  low  condition,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Atrometus,  as 
one  more  agreeable  to  a  Grecian  ear,  and  conveying  the  idea  of  freedom  and  respec¬ 
tability.  When  affairs  at  Athens  were  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  through  the 
prudence  and  good  conduct  of  Thrasybulus,  Atrometus  betook  himself  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  his  former  master  He  married  a  woman  who  was  an  Athenian  citizen,  but 
whose  occupation  was  of  the  lowest  kind,  a  bacchanalian  dancer,  and  teacher  of  bac¬ 
chanalian  ceremonies.  iEschines  was  said,  by  his  rival,  to  have  been  employed 
when  a  youth,  in  assisting  her  to  discharge  the  duties  of  her  profession.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  was  enrolled  in  the  ward  into  which  his  father  had  been  admitted.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  sent  to  join  the  troops  then  acting  as  auxiliaries  to  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians,  in  the  war  against  the  Thebans.  He  distinguished  himself  so  much  for 
his  courage  and  conduct  in  different  engagements,  els  to  obtain  the  praise  of  bis  gene- 
rad.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  .iEschines  obtained  the  place  of  clerk,  or  secreta¬ 
ry  to  the  council  of  500.  B  ut  as  this  was  a  situation  which  allowed  no  scope  to  his  am- 
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bition,  or  the  display  of  his  talents  for  declamation,  he  soon  quitted  it,  and  engaged 
with  a  party  of  strolling  players.  But  his  success  as  an  actor,  if  we  may  credit  his 
rival,  was  not  great,  for  he  represented  characters  of  the  third  class  only,  and  was 
therefore  soon  disgusted  with  the  sock  and  buskin.  The  profession  of  an  orator  was 
the  next  he  had  in  view,  and  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  such  an  important  office, 
he  attended  the  school  of  Plato,  to  acquire  language,  sentiments  and  ideas.  At  what 
time,  and  on  what  occasion,  he  first  ventured  to  speak  in  public,  is  not  known  ;  but 
his  talent  for  eloquence,  his  fine  sonorous  voice,  tenacious  memory,  and  engaging  ap¬ 
pearance,  soon  brought  him  into  notice.  He  was  employed  by  the  Athenians  in  several 
important  embassies,  in  which  he  shewed  both  eloquence  and  address  in  managing  the 
affairs  entrusted  to  his  care.  Before  Demosthenes  made  his  appearance  as  a 
public  speaker,  .E-chines  seems  to  have  entered  into  all  the  plans  and  views  of  the 
high  democratical  party  ;  but  when  that  great  orator  began  to  eclipse  him  in  the  fo¬ 
rum,  he  joined  what  was  called  the  aristocratical  party,  who  were  perpetually  cla¬ 
mouring  for  peace.  While  the  progress  of  Philip,  the  enterprising  king  of  Macedon, 
was  opposed  with  great  vehemence  by  Demosthenes  and  his  friends,  Es chines  appear¬ 
ed  upon  some  occasions,  openly  as  the  advocate  of  that  monarch,  and  in  others  endea¬ 
voured  to  thwart  the  salutary  measures  proposed  by  his  opponent.  Many  charges  of 
bribery,  treachery  and  corruption,  were  advanced  against  each  other,  by  both  orators, 
some  of  them  probably  true,  and  others  evidently  false  :  but  the  policy  pursued  by 
Eschines  in  abetting  the  designs  of  Philip,  and  opposing  the  plans  of  Demosthenes  to 
set  bounds  t®  his  ambition,  by  uniting  the  states  of  Greece  in  a  firm  league,  and  rous¬ 
ing  the  Athenians  to  great  exertions,  does  not  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  a 
patriot. 

His  most  celebrated  speech  was  an  attack  upon  Ctesiphon,  the  friend  of  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  who  had  proposed  that  that  orator  should  obtain  from  the  people  a  crown,  as  a 
mark  of  their  approbation  of  his  patriotism,  and  zeal  in  their  defence.  Eschines  op¬ 
posed  this  grant,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  illegal,  and  that  the  conduct  of  Demosthe¬ 
nes  did  not  merit  such  a  reward.  Demosthenes  justified  himself  in  his  oration  for 
the  era  on,  and  ga  ned  a  complete  triumph  over  his  rival,  who,  having  obtained  less 
than  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes  in  his  favour,  was  involved  in  consequence,  in  a  prose¬ 
cution  for  defamation.  Being  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he  privately  retired  to  Rhodes, 
where  he  opened  a  school  for  teaching  eloquence,  and  began  with  reading  his  own 
speech  to  his  pupils,  who  received  it  with  great  applause.  He  was  then  asked  to  read 
his  rival’s  also  which  he  did.  Their  admiration  and  eulogisms  were  still  greater  than 
what  they  had  testified  for  his  own  ;  and  Eschines  had  the  candour  to  say,  ‘How 
must  you  have  been  affected  had  you  heard  Demosthenes  deliver  it  !’ 

The  eloquence  of  Eschines  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  animation  and 
force.  His  style  is  elegant,  perspicuous,  chaste,  and  harmonious.  He  excelled  in  the 
art  of  narration  and  subtilty  of  reasoning  giving  to  every  statement  the  most  plausi¬ 
ble  appearance,  and  pressing  the  consequences  drawn  from  his  reasoning,  with  close¬ 
ness  and  ardour.  He  does  not,  like  his  great  rival,  force  assent  and  compliance  from 
his  hearers,  but  endeavours  to  insinuate  himself  into  their  good  opinion  by  professions 
of  devotedness  to  their  service,  and  a  seeming  deference  to  their  judgment.  He 
would  have  triumphed  in  the  forum  at  Athens,  as  he  sometimes  rose  to  the  highest 
flights  of  eloquence,  with  a  fullanima  ed  and  impassioned  tone,  had  Demosthenes  not 
arisen  about  the  same  time  to  bear  off  the  palm  of  victory  from  him,  and  from  all 
others. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

The  life  of  Demosthenes  deserves  particular  attention  from  every  student,  as  it  ex¬ 
hibits  the  astonishing  effects  which  industry  and  perseverance  can  produce  in  remov¬ 
ing  even  natural  defects,  at  first  view  almost  insurmountable.  The  father  of  this 
great  orator  was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  exercised  the  trade  of  an  armourer,  by 
which  he  acquired  considerable  wealth.  He  married  the  daughter  of  one  Gylon  who 
had  settled  upon  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  sea,  and  contracted  an  alliance  with  a 
rich  heiress  of  the  county.  At  the  age  of  seven  Demosthenes  was  deprived  of  his 
father,  who  left  him  a  fortune  which  entitled  him  to  rank  with  the  wealthiest  citizens. 
Though  guardians  bad  been  appointed  to  manage  his  estate  and  direct  his  education, 
they  seem  to  have  dilapidated  the  one,  and  neglected  the  other.  Left  at  an  early  age 
entirely  to  himself,  he  launched  out  into  expences  with  all  the  extravagance  and  va¬ 
nity  of  youth,  acted  as  Choregus  or  president  of  theatrical  entertainments,  and  equip¬ 
ped  a  ship  of  war  for  the  service  of  the  republic.  He  spent  the  first  part  of  his  life 
without  any  fixed  purpose  or  aim,  indulging  in  such  a  state  of  indolence  and  effemina- 
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cy,  as  to  have  his  name  stigmatized  by  a  term  of  reproach.  But  the  seeds  of  genius, 
being  either  allowed  to  shoot  up  into  wild  luxuriance,  or  to  lie  dormant  through  ne¬ 
glect,  were  soon  to  spriQg  up  with  amazing  vigour.  Having  fieard  that  an  important 
cause  which  involved  the  interests  of  the  state  was  to  be  pleaded  before  the  people, 
he  was  anxious  to  be  present  to  hear  the  orator.  Calisthenes  was  listened  to  with 
great  attention,  received  the  approbation  of  the  people,  and  was  conducted  home  by 
a  crowd  of  citizens  all  lavish  in  their  praises  of  his  talents.  This  sight  awakened  the 
ambition  of  Demosthenes,  and  made  such  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  over  which 
vanity  had  a  considerable  influence,  that  he  determined  thenceforth  to  devote  him¬ 
self  wholly  to  the  study  of  eloquence.  At  that  time  learning  of  all  kinds,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  philosophy  and  the  art  of  rhetoric,  were  cultivated  with  amazing  eagerness 
by  the  Athenian  youth.  Plato  had  established  his  school  in  the  aoademy,  and  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens,  all  captivated  by  the  charms  of  his  eloquence* 
and  the  ingenuity  of  his  opinions.  The  sublimity  of  his  ideas,  the  richness  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  style,  and  the  moral  and  political  maxims  which  he  inculcated,  rendered 
his  school  peculiarly  excellent  for  the  education  of  an  orator-  Demosthenes  attended 
it  with  great  assiduity,  as  well  as  that  of  Isffius  the  rhetorician,  whom  he  preferred 
to  Isociates.  After  these  preparatory  studies,  he  tried  his  strength  against  his  guar¬ 
dians,  whom  he  obliged  to  refund  a  part  of  his  property.  Emboldened  by  this  suc¬ 
cess,  he  mounted  the  tribunal  to  harangue  the  people  upon  state  affairs,  but  was  heard 
with  very  little  attention,  and  no  signs  of  approbation.  Not  discouraged  by  this  un¬ 
favourable  reception,  he  made  a  second  attempt  and  was  equally  unsuccessful.  As  he 
retired,  exceedingly  depressed  by  his  ill  success,  and  determined  in  his  mind  to  relin¬ 
quish  a  pursuit  for  which  nature  seemed  to  have  rendered  him  unfit,  by  denying  him 
the  free  use  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  breath  to  articulate 
distinctly  a  sentence  of  moderate  length,  he  was  met  by  one  of  his  friends,  a  comedian, 
to  whom  he  communicated  the  cause  of  his  chagrin.  His  friend  soon  ascertained  the 
principal  reason  of  his  failure,  and  shewed,  by  reciting  a  few  lines  from  Sophocles, 
in  what  he  was  deficient,  and  exhorted  him  to  conquer  the  natural  and  acquired  de¬ 
fects  under  which  he  laboured.  This  seasonable  advice  was  not  lost  upon  Demos¬ 
thenes.  He  instantly  set  about  correcting,  with  the  greatest  perseverance  and  most 
extraordinary  means,  his  rapid  and  inarticulate  ptonunciation,  ungraceful  and  awk¬ 
ward  gestures  in  declaiming,  and  several  natural  defects  under  which  he  laboured. 
His  abilities  for  co  .■  position  were  of  the  highest  kind,  and  these  he  perfected  by 
shutting  himself  up  for  months  together,  in  an  apartment  removed  from  all  noise  and 
interruption.  There  also  by  the  light  of  his  lamp,  he  composed  and  prepared  for  de¬ 
livery,  those  noble  orations  upon  the  affairs  of  Athens,  in  which 

- ‘  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democracy, 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece 

To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes’  throne  ’ 

The  times  in  which  he  lived  were  the  most  fabottrable  that  could  have  possibly  hap¬ 
pened  for  the  display  of  his  great  abilities.  There  was  a  number  of  rival  orators  who 
strove  to  surpass  each  other  in  the  people's  favour,  and  in  this  contention  cultivated  the 
powers  of  speech  to  the  utmost,  and  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  strength 
and  policy  of  the  other  states.  Athens  was  endeavouring  to  regain  the  power  and 
consequence  she  had  lost  at  jEgos  Potamos  But  the  people  were  now  become  exces¬ 
sively  corrupt  and  presumptuous,  engrossing  to  themselves  almost  the  whole  power  of 
the  state,  expending  its  revenues  on  useless  shows  and  entertainments,  and  entrusting 
its  defence  and  glory  to  the  hands  of  mercenaries,  when  they  needed  all  the  virtue 
and  patriotism  of  their  ancestors  to  oppose  the  gathering  storm.  This  calamity  threat¬ 
ened  them  from  a  quarter  hitherto  weak,  and  little  dreaded  by  the  states  of  Greece. 
But  through  the  great  abilities  of  Philip  both  for  peace  and  war,  the  kingdom  of  Ma¬ 
cedon,  formerly  distracted  by  civil  broils,  became  united,  powerful  and  dangrous  to  all 
the  contiguous  states.  Some  were  subdued  in  the  field,  or  had  their  fortified  places 
reduced  ;  others,  oppressed  by  their  tyrants,  or  distracted  by  opposite  factions,  were 
taken  under  the  protection  of  that  monarch :  to  many  he  exhibited  uncommon  gene¬ 
rosity  aud  clemency,  and  to  all  he  held  out  the  prospect  of  joiningtheir  arms  with  his 
own  to  invade  the  Persian  empire.  His  policy,  artful  in  the  extreme ;  his  engaging 
manners  and  insinuating  address;  his  unbounded  liberality  and  magnificent  promises, 
imposed  upon  many  of  the  Athenian  statesmen,  who  either  secretly  or  openly  abetted 
him  in  all  his  designs,  and  either  saw  not  or  winked  at  his  project  of  universal  domi¬ 
nion-  But  he  never  laid  to  sleep  the  vigilance  of  Demosthenes,  who,  connecting  him- 
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self,  as  he  rose  to  emineoce,  with  the  democratical  or  war  party  in  the  government, 
constantly  watched  his  motions,  detected  his  schemes,  and  exposed  his  measures.  In 
forming  a  confederacy  against  the  designs  of  Philip,  his  abilities  as  a  politician  were 
no  less  conspicuous  than  his  talents  as  an  orator.  He  had  to  gain  over  states  exaspe¬ 
rated  against  Athens  by  acts  of  hostility,  instances  of  infidelity,  and  attempts  upon 
their  liberties,  many  of  whose  leading  citizens  also  were  either  bribed  into  Philip’s 
service,  or  had  so  little  virtue  as  to  be  careless  of  their  country’s  fate,  provided  their 
own  interest  was  secure.  He  had  to  oppose  a  party  at  home,  keen,  vigilant,  and 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  error  or  untoward  event,  to  ruin  him  with  the  peo¬ 
ple.  He  had  to  manage  (he  wayward  inclinations  of  the  multitude,  to  secure  their 
favour,  while  he  stigmatized  their  indolence ;  to  appeal  to  the  best  principles  of  their 
nature,  the  noblest  periods  of  their  history,  md  the  high  notions  they  entertained  of 
their  own  dignity  and  importance,  while  the  detail  of  facts  brought  under  their  view, 
was  intended  to  put  them  to  stiame  and  confusion.  But  all  his  eloquence  could  not 
revive  that  martial  spirit  and  greatness  of  soul  which  characterised  their  ancestors. 
Instead  of  fighting  their  own  battles,  and  treating  their  allies  with  respect  and  kind¬ 
ness,  they  hired  mercenaries  who  occas.onally  deserted  them  when  they  were  re¬ 
fused  additional  pay,  and  alienated  their  friends  by  wanton  acts  of  authority  and  open 
selfishness.  The  battle  of  Cheronea  for  ever  broke  their  power,  and  laid  them  at  the 
mercy  of  Philip,  who  treated  them  with  singular  lenity.  In  this  battle  Demosthenes 
left  a  stigma  upon  his  memory,  by  throwing  away  his  shield  to  enable  him  to  escape; 
a  circumstance  which  his  enemies  never  failed  to  reproach  him  with.  As  he  was  known 
to  have  been  the  prime  mover  of  theconfederacy  against  Philip,  he  durst  not  return  to 
Athens,  but  retired  to  some  of  the  adjoining  islands,  watching  a  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity  to  return.  The  clemency  of  Philip,  the  activity  of  his  own  friends,  and  the  want 
of  address  in  his  enemies  to  improve  their  good  fortune,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
revisiting  Athens  ;  and,  soon  after,  he  again  took  an  active  share  in  public  affairs. 
There  were,  however,  no  hopes  of  reviving  a  confederacy  in  Greece  so  long  as  Philip 
lived;  and  even  after  his  death  the  severe  vengeance  which  his  son  Alexander  inflict¬ 
ed  upon  the  Thebans,  taught  others  to  remain  submissive  and  quiet.  In  this  state  of 
public  affairs  he  continued  to  exercise  his  talents  as  an  orator  in  civil  causes,  and  was 
soon  called  upon  to  defend  the  whole  of  his  administration,  by  an  attack  which 
chines  had  made  ostensibly  upon  his  friend  Ctesiphon,  but  in  reality  upon  himself. 
Both  speeches  of  the  rival  orators,  were,  we  are  informed,  translated  by  Cicero,  when 
preparing  himself  for  speaking  in  public;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they 
have  perished  along  with  some  others  of  his  works,  as  from  his  command  of  language, 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  au¬ 
thors,  we  may  conclude  they  were  executed  in  a  very  superior  manner. — The  decree 
for  conferring  a  crown  upon  Demosthenes  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  gratitude  for  his 
zeal  and  services  to  the  state,  was  attacked  by  iEschines  as  being  contrary  to  the  laws. 
The  accusation  was  preferred  four  years  before  the  death  of  Philip,  but  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  defence  did  not  take  place  till  ten  years  afterwards,  when  Alexander  was 
prosecuting  his  conquests  in  Asia.  When  the  time  was  fixed  to  hear  the  parties,  all 
Greece  crowded  to  Athens ;  and  certainly  never  could  expectation  be  raised  to  a  high¬ 
er  pitch,  as  the  orators  were  the  most  distinguished  which  Athens  had  ever  produced, 
and  the  nature  of  the  trial  sufficient  to  excite  uncommon  interest,  from  embracing,  as 
was  expected,  the  political  history  of  the  whole  country  during  a  momentous  pe¬ 
riod. 

Both  orators  displayed  great  powers  of  argument,  and  extraordinary  talents  ;  the 
one  while  he  reasoned  from  the  laws  against  the  decree  of  Ctesiphon,  and  pressed  his 
attack  against  the  weak  parts  of  the  private  and  public  conduct  of  his  adversary  ; 
the  other,  while  he  artfully  evaded  the  main  question,  stated  his  services,  his  zeal  and 
affection  for  the  state  against  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  with  the  utmost  ingenuity 
turned  the  invectives  of  his  enemy  against  himself.  iEschines  had  made  a  violent  at¬ 
tack  upon  his  character ;  had  accused  him  of  cowardice  in  the  field ;  of  effeminacy 
and  profligacy  in  his  private  conduct ;  of  ambition,  venality,  sacrilege,  and  other  vices 
in  his  public  administration,  and  as  being  the  author  of  all  the  calamities  which  Athens 
had  lately  suffered.  Some  of  these  crimes,  as  Demosthenes  confessed,  were  of  such 
a  nature  as,  if  true  deserved  the  most  severe  punishment :  but,  unfortunately  for  iEs¬ 
chines,  his  enmity  got  the  better  of  his  prudence  and  veracity  ;  and  while  he  thought 
of  overwhelming  his  rival  by  the  number  and  greatness  of  his  crimes,  he  furnished 
him  with  the  means  of  rendering  suspicious  the  whole  of  the  accusation.  The  facts 
which  Demosthenes  produced  against  these  unsupported  allegations ;  the  artful  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  drew  inferences  from  them  as  proofs  of  his  zeal  and  fidelity  ;  the  bold, 
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decided  tone  which  he  assumed  in  his  own  defence,  as  a  man  unjustly  accused  ;  the 
energy,  vehemence,  and  rapidity  of  his  language  and  manner,  and  the  exposition  of 
his  rival’s  conduct,  rendered  his  triumph  complete. 

The  virtue  of  this  great  orator  was  said  not  to  have  been  incorruptible,  as  he  was 
accused  before  the  senate  of  Areopagus  of  receiving  a  bribe  from  one  Harpalus,  and 
was  thrown  into  prison.  By  the  assistance  of  his  friends  he  made  his  escape,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  exile  till  the  death  of  Alexander.  After  the  decease  of  that  prince,  the 
Athenians  recalled  him  from  banishment,  and  received  him  with  the  most  public 
marks  of  esteem  and  joy  upon  his  entrance  into  the  city.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to 
enjoy  long  the  favour  of  his  countrymen,  having  incurred  the  hatred  of  Antipater, 
Alexander’s  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  Upon  his  approach  to  Athens, 
Demosthenes  withdrew  with  his  friends  to  the  island  Calauria,  and  took  refuge  inthe 
temple  of  Neptune.  There  he  drank  poison,  which  he  always  carried  about  with  him, 
that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  died  in  the  sixty-second  year 
of  his  age. 

Th<-  orations  of  Demosthenes  have  always  been  celebrated  as  the  most  perfect  mo¬ 
dels  of  eloquence  the  world  ever  beheld.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  argu¬ 
ment  and  invective  clothed  in  appropriate  language,  with  few  of  the  graces  of  orna¬ 
ment,  or  figures  of  speech.  Demosthenes  was  too  full  of  his  subject,  too  much  in 
earnest,  in  all  that  he  spoke,  to  deviate  from  the  direct  path  in  search  of  beauties 
which  would  have  sensibly  weakened  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  when  his  aim  was  to 
persuade  to  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  for  the  good  of  his  country.  To  ob¬ 
tain  this  end,  he  states  facts,  urges  motives,  presses  conclusions,  and  draws  conse¬ 
quences  with  a  rapidity  and  force  altogether  irresistible.  H“  does  not  in  general  pre¬ 
pare  his  hearers  by  any  artful  introduction,  but  enters  at  once  upon  his  subject,  and 
presses  it  with  so  much  closeness,  with  such  strength  of  reasoning,  energy  of  style,  and 
independence  of  manner,  as  to  carry  them  completely  along  with  him,  and  extort  their 
assent.  He  sometimes  breaks  out  with  bold  exclamations,  and  indignant  invectives. 
Sometimes  he  appeals  to  the  best  principles  of  our  nature,  to  the  elevated  and  ge¬ 
nerous  sentiments  of  the  most  exalted  characters,  and  always  maintains  a  tone  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  gravity  suitable  to  his  character  and  the  importance  of  his  subject.  His  style 
is  masculine  and  vigorous,  full  of  animation  and  fire;  and,  though  his  sentences  seem 
to  be  composed  with  much  art,  yet  in  their  several  parts  they  are  arranged  in  such  a 
way,  and  so  connected  together  as  to  bring  out  the  sentiment  or  train  of  reasoning  in 
the  most  natural  and  forcible  manner.  He  uses  no  more  words  than  are  barely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  evolve  his  meaning,  and  these  are  arranged  in  the  most  admirable  order, 
both  to  please  the  ear  and  satisfy  the  understanding.  The  chief  difficulty  that  occurs 
in  perusing  his  orations,  arises  from  the  closeness  of  his  reasoning,  none  of  those  inter¬ 
mediate  ideas  being  employed,  which,  while  they  elucidate  an  author’s  meaning, 
weaken  the  impression  of  strong  and  naked  truths,  especially  when  delivered  to  an 
audience. 

ON  HISTORY. 

In  ancient  times,  as  was  formerly  remarked,  every  event  that  excited  any  degree  of 
interest,  was  wrought  up  in  verse  by  the  poets,  and  transmitted,  by  the  aid  of  memory, 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Other  circumstances  of  a  public  nature,  which  gave 
less  scope  to  the  imagination,  or  could  scarcely  admit  of  amplification,  were  engraven 
on  brass  or  marble,  or  stamped  upon  medals.  In  these  different  ways  the  memory  of 
some  ancient  occurrences  was  imperfectly  preserved,  and  afforded  the  means  and  ma¬ 
terials,  when  writing  came  into  use,  to  secure  contemporaneous  events  from  perishing 
for  ever,  and  of  making  them  more  generally  known. — Several  annalists  and  histori¬ 
ans  are  mentioned  by  antiquarians  to  have  flourished  before  the  time  of  Herodotus; 
but  as  their  narratives  are  chiefly  made  up  of  fabulous  stories,  and  marvellous  inci¬ 
dents,  they  scarcely  deserve  the  smallest  consideration.  They  confined  themselves  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  history  of  a  single  city  or  state,  and  endeavoured  to  make  their 
founders  as  respectable  as  possible,  by  availing  themselves  of  the  fictions  of  remote 
ages,  which  generally  ascribed  their  origin  to  the  gods.  Leaving  them,  therefore,  to 
their  merited  obscurity,  we  shall  proceed  togive  a  short  account  of  thefather  of  history. 

HERODOTUS. 

This  historian  was  born  at  Halicarnassus  in  Caria,  about  five  centuries  before  the 
Christian  sera.  When  he  grew  up,  he  felt  such  an  aversion  to  the  tyranny  of  Lygda- 
mis,  that  he  fouud  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  his  native  city,  and  retired  to  Samos, 
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with  the  view  of  preparing  himself  for  the  duties  of  an  historian.  That  he  might 
perform  this  with  the  more  credit  to  himself,  he  visited  the  greater  part  of  the  coun¬ 
tries,  whose  history  he  intended  to  write,  inspected  every  place,  and  every  monument 
from  which  materials  could  be  derived,  and  received  from  those  capable  of  giving  in¬ 
formation,  details  of  various  events,  either  reported  by  travellers,  or  preserved  in  tra¬ 
ditionary  tales.  Having  completed  his  travels,  he  returned  to  Samos,  and  began  the 
composition  of  his  history,  which  contained  an  account  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of 
the  Medes,  the  Persians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Lydians,  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Scythians.  When  he  had  finished  his  work,  an  opportunity  occurred  of  freeing 
his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamts,  which  he  embraced  with  ardour;  and  it 
was  chiefly  by  his  exertions  that  the  tyrant  was  expelled.  Meeting,  however,  with 
the  envy  and  hatred  of  a  factious  party,  he  left  his  country  and  came  to  Greece  du¬ 
ring  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games.  Thither  he  repaired,  and  read  his  histo¬ 
ry  to  the  assembly.  It  was  received  with  the  greatest  applause,  and  the  different 
books  were  dignified  with  the  names  of  the  nine  muses.  After  this  he  went  to  Athens, 
and  again  read  his  history  during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
A  little  after,  he  accompanied  a  colony  of  Athenians  to  Thurium  in  Magna  Grsecia, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  died. 

The  history  of  Herodotus  embraces  the  annals  of  nearly  the  whole  known  world, 
digested  into  regular  order,  under  particular  countries.  The  information  which  he 
communicates  respecting  each  of  these  is  surprising,  when  we  consider  how  few  re¬ 
cords  there  were  of  public  transactions  at  the  time  he  wrote.  Whatever  he  himself 
beheld,  and  his  industry  in  collecting  facts  was  astonishing,  may  be  safely  relied  upon, 
as  far  as  he  was  capable  of  judging.  What  he  communicates  upon  report  was  never 
intended  by  him  to  be  implicitly  believed,  and  therefore  he  does  not  deserve  the  re¬ 
proach  of  want  of  fidelity,  which  has  been  too  freely  east  upon  him.  He  has  indeed 
recorded  many  things  resting  upon  doubtful  authority,  and  of  little  importance,  but  the 
fault  may  with  more  justice  be  imputed  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  than  to  the 
historian.  The  Greeks  were  fond  of  the  marvellous,  delighted  in  those  kinds  of  epi¬ 
sodes  and  anecdotes  of  families  and  individuals  which  abound  in  his  works,  and  were 
eager  to  learn  every  thing  that  could  be  told  of  distant  nations.  The  historian  gratified 
their  taste  while  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  own  genius.  His  works,  notwithstanding 
a  few  blemishes,  will  be  read  with  interest  as  long  as  literature  is  cultivated. 

Herodotus  excells  in  narration.  He  is  clear,  distinct,  and  unaffected.  Every  part 
of  the  subject  is  properly  connected  with  another,  and  there  is  such  an  air  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  sincerity,  so  much  naivete  and  grace,  that  his  narrations  never  fail  to  in¬ 
terest  the  reader.  His  language  is  in  general  simple,  elegant  and  perspicuous.  Some¬ 
times  he  gives  the  colouring  of  poetry,  and  at  other  times  introduces  agreeable  ima¬ 
ges  to  soften  the  impression  of  scenes  of  blood  and  desolation. — What  is  commody 
called  the  philosophy  of  history,  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  He  related 
events  with  great  perspicuity  and  beauty,  but  seldom  thought  of  enquiring  into  their 
causes  or  consequences.  He  unfolded  characters  by  their  actions,  but  left  it  to  his 
readers  to  judge  of  their  moral  depravity  or  worth.  He  described  things  as  they 
were,  laws  as  they  were  administered,  customs  as  they  existed,  and  manners  as  they 
were  formed,  without  being  solicitous  of  tracing  their  principles,  or  inquiring  into  all 
their  political  bearings.  Hence  there  is  no  deep  reflection,  or  acute  criticism  in  his 
Works  ;  but  they  contain  such  a  mass  of  important  information,  respecting  the  rise, 
progress,  and  downfall  of  states  and  empires,  as  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  every  intel¬ 
ligent  reader,  many  useful  lessons,  both  of  a  political  and  moral  nature. 

THUCYDIDES. 

This  historian  was  descended  from  one  of  the  first  families  in  Athens,  and  was  born 
about  the  year  469  before  the  Christian  aera.  He  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
when,  having  accompanied  his  father  Olorus  to  the  Olympic  games,  he  heard  Hero¬ 
dotus  read  his  history.  The  applause  which  that  historian  received,  deeply  affected 
him,  and  had  a  great  influence  in  directing  his  literary  pursuits.  He  became  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Anaxagoras,  and  of  the  rhetorician  Antiphon.  During 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  was  sent  with  some  forces  to  relieve  Amphipolis,  which 
was  besieged  by  Brasidasthe  Lacedaemonian  general,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  Be¬ 
ing  punished  with  exile  on  account  of  his  failure,  he  retired  to  Thrace,  and  afterwards 
visited  several  places  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  different  actions  during  the  war. 
His  situation,  while  he  served  his  country  in  the  field,  made  him  well  acquainted  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates,  and  his  banishment  gave  him  ac- 
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cess  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies,  from  'whom  he  derived  information  res¬ 
pecting  all  their  measures  and  plans.  Being  thus  either  an  eye-witness  to  what  he 
has  recorded,  or  sufficiently  well  informed  of  every  event  from  those  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  various  actions,  or  assisted  in  the  public  deliberations,  his  fidelity  as  an  his¬ 
torian  stands  higher  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other.  He  brought  down  his  history  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  the  twentieth  year  ;  and  divided  it  into  eight  books.  Xe¬ 
nophon  continued  the  annals  of  the  other  seven  years,  the  time  it  lasted,  in  his  history 
of  Greece. 

Thucydides  is  not  equal  to  Herodotus  in  preserving  historical  unity.  He  frequent¬ 
ly  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  detail  of  transactions,  after  he  has  brought  them  down  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  season,  and  takes  up  others  which  he  left  unfinished,  to  carry 
them  forward  to  the  same  period.  On  this  account  he  is  more  tedious,  and  not  so 
agreeable  as  he  would  otherwise  have  been. — In  the  detail  of  events  and  representa¬ 
tion  of  speeches,  he  shews  his  knowledge  both  as  a  statesman  and  philosopher.  His 
reflections  are  profound,  just  and  impartial,  and  are  drawn  from  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  views  of  the  different 
parties.  His  speeches  may  be  considered  as  the  philosophical  part  of  his  history,  as 
they  develope  the  causes  of  events,  the  interests,  motives,  views  and  principle0  of  all 
the  states  engaged  in  that  ruinous  war,  and  bring  these  important  points  more  into 
view,  than  the  detached  reflections  of  modern  historians.  In  this  narration  of  great 
events,  he  has  seldom  been  equalled.  The  plague  of  Athens,  the  siege  of  Platrea, 
the  sedition  at  Corcyra,  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  are  painted  in  the  most 
picturesque  and  forcible  manner. 

His  style  is  remarkably  concise,  and  energetic,  but  sometimes,  through  excess  of 
brevity,  particularly  in  his  harangues,  obscure.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ve¬ 
ry  solicitous  about  the  elegance  of  his  style  or  the  purity  of  his  language,  but  was 
more  ambitious  to  communicate  information,  than  to  please  the  ear.  Wholly  engag¬ 
ed  with  his  subject,  he  was  not  anxious  about  the  choice  of  words,  or  their  Dice  col¬ 
location,  nor  did  he  even  sometimes  regard  the  strictest  rules  of  grammar  in  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  composition.  These  defects,  which  some  ignorantly  admire,  are  counterba¬ 
lanced  by  thejustness  and  dignity  of  his  sentiments,  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  his 
details,  and  the  judicious  reflections  be  constantly  makes  upon  every  plan  that  was 
proposed,  and  every  measure  that  was  pursued. 

XENOPHON. 

This  elegant  historian,  and  amiable  character,  was  born  at  Athens  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  nine  years  before  the  Christian  aera. — He  attached  himself  at  a  very  ear¬ 
ly  age  to  Socrates,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  character,  opi¬ 
nions  and  doctrines.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  accompanied  him  on  a  military  ex¬ 
pedition  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  saved  by  his  intrepidity  and  valour 
from  perishing  in  battle.  He  returned  with  Socrates  to  Athens,  and  devoted  himself 
for  some  time,  under  his  direction,  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  When  the  younger 
Cyrus  was  preparing  to  make  war  upon  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  and  had  engaged 
different  bands  of  mercenaries  to  assist  him,  Xenophon  accompanied  his  friend  Proxe- 
nus  the  Boeotian  on  that  expedition.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  and  the  treacherous 
murder  of  the  Grecian  generals,  Xenophon  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  retreat  of  the 
troops,  which  he  accomplished  with  equal  conduct  and  bravery,  through  countries 
beset  with  enemies,  and  full  of  natural  difficulties.  Having  delivered  up  the  army  to 
Thymbron  the  Lacedaemonian,  he  accompanied  Agesilaus  the  Spartan  king  in  his  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Asia,  and  acquired  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  that  prince.  His  coun- 
trymeu  decreed  against  him  the  punishment  of  exile,  because  he  had  attached  himself 
to  their  enemies.  Upon  this  he  returned  to  Scillus,  where  he  composed  the  greater 
pait  of  his  works,  and  where  for  several  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  enjoyed  his  favourite  amusements  of  hunting  and  riding.  Being  reluct¬ 
antly  obliged  to  quit  Scillus,  he  retired  first  to  Lepreum  and  then  to  Corinth,  where 
he  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

He  wrote,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Hellenica,  or  continuation  of  Thucy¬ 
dides’  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ;  the  Cyropmdia,  or  a  history  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  achievements  of  the  elder  Cyrus ;  and  the  Anabasis,  or  the  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand  Greeks.  In  the  first  of  these  works  he  is  much  inferior  to  Thucydides,  pos¬ 
sessing  neither  his  information,  accuracy,  vigour  nor  profoundness  of  thought.  His 
Cyropaedia  may  rather  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  novel,  in  which  real  actions  are 
blended  with  a  good  deal  of  fiction.  Xenophon  seems  to  have  intended,  according  to 
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the  judgment  of  Cicero,  rather  to  draw  the  model  of  an  accomplished  prince,  and  a 
perfect  government,  than  to  adhere  strictly  to  historical  truth.  It  is  written  in  the 
most  captivating,  simple  and  elegant  style  imaginable,  and  contains  so  many  just  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  formation,  support,  discipline  and  conduct  of  armies,  such  exten¬ 
sive  political  views,  and  admirable  principles  of  government,  as  render  it  well  worth 
the  attentive  perusal -of  soldiers,  politicians  and  philosophers.  His  Anabasis  is  no  less 
admirable,  both  1  or  style  and  matter.  Like  Caesar,  he  was  the  historian  of  his  own 
exploits.  Like  him,  he  joined  the  talent  to  describe  with  the  ability  to  execute  :  and 
like  him  too,  he  studied  more  the  fidelity  of  an  historian  than  the  vanity  of  an  author. 
If  we  can  accuse  him  of  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  that  memorable  retreat,  it  is  in 
having  been  too  superstitious,  in  sometimes  hazarding  the  safety  of  the  army  because 
the  victims  were  unfavourable.  He  should  have  remembered  the  noble  reply  of  Hec¬ 
tor  to  Polydamas ; 

Ei*{  otcovoc  sc’^/ros,  cf/AWia-Bcti  Tra.'rfm.  Iliad  12. 

His  language  is  remarkable  for  sweetness,  variety,  perspicuity  and  elegance. 
Rich,  without  a  superfluity  of  figures,  and  smooth  without  sameness  and  tedious  uni¬ 
formity.  His  sentiments  are  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  most  faithful 
and  judicious  of  all  the  disciples  of  Socrates.  They  are  just,  elevated,  apposite,  and 
do  credit  both  to  his  heart  and  his  understanding. 

Besides  the  books  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  the  Memorabilia  ;  an  account  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian  governments,  and  some  others  of  less  importance. 

POLYBIUS. 

The  only  other  historian  which  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  mention,  was  born  at 
Megalopolis  in  Peloponnesus,  about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ.  His  father  was 
a  man  of  considerable  eminence,  both  as  a  general  and  a  statesman,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Achaean  league.  When  that  confederacy  was  broken,  Polybiu3  was 
carried  as  a  hostage  to  Rome,  where  he  not  only  made  himself  master  of  the  Roman 
language,  but  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  also  of  the  laws,  policy  and  institutions 
of  the  state,  particularly  what  related  to  military  affairs.  He  lived  in  habits  of  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  second  Scipio  Africanus,  accompanied  him  in  his  conquests,  and  gained 
in  this  manner  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  military  institutions  and  discipline  of  the 
Romans.  After  the  death  of  Scipio  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  died  in  the 
ei  ghty-second  year  of  his  age  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

Polybius  joined  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  military  and  political  affairs  that  fell 
under  his  own  observation,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  ancient  institutions 
of  his  own  country.  He  availed  himself  of  this  extensive  information  in  delivering 
his  judgment  upon  certain  events  that  occurred.  His  history,  originally  composed  in 
forty  books,  of  which  only  five  are  entire,  with  fragments  of  the  succeeding  twelve, 
comprised  an  account  of  the  causes  and  means  by  which  the  habitable  world  became 
subject  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  embraced  a  period  of  fifty-three  years,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war  to  the  conquest  of  Macedon  by  Paulus  ^Emi- 
lius. 

In  the  composition  of  his  history,  he  seldom  took  the  trouble  to  arrange,  or  method¬ 
ise  his  thoughts  in  regular  well  connected  sentences,  but  wrote  them  in  the  order  as 
they  occurred  to  his  mind.  His  style  is  involved,  irregular  and  destitute  of  harmony 
and  elegance.  But  in  the  higher  qualities  of  an  historian  he  has  no  superior.  He 
gives  no  false  colouring  to  any  of  the  objects  he  describes,  and  is  scrupulous  to  a  de¬ 
gree  in  his  adherence  to  the  truth.  He  had  penetration  to  discover  the  secret  springs 
of  actions,  and  judgment  to  trace  them  with  distinctness  and  accuracy.  His  reflections 
and  views  are  protound  and  original,  far  beyond  those  of  any  other  author  who  had 
preceded  him.  His  account  of  the  military  tactics  of  the  Romans  is  particularly  va¬ 
luable,  as  from  it  we  perceive  the  means  and  instruments  by  which  that  magnanimous 
people  conquered  the  world. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  even  were  our  limits  more  extensive 
than  they  are,  to  do  justice  to  this  subject  by  any  kind  of  abstract.  We  shall  there¬ 
fore  content  ourselves  with  stating  a  few  things  respecting  the  doctrines  of  Socrates, 
who  may  be  justly  considered  the  father  of  Grecian  philosophy ;  and  make  a  few  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  life  and  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  best  account  we  have 
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of  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Socrates,  is  derived  from  the  memorabilia  of  Xenophon , 
a  work  expressly  written  by  that  author,  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  his  much  injured 
master,  from  the  false  aspersions  his  enemies  had  cast  upon  it.  Plato,  another  of  his 
disciples,  has,  in  several  of  his  dialogues,  introduced  Socrates  unfolding  his  opinions, 
but  with  less  attention  to  truth  than  Xenophon. 

Before,  and  during  the  time  that  Socrates  lived,  philosophers  busied  themselves 
with  refined  speculations  upon  the  nature  and  origin  of  all  things,  upon  the  being  a.  d 
essence  of  the  Deity,  and  endeavoured  to  discover,  by  what  necessary  laws  every 
thing  existed.  Te  these  speculations  they  were  probably  led  by  the  examples  of  some 
of  the  greatest  philosophers  wbo  had  preceded  them,  who  were  all  eager  to  form  theo¬ 
ries  upon  those  abstruse  subjects,  without  taking  the  only  sure  way  to  arrive  at  any 
certainty  concerning  such  of  them  as  were  within  their  reach,  that  of  close  observa¬ 
tion  and  repeated  experiments.  Socrates,  instead  of  implicitly  adopting  the  opinions 
of  any  one  of  them,  soon  observed  the  weak  parts  of  their  systems,  and  resolved  to  ex¬ 
pose  them.  His  aim  was  to  discourage  such  researches,  and  to  lead  mankind  to  a 
knowledge  of  themselves,  and  of  their  respective  duties  in  life.  He  did  not,  like  the 
sophists  and  other  instructors  of  youth,  open  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating 
his  peculiar  opinions,  though  the  comic  poet  Aristophanes  has  insinuated  as  much,  in 
his  play  of  the  Clouds  ;  but  took  occasion  to  frequent  the  public  walks,  the  public  as¬ 
semblies,  and  the  shops  of  the  artisans,  both  for  the  purpose  of  conversing  with 
any  intelligent  individual  whom  he  might  chance  to  meet,  and  of  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  respective  arts.  The  mode  of  reasoning  which  Socrates  employed, 
was  by  proposing  a  series  of  questions  to  the  person  with  whom  he  conversed,  which 
by  a  regular,  though  sometimes  circuitous  induction  of  facts,  led  to  consequences 
which  completely  established  his  opinions.  By  advancing  a  few  simple  and  obvious 
truths  as  the  ground  of  his  arguments,  to  which  his  antagonists  readily  yielded  their 
assent,  he  obliged  them  by  analogical  reasoning,  skilfully  adapted  to  the  subject,  to 
admit  others  equally  certain,  but  not  so  clear  and  self-evident.  In  this  species  of  rea¬ 
soning  which  requires  accuracy,  method,  acuteness,  and  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  particulars,  Socrates  far  surpassed  any  of  the  philosophers  of  ancient  times. 
Like  the  great  Bacon,  he  disregarded  all  authorities,  despised  systems,  and 
took  nothing  for  granted  which  he  has  not  proved.  The  theory  and  practice 
of  governments,  the  different  occupations  of  men,  and  the  manner  of  exercis¬ 
ing  them  ;  the  relative  duties  of  life,  the  various  establishments  appointed  for 
the  public  good,  and  those  opinions  and  sentiments  which  regarded  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  individuals;  were  the  chief  objects  of  his  study.  Nothing  could  escape 
his  observation  ;  nothing  from  which  any  measure  of  good  could  be  drawn,  was  be¬ 
neath  his  notice.  Though  he  despised  the  theories  of  the  sophists  he  did  not  neglect 
the  study  of  nature’s  works,  but  appears  to  have  scrutinized  them  with  no  common 
degree  of  industry,  with  the  view  of  tracing  the  operations  of  providence,  and  of  un¬ 
folding  them  to  others.  It  was  not  with  him  the  vain  desire  of  obtaining  a  name,  by 
the  subtilty  and  apparent  depth  of  his  reasonings,  by  the  extent  of  his  information, 
and  the  magnitude  of  his  views,  reaching  to  infinity,  rising  to  worlds  unknown,  and 
limiting  the  operations  of  the  first  great  cause  ;  but  with  modesty  and  conviction  of 
how  small  a  part  of  them  was  ot  could  be  known :  the  generous  endeavour  to  en¬ 
lighten  his  countrymen  on  those  points  of  religion  and  morals,  in  which  most  of  their 
happiness,  honour  and  dignity  consisted.  ‘  Primus,’  says  Cicero,  ‘  a  rebus  occultis 
et  ab  ipsa  natura  involutis,  in  quibus  omnes  ante  eum  philosophi  occupati  fuerant, 
avocavit  philosophiam,  et  ad  vitam  communem  adduxit,  utde  virtutibus  et  vitiis,  om- 
nineque  de  bonis  rebus  et  malis  quaereret.’  Tuscul.  Quaest.  lib.  1.  c.  5. 

Socrates  not  only  made  use  of  inductive  reasoning,  with  those  who  were  candid 
and  sincere,  but  also  employed  with  great  effect  the  weapons  of  irony  and  ridicule, 
when  he  had  to  contend  with  ignorance  and  vanity.  Against  the  sophists  in  particu¬ 
lar,  men  completely  wedded  to  their  own  opinions,  these  were  the  weapons  to  which 
he  generally  resorted.  His  conversations,  as  his  amiable  disciple  Xenophon  reports, 
always  turned  upon  human  affairs.  In  them  he  discussed  what  was  pious,  what  impi¬ 
ous;  what  honourable,  what  dishonourable;  what  just,  and  what  unjust;  what  sound¬ 
ness  of  mind,  and  what  folly  ;  what  courage,  and  what  cowardice ;  what  a  state,  and 
what  a  politician ;  what  the  government  of  men,  and  what  a  governor  of  men.  Nor 
was  his  conduct  either  in  a  public  or  private  capacity,  ever  at  variance  with  his  opi¬ 
nions.  Swayed  always  by  a  principle  of  reason  without  the  least  mixture  of  passion,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  best  authorities,  he  never  suffered  himself  to  be  enticed 
or  forced  upon  any  action  injurious  to  his  character.  ‘The  man,’ says  Xenophon 
1  whose  memoirs  I  have  written,  was  so  pious,  that  he  undertook  nothing  without  ask- 
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mg  counsel  of  the  god3  :  so  just,  that  he  never  did  the  smallest  injury  to  any  one,  but 
rendered  essential  services  to  many  ;  so  temperate,  that  he  never  preferred  pleasure 
to  virtue ;  and  so  wise,  that  he  was  able,  even  in  the  most  difficult  cases,  to  j  udge  with¬ 
out  advice  of  what  was  expedient  and  right.’  That  a  faction  in  the  state,  to  whom 
bis  person,  manners,  and  opinions  were  disagreeable  ;  that  a  poet,  licentious  often  in 
the  extreme,  whose  object  it  was  to  expose,  in  the  most  ridiculous  light,  every  charac¬ 
ter  celebrated  by  their  virtues  or  vices,  should  have  attacked  Socrates,  will  not  appear 
very  remarkable  when  we  consider  how  easily  the  multitude,  when  possessed  of  so¬ 
vereign  power,  are  instigated  by  unprincipled  demagogues  to  commit  the  most  atro¬ 
cious  crimes.  The  wisest  and  best  of  men,  have  often  fallen  victims  to  their  resent¬ 
ment,  as  they  are  commonly  wrought  upon  by  a  set  of  men  of  worthless  characters 
and  no  reputation,  whose  only  hope,  to  rise  to  notice,  is  by  being  buoyed  up  by  the 
convulsions  and  distractions  which  they  occasion.  The  condemnation  of  Socrates  by 
one  of  those  factions,  that  too  ften  predominated  in  Athens,  has  affixed  a  stigma  upon 
the  character  of  the  people,  which  even  the  repentance  they  afterwards  showed,  and 
the  honours  they  conferred  upon  his  memory,  can  scarcely  efface. 

PLATO, 

The  founder  of  the  Academic  sect,  and  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  was  born  in  the 
four  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  before  Christ.  His  family  ranked  among  the  most  il¬ 
lustrious  of  the  Athenians ;  being  by  the  father’s  side  descended  from  Codrus  the 
last  of  their  kings,  and  by  the  mother’s  from  Solon,  their  great  legislator.  In  his  youth 
he  cultivated  poetry,  which  he  relinquished  upon  comparing  an  epic  poem  he  had  com¬ 
posed,  with  the  Iliad.  Happening  to  be  present  when  Socrates  was  discoursing  upon 
some  philosophical  topic,  he  was  so  captivated  with  his  eloquence  and  wisdom,  that 
he  resolved  to  devote  himseif  to  the  study  of  philosophy  alone.  Fond  of  forming  hy¬ 
potheses,  the  peculiar  vice  of  men  of  ardent  imaginations,  he  did  not  like  his  fellow 
disciple  Xenophon,  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  doctrines  of  his  master,  but  inter¬ 
mingled  with  them  his  own  opinions,  or  some  tenets  he  had  adopted  from  other  philo¬ 
sophers.  After  the  death  of  Socrates,  thinking  himself  in  danger  at  Athens  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  his  attachment  to  that  philosopher,  he  visited,  successively,  Italy  or  Magna 
Graecia,  where  a  celebrated  school  had  been  established  by  Pythagoras,  and  where  he 
was  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  his  system  ;  Egypt,  where  it  is  supposed  he  ob  ¬ 
tained  his  ideas  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
and  Sicily,  to  which  he  was  invited  by  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

After  travelling  over  so  many  countries  for  the  sake  of  enriching  his  mind  with 
every  kind  of  knowledge,  he  settled  in  Athens,  and  opened  a  school  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  philosophy.  Having  collected  the  knowledge  which 
he  found  scattered  in  different  countries,  and  reduced  the  opinions  of  former  philoso¬ 
phers  to  his  own  preconceived  opinions,  he  composed  from  these  materials  a  system 
which  he  developed  in  his  writings  and  conversations.  His  works  are  in  general  in 
the  form  of  dialogues,  which  he  has  managed  with  singular  felicity  and  art.  Some  of 
these  are  distinguished  by  sublime  and  glowing  conceptions,  adorned  by  a  copious  and 
splendid  diction,  and  wrought  up  in  such  an  easy,  harmonious  style,  as  to  seem  rather 
allied  to  poetry  than  prose.  They  may  be  divided  according  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat,  into  Physical ,  Logical ,  Ethical  and  Political. 

Tlie  opinions  of  Plato  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  the  superin¬ 
tending  care  of  Providence,  were  of  a  more  exalted  nature  than  those  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  ;  but  these  opinions  he  has  veiled  under  such  a  profusion  of  imagery,  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  discover  what  his  real  notions  were.  Perhaps,  like  other 
philosophers  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  he  wished  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments  from 
the  public  eye  ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  he  suffered  his  imagination  to  expatiate  in 
the  boundless  field  of  theological  science.  In  his  Pheedon  and  Tima;us,  we  find  the 
following  sublime  idea  of  the  Deity.  ‘  The  Creator  of  the  universe  is  one,  immortal, 
infinite  :  the  centre  of  all  perfection,  the  inexhaustible  source  of  intelligence  and  be¬ 
ing  ;  who  was  before  he  created  the  universe,  and  had  manifested  his  power  by  any 
external  act,  for  he  had  no  beginning ;  he  existed  independent  of  all  other  beings  in 
the  unfathomable  depths  of  eternity.’  He  imagined  that  mailer  also  was  eternal, 
containing  in  itself  the  germ  of  all  evil,  made  up  of  contrary  principles,  and  so  in¬ 
tractable  as  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Deity  himself.  That  the  Deity,  having  resolv¬ 
ed  from  all  eternity  to  form  the  universe,  followed  a  model  always  present  to  his  mind, 
a  model  immutable,  uncreated  and  perfect,  like  what  a  skilful  artist  conceives  before 
he  raises  from  rude  materials  an  elegant  edifice. 
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Plato  supposed  that  the  Deity  delegated  the  power  of  creating  man,  to  beings 
inferior  to  himself,  whom  he  denominated  Daemons.  These  formed  a  creature 
of  two  different  principles,  or  rather  of  three ;  for  to  the  material  part  of  his  na¬ 
ture  were  superadded  two  souls  ;  the  one  of  an  essence  immutable,  indivisible,  and 
incorruptible,  and  the  other  partaking  of  mortality,  susceptible  of  all  sensual  affec¬ 
tions.  The  former  of  these  he  imagined  was  placed  in  the  head,  and  this  he  denomi¬ 
nated  the  judging  faculty  or  reason  :  the  latter  was  situated  in  the  breast.  This  se¬ 
cond  soul  he  again  divided  into  two,  the  irascible  and  the  concupiscible  ;  the  former 
being  placed  in  the  heart,  the  latter  towards  the  lower  extremities-  To  prevent  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  passions  and  desires,  originating  from  the  second  soul,  from 
proceeding  to  excess,  the  virtue  of  prudence,  the  result  of  just  and  clear  discernment, 
founded  upon  the  frequent  exercise  of  reason,  of  the  ends  most  proper  to  be  pursued, 
and  of  the  means  best  fitted  to  attain  them,  must  be  acquired.  From  the  due  regu¬ 
lation,  and  proper  direction  of  all  these  different  passions,  arises  the  virtue  of  forti¬ 
tude  and  magnanimity-  Their  united  harmony  under  the  supreme  direction  and  con¬ 
trol  of  reason,  constituted  the  virtue  of  temperance,  or  sobriety  and  moderation  of 
mind.  When  each  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  exerted  itself  in  its  proper  way,  and 
towards  its  proper  object,  without  attempting  to  encroach  upon  that  of  any  other, 
and  proceeding.to  the  least  degree  of  excess,  when  the  passions  were  all  under  the 
control  of  reason,  and  displayed  themselves  in  a  degree  suitable  to  the  value  of  the 
object,  the  most  perfect  propriety  of  conduct  was  the  result,  the  supreme  virtue  of 
justice  was  exhibited.  Plato’s  idea  of  justice  was  of  the  most  extensive  kind,  and 
comprehended  not  only  what  we  owe  to  ourselves,  but  what  we  likewise  owe  to 
our  neighbours,  and  indeed  included  in  it  the  perfection  of  every  other  virtue. 

Such  is  a  very  short  account  of  some  of  the  most  material  points  of  the  philosophy 
of  Plato  on  religion  and  morals.  His  notions  are  very  often  fanciful  and  absurd  ; 
yet,  amidst  all  his  extravagance,  we  perceive  many  just  and  sublime  sentiments  which 
many  succeeding  philosophers  adopted,  and  made  the  groundwork  of  their  specula¬ 
tions  in  morals  and  theology.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  latter  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge  has  been  improved  or  injured  by  the  speculations  of  Plato.  His  opinions  were 
eagerly  adopted  by  many  of  the  first  Christian  philosophers,  and  aided  them  in  forming 
those  bold  and  whimsical  theories  about  the  economy  of  the  future  world,  which  in¬ 
jured  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Christian  faith. 

ARISTOTLE. 

Aristotle  was  a  native  of  Stagyra,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  borders  of  the  bay  of 
Strymon,  and  was  born  384  years  before  Christ.  From  the  place  of  his  nativity  he 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Stagyrite.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Aristotle  went  to 
Athens,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  under  Plato.  His  uncommon 
acuteness  and  indefatigable  industry  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  his  master,  who 
used  to  call  him  the  mind  of  the  school,  and  to  say  when  he  was  absent  Intellect  is  not 
here.  He  continued,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Plato  till  his  death,  and  after  that  event 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  being  the  only  person  capable  to  succeed 
Plato  in  the  academy,  for  when  Speusippus  succeeded  his  uncle,  he  left  Athens,  in  dis¬ 
gust,  and  retired  to  his  friend  and  fellow  disciple  Hermias,  who  was  ruler  of  the  Atar- 
nenses.  After  the  unfortunate  death  of  his  friend,  he  withdrew  to  Mitylene,  and  upon 
the  invitation  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  he  shortly  after  removed  to  his  court,  to 
superintend  the  education  of  his  son  Alexander.  W  hen  that  prince,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  had  proceeded  upon  his  memorable  expedition  against  the  Persians, 
Aristotle  returned  to  Athens,  with  the  view  of  opening  a  school,  and  teaching  a  new 
system  of  doctrine.  The  place  which  he  chose  was  the  Lyceum,  a  grove  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Athens.  In  this  place  he  discoursed  on  various  subjects  of  Philosophy  with 
those  who  came  to  receive  instruction,  constantly  walking  during  the  conversation, 
and  hence  his  followers  were  denominated  Peripatetics. 

Aristotle  followed  the  practice  of  other  philosophers  in  establishing  two  kinds  of 
doctrine,  the  one  public,  the  other  private  ;  the  one  called  Exoteric,  the  other  Acroa- 
matic  or  Esoteric  doctrine.  To  one  class  of  hearers  he  taught  his  exoteric  doctrine, 
consisting  of  logic,  rhetoric,  and  politics.  To  another  class  the  more  subtile  doctrine 
concerning  existence,  nature,  and  the  Divinity. — He  taught  his  school  in  the  Lyce¬ 
um  for  twelve  years,  during  which  he  was  supported  both  by  his  own  reputation  and 
the  friendship  of  his  illustrious  pupil.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  finding  himself 
unsafe  at  Athens,  and  likely  to  meet  with  the  same  treatment  as  Socrates,  he  withdrew 
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with  a  few  of  his  followers  to  Chalcis,  where  he  died  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 
age. 

The  character  of  Aristotle  as  a  philosopher  stood  very  high  for  many  ages  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  He  possessed  an  acute  discriminating  mind,  capable  of  judg¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  by  intuition,  and  of  arranging  and  classing  objects  with  a  minute  nice¬ 
ty  of  distinction.  To  indefatigable  industry  he  united  very  superior  abilities,  not  on¬ 
ly  such  as  enable  a  man  to  master  the  chief  knowledge  of  his  age,  but  the  still  higher 
powers  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  arts  and  sciences  by  his  inventive  genius. 

The  writings  of  Aristotle  treat  of  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge  at  that  time 
known.  Moral  and  natural  philosophy,  metaphysics,  mathematics,  mechanics,  grammar, 
criticism  and  politics  all  exercised  his  pen.  In  many  of  bis  writings  his  style  is  concise, 
harsh  and  obscure.  The  nature  of  his  subjects,  the  conciseness  of  his  diction,  and  various 
interpolations,  will  in  s  >me  measure  account  for  their  obscurity.  But  Aristotle’s  anx¬ 
iety  to  make  himself  the  head  of  a  new  sect,  led  him  to  attack  the  opinions  of  all  pre¬ 
ceding  philosophers,  and  to  assume  an  air  of  profound  thought  and  extensive  learn¬ 
ing,  the  better  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind.  Deviating  from  the  notions 
of  his  predecessors  concerning  the  formation  of  the  world,  he  imagined  that  there 
were  in  nature  opposite  principles,  independent  and  underived,  from  which  all  things 
proceed.  But  as  they  could  never  combine  to  produce  any  sensible  objects,  a  third 
Was  necessary.  These  three  principles  he  denominated  Form,  Privation ,  and  Matter  ; 
the  two  former  contrary  to  each  other,  the  latter,  the  common  subject  of  both.  Mat¬ 
ter  and  form  are  the  constituent  principles  of  things  ;  privation  makes  no  pait  of  tqieir 
constitution,  but  is  accidently  associated  with  them.  Primary  matter,  eternal  and  un¬ 
created,  he  considered  destitute  of  all  qualities,  and  therefore  not  body,  but  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  forms  might  be  impressed  and  in  which  they  might  inhere. — The 
causes,  or  principles  of  the  universe,  he  divided  into  four  kinds :  Material,  of 
which  things  are  made  ;  Formal,  by  which  every  thing  was  made  to  exist  as  it  is  ; 
Efficient,  by  the  agency  of  which  any  thing  is  produced;  and  Final ,  or  the  end  for 
which  it  is  produced. 

The  Peripatetic  system  of  species  or  phantasms,  was  divided  into  two  kinds,  the 
intelligible  and  the  sensible  species;  the  former  derived  from  the  latter  by  abstraction, 
the  latter  the  immediate  objects  of  sense. 

The  notions  which  Aristotle  formed  of  virtue  or  moral  conduct,  deserve  more  at¬ 
tention.  He  made  virtue  to  consist  in  the  habit  of  mediocrity,  according  to  right  rea¬ 
son.  This  idea  Horace  has  beautifully  expressed  in  the  10th  ode  of  his  2d  book. 

Rectius  vives,  Licini,  neque  ahum 
Semper  urgendo,  neque,  d  im  procellas 
Cautus  horrescis,  liimium  premendo 
Littus  iniquum. 

Auream  quisquis  mediocritatem 
Diligil,  tutus  caret  obsoleti 
Sordibus  tecti,  caret  invidenda, 

Sobrius  aula. 

V  irtue  he  considered  as  the  middle  path  between  too  extremes,  the  one  of  which 
offends  from  being  too  much,  the  other  from  being  too  little  affected  by  a  particular 
species  of  objects.  The  first  virtue,  that  of  fortitude ,  consists  in  being  the  medium 
between  the  opposite  vices  of  cowardice  or  timidity,  and  presumptuous  rashness ;  the 
one  of  which  is  too  much  affected,  the  other  too  little  by  the  objects  of  fear.  Tem¬ 
perance  is  the  mean  between  the  excessive  pursuits  and  the  total  neglect  of  pleasure. 
Moderation  keeps  at  an  equal  distance  from  ambition,  and  the  contempt  of  great¬ 
ness.  The  other  virtues  may  all  be  considered  as  holding  nearly  the  same  place  be¬ 
tween  the  two  extremes. 

But  unless  the  virtuous  affections  be  strengthened  by  habit ,  the  character  of  virtue 
is  incomplete.  No  man  who  performs  one  virtuous  action  alone,  however  praisewor¬ 
thy  the  act,  or  excellent  the  motive,  is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  virtuous.  The 
character  must  be  formed  by  a  series  of  actions,  all  of  the  same  kind,  proceeding 
from  virtuous  affections.  This  opinion  of  Aristotle,  concerning  the  necessity  of  su- 
peraddiug  virtuous  habits  to  virtuous  affections,  is  a  proof  of  his  accurate  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  stands  upon  better  ground  than  the  opinion  of  Plato,  who 
thought  that  just  sentiments  and  reasonable  judgments  were  alone  sufficient  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  perfect  virtue.  These  may  have  their  influence  in  the  absence  of  pas¬ 
sion  or  interest,  in  the  closet  of  the  philosopher,  or  in  the  hermit’s  cell,  but  can  scarce 
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ly  be  expected  to  maintain  their  ground  in  the  jarring  commotion  of  the  world,  when 
passion  too  often  usurps  dominion  over  judgment,  when  pleasure  leads  astray  into  for¬ 
bidden  paths,  and  ambition  tempts  to  rise  to  greatness  at  the  expence  of  every  virtue. 

The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  came  by  degrees  to  supersede  all  others,  and  during 
the  dark  ages,  maintained  unrivalled  sway  in  the  Romish  church.  The  schoolmen 
looked  up  to  Aristotle  as  a  being  of  superior  nature,  and  implicitly  adopted  all  his 
opinions.  He  furnished  them  by  his  doctrine  of  syllogisms,  with  instruments  which 
they  wielded  with  great  dexterity  in  maintaining  and  propagating  their  absurd  no¬ 
tions.  Since  the  revival  of  learning  his  reputation  has  been  upon  the  decline.  In¬ 
stead  of  inventing  theories  and  reasoning  upon  possibilities,  the  attention  of  philoso¬ 
phers  has  been  directed,  under  the  guidance  of  thegreat  Lord  Bacon,  to  experiments, 
observation  and  cautious  induction.  Instead  of  investigating  causes  which  lie  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties,  they  employ  themselves  to  better  purpose  in 
noticing  effects,  in  discovering  general  laws,  and  in  examining  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe.  Yet  his  ethics,  his  politics,  and  his  observations  upon  poetry  may  be  read 
with  great  advantage,  as  they  contain  much  useful  information,  and  many  sound  ob¬ 
servations  upon  men  and  manners.  His  dissertations  upon  poetry  in  particular,  have 
furnished  almost  all  the  critics  since  his  time  with  the  rules  of  their  art.  They  were 
founded  upon  the  best  models,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  the  tragedies  of 
iEschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 


ADDENDA. 
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Page  1.  6  AuTo^&ovff.”  The  feeling  of  national  ranity  which  this  expression  itn- 

plies,  u  strongly  attested  by  the  following  passage  from  the  Panegyrica  of  Isocrates, 
“  General  consent  allows  this  city  of  ours  to  be  the  most  ancient,  the  largest  and  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  world.  Honourable  as  this  commencement  is,  what  follows  is 
still  more  to  our  glory:  for  this  land  has  become  our  habitation,  not  by  the  expul 
sion  of  others,  nor  by  being  found  empty  of  tenants,  nor  were  we  a  mixed  collec¬ 
tion  from  other  nations  :  but  so  honourable  and  noble  has  been  our  birth, 
that  the  land  which  gave  us  being  is  that  which  has  ever  been  in  our  possession, 
we  being  really  indigenous,  and  able  to  address  our  city  by  those  names  which  most 
mark  consanguinity  ;  for  none  but  we  among  the  Greeks  are  entitled  to  call  the  same 
spot  their  nurse,  their  country,  and  their  mother.” — Jsot.  p.  58.  ed.  Lange ■  Vid, 
Mitchell's  Aristophanes,  “  The  Wasps."  Ausonii  clar.  urb.  10.  Juslin.  2,  6,  3.  Cic. 
pro  Flacc.  c.  26.  How  weak  a  foundation  this  claim  rested  upon  in  reality  may  be 
seen  in  the  addenda  to  page  5.  Suidas  (roc.  classes  the  people  of  Asgina 

and  the  Arcadians  along  with  the  Athenians,  “  AuTo^bovts  Si  ksi  ApxoJsc  Aiyiv»T«/, 

X.3.1  Afl»v*(o/  TO.” 

The  TfTT<£  of  the  Greeks  corresponds  rather  with  the  cicada  of  the 
Latins,  than  with  our  grasshopper.  The  cicada  has  a  rounder  and  shorter  body 
than  the  grasshopper,  and  utters  a  much  louder  cry.  This  cry  seems  to  have  had 
something  pleasing  to  the  Grecian  ear.  vid.  Horn  II.  3.  151- — Suidas,  in  making  men¬ 
tion  of  this  insect,  assigns  two  reasons  for  its  being  a  national  emblem  among  the  Athe¬ 
nians  :  one  of  these  is  mentioned  in  the  text,  by  Potter,  the  other  relates  to  the  mu¬ 
sical  properties  of  the  insect’s  note.  (“  pteutriKoi  yip  5  the  Athenians  being 

themselves  fond  of  music  ( 'uauo-uoi ) . 

Page  2.  ‘‘For  the  primitive  Athenians  were  named  Iones  and  Iaones.  ’  Dr. 
Blomfield,  in  bis  remarks  on  Matthiae’s  Greek  Gr.  gives  the  following  historical 
sketch.  “  Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  reigned  in  Phthia,  between  the  Peneus  and 
Asopus.  His  younger  sons  went  to  seek  for  settlements  elsewhere.  Dorus  fixed  him¬ 
self  near  Parnassus  ;  Xuthus  went  to  Attica,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Erectheus, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Achasus  and  Ion.  Achaeus  having  committed  an  accidental 
homicide,  passed  into  Laconia ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  were  called  from 
him  Achaei,  till  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae.  Ion  led  an  Attic  colony  into  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  where  they  settled  between  Elis  and  Sicyonia.  He  was  afterwards  recalled 
to  Attica,  routed  the  Thracians  under  Eumolpus,  was  invested  with  a  part  of  the 
government,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  Athenians.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed 
Erectheus,  whose  crown  devolved  upon  Cecrops.  The  Ionians  from  the  Peloponnesus 
returned  to  Attica  in  the  reign  of  Melanthus,  and  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  IN  ileus 
led  them  into  Asia  Minor.”  To  this  may  be  added,  that  as  these  colonists  began 
earlier  than  the  mother  country  the  march  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  the  terms, 
Ionia,  Ionians,  and  Ionic  were  used  by  way  of  eminence,  to  denote  their  new  settle¬ 
ments,  themselves,  and  their  dialect;  and  finally  were  exclusively  appropriated  to  them 
The  mother-countr  henceforth  took  the  name  of  Attica,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
termed  Attics,  and  Athenians. 

Page  3.  “  This  is  not  Peloponnesus,”,  &c.  This  pillar  was  erected  by  the  common 

consent  of  the  Ionians  and  Peloponnesians,  to  put  an  end  to  their  disputes  about 
their  boundaries,  audit  continued  till  the  reign  of  Codrus.  It  was  then  demolished 
by  the  Heraclidae,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  territory  ot  Megara, 
which  thereby  passed  from  the  Ionians  to  the  Dorians.  This  inscription  was  subse¬ 
quently  imitated  by  Hadrian,  upon  the  monument  which  he  erected  between  the  old 
and  new  city  of  Athens,  as  mentioned  in  the  23d  page  of  this  work. 

“  Plato  reports,”  &c.  This  is  merely  mentioned  by  Plato,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
national  vanity  of  the  Athenians,  and  rests  on  no  solid  foundation  whatever.  He 
makes  the  Athenians  to  have  been  the  only  nation  of  Europe  who  made  successful  re. 
sistance  against  the  warriors  of  his  fabled  Atlantis. 

Page  4.  The  Parian  marbles  say  nothing  of  the  deluge  of  Ogyges,  and  that  fa¬ 
mous  chronicle  begins  with  the  arrival  of  Cecrops  into  Greece.  According  to  St. 
Augustine,  the  deluge  happened  under  Pboroneus,  the  second  king  of  Argos,  and  hr 
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alleges  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  has 
very  much  contracted  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  places  the  date  of  this  deluge  in  the 
year  1045  before  the  vulgar  eera.  Banier  makes  it  to  have  occurred  about  the  year 
1796  B.  C.  agreeably  to  the  opinions  of  Petavius  and  Marsham.  In  Blair’s  tables,  the 
reign  of  Ogyges  in  Attica  is  fixed  in  the  year  1796  B.  C.  and  his  death  in  1764  B. 
C.  when  the  deluge  happened. 

Page  5.  “  It  is  agreed  almost  on  all  hands  that  Cecrops  was  the  first,”  &c.  The 
colony  which  Cecrops  led  into  Attica  came  from  Sais  in  Egypt.  The  epithet  Ai$u»c, 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  this  monarch,  is  supposed  to  refer  to  his  having  introduced 
the  laws  regulating  marriage,  into  Attica  :  or,  as  Justin  expresses  it,  “  quia  primus  ma- 
rem  fe.minm  matrirnonio  junxilP  Justin.  11.  6.  t id.  Plutarch  de  sera  J\vm.  r indict. 
Suidas  assigns  various  explanations  of  the  term  under  the  word  Kat po^..  “  In  an  inge¬ 

nious  dissertation  on  Grecian  mythology,  by  Dr.  S.  Musgrave,”  observes  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ford,  “  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  prove  thai  Cecrops  was  a  native  Greek,  and  that 
the  religion  of  Athens  was  not  derived  from  Egypt.  Other  works,  however,  of 
deeper  enquiry,  abundantly  support  the  contrary  position  ;  particularly  Blackwall’s 
Life  of  Homer,  Monboddo  on  Language,  Bryant’s  ancient  Mythology,  &c  That  the 
Athenians  were  a  mixed  people,  we  learn  not  only  from  many  passages  in  Herodotus, 
scarcely  to  be  questioned,  but  also  from  the  direct  testimony  of  Thucydides,  which 
must  be  deemed  unquestionable.  The  early  communication  between  Greece  and 
Egypt  is  also  established  beyond  contradiction,  and  that  this  intercourse  operated  pow¬ 
erfully  upon  the  Grecian  religion  is  not  reasonably  to  be  doubted.  Herodotus  ex¬ 
pressly  mentions  not  only  the  belief  of  gods,  but  the  practice  of  religious  ceremonies 
imported  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  and  in  his  time  performed  in  the  same  manner  in 
both  countries.  We  may  easily  conceive  Attic  vanity  in  later  times  to  have  been 
hurt  by  the  idea  that  the  founder  of  Athens  was  an  Egyptian,  and  that  even  their  tu¬ 
telary  Deity,  whom  the  Athenians  were  fond  of  esteeming  their  peculiar  protectress, 
was  borrowed.  Both  facts  militated  against  their  title  of  Autochthones,  which,  in  the 
decline  of  their  glory,  comparing  themselves  with  the  numerous  Grecian  states  of 
later  fame,  and  colonies  of  known  date,  the  flattery  of  their  orators  taught  them  vain¬ 
ly  to  assume.  But  Thucydides,  if  he  had  any  respect  for  that  title,  had  c  ertainly  no 
faith  in  it;  and  when  Herodotus,  Plato,  Strabo,  and  Diodorus,  who  all  travelled  into 
Egypt  purposely  to  inform  themselves  upon  such  subjects,  agree  in  representing  the 
Athenian  Minerva  as  the  same  goddess  peculiarly  worshipped  at  Sais  in  Egypt,  it  does 
not  appear  what  can  authorize  a  modern  to  controvert  it.”  Mitford’s  history  of  Greece, 
Vol.  1.  p.  54. 

Page  7.  “  The  Scholiast  upon  Pindar,”  &c.  The  scholium  here  referred  to  is  on 
the  66th  line  of  the  9th Olympic  Ode.  A  derivation  is  mentioned  in  it  for  the  Greek 
word  Aaof,  a  people,  from  Aac,  a  stone,  in  allusion  partly  to  this  story  of  Cecrops,  and 
partly  to  the  ancient  fable  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha. 

Page  10.  “  Which  oracle,  they  say  one  of  the  Sibylls,”  &c.  The  verse  which  is 

cited  by  Potter  as  a  Sibylline  prediction,  seems  rather  to  have  been  an  oracle  from 
the  Delphic  shrine.  Pausanias  (I,  20)  relates,  that  when  Sylla  had  made  himself 
master  of  Athens,  and  was  exercising  there  every  species  of  cruelty,  certain  Atheni¬ 
ans  went  privately  to  Delphi  to  enquire  of  the  oracle  whether  (he  last  hour  of  their 
city  was  come.  “  Tcvtsk,”  observes  Pausanias,  u  »  lli/Uia  t*  k  tov  avitsv  e^svi-a. 

To  these  the  Pythia  gave  for  answer  the  things  in  relation  to  the  bottle,”  meaning  that 
her  answer  alluded  to  the  old  prediction  given  to  Theseus.  The  Langhornes,  in  their 
translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  fTheseus,)  have  mistaken  the  sense  of  this  passage  of 
Pausanias,  and  supposed  that  the  words  ts  es  rov  acmcv  e^ovra,  were  the  very  language 
of  the  oracle,  an  error  which  Wrangham,  the  subsequent  editor,  has  omitted  to  no¬ 
tice. 

“  Which  Homer  also  seems  to  intimate,”  &c.  This  is  rather  a  forced  construction 
of  the  term  Inyo:  as  used  by  Homer.  Heyne,  in  commenting  on  the  line,  which  oc¬ 
curs  II.  2,  v.  547,  observes,  “wt  solet  promiscue  Inyo:  poni  pro  urbe,  tt  urbs  pro  inco- 
lis.” 

Page  11.  “  A  catalogue  of  Athenian  kings.”  Potter  places  in  this  list  the  names 

of  Ericthonius  and  of  the  second  Cecrops  and  Pandion,  about  the  existence  of  which 
monarchs  great  doubt  has  been  excited.  The  following  remarks  on  this  subject,  are 
taken  from  Mitford’s  History  of  Greece,  Vol.  1.  p.  56  “  It  is  clear,  as  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton  has  observed,  that  Homer  describes,  (//.  I,  v.  547  )  under  the  name  of  Erectheus, 
the  same  prince  whom  the  chronologers  and  even  Pausanias,  would  distinguish  from 
Erectheus  by  the  name  of  Ericthonius.  The  name  of  Ericthonius  as  an  Athenian, 
is  mentioned  by  Plato  :  but  with  no  more  authority  for  inserting  it  in  the  list  of  A  the 
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iiian  kings  than  the  name  of  Erisicthon,  which  occurs  in  the  same  passage  ( Critias ,  p. 
110,  t.  3.  ed.  Serran.)  On  the  contrary,  as  Newton  has  farther  justly  observed,  Plato 
himself  has  called  this  prince  Erectheus,  whom  later  writers  call  Ericthonius.  Iso¬ 
crates  says  that  Ericthonius,  son  of  Vulcan,  and  the  Earth,  succeeded  Cecrops,  who 
died  without  male  issue.  ( Isocr ■  Panalhen.  p.  510.)  Nor  is  there  any  appearance 
of  the  second  Cecrops  and  the  second  Pandion  being  known  to  the  earlier  Grecian 
writers,  or  even  to  Trogus  Pompeius,  it  we  may  trust  his  epitomiser.  ( Justin .  II.  6.) 
Pausanias  indeed  thought  he  had  discovered  authority  for  them  ;  yet  the  very  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  relates  the  succession  of  Athenian  kings  shews  that  what  he  reports 
was  before  little  known,  and  remained  for  him,  in  a  very  late  age,  to  investigate.” 

Page  12.  “  Draco.”  The  name  of  this  legislator  frequently  occurs  in  history, 

yet  we  scarcely  any  where  find  a  detailed  account  of  him  and  his  institutions.  Dra¬ 
co  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  punished  adultery  with  death  ;  and  he  esteemed 
murder  so  high  a  crime,  that  to  imprint  a  deep  abhorrence  of  it  upon  the  mind,  he 
ordained  legal  process  to  be  carried  on  even  against  inanimate  things,  if  they  acciden¬ 
tally  caused  the  death  of  any  person.  Porphyry  (de  Abstinent.)  has  preserved  one  of 
Draco’s  laws  respecting  divine  worship.  “  It  is  an  everlasting  law  in  Attica,  that  the 
gods  are  to  be  worshipped,  and  the  heroes  also,  according  to  the  customs  of  our  an¬ 
cestors  ;  and  in  private  only  with  a  proper  address,  first  fruits  and  annual  libations.” 
Langhorne’s  Plutarch,  Life  of  Solon.  The  Athenians  could  not  endure  the  rigour  of 
Draco's  laws,  and  the  legislator  himself  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  island  of  jEgi- 
na.  Here  he  was  actually  suffocated  in  the  theatre,  beneath  the  number  of  cloaks 
and  garments  which  the  people  of  the  island,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  appro¬ 
bation  among  the  Greeks,  showered  upon  him.  He  was  buried  in  the  theatre. 

“  He  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  ranks,”  &c.  The  lUvruKSfiofAifiuvoi 
paid  a  talent  to  the  public  treasury;  the  TirsraiLt  teaouvts;,  as  the  name  implies,  were 
obliged  to  find  a  horse  and  to  serve  as  cavalry  in  the  wars ;  the  Ziuyirai  were  so  called 
as  being  a  middle  rank  between  the  knights  and  those  of  the  lowest  order,  (for  rowers, 
who  have  the  middle  bench  between  the  Thalamites  at  the  prow,  and  the  Thranites 
at  the  stern,  are  so  called).  Langhorne’s  Plutarch.  Life  of  Solon,  rid.  etiam  Aris- 
lol.  de  rep.  II.  12. 

Page  13.  “  Both  he  and  his  army  were  totally  defeated,”  &c.  Potter  commits  a 
strange  error  in  this  passage,  for  so  learned  and  accurate  a  man.  Darius  never  enter¬ 
ed  Greece  himself,  but  sent  his  generals  Datis  and  Artaphernes.  These  commanded 
the  Persian  forces  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  not  Darius,  who  remained  in  his  own 
do  minions.  He  meditated  indeed,  after  this  defeat,  an  invasion  in  person  ;  but  his  death 
prevented  the  execution  of  his  project,  vid.  Herod.  VI.  94 — 119.  VII.  1,  &c. 

Page  16.  “  K&flopvoc.”  This  appellation  of  Theramenes  is  alluded  to  by  Suidas,  voc. 
Ko0cgvsf,  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  Ran.  47,  by  Hesychius,  Pollux  and  others. 
The  appellation  itself  is  mentioned  in  Lucian,  Amor.  T.  II.  153,  and  in  Xenophon, 
Hellen-  2.  3.  17.  “  obu  Styrrtv  yip,”  observes  the  latter  writer,  speaking  of  Therame¬ 
nes,  “  it*/  Ko&ogvo;  ev/x-tAE/Tcci,  y.a.1  yig  i*  jcoQogpos  dg<uoTT£;v  fitv  rets  7rotnv  a/u<f OTigot; 
(T&jcei,  AfroGhiTTil  <f"  tTT*  O.fjlfys'l zpovF 

Page  23.  “  A'lA’  E12’  A0HNAI,  x.  t.  a.”  vid.  addenda  to  page  3.  “  This  is  not 
Peloponnesus  but  Ionia.’’ 

Page  25.  Forced  to  surrender  to  the  Turks  in  1455.”  This  was  not  its  last  dis¬ 
tress  ;  it  was  plundered  and  sacked  by  the  Venetians  in  1464;  taken  after  a  bom¬ 
bardment  by  the  army  of  the  same  nation,  under  Morosini  in  1687  ;  and  lastly  be¬ 
sieged  and  again  recovered  by  the  Turks,  in  1688. 

Page  26.  “  A  day’s  journey  in  compass.”  Dion  Chrysostom  reckons  the  circuit  of 
Athens  200  stadia,  or  about  25  Roman  miles.  Dion.  Chrysost.  Or.  VI.  p.  87.  See 
also  on  this  subject,  Wesseling.  ad  vet.  Rom.  Itin.  p.326.  and  Xen.  Mem.  III.  6,  14. 

“  It  was  called  Athens  in  Ericthonius’s  reign.”  With  regard  to  Ericthonius,  see  the 
addenda  to  page  11.  Some  authorities  make  the  old  city  to  have  been  called  Athens 
by  Amphictyon.  Justin.  II.  6.  Isidor.  Orig.XV I.  1.  Meursius  infers  from  a  passage 
in  Marcian.  de  Fortuna  Athenims ,  that  the  city  was  called  by  this  name  in  the  reign 
of  Erectheus,  an  opinion  which  is  thought  by  some  to  throw  light  on  a  passage  of 
Euripides,  Here.  Fur.  1166,  in  which  Athens  is  call  d  TUpi^bufcev  rroxiv.  The  name  of 
the  city  of  Athens  is  plural  in  its  form,  AS »v*/,  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
city  having  been  formed  by  the  gradual  union  of  the  adjacent  villages.  The  term 
A vtu,  which  was  sometimes  applied  to  Athens,  did  not  include  the  Piraeus. 

Page  26.  “  Cecropia  was  situated,  &c.”  According  to  Hob’nouse,  the  flat  space  on 
the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  is  not  more  than  800  feet  in  length,  and  about  half  as  many  in 
breadth.”  “  A  small  extent,”  observes  the  same  writer,  “  for  the  site  of  the  primitive 
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city  of  the  Athenians,  but  an  area  of  great  size,  •when  considered  as  the  base  only  o’, 
temples  and  marble  palaces,  containing  not  a  single  structure  which  might  not  justly 
be  denominated  a  master-piece  of  art.”  Hobbouse’s  Journey,  Vol,  1.  p.  291. 

“  The  north  wall  was  built  many  ages  before,”  &c.  The  Tyrrhenians,  of  whom 
Potter  speaks  in  this  passage,  were  in  fact  Pelasgi,  as  appears  lrcm  Thucyd.  IV.  109 
It  was  an  old  established  tradition  among  the  Greeks,  that  the  Pelasgi  had  penetrated 
in  the  course  of  their  wanderings  as,  far  as  Athens,  v id  Strab.  V.  221.  Philochori 
Fragm.  p.  13  Herodot.Y  1.137.  Thucyd.ubi  supra-  According  to  Dionysius  of  Ha¬ 
licarnassus,  Arch •  I.  17.  the  Pelasgi,  after  having  for  a  long  time  held  possession  of 
Thessaly,  were  driven  out  by  Deucalion,  and  a  part  entered  Bceotia  ;  from  which  latter 
country  having  been  likewise  dislodged  by  the  inhabitants,  they  came  into  Attica,  and 
took  up  their  abode  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hymettus,  about  60  years  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Troy.  Hecataeus,  however,  who  is  quoted  by  Herodotus,  relates  that  the 
Athenians  gave  the  country  at  the  base  of  Hymettus  to  the  Pelasgi,  as  a  recompense 
for  building  a  wall  around  Iheir  city.  Strabo  (V.  .26.)  speaks  of  a  body  of  Pelasgi 
having  come  from  Italy  into  Attica,  who  would  seem  to  be  the  same  with  the  Tyrrhe¬ 
nians  mentioned  above.  With  regard  to  the  term  rLxavy/xcv,  it  appears  that  not 
merely  the  northern  wall  of  the  Acropolis  was  so  called,  but  also  that  part  of  the  city 
which  was  situate  in  its  vicinity.  Hobhouse  makes  the  Pelasgicon  about  an  acre  in 
extent. 

Page  27.  “  The  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Ni*»,  or  Victory.”  This  temple  was 
blown  up  in  1656.  The  last  memorial  of  its  existence,  according  to  Hobhouse,  was 
carried  away  by  Lord  Elgin,  who  obtained  from  a  wall  belonging  to  a  rampart  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  tower,  the  fragment  of  a  piece  of  sculpture  representing  the  combat  of  the 
Athenians  and  Persians.  Hobhouse’s  Journey,  Vol.  1.  p.  280. 

“  The  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Parthenion.”  Potter  and  Robinson  adopt  the 
more  unusual  name  Parthenion  (riafSsrsioy)  instead  of  the  received  appellation  Par¬ 
thenon,  (n*g9«w).  The  testimony  of  Pausanias  is  express  on  this  point,  “  tgv  mot  it 
IJafSsvav*  ttcfjezfcvTit.”  Pausan.  I-  24.  The  dimensions  of  this  splendid  edifice 
were  as  follows  :  whole  length  218  feet,  breadth  98£  feet,  reckoning  the  flight  of  three 
steps  upon  which  the  structure  was  raised.  The  columns  were  42  feet  high.  Since 
Potter  wrote  his  work,  great  alterations,  as  might  be  expected,  have  taken  place  in  the 
appearance  of  the  Parthenon.  “  If  the  progress  of  decay,”  observes  Hobhouse, 
“  should  continue  to  be  as  rapid  as  it  has  been  for  more  than  a  century  past,  there  will 
not  be  in  a  few  years  one  marble  standing  upon  another  on  the  site  of  the  Parthe¬ 
non.  In  1667,  every  antiquity  of  which  there  i3  now  any  trace,  was  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation.  This  great  temple  might  at  that  period  be  called  entire  :  hav¬ 
ing  been  previously  a  Christian  church,  it  was  then  a  mosque,  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world.  At  present  only  twenty  nine  of  the  Doric  columns,  some  of  which  no 
longer  support  their  entablatures,  and  part  of  the  left  wall  of  the  cells,  remain  stand¬ 
ing.  Those  of  the  north  side,  the  angular  ones  excepted,  have  all  fallen  ;  the  dipte- 
Tal  porches,  especially  the  pronaos,  contain  the  greatest  number,  and  these  retain  their 
entablatures  and  pediments,  though  much  injured.  Within  the  cell  of  the  temple  all 
is  desolation  and  ruin.  The  marble  floor  has  been  broken  up  towards  the  eastern 
front,  and  in  the  south-east  aDgle  of  the  area,  is  the  wretched  mosque,  as  well  as  some 
stone-workof  the  Grecian  church,  into  which  the  Parthenon  was  formerly  converted. 
A  dent  in  the  floor  is  pointed  out  as  being  occasioned  by  the  shell  which  blew  up  a 
powder  magazine,  and  destroyed  the  roof  of  the  temple,  when  bombarded  by  Morosi- 
ni.  The  Parthenon,  stood  on  the  highest  flat  area  of  the  bill  of  the  Acropolis.”  Hob- 
house's  Journey ,  Vol.  1.  p.  280.  Ia  the  temple  stood  the  famous  statue  of  Minerva,  of 
ivory  and  gold,  the  work  of  Phidias  ;  for  an  account  of  which,  r id.  Plutarch.  Pericl. 
31.  Tkucyd.  II.  14.  Plin.  X.  H.  36,  4,  Ace. 

“  The  temple  of  Neptune,  surnamed  Erectheus.”  More  properly  Erectheum.  The 
proportions  of  the  joint  temple  described  in  the  text  are  but  small.  When  nearly 
entire,  in  1736,  the  whole  building  was  but  63  feet  in  length,  36  in  breadth,  and  not 
20  feet  high.  “That  part  which  was  consecrated  to  Neptune  and  Erectheus  now 
serves,”  says  Hobhouse,  “  by  the  help  of  modern  masonry,  as  a  powder  magazine  fo1- 
the  supply  of  the  citadel.  In  that  portion  of  the  edifice  which  was  dedicated  to  Mi¬ 
nerva  Polias,  the  columns  of  the  front  porch  are  standing,  but  without  any  part  of  the 
entablature,  and  unsupported  by  the  walls  of  the  cell ;  ihe  whole  of  the  south  side 
of  which  was  destroyed  during  the  short  war  between  England  and  Turkey,  and 
now  lies  in  heaps  at  the  back  of  the  columns,  and  in  the  area  of  the  temple.  The 
corner  one  of  these  columns,  the  best  specimen  of  Ionic  in  the  world,  with  its  base 
and  capital,  has  been  removed  by  Lord  Elgin  to  England.  The  remainder  will  soon 
fall  ”  Hobhouse  s  Journey,  Vol.  l.p.  28 4. 
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Page  28.  “  M ««<>*  two* it,  long  legs.”  The  road  leading  from  Athens  to  the  Pirae¬ 
us  is,  according  to  Hobhouse,  from  the  gate  to  the  north  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus. 
In  a  part  of  the  rout,  “  the  long  walls,”  he  observes,  “  may  be  traced  very  distinctly 
on  the  right,  many  large  fragments  of  them  being  apparent  above  the  ground.  The 
exact  breadth  of  these  walls,  which  was  sufficient  to  allow  two  carts  to  pass  eacr»  other 
on  the  top  of  them,  cannot,  1  should  think,  be  found  from  the  remains  ;  but  the  enor¬ 
mous  size  of  the  single  stones  would  justify  a  belief  in  the  supposed  dimensions  of  the 
whole  work.  They  are  joined  together,  like  the  marbles  of  their  columns,  not  with 
any  ceme.it,  but  with  clumps  of  iron  and  lead,  which,  with  their  own  weight,  might 
have  been  sufficient  to  unite  walls  even  of  so  great  a  height  as  torty  cubits.  The 
Piraeus  is  called  by  the  modern  Greeks,  Draco,  but  by  the  Franks,  Porto  Leone,  vid. 
addenda  to  page  38. 

Page  31.  “  The  temple  of  Theseus.”  According  to  Hobhouse,  this  temple  is  al¬ 

most  enure  at  the  present  day  ;  for,  excepting  the  sculptures  on  the  back  and  front 
porches,  and  the  r  .of,  which  is  modern  and  vaulted,  the  outside  of  the  building  has 
been  but  little  affected  by  the  injuries  of  four  and  twenty  centuries  ;  and  it  is  to  this 
day,  as  he  observes,  the  most  perfect  ancient  edifice  in  the  world.  The  workmanship 
is  represented  as  being  in  the  highest  degree  elegant  and  accurate.  Hobhouse  s  Jour¬ 
ney,  Pol.  1 .  p.  257. 

Page  32.  “  I  GvSeov.”  Hobhouse’s  account  of  the  present  condition  of  this  edifice 

is  as  follows:  “After  leaving  the  walls  of  (he  city,  and  passing  over  corn-grounds, 
rugged  and  interrupted  by  ravines,  at  about  a  furlong’s  distance  you  come  to  a  flat 
paved  area,  evidently  artificially  raised,  as  maj  be  seen  from  some  foundation  walls 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  towards  the  channel  of  the  llissus,  winch  passes  at  a  hundred 
paces  to  the  south.  On  this  stand  the  sixteen  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of  the  build¬ 
ing  fiuished  by  Hadrian,  called  by  some  the  Pantheon,  and  by  others  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius.  The  stupendous  size  of  the  shafts  of  these  columns,  (for  they  are 
six  feet  in  diameter,  and  sixty  feet  in  height),  does  not  more  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  spectator  than  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  fallen  ruins  on  or  near  the  spot 
which  was  covered  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  columns,  and  the  marble  walls  of  a 
temple  abounding  in  statues  of  gods  and  heroes,  and  a  thousand  offerings  of  splendid 
piety-  About  fifty  years  ago  there  was  another  column  standing,  which  was  thrown 
down  to  build  a  mosque  near  the  market-place,  and  so  entirely  removed,  as  not  to 
have  left  a  single  fragment  of  its  marble  on  the  area  below.  Two  of  the  columns 
fronting  the  east  still  support  their  architraves.”  Hobhouse’s  Journey,  Vol.  1.  p.  268. 

“The  temple  of  the  eight  winds.”  ‘‘The  octagonal  tower,”  says  Hobhouse  “  call¬ 
ed  the  temple  of  the  winds,  placed  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  town,  and  very  likely  to 
be  overlooked,  is  much  in  the  same  state  as  described  by  the  writers  of  the  last  centu¬ 
ry.  It  is  far  from  being  a  striking  piece  of  architecture,  and  the  pyramidical  lorm  of 
the  roof,  together  with  the  figures  representing  the  eight  winds,  are  of  a  very  heavy 
kind  of  sculpture ;  besides  which,  the  marble  of  the  building  has  become  so  dark 
by  age,  as  to  look  like  coarse  black  stone.  The  wind  Zephyr  is  the  figure  now 
most  entire.  This  portion  of  the  octagon  fronts  the  lane,  and  is  the  only  conspicu¬ 
ous  part  of  the  monument  visible  to  those  who  are  not  within  the  court-yard  of  the 
house  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  The  religion  of  the  Mahometans,  like  that  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  in  other  instances,  has  helped  to  preserve  this  fabric  ;  for  the  interior  of  it  has 
for  many  years  served  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the  turning  Dervishes.”  Hobhouse’s 
Journey,  Vol.  1.  p.  273. 

“  Xrom.’  The  Poecile  (noixD.n  Xvoa)  had  at  its  entrance  the  statue  of  Solon.  The 
walls  of  the  interior,  besides  the  paintings  with  which  th-y  were  adorned,  were  co¬ 
vered  in  different  parts  with  the  bucklers  taken  from  the  Lacedaemonians  and  other 
nations.  The  subjects  of  the  paintings  were  national,  such  as,  the  capture  of  Troy, 
the  Athenians  aiding  the  Heraclidae,  the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  at 
Marathon,  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  &c.  Pous.  I.  16.  Meurs.  Athen.  I.  5. 

Page  32.  “fitfei&v.”  The  remains  ot  the  theatre  built  by  Herodes  Atticus  on  the 
site  ot  the  Odeum  a. e still  visible.  “One  of  the  walls,  formerly  the  inner  one  of  the 
Proscenium,  serves,  says  Hobhouse,  as  an  outwork  to  the  citadel.  What  is  to  be  seen 
of  the  seats  of  the  amphitheatre,  which,  in  order  to  make  use  of  an  advantage  fre¬ 
quently  resorted  to  by  Grecian  artists,  are  scooped  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill,  is  chiefly 
on  the  right  or  west  side  of  the  area,  the  falling  rubbish  or  mould  having  blocked  up 
those  on  the  other  parts  of  the  semicircle.  The  chord  of  the  arc  is  about  eighty-two 
long  paces.”  Hobhouse  s  Journey,  Vol.  1.  p.  265. 

Page  33.  ”  wmiSouv*  nycpa.”  The  divisions  of  the  Athenian  day  were  as  follows  :  j. 
nioii,  early  in  the  morning ;  2.  Trxnflous-*  ayopa,  full  market,  between  9  and  10  o’clock 
with  us ;  3.  ixirttfA^ptA,  mid-day  ;  4.  <JWn,  afternoon  ;  5.  oTe,  evening: 
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Page  34.  "  One  part  of  it  remains  to  this  day,  sustained  by  Ionic  pillars.”  The 
aqueduct  of  which  Potter  here  speaks  has  now  disappeared  almost  entirely.  A  flat 
piece  of  carved  marble  serves  as  a  top  to  one  of  the  gateways  ol  the  city,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  Iasi  remnant  of  the  ruins  described  by  Sir  George  Wheeler  and  other 
travellers,  as  forming  a  part  of  Adrian's  reservoir.  Hob  house's  Journey ,  Vo.  .  1.  p.  271. 

Page  36.  "A xi/uui.  So  called  from  Aeademus,  an  old  hero.”  Another  account 
mas.es  these  grounds  to  have  belonged  to  one  Aeademus.  a  citizen  of  Athens,  who  gave 
them  to  tne  peo,  le,  and  hence  the  name.  rid.  Htsych.  et  Suid.  in  roc.  A*.a/.  Wal¬ 
pole,  in  his  Travels  in  Turkey,  p.  140,  observes,  “  the  Academy  is  known  at  present 
by  the  name  Acathymia;  it  is  a  low  hil  ,  about  a  m.le  to  the  north  of  the  city.” 
Gel  .  m  his  Itinerary,  p.  48,  remarks,  **  The  Academy  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
direction  ol  Sepolia." 

Page  38.  “  The  Km.cr  or  Caves.”  The  space  between  the  lowest  row  of  seats  and 

the  orchestra,  or.  as  we  would  term  it.  the  pit,  was  left  entirely  unoccupied,  it  being 
thought  that  wnen  this  was  vacant  the  voices  of  the  performers  were  heard  to  more 
advantage.  Arutot.  prod-  sect.  xi.  2b.  Plin.  xi.  51. 

**  Ilf  si  in.,-.'  i  he  ii.liow  mg  particulars  canuot  fail  to  prove  interesting.  They  are 
from  Hoowjuse  s  Journey.  I'd.  1.  p.  299.  *•  Noann_  in  the  present  appearance  of  the 

Piraeus  would  enacle  you  to  suspect  that  it  was  ouce  a  flourishing  port,  the  emporium 
of  a  great  state,  itself  a  city,  aim  abounding  with  temples,  porticoes,  and  other  mag¬ 
nificent  structures.  The  triple  port  is  not  very  apparent,  the  recess  on  the  right  hand, 
the  ancient  Zea,  being  like  a  marsh,  and  that  on  the  left,  Cantharus,  towards  Muny- 
chia,  of  but  little  depth.  The  deepest  water  is  at  the  mouth  oi  the  third  interior 
port,  the  Aphrodisms  of  the  old  Piraeus,  One  does  not  know  what  to  think  of  the  size 
of  the  ships  composing  the  fleets  which  were  anchored  within  this  basin  ;  and  yet  so 
late  as  the  time  of  Constantine,  two  hundred  ships  of  war  were  collected  in  the  Pirae¬ 
us.  The  Athenian  fleet  consisted  at  one  time  of  three  hundred  ships  of  three  banks 
of  oars.  We  saw  an  Hydriote  merchant  vessel  of  about  two  hundred  tons,  anchored 
in  the  port,  and  she  seemed  too  big  for  the  station.  Yet  Wheeler  judged  it  capable  of 
containing  forty  or  fifty  of  tbe  great  ships  of  his  time,  which  is  sufficient  only  to  con¬ 
vince  me,  that  the  size  of  vessels  has  been  very  much  enlarged  during  the  last  centu¬ 
ry  and  a  half.  An  English  sloop  of  war  was  warned  that  she  would  run  aground  if 
she  endeavoured  to  get  m.  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  straits  between 
S  alarms  and  the  port  once  called  Phoron.  The  direction  ot  the  harbour  is  from  north¬ 
west  to  south-east,  and  Lhe  whole  length  oi  it,  from  the  outer  mouth  to  the  innermost 
reefs,  is  not  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  The  Pirffius  is  now  called  Draco  by  the  Greeks, 
but  by  the  F ranks,  Porto  Leone. 

Page  39.  “M cvtvyia,"  The  old  harbour  of  Munychia  is  of  a  circular  form  : 
there  are  several  remains  of  wail  running  into  the  Water,  and  a  piece  of  pier  is  to 
be  seen  at  each  side  ol  the  mouth  of  it ;  so  that  the  entrance  as  well  as  the  whole 
c  ort  is  smaller  than  mat  of  the  Piraeus.  If  the  harbour  once  contained  four  hundred 
ships,  each  vessel  must  nave  been  a  wherry  The  direction  of  the  port  is  from  south 
to  norths  H  bhoases  Journey,  I  o  .  1.  p.  301. 

str.”  u  Pualerum  is  ol  an  elliptical  lorm,  smaller  than  Munychia  ;  and  the 
remains  ol  the  piers  on  each  side  ol  the  narrow  mouth  are  to  be  seen.  The  line  of 
its  length  is  Tom  east  10  west,  that  of  its  breadth  from  north  to  south.  Hobbouse  s 
Journey,  Vol.  1.  p.  301. 

Pad e  45.  “  Some  affirm  that  the  tribes  did  not  take  their  names  from  the  sons  of 

Ion-  lhe  two  opinions  mentioned  in  the  text  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that 
the  professi  nal  classification  of  the  Athenians  preceded  the  birth  ot  Ion  s  children, 
auid  that  this  prince,  as  a  compliment  to  the  tribes,  bestowed  their  names  upon  his 
fonr  sons.  Larcher  maintains  that  the  four  tribes  certamly  existed  beiore  the  sons  of 
Ion  were  born.  The  division  into  ten  tribes  shewed  great  political  sagacity  on  the 
part  of  Ciisthenes.  since,under  the  previous  state  oi  things,  one  tribe  might  unite 
with  another,  and  they  render  any  contest  equai.  In  all  the  editions  ol  Herodotus 
before  that  of  Gronivius,  the  name  Geleon  was  used  ;  tor  this  Gronovius  sub¬ 
stituted  Teleoa.  The  marble  of  Cvzicus,  however,  is  decisive  iu  favour  of  Geleon. 
rid.  CayluS,  Recueil  <T  Antiquue,  Tom.  11.  p.  207.  Aristot.  Polit.  III.  2.  Hess  ding 
ad  Herod.  \  .  66. 

Pige  48.  “  MercutM.”  In  many  other  parts  of  Greece  besides  Athens,  foreigners 

laboured  under  heavy  restrictions.  Anstotle,  {Polit.  3.  1.)  has  the  following  passage  to 
this  effect :  "  mil  rcorur  (soil,  tw  t/Tt^sir  kxi  ro.ta;  cl  ptrsi- 

dct  umyg.ort  »>*-*/  i€ub»  r;:r7iT»r.”  They  were  generally  regarded  with  a 
jealous  eye  by  the  government,  lest  a  desire  to  enjoy  the  full  rights  of  citizens  might 
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lead  them  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  They  were  besides  often  made  ob¬ 
jects  of  attack  by  the  comic  writers  of  the  day.  vid.  Aristoph.  Acharn ■  v.  507. 

Page  66.  “  The  questions  which  the  senate  proposed  to  them  were,”  &c.  As  re¬ 
spects  one  of  the  subjects  of  enquiry,  the  possession  of  a  competent  estate,  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  of  Plutarch,  ( vit .  Aristid.)  may  be  cited  :  “  o  faxiptue  &n/unrptof — rtupts gi* 
me  ntpt  roy  otnoy  wrcpiae,  iv  ptev  iytirat  my  nramptov  ap^HV,  liv  »pt-e  t#  avi/utf  fti  ■gay,  ik 
rav  ytvecv  rav  ra  utytrra  kut n^uevav,  ovs  nir  iy.tr  itudiptyttue  npervy opwov.'> 

Demetrius  the  Phalerean.  to  prove  that  there  was  a  competent  estate  in  his  family, 
reckons  as  one  argument  the  office  of  Archon,  which  made  the  year  bear  his  name, 
and  which  fell  to  him  by  lot ;  and  for  this  none  took  their  chance  but  such  as  had  an 
income  of  the  highest  degree,  consisting  of  five  hundred  measures  of  corn,  wine,  and 
oil,  who  were  thence  denominated,  PentocosiomeJimni.'’  The  interrogatories  them¬ 
selves,  as  put  to  the  archons,  are  preserved  in  Demosthenes,  in  Eubulid.  p.  1319.  The 
oath  taken  by  the  archons  was  upon  the  originals  of  the  laws  themselves,  which  the 
Athenians  preserved  with  the  greatest  care.  /Hut.  Vit.  Solon.  1.  A  powerful  induce¬ 
ment  among  others  towards  preserving  this  oath  inviolate  was  the  hope  entertained  of 
being  admitted  to  the  Areopagus,  after  having  discharged  with  fidelity  the  duties  of 
archon.  The  office  of  archon  continued  until  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gallienus. 

Page  68.  “  It  was  required  that  his  wife,  whom  they  termed  Bi.rif.imt,  should  be  a 

citizen  ofthe  whole  blood  of  Athens  and  a  virgin.”  vid.  Demoslh  in  Kecerrm.  p.  1369 
and  following,  which  furnishes  a  full  commentary  on  the  above.  Potter  has  omitted 
to  mention  that  the  Birixiut  decided  also  all  applications  of  candidates  for  the  priest¬ 
hood.  vid.  Poll.  VIII,  9.  p  90. 

“  The  office  of  Polemarch  was  originally  a  military  one,  as  the 

name  itself  implies,  (from  noxiptte  and  ipgtav,)  denoting  the  leader  of  the  battle, 
i.  e.  the  commander  of  the  right  wing,  this  being  the  station  of  the  polemarch,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Herodotus,  VI.  109.  Potter’s  language  in  relation  to  the  polemarch,  on  the 
67th  page,  where  he  makes  him  to  have  been  an  officer  usually  created  by  the  first 
kings  to  assist  them  in  time  of  war,  is  rather  loose.  From  the  passage  of  Herodotus 
above  referred  to,  to  say  nothing  of  other  authorities,  it  appears  that  the  polemarch 
was  a  military  officer  also  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Athenian  republic,  and  ivas  cho¬ 
sen  by  lot-  “  Kvcifta  xagav.  Meursius  in  his  Alt.  Led.  II,  14.  makes  Callimachus,  who 
commanded  the  right  wiug  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  to  have  been  the  first  polemarch, 
and  is  followed  in  this  opinion  by  Kiinrius,  ad-  Poll.  VIII.  92.  The  error  arises  from 
mistaking  the  sense  of  a  passage  in  Pausanias,  1.  15.  vid.  Wesseling  el  Valckenoer  ad 
Herodot.  VI.  109.  From  Pollux,  l.  c.  it  appears  that  another  duty  of  the  polemarch, 
besides  those  enumerated  by  Potter,  was  to  order  funeral  games  to  be  celebrated  in 
honour  of  those  citizens  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  vid.  Meurs.  Lecl.  All.  1.  c. 

“Vlip'dpoi  or  assessors.”  vid.  Poll.  VIII.  p.  92.  Harpocrat.  voc.  niotfpm  Sigon.  de 
Rep.  Athen.  IV.  3.  p.  539. 

“  Thesmothetae.”  According  to  Poll.  VIII.  9.  p.  87.  the  Thesmothetae  went  round 
in  the  night  to  see  that  public  tranquillity  was  preserved  ;  they  had  also  the  power  of 
punishing  murderers.  Demoslh.  in  Anst.  630- 

Page  69.  “O i  iviiKa.”  By  Heraclides  Ponticus,  4,  Pollux  VIII.  9.  p.  102,  Suidas  voc. 
tvJ'vix,  and  Eustathius  on  Odyss,  2.  1595,  they  are  styled,  “  oi  sm/xxcvpiivci  rav  tr  rtf  ftr 
/xartpicp.'’’  In  the  Etym.  Mag  they  are  called  “  oi  Trpotrraiioret  rcu  S'tr/uurupicu.''  The 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  Vesp  v.  1103,  says  of  them  :  “  trxpovv  tor  at  rout  Mipitvow;,'' 
and  in  Lex  Seguer.  Bekker.  Anecd.  Grcec.  192.  19,  we  have,  "•  Utpi  rav  ivJ'uta  :  norm 
ryrayptivoi  nr  tty  nr  i  ray  tarmpidtvruv  Bivirtf."  The  public  executioner,  who  acted  un¬ 
der  the  orders  of  the  Eleven,  was  usually  called  S'-opuot,  and  was  generally  some  public 
slave.  They  had  also  other  assistants,  who  were  known  by  the  general  name  of  n«- 
pxrnrai.  Lex.  Rhet.  296.  32.  Other  appellations  were  sometimes  given  to  the 
public  executioner,  such  as  J'Hptoiioivoe  ;  o  srogvoc;  S'suortoc,  Sic.  He  resided  without 
the  walls  of  the  city.  The  undei  officers  of  the  Eleven  conveyed  the  accused,  who 
had  been  in  confinement,  to  the  court  where  they  were  to  be  tried  ;  but  it  was  a  set¬ 
tled  custom  for  the  Eleven  in  person  to  lead  them  back  to  prison  when  condemned. 
vid.  Plat.  Apol.  Socr.  39.  Plut.  Vit.  Phocion.  Xen.  Htllen.  II  3,  54 — 56.  I  he  Ele¬ 
ven  had  also  their  court,  where  they  sat  in  judgment  on  such  offenders  as  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Potter  on  page  69.  It  was  called  riipiGvrrov.  Thus  Harpocration  :  ‘‘17*- 
^aGurrov  ovrae  aiaxisvro  t  1  ray  mp'  A Bnnr.it  ftKirryptov,  iv  a  t<f ni£ev  ci  Ett/tm."  To 
the  same  effect  are  Suidas,  Photius,  &c.  The  explanation  given  by  the  Etymol.  Mag- 
of  the  term  VtipiGurrov  does  not  seem  to  he  a  correct  one  :  “  XlipiGurroy  SiKimtpicv,  a 
xa&pi  tK fin.”  Secret  decisions  are  uncongenial  with  the  principles  of  a  free  states 
The  account  of  Pausanias  is  to  be  preferred,  “  Em  tft  A6nyxioic  <utt  axxa  imarrypta  ev* 
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Sf  TOBOUTO  tlKOVTSt1  T CSV  fj.il  CUV  UakOUptVlOV  IT  UptlCu  BTC  V  Veil  TplyaVoV  TO  ptV,  IV  ttqtLVlt 

rroKiox  ov  vat  vr'  thttyjBTUt  bvviovtcov  sc  ttuTo though  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  cases  which  came  before  this  court,  were  not  always  unimportant : 
as  for  example  in  trials  for  life  and  death.  The  last  thing  to  observed  is  that  the  of. 
fice  of  the  Eleven  seems  to  have  been  imitated  among  many  nations  in  modern  times  : 
thus  we  find  the  Quarantia  at  Venice,  the  Vaivodlar  in  Turkey,  the  Sheriffs  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

“  Avpa^x01  had  the  same  offices  in  the  Avpos,  took  care  of  their  revenues,  out 
of  which  they  paid  all  the  duties  required  of  them,”  Sic.  In  illustration  of  this, 
the  following  passage  may  be  cited  from  Demoslh.  in  Eubulid.  1318,  “i<  St  S'htmv 
Supa^xiav  ktytiv,  ft  mv  a^yt^ov to  fjoi  Tins,  tv  »  Siatpogoc  tytvopvv  tia  or  ^jt  tuv  oftikov Tar  iro\- 
A co c  auTicv  /AitrbuKvas  t tutvocv,  vai  tTtga.  a  «n>  voivoev  SiMgrtviurav,  tyu  ptv  av  SoukoipMV  upas 
ttvouuv,  »aa’  turns  t^u  too  n^vypaTos  urocn-<\.tir6e  thkt '  tivai."  A  person  in  debt  is  re¬ 
presented  by  Aristophanes  as  dreading  the  Smp-j^X0^ : 

“  Attvvt t  ui  S epaggoi  tic  tv  tuv  VTgai^taTajv.”  Nub.  v.  37. 

Page  70.  “  ’NouoQvhavtc  ”  Cic.  de  /•  gg.  3.  20.  “  Legum  custodiam  nullam  habemus, 
Hague  hat  leges  sunt  q  "as  apparitores  nostii  volunt:  a  lib  ranis  prtimus.  public  is  Mens  con- 
signal  am  tnemoriam  publicam  nullam  habemus  Greed  hoc  diligmtius  ,  apud  quos 
Houo^ukavts  crecnlur  :  nec  hi  solum  lilteras — narh,  id  quidtm  etiam  apud  majores  nos¬ 
tros  erat — s>d  etiam  facta  hominum  obscrvabant  ad  legesque  revocab  ant."  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  office,  and  its  intimate  connection  with  the  very  principles  6f  the  govern¬ 
ment,  will  appear  still  more  fully  from  the  following  passage  of  Xenophon,  Oeconom. 
9.  14.  “  ESiSbbvov  St  au tuv,  OTt  vat  tv  this  tuvopovptvats  ttoxibiv  ovv  apvuv  Sjvii  toistom- 

this,  mv  vopous  vakous  y^a^-avTai ,  a\\a  nut  vcpoqukavts  or^oBaigowTai,  oWivtc  tniavonovv- 
Tts  tov  ptv  croicuVTct  to.  vop.iu.tt.  tvratvouaiv  mv  St  TisTraga  tous  vopous  btoim.^mpiovbi.  tiopi- 
trtti  ouv  tvtktuov,  tq>M,  t mv  yuvauv.tt  Ktti  auTMV  vopotpukava  tuv  tv  tm  oivlq.  tivat.  v.  t.  A.  which 
passage  has  been  paraphrased  by  Columella,  R.  R.  12,  3,  10.  Aristotle  is  still  more 
explicit  than  Xenophon.  “  Tgiav  S'  outrcev  a^oov,  [x«6’J  ds  aipcuvTat  Ttvt;  *P£*s  tuc 
KVgtcus,  vopotpvkavuv,  7rpo6cuka>v .  /Zovknc,  oi  ptv  vopoqukavts  apiaTov.pJTiv.ov,  okiyapIZivov  S'  oi 
erpoCoukot,  fioukM  St  Smpotikov."  Aristnt.  Polit.  6.  5.  13.  The  office  of  Nopcpt  kag  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  existed  in  many  of  the  Grecian  states  and  cities,  besides  Athens,  even 
in  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  and  to  have  been  held  usually  for  life,  as  appears  from 
the  following  inscription  found  on  the  site  of  Laodicea  in  Phrygia,  and  given  by 
Chandler  in  his  Inscripp.  Antiqq.  Oxon.  1774.  pag.  30,  LXXVII. 

A2H  AATION  .  .  .  ©R  .  $IAON  .  .  . 

K  A IAI  AKiN  O2NOMO0TAAK  AEllIT  AT2 
EI2THN  nATPIAAETEPrE2IA12. 

Page  80-  “  Public  revenue.”  “  The  articles  of  the  Athenian  revenue  are  thus 

enumerated  by  Aristophanes ‘EjcctTOVTac,  ir/)cuTctvei»  (UfraAA’,  ayopac,  A iptvas,  piabovs. 
vai  SMuiovrptTa.  Vesp.  v.  637.  The  amount  he  reckons  two  thousand  talents,  about 
£500,000  sterling.  The  ‘Evhtobt at,  hundredths,  appear  to  have  been  the  same  tax 
which  Andocides  calls  fiftieths,  a  fiftieth,  namely,  of  the  value  of  all  goods  imported, 
and  upon  some  exports.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  doubled  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  public  revenue  arising  from  the 
loss  of  dominion.  For  the  other  articles,  the  curious  reader  may  consult  the  scho¬ 
liast  on  Aristophanes,  and  Xenophon  on  the  Athenian  republic,  1.  6,19  ”  Milford's 
History  of  Greice,  Pol.  5,  p.  17. 

Page  76.  “  The  institution  of  these  luppopiai  happened  about  the  third  year  of  the 

100th  Olympiad.”  Demosthenes,  as  we  are  informed  by  himself,  served  the  office  of 
Tpiipa^yps  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  before  the  institution  of  these  auppo piui. 
Now,  as  Demosthenes  was  born  in  the  3d  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad,  Potter  seem  to 
have  assigned  too  early  a  date  to  this  institution,  vid.  Demosth.  in  ■’<  id  p  564. 

“  Such  as  were  unable  to  bear  the  expence  ol  the  ktiToupyia  assigned  them,  had 
relief  from  the  uvtiSobis,  or  exchange  of  goods”.  This  exchange  included  even  unsa¬ 
tisfied  claims,  or,  to  use  a  legal  phrase,  chos  s  in  action  ;  “  Y is  ya ^  ths  Suas  thuths 
tptkkov  titrnvttt  var' avTuv,  avTiSctriv  tv'  tpt  vr-t  ptavtuatra v,  iva,  a  ptv  avTtSaoV,  PM  t^tlM 
pot  7rpos  auTous  hvtiSivuv.  us  vai  tuv  Sivuv  toutuv  tou  uvtiSovt os  yivoutvuv  ttStuvStv  tou- 
tocv  vroion tv,  iva  tv  fipjytiac  avaias  ktiTOUpyav,  oravTanasriv  avai^tbtiMV.’"  Demosth.  in 
Aphob.  II.  p.  840. 

“  XogMyot."  The  office  of  the  x was  termed  Xopvyia.  The  different 
were  assigned  to  the  different  tribes  in  their  turns,  and  the  tmptkMTai  of  the  tribe  fixed 
them  before  the  Dionysia  on  some  wealthy  individuals.  The  different  xofMyoi,  accord 
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mg  to  their  appointment,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  dithyrambic  or  cyclian  chorus, 
or  of  the  avwiTav  X°P*('  (who  danced  and  sung  while  a  musician  played  on  the  flute) 
or  of  the  (boys  who  danced  in  armour).  An  enumeration  of  the  different 

expenses  of  the  x°Pl,Xllt  13  j?'ven  by  Lysias,  Apol.  Dorod.  1.  and  is  rendered  into  Eng¬ 
lish  by  Bentley,  Diss.  Plial.  p.  360,  as  follows  :  “  When  Theopompus  was  archon, 
(Ol.  92.  2.)  i  was  furnisher  to  a  Tragic  chorus,  and  I  laid  out  30  Mine.  Afterwards 
1  got  the  victory  with  the  chorus  of  men,  and  it  cost  me  20  mine.  When  Glaucip- 
pus  was  aichon  (Ol.  92.  3.)  I  laid  out  8  mine  upon  the  Pyrrhichists.  Again  I  won 
the  victory  with  the  chorus  of  men,  and  with  that,  and  the  charge  of  the  Tripus ,  I  ex¬ 
pended  50  mine.  And  when  Diodes  was  archon  (Ol.  92,  4,)  I  laid  out  upon  the  cy- 
clian  chorus  3  mine  (qu.  ?).  Afterwards,  when  Alexias  was  archon,  (Ol.  93,  4,)  1  fur¬ 
nished  a  chorus  of  boys,  and  it  cost  me  above  15  mine.  And  when  Euclides  was  ar¬ 
chon,  (Ol.  94,  2.)  1  was  at  the  charge  of  16  mine  upon  the  comedians,  and  of  7  upon 
the  young  Pyrrhichists.”  Dr.  Blomfield  supposes  that  the  charge  of  the  cyclian  cho¬ 
rus  Bently  wrote  as  CCC  mine ,  as  it  is  in  Lysias,  quoted  by  Meursius.  The  printer 
changed  this  into  III  mine,  vid  Museum  Criticum ,  Vol.  1,  p.  82,  et  seq.  The  %opnyoi  of  a 
chorus  of  boys  was  obliged  by  law  to  be  above  the  age  of  forty  years.  What  age  was 
fixed  for  the  other  ^opsyot  is  uncertain.  Another  law  enacted  that  no  foreigner  should 
dance  in  the  chorusses  under  the  penalty  of  1000  drachme,  to  be  paid  by  the  Xop»yo(, 
but  this  referred  only  to  the  greater  Dionysia;  for  at  the  Lenasan  exhibitions  it  was 
lawful  to  introduce  foreign  dancers;  at  the  latter  festival  the  pt.noix.oi  were  also  X^P^X01- 
Sometimes  the  expenses  of  the  chorus  were  voluntarily  undertaken  by  some  spirited 
individual,  as  in  the  case  of  Demosthenes.  So  Hesychius,  ’Ebixontts.  too;  fiovxopttvou; 
X°pny°vs  '■  or  they  were  borne  by  the  poet  himself,  Aristot.  Poet.  11.  “  *«  y*p  x°P,v 
6,j.<  TroTfifamiv  o  upxa>v  axx  iBixovtui,  wruv.  Sometimes  the  State  was  XcZl,yc!> 
as  appears  from  an  inscription  in  Spon,  Voyage.  T.  1,  p.  339.  Mus.  Crit.  ubi  supra. 

PagelT.  “  T^mpxpxot-”  “  It  seems  likely,”  observes  Mitford,  speaking  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  here  alluded  to,  “  to  have  been  when  the  poorer  many  were  persuaded  to  make 
the  patriotic  surrender  of  their  dividends  from  the  silver-mines  for  building  a  fleet, 
that  the  wealthier  few  undertook  at  their  own  charge  to  equip  the  ships  when  built. 
There  was  an  apparent  fairness  and  liberality  on  both  sides,  in  such  a  compromise. 
But  as  the  balances  of  Solon’s  government  were  successively  overthrown,  and  the  po¬ 
pular  will  became  the  instrument  of  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of  the  demagogues 
of  the  day,  the  practice  grown  into  law,  for  individuals  to  equip  the  fleet,  degenerated 
into  a  source  of  grievous  oppression.  Regulated  by  no  certain  principle,  the  wealthier, 
or  those  reputed  wealthy  citizens,  were  annually  appointed  by  arbitrary  nomination, 
(in  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  number  of  400)  to  be  responsible  from  their  private 
fortunes,  some  singly,  some  in  partnership  with  others,  for  the  equipment  of  a  ship  of 
war.  Intrigue  and  popular  favour,  or  popular  displeasure,  decided  on  whom  the  bur¬ 
then  should  be  light,  and  whom  it  should  oppress.  Yet,  whether  from  a  natural  sense 
of  justice  or  some  remaining  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  old  Athenian  constitution,  the 
person  who  equipped  the  trireme  was  generally  allowed  to  command  it  or  to  name  the 
commander.”  Mitford' s  History  of  Greece,  Vol.  5,  p  18. 

“Parser.”  No  man  was  originally  admitted  to  this  office  till  he  was  forty  years 
of  age  :  but  this  rule  was  abrogated  so  early  as  the  sixth  year  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  if  not  before.  For  in  the  Acharnensians  of  Aristophanes,  which  was 
acted  in  that  year  (C/.  Arch.  v.  264  et  889,)  we  find  this  complaint  at  v.  679  made  of 
the  Athenians — y‘.potruo  uvS'pxo  e/uSuxova-t:  i;  ypoufus  ‘Ttro  vezvio-xcov  ivrt  xoiTctyiXtirBtt 
psropav.  In  process  of  time  these  orators  were  elevated  above  the  archons,  and  armed 
with  a  virtual  eontroul  over  the  legislative  department  of  the  state,  as  we  learn  from 
the  second  Olynthiac  oration  of  Demosthenes,  sect.  8  :  “  to  tin  orpmov  o  fayo;  fts-Trcrtic 
tuv  oroxinvoftovav  »v  nut  xvpioe  oinoo  ara tm  t cev  ayz&aiv  vt/v  <Ts  touvuitiov,  xvpiot  ptev  r ay 
ayt Stev  oi  oroxneuouovoi  ( scil .  pmopi;)  x.*i  <Jiet  aovrcev  tl-ravr*  7rpurmat.  They  were  fre- 
qu  ntly  promoted  tft  some  regular  official  rank,  as  presidents  over  the  exchequer,  and 
ambassadors  to  foreign  powers.  Their  character  always  laboured,  and  generally  with 
justice,  under  the  most  shameful  imputations .  Aristophanes  in  his  Plutus,  v.  30.  ranks 
them  with  sacrilegious  robbers,  false  informers  and  public  malefactors.  There  was 
generally  a  league  between  the  <rr^ctT>iyoi  and  pnroptc,  that  the  measures  concerted  by 
both,  should  be  executed  by  the  one,  and  defended  by  the  other.  In  the  first  Olyn- 
thiac,  Demosthenes  says,‘I»f&>i'  ityeptuv  hturepuv,  xxt  oTparxyo;  otto  toutu,  kzi  a  (ZohBh- 
o-x/umoi  ot  rpixKonoi.”  The  venal  orator  and  the  plundering  general,  joined  as  natu¬ 
rally  together  as  the  lion  and  the  jackall :  hence  their  wealth  was  frequently  enor¬ 
mous.  Demosthenes,  himself  a  ptirag,  thus  violently  attacks  them.  Olyn.  II  :  m  ii 
ftn  e*  7rro»xa!'>  rrxovnot  ytyovunv.  oi  rf’  s|  uS'o^m,  tvri/uor  enoi  <Te  rue  iSiuc  oikiuo  rav 
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iy/aOTiaiv  ilKoiopitt/xarcuv  atpcvortpat  urt  xa.Ts<rx.wa.<r(AM>r  if  a  it  ra  rnc  ttokius  ttXarr'jj  ytyon, 
roaourcp  ra  rourcev  nu^rai.”  Aristophanes  also  attacks  them  in  the  Plutus,  v.  568 
2 xt^f-eu  rotvuv  tv  rait  ttoxitiv  rout  paTogar,  ait  orrotav  /uey  Sin  Trtnrtt,  vrtpi  rov  Syp-ov  xxi  Tity 
7T0XIV  tITI  ilioXtOl.  Tl\OUrHfavrtt  P  O.CTO  T CM  X0IVCVV,  7rapay^Ufa  X'St/iCl  ytytVHYrUI.  k.  r.  A, 

vid.  Oxford  Classical  Journal,  Vol.  xr,  p.  149. 

Page  79.  “  Strabo  is  of  opinion  that  Acrisius,  king  of  the  Argives,  was  the  first  that 

founded  and  gave  laws  for  the  conduct  and  management  of  it,”  &c.  According  to 
the  commonly-received  chronology,  Acrisius  did  not  exist  till  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  Amphictyon.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  however,  deems  them  contemporary,  and 
if  we  admit  his  supposition,  the  idea  of  a  league  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the 
North  with  those  of  the  South  of  Greece  does  not  appear  improbable  ;  nor  is  it  easy 
otherwise  to  account  for  the  interference  of  a  king  of  Argos  in  an  assembly  of  States 
at  Thermopylse,  even  though  it  appears  from  the  Iliad  that  the  kings  of  Argos  had  ob¬ 
tained  an  authority  in  the  utmost  bounds  of  Thessaly.”  Oxford  Classical  Journal, 
Vol.  xi.  p.  150.  3 

“  The  place  in  which  they  assembled  was  called  Thermopylae ;  sometimes 
they  met  at  Delphi.”  The  following  historical  sketch  will  render  this  point 
clearer  :  “  The  great  concourse  of  occasional  visitors  to  Delphi  occasioned  demands 

which  its  rugged  territory  could  not  supply.  Hence  Crissa  and  Cyrrha,  small  sea¬ 
ports  on  the  verge  of  a  rich  and  neighbouring  plain,  greatly  flourished.  War,  how¬ 
ever,  having  arisen  from  a  spirit  of  rivalry  between  them,  Crissa  utterly  destroyed 
Cirrha,  but  used  its  victory  with  such  a  want  of  moderation,  that  it  became  from  the 
exorbitance  of  its  exactions,  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  Greeks,  and  of  general  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  Amphictyonic  council,  then  holding  their  assembly  at  Thermopylae  only . 
The  Amphictyons,  therefore,  took  up  arms,  and  under  the  conduct  of  the  Thessalian 
Eurylochus,  destroyed  Crissa.  Eurylochus  then  committed  the  superintendance  of 
the  temple  at  Delphi,  to  the  Amphictyons,  whence  their  vernal  session  was  after¬ 
wards  held  at  Delphi.  Cyrrha  was  then  rebuilt,  and  again  a  subject  of  complaint:  and, 
as  the  Amphictyons  threatened  them  with  vengeance,  they  attacked  the  temple  of 
Delphi  itself.  Of  the  numerous  states  then  interested  in  the  temple  and  its  treasury, 
none  was  more  powerful,  none  more  respected  than  Athens,  at  that  time  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Solon.  In  consequence  therefore  of  the  interference  of  Athens,  he  was 
elected  general  of  the  army  of  the  God,  which  under  his  command  proved  success¬ 
ful.”  Oxford  Class.  I.  ubi  supra. 

“  Strabo  reports  that  at  their  first  institution  they  were  twelve  in  number.”  Ori¬ 
ginally  every  Amphictyonic  city  sent  only  one  representative,  but  when  Solon  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  legislate  for  that  body,  he  added  another  representative  for  each  city,  under 
the  title  of  Hieromnemon,  having  priority  of  rank,  and  being  commissioned  to  take 
care  of  the  religious  concerns  of  the  community :  so  that  from  a  political  body  the 
Amphictyons  became  reduced  to  an  assembly  appointed  for  the  care  of  religion. 
From  a  fragment  of  the  Qta/aopopia^ouTat  Asumpai  XIII,  ed.  Brunch,  it  seems  probable 
that  Athens  sent  more  than  one  Pylagore  :  ayaQa  /jctyaxa  m  rrtfKti  'Hue iv  <ptpovra.iT  px- 
t i  rout  riu\xyopac  kxi  rov'ltpo/xvufjiova.  The  Hieromnemon  was  chosen  by  lot  as  we 
learn  from  Nubes ,  v.  624.  *tv8'  civ  \ayuv  ‘Tvtp€o\ot  T»rt;  \tpo/uv)i/uovf.p,  xxreiQ'  u<p'  » pucv 
r av  Slav  Tov  artpavov  aPxptQn.  One  of  the  Hieromnemons  presided  in  the  council,  and 
his  name,  together  with  his  title,  (which  was  that  of  high-priest  of  Apollo)  was  prefix¬ 
ed  to  every  decree,  an  honour  which  each  state  enjoyed  in  rotation.  Ibid. 

Page  80.  “  ACschines  reckons  only  eleven.”  When  the  Lacedaemonians  had 

established  their  ascendancy  in  Greece,  which  was  about  the  time  of  Solon,  they 
found  the  matters  over  which  the  Amphictyonic  body  presided,  highly  interesting  to 
themselves,  but  the  council,  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  Thessalian  votes,  not  with¬ 
in  their  influence.  They  therefore  avoided  such  disturbance  as  was  likely  to  bring 
the  society  into  notice.  They  took,  however,  the  Delphians  under  their  peculiar 
protection,  declaring  them  a  sacred  people,  dedicated  to  the  God,  and  therefore  inde¬ 
pendant  of  the  council  of  Phocis.  Thus  the  treasury  and  temple  were  brought  under 
the  power  of  Sparta  and  the  authority  of  the  Amphictyons.  Hence  from  that  time  to 
the  period  of  Demosthenes,  it  was  so  little  known  that  TEschines  was  obliged  to  explain 
its  constitution  to  his  countrymen,  and  enumerate  the  states  of  which  it  was  composed. 
Ibid. 

Page  81-  “  E hhxhtix  was  an  assembly  of  the  people  met  together  according  to  law,” 

&c.  A  public  assembly  was  legally  convoked,  when  this  was  done  by  a  magistrate 
who  had  a  right  to  call  an  assembly,  in  a  convenient  place  and  time.  Vid.  Sigon.  de 
Rep.  Ath.  II.  4,  p.  496. 

Page  87.  “  Bouxturxc  arm  y. uapjcajP  The  precept  of  Pythagoras,  “  xuaucev  amytc 
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Sa. i,”  abstain  from  beaus,  is  generally  supposed  to  contain  a  covert  allusion  to  this  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  Athenian  Democracy,  and  to  imply  that  his  followers  should  abstain  from 
public  offices.  In  this  sense  Plutarch  views  it,  and  his  explanation  is  as  follows :  “  Ov 
ft!  7n>Kmvi<rQ*.r  Koa.puo'ra.i  ya.fi  mrttv  e, u7rpor(tev  ui  ^.vfc<pcpiai,  <f/’ <£v  rrcpa. s  eireridcrait  t cm; 
ap% atic.  Plutarch,  crept  rrutS.  uycc y.  c.  17.  Another,  and  perhaps  better  explanation, 
however,  may  be  obtained  from  other  authorities  :  thus  Iamblichus,  1.  1.  “to de,  Kua~ 
(Atev  arreycu,  avy.Qcvh.evei  q>vhurrea6ui  va.ii  oacv  earl  tpbxpTixci  t»c  npcs  Qeovs  oythias  x<tt 
6eius  uttvrix.es.  So  also  Cicero,  de  Divin.  I,  25.  “  Jubet  igitur  Plato  sic  ad  somnum 
pruficisci  corporibus  adfectis,  ut  nihil  sit  quod  errorem  aliis  perturbalionemque  adferral. 
Ex  quo  etiani  Pythagoricis  interdictum  pulatur,  nc  fabis  vescerentur,  quod  habet  inflam- 
mationem  magnam  is  cibus,  tranquillitali  mentis  queer entis  vera  contrariam.  Other  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  precept  may  be  seen  in  Diog.  Laert.  VIII.  34.  Conf.  Aul.  Gell.  Noel.  Alt 
IV.  II. 

“  After  the  election  of  senators  they  proceeded  in  the  next  place  to  appoint  offi¬ 
cers  to  preside  in  the  senate,  and  these  they  called  TIpurtveis.”  The  term  TJpv- 
rtvis  seems  to  have  been  in  very  general  use  among  the  Grecian  cities,  both  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies,  to  designate  a  high  office  of  magistracy.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  etymologists  to  be  derived  from,  or  to  have  some  close  relation  to  crpa rot.  vid ■ 
Riemer's  Griechisch  Deutsches  Hand-Worlerbuch ,  ad  voc.  The  Tlpvrtvas  of  each  city 
had  also  their  IJ^urtveiov  or  common  hall  for  meeting.  The  celebrity  of  that  at  Athena 
however  was  so  great,  as  to  throw  those  of  other  places  into  comparative  obscurity, 
and  has  caused  some  learned  men  in  modern  times  to  consider  the  TTpvrtveicv  at  Athens 
as  the  only  one.  The  following  authorities,  however,  will  shew  the  fallacy  of  this  opi¬ 
nion.  Pausanias  makes  mention  of  a  npvravtiov  at  Corinth ;  Aristotle,  Polit.  of  those 
at  Rhodes  and  Miletus,  to  the  former  of  which  Polybius  also  alludes.  Herodotus  men¬ 
tions  one  at  Siphnos,  Theophrastus  de  Odor,  of  one  in  Thasos.  Livy  XLI,  of  one  in 
Cyzicus  and  Dio  Chrysostom,  Orat  L,  in  enumerating  the  moi  e  sacred  places  in  Gre¬ 
cian  cities,  speaks  among  the  rest  of  a  Tlpvrtveiov.  All  the  Greek  Tlpartveit  were  sa¬ 
cred  to  Vesta,  as  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,  Nem.  XI.  informs  us  :  “  crpvrtvett  <p*at  \t- 
yjav  thv  'Ear  itv,  rrtp'  oacv  ti  rav  rrohecev  'Emeu  sv  to  it  7r/>vrtveiois  ttpiS'^vvrti  i itt  to  ttpov 
toyouev or  rrvp  eiri  rovroiv  trcxeirti.”  For  this  same  reason  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
compares  the  Roman  curiae  with  the  Grecian  Tlpvrtveit  :  ilearitropiov  »v  xtreaxevtayt- 
SOV  e»«<7TH  typtrpt'  Xtl  fl-t/v  tvrip  XtQaa taro  rls  Ct  a7Tep  SV  1  CIS  'EhheVtXC IS  TTpVrtVUOIS  'Ear 10. 
koivii  rav  tpptrptav.”  vid.  Casaubon.  ad  Athenaeum,  XV.  60. 

Page  89.  “'Eequayt.”  On  the  ^n<pir/u.a.Tct  were  written  the  names  of  the  ora¬ 
tor,  or  senator  who  had  given  his  opinion,  and  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  the 
Prytanis  belonged,  vid.  the  authorities  cited  by  Sigonius,  de  Rep.  Athen.  II.  4.  p.  501, 
and  Demoslh.  de  Corona,  p.  316. 

Page  91.  “  Apetoirtyos  or  Aretes  Traces,  thatjis.  Mar’s  hill.”  It  is  called  Apeiocrtyos  by 
St.  Jerome,  Epist.ad  Tit.  c.  I.  and  Apace  ertyos  in  Acts  XVII,  19,  and  other  places 
Xenophon  Mem.  Socr.  V.  20,  terms  it,  t»v  sv  Apace  irayep  fiovhev,  the  council  on  Mar’s 
hill.  Demosth  in  Aristocrat,  p.  437.  to  sv  A  pita  ertytp  Stxtarepiov,  the  tribunal  on  Mar’s 
hill.  The  Latin  writers  have  corresponding  appellations  for  it.  Thus  Ennius  styles 
it  Areopagitica petra;  Juvenal,  Sat.  IX.  v.  101.  Curia  Martis;  Tacitus,  Ann.  II.  55 
Areum  Judicium;  Solinus,  13,  locum  judicii,  &c.  Our  English  translators  of  the  New 
Testament,  Acts.  XVII,  19,  make  St.  Paul  to  have  stood  “  in  the  midst  of  Mar’s  hill,” 
though  in  the  19th  verse  they  render  the  term  more  correctly  “  Areopagus it 
should  have  been  so  rendered  in  both  places.  Luther’s  version  of  the  word  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  “  richtplats.”  “|The  Areopagus,”  observes  Hobhouse,  “  is  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  craggy  sides  of  the  Acropolis.  There  are  no  remains  of  ancient  build¬ 
ings  which  may  have  been  the  place  of  Assembly.”  Hobhouse' s  Journey,  Vol.  I.  p. 
26°. 

“  Others  bring  it  down  as  low  as  the  times  of  Solon.”  That  there  was  an  Areopa¬ 
gus  before  the  days  of  Solon,  is  evident  from  the  Oxford  Marbles,  n.  5,  6,  26.  But 
from  what  class  of  citizens  the  Areopagites  were  taken  is  not  well  known,  vid.  Pe- 
rizon.  ad  AElian.  V.  H.  v.  15,  and  Sigon.  de  Rep.  Athen.  II.  5.  p.  507. 

Page  95.  “  Or,  according  to  Adrian  Junius’s  correction,  of  avtint,  or  innocence.” 
The  common  reading,  tvtideit,  impudence,  must  stand.  The  authorities  in  favour  of 
it  are  Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  p.  16.  B,  and  Cicero  de  Legg.  II.  11.  The  words  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  as  follows  :  *•  Nam  illud  vitiosum,  Athenis  quod,  Cylonio  scelere  expiato,  Epime - 
nide  Crete  suadente,  fecerunt  contumelice  fanumet  Impudentiat'1;  virtutes  enim,  non  vitia 
consecrare  deed.”  Conf.  Siebelis,  ad  lslri  Fragm-  p.  62.  Heinrich,  in  Epimenide , 

Page  96.  “  The  rotes.”  Black  and  white  flints  were  made  use  of;  and  that  th*' 
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J  udges  might  distinguish  them  in  the  dark,  holes  were  maae  in  the  black,  but  not  in 
the  white  :  with  the  white  they  acquitted,  with  the  black  they  condemned.  Vlpian. 
in  Timocr.  p.  239.  A.  Olid.  Met.  XV.  41.  Plutarch.  Vit.  Alcib.  Pollux ,  VIII.  19. 
The  Areopagus  did  not  always  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  the  criminal,  but  some¬ 
times  that  of  exile.  Demosih.  in  Con.  p.  730.  Meursius,  however  ,  opposes  this  posi¬ 
tion.  Areopag.  c.  4.  rid.  eliam  JElian.  V.  H.  v.  18. 

“  Their  authority  was  preserved  entire  till  the  tune  of  Pericles.”  It  is  not  known 
exactly  how  long  this  tribunal  existed  after  the  time  of  Pericles,  though  the  period 
was  far  from  being  short.  Cicero  makes  mention  of  it,  Ep.  ad  Fam.  XIII.  1.  It  is 
spoken  of  also  in  the  Acts  of  the  Ajiostles,  X\  II.  19  k  22.  Under  the  emperors 
Gratian  and  Theodosius.  Rufus  Festus  is  styled  Proconsul  of  Greece  and  Areopagite. 
Inscrip.  Grul.  n.  7.  p.  464,  which  contradicts  the  opinion  of  Meursius,  that  the  Areo¬ 
pagus  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Meurs.  Areopag.  111.  p.  16.  Reine- 
sius  remarks  with  regard  to  this  inscription,  that  it  is  probable  that  this  Festus  is  he 
whom  Valens  sent  to  govern  Asia  in  quality  of  Proconsul,  v id.  Zozim  IV.  15,  and 
that  Anumanus  Marcellmus  calls  him  Festus  Tndentinus.  Lib.  xxix.  kc.  He  af¬ 
terwards  think  it  more  probable  that  P.ufus  Festus  Avienus  is  the  person  meant  m  the 
inscription,  and  he  is  perhaps  the  same  whom  Ammianus  mentions. 

Page  98.  “  The  Athenian  Judges  having  heard  the  causes  they  were  appointed 
to  take  cognizance  of,  went  immediately  and  delivered  back  the  sceptre  to  the  Pry- 
tanes,  from  whom  they  received  the  reward  due  to  them.”  The  institution  of 
wages  for  serving  the  ten  ordinary  courts  is  attributed  to  Pericles.  It  was  a  mode  of 
bribing  the  people.  Three  oboli,  nearly  fourpence  sterling,  were  the  daily  pay  of  a 
dicast,  whose  office  resembled  that  of  our  juryman.  The  rich  and  the  industrious 
avoided ;  the  poor,  the  idle,  the  profligate,  thenceforward  sought  the  office  :  it  be¬ 
came  their  resource  fora  livelihood.  “I  sold  sausages,”  says  Agoracritus  in  The 
Knights  of  Aristophanes,  “but  I  got  the  best  part  of  my  livelihood  by  judging  causes.” 
v.  1239  k  1255.  And  if  the  archon  should  not  order  the  court  to  sit,"  says  a  boy 
in  The  Wasps,  “  how  are  we  to  have  victuals  ?”  “  Alas”  answers  his  father,  “  I  fear 
we  must  go  supperless.”  v.  309.  To  extend  gratification  then  among  that  sovereign 
order,  the  juries  were  made  immoderately  numerous.  Five  hundred  was  the  ordina¬ 
ry  number  of  each.  In  the  ten  courts,  unless  the  demands  of  military  service  inter¬ 
fered,  no  less  than  six  thousand  citizens  are  said  to  have  been  employed,  except  on 
holidays,  daily  throughout  the  year,  and  for  a  cause  of  extraordinary  importance,  the 
whole  six  thousand  were  sometimes  assembled  to  compose  the  single  tribunal  called 
Heliaea.  A  lawsuit,  therefore,  or  still  more  a  criminal  prosecution,  became  the  delight 
of  the  Athenian  people.  Beside  the  certain  pay,  which  was  small,  there  was  hope 
of  bribes,  which  might  be  large  ;  while  pride  was  gratified  by  the  importance  which 
accrued  to  the  meanest  man  who  could  call  himself  an  Athenian  citizen.  Fine  and 
confiscation,  ordinary  punishments  of  the  Athenian  law,  conveyed  the  property  of 
the  wealthy  to  the  treasury,  to  be  thence  distributed  in  various  ways,  theatrical  ex¬ 
hibitions,  processions,  and  feasts,  for  the  gratification  of  the  people,  or  wages  on  pre¬ 
tence  of  paying  their  services.  Suits  and  prosecutions,  therefore,  encouraged  by  the 
interest  of  the  sovereign  people,  became  innumerable  ;  and  life  and  property  were 
rendered  insecure  beyond  any  thing  seen  in  the  most  profligate  of  modern  European 
governments.”  Milford's  History  of  Greece ,  Vol.  5,  p.  11 — 13. 

“  Ylaxr.oJ la, ."  There  is  a  dissertation  on  the  jurisdictions  and  proceedings  of 
the  Aphetaa,  by  J.  T.  Krebsius,  in  which  many  of  the  particulars  stated  by  Sigonius 
and  others  in  relation  to  this  tribunal  are  controverted. 

Page  100.  u  XlofoSoorzi.”  r id.  addenda  to  page  98. 

Page  101.  “  The  Judges  that  sat  in  this  court  were  at  least  fifty,”  &c.  t id.  adden¬ 

da  to  page  98. 

“  These  were  the  ten  public  courts  at  Athens.”  It  may  not  be  useless  to  remark 
here  that  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  in  Athens  were  courts  of  equity  also.  *■  a c%- 
tov  a  Aitgi;  a6»>sU51  kikuiz  irfiv.uawSii  koi  eg*?,  #TI  ivi  eyLU/uiKins  Ka.ru  revs  t: focus  Jtxu- 

cut  lotrf - r-oi  7r tet  ai  oi  iz/usi  fun  art,  ysa/xr  r*  S iKo.uro.rK  *gnw’:  Demosih.  in 

Leplin.  p.  492. 

Page  103.  “  The  same  excuse  was  likewise  admitted  in  behalf  of  the  defendant, 

who  had  also  another  plea,  termed  xofoy^otnf  kc.  Persons  availing  themselves  of 
this  plea  termed  Trofoyfo^r,  (called  by  the  Romans  Prcescriptio)  had  the  privilege  of 
being  heard  first,  and  consequently  the  advantage  of  pre-occupying  the  minds  of  the 
judges.  Demosih-  in  Steph.  p.  1103.  Hence  may  be  explained  an  expression  of  De¬ 
mosthenes  in  another  passage,  (in  Phorm.  p.  908.j  where  one  who  came  into  court 
with  a  iTo.fa.yputr,  or  declinatory  exception,  is  said  Komyottn  no  tissue yrzi, — to  make 
himself  plaintiff  instead  of  defendant. 
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Page  105.  The  witnesses  were  required  by  the  laws  to  deliver  their  testimony  in 
writing,”  &c.  The  account  in  this  passage  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  relation  to 
the  giving  of  testimony,  appears  to  be  erroneous,  and  to  be  founded  on  a  misconception 
of  the  m  aning  of  Demosthenes  in  a  part  of  his  oration  in  Steph.  p.  1132.  “  An  ho¬ 
nest  man,”  observes  Mr.  Seager,  {Class.  Journ.  Vol.  23,  p.  154.)  “  who  had  written  out 
his  evidence  concerning  m  iwrpi.yy.via.,  facts,  things  which  had  finally  passed,  could 
have  no  occasion,  whether  he  came  into  court  casually,  or  upon  citation,  to  make  any 
alterations  in  it,  because  his  memory  could  not  so  well  serve  him  then,  as  when  he 
committed  his  testimony  to  writing,  with  the  facts  recently  impressed  upon  it :  for  him 
then  a  tablet  which  admitted  of  no  such  alterations  was  the  proper  one:  but  a  person 
happening  to  be  present  when  a  challenge  or  offer  was  made  by  one  litigant  to  another, 
might  find  it  necessary  to  alter  his  testimony  of  that  offer  even  while  he  was  writing 
it,  or  at  least  before  the  offer  was  finally  accepted  or  rejected,  because  the  subject  of 
his  testimony,  the  terms  of  the  offer,  might  be  altered  by  the  party  making  it :  in  this 
case,  therefore,  a  waxen  tablet  would  be  more  convenient.” 

“  When  the  witnesses  were  sworn,  the  plaintiff  being  placed  upon  the  left  hand  of 
the  tribunal,  and  the  defendant  upon  the  right,  both  of  them  spoke  set  orations  in 
their  own  behalf.”  “The  Athenian  advocates,”  observes  Sir  William  Jones  in  his 
prefatory  discourse  to  his  version  of  Isaeus,  “  called  their  witnesses,  and  read  their  de¬ 
positions  as  they  went  along,  in  proof  of  their  several  points,  instead  of  crowding  all 
their  evidence  together  at  the  conclusion  of  their  speeches  ;  and  although  eloquence 
flows  more  agreeably  and  ostentatiously  in  a  continued  stream,  yet  their  method 
seems  better  calculated  than  ours  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  and  convincing  the 
jury ;  since,  as  Dionysius  remarks,  a  number  of  proofs  collected  in  one  place,  and  be¬ 
longing  to  a  variety  of  heads,  is  inconsistent  with  perspicuity.  The  witnesses  were 
examined,  and,  I  doubt  not,  cross-examined,  in  the  preparatory  stages  of  the  cause  ; 
but  they  were  not  sworn  till  the  day  of  trial,  when  they  took  the  oath  together  at  the 
altar  with  all  possible  solemnity,  and  were  afterwards  called  before  the  tribunal  to 
confirm  their  depositions,  or  if  necessary,  to  connect  and  explain  them  ;  so  that  the 
practice  of  the  Athenians  happily  united  the  advantages  of  both  oral  and  written  tes¬ 
timony.”  In  another  part  of  the  same  discourse,  he  observes,  “in  the  admission  of 
evidence  they  seem  to  have  indulged  an  extraordinary  latitude.  We  must  never  for¬ 
get,  however,  that  the  J'lmta-rui  were  judges  of  fact,  law,  and  equity,  with  the  ample 
powers  of  deciding  according  to  the  justice  of  every  case;  so  that  the  parties  were 
permitted  in  general  to  prove  whatever  tended  to  place  them  in  a  favourable  light. 
This  accounts  for  the  popular  topics  to  the  jury,  which  occur  so  often  in  Isaeus,  De¬ 
mosthenes,  and  Lysias,  that  their  clients  had  contributed  largely  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  state,  had  furnished  gallies,  served  chargeable  offices,  given  handsome 
entertainments,  and  lived  parsimoniously  in  private,  that  they  might  act  liberally  in 
public,  while  their  adversaries  either  concealed  their  fortunes,  or  were  remiss  and 
penurious  in  their  contributions ;  topics  well  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  courts 
at  Athens,  and  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  Athenian  democracy.” 

Page  106  “  And  lest  by  the  length  of  their  orations  they  should  weary  the  judges’ 

patience,  &c.  they  were  limited  to  a  certain  time,”  &c.  In  a  cause  in  which  four 
plaintiffs  were  opposed  to  one  defendant,  we  find  the  same  quantity  of  water  allowed 
to  each  of  the  plaintiffs  as  to  the  defendant,  i.  e.  four  times  as  much  to  the  former  to¬ 
gether,  as  to  the  latter.  Demosth.  in  Macart.  p.  1052.  In  this  suit,  however,  these 
four  plaintiffs,  although  united  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  defendant,  claimed  each 
the  inheritance  for  himself  exclusively. 

“  Teo  rif  tut?  AstAeiTui,  let  him  speak  till  what  remains  of  my  water  be  run 

out.”  “  It  is  a  mistake,  ’  observes  Mr.  Seager,  to  “  suppose  that  in  this  pbrase  the  re¬ 
mainder  only  of  the  water  or  time  allowed  to  the  orator  is  intended  to  be  offered. 
Demosthenes  never  makes  the  offer  but  when  he  knows  his  adversary  will  not  dare  to 
accept  it ;  when  he  is  so  confident  of  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  that  he  may  safely 
defy  contradiction,  by  expressing  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  the  time  assigned 
him,  if  any  one  can  be  found  hardy  enough  to  use  it  in  impugning  his  veracity.”  OvS' 
irnv  curt  yu^ov,  out’  fAarrov  -^ninrya  ouS' sr  A kt^ivh  mpi  tccv  7vy<pipovTa>y  th  rroxer  u  J'e 
quart,  NTN  S'ajjuTU),  EN  Tfl  EMfl  'TA.4TI.  ouk  (arty  ouSiy.  Demosth.  de  Corona,  p. 
274;  and  again,  it  yiv  yag  Tit  i%a  yi  iirtS'u^il  aic  faiS'ottJt,  ayaarit  tv  to,  tyop  CS'aTt,  t£s- 
"Kiy^iTce  o  ti  ay  yn  yi  an ifiec  iiyuv  irpot  uyat.  Demosth  in  Polycl.  1206.  The  ex¬ 
pression  is  equivalent  to  that  in  Demosthenes.  Oral,  de  Falsa  Leg.  tt  ft  outo;, 
ftt% a.Tm  nat  irapaa^trBai,  KATfl  KAT AB AINfl,  a\\'  cun  citiv.  p.  351.  The  words 
then  do  not  import,  as  Archbishop  Potter  supposes,  a  concession  by  way  of  favour,  of 
the  time  remaining  after  the  conclusion  of  the  orator’s  speech ;  but  an  offer  in  defi 
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ance,  to  resign  his  place  at  the  moment  when  he  uses  them,  and  in  the  middle  of  hss 
oration.”  Classical  Journal ,  VoL  23,  p.  155. 

Page  109.  “  2uxopavTa./.”  Plutarch,  (yit.  Solon.)  favours  the  common  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this  term  :  “  oiikovv  oav  tic  iymra.no  7rarrt\i v;  amdavcu c  tou;  Aeyovrae  oti  y.ai  cu- 
xav  i^ayaiyn  ro  7ra.Aa.iov  arrupx to  *«/  to  ivS'ux.vupjLivov  Tot/?  «£aj,ovTa«,  KAvSnvai  run o- 

$avr»r.’'  Wherefore  one  would  not  deem  those  entirely  unworthy  of  belief  who  state 
that  the  exportation  of  figs  was  anciently  forbidden,  and  that  the  informer  against  the 
delinquents  was  called  a  sycophant.  Athenaeus,  however,  gives  a  different  account 
from  Philomnestus.  “  E mi  r.ai  o  <runo<j>avrs;  evreu&ev  rrpoimyogiudH,  iia  to  uvai  tot e  t* 
k*i  t ac  oi/na,  oivov,  exaior,  «<p'  oo'v  ra  *oiva  tLanot/v  x,ai  aous  aavra.  org a<?- 

TOVTas  aa<  uafaivovrai  OKaAouv,  aij  eoixs,  ervKixfiavTstc,  a.igo/lusyaj  tods  ag/ouio-TOTttTcvj  Tay 

to)iit»i.”  Alhtn.  III.  p.  75.  a.  Since  the  term  Sycophant  took  its  rise  from  the 
circumstance  of  fines  and  tributes  being  then  exacted  in  figs,  wine,  and  oil,  from  which 
they  obtained  a  revenue  for  the  state,  and  those  persons  who  exacted  these  and  paid 
them  into  the  public  treasury  they  called  Syeophants,  selecting  for  this  office,  the  wor¬ 
thiest  of  the  citizens. 

“  AiaiTMTai.”  It  is  evident  from  a  great  number  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
that  all  private  causes  were  regularly,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  submitted  to 
some  (fiaiTSTiif,  or  before  they  were  heard  in  the  superior  courts.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  from  a  passage  in  Demosthenes,  in  Aphob.  p.  861,  that  it  was  neither  to  the 
»a»|6)to i  alone  that  they  were  necessarily  submitted,  nor  always  upon  oath  only  to  the 

fiaAKaKTHQIOl. 

Page  112.  “  Aa-cygapH.”  This  term  sometimes  means  aninventory.  vid-  Demosth 
p.  1026.  in  Phcenipp.  p.  1043. 

Page  166.  “  Aristophanes  and  Euripides  say  that  Orpheus  was  the  first  that  instructed 
the  Grecians  in  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  worship.  He  was  a  Thraciau,’’  &c. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  celebrity  which  Orpheus  had  so  long  enjoyed,  there  is  a 
passage  in  Cicero  which  stales  that  Aristotle,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Poetics,  which 
is  now  lost,  was  of  opinion  that  such  a  person  as  Orpheus  never  existed.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  the  work  of  Cicero,  in  which  this  passage  occurs,  is  in  dialogue,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  was  his  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  words  cited  being  put  in  the  mouth 
of  Caius  Cotta  :  besides,  Cicero  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  mentions  Orpheus  as  a 
person  of  whose  existence  he  seems  to  have  no  doubt.  There  are  several  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  among  whom  is  Suidas,  who  enumerate  five  persons  of  the  name  of  Orpheus, 
and  relate  some  particulars  of  each.  It  is  very  probable  that  it  has  fared  with  Or¬ 
pheus  as  with  Hercules,  and  that  writers  have  attributed  to  one  the  actions  of  many. 
Dr.  Cudworth,  in  his  “  Intellectual  System,’-  after  examining  and  confuting  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made  to  the  being  of  an  Orpheus,  and  with  his  usual  learning 
and  ability,  clearly  establishing  his  existence,  proceeds  in  a  v  ery  ample  manner  to 
speak  of  the  opinions  and  writings  of  Orpheus,  whom  he  regards  not  only  as  the  first 
musician,  but  also  as  a  great  my  thologist,  from  whom  the  Greeks  derived  many  of  their 
religious  rites  and  mysteries.  Wieland,  in  the  Attic  Museum  (des  1  Bandes  2  heft.') 
is  inclined  to  consider  Orpheus  as  a  general  epithet  applied  to  ah  those  who  introduc¬ 
ed  mysteries  and  religious  rites  among  the  Greeks,  in  the  earliest  ages. 

Page  169.  “  Sometimes  the  same  temple  was  dedicated  to  several  gods,  who  were 

thence  termed  rvnaoi,  or  autoinerai,  as  they  who  had  the  same  altar  in  common  were 
called  cuoGn/xiot.”  Concerning  the  avvvaoi,  vid.  Strab.  VII.  p.  227.  Plutarch  Sym- 
pos,lV.  4.  They  were  in  Latin  Contubernales.  Cic ■  ad  Alt.  XIII.  28.  Concerning 
the  cfjooGtefAioi.  vid.  Strab.  XI.  p-  352,  and  D'  Arnaud  d>  Diis  rrupif^oit,  who  proves 
that  the  following  words,  O/AoSufaiou;,  napApovc,  avvomovs,  o/ao vaovs,  o/aoToi^ou^iruvir- 
t rove  iepuv,  were  synonymous. 

Page  173.  “  The  forms  and  postures  of  the  statues  are  uncertain,  being  common¬ 

ly  made  in  imitation  of  the  poetical  descriptions  of  the  gods.”  Pausanias  mentions  a 
statue  of  Fan  seated,  and  one  of  Minerva  standing.  And  Gronov.  ad  Melamp.  III.  1. 
speaks  of  a  statue  of  Jupiter  sitting,  and  one  of  Ocean  lying.  In  Eusebius,  Prop. 
Evang.  III.  7,  p.  98.  there  is  an  elegant  quotation  from  Porphyry  on  the  different  at¬ 
titudes  of  the  gods,  standing  and  seated,  vid.  Plin.  III.  Ep.  6.  Strab.  XIII.  p.  413. 
D’ Arnaud  deDiis  TlapiS'pon,  c.  xii.  p.  7 5. 

Page  177.  “  Ascra,  a  village  in  Boeotia,  where  Hesiod  was  born.”  Hesiod  was 

not  born  at  Ascra,  but  at  Cume  in  iEolis.  He  was  brought  to  Ascra  when  quite  young, 
and  there  nurtured.  Hence  his  epithet  of  the  Ascrean  Bard. 

Page  207.  “  This  Homer  calls  au  q>vr;v.”  In  the  language  of  Orpheus  it  is  avaxAi- 
;»iv  X.193.AHV  w  ai&epa,  Argon.  311.  vid.  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  I-  587. 

Page  215.  Chap,  5.  ‘‘  Of  the  Grecian  prayers,”  &c.  Plato,  in  his  Alcibiades,  quotes 
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two  verses  of  an  old  Greek  poet,  forming  a  most  beautiful  and  strikingly  comprehen¬ 
sive  prayer. 

Zeu  (Zurihiu,  ra.  yiv  e<rB\u  mi  iu^a/Aivoit  mi  ununretc 
Ayyi  fit Too,  tj(  ft  fuva,  mi  u^:y.t tots  a.irtt\i%uv. 

“  Sovereign  Jove,  grant  us  good  things  whether  we  pray  or  omit  to  pray  for  them : 
and  avert  evils  from  us  even  though  we  request  them  of  thee.” 

Page  2t7.  “  For,  according  to  the  old  Scholia  upon  Sophocles,  anyya  is  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted,”  Sic.  In  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  therefore,  line  3.  tursfici;  k\ol- 
ftnaiy  tj'ftr'nyu.MQt,  is  improperly  rendered  coronati,  he.  by  the  commentators,  since  these 
boughs  were  carried  in  the  hands :  the  participle  uytvoi  should  be  rendered  in- 
structi.  These  suppliant  branches  are  called  aratu  by  the  poet  in  line  913  of  the  same 
tragedy;  by  the  Latins  they  were  termed  velamina.  Hence  in  Plautus,  Amphitr.  I. 
we  have  *•  velatis  manibus  orant."  Another  appellation  for  a  suppliant  bough  among 
the  Greeks  was  apt ma>vn.  vid.  Brunch  et  Erfurdt  ad  Sophocl.  JEd.  Tyr. 

Page  219.  “  The  Greek  scholiast  upon  Pindar,  tells  us  that  they  were  wont  to  turn 

their  faces  towards  the  east  when  they  prayed  to  the  gods.”  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of 
Camillus,  informs  us,  that  this  was  likewise  a  Roman  custom,  and  introduced  by  Nu- 
ma  Pompilius.  Pliny  XXVIII.  2,  says  that  the  Gauls  had  the  same  practice,  vid. 
Apv.1.  Miles.  II.  p.  39.  Tertull.  Apolog.  16.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  VIII.  68 

Page  221.  “  Prayer  being  ended,  they  lifted  up  their  hand  to  their  mouth  and 

kissed  it.”  vid.  Lucian,  de  Saltat.  Encom.  Demusth.  Job.  xxxi.  26.  On  the  manner 
of  raising  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  v id.  Morin.  Hist,  de  I'Academie  des  Belles  Lett.  T. 
II.  n.  14.  p.  89.  Plin.  XXIII.  2.  Matth.  Brover.  Diss.  de  pop.  vet.  ac  recent,  adorationi- 
bus. 

Page  237.  Chap.  7.  “  Of  the  Grecian  divination,  and  oracles  in  general.”  Some 
of  the  ancients  attributed  the  answers  of  the  oracles  to  the  gods  themslves.  Iamblich. 
de  Myst.  Sect.  III.  c.  11,  p.  72.  Others  to  good  or  evil  geniuses.  Plutarch,  de  Orac. 
defect,  p.  418.  Others  to  exhalations  of  the  earth  and  similar  physical  causes.  Cic.  de 
Divin.  I.  c.  50-  Plin.  II.  93  And  others  to  human  souls  separated  from  their  bodies. 
Plutarch.  1.  c.  p.  431.  Some  of  the  fathers  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  devil  him¬ 
self  who  spoke.  Tertull.  de  Prescript.  adv.  Hceret.  p.  122.  erf.  Bas.  1539.  Minut.  Fel. 
c.  26.  Lactant.  II.  14.  Many  moderns  have  w.itten  in  defence  of  this  opinion.  It 
ha3  been  strongly  opposed,  however,  by  Van  Dale,  Fonteuelle,  and  others.  Father 
Balthus,  the  Jesuit,  is  one  of  the  chief  impugners  of  Van  Dale.  When  Potter  states 
his  conviction  of  Van  Dale’s  error,  he  probably  wishes  to  be  considered  as  an  advocate 
for  the  opinion  of  the  fathers,  and  the  traditions  of  the  church. 

Page  274.  Chap.  13.  “  Of  Divination  by  Dreams.”  On  the  origin  of  this  species 
of  divination,  vid.  Justin.  36,2.  JEschyl.  Prom ■  v.  484.  Iamblich.  de  Myst.  Ill  2,  p.  60. 
takes  great  pains  to  evince  the  excellence  of  this  art.  On  the  different  kinds  of  dreams, 
vid.  Macrob.  Somn.  Scip.  I.  3.  and  on  the  truth  of  dreams,  Broukhus.  ad  Tibull.  III. 
4.  7. 

Page  278.  “  A yoxyoe  vox tos.”  Hesychius  explains  aueryin  by  yarowKna,  and 
ayaKyifyi  by  y.trnyCpi£u.  The  same  Lexicographer  likewise  interprets  yoxya  by 
vsqo;.  By  one  of  the  scholiasts  to  Aristophanes  Eq.  959-  yo\yov  is  explained  by  rv$\ov, 
while  another  makes  it  equivalent  to  ymux.nr  or  /3§»<Tuv.  That  the  term  uyixyct  can¬ 
not  signify  twilight,  is  very  apparent  from  II.  %  .  28.  Eustathius,  ad  II.  o.  724,  says 
that  the  Achteans  explained  *uo\yo(  by  an/un,  and  with  this  Athenaeus,  3.  p.  115,  co¬ 
incides,  who  makes  ayoxyum  equivalent  to  axyutitt,  while  a./uo\yo;  is  the  same 

with  aKiUsuoraTov.  From  all  this,  the  opinion  of  Buttrnan  appears  to  be  the  true  one, 
that  vuxrof  ayehyat  is  the  deepest  night,  vid.  Buttman.  Lexil ■  ad  voc.  Schneider. 
Griechish-  Deutsches  Worterbuch. 

Page  291.  “  The  Romans  making  observations  with  their  faces  towards  the  south, 

had  the  east  upon  their  left  hand,”  &c.  According  to  Livy,  I.  c.  18.  Dionys.  Halic. 

II.  5.  and  Hyginus  de  limit,  the  Roman  augur  faced  the  east,  and  had  the  south  on  his 
right.  The  authority  of  Varro,  L.L.  VI.  2.  is,  however,  in  opposition  to  the  above, 
and  is  followed  by  Potter,  and  most  scholars.  Varro  calls  the  south,  pars  autica ;  con¬ 
sequently  the  pars  sinistra  was  on  the  east,  and  dextra  on  the  west.  That  on  the  north 
he  calls  postica.  The  authorities  to  prove  that  in  whatever  position  the  augur  stood, 
omens  on  the  left  among  the  Romans  were  reckoned  lucky,  are  the  following,  among 
others:  Plant.  Pseud.  II.  4.  72.  Epid.  II.  2.  1.  Serv.  in  Virg.  II.  689-  Cic.  Legg. 

III.  3-  Div.  II.  35.  A ul.  Gell.  V.  12.  Ovid.  Trist.  I.  8.  49.  Dionys.  Halic.  II  5. 

Page  297.  “  A  little  after  there  appeared  two  lambent  flames  about  the  heads  of 

Castor  and  Pollux,”  &c.  Sheakspeare  has  an  allusion  to  these  meteoric  appearances, 
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in  the  Tempest.  Various  names  have  been  given  to  them  in 'modern  times,  such  a* 
St.  Helen,  St.  Elmo,  St.  Clare,  St.  Peter,  St.  Nicholas,  &c.  They  are  described  as  a 
small  blaze  of  light  or  pencil  of  luminous  rays,  appearing  by  night  on  the  tops  of  sol¬ 
diers’  lances,  or  at  sea  on  masts  and  sail-yards.  According  to  some  this  phenomenon 
is  never  visible  but  after  a  tempest  ;  according  to  others,  however,  it  always  precedes 
one. 

Page  300.  “  The  Christians  also  practised  the  like  on  the  Bible,”  &c.  The  Psalms 
or  the  Prophets,  and  also  the  Four  Gospels,  were  the  parts  of  holy  writ  most  frequently 
consulted  for  this  purpose,  as  complete  copies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were 
rarely  met  with  prior  to  the  invention  of  printing.  The  emperor  Heraclius,  in  the  war 
against  the  Persians,  being  at  a  loss  whether  to  advance  or  to  retreat,  commanded  a 
public  fa.=t  for  three  days,  which  being  terminated,  he  applied  to  the  Gospels,  and 
opened  upon  a  text  which  he  regarded  as  an  oracular  intimation  to  winter  in  Alba¬ 
nia.  Gregory  of  Tours  also  relates,  that  Merovaeus,  being  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
kingdom  of  Chilperic  his  father,  consulted  a  female  fortune-teller,  who  promised  him 
the  possession  of  the  royal  estates ;  but  to  prevent  deception,  and  to  try  the  truth  of  her 
prognostications,  he  caused  the  Psalter,  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  the  Four  Gospels,  to  be 
laid  upon  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin,  and  after  fasting  and  a  solemn  prayer,  opened  upon 
passages  which  not  only  destroyed  his  former  hopes,  but  seemed  to  predict  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  events  which  afterwards  befell  him.  The  president  Henault,  in  his  Chronolo¬ 
gical  abridgement  of  the  History  of  France,  A.  D.S06,  says,  “This  abuse  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  superstition  of  the  people,  and  afterwards  gained  ground  by  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  bishops ;  since  there  were  prayers  at  that  time  read  in  churches  for  this 
very  purpose.  Various  canons  were  made  in  differents  councils  and  synods  against  this 
superstition,  but  ecclesiastical  authority  was  insufficient  to  suppress  the  practice.  An 
extraordinary  instance  cf  the  use  of  the  Sortes  Virgiliause,  is  related  in  the  case  of 
Charles  1  of  England,  and  Lord  Viscount  Falkland.  Being  together  at  Oxford,  they 
went  one  day  to  see  the  public  library,  where  they  were  shown,  among  other  works,  a 
Virgil  fine  printed  and  exquisitely  bound  ;  Lord  Falkland,  to  divert  the  king,  propos¬ 
ed  that  he  should  make  a  trial  of  his  fortune  by  the  Sortes  VirgiliaruE.  The  king 
opening  the  book,  the  passage  which  he  happened  to  light  upon  was  part  of  Dido’s 
imprecation  against  iEueas : 

At  hello  audncis  populi  vexatus  et  arinis, 

Finihus  extorris,  complexu  avulsus  liili, 

Auxilium  imploret,  videatque  indigna  suorum 
Funera  :  nec,  cum  se  sub  leges  pads  iniquce 
Tradiderit,  regno  aut  optata  luce  fruatur ; 

Sed  cadat  ante  diem ,  medinque  inhumatus  arena.  JEn.  IV.  v.  615. 

King  Charles  seeming  concerned  at  this  accident,  Lord  Falkland  would  likewise  try 
his  own  fortune,  hoping  he  might  fall  upon  some  passage  that  could  have  no  relation 
to  his  case,  and  which  might  thus  divert  the  king’s  thoughts  from  any  impression  the 
other  might  make  upon  him  ;  but  the  place  Lord  Falkland  stumbled  upon  was  still 
more  suited  to  his  destiny,  being  the  following  expressions  of  Evander,  upon  the  un¬ 
timely  death  of  his  son  Pallas  : 

JVon  heec,  O  Palla,  dederas  promissa  parenti : 

Cautius  ut  scevo  velles  te  credere  Marti , 

Haud  ignarus  eram,  quantum  nova  gloria  in  armis, 

Et  prcedulce  decus primo  certamine  posset, 

Primitive  juvenis  miseroe,  belbque  propinqui 
Dura  rudimenta ,  et  nulli  exaudita  Deorum 

Vota,  precesque  meat !  AZn.  XI.  152. 

The  gallant  Falkland  fell  in  the  battle  of  Newbury,  in  1645  ;  and  the  unfortunate 
Charles  was  beheaded  in  1649.  A  species  of  rhapsodomancy,  similar  to  the  sortes 
sanctorum  is  in  use  among  the  Mohammedans  of  the  east.  Nadir  Shah,  according  to 
Sir  William  Jones,  was  induced  to  undertake  two  famous  sieges  upon  the  authority 
of  two  verses  of  the  Odes  of  Hafiz.  Classical  Journal ,  Vol.  8,  p.  8 — 11. 

Page  304.  “The  fourth  sort  of  internal  omens  were  the  or  sneesings.,, 

Had  the  use  of  snuff,  observes  a  writer,  been  known  in  former  days,  how  many  victories 
might  have  been  achieved  and  empires  won.  The  custom  of  saluting  a  person  when 
sneezing,  is  one  of  very  remote  antiquity.  “  Roma  aliquandn  pestis  fuit  tarn  sceva, 
ui  homines  in  via ,  in  mensa ,  in  ludis,  in  colloquis  subito  morerentur.  Jtaque  cum  quis 
stcrnulabat,  stepe  cum  slernutatione  spirilum  exhalabat ,  unde  cum  aliquem  sternutantem 
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quit  uudiebat,  slatim  occurrens,  Deus  te  adjuvet,  acclamabat .”  jXug.Ven.  p.  57.  This, 
however,  does  not  go  far  enough  back,  for  the  custom  was  evidently  borrowed  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Greeks.  Aristotle  assigns  a  reason  for  the  veneration  with  which 
sneezing  was  regarded  among  the  Greeks  “  h  Sioti  ik  t ou  Biiotu tow  rr ipi  li/xat  too  ue^i *- 
Aac,  obit  i  koyir/zo;  itrn,  yiyorai,n  on  nt  /ziv  a kkao  euro  vo<rovrru>t  yiytTai,  touto  S'  ou.” 
With  regard  to  the  belief  that  sneezing  was  a  forerunner  or  accompaniment  of  disease, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Plague  of  London  in  1666, 
the  person  attacked  by  the  malady  was  usually  seized  with  violent  and  successive 
sneezing.  Such  was  the  case  at  Athens  as  we  are  told  by  Thucydides,  “  koli  to.  tvroc, 
a  ts  <f >*puylj  Kai  a  ykuii w8u;  aifxzTteSn  a»,  koli  Trytu/za.  <*t  ottoi  non  Suo'aSec  a  pier  erreiTz 
uuney  irntp/xot  kzi  @i>ay%os  imyiyovro."  Thucyd.  11.  49.  aid.  Stursii  Lex.  Xenophont. 
V.irr*pur6*i.  Class.  Journ.  Vol.  9,  p.  256.  id  Vol.  10,  p.  53. 

Page  313.  “  YS^oizzvtux.”  Pausanias,  Laron.  23,  makes  mention  of  a  small  lake 
near  Epidaurus-Limera  in  Laconia,  into  which  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  were  ac¬ 
customed  on  the  festival  of  Ino  to  cast  barley-cakes,  for  the  purpose  of  divination.  If 
the  cake  sank  to  the  bottom  and  remained  there,  the  omen  was  favourable,  otherwise 
not.  The  same  writer  alludes  also  in  the  same  passage  to  a  mode  of  divination  by  the 
craters  of  mount  ,®tna ;  they  cast  into  them  articles  of  gold  and  silver  work,  and  also 
victims,  and  if  the  internal  fires  swallowed  these  up,  the  omen  was  favourable ;  if 
they  were  cast  forth  ag.iin,  it  was  unlucky.  See  farther  on  this  subject,  Plin. 
XXXVII.  11.  Strabo  uses  the  term  uSpofzzvTi;,  XVI. 

Page  318.  “  So  called  i rs.pt.  to  <pz io-i  naivety,”  &c.  This  derivation  may  answer  well 
enough  for  the  common  meaning  of  the  term  (Szanzivui,  not,  however,  for  its  other  sig¬ 
nifications,  viz.  I  calumniate,  I  deceive,  &c.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  derive  the  term 
from  &zirx.ui.  dico.  Thus  Hesych.  /Sarntiv,  keyeiv,  Kznoxoyetv ;  and  hence,  (Zz.e-n ixxos 
kittz,  a  chattering  pye.  Hence  too  in  Hesych.  @z<rx.xvoo,  auiop-xv too,  and  (Szo’xxjvei, 
kurru,  fxt/xpiTiu.  From  all  which  it  follows  that  the  primitive  meaning  of  fizmiavo;  is 
a  babbler,  a  tale-teller,  an  evil  speaker,  a  slanderer  :  ou  -J-eoSet  tout  in'/  y'  ouSev,  nzureo 
nfoSfz  (SztrKxv ot  outrx.  Aristoph.  Plut.  571. 

Page  324.  “The  following  day  was  spent  in  all  possible  expressions  of  mirth  and 
joy-”  ViiL-  XMcian.  de  Dea  Syria.  St.  Cyril,  St.  Jerom,  and  othev  fathers  are 
of  opinion,  that  Ezekiel  alludes  to  this  festival.  VIII.  14.  Vid.  Deylingii  Diss.  de 
fietu  super  Thanimus  ;  Bannier ,  Hist,  du  Culte  d’  Adonis.  Mem.  de  V  Acad,  des  Belle 
Lett.  T.  IV.  p.  136. 

Page  345.  “About  a  year  afterwards,  having  sacrificed  a  sow  to  Ceres,  they  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  greater  mysteries,”  Sic.  “  Warburton,”  observes  the  Abbd  Barthele- 
me,  “has  pretended  that  the  secret  of  these  mysteries  was  nothing  else  than  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  unity  of  God.  In  support  of  this  opinion  he  brings  forward  a  fragment  of 
poetry  cited  by  many  of  the  Christian  fathers,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Palino- 
dia  of  Orpheus.  This  fragment  begins  with  a  form  of  words,  accustomed  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  mysteries. — Be  far  away  ye  uninitiated.  In  this  it  is  declared  that  there 
is  but  one  God,  that  he  exists  by  himself,  that  he  is  the  source  of  all  being,  that  he 
is  invisible  to  every  eye,  though  nothing  is  concealed  from  his.  If  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  Hierophant  announced  this  doctrine  to  the  initiated,  there  would  remain  no 
more  doubt  on  the  subject  of  the  mysteries  :  many  difficulties,  however,  arise  in  re¬ 
lation  to  this  point.  It  is  of  little  importance  whether  these  verses  be  those  of  Or¬ 
pheus  or  of  some  other  poet ;  the  question  is  whether  they  were  anterior  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment  ot  Christianity,  and  whether  they  were  pronounced  on  initiation.  1.  Eu¬ 
sebius  has  cited  them  after  a  Jew  named  Aristobulus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptole¬ 
my  Philadelphus,  i  e.  about  200  B.  C.  The  reading  which  he  gives  is  different, how¬ 
ever,  from  that  found  in  the  works  of  St.  Justin.  Critics  have  at  this  late  day,  nearly 
all  considered  the  Palinodia  of  Orpheus  to  be  spurious,  or  at  least  to  be  interpolated 
by  Aristobulus  or  some  other  Jew.  Removing,  however,  the  idea  of  an  interpolation, 
and  regarding  the  verses  as  genuine,  what  ensues  ?  Evidently  that  the  author  of  these 
verses,  in  speaking  of  the  Supreme  Being,  has  expressed  himself  in  nearly  the  same 
terms  with  the  more  ancient  writers.  It  is  above  all  deserving  of  remark  that  the 
principal  articles  of  the  doctrine  announced  by  the  palinodia,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
hymn  of  Cleanthes,  a  contemporary  of  Aristobulus,  and  in  the  poem  of  Aratus,  who 
lived  about  the  same  time,  and  whose  testimony  St.  Paul  has  quoted.  2d.  Was  the 
Palinodia  chanted  during  the  initiation  ?  Tatian  and  Athenagoras,  seem  in  fact  to  asso¬ 
ciate  it  with  the  mysteries;  and  yet  it  was  only  recited  in  order  to  oppose  the  absurdi¬ 
ties  of  Polytheism.  How  could  these  two  authors,  and  the  fathers  of  the  church, if  they 
wished  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  had  always  been  recognized  by 
the  ancient  nations,  have  neglected  to  tell  us  that  such  a  profession  of  faith  was  made 
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in  the  ceremonies  at  Eleusis.  In  depriving  YVarburton,  observes  the  learned  Abbe,  02 
this  powerful  means  of  victory,  1  presume  not  to  combat  his  opinion  in  relation  to  the 
secret  of  the  mysteries ;  it  appears  to  me  a  very  probable  one.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  a  religious  society,  which  aimed  at  destroying  the  objects  of  the  re¬ 
ceived  worship,  which  maintained  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
which  required  on  the  part  of  its  members  so  many  preparations  and  prayers,  and  so 
much  abstinence,  joined  to  so  great  purity  of  heart,  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to 
hide  beneath  a  thick  veil  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  formation  of  the  world,  of  the 
operations  of  nature,  of  the  origin  of  arts,  and  of  other  subjects  which  could  exercise 
a  very  slight  influence  on  the  morals.  Will  it  be  said  that  they  were  confined  to  de¬ 
veloping  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  ?  This  doctrine,  however,  which  the 
philosophers  of  the  day  feared  not  to  explain  in  their  writings,  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  a  tribunal,  which,  after  death,  annexes  to  our  souls  the  good  or  evil  destinies 
they  have  to  fulfil.  I  will  add  but  one  reflection  farther.  According  to  Eusebius, 
in  the  ceremonies  of  initiation,  the  hierophant  appeared  under  the  form  of  the  De- 
miurgos,  or  Creator  of  the  universe.  Three  priests  had  the  attributes  of  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  Mercury,  and  perhaps  the  inferior  attendants  represented  the  four  other 
planets.  However  this  ma_,  be,  do  we  not  recognize  the  Demiurgos  forming  the  uni¬ 
verse  from  chaos?  and  is  it  not  a  picture  of  the  formation  of  the  world,  such  as  Plato 
has  described  it  in  his  Timeeus  ?  The  idea  of  Warburton  is  ingenious,  and  advanced 
with  a  spirit  and  sagacity  which  cannot  be  surpassed  ;  yet  as  it  presents  some  great 
difficulties,  I  have  proposed  it  merely  as  a  simple  conjecture.”  Voyage  du  j eune 
Anacharsis  en  Grice;  par  J.  J.  Barlhilemy,  T.  5,  ed.  Paris,  not.  p.  563 — 566. 

Page  397.  “After  the  cycle  of  eight  years,  no  change  was  made  in  the  calendar 
until  the  time  of  Meton.”  The  following  table  will  shew  the  relation  between  the 
Attic  months,  according  to  the  cycle  of  Meton,  and  the  modern  calendar  : 


Hecatombamn  . 

t 

1  § 

Metageitnion  . 

to  2  1 

Boedromion . 

-i 

Pyanepsion . 

.  2d.  October. 

13 

Msemacterion . 

0 

s 

Posideon . 

u  . 

A)  £  1 

Gamelion . 

a  *5 
.-  c 

Anthesterion  . 

^  S  \ 

Elaphebolion . 

bo  2  < 

Munychion  . 

*g  a 

Thargelion . 

“  £  1 

Scirrophorion . 

. 27th.  May. 

Page  408.  “  To  distinguish  soldiers  from  slaves,  who  were  commonly  marked  in 

the  forehead  as  has  been  already  observed,  they  had  a-riyuura.  ev  &e.  If 

this  remark  be  meant  to  apply  to  the  Greeks  previous  to  their  subjugation  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  it  is  not  correct.  There  were  no  military  stigmata  but  under  the  Caesars, 
vid-  Lips,  de  Mil.  Piom.  1.  9.  Aetius  Armiden,  a  Greek  physician,  is  sometimes  cited 
in  opposition  to  this,  but  as  this  physician  lived  in  the  time  of  Justinian  when  the 
Romans  were  masters  of  the  world,  his  testimony  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  this 
custom  was  previously  in  use  among  the  Greeks. 

Page  442.  “Ao^oc  consisted  of  eight,  as  others  say  of  twelve,”  Sic.  The  size  of 
the  xo^or  was  different  at  different  periods.  The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  Acharn. 
1073,  JElian.  Tact.  4,  and  Suidas  ad  voc.  are  the  authorities  to  whom  Potter  apparent¬ 
ly  refers  ;  the  scholiast  on  Thucydides,  5.  66,  makes  the  Ao^oc  to  have  contained  512 
men  ;  this,  however,  was  in  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  vid.  Spanheim .  ad  Ju¬ 
lian.  p.  253  sq.  Eustath.  ad  II.  S',  p.  487.  exlr.  In  the  army  ofCyrus  the  elder,  according 
to  Xenophon,  each  xo^o?  consisted  of  24  men.  In  the  army  of  the  Greeks,  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  younger  Cyrus,  each  appears  to  have  containedlOO  men.  Anab. 

3,  4,  14 ;  4  3,  19.  IV.  8,  13.  vid.  Eustath.  1. 1.  p.  488,  and  Phavorinus.  In  one  part 
of  the  Anabasis,  however,  Xenophon  makes  the  xs^oc  equivalent  to  50  men.  (1, 2. 25.  l 
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but  here  he  seems  specially  to  refer  to  the  Thessalian  forces.  Among  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  a  ao^o;  consisted  of  125  men.  The  ao^oc  of  the  Athenians  is  not  ascertained. 
The  term  \<>x.os  in  Homer  and  Pindar  is  used  for  a  chosen  band  of  warriors,  planted 
in  ambuscade  for  a  sudden  attack:  hence  the  expression  kc/acc  ao^oc,  applied  by 
the  former  poet  to  the  wooden  horse.  In  a  later  age  it  signified  any  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  warriors  ;  sometimes  also  a  definite  number.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  calls 
the  Roman  centuries  ao^cu. 

Page  482.  “  Those  Grecians  who  first  introduced  the  custom  of  erecting  pillars 

for  trophies  incurred  a  severe  censure  from  the  ages  in  which  they  lived.”  They  who 
first  erected  trophies  of  brass  or  stone  were  even  accused  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Am- 
phictyons.  vid.  IVesseling.  ad  Diod-  Sic.  XIII-  24.  Cic.  de  Juvent.  II.  33.  Spanheim. 
ad  Julian,  p.  139.  Prcef.  p.  103. 

Page  488.  “  Sometimes  crowns  were  presented,”  &c.  As  this  subject  of  antiquity 
has  lately  been  made  a  topic  of  discussion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  subjoin  the  re¬ 
marks  of  an  accomplished  scholar,  in  relation  to  the  enquiry,  of  what  materials  was 
the  Grecian  crown  of  victory  composed  ?  Professor  Everett’s  words  are  as  follows : 

“  The  variety  of  occasions,  both  public  and  private,  on  which  crowns  were  assigned 
as  prizes,  and  assumed  as  festive  or  triumphal  ornaments,  makes  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  decide  in  favour  of  any  material  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  Very  express 
authorities,  however,  are  found  both  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classical  writers,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  opinion  that  the  Athenians  made  use  both  of  the  olive  and  of  the  wild 
olive,  for  this  purpose.  Pliny,  the  elder,  informs  us,  that  “  the  Athenians  crowned 
their  victors  with  olive,  while  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  made  use  of  the  wild  olive,  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Olympic  games.”  Herodotus  relates  that  after  the  victory  of  Salamis, 
the  Lacedaemonians  assigned  a  crown  of  olive  to  Eurybiades,  as  the  prize  of  skill,  and 
Plutarch  repeats  the  account.  Miltiades  claimed  the  olive  wreath  for  the  victory  at 
Marathon,  which  one  of  the  orators  declared  was  no  more  due  to  him  than  to  his 
army.  Thrasybulus  was  presented  by  his  countrymen  with  an  olive  crown  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  Theophrastus  speaks  of  an  olive  in  the  market¬ 
place  atMegara,  the  cutting  down  of  which  portended  the  capture  and  plundering  of 
the  city.  In  a  pompous  triumphed  procession  at  Alexandria,  of  which  an  account  by 
a  lost  author  is  preserved  by  Athiinmus,  the  statue  of  victory  was  crowned  with 
olive.  The  imagery  of  the  Greek  poet  confirms  these  authorities.  The  herald  who, 
in  the  Agamemnon  of  iEschyles,  brings  to  Argos  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  is 
“  shaded  with  branches  of  olive.’  ’  Pindar  calls  the  olive  “  the  crown  of  valour,’5 
Euripides  salutes  Salamis  as  the  native  spot  of  the  olive,  “  the  heavenly  crown  of  Mi¬ 
nerva,  and  the  ornament  of  illustrious  Athens.”  Tertullian  condemns  the  use  of 
“  olive  crowns  in  war,  as  an  idolatry  to  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  arms.’’  These  autho¬ 
rities,  with  others  to  the  same  effect,  may  mostly  be  found  in  the  learned  work  of  Pas¬ 
chal  on  crowns.  They  seem  decisive  of  the  fact,  that  amoDg  the  Athenians  at  least 
the  olive  crown  was  the  prize  of  victory.  The  selection  of  the  wild  olive  as  the 
prize  of  the  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  raised  that  tree  to  a  poetical  celebrity  ; 
but  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  selection  was  originally  owing  to  some  previously 
existing  principle  of  association.  A  great  part  of  the  third  Olympic  of  Pindar  con¬ 
sists  of  a  glowing  account  of  the  expedition  of  Hercules  to  the  Hyperborean  regions ; 
which,  in  the  primitive  mythology  of  the  Greeks  were  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  to 
procure  the  wild  olive  tree,  which  he  planted  at  Olympia,  and  of  which  the  crowns 
of  the  victors  were  made.  It  is  observable,  that  though  the  Olympic  tree  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  wild  olive,  Pindar  speaks  of  it  simply  as  the  olive.  The  diadem  of  the  Ju¬ 
piter  Olympius  of  Phidias,  the  most  illustrious  wreath  ever  woven  by  human  hands, 
was  of  gold,  wrought  in  the  form  of  leaves  of  the  wild  olive.  As  many  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  customs  were  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention 
from  Dio  Cassius  and  Appian,  that  Julius  Caesar,  on  two  occasions,  bestowed  olive 
crowns  on  the  soldiers  of  his  army ;  although  express  authorities  are  found  for  the 
opinion  that  laurel  was  employed  by  the  Romans  in  general  for  this  purpose.  The 
wild  olive  differs  but  little  from  the  olive,  and  Mr.  Martyn  in  his  notes  to  the  Geor¬ 
gies,  expresses  his  belief  that  it  is  naturally  the  same  plant.  The  shape  and  colour  of 
the  leaf,  and  general  appearance  of  the  branches  are  the  same.  Both  abound  in 
many  parts  of  Greece,  particularly  in  Attitfa,  and  while  the  spots  where  the  Academy 
and  Lyceum  stood,  are  still  shaded  by  plantations  of  olive,  the  hills  which  separate 
Attica  from  the  plain  of  Thebes,  are  covered  with  the  oleaster.  The  almost  super¬ 
stitious  value  which  the  Athenians  attached  to  the  olive,  may  have  furnished  a  reason 
for  sparing  its  branches,  on  their  numerous  festive  and  triumphal  occasions,  and  for 
substituting  those  of  the  wild  olive,  as  beautiful  in  its  appearance,  and  which  might 
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be  used  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  fruit,  which  was  at  once  the  wealth  and  pride  05 
the  Athenians,  the  gift  and  the  emblem  of  their  tutelar  goddess.  The  opinion  of  those 
writers  who  have  doubted  whether  the  olive  crown  was  the  prize  of  victory,  seems  to 
rest  in  part  on  the^authority  of  Aulus  Gellius.  In  a  chapter  of  his  miscellan)7  upon  the 
subject  of  crowns,  from  which  modern  authors  have  taken  their  account  of  the  various 
crowns  used  by  the  Romans,  he  speaks  of  the  olive  crowns  as  used  by  those  who  were 
not  in  the  battle,  but  who  procured  the  triumph.  The  authorities  quoted  above  show 
that  the  assertion  made  in  the  first  part  of  this  passage  is  correct  neither  in  respect  to 
the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans.  The  latter  clause,  though  obscure,  favours  the  idea  that 
the  olive  crown  was  worn  by  the  citizens  at  large  in  their  triumphal  festivities.” 

Page  487.  “  But  the  contrivance  of  all  others  the  most  celebrated  for  close  con¬ 

veyance  of  intelligence,  was  the  Lacedaemonian  aKvra.hu,”  &c.  What  Dr.  Potter,  in 
his  description  of  the  scylale,  calls  a  long  narrow  scroll  of  parchment,  is  termed  by  Suidas, 
the  scholiast  on  Pindar,  &c. ;  by  the  scholiast  on  Ai  istophanes,  tip/**.  ;  and  by 
Aulus  Gellius,  lorum.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  invention  of  parch¬ 
ment  had  taken  place  at  this  period;  for  we  know  that  the  art  of  preparing  skins  for 
writing  upon  was  not  discovered  till  B.  C  170,  by  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  who, 
when  the  exportation  of  paper  made  from  the  papyrus,  was  prohibited  by  one  of  the 
Ptolemies,  from  motives  of  jealousy  towards  Eumenes,  invented  parchment  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  rival  the  Alexandrian  library.  The  truth  is,  that 
this  narrow  thong  of  leather  was  exclusively  applied  to  the  black  sticks,  without  any 
regard  to  the  custom  of  writing  upon  parchment.  The  words  /,«*?,  and  lorum, 

no  where  occur,  it  is  believed,  in  any  other  meaning  than  that  of  a  strap  of  leather ; 
consequently  all  conjectures  as  to  the  circumstance  of  these  thongs  being  made 
from  the  bark  of  trees  are  fruitless  :  the  papyrus  is  out  of  the  question,  for  its  inven¬ 
tion  did  not  occur  until  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  it  was  some  time 
after  that  before  its  use  became  general.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  Au- 
sonius  in  his  description  of  the  o-v.v'ra.M,  is  guilty  of  an  Anachronism  :  the  passage  in 
question  is  in  his  24th  epistle. 

“  Vtl  Lacedcemoniam  scytnlem  imitare,  libelli 
Segmina  Pergamei  tereti  circumdata  ligno 
Perpetuo  inscribens  versu  :  qui  deinde  solutus 
Non  respondentes  sparso  dabit  ordine  formas , 

Donee  consimihs  ligni  replicelur  in  orbem," 

vid.  Class.  Joum.  Vol.  3,  page  108. 


THE  END. 


AN  INDEX 


OF 

REMARKABLE  THINGS 


AB/E,  a  city  of  Phocis,  oracle  of  Apollo  at, 
259. 

Abdication  of  children,  633. 

Academia,  36. 

Acrisius  king  of  Argos,  said  by  some  to  have 
founded  the  Amphictyonic  council,  79. 

Adopted  children.  640. 

Adulteries,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  154, 
punishment  of,  610. 

iEgaeon  invented  ships  of  war,  490. 

-Eginensians  invented  ships,  488. 

Aischylus,  works  of,  not  to  be  brought  on  the 
stage,  131. 

Affairs,  military,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  162. 

Altars,  different  kinds  of,  173;  forms  of,  1 74 ; 
consecration  of,  175  ;  where  erected,  177; 
esteemed  so  sacred  as  to  be  a  general  refuge 
for  malefactors,  179;  placed  near  graves, 562. 

Amphiaraus,  oracle  of,  265,  &c. 

Amphictyonic  council,  79,  &c. 

Animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  195. 

Antidotes  aginst  love,  583 

Apparel  of  soldiers,  437 ;  of  mourners,  545. 

Archers,  410. 

Archons,  65. 

Areopagus,  court  of  the,  91,  &c. 

Armies  of  the  Greeks,  in  what  manner  divided, 
442,  &c. 

Arms,  by  whom  invented,  417  ;  different  sorts 
of,  422,  &c.;  how  adorned,  ibid. 

Armour  of  horsemen  and  horses,  416. 

Arrows,  433. 

Assemblies  of  the  Athenians, 81,  &c.;  manner 
of  holding  of,  84 ;  laws  relating  to,  138. 

Athenians,  denominations  of  the,  1  ;  wore 
grasshoppers  in  their  hair,  ib;  tribes  of  the, 
44 ;  boroughs  of  the,  47 ;  public  assemblies 
of  the,  81,  &c.;  punishments  »f  the,  119,  &c. 
rewards  of  the,  121,  &c  ;  laws  of  the,  124, 
&c. ;  worshipped  unknown  gods,  116;  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  j&tfiers  in  the  number  of  their 
gods  and  festivals,  322;  cavalry  of  the, 
414 ;  commanders,  &c.  of  the,  438  ;  heralds 
of  the,  451 ;  fleets  of  the,  505  ;  funerals  of 
the,  533 ;  marriages  of  the,  585 ;  divorces 
of  the,  608 ;  adulteries  of  the,  610. 

Athens,  city  of,  different  names  of  the,  26 ;  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the,  26 ;  citadel  of  the,  26 ; 


public  treasury  of  the,  28 ;  lower  city  of 
the,  29,  &c  ;  gates  of  the,  29,  30 ;  streets  of 
the,  30 ;  temples  of  the,  30,  31 ;  forums  of 
the,  33 ;  public  halls  of  the,  33 ;  gymnasia, 
of  the,  34,  35 ;  theatres  of  the,  37,  38  ;  har¬ 
bours  of  the,  38, 39 ;  citizens  of  the,  39. 

Atlas,  said  to  have  invented  ships,  488. 

Bachelors  at  Lacedaemon  incurred  various  pe¬ 
nalties,  585. 

Backstays  in  ships,  500. 

Balearian  slingers,  435. 

Ballast  used  in  ships,  497. 

Balls  of  brass  used  in  giving  sentence  in  judi  ¬ 
cial  proceedings,  107. 

Barley-bran  used  in  exciting  love,  579. 

Baths,  656. 

Beaks  of  ships,  500. 

Beans  used  in  giving  sentence  in  judicial  pro 
ceedings,  107. 

Bear-star,  guide  of  mariners,  508. 

Belts,  423. 

Betrayers  of  their  country,  treatment  of,  after 
death,  525. 

Betrothing  in  marriage,  different  forms  of,  590. 

Birds  offered  in  sacrifice,  196. 

Black  worn  by  mourners,  545. 

Blood,  used  in  lustrating  the  places  in  which 
assemblies  met,  84. 

-  of  doves  used  in  philtres,  578. 

Boatswain,  509. 

Bodies  how  placed  upon  funeral  piles,  554  ; 
bones  of,  how  distinguished  when  consumed 
to  ashes,  557  ;  washed  and  anointed,  ib. 

Bones  of  snakes  and  toads  used  for  exciting 
love,  578. 

Boxing,  exercise  of,  383. 

Boys,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  154  ;  instruct¬ 
ed  in  arts  and  discipline,  136. 

Brass  used  used  instead  of  iron,  418. 

Breakfast,  648. 

Breastplates,  423,  &c. 

Bride,  how  conducted  to  her  husband’s 
house,  601. 

Bridges  or  stairs,  497. 

Bucklers,  425 ;  carefully  preserved,  484 ;  used 
for  placing  dead  soldiers  on,  478 ;  for  laying 
infants  on,  628. 
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Burial,  earnestly  desired,  521 ;  denied  to  some, 
524 ;  time  of,  540. 

Burning  the  dead,  manner  of,  553  ;  antiquity 
of,  ib. ;  occasion  of,  ib. 

Business,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  161. 

Buying  and  selling,  laws  relating  to,  150. 

Cablesof  ships,  497. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  temple  of,  31 ;  why  the 
former  was  said  to  be  hatched  out  of  an 
egg,  G19. 

Cecrops  founded  the  city  of  Athens,  5;  gave 
name  to  the  citadel,  26 ;  supposed  to  have 
founded  the  court  of  Areopagus,  91 ,  insti¬ 
tuted  marriage,  585. 

Celibacy  in  men  deemed  infamous  by  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  585. 

Cenotaphs,  564. 

Ceres,  first  instructed  the  Athenians  in  laws, 
124;  oracle  of,  at  Patr*  in  Achaia,  267. 

Ceryces,  132,  187. 

Children,  how  and  when  registered,  43,  laws 
relating  to,  135;  might  be  disinherited,  136; 
how  buried,  528;  what  gods  were  invoked 
for  procuring  of,  623  ;  management  of,  628 ; 
different  sorts  of,  635,  &c.;  partook  of  the 
good  and  evil  actions  of  their  parents,  643  ; 
zealous  in  vindicating  their  parents,  644 ; 
provided  for  them,  ib.  ;  when  abdicat¬ 
ed,  647. 

Cirrha,  oracle  of  Apollo  at,  256. 

Citadel  of  Athens,  circumference  of  the,  26 ; 
fortified  by  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  26  ; 
adorned  with  the  arms  of  the  valiant,  486. 

Citizens,  of  Athens,  39 ;  Athenian  laws  relat¬ 
ing  to,  L34. 

Coals  of  mail,  423. 

Cock  sacrificed  to  Mars,  195. 

Cockfighiing  practised  one  day  in  a  year,  132. 

Coffins,  558. 

Colophonion  horsemen,  414. 

Condition  of  the  Athenian  slaves,  50,  &c.;  of 
the  Spartan  slaves,  or  Helots,  61. 

Confinement  of  women,  618. 

Conquerors  at  the  Olympic  and  Islhmic  games, 
rewards  of  the,  131. 

Conversation  at  the  public  repasts  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  695. 

Corporate  societies,  laws  relating  to,  151. 

Corpses,  polluted  houses  in  which  they  were, 
539 ;  in  what  manner  carried  to  be  buri¬ 
ed,  540. 

Corype  in  Thessaly,  oracle  of  Apollo  at,  260. 

Courses  at  supper,  672. 

Court  of  Justice,  for  homicide,  97,  &c.;  for  civil 
as  well  as  criminal  affairs,  and  their  judicial 
proceedings,  100,  &c. 

Crests  for  helmets,  421. 

Cretans,  countermarch  of  the,  448;  sounded 
alarms  on  flutes,  462 ;  manner  of  the,  in  en¬ 
tertaining  strangers,  700. 

Criminals,  allowed  to  plead  their  own  defence, 
105,116;  punished  with  a  fine,  116;  with 
infamy  or  disgrace,  ibid,  with  servitude,  ib. 
with  marks  impressed  with  a  hot  iron,  117, 
with  imprisonment,  ib.  with  perpetual  ba¬ 
nishment,  118;  with  death,  119. 

Cross  upon  which  malefactors  were  hang¬ 
ed,  120. 

Crowns  conferred  as  rewards,  122. 

Cycle  of  Thales,  396:  of  Solon,  397:  of  Me- 


ton,  ibid. ;  of  Calippus,  ibid. 

Cynosarges,  37. 

Dsedalus’s  fable,  interpretaliou  of,  499. 

Dancing,  690. 

Darts,  434. 

Dead  enemies,  how  treated,  473. 

Dead  bodies,  not  supposed  by  the  Spartans  to 
pollute,  567. 

Dead  men,  how  reverenced,  521,  when  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  Elysiao  fields,  ibid  :  under  the 
power  of  the  infernal  deities,  530  ;  eves  of, 
closed,  533 ;  stretched  out,  washed  with 
warm  water,  and  anointed  with  oil,  534 : 
adorned  with  rich  and  splendid  garments, 
ibid;  laid  out,  and  attended,  536  ;  mouths  of, 
filled  with  a  piece  of  money,  537 ;  with 
cakes,  538. 

Death,  when  sudden,  occasioned  by  Apollo  or 
Diana,  530 ;  expressed  in  gentie  words,  532 ; 
in  what  manner  inflicted  on  criminals!  119, 
120. 

Debtors,  bodies  of,  delivered  to  their  credit¬ 
ors,  527. 

Declaration  of  war,  form  of  a,  453. 

Decrees,  Athenians,  not  to  be  erased  from  the 
tablets,  129 ;  of  the  senate,  how  long  to  con¬ 
tinue,  134;  of  the  senate  and  people,  laws 
relating  to  the,  133,  &c. 

Delos,  oracle  of  Apollo  and  Diana  at,  256. 

Delphi,  city  of,  where  supposed  to  have  been 
situated,  247;  oracle  at  the,  ibid. 

Description  of  the  city  of  Athens,  25,  &c. 

Dials,  522. 

Diana,  temple  of,  32. 

Dinner,  648. 

Dirge  at  funerals,  551. 

Discourse  at  entertainments,  after  funerals,  567 ; 
at  feasts,  695. 

Divination,  diffi  rentjkinds  of,  272;  by  dreams. 
274 ;  by  sacrifices,  283  ;  by  birds,  289  ;  by  in¬ 
sects  and  reptiles,  295,  by  signs  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  296 ;  by  lots,  299 ;  by  rods,  301  ;  by 
arrows,  ibid  ;  by  ominous  words  and  things, 
303 ;  by  water,  313 ;  by  polished  and  en¬ 
chanted  crystals,  314  ;  by  various  other  mat¬ 
ters,  314,  &c. 

Divine  worship,  laws  relating  to,  130. 

Divorces,  608;  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  153. 

Dodona,  oracle  at,  240,  &c. 

Doves,  blood  of,  used  in  philtres,  578. 

Dowries,  591 ;  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  153. 

Draco,  law  of,  remarkable  for  their  severity, 
125,  repealed  by  SoIod,  ib. 

Dreams,  divination  by,  274;  kinds  of,  274,  &c. 

Drink,  656,  &c. 

Dying  men,  how  treated  by  their  friends,  531 ; 
prayed  to  Mercury,  ib. 

Earth,  three  handfuls  of,  thrown  on  dead  bo¬ 
dies,  522. 

Eating,  times  of,  647. 

Elysian  fields,  admittance  into  the,  521,  522. 

Employments  of  women,  618,  &c. 

Enchantments,  312,  &c 

Enemies,  how  treated  after  death,  473. 

Engagements  by  sea,  515;  on  land,  457, 
&c. 

Engines  in  sieges,  463,  &c.;  fo  cast  stones,  472  i 
how  eluded,  ib. 

Ensigns,  443. 
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Entertainments,  at  funerals,  567 ;  different 
sorts  of,  649,  &c.i  customs  before,  656,  &c. 
ceremonies  at,  667,  Ac.;  Athenian  laws  re¬ 
lating  to,  161. 

Entrails  of  victims,  manner  of  divining  from 
the,  284. 

Ephebi,  oath  of  the,  136. 

Exercises,  used  by  the  Greeks,  380,  &c  >  presi¬ 
dents  of  the,  381 . 

Exposing  infants,  633. 

False  swearers,  punishments  of,  233. 
Fascination,  318. 

F easts,  649. 

Festivals,  Grecian,  321,  &c. ;  laws  relating  to 
the,  130. 

Fetters  used  in  punishments,  118. 

Fire-ships,  517. 

Five-hundred,  senate  of,  86 ;  laws  relating  to 
the,  138. 

Flags,  in  battles,  459;  in  ships,  494. 

Flowers  laid  on  tombs,  569. 

Flutes,  employed  in  sounding  alarms,  462 ; 
Food  used  at  the  public  repasts  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  655. 

Foredeck,  493. 

Forms  of  swearing,  222,  &c. 

Fortifications  by  sea,  517. 

Forums,  33. 

Freed  servants,  laws  relating  to,  137. 

Funerals,  military,  475 ;  solemnized  by  rela¬ 
tions,  523, 542 :  denied  to  some  persons,  524 ; 
by  whom  attended,  542;  Athenian  laws  re¬ 
lating  to,  157. 

Games,  presidents  of  the,  381  ;  at  funerals, 
566  Olympic,  387 ;  Pythian,  391  ;  Nemean, 
ibid ;  Isthmian,  394. 

Garlands  at  feasts,  674. 

Garments,  at  funerals,  542;  at  marriages,  609 ; 
at  feasts,  674;  of  the  dead  burned  with  their 
bodies,  555. 

Generals,  of  the  Athenian  army,  438,  &c.  ;  of 
the  Spartan  army,  440 ;  guarded  by  three 
hundred  Spartans,  441 ;  received  their  or¬ 
der?  from  the  ephori,  441.  , 

Gods  of  Greece,  166,  &c.;  libations  to  the, 
191 ;  had  part  of  the  spoils  taken  in  war,  480 ; 
invoked  before  engagements,  458 ;  before 
voyages,  510;  cursed  by  men  in  affliction, 
550  ,  received  oblations  at  the  beginning  of 
feasts,  673. 

Grappling  iron  in  ships,  516. 

Greaves,  425. 

Greeks,  whence  received  their  religion,  1 65  ; 
proverbial  for  their  treachery  and  perfidy, 
235. 

Guards,  for  the  hands,  425  ;  of  the  camps,  456. 
Gymnasia,  34 ;  taws  relating  to  the,  143. 

Hair,  of  dying  men  cut  of,  530  ;  of  dead  men 
hung  on  the  door  of  the  house,  539 ;  of  mourn¬ 
ers  how  disposed,  545  ;  laid  on  tombs,  570. 
Harbours,  38,  39,  513. 

Hawsers  of  ships,  413. 

Head  of  ships,  493. 

Helmets,  420. 

Helotes,  severe  treatment  of  the,  61. 

Heralds,  451. 

Hercules,  said  to  have  invented  ships,  488  ; 


oracle  of,  at  Bura  in  Achaia,  267. 

Herds,  laws  relating  to,  149. 

Heroes  how  honoured,  573. 

Homer’s  rhapsodies  when  repeated,  131. 

Honey  offered  to  the  dead,  571. 

Honours,  laws  relating  to,  143. 

Horse-races,  384. 

Horses,  how  managed,  411 ;  how  used  in  clia 
riots,  413. 

Hospitality,  699,  &c. 

Houses,  polluted  by  dead  bodies,  566 ;  purifi¬ 
ed,  567. 

Husbands,  Spartan,  607 ;  lent  their  wives,  609  ; 

laws  relating  to,  152. 

Hybla,  oracle  of  Apollo  at,  260. 

Janus,  the  inventor  of  ships,  488. 

Javelins,  434. 

Ichne  in  Macedonia,  oracle  of  Apollo  at,  260. 
Jessamine  laid  on  tomhs,  569. 

Images,  171;  matter  of.  172,  &c. 

Impaled  persons  not  buried,  527. 

Imprecations,  222 ;  added  to  oaths,  230. 
Imprisonment,  117. 

Incantations,  312 

Infants, burial  of,  528;  management  of,  527,  &c. 
exposed,  633. 

Inscriptions  on  monuments,  562. 

Institution  of  the  Areopagus,  time  of  the,  91. 
Integrity  of  the  court  of  Arecopagus,  32,  &c. 
Interment,  553,  Ac. 

Interpreters  of  dreams,  275. 

Interring  the  dead,  manner  of,  553,  &c. 

Ionians  introduced  luxury  and  effiminacy  into 
Greece,  676 ;  delighted  in  wanton  dances, 
691. 

Isthmian  games,  393. 

J udges,  Athenian,  98 ;  laws  relating  to  the,  144 ; 

inferior,  109,  &c. 

Judicial  proceedings,  101,  &c. 

Juno,  honoured  with  the  spoils  of  war,  480; 
worshipped  before  marriage,  597 ;  concerned 
in  childbirth,  625,  &c. 

Jupiter,  honoured  with  the  spoils  of  war,  480  ; 
with  trophies,  482  ;  worshipped  before  mar¬ 
riage,  597. 

Keel  of  ships,  492. 

Lacedaemonians,  stigmatized  for  their  treache¬ 
ry  and  contempt  of  oaths,  235  ;  cavalry  of 
the,  414;  soldiers  of  the,  430;  armies  of  the, 
446 ;  countermarch  of  the,  448 ;  camps  of 
the,  446  :  watch  of  the,  456 ;  pursued  not 
their  fleeing  enemies,  465 ;  unskilful  in  the 
management  of  sieges,  4G7  ;  manner  of  the, 
in  burying  their  slain,  476 ;  took  not  the 
spoils  of  those  whom  they  had  conquered, 
479  ;  offered  sacrifices  after  a  victory,  482 ; 
inflicted  severe  punishments  on  those  who 
lost  their  bucklers,  484;  mode  of  the,  in 
conveying  intelligence,  487  ;  honoured  their 
dead,  567,  633  ;  public  repasts  of  the,  695. 
Lands,  Athenian,  laws  relating  to,  149. 

Laws,  Athenian,  first  taught  by  Ceres,  124; 
in  what  manner  enacted,  126  ,  annually  re¬ 
vised,  127  ;  engraven  on  tablets,  128. 
Leagues,  different  sorts  of,  452. 

Leaping,  game  of,  382. 

Lemnians  invented  arms,  417. 
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Levies  of  soldiers,  406,  &c. 

Libations  to  the  gods,  191. 

Limits,  laws  relating  to,  148. 

Lots,  divination  by.  299.  | 

Love,  574,  &c. 

Lovers  interred  together,  558. 

Lustrations  at  funerals,  539. 

Lyceum  at  Athens,  36. 

Lycurgus,  supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
Lyceum,  36. 

Lydian  flutes  used  ut  funerals,  552. 

Madonians,  erected  no  trophies,  483  ;  helmet 
of  the,  422 ;  phalanx  of  the,  443 ;  counter¬ 
march  of  the,  448. 

Magic,  312. 

Magistiates,  Athenian,  73. 

Marriage,  instituted  by  Cecrops,  585 ;  time  of 
the  year  proper  for,  587 ;  ceremonies  of, 
596,  &c.  songs  of,  605 

Mars,  said  to  have  invented  arms,  417. 

Master  of  a  ship,  507. 

Masts  of  a  ship,  499. 

Materials  for  entertainments,  652,  &c. 

Meals,  647. 

Meats,  652,  Ac. 

Mercury,  oracle  of,  at  Pharae  in  Achaia,  267. 
prayed  to  by  dying  men,  531 ;  honoured  with 
sacrifices,  568;  the  god  of  heralds,  451. 

Midwives,  627 

Military  rewards  and  punishments,  484. 

Minerva,  honoured  with  spoils  taken  in 
war,  480 

Mizen-sail,  499 

Money,  put  into  the  mouths  of  dead  per¬ 
sons,  537. 

Months,  Athenian,  names  ofi  398  ;  divided  in¬ 
to  decades,  399 

Moon,  superstitious  ideas  concerning  the,  453, 
587. 

Mourning,  ceremonies  of,  543. 

Munychia,  39. 

Myrtle  laid  on  tombs,  569. 

Mysian  flute,  used  at  funerals,  552. 

Mysteries  not  to  be  divulged,  131. 

Naval  instruments, 500 officers,  506;  spoils, 
518. 

Navigation,  how  and  by  whom  invented,  488. 

Nemean  games,  391. 

Neptune,  temple  of,  27  ;  invented  ships,  488  ; 
concerned  in  horsemanship,  411,  Ac. 

Number,  of  Athenian  citizens,  39 ;  tribes,  44; 
sojourners,  39;  slaves,  39;  judges,  97,  Ac. 

Nuptial  chamber,  names  of  the,  604. 

Oars,  490. 

Oaths,  of  the  Athenian  judges,  100;  of  plain¬ 
tiff  and  defendant  in  courts  of  justice,  103; 
origin  of,  224,  Ac.;  different  kinds  and  forms 
of,  224,  Ac.;  revenue  paid  to,  232. 

Oblations,  191,  193. 

Offensive  weapons,  428. 

Officers  in  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian 
armies,  438,  Ac. 

Offices,  Athenian,  laws  relating  to  various,  142. 

Oil  offered  to  Pluto  instead  of  wine,  192. 

Ointment,  used  in  anointing  dead  budies,  534 ; 
in  perfuming  grave-stones,  570. 

Olympic  games,  victors  at  the,  how  honoured, 
385,  Ac.;  by  whom  and  for  what  purpose  in¬ 


stituted,  385;  when  celebrated,  386. 

Oracle  at  Delphi,  247,  Ac.;  of  Jupiter,  240 ;  of 
Apollo,  247,  Ac. 

Oracles  of  the  gods,  how  esteemed,  238,  ac. 

Orations  at  funerals,  565. 

Orators,  laws  relating  to,  141. 

Ornaments,  laid  aside  by  mourners  544  ;  for 
adorning  children  exposed,  634 

Orobias  in  Euboea,  oracle  of  Apollo  at,  260. 

Orope  in  Euboea,  oracle  of  Apollo  at,  260. 

Orpheus,  said  to  have  instructed  the  Greeks  in 
religious  ceremonies,  165. 

Ostracism,  a  popular  form  of  condemnation  at 
Athens  by  shells,  118. 

Palladium  of  Minerva,  gave  name  to  a  judicial 
court  at  Athens,  90. 

Pan,  the  Author  of  shouting  before  battles,  463. 

Panic  terrors,  463. 

Parasites,  office  of,  132. 

Parents,  laws  relating  to,  135  ;  might  disinhe¬ 
rit  their  children,  136. 

Parrhalus,  invented  shtps  of  war,  490. 

Parsley,  laid  on  tombs,  569. 

Patrimony,  consumers  of  their,  how  treated 
after  death,  527. 

Pay  of  the  Grecian  soldiers,  408,  409. 

Peace  in  what  manner  concluded,  449. 

Pebbles,  anciently  used  in  giving  sentence  in 
judicial  proceedings,  106. 

Pericles,  weakened  the  authority  of  the  court  of 
Areopagus,  96. 

Persians,  countermarch  of  the,  448. 

Persons,  killed  withlightning,  treatment  of, 527  ; 
who  officiated  in  holy  rites,  laws  relating 
to,  132. 

Phalanx,  443  ;  Macedonian,  ibid. 

Philosophers,  laws  relating  to,  144. 

Physicians,  laws  relating  to,  144. 

Piraeus,  description  of  the,  38. 

Pisistratus,  altered  the  laws  of  Solon  at  plea¬ 
sure,  125.  r 

Plates,  struck  with  thunder,  how  treated,  527 ; 
in  which  the  Athenian  assemblies  were  con¬ 
vened,  82. 

Plato,  read  his  lectures  in  the  Academia,  36. 

Pluto,  the  inventor  of  funeral  rites,  521. 

Poems  of  Homer,  when  recited,  131. 

Pole-axe,  431. 

Pollux,  story  of,  interpreted,  619. 

Polygamy,  586. 

Porticoes,  32. 

Prayers,  preparatory  to  sacrifice,  206. 

Priests,  election  of,  133,  134. 

Prisoners  of  war,  how  treated,  478. 

Proceedings,  judicial,  101,  &c. 

Processions  after  victory,  482. 

Procurers,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  154. 

Property,  succession  of,  Athenian  laws  relating 
to,  155. 

Proserpine,  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  child¬ 
birth,  !626. 

Pvowh'n  ships.  493. 

Public  halls.  33 ;  treasury.  28.  games  and  ex¬ 
ercises,  330. 

Punishments,  inflicted  by  the  Athenians.  116. 
Athenian  laws  relatiug  to,  147,  military. 

Purification,  of  women,  635,  methods  of.  199- 
&c. 

Pythian  games.  389. 
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Qualifications  for  becoming  members  of  the  se¬ 
nate  of  five  hundred,  89 ;  of  the  Areopagus, 
91. 

Quivers,  433. 

Quoit,  game  of  383. 

Races,  four  kinds  of,  382  ;  in  chariots,  384. 

Ram,  an  engine  used  for  battering  walls,  471 ; 
how  deieated,  473. 

Receivers  of  the  public  revenue,  laws  relating 
to  the,  148. 

Relations,  performed  nearly  all  the  offices  to 
the  dead,  531. 

Reptiles,  divination  by,  295,  &c. 

Revenue,  of  Athens,  71. 

Rewards,  of  the  conquerors  at  the  Olympic  and 
Isthmian  games,  1  jl  ;  of  valour,  486;  Athe¬ 
nian  laws  rela  ing  to,  163. 

Ribbands  for  decorating  tombs,  570. 

Robbers,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  158. 

Ropes,  used  in  ships,  500. 

Roses  laid  on  tombs,  570. 

Rowers,  how  placed,  498. 

Runagates,  how  punished,  484. 

Running,  382. 

Sacred  fields,  182. 

Sacrifices,  per  ormed  with  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  1 .10 ,  divination  by,  233,  &c. ;  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of,  189 ;  time  and  manner  of  offer¬ 
ing,  204,  he.  ;  followed  by  a  feast,  211. 

Sacrilegious  persons,  how  treated  after  death, 
526.  .  ' 

Salt,  used  in  sacrifices,  194 ;  set  before  strang¬ 
ers,  708. 

Scythians  invented  bows,  431. 

Self-murder,  treatment  of  those  who  commit¬ 
ted,  526. 

Semiramis  invented  ships  of  war,  490. 

Senate  of  five  hundred,  86  ;  proceedings  of  the, 
88,  &c. ;  power  of  the,  89  ,  qualifications  of 
the  members  of  the,  89,  &c. 

Sentence  injudicial  proceedings,  106. 

Sepulchres,  559  i  Athenian  laws  relating  to, 
157. 

Servitude,  punishment  of,  on  whom  inflicted, 

116. 

Shell-trumpets,  460. 

Shields, 425,  &c. 

Ships,  the  supposed  inventors  of,  488,  489,  &c.; 
various  kinds  of,  ib. .  parts  and  ornaments  of, 
492  ;  consecrated  to  some  gods,  496  ;  adorn¬ 
ed  with  garlands,  496,  510. 

Sides  of  ship,  493. 

Sieges,  466. 

Signals,  459 

Signs  in  the  heavens,  divination  by,  296. 

Slain  in  war,  how  treated,  473. 

Slander,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  161. 

Slaves,  Athenian,  50  .  numbers  of  the,  39 ; 
freedom  of  the,  how  gained,  59,  &c.  ;  laws 
relating  to  the,  137. 

- Spartan,  ill-treatment  of  the,  61,  &c. ; 

made  drunk  to  excite  disgust,  ib. 

Slings,  435. 

Soldiers  of  Greece,  paid  and  levied,  406  ;  how 
punished  or  rewarded,  484 ;  arms  of  the, 
burned  with  them,  555. 

Souls,  purified  by  lire,  553. 

Spoils,  how  taken  and  disposed  of,  478. 


Stadium,  35. 

Stage,  38. 

Statues,  171,  &c. ;  a  general  refuge  for  male¬ 
factors,  179. 

Stealing,  punishment  of,  113. 

Strangers,  how  entertained,  699,  &c. 

Streets  of  Athens,  30. 

Sudden  death,  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by 
Apollo  or  Diana,  530. 

Supper,  648 

Supplication,  different  kinds  of,  215. 

Swords,  429. 

Sycophants,  origin  of  the  name  of,  109. 

Tables,  671. 

Tablets,  on  which  laws  were  engraven,  128. 

Tegyrse,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  oracle  of  Apollo 
at,  260. 

Temples,  28,  30,  he.;  laws  relating  to,  130, 
&c. ;  descriptions  of,  170,  he  ;  esteemed  so 
sacred  as  to  be  a  general  refuge  to  malefac¬ 
tors,  179. 

Tenths,  claimed  by  the  gods,  214. 

Theatres,  37,  he. 

Thebans,  adopted  the  religion  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  165  ;  took  great  care  of  infants,  634. 

Theft,  laws  relating  to,  160. 

Theomancy,  distinguished  from  oracular  divi¬ 
nation,  270  ;  three  different  sorts  of,  272. 

Thessalian,  cavalry,  414 j  women,  skilful  in 
magical  practices,  576. 

Time, how  computed  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 396. 

Times  ot  eating,  347. 

Tiling,  room,  38. 

T  ombs,  how  honoured  and  adorned.  568. 

Torches,  used  as  signals,  459 

Trade  not  considered  as  a  base  employment, 33, 

Traitors,  refused  the  rites  of  sepulture.  525. 

Treasurers  at  Athens,  71,  he. 

Treatment  of  infants,  627,  he. 

Trees,  always  formed  a  part  of  sacrifices  in  the 
primitive  ages,  193. 

Tribes,  at  Athens,  44. 

Trumpets,  461. 

T uscans  invented  anchors,  496 

Tyrants,  treatment  of,  after  death,  529. 

Tyrrhenian  trumpets,  461 ;  invented  by  Tyr¬ 
rhene,  ib. 

Vans,  used  for  plaoing  infants  on,  629. 

Veils  used  by  women,  616,  620. 

Venus,  two  deities  so  called,  30  i  temples  of, 
30,  28 

Vesta,  how  honoured  at  feastsi  674. 

Vice  admiral  oi  the  fleet,  507 

Victims,  carried  to  be  sacrificed,  preceded  by 
musical  instruments,  206;  sprinkled  with 
frankincense,  207  ;  manner  of  divining  from, 
283,  he 

Voting,  manner  of,  in  the  public  assemblies  of 
the  Athenians,  86 

Vows,  before  battles  458. 

Voyages,  commencement  of,  510. 

Urns,  sometimes  adorned  with  garlands  and 
flowers,  557. 

Usury,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  150. 

Vulcan,  temple  of,  30;  the  first  fabricator  of 
arms,  417. 

Walls,  not  anciently  used,  466. 
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War,  manner  of  declaring,  453;  sometimes 
ended  by  single  combat,  465. 

Wares,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  150. 

Washing  the  dead,  534. 

Water,  used  in  purifications,  199 ;  placed  be¬ 
fore  houses  in  which  corpses  lay,  539  j  of¬ 
fered  to  the  dead,  572. 

Wax,  used  to  excite  lore,  580, 

White  garments,  used  in  covering  the  dead, 
535. 

Wills,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  155;  how  and 
by  whom  made,  642. 


Wine,  used  in  libations  to  the  gods,  19l. 

Winter,  proper  for  marriage,  507. 

Witnesses,  in  the  judicial  proceedings  at  A- 
thens,  105,  &c.;  laws  relating  to,  146. 

Wives,  how  distinguished  from  concubines, 
616;  when  allowed  to  divorce  their  hus¬ 
bands,  608 ;  lent  to  friends,  609;  not  permit-.' 
ted  to  practise  physic,  627. 

Word  in  battle,  459. 

Wrestling,  exercise  of,  383. 

Year,  395,  Ac. 

Youth,  education  of,  136, 
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'AeiPnAoi,  171,  202 


’A7a9oJai|iovirai, 

688 

’A7a0.1l  Boi>, 

464 

AyaS'S  datfiovor  xparvp,  68B 

’A7dniov, 

111 

”A7tiv,  SyarSai  yumi- 

*a,  tiyco-lai  7au£rriv, 

£if  o(*(av,  dvd7£iv{<i- 

^ov5e. 

601 

’A7tit8?£iov, 

323 

’A7nToyia, 

323 

’A76TUP, 

323 

'Aytukai, 

499 

'Aywkn,  434,  694 

'Ayxupo,  496;  d^nupav 
dvaairav,  atpEiv,  496 

"A  7vos,  185 

’’Ay  pa.,  82 

AyPpd  dpxai'a,  33 ;  6k- 
$ir(9rco\ic,  33  ;  i\<' 
3o4iruAis,  lb  ;  yu- 
I'OJitfia,  ib.;  oTvof, 
ib  ;  Uaijv,  ib  ;  irtri- 

3-81 ra,  ib  ;  Xuxeios,  361 


’Ayopal,  33 

’Ayopaiot,  267 

’Ayopoviipoi,  74 

’A7op£u£iv,  82 

’A^pavia,  323 

'  Ay  pabKta,  323 

’A^patpiov,  111 

“Aypaipov  tiiraAAov,  111 
’A^pidvia,  323 

’A7picona,  ’Aypiuviot,  323 
’ A^porlpa,  324 ;  aypo- 
rlpat  9utr(a,  324 

’A7poirv|f,  324 

’A7op(io«  346 

’A7jpm«,  302 

,A7opn»ri  cravif,  302 

’A7upTnoi  in'vai;,  302 

’A710V  AauiraJooxot,  352 

A7<>)vdpxai,  381 

’A7<Sv£(  dri(inroi,  106; 
tIimtoi,  106;  S£ipav(- 
Tai,  390  ;  dp7up(iai, 

390  ;  iiriTd^ioi,  390 

’A7“vo{fxai,  381 

’A7wvn3iTai,  381 

’Aflim'a  5  fun,  113 

’ASiimiia,  108 

’ASpiave  iruAai,  30 

’AJurov,  170 

AJco  via,  324 ;  ’  Aiuvfid,  324 
’AJuviav  a7£iv,  324 

’A?vnacj|i:s,  324 

’Aiuiviiia,  324 

'AJwviJot  Mfliroi,  324 


"Aduviv  xl.afnv,  324 

’AeixiAioi,  291 

’AfpoyavTim,  314 

’AOnvaia,  324 

’  AOnvaTt,  45 

’ AO^ivti  N i'kh,  27;  IIay 
34vo>,  ib  ;  IToAidt, 
ib. ;  ITdvJpocros,  ib. 

’A9Aj9irai,  66,381 

’AOpriliara,  607 

’Aidxfia,  324 

’AidnEia,  325 

’Aiavrlt,  46,  324 

’A  lyavin,  434 

’Ai7lut  ir6Aai,  29 

’Ai7nTt,  46 

A(7i»<Spai,  45 

Ai'7iic6p£ii,  45 

Al7ivnruv  loptri,  325 

Alxias  Sinn,  58,113 

ATx\a,  673 

"AiAivoi,  551 

'Aiuaxoupia,  325 

'AiuuAoi,  236 

’Aivi7nara,  697 

*Ai?  (ppdrpios,  329 ;  ou- 
pavia,  107 

Ai'jeiv  aniiEi'a,  516 

’Aipfiol,  63 

'A'<ri|ia,  290 

Auniioi,  292 

ATctioi,  292 

’  AicruiivnTai,  381 

’AiTTiTind,  189,  206 
A  lr  1  at,  108 

’Aixiin,  429 

’Aiupa,  325 

’AxaMjna,  3g 

‘AxdJaploi,  202 

'Anapiaviij,  46 

'Axairva  JiiEiv,  651 

’Andtia,  499 

’A*iAiu9a,  285 

’Axivdxns,  430 

’A*4vTicr|ia,  383 

'Anya  Aa|iirds,  287 

'Anpanaiia,  648 

"Axparov  191,  648 

’AvpofioAirai,  4I5 

’AxpoSMwa,  480 

’A«Jo9ivid{£cr9ai,  480 

’Axpoxipaia,  499 

'Atfivea,  or  vtui v  xopu- 
viSes,  494 

'AxpdroAis,  26 

’AxposdAia,  494 

’Axpurnpia,  518 

’A*p(OTopid{fiv,  518 


’Axrai, 

’AxTala, 

'A«na, 

’Axupoi, 

"Aka  Si  nusai, 

’  AAuia, 

'Akak, 
Wkakaynos, 
’AXsaia, 
’AX£i7TTnpiov, 
’AA£»Tpuo(iavriia, 


513 
7,  44 

325 
96 
346 
325 
463 
46t 
325 
34  665 
316 


’AUfKTpuijvwv  ctyiiv,  295, 325 


5So 
288 
10s 
10s 

325 

325 
202 

326 
74 

382 
285 
HI 
64 
382 
388 
593 
.579 
826,  352 
326 


’  AAffbiaxos, 

’A*£upo|iavT»ia, 

’AHnSis  Kt>Tn7op£rv, 

- ivokoynmiv, 

AMVris, 

“Alia, 

'Aknpoi, 

’  AXxnAma, 

"  Akkus  dva^ianfiv  {{up, 
"Akua, 

"Ako€os, 

'Akiyiov, 

’Akoyiov  Jinn, 

’AVIfipfi, 

’  A\ordpxni, 

’Ak<pial€oiai, 

“AMp.ra, 

’  AkCia, 

’AAcoria, 

’  AVoirixtri, 

’AVJTOUS, 

’A^apuvS-ia, 

’Apiapucna, 

'AaSoAa, 

’AnSpoo'ia, 

"Aairpoi, 

’AujiaAii), 

’AuM“v, 

’Aiih'ov, 

A^oX7ot, 

"Ajurtipa, 

’A|iujl, 

’Aaliidpaia, 

’Aatt’iJpod'O) 

A9<P'«Tuovia, 

’  Aaipi^iaxci^Ob 

’Api^o-Topioi, 

’AfFplsonos  Sicpakayyla, 

— - - (pdAa7^,  444 

'Anifiipu'rH  193,363 

’Ava|3drai,  3M 

'Avayihyia, 

’Avajri  tiaia, 

’AvaiSeiai  AiJor, 


420 
326 
326 
326 
499 
326 
605 
326 
326 
208 
27g 
390 
686 
326 
326,  630 
81 
52 
415 
76, 114 
’  497 
444 


326 

213 

95 


88 
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’AvaxaAuirrnf  icr,607;  a- 

’A7r£<7X°lvi<r|iEvoi, 

’  A7mAio)7os, 

’AnvEUcrri  av£u  tb  dva- 

203 

vauaKuTrityioif 

ib. 

32 

’Avdxsi  a, 

326 

’AvttKElOV,  31, 

326 

nau£<r0ai, 

686 

’  AvCXEl’liEia, 

213 

’Affo^dOpai, 

497 

*A  vaxff, 

’AvAxArurij 

326 

’Aprogarnyiov, 

512 

326 

’Airoparnpio!, 

512 

’Avax\r)Tr)pia, 

’AvaxAivoTrdAn, 

326 

'ATrogciiiioi  Sucriai, 

'  Andy  eia, 

’Airiyiito-Sai, 

’Airoyyaipn, 

174 

S84 

498 

’AvdKpio-u,  65,  102, 

’  Avdxpouair, 

103 

532 

390 

112 

’Avdx7u)v  iraidwv  ioy7n, 

326 

’AirniEKararoi, 

74 

’A  va|a?dp£ia, 

327 

*  Ano5oi7ro?E?o-$cti, 
’A7ro5ur-npiov, 

7  4*001701, 

283 

’Avdtfnfa, 

’AvdpjWf, 

195 

665 

328 

633 

'Avapxoi  nflfpai,  dip- 

’Atto  864101, 

291 

XCKIpfCTIOI, 

88 

’Anoxrifu*7oi, 

647 

’Avdsaroi, 

193 

’AiroxTipu^ai  tov  uiov, 

647 

’Avaalyopn, 

447 

’AToAiurEir, 

609 

’Avauji^X'ov, 

111 

’  AiroAAwna, 

329 

‘Araujiaxoi, 

519 

’AffoAuEIV, 

609 

’  AvSpaffoJoxdirnAoi, 

62 

’AnSvimictj 

’A7ro7r*4rr£iv, 

572 

'Avipira, 

695 

609 

'AvSpe'ov, 

'AvJpo^E  apvia, 

'  AyJpoAn’J/ia, 

700 

’ATroiriUTTfcrOai, 

’A7ro7rAnaT«xai, 

283 

327 

189 

112 

’Anoiroinraia, 

329 

7Av5poVn\J»ov, 

112 

’A7ro7ro47rri, 

’ArrocrTacri'ou  di'xn,  60, 

us 

'Aviytov  or  aviyuWru 

618 

116 

AvfTTirrj^fiOf, 

126 

’AiroTEixicraov, 

467 

'Av0£(77rippa, 

327 

Airon'iioucr, 

594 

’Av0£o-7npi(dv,  327, 

400 

’Airoloiin  xipalos, 

443 

’Av0£cr(pdpia, 

328 

’ATorpiwo-jai  svvuxov 

”Antyoua5ai,  or  teteu- 

0\1/I  v. 

283 

Xt»ai  Ti|iwv  nyi'ixuv, 

’Airorpidjai, 

383 

ia-c^iUK,  or  laoKvii- 

’Arroryiax^nvm, 

383 

7TIC0V, 

573 

’AirorpdffQios, 

282 

’AviVioif  XEfcriv 

200 

’A7i-(i(pa(m,  76 

’ArofppdJEt, 

’Airoxsipolonrv, 

,112 

Trocrlv, 

200 

572 

’Aurrrdnoiis, 

243 

86 

AvoAujimaias, 

387 

’Airox£ipo7oria. 

65 

1  Avdcnoi, 

Wviiy6nia, 

202 

’Ano-vlmipitnt, 

43 

328 

’AiroiJ/n?>ur|i<vo5, 

43 

Avriyovir, 

46 

’Airporao-is  37»n, 

49 

’AvTi7ya<prus  tnj  0ou- 

’Airyoracrfa  ifxai, 

115 

Ani.  72 ;  rni  Jioixn- 

'  Ayayoi, 

’Aydrsia, 

'AyydSis, 

4  44 

(7£C0f, 

73 

330 

’Av7i7?a(pn,  103, 

in 

45 

’AvtiJoctii, 

76 

’Ayyiitov  ioyral, 
’Ayjavia,  dyJdviov, 

330 

’AvriAaxtfr  4i«nv, 

104 

:Av7iAaxdv7Ei, 

90 

^dcrrpa,  3<7Tfaxov, 

539 

’AvtikSeio, 

328 

'Ay Jnv  (Pt'yEiv, 

541 

'Avricrrdrii, 

285 

"ApJnrloi,  101, 

,  233 

'AvVsoiios  8i(paKayy(a, 
444;  (pdAayf, 

444 

’Apudirdyoi,  or  dptiot 
irdyoi, 

91 

Avrixiyvr), 

594 

’ApEioirayfrou  styavdi- 

’AvrAfa, 

492 

7£yoi,  uiMirnAdtEpoi, 

’ApidSveia, 

’AyilEya, 

95 

’AvtAiov, 

497 

330 

“AvtAov, 

497 

291 

‘AvruJ, 

426 

'Ayitrrov, 

’Ayxiaiov. 

648 

’Avtwdoo-ia,  103.H0 

246 

’A?(vn 
’  A  jivouaWE.'a 

431 

•Ayxriia, 

596 

315 

’  Ayx7£u£iv, 

333 

’A?ovei, 

128 

"Axyroi, 

596 

’AeiJoi, 

551 

“Ayna, 

’AyndrEiov  jitoof, 

602 

’Atrapxal,  208, 

’  A»dpx£tr&ai, 

,571 

602 

571 

“AynEva,  49  J, 

'AynEnarai, 

504 

'Airaoi  rifiav  jiaupdr, 

107 

504 

1  Airarn, 

328 

“Ayva  iryoPdAAEir, 

'A  yira^Et, 

453 

’Airarnvup, 

328 

505 

'Aroloupia,  138, 

’AirauAolnp  ia, 

’  AiraGAia,  329, 

'ATEAeO0£pOT, 

328 

’Appntpdyia,  * 
’App»<pdyoi, 

330 

606 

330 

,  606 

“Afteiiif,  331, 

626 

60 

’AyT£|ip'<7ia, 

S31 

’AjrJuuv,  439 

'AgXEtov,  132,  171 

1  AoXiEfWcruvrir,  >86 

’AfX'5(M?os,  257, 368 
’Ayxi»u|3£yvnTai,  507 

’AfXIT?(»*IV0!,  677 

"Afxovlfs,  65 

"A yx<ov>  G5,  67 

’Aird|liv3oi,  665 

1  AodvSpov,  494 

’AcriPfia,  ill 

’AaxAnirEia,  331 

’ AoxuAia,  331 

’Acrx'jJA.d£llv,  331 

’A<Tffa£{(r3ai,  666 

'  AairidtTtv,  494 

’Ao-iroJio-nri,  494 

’A<nris  no i In  iiffofin- 
xnt,  425 

’Acr1fa7a\o(iavliia,  300 
’AcTfarjia,  111 

’ActIj&IeuIoi,  484 

"Acrlu,  26 

’AduvOiii'a,  74 

’AcunfJoAoi,  651 

’A<ru|if3oAov  iiTffMv,  ®49 
’  A<T(pa\i<Tna  irkolov,  497 
’AracrSaAfa,  678 

’AiiAfla,  SO,  122 

’At0Ii,  44 

’Any  (a,  116,  &c. 

*A  riiiai.  H6 

’ArlaAls,  46 

’Arimn  irlcns,  236 

’AtIixoi  (idjTur,  236 

’ATlixnyfit  6S6 

’Au  iyuEPv,  207 

’AuAn,  618 

’AuAnrai  210 

VAuAnrS  fji'ov  <^nv,  210 

’AuA({ja3ai  t«  mji- 
<pfto,  606 

’AuAoi,  462,  552 

’AtiTEyirai,  502 

'AuTO|ioAEi>,  55 

’AuT0|i(jAoi,  484 

’Au»dx0ovtf,  1,  7 

’Auidx0“»,  44 

’Auro\J/ia,  315 

’AlfiCAeTl,  66,  184 

*A(p£<rif,  1)6 

Acp’  5fxE£r3ai,  212,  674 

’Aynnoy,  182,  253 

"A(j)Aa<T7a,  494 

’A(j)0p|lfll  il'xn,  116 

'A$yax7oi,  301 

’A<pyo3(aia,  331 

’A$yoi5(<7iov,  38 

’AppyoJitn,  38,331 

■Ax0£ia,  343 

’Axi'AAfia,  331 

’  A\J/fu3(saroy  jiamfov,  260 


Botoi,  440 

Bd8oi,  or  irdxot  (pd- 
Kayyoi,  444 

BaiTuAia,  172 

BairuAoi,  172 

BdxxEia,  332 

BaAavntpd^oi,  652 

BaAAnTui,  332 

Bdirrai,  359 

Bairninyicv,  665 
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121 

332 

332 

66 

69 


BdpaOyov, 

Bdyaiyov, 

Baalkua, 

Baao'AEiot  crrod,  66  : 

iryoi  Ttj  Ai'^cu, 

BaaiAfiov, 

BacriAfus,  67,91.677 
BaaiAivd  yoa,  ®*,  ISO 

Baa-(Ai<7<ra,  *>8 

Baavavfa,  S18 

Baryax'ouv,  97 

B.‘S'1IU0’£U>!  i/vTl,  113 

B^nAoi,  202 

B.BnAot  roirot,  171 

B^.-jkE  532 

BtVn,  429 

BnAJfia,  332 

B  Si  I,  332 

Biaiuv,  or  (Has  H3 

B-(r$aia,  358 

B\a<7<pnnfrv,  308 

Btet,  193 

BooJyrfuia,  332 

Bon3?o|iiuv,  332,  400 

BdSlyoi,  173 

BoTvot,  462 

BdAit,  497 

BouSot,  304 

Bopiai  32 

BopEd(7|iol,  332 

BoTavnuavTfi'a,  316 

Boi?ia/iov  iofTii,  332 

BaJimrv,  197 

Bav'Ae'Ov,  69 

BaAaia,  88  341 

BaAa'of,  88.  34 1 

BaAeuait,  111 

Balfuraj  ami  »ud|ia, 
BaAturdpia, 

BaAo  diro  irudys, 

“ —  T~!v  (rEvravoaiuv, 

BaAfii  \a\tTv, 

Bat  *35  '(loj, 

d  MnAorliuv, 

Bou(TTpO®Tl5oV, 

BdUTTlt, 

Bbtuttoi, 

Bpigfuiai, 

Bpam'Jfia, 

Bpaupwna, 

Bp  i  70S, 

Bfo7xor, 

B?GV7£'01-, 

Bdo-iot, 

Buuovervai, 

Bw(iit, 

FaAa»To<77ro  vja,  192 

TaAdfia,  333 

FaAr.^iadia,  333 

rajidAia,  333,597 

rapnAioi,  $£ol,  597,  ei- 
TCal,  7rpo7(X4£id,  wyo- 
tiAeioi  Euxai,  iryoti- 
Aeia,  596 

Fan’ll  id)  v,  587,  401 

Tapov  iaieiv,  602 

r4no<,  386,  606,  649 

Tatya,  492,  539 

raryojiavTiia,  314 

TE-aov,  561,  621 

r£liovr£f,  45 

TEViJlia,  333 


87 
S3 
87 
87 
90 
193 
231 
129 
338 
338 
381 
332 
332 
172 
259 
37 
252 
336 
171,  173 


119,  ■ 


427 


r  eviSAios  rijBpa 
r  Evicria, 

FtviruAAif, 

r«vn, 

Fevvorai, 
riyaiyai, 

TEpafna, 
riy  GtS-yai'wv  joyiA 
r  ippa.  or  ijd^pov, 
rt<popi{«», 

r  £ti)P7oi, 

Fouai 

r-ny  PoffKEfv, 
rfi<  t  i’p  70 , 

ri77av,  7i77pi'av£iv. 
p,77a»rd, 
r  i77Patr(ii)i, 

r  177P01, 

ri'77<ai, 

Tlauf  7)770701 
Tvoctioi,  07 
ve't, 

rovuir£7i'v, 
rouvciJta'Sai, 
r  yanuartri, 
r  panna7£ui, 

F  pd-!p£iv, 

r  ya<pd. 

-  vt/£uJo*An7(iat 

r y rcpoi ,  7yi(pot, 
r  pdo-ipot, 

Tuala, 

F  uliduXEVEf, 

roiiov, 

ruyval  ij/uxa'i, 
ruiivacr'ayx'O) 

F  utivao-fayxoi, 
runvoirdidiia, 
r  utivonraidia, 

Tuvaix  vonoi,  and  7u- 
vaivovouno1,  75,  620,661 
F uvaivdjv,  7uvai»tui  (yrii, 
or  7uvaixuv(7it,  613,661 
Tuvii, 


630 
333,  573 
333 
44 
44 
339 
333 
333 
470 
347 
10 
597 
644 
333 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 
294 

!3a7E- 
42,  635 
218 
218 
64,  69.  77 
510 
68 
110 
104 
697 
434 
423 
437 
437 
277 
76 
76 
334 
334 


659 


672 


AaJouxos, 

AauSala, 

AaiJU, 

AainovdAnmoi, 

Aait, 

Aairyoi, 

Aairydt, 

Aairupidver, 

Aanundiv, 

AaviuAioi, 

AavruAiooi  (papiiaulrai , 

AavTvAopiavTeia, 

Adv-ruAot, 

Aavao,  Javcun,  davd- 
«ot, 

Aayov, 

Aarnrfflv  afyeaiv  Sum, 
AauAit, 

Aa<pvdiot, 

Aaipvtiipdyia, 

Aa<pvn<p<Spot, 

AeiWa, 

AeiAivov, 

AeiAol, 

AeiTrva  Jondaia,  °7  Jn- 
(ionva. 

- iiriSoania, 

- i?  ijriJopdruv, 


arr  0- 


591 

346 

334 

334 
272 
678 
338 
677 
659 
659 
498 
317 
314 
390 

538 

335 
114 

334 
261 

335 
335 
111 
648 
484 

651 

651 

651 


AeiffvoicVnroyet, 

Aeftrvou  Tryoiji'ov,  or 

nfirroiia, 

AeT/rvov,  648;  Jnjiori- 
kov,  672 ;  crwayayi- 
liov,  650;  truvayu- 
710V,  650  avn(pu?n- 
tov.649;  d{7in3oAov, 

649  ;  CTunPuAina'Ov, 

649  :  7G  diro  <run3 0- 
A^t.  649;  ix  xoiva, 

649;  (pyaryixov,  46; 
JiuAdtixov, 

Aeiyadiurot, 

Ae.tr^ai  01  Afva, 

Aexdiayxoi, 

Atvddayxot, 

Aexavi'a, 

Aexas, 

Aexacrndt, 

Aexareufiv, 

Ae«d7t)v  Sueiv, 

Sutiv,  ijidoai, 

A>AJiv, 

A£A(p(via, 

Aeifid  ayxri,  444 ;  traya- 
7(07-0,  447  ;  TOO  vo (7* 
nou, 

AegroucrSai, 

Ai?it, 

Ae^itoait, 

A  cctiios, 

Atcrffoivai, 

Afuriya  Eiri  iivdji  frr! 

6<va  irantva,  netrouv- 
Toi,  399;  Tydmt, 

Aeuriya  ryd) rt(a, 
riyai  rydrrt^ai, 
AeutePottoIhoi, 

Aix’crSai  dKovdv, 

AdAia, 

AoAiat, 

AnAiaral, 

Adnayxoi, 

Aoudryia, 

AnnoTyidf, 

Aono^oiviai, 

Annoi, 

Aotiuiroi'iiTai, 

Aonot, 

Aondaioi, 

- irriwrai, 

Aondiai, 

AonoTival, 

Aiaiivao-fat  Sixn, 

AiaSia^ai, 

Aiana, 

Aiairav  itritpi-vl/ai, 
AiaiTorai,  101,104.  >09 
AiaAAavroyioi,  **0 

AiapayTuyi'a,  103, 
AianaSi7(0(m, 
AianEneiyriiiivT)  ojiiya, 
Aiavoriandt, 

Aiavn'na, 

Aidt, 

Aidcria, 

Aiarao-it, 

AiauAoJydno1) 

Ai'auAoi, 

Aia\Jm(p(crEit, 

Aia-vl^i^uii 

AleSyoi, 


46 

260 

569 

440 

442 

442 

442 

111 

332 

631 

502 

336 


291 
667 
286 
683 
117,  285 
192 


492 
<5eu- 

673 
202,  567 
309 
336 
257 
257 

69 
336 

46,  399 
651 
46 
40 
10 
77 

70 
42,  43 

110 
76,114 
643 
110 
110 


115 

336 
106 
648 

337 
45 

337 

no 

382 

382 

636 

42 

292 


90 
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Al£ipMVO?EVOI, 

701 

AiurdAeia, 

SS7 

Aixai, 

110 

Aixaia, 

521 

Aixajai, 

66 

Aixarixns  picSof, 

97,  538 

Ai'xn,  iiaaydyi^os,  103, 

pn  s<ra, 

104 

AfxTua, 

338 

Aixrovvia, 

338 

Aipdxai, 

416 

Aipoipia, 

442 

Aip'iy.mf, 

442 

AioxAsia, 

338 

Aidpsia, 

338 

AidpEiai, 

SO 

Airpfrr, 

338 

Aiovucna,  SS9i  dkc. : 
dfxaiMTffa,  338;  ap- 
xadixd,  340;  (3pau- 
pwua,  340 ;  Arnold, 
330 ;  pr/dAa  339 ; 

pupa,  ib. ;  vEtorsp a, 

ib.  ;  vuxTiiAia,  340 ; 


rpiErnpixa,  340 

Aiovixriaxa,  37 

Aiovuo-iaxoi  TEXvlrai,  37 

Aloirai,  509 

Aiot  ^ouf,  340 

Aioa-npiia,  84 

Aiocrxspia,  340 

AioxapSf  jruAai,  30 


AirrAaa'acrpdf,  dvdpuiv 
xaia  {uyd,  or  xara 
pfixof  ;  avjpujv  xGTa 
Adxouf.  or  xara  |3d- 
3oi,  449  i  tStku  Ka¬ 
ra  {07a.  or  xara  pri¬ 
nt)!,  ib  ;  xara  Adxouf, 


or  xara  BaJoi, 

44  9 

AiVuAov, 

29 

Ai'ctko!, 

383 

Ai<paAa77i'a, 

443 

Aitppntpdpoi, 

368 

Aitppof, 

413,  668 

Aitpun, 

165 

AixoTOfii'a 

$dAa7- 

70f, 

444 

AirJ/df, 

285 

Aiw7(ia, 

355 

Aiukuv, 

108 

Aiwpotria, 

103 

A  fa>?n, 

108 

Aoxi  pao-la, 

66, 89,  112 

AoAixodpdpoi, 

382 

AdAcuv, 

499 

Adpara  vaupaxa, 

504 

Aoparcipopoi, 

415 

Aopin'a, 

328 

Adpirot, 

328,  648 

A<5pu,  4‘28-:  opuxrov, 

429 

AopuJpiravov, 

505 

Aopuxdpoi, 

70 

Adtrn, 

642 

AouAiia, 

116 

AouAoi, 

39,  59 

Aoxo,  ^ 

286 

Apaxuov  Tor 

vfitpas 

Aaxe'v, 

90 

ApErravriipdyof 

MEpaia , 

505 

Apitravov, 

505 

ApEiravoffldpoi, 

414 

Apoliidqjiov  T)(iap, 

630 

Apdpot, 

382 

Apudrfia, 

340 

duia-ayiTs, 

202 

Avcrdvrnra, 

307 

Auaoicdvira, 

307 

Au<r(pii|n'ai, 

307,  308 

AeodExaTT), 

340 

AcudExa'f  3v crfa, 

199 

Aw^covarovxaAxtrov  kn\ 

twv  ijaxpoAo'/tiVTcov,  246 

Awpa,or$wpo5ox.a,  110,111 

Awpoffvia, 

111 

*'5  5 

Li  «  i, 

550 

'Ej3Jo/ia7ivnj, 

340 

'  P  r^EuecrGai, 

630 

‘ES^jin 

340 

’E77Ci<rTPincLVT£is,  252,  272 

’F.yyo<y7gTjai, 

272 

EyxavsiMTi, 

493 

E7  x  n<raa, 

568 

’E7xdiAia, 

493 

’E7xuxAofroaia, 

684 

'  Ey  wwa. 

493 

’E7xu7rlf, 

493 

’E7xEip|i5|ov, 

430 

'E7xof, 

428 

"Edvov, 

594 

'EdtoAia, 

493,  499 

’ESsAovrai, 

77 

E3£Ao7rpdf£vof, 

705 

“ESipa, 

521 

“EOvof, 

44 

Eixciiv, 

121 

EiAairivii, 

649 

EiAiiS-uia, 

624 

ElAnOuia, 

624 

EI'AMTtf, 

61 

ElpEa-iavn, 

353,  372 

Efponi, 

452 

Eipxnxai, 

291 

Eo-u77£Al'a, 

112 

Efo-a77£Aiai, 

81 

Ef<7d7£iv  ttiv  olurwj  102,104 

110 

Eiaaycoyf.ii(, 

104 

EicrnTTipra, 

65,  341 

Eiarirnpia  Oueiv, 

88 

Ei(r<pipovT£f, 

77 

Elcjiofi, 

76,  649 

Elcri)opai, 

71 

'Exarora, 

341 

'Exdrrif  StTrrvov, 

341 

'Exarnaia, 

341 

'Exoroppaiuv, 

400 

'ExaTopgn, 

198.  342 

'ExarepPoia, 

350,  342 

'ExaTop^Edov, 

27 

'Exarop(pdvia, 

S42 

'Exarovrapxia, 

442 

ExarovTapxoi, 

440 

'ExaTdvrapxof, 

442 

’Exduo-ia, 

342 

’Exxero-9ai, 

108 

’ExxAneria, 

81,  341 

’ExxAncri'ai, 

81 

’ExxAnTEdEaOai, 

305 

’Exxopid-n  VExpS, 

540 

’ExAo7E'f, 

71 

’Expa7£*ov, 

662 

’ExpapTupia, 

105 

’ExOVTEf, 

77 

’EiTfipirEiv, 

543 

’ExffEpicrjracrpdf, 

448 

’ExTriVrfiv  tovyivous,  b47 

273 

442 

533 


633 
286 
540 
540 
90 
303 
34 
192 

342 
401 
659 
103 
677 

343 
471 

347 
343 
3  43 
387 
387 

72 

72 

243 

348 
348 
348 
348 

445, 500 
348 


’Exo-lanxoi, 

"Exraxroi, 

’Extei'veiv, 

’ExtO-eoHoi,  or  arori 

StcrSai, 

’Exryoirai, 

’Exspopi, 

'ExtpipEiv, 

’EwpuAAolpopfitrai, 

"Evaia, 

’EAaieOitriov, 
’EAaitkrrrovda,  > 
’EAaiprijddAia, 
’EAatp-njdoAiaiv, 

’EXcaifoi, 

■EAsyxof, 

’EAfiarpol, 

FAina, 

'EAfiroAif, 

’EAEvotpdpia, 

’EAsuOipia, 

'EAEtWna, 

'EAAmoJ  *ai, 

EAAnvodixaiv, 
’EAAnvorapfai, 
'EAAnvorapiaioi, 

’EAAo!, 

’EAAtitTif, 

’EAAtona, 

’EAAwrif, 

’BiAtipia, 

•E.jSoAsv, 

’EpjrAdxia, 

’Eprropia  iiripEAnrai, 
"Epirupa, 

"Eprrupoi, 

’Eptpavwv  Hardcrracriv 

SiMV, 

’Eva^iii, 

’Evay/jEiv, 

’Erdnnpoi, 

’EvatpOivoi, 

“Evisi^if, 

’Evdiifia  irlvEiv, 
’EvEiritnmppa, 

'Em  xal  via, 

’EvnAfa?n, 

’Ev^Earixoi, 

’EvOipiov, 

’EiOaoiarai, 

’EvvfaxaiSExaETupijEf, 

'Em  EaxaiSExactTiptf , 
’EwEaxpouvoi, 

'EvudiruAov, 

'Evddia  otppoAa, 

’Evoixbs  dlXtl, 

'Evopplcrpara, 

’Evocrix^uv, 

'Evta?if, 

'  Evt£ptOv£(af, 

'Evrof  ijdddprn, 
Ewrpardpxai, 

Evti)(iordpx4f,  or  im- 
pdrapxof,  446 

E^aipiffEUf  5/xti,  115 

E?ax£Sdpios,  226,282 

E^aAoAippivoi,  28 

E?£Jpai,  34,  282 

Ef£Ai7potl  if  fAitrpofi 

»?iAi?if,  448  ;  xara 

Adx°ul  and  xard  <V 
7a,  ib. ;  Adxuv  xa¬ 
rd  A<Sx°uf,  ib. ;  Ma- 
xe6»v  xara  Adx<"”' 


74 

284 

175 


115 
202 
571 
292 
399 
112 
682 
115 
399 
348 
27  3 
494 
273 
397 
397 
604 
27 
307 
115 
514 
292 
447 
493 
453 
442,  446 
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a  i 


483 

72 


ib. ;  IlEpoixo!,  Kp-n- 
and  xoff'xot  xaru. 

A6x°u'’  ib. 

E$fA\£it>  US 

E|  iptiuas  xaraJuao- 
$mai,  10"! 

E?£raiai,  69 

EJirripioi  £oxai,  531 

E?o(iJUt  6ixn,  115 

ESoxal  xpdvouii  422 

E^ci\ai(ioi,  291 

E$cirrpolxa,  595 

Eira  f  yti)  1 1 3, 447 ;  jio- 
vorrAEupoii  ib. ;  Sl- 
rrAfupos.  ib. ;  Tp i'- 
rrAfupoi,  ib. ;  TEipd- 
rrAeupor,  ib. 

Erraywyiu,  74 

EiraixAElO  673 

EiravaxAiou,  447 

Errai'Aia,or  iirauAia,  592 

Eirax3-n(,  348 

EirfyxuTai,  678 

Erri(3d6£t  vriti,  430 

Emj3di>pai,  497 

EiriBdAAuv  rpucrfjr»ri0V)  415 

ErrifSdrai,  504 

EffipSnf)  329,  606 

Em'|3oAir, 

Eiriypajjiia, 

Err^pagjEft, 

Eiriypaipri,  483 

ErridEirrva,  673 

Eiri  AfAipivi'w,  or  ini 
AfAipivfw  Sixartpiox,  96 

EffiJojua,  348 

Eminjiia  ’A»6AA«vo(,  348 

EiriiiJovTfi, 

Eiri5ixd(£oI>ai.  640 

EiriJixa^ojiixo,  or  iiri- 
5ixa{o(i£voi-  640 

Eiridixaoiar,  114 

Erri5ixoi,  H4 

Ern66prrio)ia,  673 

Eiridopirioiiaia,  673 

Eiri56oEu,  77 

EirfJyojiof,  499 

Em5aAd(iia  iyfpnxd 
606;  xoijwixa,  6*6 

EiriSpixdJia,  348 

ErrixA£(6ia,  348 

Eirixafiirw,  <p6.Kay%, 

445  i  rrapdraifu,  515 

EirixAnpoi,  592 

ErrlxAriyos,  114 

Eirixfnvia,  349 

Eirlxwrroi,  490,  503 

EiriAapxia,  445 

EffiAaxdvTES,  88 

Empaxia,  452 

EmiifiAia,  595 

EiN(iEAriTai,  67,  346  ; 

£<puAi)v,  642 

Eiriiunxnr,  174 

Eiri  |iio3e3  ouwyofE'v,  106 
ErrivfuEiv, '  207 

Eirixixia,  349 

Eirivlxiof  iofrti,  349 

Em?  1x07(0,  443 

Em  £1x0761,  443 

Effiopxov,  233 

Eiri  IlaAAaJitp,  97 

EiriVponov.  '  595 


99 

491 

349 

349 

37 

115 

349 

349 

658 


308 

507 

507 


Eiri  TTfoTavtiM, 

Errio’Eiwx, 

Emoxdjiia, 

Em'oxrixa, 

Errioxrixiov, 

Em'oxryvjris, 

Eiri  dxifa, 

Err'0-Mift»)(7jy, 

Emo-yu^ia'ai. 

ErrirdTai,  442  ;  twv 
Svfioafojv  tfywv,  75 ; 
t&v  u5d,TO)V,  ib. 

Effiyarns,  71,  83,  88 

Ettis'£(Ptis  5/voJO, 

^fWotoufi 
Err  JOXi a(pOJOJi 
E7ri7$>t(p£iv,  512 

E7nyfo(prj>  447 

Errhayna,  443, 446 

Ett.tciJis,  447 

Eirhovot, 

EtTJTCCTTI,  HO 

ETr\r^onr\i  8hm,  115 

ErrlTporroi,  590 

Ett  (t$>  ottos  60 

Errl  tujv  dviiOTiK&v 
irpayiiaToov,  97 

EntfVofviicna,  ®73 

Emxtiforovla  i&v  vc- 
(icov-  127 

E;ron(pdA«ov,  426 

Erru^sXla,  *04 

Ettcovu^ioi,  46,  108 

Efftovuiioy,  b7 

Erruridts, 

Ejavisdi,  649 

Epavoi,  650 

Ejavos, 

Ep7oria,  949 

Efjrai,  502 

Ejetj  ia,  33 

E?lx3tiT(,  27,  45 

Ep-njinv  PqpAioxdvEiv,  104 
EfKTJIO,  497 

EpxriviO; 

Eppo, 

Eppain, 

E?pfif,  226  ;  ’A7o- 

paios,  226 

Epprxfs,  280 

Epp3  rrAfipov,  300 

Eptrritpdpia,  339 

Epu6i0f,  294 

EfUTEi,  569 

Epuna,  349 

EpuriJia,  349 

Eorrap  p<xn  (palar/%,  445 
E  orripiopa,  648 

Erai  pix  07000  tux1!,  310 

- e5  310 

Es.a,  349 

Elia  $ueiv,  212 

Ericiia  349 

Eriopxoi,  84 

Eriaoit,  76 

Esidropes  Tuv  ffluAOv,  77 

Eridrup  fiso 

Ejiwv, 

Eoxdpai, 

EoxdpEur, 

Eoxaioi  (uot, 

Eraipnon, 

ErEpopdoxaAoi, 


349 

497 

349 


659 

659 

173 

509 

442 

111 

52 


ETEpojxrixris,  444 

Erfpdropoi,  497 

BrEpdyxpos  5i(paAa77ia,  444 
Eoavjpiat  d7fflv,  367 

Eu^ouArii,  696 

EoStiVi  532 

E"  jnrvos.  325 

EuJuJixfrv,  103 

EOiludixia,  103 

Eu^uvri,  64,  j  12 

Ei&uvoi,  68 

Euxrdia,  189 

F,uur,:i(ia,  350 

EiiiifvMEl,  350 

Euvoydpia,  532 

Eiioi,  Paxx£i339;  cra- 
@01,  ib. 

Elwpxor,  232 

Euirarfidai,  10, 69 

EuirpcoxToi,  613 

Eup't,  32 

Eopo^iumjv,  350 

EupuxAEia,  350 

Eupuvd/ltia,  350 

E6poxLJpi<ii  236 

Eu(pnji£iT£,  187,206 

Eufppom,  696 

Eiixwof^a,  206 

Eiiujxia,  649 

Ej/edpos,  389 

Etpirai,  98 

E  i  Tigaiov,  34 

EipriSoi,  44 

E(j)ri7£ro5ai,  112 

Eipfrynair,  112 

Eipirrrrapxfa,  446 

Eipirrrria;  411 

Etpiirrros,  350 

EjJopoi,  345 

Eipu7ov  xaxov,  C03,  652 

Eipiijcup,  106 

ExEvriTr,  578 

Exrvoi,  103 

Etof  a,  325 


Zoxiijoi-  188 

Zta,  38 

Zfla,  39 

Ziu  0(2  00  v,  301 

Zi<pupos,  32 

ZiiSl,  SOI 

ZnHi'a.  _  116,  355 

ZtittitoI,  72 

Zu7d,  493,  499, 503 

Z07101,  385,  493 

Zuyirai,  12,  483,  i03 

Z1170!  <pdAa77os,  444 

Zupa,  or  (ojrip,  423 

ZcojiidpaTa,  493 

Zcovn-  423 

ZuwuoS-ai,  423 

Zujripfr,  493 

H  avm  rrrfAu, 

H  (JouAri  ri  tuv  ir£vraxo- 
oiuv,  87 

HyEoovia  Sixajiipiuvi  104 
H7riTopia,  371 

H7riTpia.  371 

H  61  ijirrupur  Oavriia,  284 

H  £(t  ritlpaia,  30 

H  irfa,  30 
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H  xdno  *<5Ais,  26 

HAaxdraia,  350 

HAaxdTn,  499 

HAiaia,  101 

ayoA^ot,  278  ; 
aptmorhv,  541 

Hii£yo5pdjioi,  487 

Hu<*  v'POLKIOV,  423 

Hti'AuXia,  442 

HuiAoxiTtit,  442 

Up  ok  a, or  njiioAot,  49i 

Hwcxaydiai,  414 

Ev  oxos,  413 

HrraT.'CTKoirCa, 

H*  fi  &m$l,  686 

H;aia,  360 

HpaxAEia,  31 ;  Aourpa,  851 
HpuriAuo,  597 

Hpiat,  29 

Hpd?ia,  351 

Hpocrdv^na.  351 

lip  .cTxds  rina.!,  5,3 

HpuiTt,  351 

H  ar>  iff!  ids,  427 ; 

■n  i*i  tv$£,  478 

H  rp.a  iri'vt,  -n  fin  t(t- 

lapa,  685 

H  tuiv  ’EpiioyAuJWr,  30 

H  tQv  Ki§<oto*oiOv.  30 

H  twv  IIoA£|1IUv,  30 

H<pdiJ£ia,  352 

H<J)aiSids.  45 

Hipairof,  352 


0aAd(iax£t, 

©aAdjiiai, 

©aAam'Siai, 

©aAdpioi, 

©aAajii'rai, 

©aAajiot, 

©aAAoi, 

0aAAo<p6poi, 

©aAuaia, 

©aAuuios  ayros 
©d  rases, 

©avaia  <Tuji(3oAov, 

©ap7bAia, 

©ap^oAiuv, 

0ap7oAoi, 

©Earpl^Eiv, 

©Eros, 

©EjllAlOS, 

©£070.410, 

Qtoitna, 

©topiavTEfa, 

©fonanEit, 

0£O?ivia, 

©EoffVEural, 

©£o*pd?ria, 

©Eo*y<5*oi, 

®£o(pdv£ia, 

0E,Kpav(a, 

0£pa*var(5ia, 

©Epui'wv  loyrri, 
©£(71101, 
©£(7(10(pop£rClV, 
©E<7UO<popia,  124, 
©££T)10(P<ipOS, 
©£CT7n(7MaTa, 
©EcraaAfiv  vo'/2i<r|ia, 
©i<7<para, 

©fToi, 

©Etopixa, 


503 
498 
498 
493,  503 
503 
493,  503 
216 
368 
362 
352 
119 
571 
131,  352 
401 
352 
482 
703 
497,  561 
354,  587 
354 
270 

272 
31,  354 

273 
238 
238 
354 
354 
354 
354 

125,  127 
365 
121,354 
354 
238 
235 
233 
635 
72 


©Mpnliarixof,  274 

©ftiyuipa,  637 

©fu.pi  a,  257 

©Ecoyis,  257 

Qf'.iyoi,  257 

©d  T£ia,  31  355 

©ncrcrai,  0iW 

Qr\res,  12,  50 

0, acres,  649 

©<7101,  I93 

©oiVT),  321,  211 

©pdxia  *yd*o<ris,  658 

©pavnnxai,  498 

©pavi'rai,  503,  493 

©paviTidfs,  498 

©pavoi,  493 

©pdvo*,  503 

©pdvwv  t?ayx oi,  "551 

©poaxEia,  165 

@yiai,  300 

©p.yxos,  5® 1 

©pi  j  ’av5pai7o5to5Tir,  52 

©p(a>,  356 

©yovos,  668 

©6a,  347 

©u£iv,  >93;  (pparyfav,  329 
0uAd( iara,  579 

©6AAa,  356 

©upi'afiQf  190 

©uiiiajiardyiov,  207 

©unaia,  356 

©60s,  193 

©UfEOS,  427 

©eytotpdyoi,  415 

©uywyos, 

Quaiai  5copo$opixal,  189 

©uTixd, 

©Oxos,  **} 

©uipaxior, 

©coya?,  424  ;  radios, 
ib. ;  SaT0f,  ib.  aAu- 
cijcoios,  ib. ;  Ae*i- 
Julos,  ib.;  ffioAidu- 
T<Ss,  424 

\a*xalal0[  •  347 

laxxos,  347 

IdAEjxoi,  “! 

laaPixos,  ,  391 

lauSoi  xai  JaxioAoi.  390 

Iappos,  390 

IdttoTixai,  110 

l£pd,  656s,  347 ;  Soxd, 

30;  StiMOtEAti,  347 

loyal,  29 

Iiyavfs, 

tayEiov,  190- 

IopouavTiia,  283 

Ifyov,  171 

l£yo*oioi,  ,  186,332,346 

I  toot  <17  uv,  356 

hpoo-xo/riat  283 

l£yo<7oA(a,  11 1 

l£yo(pdvnis,  345, 346 

IShividyiov,  271 

1^6(paAAoi,  “3* 

IJcopaia,  338 

I  XfOIOS,  22 

Ixyi'avdor,  501 

Ixy/ov,  499,565 

Ixidyioi  xAdSoi,  216 

IxnJIn,  420 


iAo,  445 

Ivaxia,  356 

Ivuvia,  333 

IvOa,  356 

I  r^auyit  or  Ico  j3dxxn,  339 
Ir^axxEia,  356 

loAdEiov,  357 

IoAara,  357 

1**07(070!,  _  490,  415 

Iffirayujvirai, 

lmrapxta,  446 

lj77Ta?XOI,  440 

I  irffayxos,  66,  415 

Imrayxs  TEi’xiOV, 

I**Eiai,  432 

1**0701,  490 

I**dES,  441 

l**ayxbi,  iffffo  7it»is, 

(**oxAuyios,  411 

I**o6aaiia  ayapa, 
I**o3ou)vris,  46 

I**oA6r£ia,  28 

Iff*oTo|oTai,  415 

I**ooyis,  421 

l<7£ia,  357 

IffOTiAEia,  50 

I<70T£A£r$,  50 

Icrravai  rydiraiov,  48S 

lo-iia, 

I(7To5dxT), 

faros,  499 

IcrxddEs, 
laxivia, 

Itus, 

I07?, 

fx^uo/javWfa; 


499 

499 


363 

357 

426 

577 

288 


357 

107 


84 

324 

46 

121 

32 

108 


113 

113 

347 


277 

194 


IXaru 


1S9 


KaBetyi  a» 

Ka6ic7K0i, 

Kd5oi,  36,  m 

Ka^aiy£"v,  5j3 

KaUcyda,  84 

KaSdycnos,  226 

Ka^aytdi, 

Ka3-i5ya, 

KaS'oTEySfv, 

Kaiafias, 

Kaixfas, 

KaxoTExn'a, 

KaxottxviOv  5ixn,  116 

KaxwaEtos  6(xti,  ypatpi), 
iicra77£Aia, 

Kdxu'ais, 

KaAdSiov, 

KaAa6i5ia,  357 

KaAAuyErv, 

KaAAiSEra,  352 

KaAAuvifiyia. 

KdA*ai,  337 

KaAffrs,  383 

KdAuffiya,  607 

KdAu*Tyor,  607 

KdAwv,  3°° 

Kd|iiAoi,  or  xapsiAoi,  497 
KaudvTEs,  332 

Kavd^yai,  S4S 

KavEov,  xavouv, 

KavfffioyErv,  596 

Kavotpdpoi,  206, 339, S68, 596 

Kav,i(pdyos,  606,  396 

KdvSayos,  38 

Kawov, 
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Kairuojiavriia, 

KajiKTi  iioutra, 

Kayitai, 

Ka  yandovra, 

Kay  v£'a, 

Kapvsroi  vojioii 
KApvuif, 

Kaprrou  5(an, 

Kaprrtoo-Eif, 

KApoa, 

Kdpuaris, 

Kapuarf^tiv, 

Karapaivovret, 
Kara|3A<nov, 

KarafJoAii, 

KaTa'j'paipri, 

Kalaypaipriv  iroii'cr- 
3ai, 

Karairuf, 

KaraafAEua-jids, 
Kara«Afltrfai, 

KaraxAncrfu, 

Ka'AAoyot, 

KdTajiufiv, 

KarairtijiiTtipfrj, 
KarairiArai, 

KarApo-fit, 

KarAo-rao-if, 
KaTacrTpujiara, 
Kaiatpyayiiara,  501,  502 
Kara(ppa«Toi, 
KataxupoTovl'a, 
KaTaxdyfu<7is, 
KaraxCo-naTa, 

Karn7oy(ai, 
Karorrrponav»£(a 
K  iajioas, 

KEapotrfai  rrirpai, 

KEiyoirls, 

Kf  AtOCTTTlt, 

K»At)T£S, 

KEvtpiAJai, 

Kfpafai, 

KfpAxnt, 

Kipas,  432,  444  i  if?lo», 

444 ;  iuiovujiov,  444 

Kfpayai,  682 

Kipara,  442,  444,  499 

KfpJ&os, 

Kfpaopatov  (lAun?) 

KfipaATi  JeIitvou, 

Ki^aAov, 

K£ijaAovO|iavTfi'a, 

KflpoAct, 

K«xopw(itvoi  tflr  !epa- 


287 

KJni$dv£S, 

308 

552 

K\ti5ovwv  ‘icpov. 

308 

552 

K\fipoi. 

300 

538 

K\nfo4avTE(a, 

299,  300 

358 

KVnpcoToi. 

63,  109 

358 

K\nTEu£(T^a<» 

105 

462 

KAtirnp, 

102,  105 

115 

KnnTTipff, 

102 

331 

KVh  roper, 

102,  659 

358 

K\ijiax££,  497  ; 

Trn *” 

358 

^  TCU. 

497 

358 

619 

262 

K\i  vt)  VU{!(pixr), 

604  ; 

262 

rrapafiuZOf, 

604 

649 

KAi'c T£U, 

447 

407 

KAfcns  ’err'  dtrTn'Jo  447: 

iff!  Jdpu, 

447 

407 

KAidyoi, 

668 

422 

KAokJs, 

117 

391 

KAoffiis  J/ai), 

113 

82 

KyaadArnrid, 

359 

82 

KynnUfs, 

425 

407 

KyriJlEf, 

430 

533 

Kyfo-cra, 

568 

497 

Kvi'o-dti, 

208 

472 

Ko7f, 

345 

514 

Kdjopvoi, 

16 

409 

KoiAiuBoAov, 

445 

501 

Koi'An,  444:  tn*  492 

502 

Kotto* 

37,  38 

416,  Ml 
65 
391 
62 

110,  H3 
314 
532 

31 

7,44,  48 
509 
384,  491 
338 
499,  505 
443 


247 

246 

672 

497 

316 

497 


186 


KoijiaaS-ai, 
Koi(MTTi?iai 
Koijmrnyiov, 

KoAeos, 

KoAoipuva  T*0  £  veil, 
Kovirtpiov, 

Kov(rpa, 

Kovvi'flfia, 

Koaroipdyoi, 

Kovrol, 

Koir({£i», 

Koffis, 

Kdysia. 

Kdpii  iaadpEi  aoytivtiv, 

Ko?iv3iA{ei», 

Kopopavnai, 

Kopu^aAAiryiai, 

Kdpunga, 

Kopuvn, 

Kopuvnitis, 

Kopcorn, 
Koo-aivouavtfto, 
KoT?aj3({£iv, 

K:t1cpoi, 

KdrlaBosi  S1S>  aarax 

T<S(, 


532 
532 
700 

430 

414 
34 
34 

359 

415 
497 
375 

375,  430 
559 
600 
617 
359 
375 
494 

431 
431 

379,  432 
315 
694 
694 


694 


Ksilldf, 

107 

Koturlm, 

359 

KnJo7fap(a, 

493 

Koturlis, 

359 

KnpojiavrEi'a, 

316 

KoopfOrif,  44,  329, 

597 

Kripuxtt, 

187,  451 

KoupoTpdipoi, 

598 

Knpof, 

77,  346 

Kouporpoipos, 

598 

Kiipucrdfiv, 

381 

KpASns  vdfios, 

353 

Ki7kA(5£s, 

177 

KpaSna-ftTis, 

353 

Kijkohov  TErxoft 

26 

Kp4|j|3n> 

630 

Ki'ovjs, 

171 

KpoyaTs, 

44 

Kiy«o», 

293 

KpdvEioy, 

420 

Kiddordyoi, 
KurroipiJpoi? 
KAaSoi  iamyioi, 

358 

347 

216 

KpAvos, 

Kparrip  Aids  o-utSpos, 
688 ;  'lyiffas,  ib.  i 

Epuou, 

420 

KAaJEurnfia, 

358 

688 

KA£(<t£ps, 

513 

KparfipEs,  682, 

658 

KAEItOffdJlOV: 

492 

Kpias, 

Kpnuvds, 

96 

KAi\J/i;Jpn, 

106 

120 

56 « 
390 
288 
471 
349 
76 
359 
400 
400 
557,  468 
61 
314 
605 


Kpniris, 

Kpnnxds, 

KpiJouaviEi'a. 

Kpios, 

Kyioipdpof, 

Kyicru, 

Kydua, 

Kpdvios, 

Kpoviwv, 

Kpdcro-ai, 

KyuirWa, 

KpucrTaAAojiavTiia, 

Kiuir/a, 

Kuajioi,  87,  107 

KuaoorpityEs,  107 

KupEpvhcna,  359 

Ku^Epyrirai,  359 

KufjEyvniiar)  T<XVTl>  S07 

KufdEyyriTTis,  507 

KujdooavTEi'a,  300 

KuxAov  tAtIeiv,  516 

KuaAos,  33, 426 

Kuvin,  420 

Kovd<rap7Et,  37 

Klrtidfflovtli,  359 

Kdpgt.s,  _  128 

Kuyfa,  64, 65 ;  ixxAivria, 

81 ;  'iinipa,  103 

Kufi’ai  '-notpaoortJpKT- 
(ifvai  »ai  vdvmoi,  ** 

Kupuloi,  3!5 

Kupoi,  96 

KuyW),  444 ;  jrayarajn,  SIS 
Kutoi, 

Kuiptov,  117 

Kuipuvft,  1,7 

Kvjxovicriioi,  117 

KioJuy,  415, 456 

Kuda>y(££iy,  415 

KioAcu, 

KtoAaxyiTdi, 

KuAunaai , 

KOirai, 

Ku-rriAarai, 

KuirApn, 


72 
72, 108 
291 
498 
502 
490 


AournTov,  428 

Adaaoi,  173 

Aa(if3avco  aird  o-oo  f5 1- 
cos,  683 

AajiiraiJnipdpof,  352 

Aanirriip,  360 

AairrmpCa,  360 

Ado's  dpEo-ir,  213 

Aapicraafov  Sopni,  360 

AdyvaxEs,  557 

Aapudia,  360 

Aara?,  694 

Aatpyia,  360 

Aafpupd,  478 

Afij&iv,  191 

AfiirovauTdi,  S19 

AEiffovauriov,  111 

AEirrojiayrupfou  5/xn>  *16 

Afnrodiydriov,  ill 

AsiffdTdxroi,  484 

AfiirorAliov,  1,1 

AfiToup7(a,  76 

Afiroopyi'di,  75 

A£iroup7<iiv  75 

Afadvonavtiid"  314 

Afxryov,  S37 

Aeovi'Seio,  360 
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Aeovtct,  420 

AfovTuct)  360 

AeovtWj  46 

Atirrvcriios  ipdAayyos,  444 
Aipvaia,  361 

AectPiAJeiv,  617 

A£crf3iav,  617 

Aect^iov,  492 

AiCTXTb  61, 633 

Aeuxti  -J/flipoi,  107 

Aeuxuiia,  70 

Anjivia  xaxa,  417  ;  yElp,  417 
Atihvio»|3\eViiv>  417 

A-nvaia,  S61 

Anfiayxixov  yja^a- 
7 Efov,  42,  44,  70 

Ariglagxoij  69 

Afl?is,  70 

AipavojiavTci'a  287 

Ai^oBoAfa,  121,361 

A&oBdAoi,  472 

A&onami'a,  315 

Ai»oi,  228 

Al'xva,  629 

Ai'xvov,  S39 

AixvoipdjO),  339 

Ai^vai/5iai  361 

Aivtia,  361 

Ai'voij  351 

Aivos,  499 

Aiirajdi  TiiSes,  666 

AI4,  S2 

Aoyifai,  64,  69,  74 

AoyiJrif,  510 

Aoi^ri. 

Aoxpdi  rat  cruv3rixds> 
Aoxy&v  cr0v5ri(ia, 

AdjiBai, 

Ao^ni  (pdAayJ, 

Aofias, 

Aoue<t3*i  arro  vExyou 
Aooijov, 

Aouiyolpdyos, 

Aouifuv, 

Adpos  ijrrroxaitnsi 
Aoxayoi, 

Aoxayosi 
Aoxayuyoi, 

Aoxid, 

Adxoi. 

Adxo$) 

Ayyos, 

AoEivj 
Atixcna, 

Auxsia, 

AuxEfov, 

Auxios, 

Auxoxrovos, 

AOxou  Sexos, 

Auxduyyfia, 

Auiroi, 

Auadvdyaa. 

Aucri£(ovn, 

Auo-i'Juvjs, 


440, 


191 

235 
235 
S31 
444 
254 
539 
572 

604 
665 
421 
440 
442 
442 
331 
331 

442,  446 
185 

605 
361 
361 

38 

36 

36 

100 

361 

411 

361 

635 

S2,605 


Mdyadis, 
Mdyyava, 
Mayyavnd  dyy ava, 
Mays  i  a, 

Maysfai, 

Mdyoi, 

Maijiaxinyia, 

Maijiaxxnyiuv, 

Maijidixrni, 


462 

468,  «2 

472 

312 

312 

312 

362 

400 

362 


Maxya  ax'sAn,  29;  jod, 

MurS-co  crews  oixou  5i'xn,  115 

39;  nixn, 

29, 

39 

Mfryn, 

422 

Maxyai j  490  *  iriroai. 

31 

MnuAnvaiuv  joyidi 

362 

MavSai, 

640 

MvT)U£'a, 

561 

MttVTlS, 

694 

Moyoirxdxos, 

626 

MavTEi'a,  237,  238,  270,  273 

Moixfi'a. 

111 

.MdvTEIS, 

Mavr£uMa»a, 

237 

MoAu|35(5es, 

436 

238 

MoAuB®‘vai  crtpaiya 

1,  436 

Mavrixai  dy lies, 

245 

MoAuBdojiavTiia- 

316 

Mavrixn, 

238 

MovdpiruxEs, 

384 

Mavnxov  <puT<Jv, 

252,  271 

Movdysis, 

491 

MdvTIS, 

27  J 

Movofpdyol, 

324r 

Mayruyi'a- 

105 

Mdyai, 

446 

Manydv, 

55 

Mjyi'ai, 

367 

MaJiyotpdyoi, 

388 

Mouvuxta, 

362 

Ma  tous  dccdexa  Stout , 

227 

Mouvox'ov, 

29,  39 

Malidas, 

673 

MouvuX'mvj 

401 

Md  7 (*)  Elds, 

227 

MoucrEia, 

363 

Mdxa'ya, 

430 

MoutrEfov, 

32 

MsyaAdpxia, 

354 

MoxAoi, 

510 

Mtiayuyoi, 

329 

Moiai, 

660 

MiiAia,  or  Jdva. 

594 

Moxovioi, 

660 

MsiXlynara, 

571 

MuAwvesj 

56 

MeAi'xioi, 

571 

Muy^-nxtov  odds, 

30 

Me'ov, 

329 

Muaia, 

363 

MiAas  £o)(ios, 

655 

Muaixds  <771x6$, 

345 

Mi\i(nrov5a, 

192 

Musai. 

345 

MjAiaaai, 

571 

Murtyia  uixydi  343  ; 

MfA.i7T5u7a, 

538 

4EydAa, 

345 

MsvEAdEia, 

362 

Murixd  licrodos. 

347 

MEydyxw, 

443 

Muxds, 

513 

M£yayx(a, 

443 

MuAeioj 

363 

Miyos, 

443 

MEudyuAov, 

434 

Ndi  (id  7ov, 

226 

Mraoyafa, 

44 

Naos, 

171 

MrcrddiiT), 

499 

NaopijAaxts, 

186,  188 

MEo-o^uyioi, 

503 

Nauayxosi 

507 

ME<r6ji(pa*ov  jiavrErov, 

Nauxyayi'ai, 

426 

247 

JVaCxyayoi« 

69 

Mfcrovaurai, 

504 

NauAoxoi, 

514 

Mso’oa'rqoqpioviai, 

Nausa3-(ios, 

514 

qa  ii 

362 

Ndus  7y(<rxaA(ios, 

498 

M£<70upfo», 

500 

Ndo7ai, 

504 

MfTaSoXri,  447  j  in  ou- 

Nau7od(xai, 

74 

yav,  lb- ;  a  it 

ou- 

NaupuAaxEs. 

509 

yds. 

447 

NExyddEmvov, 

567 

Msrayiirvia, 

362 

NExyo(iav7£i'a, 

312 

ME7ay<i7nos, 

362 

N£xoo(iav7Eia, 

313 

M£7ay£irnidv, 

400 

Nexocio, 

363,  573 

MEraddyma, 

673 

NEfiicrEia, 

368 

ME7d(T7717£  Jju, 

103 

N£(iicna, 

363,  573 

M£7dixia, 

1 

364 

N£o(na, 

363 

MErdixiov, 

49,  50,  60 

NEOfidvia, 

364,  399 

Metoixoi, 

S9,  48 

N£07770As)l£la! 

3  63 

MEryovoMOi, 

74 

N  eonl6\tfios> 

632 

Mhowov, 

442, 

NEuxdyoi, 

188 

Md  ddixEfv, 

103 

Nsciyia, 

514 

Md  yivoi70. 

311 

NEB  <701X011 

514 

Mridjv  iitrho  xaAovi 

600 

Nt)ES,  490  ;  77EI7riPflS, 

Mfixos  (p&hayyos: 

444 

ib. ;  7£7yriy£is, 

ib.; 

Mdxoiv, 

600 

lymytis, 

490 

MdAwv, 

35* 

N  TiATltdia- 

364 

Mrivos  dyxouivoui  Una- 

Ndie(o, 

355 

(liroui  (i£crouv70s,  Ad- 

Nn  7<d  2>eu, 

226 

7ovto5,  7raucjiivou> 

NntpdAia  i'£pd,l91 

i  ?«- 

IpSlVOVTOS, 

sys 

Aa, 

193 

MTiyol, 

208 

NnipdAioi  3wr,'ai, 

191 

MdtTiy  utivosv, 

620 

NiyAapos, 

509 

MniyOov, 

391 

N/xti,  27  ,  iv  Maya- 

MTixavaii 

468 

Suvi, 

364 

Miayol, 

202 

NixnTdyia, 

364 

Miapai  liniyai: 

572 

Ni'vtaaSai; 

662 

MiATiadEia, 

362 

NoSe'a  > 

638 

Mivtaa. 

362 
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JVoSoi, 
Nouflt, 
Nojuf<SM£va' 
INaii'da, 
WonoSiroi, 
Ndno., 
Nfipios, 


42,  635 
493 
521 
521 
70 
125 
253 


No(io<p6\axff,  69,70,368,387 
NoaoipuXdx.ov,  117 

Ndmov  rapd  (itcrou  rii- 
Xos,  29;  iei'xh,  29 

Noto',  32 

Nou/irivia,  364 

Nuhtos  dfiokyos,  278; 

offwirnrrip,  698 

Nuiitpayafif,  601 

Nompiurns,  601 

Nuuj>iurf  .a,  601 

Nuu<p6\nirioi,  269 

NuyipordAot,  601 

Nutro-ai,  385 

SavJ.xa,  364 

Sevayla,  443 

Stvayds.  443 

SEvnXdrai  ,  701 

Sivios,  702,  671 

Sevktiioi,  326 

Sivol,  48,  326,  700 

Scv  oirdpoxioi,  706 

3'ivos,  699 

Sfri,  671 

Seitto!  T<4<poi,  562 

SKpoi,  H9,  429 

3Sava  Sid.  rd  diro?£.o‘- 
9a.,  172 

Sulva  i,  430 

3uAov  TrEm.rup.770v, 

117  ;  rErpntiivov,  117 

3uv;SiKia,  364 

Hutrr a,  36;  vaupaxa, 
fiaxpd,  504 

3  uotoi,  85 

3ucrTo(p6poi,  415 

OySidia,  358 

OySoos,  358 

07«£j(rai,  561 

07xriria,  365 

OJ.oi,  292 

'O5oi,  286 

'05ovr£f,  497 

'OJoiroioi,  75 

'O5o«  3n(7(ia,  30 

'O  Sniryocr9£v,  95 

O  iiri  346 

‘O  irri  no  dpu7(iaTj,  121 
OI  IvSfxa,  69,  100 

O.xetcu,  59 

Omnoa,  117 

O.X0<7X0TT.xdv,  307 

Oixoupol  ocpf.f,  28 

o.val,  657 

Oivnti,  46 

O.vo^avTlia,  288 

Oivimai ,  75 

Oivot,  658 ;  airnKpino- 
|iivot,  f^rdf,  xp.'9i- 
vos,  (lapfurris,  iiuppi- 
*i't  us,  4upp  i  vt]i, 

IIp&|iv£iot,  Aso-Bfor, 
Qdcr.ot,  Xrot,  Kpflf, 
Kfiot,  PdS.oi,  659 

Oivoxdoi,  678 


OV$  ©parr.?,  320 

Of  TEcrcrapdxovTa,  109 

Of  uirapxoviEf,  502 

OiX£^S''ii,  532 

OixdfiEvo.,  532 

OiMxitruara,  290 

OiMvicrral,  290 

O.uvicTTnpiov,  290 

OiMvoJliai,  290 

O.covoi,  290 

OiuvoffdAoi,  290 

O.tovoirdAov  5x’  api <7- 
toi,  290 

OxTOETTlpif,  397 

OAxdjEi,  490 

OAxdi,  498 

OA405,  249 

Oxdxaurov,  208 

OAoxdurwjia,  208 

Oloipupnol,  551 

0.\;jiTria,  365 

OXpuirErev,  31 

Oxduffiox,  31 

Opivuyi  jiiv  TIVtt  Twv 
9ewv,  226 

O(jo(3co(jioi,  169 

04074X0x101,  44 

040.810401  Sifpakay- 
yia,  444 

Onokidia,  365 

O4TO?,  345 

0(j<pd.,  247 

OnipaAnroiiia,  628 

0|i<paXdt,  247,426,  444 

OvE.pdTwv,  275 

OvE.poxp.'rai,  275 

Ovf.pojrdXoi,  275 

OvE.poi,  274 

Ovo4arai,  351 

Ovoxo4avTiia,  314 

O«r.o-9d5o40t,  28 

Oirnrjoipu  Xaj,  442 

OwKnayuyoi,  490 

On-xrrai,  45, 44Q 

0?rA.ro5pd|lO.,  382 

Orrrr.p.a,  607 

Opa^a,  274 

Op7£Ov£f,  44 

Op7.a,  338 

OpO.'a,  444;  Train,  384 
Op3.oi,  658 

Oj9-o7rdln,  384 

Oy9ouv,  533 

Opx.a  tejiveiv,  230 

Opx.oi,  234 

Opxoi,  224  ;  jiixpoi,  225 
Opuoi,  514, 513 

Opuav,  514 

Opuoaxorrixa,  290 

OpvEoi7xd>ro.,  290 

OpviEi,  290 

Opu7ua,  121 

OpxnSnt,  690 

Oa.a,  521 

Oo-.o.,  186,  202,  253 

Oa.wrnp,  186,  253 

OsoSoxf'a,  557 

Oro9nxai,  557 

Orpaxa,  90 

Orpax.(r(idi,  118 

Ojpaxov,  634 

Ocrxoipdp.a,  365 

OtIqi,  308 


1  PHRASES. 

95 

Ouldu, 

193,  207 

OuAo9ute*v, 

193 

Oupd, 

494 

Ouptr/ot, 

442,  4  43 

Oupavla, 

30 

Oupavoi, 

395 

Oucr.'ai  Jfxn, 

115 

0©9aVndi, 

493 

0©9alndi, 

677 

OippuEi, 

421 

Oxdvn, 

426 

Oxaxov, 

426 

Oxeui, 

421 

O\l,ovd4o., 

74 

YlayuldSia, 

366 

IIa7xpdT.ov, 

384- 

Ila.av,  210 ; 

EpigaTn- 

p.oi,  458 ;  It.h'x.oi,  458 
Ild.dEi,  xai  miSlaxai, 

679;  ^uto.  or  iiairoin- 
toi,  640 

TTdlafrpa,  35 

IldXn,  383 

Tlakla,  606 

ridliv,  606 

riaXXaxTi,  591 

IlaXXax.'JEi,  614 

rial^ixd.  diaiv.Vnara,  304 

IlaXMoi, 

IldArd, 
nau(3o.(oria, 

IlaMixdxiov, 

Ylatind-Xoi, 

IIc.44.apoi, 

IIava9nvaia, 

navaJnxafxdv, 

IlavaxEia, 

nav5a.(j(a., 

IIav<5an.xdi, 

ITdxSnuov, 

ITdvJnMoi, 

IlaxJfa, 
llaxS.ovii, 

ridv5poo‘oi, 
rtavido-.a, 

IlaxEXXnv.a, 

ITav^Eov, 

ITavicivia, 

Ilavdi  loprn 

IlavoiKa, 

ITapafarrif, 

Hapapln^QTa, 

ITapd^uIov  iiiifav, 
IIaya7pa(pn, 

Ilapa7co7n  rp.VXEupoi 
447 ;  T£TrXfupdpci,ib.; 
SffrlEupoi,  ib.  ;  ^10- 
vdirlEupot,  ib. 

ITdpaJof, 
riap ajuv.ov  ?.ip(Jiov,  430 

IlapdOpavoi,  f®® 

IlapaxaTaPoin,  104,  * 
napaxaiajrixnt  5fxn,  113 

IlapaX.'a,  7,  44,  S70 

Ildpaloi,  409 

IIapanap»upi'a,  J0S 

napaynxm  <p&.kay$,  444 

riopaunpiov,  480 

IIapavo4(a,  112 

Ilapaxonfai  7po$)n,  H2,  *26 
Ilapdvoiiot,  H2,l26 

ITapaif.qjliiox,  430 


304 

429 

366 

384 

384 

202 

366 

367 
369 
651 

368 

369 
30 

369 

46 

369 

369 

369 

32 

369 

369 

370 
413 
502 
100 
103 


493 


96 
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IlapairijiirEiv, 

riapa;r£Tdo'uaTa, 

riapairpEcrfiiia, 

riapaffTinov, 

Ilapaam'a, 

TLapaatnov, 

IlapaoxTinov, 

rfaparacrij, 

ITapararai, 

IIopaCTUvSriJJO) 

napi.Ta|is, 

riapanAjidf, 

ITapd^jfpva, 

TIapaijjpd'yiiara, 

Ildptipoi, 

HapEiai, 

IIajE)igoATi, 

IlapfVTaJij, 

IlapffEipEcri'a, 

ITapnopia, 

IlapS-Ev/ai, 

nnpSivoi, 

n^^Evav, 

na 


543 

502 

112 

494 

122 

133.  187 
37 


104, 


n 

n, 

n 

n 

n, 

n 

n, 


apoxi, 

dpoxoi, 

a?oxo«, 

ardacreiv, 

arpouxoi, 

aucriKaffri, 


sipa, 

Eipaiiw, 


no 

’  442 
459 
443 
613 
593 
592 
68 
494 
447 
447 
494 
4l3 
635 
27,97 
619 
706 
706 
«0l 
123 

640 

113 

391 

S3 

32 

497 

193 

27 

27 

27 

50 

241 

431 

370 

410 

428 

370 

440 

442 


n£i(7iavdxTioi, 

Hiio-nara, 

JT«Aavoi, 

ITEAcp^ixiv, 

IItAap7<M, 

HEXac/mov, 

TIe/Atch, 

IliAEiai, 
niAExut, 

IlEAdirEia, 

IlEATajai, 

TliKm , 

IlEAcipia, 

IlEUffdJapxoi, 

riEdirdJapxot, 

Tlifimas,  irevTas,  or 
7TE|iiridi,  442 

XTiira^Aov,  382,  35 

JIevtcixoo'IojieJiju'oi,  12,  593 
ritvTa*0(Tio(i!(5ijjvos, 
IlEvTairAfi, 

IlEvrarrAda, 
IlExTiiKovrapxfa, 
riEiTTi.-vTapxoi, 
nEvruxonaTo, 
ITtvrTixovirip, 
riEXTUXlivTopOf, 

XlEvTnxoriip 
IlEvirixoSTip’ff, 

IIevttixoSus, 
riErrAEyiifVTi  <paA07|. 
IlmAos, 
nEirpctiuivri, 

IlEpE^pafvElv, 
riEpiayvi^Eiv, 

IlEpifJdnToi, 

ITepAeutvov, 

IlEpiJpoiXri, 

Flip  iSp  iiiiSec, 

IlEpi^EIOUV, 

TlEpixEipaAafa, 


593 
356 
356 
442 
442 
446 
446 
507 
446 
442 
446 
444 
368 
625 
200 
200 
30 
567 
555 
35 
200 
420.  494 


491, 


367, 


IlEpixAlipiTlSEt, 
nEpiparTio-^ai, 
IlEpioixoSoMTi, 
TTEpiirarorixoi, 

IlfpwiTEia, 

ITepi'mAoi, 

IlEpippavTripiciv, 
n£pio'xuAa«i<T(i6(, 
nepurrraapor, 

ITsp  na, 

ITapiS’i'apxof, 
rTEpiriAiov, 

TjEpiTEix'o-ilov, 
nspiipaWia, 
rffpiipipEia, 
nspuppaOliaTa, 
nspaEtpovi), 
riEcr(ro(iavi(ia, 
niraAa. 

ITnakiaiidi, 
riETpoPoAixa  opyava, 
ll£Tpof3dAOI, 
rifuai'noi, 
nti7o(iavTiia, 

risOdAiov, 
nnxral, 
nnxrit, 

IlivAxia, 
riiTavariox  lupin, 

ITi'rupa, 

I  iAay/a,  ipAAayf, 
IlAai'triov, 

IlAd  to, 

IlAEupa!, 

17  *'  xipa, 

llAnncxoai, 

IlAnpElf, 

IlAnp™, 

II  Ai  v-dAi'ct, 

I  li..'v>0i, 

HAiv^'ov, 

IlAOia,  490, ;  JephAti- 
va,  489 ;  5i(^3-tpiv«i., 
ib  ;  (iov6$oAa, 
nAoxajjot  SpEffinyiot, 
IlAuvinpia, 
rivoxHoSi 
nvUf, 
ndjcs, 

iIoSoEdxn, 

IloJoxdxxn, 
noJoSpiPo, 
llotxtAn- 
IIoixiAoirTfpoi, 

Il.^avJpa, 

IIoAidapxoi) 
rioAiaapxos.  67i  68,438,  441 

IldAiai,  28 

IIoAfEia,  371 

npAn,  26 

IIoArai,  39 

IIoAAoi  xayaOdi,  206 

IljAu^dvot,  600 

IIoAuipOooi,  252 

Iluiitrdioi,  329 

IIoiiirErov,  30 

riopTriuv  Saijiav  lupin,  371 
1 1  "'Travel,  193 

II  mu^Eiv,  299 

ITdpia,  490 

ITdprraxEi,  426 

IIoaEljEMX,  401 


640 
200 
56 1 

36 

37 

406, 456 
200, 170 
202 
448 
84 
84 
35 

467 
37,  339 
426 
502 
626 
300 
119 
119 
472 
472 
70 
313 

496 
469 
462 

87 

371 

579 

444 

445 
498 

444 

497 
347 
399 
399 

445 
467 
445 


488 

598 

371 

82 

82 

500 

118 

118 

118 

32 

56 

208 

446 


85, 


89. 


riocriiSia, 

ITocrEiStona, 
IIo(rfiJuviaf, 
ripdxTopEt, 
nparnp  Ai'Sot, 
IIplcrpEit,  77,  452  ;  au- 
Toxp&Top£s, 
np*cr0£ui, 

npnpoai'a, 

npidirEia, 

IIpoauAia, 
ripoauAiov, 
ripoPoAi, 

llpogouAEujlB, 
IIpo^djiEia, 
Ilpdypadda, 
npo7udvd<7|iara, 

Ilpdjixoi, 

IlpAJoiiof, 

ITpoJoo-i'a, 

IIpnEjploeiv, 

Tlpoeipfa, 

IIpdESpoi, 

npoEdP.-Alt, 

ITp  ;  npoai'a, 

npdOujiawJ, 

Opoixcoa, 

nPoi?, 

IIjcxaAE'v, 
npoxaAuddaia, 
IIpoxAnaif, 

IlpdxuTroi, 

npoAo7itt, 

Iipopaxia, 

Ilpdiiaxoi, 

npoiiriScia, 
Ilpodvnrpiai, 
inpinoi, 

Tlpiiaov, 

Etpo  VUffE'l, 

ripoVtOTTlOV, 

npoftvriipiai, 

npofEvia, 

IlpoTr<(iffEi  v, 

IIpojr(»£iv,  683 ; 

Tritrlav, 

rip  dffoSsf, 

npdrroAoi  3-euv, 
npo.  dAo$  Vi7opao-(is 
va, 

IIpocrivTaJpi, 

npo£rn7dyoi, 

n?o<rxr>viov, 

llpoaxuvEiv, 

IlpoadSia  iif7dAa, 

ripoatarripioi, 

ripofdTrii, 
IIpocrfp^xTTiyia, 
IIpoaxaipTiTTipia, 
ripoatoJia, 

IlpotrtoSoi, 
rip(3Ta|ii  -vJ/iAOv, 
IIpoTiAEia, 
npoilAEioi  iuxal, 

IIpoiiSEaS’ai, 

Ilpdrovoi, 
npoipu7Eia, 
npoipSiaia, 

IIpogjuAax  ides, 
npoxayirdpia, 
ITpoxuiat, 

Ilpocodoin'a , 
IIpOiivav.xpouEtr^ai 


375 

371 
45 
72 
62 

452 

77 

372 
371 
606 
618 
112 
126 


596 
OS,  125 
387 
440 
618 
111 
83 

121,  487 
70,  s3i  88 
501 
372 
207 
591,  594 

594 

52 

502 
52 

503 
372 
372 
464 
372 
601 
464 
171 
537 
537 
601 
703 
543 


<piAo- 


683 

500 

188 


62 
447 
245 
38 
218 
187 
282 
49,60 
607 
372, 602 
210 
551 
447 
372,  599 
596 
536 
500 
372 
3  72 
515 
372 
207 
103 
511 
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llyupvn, 

llpoiaviia,  31,  88, 

494 

104 

Pupri  ryiTu, 

30 

Eiroios, 

Effovddi, 

IlyurdvEIS, 

87 

Eaj3d£ia, 

373 

SmvSeios, 

Ilywya, 

493 

EaAoi, 

514 

EttovJti, 

npuyarnf. 

508 

EaAiWrris, 

443 

EirdvdiiAoi, 

Sradiodpdpoi, 

n?'jjp£ut, ' 

508 

EdAmJ,  461;Tupprinxn,  4M 

n?MT£0-.UEia, 

372 

Zavi5co|ia7a, 

GUI 

STdJlOX, 

ITjwtti  irri  flixa,  399; 

EavU, 

118 

Srauyurriy, 

sir’  iixaii,  ib.  ;  p£- 

399 

Sa?u7(7a, 

Eap&jvia, 

429 

Srauyos, 

(TOUVTOS, 

373 

ETippara, 

npiios  {uyor, 

442 

Esiyaios,  asiyaipdyos, 

STEyxojiavTis, 

npjiordins, 

442 

irEiydaEiyos,  irayTioyos,  413 

ErE$dvn, 

IlTapiioi, 

304 

lEio-ax^Eia, 

117,  374 

Sriipavoi, 

Iliapiiov  3tOV  ri'JfoullE- 

305 

SEAnvai, 

EeAtivti, 

193 

Ei£?)avo(p6yos, 

5a, 

626 

SrnAai, 

IlrEfa, 

493 

SsAAii, 

243 

EtnAn, 

Iliipva, 

499 

EiApara, 

499 

ErnAiTai, 

FIiipuyEi, 

423 

EspiAii, 

374 

SttiAiteutixos  kiyos, 

IlT,\EuaTs, 

46 

Espvdi  5£ai, 

91  350 

EWivi  a, 

Iliuxn' 

495 

EspyiXiv  iopiri, 

350 

Sriypara, 

IIuavi\J/ia, 

372 

400 

383 

Efirinjiov, 

374 

Eri/pati'ai, 

Ili'avE\J/(tov, 

Erixos, 

171  173 

SriTKOVES, 

IIuypiXT), 

247 

390 

Eripbia, 

’563 

Er(Q3os, 

IIg5iai, 

Znuiia, 

459 

St(Xoi, 

IluJixds  vinos, 

Stipe  io<p  dyos, 

443 

SnxopavTEia, 

IIuJlOl, 

247 

247 

STTO-apov, 

600 

Sr(xos> 

Srodi, 

JIu5ios, 

E5svia, 

374 

nu5u, 

247 

272 

S^EVldf, 

EiStiyopavriia, 

374 

SrdAayxos, 

ri65uv. 

316 

SrdAos, 

no9u»Ei, 

272 

272 

EixeAixti  xydir s£a, 

655 

Eiopa, 

TIu5'ovi«oi, 

Sixties, 

417 

Eiopaxos, 

nOxvuais  (piKayyos, 

445 

Sio-uppyiov, 

600 

SToqjiia, 

IIuAafa,  79,  286, 

373 

SiTia, 

SiTopiiyai, 

123 

Exyartiyi  a, 

II6Aai,’Axapnxal,  30; 
©ydxiai,  ib. ;  5p>a- 

74 

SiyarTvyoi, 

SlTOU  Jixrl, 

115,  594 

EryaTTvyos,  24, 

oral,  29;  ’iTiovi'ai, 

SirotpuAaxES, 

73 

ETyalia, 

SO  ;  papEixou,  29  ; 
IlEipaTxtti,  ib. ;  E«i* 

Eixwvai, 

73 

STyaiiuriJEs, 

30 

ExaApoi, 

498 

XryaTiMTixa, 

a), 

Exdip  as. 

49 

EryaioxTipu?, 

IIulTiyopoi, 

79 

SxdipEis, 

SxalpTitpdyoi, 

49 

SiyaToAoyia, 

n-yp,  axairvov, 

665 

699 

49,  368 

Eryo'/'/tAai, 

TTupapaus, 

Extiya, 

374 

Exyo77uAo»aoTai, 

nopro>, 

470 

445 

Sxiiyuv, 

32 

Eryoipaios, 

Tliifyos, 

Exethi, 

561 

Erycopaia, 

Tlupiarnpiov, 

665 

110 

Sxnni, 

Sxnrrryov, 

37 

ErupipdAia, 

IIuyxaYa, 

97,  271 

Eu7xAtitoi, 

Eu7xopi5ti, 

IIupj|3<iIout  Ai'5ous, 

436 

Exii, 

659 

nupoiiavu'ia, 

287 

Sxiai, 

SxiaJnipiSyoi, 

660 

Su7xopi{£iv, 

riupopopoi, 

459 

49 

Euyxopilnyia, 

Ilu^pif, 

nOpaoupoi, 

632 

515 

Exisya, 

374 

Suxoipdviai, 

Exfcyia, 

374 

Euxoipavria, 

IL/ya-oupi'iia, 

515 

SxiAAai, 

370 

EuAAoxkepo*, 

Ilupawv  iopni, 

373 

SxiAAuv  toyrri, 

374 

E6pSQxX0i, 

IluptpcSpoi, 

459 

95 

Sxiopavriia, 

313 

Ei’P^oAo,  452, 

II»Wiai,  7l 

Sxipa, 

374 

Eup^aAdiau  Jixri, 

IIwATITriplOV  TOD  PETOI- 

5Q 

Exiynipdyia, 

374 

Xup(3oAn, 

xi'ou, 

Sxippotpoyiuv, 

ExdAia, 

401 

691 

Euppaxia, 

Euppoyiai, 

PttpSoi, 

Papfopavriia, 

108 

Exdrioi, 

635 

Eupirocnapxos, 

301 

SxuSai, 

70 

Eupjr<i(nov, 

PaSJou’  avdAn\l/is, 

373 

SxuAa, 

ExuidAti, 

478 

Eups-oalou  apx“x, 

Pap5ouxo>, 

381 

487 

Eupir^rai, 

Pa(35o<pdpoi, 

388 

SxurdAia, 

436 

Euptpapd, 

Pa^aviJJai!, 

613 

ExuioAiSes, 

436 

SupipoyEiis, 

Eyvaaffiapos, 

PaiiwiSiwv  (opiti, 
Paj/coJupavTiia, 

373 

SxfflffTai, 

347 

300 

EoAos, 

Soyoi, 

383 

EuvJeittvoi, 

Pfl?ai, 

383 

557 

Euvjixoi,  7I, 

EuviJyoi, 

Euvrvyoyiiijv, 

PriTOpEf, 

77 

Exiiyai, 

498 

Pi-vtdairijEf, 

484 

EttMeiv, 

101 

Pf-vJ/it, 

383 

EiriAaiov, 

561 

Euvri7oyoi,  69, 

Poti{3o£|Jtis  <pdAa7?, 

445 

SirAd^xva, 

209 

Euv^fiiiai, 

Popara, 

498 

Sw<55ios, 

173 

EuvStixti, 

261 
191 
391 
190,  452 
10T 
382 
35,  382 
429 
120 
217 
252,272 
422 
122 
354 
562 
117 
117 
117 
374 
117,407 
56 
56 

443 

444 
299 

442 
32,  34 

507 
494  515 
513 
230 
374 

443 
66.  439 

507,  443 
442 
490 
72 
442 
407 
490 
503 
117 
411 
374 
33,  659 
539 

«,  533 
54  375 
109 
111 
442 
353 
,  458,499 
114 
649 
452 
76 

659,  677 
696 
677,  659 
659 
649 
446 
445,  459 
659 
128 


77, 


292 

77 

105 

114 

452 
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SuvJiHia, 

SuvSiacfiTai, 

Euwcoi, 

Euvoixirai, 

Xuvdixia, 

Euvox'n  (pa \ayyos> 

Suv7a7fia, 
Supaxouo-toi1  sofTal, 
SOpi  yyts, 

Evgiyiiit, 

Xujiyj, 

Evpnai  a, 

SuTCiTfll. 

Svjaaii, 

SuryESiiiarapx’ir, 

Eipa'/fiov, 

Epdipai, 

XtpaiJiSripiov, 

S<pa:pofiQx(a! 

Xij)£vJd»oi) 

Eipsvddvti, 

XpovcEidfs 

Xxoiviov, 

Xxoi'iC'iiaf, 

Exii'o^arci, 

Etinipa, 

S<OTnp, 

EMi^pia, 

Ewipfovijai, 

Xwppourdp, 

EwlppoviSinpiov, 


■  459 
649 
169 
169 
375 

444 
443 

,  375 

330 
391 
462 
375 
651,661 

442 

443 
200 
383 

35 
383 
435,  472 
435 

445 
208 
203 
120 
504 

23 
633 
375 
75 
261 
117 


28, 


Td  ix  Tporo&jf,  254 

Ta  Jfiirupa  orijiara,  284 
Ta  icntamiiva,  S82 

Taivdpiaj  375 

TaiaiSiTTir,  S75 

TdAEflOl,  551 

Taliy.ru  -vPuxpdTEfoi,  551 
Tayiai  rou  0£ou  xai 
tOi  SeOv,  72 

Tayiai,  509 ;  toi  dioi- 
xtictemi.  73  ;  rOv  rpa- 
timtixO*)  ib. ;  tOv 
S-EwpixOv,  73 

Tavimipu7fj,  292 

Tafi'apxoi,  440 

Tafi'apxoi,  440,  677 

Tapavrivapxia,  446 

TapavTrvoi,  446 

TaupEia,  375 

Taupilri,  420 

TaupoffdAEia,  375 

TaupoxdAia,  375 

T<7£oi  (paAajioi,  618 

TEAayuv,  426 

TfA^?xWi  443 

TsAiia,  597  ;  Jutri'a, 

Ti'Aeiox  xal  cAov,  192 

T«Aeioi,  597, 688 

TeAims  (A£u$Epoi,  60 

TiAn,  "1 

T{\dt,  443,  446 

TeaOiqi,  71 

Tfjjivn,  182 

Tijjfvst,  171,  182 

Ttyr.dwv,  445 

TsaccpaxovTa,  101 

Tiaaa^axcTcv,  375 

TEcrcapaxordi,  635 

T£t£uX£idi  riyOv  nywV- 
xOv,  ieroSiuv,  or  (cro- 
Au/m'wv,  573 

Trrp^uva  ^fA-n,  433 


T£Tya£T7iy!r,  397 

T  tTJaAc^ic,  367 

TErpdpxw,’  442 

TErpapxta, 

TETyatpaAa^ydfx’iii  443 
TETfaipaAay^ayxio,  443 
T£Tjcoj3oAi'££iv,  409 

Tfryu^dAou  fdior,  409 

Tsippoyavriia,  316 

TtiAe(h£eiv,  551 

TnAEyi'rpiai,  551 

T.SnvfJia,  S75 

Tijjoyara,  71 

Tii  roJi,  206 

TiTavia,  S75 

TA-ntrcAiHEia,  376 

To  anrd  crffi'piSoi,  650 

Td  «rl  Auxou,  100 

Toixapxoi,  509 

ToiXOi,  493 

To  xaivov,  100 

To  (loTi'xoi),  100 

Tovia,  376 

Tojfapiiia,  376 

TojjlXri,  •  S83 

Tofov,  431 

Tofdrai,  69,  84,  85,431 
T  d  d|idrE7ov,.  703 

To  cyrTfdffE^ov,  703 

To  pt'\i/ai  ttjv  aarrida,  ill 
TpaydyaTa,  673 

Tpa7n(i£m<Tiidv,  673 

TpdffE^a,  700  ;  feri'a,  672 
Tpairifioi,  .  671 

Tpaff£<|oxd|10!,  677 

Tfaoiia  ix  irpovoi'ai,  HO 
TfdxMoi,  499 

TpdjiaTO,  493 

TpiadEXobEpaj  ffaAaia- 

liaia, 

Tpiaxddfi, 

Tpiaxas, 

Tpidfal,  383 

Tpi^AaSriVTi, 

Tjl7£Vl*TlT0!, 

Tpi^An,  347 

Tpi'7Arivo!,  342 

Tff7uvov, 

Toitioapxi'a, 

Tpmpapxoi,  76,  77 

Tpinpapxoi,  507 

TpinpauAn!, 

TjinjiTai,  503 

Tpiripixov  jiiAci, 

TpixAcipia, 

Tpiyop®ai, 

TjioJitt), 

Tpioma. 

TfloJXH!,  293 

TpOroto,  30 

Tjirri  399  ;  iff’  iixaii, 
ib. ;  <iri  5/xa,  ib. ; 

Ilia  QUITO!,  ib. ;  isa- 
ytvcu,  399 

Tpiffoffardpfia,  376 

!  piToffdiopEi,  624 

Tpn-lua,  198 

Tp-rluapxoi,  69 

Tpnluf,  44,  198 

Tfi'xwo-n,  432 

Tpoffcba,  ipcffaia.  rp d- 
ffaia,  482 

Tpd»aioi,  432 


95 

44 

S99 


3  42 
342 


509 

376 

626 

342 

376 


TpoircnJouxci,  432 

Tpdirn,  492 

Tpdiroi,  498 

TpoffOTTipfs,  498 

Tpoipfia,  Sp£»rTf,pia, 
3-pfjrrpa  or  S-pinra,  645 
Tpo®oi,  621 

Tpcqxivi  a,  S76 

Tpo^xoviou  (i£(ia^r£uTai,  265 
Tpoxoi,  415 

T  puffava,  469 

Tpuff-nuara,  493 

TpuaiVffioy,  415 

TpugjdAfia,  421 

Tpw7aAia.  673 

Tufigoi,  168,  561 

Toyffava,  or  Tlnrava,  120 
Tdairav  Pfraij  120 

Ttjfiffavov,  723 

“ 

Tii  CdaTi  jO  IflO  AaA£(- 
tu,  106 

Xaxiv3-iai,  376 

TPpfui  5(xn,  58 

Xppi^Eiv,  123 

X^pn,  95,  171 

Xppuixd,  377 

XBpirodi'xaii  74 

X7f£iaj  210 

TfUiai,  308 

Xdpavdij-  345 

Tdpi'as,  49 

Idpiaffiopoi,  49,  368 

Idfoiiavnta,  288,  SIS 

Xdpoaffovda,  192 

Itfpoajdpicij  377 

Xiiivaioij  55, 603 

XpifVES)  603 

XlixiOi  377 

Xira7xcivia,  or  irroTru- 
71a  rtuv  ipErOv,  498 

Xffai^pov,  562 

Xffaxovrifdi,  415 

XffivEpSfr,  46 

Iff ipa,  500 

Tm(xpa\a.'/yeais,  445 

Irrnpkna! 

Xffnpirn!, 

XffopETixaii 
Tmyyos, 

XffoBaAAEiv, 

Iffd^rAov, 

Xff07aia, 

Xffc^wiiara, 

Xffdxausov, 

Iff-pu'crS-ai, 

XffO!ro7ra  rOv  iJetuv,  498 
Xffocrxriviov,  38 

IffdTaJiij  447 

Iffoporai,  243,  245 

Iffu.'jiotria,  1 03 

Iff  aoi,  434 

IfEpdTOTjioi,  202,  567 

Isndia,  377 

X®0p)10i,  5X4 

X\pOcrai, 


498 

443 

491 

210 

590 

594 

560 

493 

665 

103 


561 


< Payriaia,  or  (faynaia,  377 
<t>aynamoaia,  or  tpa- 
ynainiaia  377 

<t>ayoi,  652 
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-DAycOv,  377 

<J>a£<7(pdpos,  626 

Oai'vEiv,  68 

<t>a.\ayy£s,  128 

<t>aKayy&.qitT\i,  443,  444,  510 
<t>akayya$xta,  443 

<t>akayy\a,  428,  510 

<t>a\a.y%,  443 ;  giipoEi- 
5  ns,  443  445 

<I>dlapa,  416 

Oalnpdvi  29 

‘Pdlxis,  492 

<t>akkayilsyia,  371 

OaUixa  aanara,  339 

0aU6f,  331,339 

<t>aMo®d?oi,  339 

Odlos,  421 

Odpiiana,  317 :  o-oirn- 
pia, 

Oapuaxiia, 

Oapiraxoi, 

Odpjiaxov, 

<I>d<Tis, 

Oadfna, 

4>£AAos, 

O£pf(r|3io$, 

OEpEipdriia, 

<l>£pvn, 

Oiprpov,  or  (pipEtpov, 
<Diit77£a’3ai,  308  ; 

fila<r(pn(ii'av,  303 

<D5(v ovios,  399;  dfxd,- 
tti  ;  iwdTn  i  o'/d  on  399 

<D3ois, 

C>id\ai, 


.  ■  : 

vai,*b.  ;  vuxropi vai •  457  Xoipi'vai, 

<t>6lapxoi,  68,  440  Xooirdrn s, 

<J>6lapxos,  66 

4>uMd5ts  ixinyEs,  and 
(xfTTl?  i'ai,  216 

<J>iAo{3a<ril£rs,  69>,  99 

<X>(io-crov£s,  499 

<t>u<r<popo»,  624 


317 
316 
353 

110,  120 
112,  05 
696 
377 
626 
377 
594 
537 


252,  347 
557 
671 
576 
97 
110 
71 
490 

43 
42,  43 

44 


<t>(lios, 

OolVIXIOUX, 

Odvos 
4>dpoi, 

<t>o?  nyyol, 

<J)pdTopfs, 

Oparpia, 

Oparpiai, 

<X)yaTp(apxoi,  69 

<I>?£dr£i,  99 

Oj£  arloi,  99 

OpEarloo,  99 

«I)p67£iJ0v,  or  (pfuyri- 
tjov,  601 

<J>puxT0i,  472;  pokijlioi, 
ib. ;  <p,'Al0i,  472 

dlPuMTOipi'ah  472 

<t>vy\  118 

OuAdij  44 

<5lAaxdl>  457;  rijxiyi- 


XaijE,  683 ;  An^niay, 

Xalxia, 

XalxtoP0^*1, 

Xa\xius, 

Xa\xio(xia, 

Xalxous, 

Xadvia, 

Xapi'Aa, 

Xapiaia, 

Xapijnpia, 

XaptovEftov, 

Xieiv  cnjia, 

Xtip  o-iSnja, 

XsTpas  dvacrXEiv, 
Xei'jeis, 

Xeipdiiaxrpov, 

Xfiyoirdwa, 

XfiporovElv, 

Xfiyoro  via, 

Xeijotohitoi, 

XflEua/iara, 

X£\i5ovia, 

X£\i5ov(Jeiv, 

X£^i56vi<T|ia, 

XeIcovti.  469 ;  spaiiM- 
tuv,  ib.  i  X“Sjls,  470, 
5puj, 

XipvnX,, 

Xnlcu, 

Xnv, 

Xnvicrxos, 

Xnyurdi, 

Xadvia, 

XS'dviov  XouTjdv, 

Xili'ayxoi, 

Xili'ayxos, 

XilioSur, 

Xirc&via 

XAaiva, 

XlEua^uv, 

X\dai, 

Xldfia, 

Xvoun, 

Xodi  nSovTnyioi,  571 ; 

^£\xTt)PlOb 

XdES- 

Xoivif, 


561 

505 

220 

425 

662 

378 

86 

86 

63 

492 

378 

378 

378 


470 

206 

513 

494 

494 

641 

379 

572 

440 

443 

443 

379 

354 

347 

193 

379 

461 

571 

327 

118 


Xojn7ja, 

Xofivyoi, 

Xplous  5(xn, 
Xf£cr|io\d7oi, 

Xpnjiaio  dqjnroyos,  ins 
SioixnuEUf, 
Xyntiancruds, 
XyndlioSnuaTa, 
XyncriKoSia, 

Xyncriidi,  238, 270 ;  uiro- 
(pnnxoi, 
Xyn<T|io\o7(ai, 
Xpno-|lo;pdjoi,238;  3-eu- 

Y  ?»•*; 

Xfnrinpia, 

Xurpa, 

Xutjoi, 

Xuipov, 

Xuryf^Eiv, 

XuTpitriids, 

Xu|ia, 

XOv, 

XtowboJai  rdlpov, 
Xuyi'oo  5(xti, 


99 

106 

327 

76 

76 

114 

238 

72 

274 

238 " 
238 


240 

238 


238 
238 
131,634 
327 
667 
654 
634 
470,561 
650 
£61 
115 


>PaiSa,  193 

'p£u5£77ja(J)n,  or  \l/£u- 
5o7ja<pn,  or  \Iau5tis 
i77paij)n,  111 

<Ii£o5o(iayrupia,  106,  116 

(Pn<picr(ia,  89,  126 

'Pn$(<7(iata)  rfis  fdou- 
\ns,  125 

Vpntpoi,  86,  106,  249 

'Pntpojiavrpa,  300 

ipitoyi'a, 

’PiKoi, 

'Poxa7“7i'b, 

ipuxo|ia»T(ia, 


443 

410 

564 

313 


Od, 

fia,  Mia,  uirEywa, 

nSElov, 

Q5ixal, 

Q“laxx£, 

Q(id, 

O^oSeteIv 

Qiaos, 

I2(io  ipdyia, 

Qnojiayos, 

Opaia, 

naxofpdpia, 

noxoipdjiov. 


619 
619 
32 
292 
339 
208 
208 
208 
380 
380 
380,  573 

365 

366 


